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ss.  ILUSITANIA: 

I  READ  in  Dante  how  that  horned  light, 
Which  hid  Ulysses,  waved  itself  and  said  : 
'  Following  the  sun,  we  set  our  vessel's  head 
To  the  great  main ;  pass'd  Seville  on  the  right 

*  And  Ceuta  on  the  left ;  then  southward  sped. 
At  last  in  air,  far  off,  dim  rose  a  Height. 
We  cheer'd  ;  but  from  it  rush'd  a  blast  of  might, 
And  struck — and  o'er  us  the  sea-waters  spread.' 

I  dropp'd  the  book,  and  of  my  child  I  thought 
In  his  long  black  ship  speeding  night  and  day 
O'er  those  same  seas ;  dark  Teneriffe  rose,  fraught 

With  omen  ;  '  Oh  !  were  that  Mount  pass'd,'  I  say. 
Then  the  door  opens  and  this  card  is  brought : 
'  Reach'd  Cape  Yerde  Islands,  "Lusitania." 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 
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PASSING    EVENTS   IN    TURKEY. 
KEMARKS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


MUCH  as  we  have  been  of  late  habituated  to  political  anxieties,  fearful 
probabilities,  and  incidents,  whether  of  peace  or  war,  bristling  with 
actual  horrors  or  pregnant  with  eventual  dangers,  it  would  seem 
that  we  have  now  reached  a  point  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  any 
which  have  preceded  it  in  those  profoundly  interesting  and  extremely 
formidable  respects.  Not  many  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  civilised 
world,  with  exceptions  comparatively  few,  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
almost  rapturous  enjoyment  by  the  pacific  issue  of  the  Berlin  de- 
liberations. It  was  generally  understood  at  the  same  time  that  the 
formal  agreement,  which  constituted  peace,  was  framed  on  principles 
of  mutual  concession,  and  the  subordination,  more  or  less,  of  indi- 
vidual pretensions  to  the  common  interest  of  Europe.  The  execution 
of  a  treaty  thus  constructed  could  hardly  be  carried  through  without 
encountering  some  vexatious  obstructions,  and  giving  rise  to  com- 
plaints embittered  by  painful  recollections  or  disappointed  hopes.  It 
is  doubtless  satisfactory  to  know  on  high  authority  that,  in  spite  of 
such  unavoidable  difficulties,  the  work  of  settlement  proceeds  at  a 
fair  pace,  and  that  there  is  ample  reason  to  rely  upon  the  good  faith 
of  each  and  all  the  principal  parties,  in  so  far  as  the  honest  fulfilment 
of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  the  treaty  is  concerned. 

Appearances  adverse  to  these  comfortable  assurances,  however 
plausible  and  numerous,  may  surely  give  way  for  the  present  at 
least,  and  the  gloom  which  they  help  to  cast  over  our  prospects  may 
cheerfully  await  the  solution  reserved  for  circumstances  of  a  decisive 
character. 

But  large  as  is  the  field  over  which  the  Berlin  Treaty  extends, 
does  it  not  leave  more  room  than  we  could  well  desire  for  other 
complications  which  threaten  to  lay  a  heavy  strain  upon  our  resources, 
and  to  expose  us  to  onerous  responsibility  not  unmixed  with  hazardous 
contingencies  ? 

We  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  Eussia.  We  have  said  to 
that  Power  in  language  suggested  by  Canute,  '  Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come,  and  no  further.'  Kussia,  though  now  financially  out  at  elbows, 
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is,  no  doubt,  an  empire  of  vast  extent — peopled  already  with  seventy 
millions,  and  growing-  from  year  to  year  into  a  population  of  far 
greater  numbers.  From  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  Strait  of  Behring, 
she  stretches  in  an  unbroken  line,  having  nothing  to  apprehend  in 
time  of  war  from  behind  or  on  either  flank.  Much  as  the  inhabitants 
are  scattered,  various  as  are  the  races  of  which  the  people  are  com- 
posed, they  are  united  under  a  sovereignty  which  unites  supremacy 
in  religion  with  despotic  authority  and  military  power.  Moreover, 
railroads  seem  to  have  been  invented  in  order  to  give  continuity  and 
concentration  to  the  whole  force  of  its  almost  boundless  empire.  We 
hold  the  people  to  be  ambitious,  and  the  Government  prone  to  a  very 
sinister  kind  of  diplomacy.  Put  all  these  matters  together,  and 
ought  we  to  be  surprised  if  the  Kussian  mind  is  strongly  embittered 
against  us,  and  disposed  by  crafty  means  and  the  aid  of  armies  deci- 
mated, but  not  exhausted,  to  recover  in  full  an  offensive  position, 
hindered,  indeed,  but  not  destroyed  ?  May  it  not  be  worth  while  to 
expend  a  few  penfuls  of  ink  in  laying  out  on  paper  a  cursory  intima- 
tion of  the  stormy  elements  which  still  hang  upon  our  horizon,  and 
seem  to  threaten  a  renewal  of  our  late  troubles  in  a  new  dress  ?  That 
the  impending  mischief  can  be  entirely  averted  appears  under  present 
circumstances  to  be  far  from  probable.  But  its  outlines  have  various 
degrees  of  intensity  ;  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  hope  that  some  of  them 
will  not  be  filled  up  to  our  prejudice,  and  that  the  most  enduring 
will  be  met  with  becoming  resolution,  and  finally  turned  to  the  ac- 
count of  our  national  welfare. 

The  hour  at  which  I  now  write  lies  on  the  very  edge  of  that  ap- 
pointed for  the  termination  of  our  poise  between  peace  and  war.  The 
electric  wire  is  all  but  trembling  with  the  transmission  of  Shere  Aali's 
last  word,  or  his  unmistakable  silence.  The  advance  of  our  Indian 
force  may  have  actually  begun  while  the  decisive  message  is  still  on 
its  flight  to  London.  If  the  Ameer's  reply  should  be  such  as  to 
warrant  a  return  of  the  half-drawn  sword  into  its  scabbard,  the  ante- 
rior circumstances  could  hardly  be  so  far  put  out  of  sight  as  to  pre- 
clude the  obvious  apprehension  that  the  quarrel  was  rather  postponed 
than  thoroughly  appeased.  There  is  no  call  as  yet  for  going  into  a 
detailed  examination  of  those  circumstances.  The  evidence  of  their 
authenticity  and  real  character  is  rather  to  be  found  in  their  general 
consistency  than  in  statements  resting  on  official  responsibility. 
What  lies  on  the  surface  is  clear  enough.  The  Ameer,  right  or 
wrong,  was  discontented  with  us.  He  either  suspected  our  intentions, 
or  was  piqued  by  our  inattention  to  his  requirements.  Russia,  already 
inclined  to  make  a  sore  on  our  north-western  side  out  of  the  Afghan 
susceptibilities,  opened  the  doors  of  her  favour  to  Shere  Aali  at  that 
period  of  her  angry  discussions  with  England  which  preceded  the 
meeting  of  Plenipotentiaries  at  Berlin.  The  separate  agreement 
with  England,  which,  under  Prince  Bismark's  management,  gave  a 
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pacific  turn  to  their  protocols,  relaxed  the  aggressive  policy  of  Eussia, 
but  the  irritation  excited  by  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  caused 
a  resumption  of  those  intrigues  which  have  brought  us  into  a  state 
immediately  bordering  on  war  with  the  Government  of  Cabul. 

Whatever  is  merely  conjectural  in  this  statement  must  be  left  to 
the  test  of  events.  But,  taken  at  the  lowest,  there  is  surely  enough  of 
probability  to  claim  that  degree  of  attention  which  quickens  circum- 
spection, and  operates  with  the  effect  of  timely  admonition. 

It  is  now  time  to  advert  to  the  conduct  of  Russia  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  respecting  those  matters  which  are  not  comprised  in  the 
Berlin  Treaty.  The  grounds  of  difference,  and  consequently  of  hostile 
disturbance,  which  some  of  them,  at  least,  present,  are  possibly 
worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

Turkey  has  still  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Eussia  in 
place  of  the  San  Stefano  preliminaries  modified  to  a  certain  extent 
at  Berlin. 

Eussia  is  free  to  urge  her  claim  to  a  war  indemnity  on  the  Porte 
with  no  restraint  from  the  late  Congress,  except  as  to  the  necessary 
expenses  of  its  Government,  and  to  those  sources  of  revenue  which 
are  formally  pledged  to  its  creditors. 

The  time  is  not,  perhaps,  so  fixed  by  Congress  for  the  entire 
withdrawal  of  the  Eussian  forces  from  Turkish  territory  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  delay  on  plausible  excuses. 

The  territorial  claim  of  Greece  lies  open  to  angry  discussion. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  Albania  and  Montenegro  is  not  without  risk 
of  unpleasant  consequences. 

Such  are  the  most  prominent  openings  left  for  the  renewal  of 
quarrelsome  exactions  on  the  part  of  Eussia  without  a  breach  of  those 
obligations  which  the  Government  of  that  country  promises  to  fulfil. 
There  may  be  others  not  so  obvious.  Of  those  already  mentioned 
more  than  one  would  alone  be  sufficient  in  skilful  hands  to  carry  out  a 
sinister  purpose.  Take,  for  instance,  the  demand  of  a  war  indemnity. 
It  is  clear  that  even  with  the  admitted  limitations  an  intolerable 
burden  might  be  imposed  on  the  resources  of  Turkey.  The  Sultan 
would  naturally  stand  out  with  all  that  remains  of  Ottoman  energy  ; 
and  England,  to  be  consistent,  could  hardly  withhold  her  sympathy 
and  its  train  of  consequences,  when  Turkey  unsupported  would  have 
to  sink  into  a  state  of  prostration  fatal  alike  to  its  independence  and 
its  desire  of  improvement.  It  would  be  found  too  late  to  prove  by 
argument  that  Eussia's  claim  to  the  smallest  amount  of  compensation 
in  money  is  based  on  sand.  But  how  stand  the  facts  ?  Eussia  has 
obtained  all  for  which  her  Emperor  entered  the  lists,  namely,  the 
emancipation  of  certain  Sclavonian  provinces  from  Turkish  misrule. 
Nay,  more,  she  has  obtained  for  herself  a  port,  at  least  one  fortress, 
and  a  good  slice  of  territory  in  Asia,  to  say  nothing  of  a  much- 
coveted  district  in  Europe.  She  gave  herself  the  air  of  going  to  war 
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with  Turkey  as  the  champion  of  Christendom ;  but  no  such  office  was 
assigned  to  her  by  other  Powers;  and  her  war  with  Turkey  was  an 
act  of  aggression,  her  losses  in  blood  and  treasure  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  her  own  mismanagement  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest. 
The  final  triumph  of  her  arms  is  her  only  title  to  an  indemnity ; 
and  in  point  of  strict  justice  Turkey,  though  vanquished  in  the  field, 
would  have  the  better  right  to  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  and 
sufferings  of  war. 

What  is  here  stated  under  the  head  of  indemnity,  as  showing 
what  Turkey  has  still  to  apprehend  from  Kussia,  goes  far  to  spare 
the  necessity  of  enlarging  on  other  points  which  tend  to  give  a  pre- 
carious character  to  the  existing  peace.  The  discussions  required 
for  a  more  complete  act  of  settlement  between  the  late  belligerents 
can  hardly  fail  to  afford  opportunities  for  overbearance  on  the  one 
side  and  resentment  on  the  other.  With  respect  to  the  entire  with- 
drawal of  Kussian  troops  from  the  Sultan's  territory,  it  is  enough  to 
bear  in  mind  that  fresh  differences  may  be  made  the  grounds  of 
larger  terms  of  occupation  ;  that  fifty  thousand  Russian  soldiers,  if  not 
four  times  as  many,  are  still  dieted  on  the  lands  of  Islam ;  and  that  a 
certain  amount  of  coincidence  between  acts  of  insurgent  violence  and 
the  distribution  of  those  troops  on  a  principle  of  protection  has  drawn 
the  attention  of  impartial  observers. 

Scarcely  have  the  letters  which  form  the  preceding  paragraph 
had  time  to  dry,  when  ominous  remarks  on  the  difficulty,  not  to  say 
impossibility,  of  giving  effect  to  the  decisions  of  the  Congress,  appear 
in  that  portion  of  the  Russian  press  to  which  a  certain  measure  of 
authenticity  is  thought  to  attach.  There  are  also  signs  of  an  inten- 
tion not  to  make  over  the  Dobrutchka  to  Prince  Charles  of  Roumania 
until  he  agrees  that  a  road  for  the  passage  of  Russian  troops  shall 
traverse  that  district.  We  look,  moreover,  in  vain  for  a  cessation  of 
those  atrocities  in  free  Bulgaria — Russo-Bulgaria,  as  it  may  be  called 
— which  operate  so  cruelly  to  the  oppression  or  exclusion  of  its 
Mussulman  proprietors.  It  appears  on  good  authority  that  regi- 
ments of  a  hundred  thousand  refugees,  homeless  and  half  starved,  are 
still  excluded  from  Bulgaria  by  the  fear  of  being'  massacred  on  their 
return. 

Events  do  indeed  come  on  with  marvellous  celerity.  I  hold  back 
my  pen  to  hear  that  the  Afghan  war  has  begun,  that  our  Indian 
troops  have  been  seen  in  full  march  upon  the  Ameer's  positions ;  and 
I  now  resume  it  to  state  that  I  have  read  the  Government's  manifesto 
under  Lord  Cranbrook's  name,  and  am  struck  with  the  large  share 
which  Russia  is  shown  to  have  had,  designedly  or  not,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances connected,  more  or  less,  with  the  Ameer's  alienation  from 
England. 

In  all  likelihood  we  shall  soon  have  stronger  proof  of  the  Musco- 
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vite  policy.  Count  Schouvaloff' s  language  on  his  return  to  London 
may  cast  a  glimmer  of  light  upon  its  real  character. 

Meanwhile  the  leisure  of  expectation  may  be  turned  to  account 
by  a  brief  review  of  the  resources  of  Turkey  as  fashioned  by  the  joint 
effects  of  war  and  treaty.  A  sketch  of  the  measures  by  which  they 
may  be  brought  into  a  state  of  promising  development  seems  to 
follow  in  natural  succession.  There  is  more  usefulness  as  well  as 
more  interest  in  treating  of  what  may  be  made  out  of  the  portion 
which  remains,  than  in  poring  over  the  memories  of  that  which  is 
lost. 

To  an  unprejudiced  eye  the  curtailment  of  the  Sultan's  sovereignty 
along  the  line  of  territory  stretching  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adri- 
atic is  not  entirely  destitute  of  consolation  bordering  on  advantage. 
More  trouble  than  profit  accrued  from  the  government  of  provinces 
remote  from  the  seat  of  power,  peopled  by  ill-assorted,  self-asserting, 
or  oppressed  and  disaffected  subjects,  accessible  at  any  time  to  the 
intrigues  and  actual  seductions  of  sympathy  or  ambition  from  with- 
out. Boumania,  tamed  down  by  experience,  is  not  likely  to  play  the 
part  of  tool  again  to  the  injury  of  Turkey.  Servia  quite  independent 
is  more  adapted  than  before  to  the  duties  of  a  quiet  neighbour.  If 
the  present  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  were  to  take 
a  permanent  form,  the  Sclavonic  danger  would  be  considerably 
weakened  by  the  rival  positions  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  former  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Porte.  As  for 
Montenegro  and  its  half-starved  desperadoes,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  an  opening  to  the  sea,  and  the  acquisition  of  land 
sufficient  for  their  sustenance,  will  render  them  less  subservient  to 
instigations  from  without.  Bulgaria,  with  its  two  moieties  of  inde- 
pendence and  autonomy,  may  well  be  expected  to  prove  the  vulnerable 
side  of  European  Turkey.  But  even  that  thorn  may  be  kept  from 
penetrating  too  far  by  the  Balkan  Mountains,  an  unconditional 
transfer  of  the  Dobrutchka  to  Prince  Charles,  and  a  judicious  organisa- 
tion of  Eastern  Roumelia.  The  value  of  these  considerations  might 
foe  fairly  increased  by  the  extension  of  an  obvious  act  of  justice. 
Roumania  purchases  its  new  advantages  by  submission  to  a  tribute 
open  to  extinction  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  in  block  of  calculated 
amount.  Why  should  not  other  districts  along  the  same  frontier  of 
Turkey  legalise  their  improved  positions  by  a  similar  process  of  equit- 
able compensation  ? 

The  full  meaning  of  these  remarks  and  suggestions  may  be 
understood  as  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  Turkey  will  find  its 
best  road  to  the  recovery  of  independence  and  strength  in  an  earnest 
undistracted  attention  to  the  culture  of  its  remaining  extent  of 
empire,  large  and  productive,  as  it  is,  both  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally, no  less  than  in  a  material  sense.  The  difficulties,  no  doubt, 
are  great,  but  the  elements  of  improvement  exist,  the  necessity  of 
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using  them  appears  to  be  felt,  and  friendly  assistance  from  without 
is  abundantly  at  hand.  In  whatever  degree  opinions  may  differ  as 
to  the  policy  which  has  brought  on  the  present  state  of  things,  or 
to  that  which  is  laden  with  heavy  responsibilities  in  future,  the  die 
is  cast,  and  nothing  short  of  failure  upon  trial  can  give  an  honour- 
able colour  to  retreat.  Those  who  are  on  the  scene  of  action  and 
those  who  have  authority  to  give  command  are  of  course  the  first  to 
be  looked  to  for  a  regulated  plan  of  procedure.  To  any  one  who 
has  neither  of  those  advantages  it  may  seem  desirable  that  such 
measures  as  tend  directly  to  the  increase  of  revenue  and  require  only 
an  order  of  the  Government  to  set  them  on  foot,  should  stand  foremost 
for  adoption.  Under  this  head  financial  reform,  cessation  of  the  farm- 
ing system,  and  security  against  corruption,  would  naturally  come. 
Boards  or  Commissions  for  the  promotion  of  trade,  agriculture,  and 
communications  by  land  and  water  are  also  much  needed.  They 
should  be  composed  in  part  of  foreigners,  and  laid  open,  together 
with  the  soil  itself,  to  foreign  capital  and  enterprise,  which  would 
find  additional  sources  of  profit  in  forests,  mines,  and  quarries. 

The  principle  of  religious  freedom,  in  point  of  creed  and  worship, 
is  already  recognised  by  authority.  It  ought  to  be  carried  out  not 
only  in  word  but  also  in  practice  to  every  thing,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  public  processions,  and  other  ostentatious  demonstrations, 
which  had  better  be  repressed  as  having  more  of  an  invidious  than  of 
a  devotional  character. 

A  strict  economy — subordinate,  of  course,  to  efficiency — must  be 
the  rule  in  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  empire  under  professional 
advice.  This,  indeed,  is  applicable  to  all  the  departments.  Magnum 
vectigal  est  parsimonia.  The  composition  of  the  army  is  an 
extremely  delicate  question.  No  doubt  of  that.  Turk  and  Greek, 
Christian  and  Mussulman,  rolled  together  indiscriminately  in  the 
same  regiments  would  hardly  find  a  sufficiency  of  joint  working 
power  in  the  patriotic  title  of  Ottomanism.  A  separation  of  the 
discordant  elements  into  companies  or  regiments  might  prove  a 
remedy.  Commands  of  lower  degree  might  be  given  to  officers  dif- 
fering from  their  men  in  creed  and  race  ;  but  it  is  presumable  that 
another  rule  would,  in  general,  be  required  for  those  of  the  higher 
class.  In  exceptional  cases  a  foreigner  would  be  more  acceptable 
than  a  native.  Well  paid,  well  provided,  and  fairly  treated,  the 
soldier  would  naturally  be  less  susceptible  in  other  respects.  In  the 
Crimean  war  several  thousands  of  Turkish  infantry  were  commanded 
by  English  officers. 

The  navy  seems  to  offer  more  facilities  for  mixture  of  the  kind  in 
question.  In  earlier  periods  the  Turkish  ships  of  war  were  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  manned  with  Greeks. 

Great  changes  have  still  to  be  effected  in  the  civil  departments  of 
highest  importance.  A  central  Parliament  comprising  members  of 
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every  class,  councils  of  Liberal  construction,  tribunals  professing  an 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  hold  out  the  promise  of  a  real 
constitutional  reform.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  a  practical 
result,  corresponding  with  the  principles  of  free  legislation,  respon- 
sible government,  and  unbiassed  justice,  can  be  secured.  Despotism 
of  a  military,  fanatical,  one-sided  character  has  to  be  converted,  under 
most  untoward  circumstances,  into  a  system  the  very  reverse  of  that 
to  which  it  succeeds.  The  first,  the  only  Napoleon  exclaimed  in 
one  of  his  thousand  and  one  bulletins,  *  Ou  sont  done  les  bornes  du 
possible  ? '  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  case  of  reformed  Turkey 
this  question  may  be  answered  by  notes  of  triumph.  But  the 
obstacles  to  such  an  issue  are  not  to  be  overcome  by  a  wish.  Can 
they  be  overcome  by  something  more  substantial  ?  Let  us  see. 

History  shows  by  positive  examples,  few  but  decisive,  in  what  man  - 
ner  the  most  unexpected  changes  can  be  effected  by  a  strong  hand 
united  with  a  strong  determined  mind.  In  the  series  of  Turkish  Em- 
perors we  find  a  Mahomet  or  a  Suleyman  endowed  with  qualities  of 
that  overwhelming  kind.  In  the  present  crisis  of  Eastern  affairs  no 
such  hero  has  hitherto  appeared.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  a 
state  of  things,  like  that  in  Turkey  now,  is  capable  of  receiving  im- 
pressions equal  to  the  desire  of  Europe  and  the  demands  of  England. 
The  vultus  instantis  tyranni  would  not  be  tolerated,  the  arbitrium 
popularis  aurce  would  not  be  steady  enough  to  bring  order  out  of 
compulsion,  and  strength  out  of  weakness.  Turkey,  shorn  of  its  dis- 
affected provinces,  continues  to  be  rich  by  nature  in  the  capital 
points  of  soil,  climate,  and  position.  The  immediate  steps  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  revive  these  slumbering  advantages  are  already 
suggested,  and,  it  may  be,  already  in  part  applied.  But  other  and 
far  greater  causes  of  depression  have  need  to  be  considered  before  the 
more  obvious  means  of  improvement  can  acquire  that  degree  of 
general  and  systematic  action  which  commands  confidence,  and 
realises  the  object  of  their  employment. 

The  Sultan,  in  his  capacity  of  Caliph,  was,  in  fact,  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Ministers  had  only  to  execute  their  master's  commands. 
L'Etat,  c'etait  lui.  But  the  Sultan,  though  secluded,  so  to  speak, 
was  not  alone  in  his  palace.  There  he  was  surrounded  by  his  wives,, 
his  concubines,  his  eunuchs,  and  other  household  officers ;  and  it 
followed  naturally  that  his  Ministers  were  exposed  to  the  secret 
influence,  the  poisoned  whisper,  of  any  intriguing  courtier.  Their 
situation  was  one  in  which  fear  and  suspicion  overpowered  the  sense 
of  duty,  and  the  exercise  of  administrative  judgment.  The  creation, 
of  a  Parliament  may  fairly  be  traced  to  the  dread  of  this  dangerous 
and  paralysing  nightmare. 

The  experiment  of  Parliamentary  control  has  been  made,  and  some 
favourable  appearances  gave  it  a  momentary  credit.  There  was  evidence 
of  provincial  ability  and  a  spirit  of  independence,  too  outspoken, 
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perhaps,  for  the  infancy  of  a  popular  institution.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
its  meetings  are  suspended  for  the  present,  and  what  has  not  unfre- 
quently  followed  such  suspensions  in  other  times  and  other  countries 
we  all  know.  A  Parliament,  collared  like  one  of  the  two  dogs  in 
Burns's  poem,  would  be  fit  for  little  more  than  to  register  the  man- 
dates of  the  Sovereign.  A  controlling  element,  not  a  rival  authority, 
is  what  the  interests  of  the  country  in  its  present  condition  require. 
Is  there  no  form  of  State  Council  that  would  answer  the  purpose  ;  one, 
for  instance,  composed  in  certain  proportions  of  members  imperial, 
ministerial  and  popular,  the  first  removable  only  on  petition,  the 
second  official,  the  third  renewable  quinquennially  by  free  election, 
and  each  class  open  to  all  religions. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  recognised  aristocracy 
in  Turkey.  The  Ulemas  in  a  corporate  and  proprietary  sense  are  the 
only  approach  to  a  class  of  that  kind,  and  in  them  an  exclusive 
spirit  bordering  on  fanaticism  instilled  by  education  prevails.  The 
creation  of  an  intermediate  estate  between  Throne  and  People  is  by 
no  means  impossible ;  but  while  the  want  of  it  continues,  a  general 
Parliament  can  hardly  be  constructed  with  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
rural  districts  must  look  elsewhere  for  security  and  improvement. 

The  new  signification  given  officially  to  the  word  '  Ottoman,'  as 
descriptive  of  a  Turkish  subject  without  reference  to  creed  or  race, 
carries  with  it  a  pledge  of  equal  treatment  under  the  law  to  all  alike. 
Uniformity  of  sentiment  as  to  the  country's  welfare  was,  no  doubt,  the 
object  of  that  innovation.  It  is,  nevertheless,  difficult  to  conceive 
its  complete  success  when  the  manners  of  more  than  one  principal 
race  are  so  widely  separated  from  those  of  the  dominant  population. 
Domestic  slavery  and  its  attendant  custom — the  seclusion  of  women — 
being  confined  to  Turkish  families,  the  families  of  that  nation  have 
necessarily  little  or  no  intercourse  of  a  social  or  intimate  kind  with 
their  neighbours,  be  they  Greeks,  Jews,  or  Armenians.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  no  end  of  loosening  and  shaking  must  take  place  before 
the  prejudices  of  caste  can  yield  to  the  sympathies  of  humanity  and 
subjection  to  the  same  Government.  No  trivial  obstacles  are  these 
to  Union  identified  in  proverbs  with  Force.  The  female  captives 
would  probably  be  glad  to  have  the  barriers  removed ;  but  not  so 
their  jailors.  Bluebeard  would  be  slow  to  give  up  the  key  of  his 
harem. — But  now  let  us  turn  to  a  quarter  where  the  difficulties  are 
less  stubborn. 

Supposing  all  to  be  right  at  the  seat  of  Grovernment,  there  still 
remains  for  consideration  by  what  machinery  the  reforms  adopted 
there  may  be  most  effectively  secured  from  neglect  or  perversion  in 
the  process  of  execution.  It  would  hardly  be  safe  for  the  Porte  to 
rely  on  the  ordinary  class  of  officials  appointed  to  places  of  trust 
in  the  provinces.  A  change  so  great  as  that  of  the  reform  required 
in  Turkey  would  be  doomed  to  failure  without  some  better  guaranty 
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than  their  habitual  management.  In  the  beginning  at  least,  or  until 
the  improvements  had  taken  root,  some  special  form  of  authority  in 
strict  concert  with  the  Government  would  have  to  be  provided  in 
numerous  parts  of  the  empire.  A  plan  of  this  kind  might,  perhaps, 
be  carried  out  by  means  consistent  with  Turkish  practice  in  cases  of 
more  than  common  importance,  although  on  a  larger  scale  than  any 
recorded  precedents  would  warrant.  The  Vila/yets,  or  districts 
which  compose  the  Sultan's  dominion,  might  be  so  grouped  according 
to  their  respective  local  circumstances  as  to  form  on  the  whole  a 
collection,  say,  of  twelve  or  fifteen  principal  divisions,  without  altering 
the  present  limits  of  the  provinces.  A  Governor  of  known  ability 
and  trustworthy  qualities  might  be  placed  at  the  head  of  each  under 
the  accustomed  title  of  Beglerbeg,  which  implies  a  superior  degree  of 
power  and  dignity ;  nor  would  it  be  amiss  to  add  two  secretaries,  one 
only  of  whom  should  be  a  Mussulman,  authorised  to  receive  informa- 
tion of  his  Excellency's  intentions,  to  express  their  opinions  thereon, 
and  to  communicate  with  the  Ministerial  department  on  necessary 
occasions,  their  chief  being  duly  apprised. 

Furthermore,  no  small  advantage  might  be  derived  from  the 
establishment  of  rural  and  municipal  councils,  formed  by  popular 
election,  limited  to  respectable  taxpayers,  and  also  confined  to  the 
treatment  of  civil  affairs  relating  to  each  locality,  apart  from  the  de- 
partments of  religion  and  justice,  with  the  admission  of  two  members 
appointed  by  State  authority. 

In  a  country  of  mixed  population  and  conflicting  religions,  the 
police  is  a  .matter  of  so  much  consequence  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  close  this  memorandum  of  notions,  in  great  part  conjectural, 
without  a  few  words  on  that  subject.  Besides  the  general  sanction 
of  Government,  each  local  section  of  the  police  has  in  such  a  country 
more  than  anywhere  need  of  careful  organisation  and  stringent  re- 
sponsibility. In  the  hands  of  a  single  party,  and  that  party  heretofore 
dominant,  it  would  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  equal 
laws.  A  mixture  of  elements  would  seem  to  be  indispensable.  The 
question  of  proportion  may  puzzle  even  a  practical  judgment.  One 
thing  is  clear:  the  selection  of  a  competent  head-man,  judicious, 
firm,  and  equitable,  is  a  paramount  duty  in  every  case  which  regards 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 

While  the  last  paragraph  is  fresh  from  a  pen  which  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  skill,  the  daily  journals  teem  with  news  of  the  Afghan 
hostilities,  and  the  first  brilliant  successes  of  our  Indian  army.  They 
also  exhibit  many  painful  signs  of  the  part  which  a  Power  in  friendly 
relation  with  England  has  taken  in  rousing  the  angry  passions  and 
abetting  the  offensive  conduct  of  Shere  Aali.  This  is  not  an  occasion 
for  entering  into  the  question  of  right.  We  are  engaged  in  a  war 
which,  however  triumphant  in  its  outset,  is  exposed  to  serious  reverses, 
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to  say  nothing  of  other  onerous  contingencies.  The  language  of  en- 
couragement is  therefore  the  language  of  true  patriotism,  so  long  at 
least  as  a  display  of  censure  or  mistrust  may  tend  to  weaken  or  em- 
barrass the  operations  necessary  for  success.  It  is  not  only  in 
Afghanistan  that  our  responsible  helmsmen  have  much  to  overcome. 
They  are  pledged  to  work  their  way  elsewhere,  as  best  they  can, 
through  a  jungle  of  difficulties — ennobled,  indeed,  by  grand  aims,  but 
also  entangled  with  the  rudest  chances. 

The  time  employed  in  dotting  down  these  cursory  remarks  and 
suggestions  owes  to  much  interruption  the  advantage  of  closing  them 
with  the  knowledge  of  some  improvement  in  our  political  prospects 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  horizon,  however,  cannot  be  clear  in 
Eastern  quarters  while  Russia  retains  so  large  a  force  in  Turkey,  and 
a  ruinous  claim  to  indemnity  hangs,  like  the  fabled  sword,  over  its 
Sovereign's  head. 

You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house  ;  you  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

This  article,  sketchy  as  it  is,  and  disproportioned  to  the  important 
and  extensive  subject  of  which  it  treats,  can  have  but  little  claim  to 
attention  unless  it  be  on  the  ground  of  our  interest  in  the  welfare 
and  independence  of  Turkey.  That  interest  is  no  fancy.  It  has 
reality  for  its  foundation,  and  other  countries  of  Europe  have  their 
share  in  it  to  no  small  amount.  The  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea, 
together  with  the  countries  either  bordering  on  those  waters  or 
accessible  from  them,  could  not  fail  to  regret  the  transfer  of  their 
great  southern  issue  to  the  hands  of  a  dependent  or  a  restrictive  Power. 
The  Turkish  Government  acts  on  principles  favourable  to  commerce, 
and  it  only  wants  a  free  command  of  its  natural  resources  to  carry 
them  out  to  a  degree  which  would  not  only  augment  indefinitely  the 
passage  of  trade  by  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles,  but  feed  European 
markets  with  increased  supplies  from  its  own  productive  territories. 
I  have  already  noticed  circumstances  which  threaten  to  impede,  if 
not  to  prevent,  so  useful  a  development.  Whether  the  war  indemnity 
is  to  be  forced  upon  Turkey  without  more  delay,  or  to  be  staved  off 
by  the  victim's  most  natural  reluctance  to  undergo  so  fatal  a  crash, 
is  not  yet  clear.  The  public  journals  continue  to  vary  in  their  lan- 
guage on  the  subject.  The  Sultan  has  to  deal  with  a  triumphant 
and  unsparing  neighbour.  The  Congress,  though  a  creation,  Briareus 
like,  of  many  arms,  could  not  stretch  out  one  of  them  to  shield 
him  from  the  most  ruinous  of  the  blows  levelled  at  his  independence. 
The  cloud  may  burst  into  a  deluge,  or  disperse  into  vapour.  My 
wishes  are  given  for  the  latter  solution  with  little  reliance  on  their 
efficacy. 

It  is  something  to  have  learned  during  the  composition  of  this 
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disjointed  article  that  the  Emperor  of  Eussia's  demand  of  a  free  passage 
for  his  troops  through  the  Dobrutchka  has  been  withdrawn,  but  the 
state  of  affairs  in  that  division  of  Bulgaria  which  is  called  Eastern 
Eoumelia  forms  a  sad  counterpart  to  that  second  thought.  On  this 
subject  a  leader  has  appeared  within  the  last  day  or  two  in  one  of 
our  principal  morning  papers,  describing  the  refusal  of  the  chief 
local  official  established  by  the  Kussians  at  some, place  in  Eastern 
Eoumelia  to  recognise  the  authority  of  our  Commissioners  acting 
under  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  his  appeal  to  a  mob  whose  violence 
obliged  our  Commissioners,  together  with  their  Austrian  colleague, 
to  retire.  This  palpable  obstruction  coinciding  with  the  persecution 
of  Mussulman  families  owning  places  of  residence  in  the  same 
province  may  well  be  suspected  of  proceeding  from  a  quarter  hostile 
to  the  settlement  of  Turkish  affairs  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
Berlin  Plenipotentiaries.  In  addition  to  these  unpleasant  appear- 
ances we  have  still  to  learn  what  difficulties  may  arise  out  of  the 
Greek  claim,  and  in  what  manner  the  dissatisfaction  of  Montenegro 
and  Albania  will  be  appeased. 

As  matters  now  stand,  to  pursue  the  subject  further  would  be  an 
idle  task.  Time  has  its  disclosures  as  well  as  its  secrets.  It  has  also 
a  movement  of  its  own,  and  the  busiest  of  inquirers  must  often  take 
patience  for  his  badge. 

STRATFORD  DE  EEDCLIFFE. 
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EICH  people  with  tender  hearts  have  been  having  a  hard  time  of  it 
lately,  in  many  ways.  Never  surely  before  were  so  many  and  such 
harrowing  appeals  made  every  day  to  their  feelings  on  behalf  of 
sufferers  of  every  description.  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  sickness 
and  old  age,  our  neglected  children,  pining  needlewomen,  hard  times, 
strikes,  workhouses,  crowded  alleys,  fever-nests,  polluted  water-supply, 
small-pox,  pauperism,  monotony,  dreariness,  and  drink,  haunt  our 
thoughts  by  day,  if  not  our  dreams  by  night.  Schemes  for  allevia- 
tions and  reforms  meet  us  at  every  turn ;  but  in  our  attempts  to 
solace  ourselves  by  giving  alms,  we  are  met  by  innumerable  diffi- 
culties, and  hampered  and  bewildered  by  unanswerable  admonitions 
both  from  within  and  without,  about  the  danger  of  pauperising,  till 
some  of  us  scarcely  dare  offer  a  cup  of  beef-tea  to  a  sick  neighbour 
for  fear  of  demoralising  him,  and  offending  against  the  canons  of 
political  economy  and  the  organisation  of  charity.  All  this  is 
doubtless  inevitable,  and  for  our  good.  The  comparative  conditions 
of  rich  and  poor  in  London  now  are  not  such  as  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  reflect  upon  with  comfort.  But  how  one  longs  for  some  outpour- 
ing of  comfortable,  unhesitating,  old-fashioned,  joyous  bounty — not 
judicious  administration  of  charity,  but  a  good  hearty  swing  of 
generosity — if  only  it  might  be  innocently  indulged  in. 

And  by  degrees,  one  and  another,  here  and  there,  are  finding  out 
simple,  harmless,  priceless  boons  which  can  be  given  with  an  open 
hand  and  a  glad  heart — boons  which  are  '  twice  blessed '  in  the 
delight  they  afford  to  '  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  : '  such 
gifts  as  we  should  not  be  ashamed  to  offer  to  our  most  honoured 
friends.  People  have  lately  begun  to  find  out  the  mutual  delight 
produced  by  gifts  of  flowers,  of  pictures,  and  other  decorations,  by 
gardens  and  '  open  spaces,'  by  excursions  into  the  country,  by  con- 
certs and  readings,  by  any  of  the  little  embellishments  of  life  which 
are  such  matters  of  course  among  the  rich  that  we  are  scarcely  aware 
of  the  influence  they  have  on  our  own  lives ;  and  that  few  of  us  can 
guess  what  is  the  parching  and  sickening  effect  of  their  utter  and 
prolonged  absence.  Lately  a  flash  of  pleasure  lighted  up  many  a 
private  house  and  many  a  rich  nursery,  as  well  as  the  bare  and  cheer- 
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less  infirmaries  of  our  huge  pauper  schools,  when  one  or  two  kind 
hearts  and  busy  brains  planned  and  made  known  a  scheme  for 
collecting  not  guineas  but  toys,  old  as  well  as  new,  and  brightening 
the  faces  of  a  multitude  of  poor  little  sick  children  with  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  nursery  cupboards  and  toy-shops  of  the  West  End.  It  is 
an  indescribable  relief  to  know  of  ways  of  giving  unlimited  pleasure 
without  the  possibility  of  doing  harm  to  any  one. 

Another  such  simple  but  fruitful  discovery  has  been  made  by  a 
lady,  who  last  summer  engaged  a  little  four-roomed  cottage  close  to 
her  own  garden-gate  in  the  country,  and  in  it  received  during  the 
three  summer  months  a  succession  of  children  from  the  crowded 
parts  of  London,  in  batches  of  six  or  seven — each  batch  under  the 
care  of  some  hard-working  woman,  known  to  the  children's  parents — 
each  little  party  staying  a  week  in  the  country,  '  on  a  visit  to  a 
friend,  like  other  people,'  and  returning  home  '  loaded  with  little 
gift-books,  toys,  little  shawls,  flowers,  cakes,  fruit : '  these  last  being 
little  remembrances  from  kind  neighbours,  who,  by  the  hostess's 
wish,  abstained  from  giving  money  to  the  children ;  the  object 
throughout  being  to  avoid  making  it  a  '  charity  business,'  and  pre- 
serve the  idea  of  a  simple  visit.  Once  a  week 

The  new  batch  left  London  by  as  early  a  train  as  possible,  with  return  tickets, 
.  .  .  and  were  received  by  the  old  batch  as  they  landed,  and  all  fourteen  walked 
up  the  hill  together.  Then  the  combined  forces  had  one  cheerful  dinner  together ; 
then  the  old  ones  showed  the  new  ones  their  happy  playing  grounds,  their  limits 
or  bounds  ;  and  after  tea  the  new  ones  accompanied  the  home-going  party  to  the 
steamer,  they  travelling  home  with  the  morning's  return  tickets,  happy  and 
joyous  :  the  pleasant  day  they  enjoyed  together  and  the  looking  forward  to  their 
homes,  be  they  never  so  homely,  and  all  they  had  to  tell  and  to  show,  making  the 
departure  as  pleasant  as  the  arrival. 

This  last  device  is  an  instance  of  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
abundantly  fruitful  of  all  possible  ways  of  helping  the  poor,  namely, 
the  exercise  of  simple  hospitality  towards  them.  If  this  were 
practised  to  anything  like  the  extent  of  our  opportunities,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  might  prove  almost  a  new  hemisphere  of  mutual 
blessing  for  rich  and  poor.  Hitherto  almost  all  our  philanthropy 
has  been  directed,  and  very  naturally,  to  visiting  the  poor  in  their 
homes,  or  in  institutions  provided,  for  them,  and  for  them  only — 
schools,  hospitals,  asylums  of  all  sorts.  It  is  only  here  and  there, 
accidentally  as  it  were,  and  very  occasionally,  that  we  have  tried 
welcoming  them  into  our  own  homes.  But  let  those  who  have  tried 
it  say  how  great  and  how  pure  is  the  joy  of  receiving  guests  to  whom 
a  visit  is  a  balm  and  a  cordial :  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  labour  of 
keeping  up  society,  nor  yet  a  mere  amusement,  but  a  help  which 
enables  them  to  go  forward  with  renewed  strength  on  the  journey  of 
life.  Many  such  guests  doubtless  are  to  be  found  in  the  host's  own 
social  class.  The  beauty  of  the  idea  of  hospitality  is  that  it  is  not 
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confined  to  any  class.  It  is  a  simple  act  of  friendliness  which  implies 
nothing  but  goodwill.  But  if  any  one  wants  to  reap  a  constant,  easy, 
abundant  harvest  of  satisfaction  and  cheering,  let  him  or  her  — perhaps 
it  will  come  most  easily  to  her — keep  a  spare  room  for  the  poor,  and 
a  spare  '  couvert '  at  the  kitchen  table  for  poor  neighbours ;  and  let 
the  servants  take  their  part  in  making  the  house  such  a  centre,  as 
every  well-appointed  house  should  be,  of  hospitality  and  friendly 
entertainment  (in  both  senses  of  the  word)  for  rich  and  poor,  old 
and  young,  invalids  and  bright  active  helpers. 

Here  is  the  key  of  the  whole  question :  let  the  servants  take  their 
part.  This  is  what  makes  the  difficulty  in  imagination,  and  the 
great  gain  in  practice.  I  know  well  how  impossible  it  would  seem 
in  many  a  rich  house  for  the  mistress  and  the  maids  to  join  together 
in  inviting  and  entertaining  poor  friends  and  acquaintance ;  what 
bugbears  the  mere  suggestion  conjures  up  before  the  mistresses'  ima- 
gination, of  possible  consequences  and  certain  shyness.  Many 
mistresses  would  say,  if  they  spoke  out  quite  honestly — '  How  can 
we  let  our  servants  exercise  hospitality,  when  we  don't  speak  to  them 
ourselves  once  in  a  month,  except  to  give  necessary  orders,  and  when 
we  don't  half  trust  them,  and  want  all  their  time  for  ourselves,  and 
have  much  ado  as  it  is  to  keep  their  friends  and  followers  out  of  our 
kitchens  ? '  But  is  not  this  state  of  things  in  itself  a  great  evil  ? 
and  would  not  the  very  fact  of  joining  in  a  common  effort  of  hospi- 
tality be  the  best  cure  for  it  ?  Of  course,  while  mistresses  are  wholly 
engrossed  in  the  toils  of  society,  and  are  content  to  live  with  their 
servants  as  if  they  were  machines,  it  is  useless  to  draw  their  attention 
to  the  richness  of  the  possibilities  they  are  neglecting.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  with  all  mistresses.  Many  a  kind-hearted  woman  has 
time  to  spare,  a  little  space  in  her  house,  and  a  little  margin  of 
money  and  comforts  which  she  would  gladly  know  how  to  turn  to 
account  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  who  live  at  such  an  inconvenient 
distance,  and  the  thought  of  whose  wretched  homes  weighs  upon  her 
spirits,  and  haunts  and  upbraids  her  in  her  own  comfortable  abode  ; 
to  which  she  yet  is  bound  by  the  most  sacred  ties.  iSuch  women  sigh 
over  the  accounts  they  read  of  the  '  homes  of  the  London  poor,'  and 
half  envy  those  who  are  free  enough  from  home  claims  to  go  and 
work  among  them,  and  send  contributions  from  time  to  time  to 
charitable  undertakings,  and  wish  they  could  do  more.  If  they  did 
but  know  it,  they  might  do  what  no  one  else  can  do. 

But  they  cannot  do  it  alone.  They  cannot  do  it  without  the  willing, 
hearty  cooperation  of  their  servants.  "Would  this  be  difficult  to  obtain  ? 
I  believe  that  if  the  mistresses  wished  it,  nothing  would  be  easier.  I 
believe  that  we  can  form  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  amount  of  power  and 
willingness  to  help  which  is  latent  in  the  vast  army  of  women  servants 
who  fill  the  houses  of  the  comfortable  classes.  I  believe  few  mis- 
tresses know  half  the  little  acts  of  kindness  which  are  done  down- 
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stairs — sometimes  more  or  less  clandestinely,  perhaps  not  always  even 
quite  honestly — but  which  are  the  irrepressible  signs  of  an  amount  of 
kindly  feeling  which,  if  recognised  and  encouraged  and  directed  by 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  might  blossom  into  quite  incalculable  use- 
fulness. And  what  hinders  this  recognition  and  sharing  in  each 
other's  efforts  ?  Whence  comes  the  strange  distance  and  deadness 
which  has  crept  in  between  the  two  branches  of  our  households  ?  No 
doubt  it  is  owing  to  many  causes,  but  the  chief  of  them  seem  to  me 
to  be  want  of  thought  and  want  of  a  common  object.  If  mistresses 
would  give  as  much  thought  to  perfecting  their  relations  with  their 
own  servants  as  many  of  them  now  do  to  benefiting  the  poor,  they 
might  bring  about  more  improvement,  and  a  more  spreading  self- 
multiplying  blessing,  than  any  one  who  has  not  tried  it  would 
dream  of. 

It  is  true  that  in  such  an  undertaking  a  woman  must  be  prepared 
to  encounter  a  searching  test  of  her  own  character.  No  lady  can  be 
a  trusted  leader  in  her  own  house  whose  own  conduct  is  not  thoroughly 
consistent  with  her  charitable  aims.  No  giving  of  one's  substance  to 
feed  the  poor  will  pass  muster  with  the  keen  observers  downstairs  as 
a  substitute  for  the  charity  which  '  seeketh  not  her  own.'  To  be  a 
saint  to  one's  lady's-maid,  one  must  be  so  all  day  long,  and  to  the 
backbone.  And  to  employ  one's  servants  and  one's  house  in  enter- 
taining the  poor,  one  must  of  course  be  content  not  to  be  stretching 
both  to  the  utmost  limits  of  time  and  space  in  intercourse  with  the 
rich.  Would  not  these  conditions  be  as  wholesome  for  the  mistress 
as  for  the  servants  ? 

We  may  be  sure  that  mistresses  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present 
state  of  things.  Most  ladies  are  weary  of  lamentations  over  the 
degeneracy  of  servants  in  these  days — over  their  indifference,  their 
independence,  their  dress,  their  demands  for  '  days  out '  and  other 
amusements  which  mistresses  are  loth  to  recognise,  and  dare  not 
interfere  with.  It  is  probable  that  some  corresponding  expressions 
of  dissatisfaction  may  be  to  be  heard  in  the  servants'  hall.  Without 
pretending  to  say  what  are  all  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things,  or  all 
the  remedies  required  by  it,  it  is  at  least  easy  to  see  that  much  of  it 
arises  from  the  want  of  an  outlet  for  very  natural  feelings  ;  and  from 
the  absence  of  human  interest  in  the  routine  of  household  work,  when 
it  is  as  elaborately  subdivided  as  must  be  the  case  in  large  establish- 
ments. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  immense  amount  of  real  fervent  benevo- 
lence which  is  being  expended  by  ladies  in  London  upon  all  sorts  of 
charitable  undertakings — of  the  district  visiting,  and  hospital  and 
school  visiting,  the  rent  collecting,  and  the  excursions,  and  the  .read- 
ings and  concerts,  the  attendance  at  committees — the  canvassing  for 
votes,  and  the  collecting  of  subscriptions,  one  cannot  believe  that 
there  is  any  want  among  them  either  of  kindness  of  heart  or  of  energy  ; 
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but  there  is  surely  something  grievously  amiss  in  our  social  state, 
when  so  much  benevolent  activity  out  of  doors  is  compatible  with  so 
strangely  paralysed  a  domestic  condition.  It  is  impossible,  of  course, 
to  say  how  far  the  two  things  are  combined  in  the  same  households. 
If  only  those  ladies  who  took  no  part  in  out-of-door  charity  were  in 
trouble  with  their  servants,  or  living  entirely  aloof  from  them,  there 
would  be  no  obvious  hollowness,  and  the  scandal  would  be  less.  But 
I  fear  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  I  fear  that  with  too  many 
ladies  charity  begins  next  door,  or  in  the  next  district;  or  if  it 
begins  in  their  own  homes,  it  stays  entirely  upstairs,  and  counts  the 
workhouse  and  the  hospital  as  nearer  than  the  kitchen  and  the 
servants'  hall. 

But,  not  to  dwell  upon  this,  which  I  should  be  heartily  glad  to 
believe  an  imaginary  reproach,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
kindest  and  best  mistresses  feel  their  relations  with  their  servants  to 
be  difficult  and  often  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  attempt  to  enter 
into  friendly  relations  where  there  is  no  partnership  in  work,  and 
where  manners  and  habits  of  thought  are  very  unlike,  has  almost 
necessarily  something  artificial  and  embarrassing  about  it.  Tact  and 
cordiality  of  manner  will  go  far  to  diminish  this  difficulty,  but  no- 
thing will  so  effectually  overcome  it  as  a  common  undertaking.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  thought  a  gain  that  ladies  in  these  days  have  lost 
the  power  as  completely  as  the  will  to  do  household  work  with  their 
own  hands ;  but  since  it  is  so,  the  opportunity  of  sharing  any  work 
(which  is  the  one  main  root  of  natural  and  friendly  relations)  has 
almost  disappeared.  Some  slight  amount  of  superintendence,  which 
in  fact  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  taking  note  of  results,  and  does 
not  imply  the  slightest  knowledge  of  processes,  is  as  much  as  most 
ladies  have  occasion  to  bestow  upon  their  households ;  and  the  weekly 
consultation  over  the  housekeeping  books,  though  it  certainly  brings 
the  migtress  into  very  real  relations  with  at  least  one  member  of  her 
household,  does  not  always  tend  to  sweeten  those  relations. 

Now,  suppose  a  kind-hearted  mistress  of  a  house,  having  some 
time,  money,  and  space  to  spare,  and  willing  to  take  thought  and 
trouble  to  make  her  house  all  that  it  might  be.  Suppose  such  a 
mistress  to  have  as  her  head  servant  a  sensible  motherly  woman,  who 
is  ready  to  do  her  part  for  the  same  object.  This  is  not  a  very  extra- 
vagant supposition ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  set  a  limit  to  the  .bless- 
ings which,  with  a  cordial  understanding  between  these  two,  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  bestow  within  the  four  walls  of  their  own 
home.  Suppose  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  house  simply  furnished  with 
two  or  three  iron  bedsteads,  a  comfortable  armchair,  some  grow- 
ing flowers  in  the  windows,  and  a  bookcase  well  stored  with  both 
good  and  light  reading.  Mention  the  existence  of  such  a  room  to 
any  hard-working  clergyman  or  almoner  of  a  relief  society  in  poor 
VOL.  V.— No.  23.  C 
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districts;  and  let  it  be  known  that  any  poor  men  or. women,  children, 
or  married  couples,  as  you  feel  inclined,  to  whom  fresh  air  and  good 
food  are  an  object,  will  be  welcome  guests  for  a  week  or  two.  You 
can  make  any  conditions  about  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  infec- 
tion ;  and  if  the  housekeeper  knows  what  she  is  about,  you  need  fear 
no  trouble  on  this  account.1  It  will  not  be  long  before  your  hospi- 
tality will  be  abundantly  accepted.  We  scarcely  know  till  we  try  it, 
what  the  boon  is,  to  dwellers  in  the  crowded  parts  of  London,  of  the 
mere  fresh  air  and  space  of  a  good-sized  room  in  a  gentleman's  house, 
even  in  London.  And  then  the  good  food  supplied  without  their 
own  care,  and  not  cooked  before  their  eyes  in  the  living-room.  It 
seems  little  to  us,  but  to  them  it  is  new  life,  and  after  a  week  or  two 
they  look  like  different  creatures.  But  this  mere  physical  benefit  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  gain.  A  succession  of  such  visitors  keeps  up 
a  stream  of  life  and  interest  which  wonderfully  freshens  up  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  they  come  to.  Sometimes  one  is  asked  to 
receive  a  mother  and  child ;  and  the  quiet  house  is  perhaps  lightened 
up  by  the  welcome  pattering  of  little  feet,  and  skipping-ropes  and 
dolls  begin  to  lie  about  in  corners  ;  the  little  one  is  in  a  sort  of  fairy- 
land, and  everything  is  touched  with  the  freshness  and  gladness  of 
childhood.  Poor  children  are  so  easily  amused,  so  independent,  and 
used  to  *  minding  '  themselves  and  each  other,  that  they  are  not  half 
the  trouble  that  rich  children  are  to  entertain.  So  it  is,  indeed, 
with  all  poor  visitors.  They  are  much  the  happier  for  having  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  house,  and  it  is  generally  part  of  the  treatment 
required  for  convalescents.  So  they  may  be  set  to  work — one  to  scrub, 
another  to  peel  potatoes,  another  to  wash  up ;  and  so  far  from 
making  trouble  in  the  house,  they  almost  do  the  work  of  another 
servant.  Then  they  have  such  interesting  histories,  which  they  like 
to  tell,  and  which  often  give  opportunities  of  suggesting  some  better 
plan  of  life,  or  of  helping  in  one  way  or  another.  How  gladly  they 
will  help  each  other  in  many  little  ways  !  how  much  the  arrival  of  a 

1  The  following  extract  from  a  paper  written  by  a  lady  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  poor  visitors  (chiefly  convalescents  from  the  East  End  of  London)  may  be 
given  as  an  instance  of  the  sort  of  regulations  which  can  easily  be  made  :  '  I  geno- 
rally  invite  patients  for  a  fortnight,  but  I  am  glad  to  keep  them  for  a  week  or  two 
longer  if  it  appears  desirable.  I  can  only  receive  such  as  are  well  enough  to  make  their 
own  beds  and  keep  their  room  tidy,  as  we  have  not  hands  enough  to  wait  upon 
them.  ...  I  require  a  medical  certificate  in  the  subjoined  form : — 

"  I  certify  that  the  case  of is  one  especially  requiring  rest,  good  air,  and 

food  ;  and  that is  not  suffering  from  any  infectious  complaint." 

'  (Signed)  (Qualified  Practitioner.) 

'  [If  any  stimulants  are  required,  please  state  particularly  the  kind  and  quantity 
to  be  given.] 

'  I  expect  patients  to  come  sufficiently  provided  with  clean  clothes,  and  to  wash 
their  own  linen,  or  pay  for  its  being  put  out.' 
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second  visitor  brightens  up  the  first !     Then  the  little  expeditions  to 
the  parks  or  museums,  perhaps  to  the  play  or  Christy  Minstrels,  cost 
next  to  nothing,  but  give  infinite  pleasure.     In  these  little  parties 
the  servants  will  take  part ;  sometimes  they  give  the  treat.     Perhaps 
the  housemaid's  young  brother  is  called  in  to  escort  her  and  her 
friends,  and  arrives  in  imposing  array,  wanting  only  a  '  button-hole,' 
which  the  housekeeper  comes  up  to  beg  from  the  drawing-room  vases. 
Let  the  servants  once  feel  that  the  mistress  delights  in  such  innocent 
hospitalities,  and  loves  to  share  in  planning  them,  in  hearing  all 
about  them,  and  even  in  taking  a  part  in  such  as  take  place  under 
her  own  roof,  and  there  will  be  an  endless  upspringing  of  cheerful 
little  devices,  plenty  of  willing  hands  to  do  any  little  extra  work 
they  may  involve,  plenty  of  goodwill  and  energy  in  serving  such  a 
motherly  mistress.   It  is  not  the  things  themselves — the  treats,  or  the 
invitations — it  is  the  mistress's  share  in  them  which  strengthens  and 
sweetens  the  relation  between  her  and  her  servants.     If  she  is  wise, 
she  will  leave  almost  all  the  planning  and  contriving  to  them,  and 
will,  if  not  actually  wait  for  .an  invitation  to  her  own  kitchen,  yet 
feel   her   way  as   cautiously  there   as   she   would   in    the   grandest 
drawing-room  she  visits.     But  there  is  no  fear  that  she  will  not  be 
made  heartily  welcome  if  her  heart  is  felt  to  be  in  the  hospitalities 
of  her  own  house — if  she  is  what  the  servants  call  *  a  real  lady  : '  that 
is,  as  incapable  of  using  a  disrespectful  word  or  tone  of  voice  to  any 
one  of  them  as  to  the  friend  she  most  looks  up  to.     I  feel  sure  that 
in  all  relations,  but  above  all  in  our  relations  with  those  of  a  lower 
social  position,  one  great  key  to  all  hearts  is  respectfulness.     All  who 
know  much  of  the  poor  will  agree  in  this :  that  they  are  most  keenly 
sensitive  to  respectful  treatment.     Good  manners  will  go  infinitely 
further  than  money,  further  even  than  kind  deeds,  in  winning  access 
to  them  and  influence  over  them.     Neither  condescension  nor  indul- 
gence will  make  a  mistress  popular.     Servants  dislike  anything  like 
a  lady's  leaving  her  own  proper  place,  even  more  than  she  dislikes  it 
herself.     But  what  is  her  proper  place?     Surely  to  be  as  nearly  as 
may  be  like  a  mother  to  every  inmate  of  her  house ;  as  careful  of 
their  feelings,  as  deeply  interested  in  their  fullest  and  best  develop- 
ment, in  their  highest  improvement  and  freest  enjoyment  of  life,  as 
if  they  were  her  own  flesh  and  blood.     Would  any  mother  who  had 
herself  tasted  the  delight  of  ministering  to  the  poor  be  satisfied  that 
her  daughters  should  grow  up  wholly  absorbed  in  a  routine  of  daily 
drudgery,  without  the  opportunity  of  doing  anything  to  cherish  and 
comfort  the  sick  and  suffering  around  them  ?     And  is  it  right  for 
each  of  us  to  absorb  entirely  in  the  work  of  keeping  our  houses  clean, 
and  preparing  our  food  and  clothing,  three  or  four  or  a  dozen  women 
with  hearts  as  warm  as  our  own,  and  hands  much  more  capable  ? 
Would  it  not  be  a  new  era  for  the  poor,  if  mistresses  had  hearts 

c2 
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motherly  enough  to  rejoice  in  training  their  servants  to  be  fellow- 
workers  with  them  in  all  offices  of  mercy  ? 

And  what  if,  in  doing  this,  our  ideal  of  service  became  somewhat 
altered  ?  What  if  we  learned  to  seek  less  for  minute  skill  and  exactitude 
in  handiwork,  or  strictness  of  discipline  in  a  regular  routine,  and 
more  for  good  sense,  sound  judgment,  and  warm-hearted  activity  ? 
What  if  our  own  life  came  to  be  somewhat  simplified,  so  as  to  allow 
of  greater  freedom  of  mind  and  hands  ?  Would  it  be  not  worth  any 
struggle  to  free  ourselves  from  the  bondage  which  lies  so  heavy  upon 
many  of  us — bondage  to  an  exaggerated  standard  of  perfection  in  our 
furniture  and  surroundings  ?  Wealth  and  fashion  have  brought  our 
tables,  our  dress,  and  our  household  appointments  of  all  kinds  to  such  a 
pitch  of  luxurious  cultivation,  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  very  serious 
difficulty  to  provide  for  and  maintain  the  necessary  care  and  skill  in 
domestic  work.  The  extreme  elaboration  and  complication  of  the 
machine  which  has  to  be  worked  by  servants  in  these  days,  goes  far  to 
account  for  the  common  complaints  against  them.  Eeal  hospitality 
would  require  a  manner  of  living  at  once  simpler  and  more  bountiful 
than  is  common  in  these  days.  Certainly,  the  fresh  current  of  life 
which  is  brought  into  a  house  by  a  succession  of  poor  guests  is  not 
easily  combined  with  exact  mechanical  precision  in  details.  Some- 
thing a  little  more  rough  and  ready,  more  accidental  and  various  and 
cheerful,  something  human  and  living,  blossoming  and  rejoicing, 
gradually  takes  the  place  of  anxious  attention  to  chintzes  and  china, 
to  trains  and  costumes,  soups  and  entremets.  Servants  who  are  one's 
fellow-helpers  in  works  of  charity  and  kindness  have  something  better 
to  do  than  to  bring  one's  frills  and  brie  a  brae  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  crispness  and  polish.  Invalids  to  be  waited  on  will  some- 
times interfere  with  minute  punctuality  in  serving  those  who  are  well. 
Both  mistress  and  maids,  in  short,  when  occupied  with  the  larger  and 
simpler  concerns  of  life,  grow  of  necessity  less  precise  and  fidgety 
about  trifles — with  what  unspeakable  relief  from  fretting  care,  need 
not  be  told.  And  if  the  service  rendered  loses  something  in  mechani- 
cal precision,  it  gains  correspondingly  in  willingness  and  heartiness 
and  impulse.  As  I  have  said,  poor  guests  are  delighted  to  lend  a 
hand  in  the  house  or  needlework,  and  one  gets  abundance  of  willing 
service,  if  not  upon  one  precise  and  uniform  pattern.  And  then 
what  pains  one's  own  servants  will  take  to.  please  one :  how  they  will 
bestir  themselves  to  gratify  one's  little  tastes  and  hobbies  (such  as  the 
love  of  flowers,  pets,  &c.),  much  more  to  forward  one's  serious  objects, 
when  they  love  one :  and  how  sure  they  are  to  love  one  when  one 
works  hand  to  hand  with  them  in  a  good  cause  ;  a  cause  which 
touches  their  feelings,  as  does  the  service  of  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  especially  in  one's  own  home. 

That  is  the  great  thing — to  win  their  hearts ;  a  thing  strangely 
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and  touchingly  easy,  but  for  the  difficulties  we  ourselves  have  made. 
Custom  and  want  of  thought  have  allowed  the  growth  of  a  strange 
and  deplorable  barrier  between  mistresses  and  servants.  I  have 
actually  heard  mistresses — kindhearted,  good  women  too — speak  of  its 
being  '  a  great  mistake  to  make  friends  of  one's  servants '  I  Just 
think  of  what  is  implied  in  this  too  common  feeling  (for  numbers  of 
ladies  who  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  call  it  a  mistake,  think  of  it  as 
altogether  out  of  the  question).  Think  of  the  deliberate  abandon- 
ment of  one  of  the  richest  opportunities  of  influencing  and  blessing 
those  for  whose  welfare  we  are  peculiarly  responsible,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary theory  implied  in  it  about  the  nature  of  servants.  What 
inconceivable  species  of  human  beings  can  they  be  supposed  to  belong 
to  who  will  work  better  (for  of  course  such  mistresses  are  not  thinking 
of  their  faring  better)  in  the  house  of  those  whom  they  do  not  love ! 
Or  else,  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  can  be  the  objection  to 
their  being  our  friends  ?  '  Love  is  a  present  for  a  mighty  king.'  I 
can  understand  the  fear  that  we  may  not  succeed  in  winning  it,  but 
not  to  desire  it,  from  the  members  of  our  own  household,  seems  to 
me  an  almost  incredible  infatuation.  It  can  only  be  a  part  of  that 
strange  idea  that  there  is  safety  for  the  upper  classes  in  keeping  at  a 
distance  from  those  below  them,  which  one  meets  in  so  many  forms, 
and  which  seems  to  imply  so  sad  and  so  dangerous  a  blindness. 

But  apart  from  this,  I  do  believe  that  there  is  a  radically  wrong 
ideal  of  the  relation  between  mistresses  and  servants,  which  is 
widely  accepted  in  these  days,  and  which  throws  our  energies  into 
quite  wrong  channels.  The  accomplishment  of  merely  mechanical 
work,  and  the  observance  of  a  certain  strict  outward  form  of  propriety, 
assume  an  altogether  disproportionate  place  in  the  mistresses'  minds. 
The  tendency  to  look  upon  servants  as  machines  is  sadly  common, 
with  the  natural  result  of  finding  them  exceedingly  unsatisfactory 
machines.  If  mistresses  desired  to  have  in  their  servants  not  mere 
household  machines,  but  true  fellow-workers — if  they  appealed  to  a 
deeper  part  of  their  servants'  nature — they  would  not  only  elicit  a 
response  which  would  surprise  them,  but  they  would  have  far  less  need 
to  concern  themselves  with  discipline.  Give  women  a  healthy  exercise 
for  their  affections,  and  plenty  of  work  for  others,  with  the  joy  of 
giving,  and  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  those  poorer  than  them- 
selves, and  there  will  be  much  less  trouble  about  this  and  that  not 
being  '  my  place,'  much  less  stickling  for  petty  privileges,  or  offence 
taken  where  none  is  meant.  It  is  the  difference  between  a  fresh 
stream  of  bright  sparkling  running  water,  carrying  everything 
before  it,  and  the  same  water  in  a  half-stagnant  condition,  creeping 
along  so  slowly  that  every  straw  or  twig  is  an  obstacle.  The  dif- 
ference is  not  in  the  water,  only  in  its  channel.  And  so  with  our 
servants.  It  is  not  human  nature,  but  the  unnatural  position  made 
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for  them,  which  is  chiefly  to  blame  for  their  shortcomings  and  their 
indifference.  What  is  wanted  to  bring  things  right  is  not  a  painful 
effort,  a  sustained  struggle  against  evil,  so  much  as  the  unsealing  of 
a  spring  which  has  been  choked  up  ;  the  turning  of  a  key  which  has 
grown  rusty  in  the  lock. 

To  turn  this  key  and  set  this  fountain  playing,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  better  method  can  be  found  than  that  of  joining  hands 
to  serve  the  poor — either  the  poor  in  our  own  neighbourhood  or  the 
strangers  whom  we  may  invite  from  a  distance,  or  more  likely  both. 
But  I  am  suggesting  no  violent  or  irrevocable  step  which  any  one 
need  be  afraid  to  take.  An  invitation  given  to  any  poor  stranger 
pledges  you  to  nothing  more  than  that  one  visit ;  and.  even  a  course 
of  such  invitations  can  be  discontinued  or  suspended  at  any  time.  So 
that  the  experiment  may  be  easily  tried,  and  the  amount  of  your 
hospitality  exactly  adjusted  to  your  means  and  your  inclinations. 

But  the  principle,  once  grasped,  of  enlisting  our  domestic  servants 
in  works  of  mercy,  is  one  which  can  be  turned  to  account  in  all  sorts 
of  ways.  It  is  only  an  extension — but  what  a  vast  extension  it 
might  be  ! — of  the  plan  which  has  been  found  to  work  so  well,  of  em- 
ploying district  nurses,  and  Bible  and  mission  women,  and  other  poor 
visitors  among  the  poor,  each  under  a  lady  superintendent.  The 
mission  woman  or  district  nurse,  being  herself  of  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  class  as  those  whom  she  visits,  brings  to  bear  on  their 
wants  and  circumstances  a  very  different  kind  of  knowledge  from 
that  supplied  by  the  lady  who  superintends  her  work,  and  both  supple- 
ment and  correct  each  other.  The  lady's  habit  of  looking  forwards 
and  of  referring  to  general  principles,  her  tact  and  gentleness,  and 
command  of  various  resources,  are  admirably  combined  by  this  plan 
with  the  working  woman's  practical  experience,  knowledge  of  details, 
sharpsightedness,  and  plainness  of  speech.  And  so  it  might  be  and  is 
with  mistress  and  servant,  where  both  work  together  for  the  poor. 

The  particular  advantages  of  hospitality  over  other  forms  of 
charity  are :  first,  that  it  can  do  no  human  being  any  possible  harm — 
no  one  can  by  possibility  be  pauperised  by  any  kindness  received  in 
the  character  of  an  invited  guest ;  secondly,  that  it  is  essentially 
homework — it  can  interfere  with  no  domestic  duty,  on  the  contrary,  it 
may  heal  the  grievous  breach  between  parlour  and  kitchen  as  nothing 
else  could  do,  and  fill  many  a  dull  and  sad  house  with  life  and  sun- 
shine, and  joyous  activity,  and  free  both  mistress  and  maids  from  the 
trammels  *  of  petty  corroding  carefulness  about  trifles,  and  selfish 
absorption  in  the  luxury  which  deadens  and  hardens  ;  thirdly,  it  goes 
straight  to  the  heart  as  few  other  forms  of  beneficence  can  do.  When 
you  take  the  poor  and  the  weary  and  the  suffering  into  your  own 
house,  you  open  the  door,  very  likely  '  unawares,'  to  such  strangers  as 
you  may  well  thank  God  for  allowing  you  to  entertain.  You  have  the 
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joy  of  welcoming  and  cherishing — one  of  the  joys  that  are  dearest  to 
women's  hearts.  And  it  speaks  to  others  with  an  eloquence  beyond 
that  of  any  kind  of  almsgiving.  Distributing  relief  is,  to  receiving 
strangers,  what  giving  a  child  a  penny  is  to  taking  up  the  little  one 
into  your  arms  and  blessing  it.  Both  are  good,  but  we  know  which 
is  the  more  natural  and  delightful  to  a  woman  ;  and  which  tells  the 
most  of  that  love  which  it  is  our  highest  privilege  to  show  forth  in 
every  act — which  having  freely  received,  it  should  be  our  joy  freely  to 
give. 

CAROLINE  EMILIA  STEPHEN. 
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NOVEL-READING. 

The  Works  of  Charles  Dickens. 
The  Works  of  W.  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

IN  putting  at  the  head  of  this  paper  the  names  of  two  distinguished 
English  novelists  whose  tales  have  been  collected  and  republished  since 
their  death,1  it  is  my  object  to  review  rather  the  general  nature  of 
the  work  done  by  English  novelists  of  latter  times  than  the  contri- 
butions specially  made  by  these  two  to  our  literature.  Criticism  has 
dealt  with  them,  and  public  opinion  has  awarded  to  each  his  own 
position  in  the  world  of  letters.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  in- 
quire what  is  and  what  will  be  the  result  of  a  branch  of  reading  which 
is  at  present  more  extended  than  any  other,  and  to  which  they  have 
contributed  so  much.  We  used  to  regard  novels  as  ephemeral ;  and 
a  quarter  of  a  century  since  were  accustomed  to  consider  those  by 
Scott,  with  a  few  others  which,  from  Robinson  Crusoe  downwards, 
had  made  permanent  names  to  themselves,  as  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Now  we  have  collected  editions  of  one  modern  master  of  fiction  after 
another  brought  out  with  all  circumstances  of  editorial  luxury  and 
•editorial  cheapness.  The  works  of  Dickens  are  to  be  bought  in 
penny  numbers ;  and  those  of  Thackeray  are  being  at  the  present 
moment  reissued  to  the  public  with  every  glory  of  paper,  print,  and 
illustration,  at  a  proposed  cost  to  the  purchaser  of  33£.  12s.,  for  the  set. 
I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  the  enterprising  publishers  will  find 
themselves  justified  in  their  different  adventures.  The  popular  British 
novel  is  now  so  popular  that  it  can  be  neither  too  cheap  nor  too  dear 

for  the  market. 

./Equo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas 
Regumque  turres. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  of  no  English  author  has  the  sale  of 
the  works  been  at  the  same  time  so  large  and  so  profitable  for  the 
first  half-dozen  years  after  his  death  as  of  Dickens  ;  and  I  cannot  at 
the  moment  remember  any  edition  so  costly  as  that  which  is  now 
being  brought  out  of  Thackeray's  novels,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 

1  Tltc  Collected  Works  of  Charles  Dickens.    In  £0  volumes.    Chapman  &  Hall. 

Tlic  Collected   Works  of  W.  M.  Thackeray.    In  22    volumes.      Smith,   Elder, 
&  Co. 
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and  nature  of  the  work.  I  have  seen  it  asserted  that  the  three 
English  authors  whose  works  are  most  to  be  found  in  the  far-off  homes 
of  our  colonists — in  Australia,  Canada,  and  South  Africa — are  Shake- 
speare, Macaulay,  and  Dickens.  Shakespeare  no  doubt  is  there,  as  he 
is  in  the  houses  of  so  many  of  us  not  so  far  off,  for  the  sake  of  national 
glory.  Macaulay  and  Dickens,  perhaps,  share  between  them  the 
thumbs  of  the  family,  but  the  marks  of  affection  bestowed  on  the 
novelist  will  be  found  to  be  the  darker. 

With  such  evidence  before  us  of  the  wide-spread  and  enduring 
popularity  of  popular  novels,  it  would  become  us  to  make  up  our 
minds  whether  this  coveted  amusement  is  of  its  nature  prone  to  do 
good  or  evil.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  characters  of  those 
around  us  are  formed  very  much  on  the  lessons  which  are  thus  taught. 
Our  girls  become  wives,  and  our  wives  mothers,  and  then  old  women, 
very  much  under  these  inspirations.  Our  boys  grow  into  manhood, 
either  nobly  or  ignobly  partly  as  they  may  teach,  and  in  accordance 
with  such  teaching  will  continue  to  bear  their  burdens  gallantly  or 
to  repudiate  them  with  cowardly  sloth. 

Sermons  have  been  invented,  coming  down  to  us  from  the 
Greek  Chorus,  and  probably  from  times  much  antecedent  to  the 
Greek  dramatists,  in  order  that  the  violence  of  the  active  may  be 
controlled  by  the  prudence  of  the  inactive,  and  the  thoughtlessness 
of  the  young  by  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  old.  And  sermons  have 
been  very  efficacious  for  these  purposes.  There  are  now  among  us 
preachers  influencing  the  conduct  of  many,  and  probably  delighting 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  more.  But  it  is,  we  think,  felt  that  the 
sermon  which  is  listened  to  with  more  or  less  of  patience  once  or  twice 
a  week  does  not  catch  a  hold  of  the  imagination  as  it  used  to  do, 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  say  that  those  who  are  growing  up  among  us  are 
formed  as  to  their  character  by  the  discourses  which  they  hear  from 
the  pulpit.  Teaching  to  be  efficacious  must  be  popular.  The  birch 
has,  no  doubt,  saved  many  from  the  uttermost  depth  of  darkness,  but 
it  never  yet  made  a  scholar.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  lessons 
inculcated  by  the  novelists  at  present  go  deeper  than  most  others. 
To  ascertain  whether  they  be  good  or  bad/  we  should  look  not  only 
to  the  teaching  but  to  that  which  has  been  taught, — not  to  the  masters 
only  but  the  scholars.  To  effect  this  thoroughly,  an  essay  on  the 
morals  of  the  people  would  be  necessary, — of  such  at  least  of  the  people 
as  read  sufficiently  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  novel.  We  should  have  to 
compare  the  conduct  of  the  present  day  with  that  of  past  years, 
and  our  own  conduct  with  that  of  other  people.  So  much  would  be 
beyond  our  mark.  But  something  may  be  done  to  show  whether 
fathers  and  mothers  may  consider  themselves  safe  in  allowing  to  their 
children  the  latitude  in  reading  which  is  now  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  also  in  giving  similar  freedom  to  themselves.  It  is  not  the 
daughter  only  who  now  reads  her  Lord  Avmwortli  without  thrust- 
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ing  him  under  the  sofa  when  a  strange  visitor  comes,  or  feels  it 
necessary  to  have  Fordyce's  sermons  open  on  the  table.  There  it  is, 
unconcealed,  whether  for  good  or  bad,  patent  to  all  and  established, 
the  recognised  amusement  of  our  lighter  hours,  too  often  our  main- 
stay in  literature,  the  former  of  our  morals,  the  code  by  which  we 
rule  ourselves,  the  mirror  in  which  we  dress  ourselves,  the  index 
expurgatorius  of  things  held  to  be  allowable  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life.  No  man  actually  turns  to  a  novel  for  a  definition  of  honour, 
nor  a  woman  for  that  of  modesty  ;  but  it  is  from  the  pages  of  many 
novels  that  men  and  women  obtain  guidance  both  as  to  honour  and 
modesty.  As  the  writer  of  the  leading  article  picks  up  his  ideas  of 
politics  among  those  which  he  finds  floating  about  the  world,  thinking 
out  but  little  for  himself  and  creating  but  little,  so  does  the  novelist 
find  his  ideas  of  conduct,  and  then  create  a  picture  of  that  excellence 
which  he  has  appreciated.  Nor  does  he  do  the  reverse  with  reference 
to  the  ignoble  or  the  immodest.  He  collects  the  floating  ideas  of 
the  world  around  him.  as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  and 
reproduces  them  with  his  own  colouring.  At  different  periods  in  our 
history,  the  preacher,  the  dramatist,  the  essayist,  and  the  poet  have  been 
efficacious  over  others ; — at  one  time  the  preacher,  and  at  one  the  poet. 
Now  it  is  the  novelist.  There  are  reasons  why  we  would  wish  it  were 
otherwise.  The  reading  of  novels  can  hardly  strengthen  the  intelli- 
gence. But  we  have  to  deal  with  the  fact  as  it  exists,  deprecating 
the  evil  as  far  as  it  is  an  evil,  but  acknowledging  the  good  if  there 
be  good. 

Fond  as  most  of  us  are  of  novels,  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  they 
have  had  a  bad  name  among  us.  Sheridan,  in  the  scene  from  which 
we  have  quoted,  has  put  into  Lydia's  mouth  a  true  picture  of  the 
time  as  it  then  existed.  Young  ladies,  if  they  read  novels,  read 
them  on  the  sly,  and  married  ladies  were  not  more  free  in  acknow- 
ledging their  acquaintance  with  those  in  English  than  they  are  now 
as  to  those  in  French.  That  freedom  was  growing  then  as  is  the 
other  now.  There  were  those  who  could  read  unblushingly ;  those 
who  read  and  blushed ;  and  those  who  sternly  would  not  read  at  all. 
At  a  much  later  date  than  Sheridan's  it  was  the  ordinary  practice 
in  well-conducted  families  to  limit  the  reading  of  novels.  In  many 
houses  such  books  were  not  permitted  at  all.  In  others  Scott  was 
allowed,  with  those  probably  of  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Miss  Austen. 
And  the  amusement,  though  permitted,  was  not  encouraged.  It 
was  considered  to  be  idleness  and  a  wasting  of  time.  At  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking, — say  forty  years  ago, — it  was  hardly  recog- 
nised by  any  that  much  beyond  amusement  not  only  might  be,  but 
must  be,  the  consequence  of  such  reading.  Novels  were  ephemeral, 
trivial, — of  no  great  importance  except  in  so  far  as  they  might  per- 
haps be  injurious.  As  a  gi:ql  who  is,  as  a  rule,  duly  industrious,  may 
be  allowed  now  and  then  to  sit  idle  over  the  fire,  thinking  as 
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nearly  as  possible  of  nothing, — thus  refreshing  herself  for  her  daily 
toils ;  as  a  man  may,  without  reproach,  devote  a  small  portion  of  his 
day  to  loafing  and  lounging  about  his  club;  so  in  those  perhaps 
healthier  days  did  a  small  modicum  of  novel-reading  begin  to  be  per- 
mitted. Where  now  is  the  reading  individual  for  whom  a  small 
modicum  suffices  ? 

And  very  evil  things  have  been  said  of  the  writers  of  novels  by 
their  brethren  in  literature  ;  as  though  these  workers,  whose  work 
has  gradually  become  so  efficacious  for  good  or  evil,  had  done  nothing 
but  harm  in  the  world.  It  would  be  useless,  or  even  ungenerous 
now,  to  quote  essayists,  divines,  and  historians  who  have  written  of 
novelists  as  though  the  mere  providing  of  a  little  fleeting  amusement, 
— generally  of  pernicious  amusement, — had  been  the  only  object  in 
their  view.  But  our  readers  will  be  aware  that  if  such  criticism  does 
not  now  exist,  it  has  not  ceased  so  long  but  that  they  remember  its 
tone.  The  ordinary  old  homily  against  the  novel,  inveighing  against 
the  frivolities,  the  falsehood,  and  perhaps  the  licentiousness,  of  a  fic- 
titious narrative,  is  still  familiar  to  our  ears.  Though  we  may  reckon 
among  our  dearest  literary  possessions  the  pathos  of  this  story,  the 
humour  of  another,  the  unerring  truth  to  nature  of  a  third  ;  though 
we  may  be  aware  of  the  absolute  national  importance  to  us  of  a 
Robinson  Crusoe  or  Tom  Jones,  of  an  Ivanhoe  or  an  Esmond', 
though  each  of  us  in  his  own  heart  may  know  all  that  a  good  novel 
has  done  for  him, — still  there  remains  something  of  the  bad  character 
which  for  years  has  been  attached  to  the  art. 

Quo  semel  est  hnbuta  recens,  servabit  odorem 
Testa  diu. 

Even  though  it  be  true  that  the  novels  of  the  present  day  have  in 
great  measure  taken  the  place  of  sermons,  and  that  they  feed  the 
imagination  too  often  in  lieu  of  poetry,  still  they  are  admitted  to 
their  high  functions  not  without  forebodings,  not  without  remon- 
strances, not  without  a  certain  sense  that  we  are  giving  up  our  young 
people  into  the  hands  of  an  Apollyon.  Is  this  teacher  an  Apollyon  ; 
or  is  he  better  because  stronger,  and  as  moral — as  an  archbishop  ? 

It  is  certainly  the  case  that  novels  deal  mainly  with  one  subject, 
—that,  namely,  of  love ;  and  equally  certain  that  love  is  a  matter  in 
handling  which  for  the  instruction  or  delectation  of  the  young  there 
is  much  danger.  This  is  what  the  novelist  does  daily,  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  danger,  he  is  accepted.  We  quite  agree  with  the  young 
lady  in  the  Hunchback  who  declared  that  Ovid  was  a  fool.  '  To  call 
that  thing  an  art  which  art  is  none.' 

No  art  but  taketh  time  and  pains  to  learn. 
Love  comes  with  neither. 

So  much  the  novelist  knows  as  well  as  Sheridan  Knowles's  young  lady, 
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and  therefore  sets  about  his  work  with  descriptive  rather  than 
didactic  lessons.  His  pupils  would  not  accept  them  were  he  to  tell 
them  that  he  came  into  the  house  as  a  tutor  in  such  an  art.  But  still 
as  a  tutor  he  is  accepted.  What  can  be  of  more  importance  to  us 
than  to  know  whether  we  who  all  of  us  encourage  such  tutors  in  our 
houses,  are  subjecting  those  we  love  to  good  teaching  or  to  ill?  We 
do  not  dare  to  say  openly  to  those  dear  ones,  but  we  confess  it  to 
ourselves,  that  the  one  thing  of  most  importance  to  them  is  whether 
they  shall  love  rightly  or  wrongly.  The  sweet,  innocent,  bashful  girl, 
who  never  to  her  dearest  bosom  friend  dares  to  talk  upon  the  matter, 
knows  that  it  must  be  so  for  herself.  Will  it  be  her  happy  future  to 
be  joined  to  some  man  who,  together  with  the  energy  necessary  for 
maintaining  her  and  her  children,  shall  also  have  a  loving  heart  and 
a  sweet  temper  ? — or  shall  she,  through  dire  mistake,  in  this  great 
affair  of  her  life  fall  into  some  unutterable  abyss  of  negligence, 
poverty,  and  heartless  indifference  ?  All  this  is  vague,  though  still 
certain,  to  the  girl  herself.  But  to  the  mother  it  is  in  no  way  vague. 
Night  and  morning  it  must  be  her  dearest  prayer  that  the  man  who 
shall  take  her  girl  from  her  shall  be  worthy  of  her  girl.  And  the 
importance  to  the  man,  though  not  so  strongly  felt,  is  equal.  As  it 
is  not  his  lot  to  rise  and  fall  in  the  world  as  his  partner  may  succeed 
or  the  reverse,  the  image  of  a  wife  does  not  force  itself  upon  his 
thoughts  so  vividly  as  does  that  of  a  husband  on  the  female  mind ; 
but,  as  she  is  dependent  on  him  for  all  honour,  so  he  is  on  her  for  all 
happiness.  It  suits  us  to  speak  of  love  as  a  soft,  sweet,  flowery 
pastime,  with  many  roses  and  some  thorns,  in  which  youth  is  apt  to 
disport  itself ;  but  there  is  no  father,  no  mother,  no  daughter,  and 
should  be  no  son,  blind  to  the  fact  that,  of  all  matters  concerning 
life,  it  is  the  most  important.  That  Ovid's  Art  of  Love  was  nothing, 
much  worse  than  nothing,  we  admit.  But  nevertheless  the  art  is 
taught.  Before  the  moment  comes  in  which  heart  is  given  to  heart, 
the  imagination  has  been  instructed  as  to  what  should  accompany  the 
gift,  and  what  should  be  expected  in  accompaniment ;  in  what  way 
the  gift  should  be  made,  and  after  what  assurance  ;  for  how  long  a 
period  silence  should  be  held,  and  then  how  far  speech  should  be 
unguarded. 

By  those  who  do  not  habitually  read  at  all,  the  work  is  done 
somewhat  roughly, — we  will  not  say  thoughtlessly,  but  with  little  of 
those  precautions  which  education  demands.  With  those  who  do 
read,  all  that  literature  gives  them  helps  them  somewhat  in  the 
operation  of  which  we  are  speaking.  History  tells  us  much  of  love's 
efficacy,  and  much  of  the  evil  that  comes  from  the  want  of  it. 
Biography  is  of  course  full  of  it.  Philosophy  deals  with  it.  Poetry 
is  hardly  poetry  without  it.  The  drama  is  built  on  it  almost  as 
exclusively  as  are  the  novels.  But  it  is  from  novels  that  the  crowd 
of  expectant  and  ready  pupils  obtain  that  constant  flow  of  easy 
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teaching  which  fills  the  mind  of  all  readers  with  continual  thoughts 
of  love.  The  importance  of  the  teaching  is  mainly  to  the  young,  but 
the  existence  of  the  teaching  is  almost  equally  present  to  the  old. 
Why  is  it  that  the  judge  when  he  escapes  from  the  bench,  the  bishop 
even, — as  we  are  told, — when  he  comes  from  his  confirmation,  the 
politician  as  he  sits  in  the  library  of  the  House,  the  Cabinet  Minister 
when  he  has  a  half-hour  to  himself,  the  old  dowager  in  almost  all  the 
hours  which  she  has  to  herself, — seek  for  distraction  and  reaction  in 
the  pages  of  a  novel  ?  It  is  because  there  is  an  ever-recurring 
delight  in  going  back  to  the  very  rudiments  of  those  lessons  in  love. 

4  My  dear,'  says  the  loving  but  only  half-careful  mother  to  her 
daughter,  < 1  wish  you  wouldn't  devote  so  many  of  your  hours  to 
novel-reading.  How  far  have  you  got  with  your  Gibbon  ?  '  Where- 
upon the  young  lady  reads  a  page  or  two  of  Gibbon,  and  then  goes 
back  to  her  novels.  The  mother  knows  that  her  girl  is  good,  and 
does  not  make  herself  unhappy.  Is  she  justified  in  her  security  by 
the  goodness  of  the  teaching  ?  There  is  good  and  bad,  no  doubt. 
In  speaking  of  good  and  bad  we  are  not  alluding  to  virtue  and  vice 
themselves,  but  to  the  representations  made  of  them.  If  virtue 
be  made  ridiculous,  no  description  of  it  will  be  serviceable.  If  vice 
be  made  alluring,  the  picture  will  certainly  be  injurious.  Sydney 
Smith,  as  far  as  it  went,  did  an  injury  to  morality  at  large  when  he 
declared  in  one  of  his  letters  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  was 
*  faithful  to  Mrs.  Percival.'  Desiring  to  make  the  Prime  Minister 
ridiculous,  he  endeavoured  to  throw  a  stone  at  that  domesticity 
which  the  Prime  Minister  was  supposed  to  cherish,  and  doing  so  he 
taught  evil.  Gay  did  injury  to  morality  when  he  persuaded  all  the 
town  to  sympathise  with  a  thief.  The  good  teaching  of  a  novel  may 
be  evinced  as  much  in  displaying  the  base  as  the  noble,  if  the  base 
be  made  to  look  base  as  the  noble  is  made  to  look  noble. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  earlier  efforts  of  English  novel  writing,  the 
lessons  taught  were  too  often  bad.  Though  there  was  a  wide  world 
of  British  fiction  before  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  it  generally 
took  the  shape  of  the  drama,  and  of  that,  whether  good  or  bad,  in  its 
results  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  say.  The  prose  romances  were 
few  in  number,  and  entertained  so  limited  an  audience  that  they 
were  not  efficacious  for  good  or  evil.  The  people  would  flock  to  see 
plays,  where  plays  could  be  produced  for  them,  as  in  London, — but 
did  not  as  yet  care  to  feed  their  imaginations  by  reading.  Then 
came  the  novelists  of  Charles  the  Second,  who,  though  they  are  less 
profligate  and  also  more  stupid  than  is  generally  supposed  of  them, 
could  certainly  do  no  good  to  the  mind  of  any  reader.  Of  our 
novelists  the  first  really  known  is  Defoe,  who,  though  he  was  born 
almost  within  the  Commonwealth,  did  not  produce  his  Robinson 
Crusoe  till  the  time  of  George  the  First.  Robinson  Crusoe  did  not 
deal  with  love.  Defoe's  other  stories,  which  are  happily  forgotten, 
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are  bad  in  their  very  essence.  Roxana  is  an  accurate  sample  of 
what  a  bad  book  may  be.  It  relates  the  adventures  of  a  woman 
thoroughly  depraved,  and  yet  for  the  most  part  successful, — is  in- 
tended to  attract  by  its  licentiousness,  and  puts  off  till  the  end  the 
stale  scrap  of  morality  which  is  brought  in  as  a  salve  to  the  con- 
science of  the  writer.  Putting  aside  Robinson  Crusoe,  which  has 
been  truly  described  as  an  accident,  Defoe's  teaching  as  a  novelist 
has  been  altogether  bad.  Then,  mentioning  only  the  names  which 
are  well  known  to  us,  we  come  first  to  Eichardson,  who  has  been 
called  the  inventor  of  the  modern  English  novel.  It  certainly  was 
his  object  to  write  of  love,  so  that  young  women  might  be  profited 
by  what  he  wrote, — and  we  may  say  that  he  succeeded.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  he  had  a  strong  conscience  in  his  work, — that  he  did 
not  write  only  to  please,  or  only  for  money,  or  only  for  reputation, 
nor  for  those  three  causes  combined  ;  but  that  he  might  do  good  to 
those  for  whom  he  was  writing.  In  this  respect  he  certainly  was  the 
inventor  of  the  modern  English  novel.  That  his  works  will  ever 
become  popular  again  we  doubt.  Macaulay  expressed  an  exaggerated 
praise  for  Clarissa,  which  brought  forth  new  editions, — even  an 
abridgment  of  the  novel ;  but  the  tone  is  too  melancholy,  and  is 
played  too  exclusively  on  a  single  string  for  the  taste  of  a  less  patient 
age.  Nor  would  his  teaching,  though  it  was  good  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  be  good  now.  Against  the  horrors  to  which  his 
heroine  was  subjected,  it  is  not  necessary  to  warn  our  girls  in  this 
safer  age, — or  to  speak  of  them. 

Of  Fielding  and  Smollett, — whom,  however,  it  is  unfair  to  bracket, 
— it  can  hardly  be  said  that  their  conscience  was  as  clear  in  the  matter 
of  what  they  wrote  as  was  that  of  Richardson,  though  probably  each  of 
them  felt  that  the  aim  he  had  in  view  was  to  satirise  vice.  Defoe 
might  have  said  the  same.  But  when  the  satirist  lingers  lovingly 
over  the  vice  which  he  castigates  so  as  to  allure  by  his  descriptions, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  does  much  service  to  morality. 
Juvenal  was  perhaps  the  sternest  moral  censor  whom  the  world  of 
letters  has  produced ;  but  he  was,  and  even  in  his  own  age  must 
have  been  felt  to  be,  a  most  lascivious  writer.  Fielding,  who  in  the 
construction  of  a  story  and  the  development  of  a  character  is  supreme 
among  novelists,  is,  we  think,  open  to  the  same  reproach.  That 
Smollett  was  so  the  readers  of  Roderick  Random  and  his  other  stories 
are  well  aware  ;  and  in  him  the  fault  was  more  conspicuous  than  in 
Fielding, — without  the  great  redeeming  gifts.  Novelists  followed,  one 
after  another,  whose  tales  were  good  enough  to  remain  in  our  memories, 
though  we  cannot  say  that  their  work  was  effective  for  any  special 
purpose.  Among  those  Goldsmith  was  the  first  and  the  greatest.  His 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  has  taken  a  hold  on  our  national  literature 
equalled  perhaps  by  no  other  novel. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  a  history  of  English  fiction.    Its  next 
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conspicuous  phase  was  that  of  the  awe-striking  mysterious  romances, 
such  as  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  and  the  Italian,  by  which  we  may 
say  no  such  lessons  were  taught  as  those  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
either   for   good   or   bad.     The   perusal  of  them  left  little  behind 
beyond  a  slightly  morbid  tone  of  the  imagination.     They  excited  no 
passions,  and  created  no  beliefs.     There  was  Godwin,  a  man  whose 
mind  was  prone  to  revel  in  the  injuries  which  an  unfortunate  might 
be  subjected  to  by  the  injustice  of  the  world  ;  and  Mrs.  Inchbald,  who 
longed  to  be  passionate,  though  in  the  Simple  Story,  by  which  we 
know  her,  she  hardly  rose  to  the  height  of  passion;  and  Miss  Burney, 
who  was  a  Richardson  in  petticoats,  but  with  a  woman's  closer  appre- 
ciation of  the  little  details  of  life.     After  them,  or  together  with 
them,  and  together   also  with  the  names  which   will  follow  them, 
nourished  the  Rosa  Matilda  school  of  fiction,  than  which  the  desire  to 
have  something  to   read  has  produced  nothing  in  literature  more 
vapid  or  more  mean.     Up  to  this  time  there  was  probably  no  recog- 
nised attempt  on  the  part  of  the  novelist  himself,  except  by  Richard- 
son, and  perhaps  by  Miss  Burney,  to  teach  any  lesson,  to  give  out  any 
code  of  morals,  to  preach  as  it  were  a  sermon  from  his  pulpit,. as  the 
parson  preaches  his  sermon.    The  business  was  chance  business,— the 
tendency  being  good  if  the  tendency  of  the  mind  of  the  worker  was 
good;— or  bad  if  that  was  bad.     Then  came  Miss  Edgeworth  and 
Miss  Austen,  who,  the  one  in  Ireland  and  the  other  in  England,  deter- 
mined to  write  tales  which  should  have  a  wholesome  bearing.     In 
this  they  were  thoroughly  successful,  and  were  the  first  to  convince 
the  British  matron  that  her  darling  girl  might  be  amused  by  light 
literature  without  injury  to  her  purity.    For  there  had  been  about 
Miss  Burney,  in  spite  of  her  morality,  a  smell  of  the  torchlights  of 
iniquity  which  had  been  offensive  to  the  nose  of  the  ordinary  British 
matron.     Miss  Edgeworth,  indeed,  did  fall  away  a  little  towards  the 
end  of  her  long  career  ;  but,  as  we  all  know,  a  well-established  cha- 
racter may  bear  a  considerable  strain.     Miss  Austen  from  first  to  last 
was  the  same, — with  no  touch  of  rampant  fashion.     Her  young  ladies 
indeed  are  very  prone  to  look  for  husbands ;  but  when  this  is  done 
with  proper  reticence,  with  no  flavour  of  gaslight,  the  British  matron 
can  excuse  a  little  evil  in  that  direction  for  the  sake  of  the  good. 

Then  Scott  arose,  who  still  towers  among  us  as  the  first  of  novel- 
ists. He  himself  tells  us  that  he  was  prompted  to  write  Scotch 
novels  by  the  success  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  Irish  tales.  *  Without 
being  so  presumptuous  as  to  hope  to  emulate  the  rich  humour, 
pathetic  tenderness,  and  admirable  tact  of  my  accomplished  friend,  I 
felt  that  something  might  be  done  for  my  own  country  of  the  same 
kind  with  that  which  Miss  Edgeworth  achieved  for  Ireland.'  It  no 
doubt  was  the  case  that  the  success  of  Miss  Edgeworth  stimulated 
him  to  prose  fiction ;  but  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  must  have 
been  present  to  him  from  first  to  last,  through  his  long  career  of 
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unprecedented  success,  a  conviction  of  his  duty  as  a  teacher.  In  all 
those  pages,  in  the  telling  of  those  incidents  between  men  and  women, 
in  all  those  narratives  of  love,  there  is  not  a  passage  which  a  mother 
would  feel  herself  constrained  to  keep  from  the  eye  of  her  daughter. 
It  has  been  said  that  Scott  is  passionless  in  his  descriptions  of  love. 
He  moves  us  to  our  heart's  core  by  his  Meg  Merrilies,  his  Edie 
Ochiltree,  his  Balfour  of  Burley,  and  a  hundred  other  such  characters ; 
but  no  one  sheds  a  tear  over  the  sorrows  of  Flora  Mac  Ivor,  Edith 
Bellenden,  or  Julia  Mannering.  When  we  weep  for  Lucy  Ashton,  it 
is  because  she  is  to  be  married  to  one  she  does  not  love,  not  because 
of  her  love.  But  in  admitting  this  we  ought  to  acknowledge  at  the 
same  time  the  strain  which  Scott  put  upon  himself  so  that  he  should 
not  be  carried  away  into  the  seducing  language  of  ill-regulated 
passion.  When  he  came  to  tell  the  story  of  unfortunate  love,  to 
describe  the  lot  in  life  of  a  girl  who  had  fallen, — when  he  created  Effie 
Deans, — then  he  could  be  passionate.  But  together  with  this  he  pos- 
sessed the  greater  power  of  so  telling  even  that  story,  that  the  lesson 
from  beginning  to  end  should  be  salutary. 

From  Scott  downwards  I  will  mention  no  names  till  we  come  to 
those  which  I  have  prefixed  to  this  paper.  There  have  been  Eng- 
lish novelists  by  the  score, — by  the  hundred  we  may  say.  Some  of 
them  have  been  very  weak ;  some  utterly  inefficacious  for  good  or 
evil ;  some  undoubtedly  mischievous  in  their  tendencies.  But  there 
has  accompanied  their  growth  a  general  conviction  that  it  behoves 
the  English  novelist  to  be  pure.  As  on  the  English  stage  and  with 
the  English  periodical  press,  both  scurrility  and  lasciviousness  may  now 
and  again  snatch  a  temporary  success ;  so  it  is  with  English  fiction. 
We  all  know  the  writers  who  endeavour  to  be  so  nearly  lascivious  that 
they  may  find  an  audience  among  those  whose  taste  lies  in  that 
direction.  But  such  is  not  the  taste  of  the  nation  at  large ;  and 
these  attempts  at  impropriety,  these  longings  to  be  as  bold  and  wicked 
as  some  of  our  neighbours,  do  not  pay  in  the  long  run.  While  a  true 
story  of  genuine  love,  well  told,  will  win  the  heart  of  the  nation  and 
raise  the  author  to  a  high  position  among  the  worthies  of  his  country, 
the  prurient  dabbler  in  lust  hardly  becomes  known  beyond  a  special 
class.  The  number  of  those  who  read  novels  have  become  millions 
in  England  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  our  factories,  with 
our  artisans,  behind  our  counters,  in  third-class  railway  carriages,  in 
our  kitchens  and  stables,  novels  are  now  read  unceasingly.  Much 
reaches  those  readers  that  is  poor.  Much  that  is  false  in  sentiment 
and  faulty  in  art  no  doubt  finds  its  way  with  them.  But  indecency 
does  not  thrive  with  them,  and  when  there  comes  to  them  a  choice 
of  good  or  bad,  they  choose  the  better.  There  has  grown  up  a 
custom  of  late,  especially  among  tea  dealers,  to  give  away  a  certain 
number  of  books  among  their  poorer  customers.  When  so  much  tea 
has  been  consumed,  then  shall  be  a  book  given.  It  came  to  my  ears 
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the  other  day  that  eighteen  thousand  volumes  of  Dickens's  works 
had  just  been  ordered  for  this  purpose.  The  bookseller  suggested 
that  a  little  novelty  might  be  expedient.  Would  the  benevolent  tea- 
dealer  like  to  vary  his  presents  ?  But  no  !  The  tradesman,  knowing 
his  business,  and  being  anxious  above  all  things  to  attract,  declared 
that  Dickens  was  what  he  wanted.  He  had  found  that  the  tea- 
consuming  world  preferred  their  Dickens. 

In  wide-spread  popularity  the  novels  of  Charles  Dickens  have,  I 
believe,  exceeded  those  of  any  other  British  novelist,  though  they 
have  not  yet  reached  that  open  market  of  unrestricted  competition 
which  a  book  reaches  only  when  its  copyright  has  run  out.  Up  to 
this  present  time  over  800,000  copies  of  Pickwick  have  been  sold  in 
this  country,  and  the  book  is  still  copyright  property.  In  saying 
this  I  make  no  invidious  comparison  between  Scott  and  Dickens. 
I  may,  indeed,  be  in  error  in  supposing  the  circulation  of  Waverley 
to  have  been  less.  As  it  is  open  to  any  bookseller  to  issue  Scott's 
novels,  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  number.  Our  object 
is  simply  to  show  what  has  been  the  circulation  of  a  popular  novel  in 
Grreat  Britain.  The  circulation  outside  the  home  market  has  been 
probably  as  great, — perhaps  greater,  as  American  readers  are  more 
numerous  than  the  English.  Among  the  millions  of  those  into  whose 
hands  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volumes  have  fallen,  there  can 
hardly  be  one  who  has  not  received  some  lesson  from  what  he  has 
read.  It  may  be  that  many  dissent  from  the  mode  of  telling  which 
Dickens  adopted  in  his  stories,  that  they  are  indifferent  to  the 
stories  themselves,  that  they  question  the  taste,  and  fail  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  melodramatic  incidents  and  unnatural  characters 
which  it  was  his  delight  to  portray.  All  that  has  no  bearing  on  the 
issue  which  we  now  attempt  to  raise.  The  teaching  of  which  we  are 
speaking  is  not  instruction  as  to  taste,  or  art, — is  not  instruction  as 
to  style  or  literary  excellence.  By  such  lessons  as  Dickens  taught 
will  the  young  man  learn  to  be  honest  or  dishonest,  noble  or  ignoble  ? 
Will  the  girl  learn  to  be  modest  or  brazen-faced  ?  Will  greed  be 
engendered  and  self-indulgence  ?  Will  a  taste  for  vicious  pleasure 
be  created  ?  Will  the  young  of  either  sex  be  taught  to  think  it  is  a 
grand  thing  to  throw  off  the  conventional  rules  which  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  has  established  for  its  guidance ;  or  will  they  unconsciously 
learn  from  the  author's  pages  to  recognise  the  fact  that  happiness  is 
to  be  obtained .  by  obeying,  and  not  by  running  counter  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  ?  Let  memory  run  back  for  a  few  moments  over 
those  stories,  and  it  will  fail  to  find  an  immodest  girl  who  has  been 
made  alluring  to  female  readers,  or  an  ill-conditioned  youth  whose 
career  a  lad  would  be  tempted  to  envy.  No  ridicule  is  thrown  on 
marriage  constancy  ;  no  gilding  is  given  to  fictitious  pleasure :  no 
charm  is  added  to  idleness  ;  no  alluring  colour  is  lent  to  debauchery. 
Pickwick  may  be  softer,  and  Ralph  Nickleby  harder  than  the  old  men 
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whom  we  know  in  the  world ;  but  the  lessons  which  they  teach  are 
all  in  favour  of  a  soft  heart,  all  strongly  opposed  to  hardness  of 
heart.  '  What  an  impossible  dear  old  duffer  that  Pickwick  is  ! '  a 
lady  said  to  me  the  other  day,  criticising  the  character  as  I  thought 
very  correctly.  Quite  impossible,  and  certainly  a  duffer, — if  I  under- 
stand the  latter  phrase, — but  so  dear !  That  an  old  man,  as  he 
grows  old,  should  go  on  loving  everybody  around  him,  loving  the 
more  the  older  he  grows,  running  over  with  philanthropy,  and  happy 
through  it  all  in  spite  of  the  susceptibility  of  Mrs.  Bardell  and  the 
fallings  off  of  Mr.  Winkle !  That  has  been  the  lesson  taught  by 
Pickwick',  and  though  probably  but  few  readers  have  so  believed 
in  Pickwick  as  to  think  that  nature  would  produce  such  a  man, 
still  they  have  been  unconsciously  taught  the  sweetness  of  human 
love. 

Such  characters  as  those  of  Lord  Frederick  Yeresopht  and  Sir 
Mulberry  Hawk  have  often  been  drawn  by  dramatists  and  novelists, — 
too  frequently  with  a  dash  of  attractive  fashion, — in  a  manner 
qualified  to  conceal  in  the  mind  of  the  unappreciating  reader  the  vices 
of  the  men  under  the  brightness  of  their  trappings.  Has  any  young 
man  been  made  to  wish  that  he  should  be  such  as  Lord  Frederick 
Veresopht,  or  should  become  such  as  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  ?  Kate 
Nickleby  is  not  to  us  an  entirely  natural  young  woman.  She  lacks 
human  life.  But  the  girls  who  have  read  her  adventures  have  all 
learnt  to  acknowledge  the  beauty  and  the  value  of  modesty.  It  is 
not  your  daughter,  my  reader,  who  has  needed  such  a  lesson  ; — but 
think  of  the  eight  hundred  thousands  ! 

Of  all  Dickens's  novels  Oliver  Twist  is  perhaps  artistically  the 
best,  as  in  it  the  author  adheres  most  tenaciously  to  one  story,  and 
interests  us  most  thoroughly  by  his  plot.  But  the  characters  are  less 
'efficacious  for  the  teaching  of  lessons  than  in  his  other  tales.  Neither 
•can  Bill  Sikes  nor  Nancy,  nor  can  even  the  great  Bumble,  be  credited 
with  having  been  of  much  service  by  deterring  readers  from  vice ; — 
but  then  neither  have  they  allured  readers,  as  has  been  done  by  so 
many  writers  of  fiction  who  have  ventured  to  deal  with  the  world's 
reprobates. 

In  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  in  David  Copperfield,  in  Bleak  House, 
and  Little  Dorrit,  the  tendency  of  which  I  speak  will  be  found  to  be 
the  same.  It  is  indeed  carried  through  every  work  that  he  wrote. 
To  whom  has  not  kindness  of  heart  been  made  beautiful  by  Tom 
Pinch,  and  hypocrisy  odious  by  Pecksniff?  The  peculiar  abomina- 
tions of  Pecksniffs  daughters  are  made  to  be  abominable  to  the 
least  attentive  reader.  Unconsciously  the  girl-reader  declares  to 
herself  that  she  will  not  at  any  rate  be  like  that.  This  is  the  mode 
of  teaching  which  is  in  truth  serviceable.  Let  the  mind  be  induced 
to  sympathise  warmly  with  that  which  is  good  and  true,  or  be  moved 
to  hatred  against  that  which  is  vile,  and  then  an  impression  will 
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have  been  made,  certainly  serviceable,  and  probably  ineradicable. 
It  may  be  admitted  in  regard  to  Dickens's  young  ladies  that  they  lack 
nature.  Dora,  Nelly,  Little  Dorrit,  Florence  Dombey,  and  a  host  of 
others  crowd  upon  our  memory,  not  as  shadows  of  people  we  have 
really  known, — as  do  Jeanie  Deans,  for  instance,  and  Jane  Eyre ; — but 
they  have  affected  us  as  personifications  of  tenderness  and  gentle 
feminine  gifts.  We  have  felt  each  character  to  contain,  not  a 
woman,  but  something  which  will  help  to  make  many  women.  The 
Boythorns,  Tulkinghorns,  Cheerybles  and  Pickwicks,  may  be  as  unlike 
nature  as  they  will.  They  are  unlike  nature.  But  they  nevertheless 
charm  the  reader,  and  leave  behind  on  the  palate  of  his  mind  a  sweet 
savour  of  humanity.  Our  author's  heroes,  down  to  Smike,  are  often 
outrageous  in  their  virtues.  But  their  virtues  are  virtues.  Truth, 
gratitude,  courage,  and  manly  self-respect  are  qualities  which  a 
young  man  will  be  made  not  only  to  admire,  but  to  like,  by  his  many 
hours  spent  over  these  novels.  And  so  it  will  be  with  young  women 
as  to  modesty,  reticence,  and  unselfish  devotion. 

The  popularity  of  Thackeray  has  been  very  much  less  extended 
than  that  of  Dickens,  and  the  lessons  which  he  has  taught  have  not, 
therefore,  been  scattered  afield  so  widely.  Dickens,  to  use  a  now 
common  phrase,  has  tapped  a  stratum  lower  in  education  and  wealth, 
and  therefore  much  wider,  than  that  reached  by  his  rival.  The  genius 
of  Thackeray  was  of  a  nature  altogether  different.  Dickens  delighted 
much  in  depicting  with  very  broad  lines  very  well-known  vices  under 
impossible  characters,  but  was,  perhaps,  still  more  thoroughly  at  home 
in  representing  equally  well-known  virtues  after  the  same  fashion. 
His  Pinches  and  Cheerybles  were  nearer  to  him  than  his  Ealph 
Nicklebys  and  his  Pecksniffs.  It  seems  specially  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Thackeray  to  cover  with  scorn  the  vices  which  in  his  hands 
were  displayed  in  personages  who  were  only  too  realistic.  With  mm 
there  is  no  touch  of  melodrama.  From  first  to  last  you  are  as  much 
at  home  with  Barry  Lyndon,  the  most  complete  rascal,  perhaps,  that 
ever  was  drawn,  as  with  your  wife,  or  your  private  secretary,  if  you 
have  one,  or  the  servant  who  waits  upon  you  daily.  And  when  he 
turns  from  the  strength  of  his  rascals  to  the  weaker  idiosyncrasies  of 
those  whom  you  are  to  love  for  their  virtues,  he  is  equally  efficacious. 
Barry  Lyndon  was  a  man  of  infinite  intellectual  capacity,  which  is 
more  than  we  can  say  for  Colonel  Newcome.  But  was  there  ever  a 
gentleman  more  sweet,  more  lovable,  more  thoroughly  a  gentleman 
at  all  points,  than  the  Colonel  ?  How  many  a  young  lad  has  been 
taught  to  know  how  a  gentleman  should  think,  and  how  a  gentleman 
should  act  and  speak,  by  the  thoughts  and  words  and  doings  of  the 
Colonel !  I  will  not  say  that  Barry  Lyndon's  career  has  deterred 
many  from  rascaldom,  as  such  a  career  can  only  be  exceptional ;  but 
it  has  certainly  enticed  no  lad  to  follow  it. 

Vanity  Fair,  though  not  in  my  opinion  the  best,  is  the  best 
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known  of  Thackeray's  works.  Eeaders,  though  they  are  delighted, 
are  not  satisfied  with  it,  because  Amelia  Sedley  is  silly,  because 
Osborne  is  selfish,  because  Dobbin  is  ridiculous,  and  because  Becky 
Sharp  alone  is  clever  and  successful, — while  at  the  same  time  she  is  as 
abominable  as  the  genius  of  a  satirist  can  make  her.  But  let  him  or 
her  who  has  read  the  book  think  of  the  lessons  which  have  been  left 
behind  by  it.  Amelia  is  a  true  loving  woman,  who  can  love  her 
husband  even  though  he  be  selfish — loving,  as  a  woman  should  love, 
with  enduring  devotion.  Whatever  is  charming  in  her  attracts ; 
what  is  silly  repels.  The  character  of  Osborne  is  necessary  to  that  of 
Dobbin,  who  is  one  of  the  finest  heroes  ever  drawn.  Unselfish,  brave, 
modest,  forgiving,  affectionate,  manly  all  over, — his  is  just  the  cha- 
racter to  teach  a  lesson.  Tell  a  young  man  that  he  ought  to  be  modest, 
that  he  ought  to  think  more  of  the  heart  of  the  girl  he  loves  than  of 
his  own,  that  even  in  the  pursuit  of  fame  he  should  sacrifice  himself  to 
others,  and  he  will  ridicule  your  advice  and  you  too.  But  if  you  can 
touch  his  sentiment,  get  at  him  in  his  closet, — or  perhaps  rather  his 
smoking-room, — without  his  knowing  it,  bring  a  tear  to  his  eye  and 
perhaps  a  throb  to  his  throat,  and  then  he  will  have  learned  some- 
thing of  that  which  your  less  impressive  lecture  was  incapable  of 
teaching.  As  for  Becky  Sharp,  it  is  not  only  that  she  was  false, 
unfeminine,  and  heartless.  Such  attributes  no  doubt  are  in  them- 
selves unattractive.  But  there  is  not  a  turn  in  the  telling  of  the 
story  which,  in  spite  of  her  success,  does  not  show  the  reader  how 
little  is  gained,  how  much  is  lost,  by  the  exercise  of  that  depraved 
ingenuity. 

Pendennis  is  an  unsteady,  ambitious,  clever  but  idle  young  man, 
with  excellent  aspirations  and  purposes,  but  hardly  trustworthy. 
He  is  by  no  means  such  a  one  as  an  anxious  father  would  wish  to  put 
before  his  son  as  an  example.  But  he  is  lifelike.  Clever  young  men, 
ambitious  but  idle  and  vacillating,  are  met  every  day,  whereas  the 
gift  of  persistency  in  a  young  man  is  uncommon.  The  Pendennis 
phase  of  life  is  one  into  which  clever  young  men  are  apt  to  run. 
The  character  if  alluring  would  be  dangerous.  If  reckless  idle 
conceit  had  carried  everything  before  it  in  the  story, — if  Pendennis 
had  been  made  to  be  noble  in  the  midst  of  his  foibles, — the  lesson 
taught  would  have  been  bad.  But  the  picture  which  becomes 
gradually  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  reader  is  the  reverse  of  this. 
Though  Pendennis  is,  as  it  were,  saved  at  last  by  the  enduring 
affection  of  two  women,  the  idleness  and  the  conceit  and  the  vanity, 
the  littleness  of  the  soi-disant  great  young  man,  are  treated  with  so 
much  disdain  as  to  make  the  idlest  and  vainest  of  male  readers  alto- 
gether for  the  time  out  of  love  with  idleness  and  vanity.  And  as 
for  Laura,  the  younger  of  the  two  women  by  whom  he  is  saved,  she 
who  becomes  his  wife, — surely  no  female  character  ever  drawn  was 
better  adapted  than  hers  to  teach  that  mixture  of  self-negation, 
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modesty  and  affection  which  is  needed  for  the  composition  of  the 
ideal  woman  whom  we  love  to  contemplate. 

Of  Colonel  Newcome  we  have  already  spoken.  Of  all  the 
characters  drawn  by  Thackeray  it  is  the  most  attractive,  and  it  is 
so  because  he  is  a  man  sans  peur  and  sans  reproche.  He  is  not  a 
clever  old  man, — not  half  so  amusing  as  that  worldly  old  gentleman, 
Major  Pendennis,  with  whom  the  reader  of  the  former  novel  will  have 
become  acquainted, — but  he  is  one  who  cannot  lie,  who  cannot  do  a 
mean  thing,  who  can  wear  his  gown  as  a  bedesman  in  the  Grey 
Friars  Hospital, — for  to  that  he  comes, — with  all  the  honour  that 
can  hang  about  a  judge's  ermine. 

Esmond  is  undoubtedly  Thackeray's  greatest  work, — not  only 
because  in  it  his  story  is  told  with  the  directest  purpose,  with  less  of 
vague  wandering  than  in  the  others, — but  by  reason  also  of  the  force 
of  the  characters  portrayed.  The  one  to  which  we  will  specially  call 
attention  is  that  of  Beatrix,  the  younger  heroine  of  the  story.  Her 
mother,  Lady  Castlewood,  is  an  elder  heroine.  The  term  as  applied 
to  the  personages  of  a  modern  novel, — as  may  be  said  also  of  hero, 
— is  not  very  appropriate  ;  but  it  is  the  word  which  will  best 
convey  the  intended  meaning  to  the  reader.  Nothing  sadder  than 
the  story  of  Beatrix  can  be  imagined, — nothing  sadder  though  it  falls 
so  infinitely  short  of  tragedy.  But  we  speak  specially  of  it  here, 
because  we  believe  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  girls  who  read  it  to  be 
thoroughly  salutary.  Beatrix  is  a  girl  endowed  with  great  gifts. 
She  has  birth,  rank,  fortune,  intellect  and  beauty.  She  is  blessed 
with  that  special  combination  of  feminine  loveliness  and  feminine 
wit  which  men  delight  to  encounter.  The  novelist  has  not  merely 
said  that  it  is  so,  but  has  succeeded  in  bringing  the  girl  before  us 
with  such  vivid  power  of  portraiture  that  we  know  her,  what  she  is, 
down  to  her  shoe-ties, — know  her,  first  to  the  loving  of  her,  and  then 
to  the  hating  of  her.  She  becomes  as  she  goes  on  the  object  of 
Esmond's  love, — and  could  she  permit  her  heart  to  act  in  this  matter, 
she  too  would  love  him.  She  knows  well  that  he  is  a  man  worthy 
to  be  loved.  She  is  encouraged  to  love  him  by  outward  circum- 
stances. Indeed,  she  does  love  him.  But  she  has  decided  within 
her  own  bosom  that  the  world  is  her  oyster,  which  has  to  be  opened 
by  her,  being  a  woman,  not  by  her  sword  but  by  her  beauty.  Higher 
rank  than  her  own,  greater  fortune,  a  bigger  place  in  the  world's  eyes, 
grander  jewels,  have  to  be  won.  Harry  Esmond,  oh,  how  good  he 
is ;  how  fit  to  be  the  lord  of  any  girl, — if  only  he  were  a  duke,  or 
such  like!  This  is  her  feeling,  and  this  is  her  resolve.  Then  she 
sets  her  cap  at  a  duke,  a  real  duke,  and  almost  gets  him, — would 
have  got  him  only  her  duke  is  killed  in  a  duel  before  she  has  been 
made  a  duchess.  After  that  terrible  blow  she  sinks  lower  still  in  her 
low  ambition.  A  scion  of  banished  royalty  comes  dangling  after  her, 
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and   she,  thinking  that  the   scion    may   be   restored   to   his   royal 
grandeur,  would  fain  become  the  mistress  of  a  king. 

It  is  a  foul  career,  the  reader  will  say  ;  and  there  may  be  some 
who  would  ask  whether  such  is  the  picture  which  should  be  presented 
to  the  eyes  of  a  young  girl  by  those  who  are  anxious,  not  only  for 
the  amusement  of  her  leisure  hours,  but  also  for  her  purity  and 
worth.  It  might  be  asked,  also,  whether  the  Commandments  should 
be  read  in  her  ears,  lest  she  should  be  taught  to  steal  and  to  murder. 
Beautiful  as  Beatrix  is,  attractive,  clever,  charming, — prone  as  the 
reader  is  to  sympathise  with  Esmond  in  his  love  for  this  winning 
creature, — yet  by  degrees  the  vileness  becomes  so  vile,  the  ulcered 
sores  are  so  revolting,  the  whited  sepulchre  is  seen  to  be  so  foul 
within,  that  the  girl  who  reads  the  book  is  driven  to  say,  '  Not  like 
that ;  not  like  that !  Whatever  fate  may  have  in  store  for  me,  let  it 
not  be  like  that.'  And  this  conviction  will  not  come  from  any  outward 
suffering, — not  from  poverty,  ill-usage,  from  loss  of  beauty  or  youth. 
No  condign  punishment  of  that  easy  kind  is  inflicted.  But  the  vice 
is  made  to  be  so  ugly,  so  heartbreaking  to  the  wretched  victim  who 
has  encouraged  it,  that  it  strikes  the  beholder  with  horror.  Vice  is 
heartbreaking  to  its  victim.  The  difficulty  is  to  teach  the  lesson, — <• 
to  bring  the  truth  home.  Sermons  too  often  fail  to  do  it.  The  little 
story  in  which  Tom  the  naughty  boy  breaks  his  leg,  while  Jack  the 
good  boy  gets  apples,  does  not  do  it.  The  broken  leg  and  the  apples 
do  not  find  credence.  Beatrix  in  her  misery  is  believed  to  be 
miserable. 

I  will  not  appeal  to  further  instances  of  good  teaching  among 
later  British  novelists,  having  endeavoured  to  exemplify  my  meaning 
by  the  novels  of  two  masters  who  have  appeared  among  us  in  latter 
days,  whose  works  are  known  to  all  of  us,  and  who  have  both  departed 
from  among  us  ;  but  I  think  that  I  am  entitled  to  vindicate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  British  novelist  generally  from  aspersions  often  thrown 
upon  it  by  quoting  the  works  of  those  to  whom  I  have  referred. 
And  I  am  anxious  also  to  vindicate  that  public  taste  in  literature 
which  has  created  and  nourished  the  novelist's  work.  There  still 
exists  the  judgment, — prejudice,  I  think  I  may  call  it, — which 
condemns  it.  It  is  not  operative  against  the  reading  of  novels,  as  is 
proved  by  their  general  acceptance.  But  it  exists  strongly  in 
reference  to  the  appreciation  in  which  they  are  professed  to  be  held, 
and  it  robs  them  of  much  of  that  high  character  which  they  may 
claim  to  have  earned  by  their  grace,  their  honesty,  and  good 
teaching. 

By  the  consent  of  all  mankind  who  read,  poetry  takes  the  highest 
place  in  literature.  That  nobility  of  expression,  and  all  but  divine 
grace  of  words,  which  she  is  bound  to  attain  before  she  can  make  her 
footing  good,  is  not  compatible  with  prose.  Indeed,  it  is  that  which 
turns  prose  into  poetry.  When  that  has  been  in  truth  achieved,  the 
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reader  knows  that  the  writer  has  soared  above  the  earth,  and  can 
teach  his  lessons  somewhat  as  a  god  might  teach.  He  who  sits 
down  to  write  his  tale  in  prose  makes  no  such  attempt,  nor  does  he 
dream  that  the  poet's  honour  is  within  his  reach.  But  his  teaching 
is  of  the  same  nature,  and  his  lessons  tend  to  the  same  end.  By 
either,  false  sentiment  may  be  fostered,  false  notions  of  humanity 
may  be  engendered,  false  honour,  false  love,  false  worship  may  be 
created  ;  by  either,  vice  instead  of  virtue  may  be  taught.  But  by 
each  equally  may  true  honour,  true  love,  true  worship,  and  true 
humanity  be  inculcated ;  and  that  will  be  the  greatest  teacher  who 
will  spread  such  truth  the  widest.  At  present,  much  as  novels,  as 
novels,  are  sought  and  read,  there  still  exists  an  idea, — a  feeling  which 
is  very  prevalent, — that  novels  at  their  best  are  but  innocent.  Young 
men  and  women, — and  old  men  and  women  too, — read  more  of  them 
than  they  read  of  poetry  because  such  reading  is  easier ;  but  they 
read  them  as  men  eat  pastry  after  dinner, — not  without  some  inward 
conviction  that  the  taste  is  vain  if  not  vicious.  We  think  that  it  is 
not  vicious  or  vain, — unless  indeed  the  employment  be  allowed  to- 
interfere  with  the  graver  duties  of  life. 

A  greater  proportion  of  the  teaching  of  the  day  than  any  of  us 
have  as  yet  acknowledged  comes,  no  doubt,  from  the  reading  of  these 
books.  Whether  the  teaching  be  good  or  bad,  that  is  the  case.  It 
is  from  them  that  girls  learn  what  is  expected  from  them,  and  what 
they  are  to  expect  when  lovers  come ;  and  also  from  them  that  young 
men  unconsciously  learn  what  are,  or  should  be,  or  may  be,  the 
charms  of  love.  Other  lessons  also  are  taught.  In  these  days,  when 
the  desire  to  be  honest  is  pressed  so  hard  on  the  heel  by  the  ambition 
to  be  great,  in  which  riches  are  the  easiest  road  to  greatness  ;  when 
the  temptations  to  which  men  are  subjected  dull  their  eyes  to  the 
perfected  iniquities  of  others  ;  when  it  is  so  hard  for  a  man  to  decide 
vigorously  that  the  pitch  which  so  many  are  handling  will  defile  him 
if  it  be  touched, — men's  conduct  will  be  actuated  much  by  that 
which  is  from  day  to  day  depicted  to  them  as  leading  to  glorious  or 
inglorious  results.  The  woman  who  is  described  as  having  obtained 
all  that  the  world  holds  to  be  precious  by  lavishing  her  charms  and 
caresses  unworthily  and  heartlessly,  will  induce  other  women  to  do 
the  same  with  theirs ;  as  will  she  who  is  made  interesting  by  exhibi- 
tion of  bold  passion  teach  others  to  be  spuriously  passionate.  The 
young  man  who  in  a  novel  becomes  a  hero, — perhaps  a  member  of 
Parliament  or  almost  a  Prime  Minister, — by  trickery,  falsehood,  and 
flash  cleverness,  will  have  as  many  followers  in  his  line  as  Jack 
Sheppard  or  Macheath  will  have  in  theirs ;  and  will  do,  if  not  as 
wide,  a  deeper  mischief. 

To  the  novelist,  thinking  of  all  this,  it  must  surely  become  a 
matter  of  deep  conscience  how  he  shall  handle  those  characters  by 
whose  words  and  doings  he  hopes  to  interest  his  readers.  It  may 
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frequently  be  the  case  that  he  will  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  something 
for  effect ;  to  say  a  word  or  two  here,  or  to  draw  a  picture  there,  for 
which  he  feels  that  he  has  the  power,  and  which,  when  spoken  or 
drawn,  would  be  alluring.  The  regions  of  absolute  vice  are  foul  and 
odious.  The  savour  of  them,  till  custom  has  hardened  the  palate  and 
the  nose,  is  disgusting.  In  these  he  will  hardly  tread.  But  there 
are  outskirts  on  these  regions  in  which  sweet-smelling  flowers  seem 
to  grow  and  grass  to  be  green.  It  is  in  these  border-lands  that  the 
danger  lies.  The  novelist  may  not  be  dull.  If  he  commit  that  fault, 
he  can  do  neither  harm  nor  good.  He  must  please ;  and  the  flowers 
and  the  soft  grass  in  those  neutral  territories  sometimes  seem  to  give 
too  easy  an  opportunity  of  pleasing  ! 

The  writer  of  stories  must  please,  or  he  will  be  nothing.     And  he 
must  teach,  whether  he  wish  to  teach  or  not.     How  shall  he  teach 
lessons  of  virtue,  and  at  the  same  time  make  himself  a  delight  to  his 
readers  ?     Sermons  in  themselves  are  not  thought  to  be  agreeable ; 
nor  are  disquisitions  on  moral  philosophy  supposed  to  be  pleasant 
reading  for  our  idle  hours.     But  the  novelist,  if  he  have  a  conscience, 
must  preach  his  sermons  with  the  same  purpose  as  the  clergyman, 
and  must  have  his  own  system  of  ethics.   If  he  can  do  this  efficiently, 
if  he  can  make  virtue  alluring  and  vice  ugly,  while  he  charms  his 
reader  instead  of  wearying  him,  then  we  think  that  he  should  not  be 
spoken  of  generally  as  being  among  those  workers  of  iniquity  who  do 
evil  in  their  generation.     So  many  have  done  so,  that  the  English 
novelist  as  a  class  may,  we  think,  boast  that  such  has  been  the  result 
of  their  work.     Can  any  one,  by  search  through  the  works  of  the  fine 
writers  whose  names  we  have  specially  mentioned, — Miss  Edgeworth, 
Miss  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray, — find  a  scene,  a  passage, 
or  a  word  that  could  teach  a  girl  to  be  immodest  or  a  man  to  be  dis- 
honest ?     When  men  in  their  pages  have  been  described  as  dishonest, 
or  women  as  immodest,  has  not  the  reader  in  every  instance  been  de- 
terred by  the  example  and  its  results  ?   It  is  not  for  the  novelist  to  say 
simply  and  baldly :  '  Because  you  lied  here,  or  were  heartless  there  ; 
because  you,  Lydia  Bennet,  forgot  the  lessons  of  your  honest  home, 
or  you,  Earl  Leicester,  were  false  through  your  ambition,  or  you, 
Beatrix,  loved  too  well  the  glitter  of  the  world,  therefore  you  shall 
be  scourged  with  scourges  either  here  or  hereafter ; '  but  it  is  for  him 
to  show,  as  he  carries  on  his  tale,  that  his  Lydia,  or  his  Leicester,  or 
his  Beatrix,  will  be  dishonoured  in  the  estimation  of  all  by  his  or 
her  vices.     Let  a  woman  be  drawn  clever,  beautiful,  attractive,  so  as 
to  make  men  love  her  and  women  almost  envy  her ;  and  let  her  be 
made  also  heartless,  unfeminine,  ambitious  of  evil  grandeur,  as  was 
Beatrix, — what  danger  is  there  not  in  such  a  character !     To  the 
novelist  who  shall  handle  it,  what  peril  of  doing  harm  !     But  if  at 
last  it  has  been  so  handled  that  every  girl  who  reads  of  Beatrix  shall 
say  :  l  Oh,  not  like  that !  let  me  not  be  like  that ! '  and  that  every 
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youth  shall  say :  '  Let  me  not  have  such  a  one  as  that  to  press  to  my 
bosom, — anything  rather  than  that ! '  Then  will  not  the  novelist 
have  preached  his  sermon  as  perhaps  no  other  preacher  can  preach  it  ? 

Very  much  of  .a  novelist's  work,  as  we  have  said  above,  must 
appertain  to  the  intercourse  between  young  men  and  young  women. 
It  is  admitted  that  a  novel  can  hardly  be  made  interesting  or 
successful  without  love.  Some  few  might  be  named  in  which  the 
attempt  has  been  made,  but  even  in  them  it  fails.  Pickwick  has  been 
given  as  an  exception  to  this  rule,  but  even  in  Pickwick  there  are 
three  or  four  sets  of  lovers  whose  amatory  flutterings  give  a  softness 
to  the  work.  In  this  frequent  allusion  to  the  passion  which  most 
strongly  stirs  the  imagination  of  the  young,  there  must  be  danger,  as 
the  novelist  is  necessarily  aware.  Then  the  question  has  to  be  asked, 
whether  the  danger  may  not  be  so  handled  that  good  shall  be  the 
result,  and  to  be  answered.  The  subject  is  necessary  to  the  novelist, 
because  it  is  interesting  to  all ;  but  as  it  is  interesting  to  all,  so  will 
the  lessons  taught  respecting  it  be  widely  received.  Every  one  feels 
it,  has  felt  it,  or  expects  to  feel  it, — or  else  regrets  it  with  an  eagerness 
which  still  perpetuates  the  interest.  If  the  novelist,  therefore,  can 
so  treat  his  subject  as  to  do  good  by  his  treatment  of  it,  the  good 
done  will  be  very  wide.  If  a  writer  can  teach  politicians  and  states- 
men that  they  can  do  their  work  better  by  truth  than  by  falsehood, 
he  does  a  great  service ;  but  it  is  done  in  the  first  instance  to  a 
limited  number  of  persons.  But  if  he  can  make  young  men  and 
women  believe  that  truth  in  love  will  make  them  happy,  then,  if  his 
writings  be  popular,  he  will  have  a  very  large  class  of  pupils.  No 
doubt  that  fear  which  did  exist  as  to  novels  came  from  the  idea  that 
this  matter  of  love  would  be  treated  in  an  inflammatory  and 
unwholesome  manner.  '  Madam,'  says  Sir  Anthony  in  the  play,  '  a 
circulating  library  in  a  town  is  an  evergreen  tree  of  diabolical  know- 
ledge. It  blossoms  through  the  year ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  they  who  are  so  fond  of  handling  the  leaves,  will  long  for 
the  fruit  at  last.'  Sir  Anthony,  no  doubt,  was  right.  But  he  takes 
it  for  granted  that  longing  for  the  fruit  is  an  evil.  The  novelist 
thinks  differently,  and  believes  that  the  honest  love  of  an  honest  man 
is  a  treasure  which  a  good  girl  may  fairly  hope  to  win,  and  that,  if 
she  can  be  taught  to  wish  only  for  that,  she  will  have  been  taught  to 
entertain  only  wholesome  wishes. 

There  used  to  be  many  who  thought,  and  probably  there  are 
some  who  still  think,  that  a  girl  should  hear  nothing  of  love  till 
the  time  comes  in  which  she  is  to  be  married.  That  was  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  and  of  Mrs.  Malaprop.  But  we 
doubt  whether  the  old  system  was  more  favourable  to  purity  of 
manners  than  that  which  we  have  adopted  of  late.  Lydia  Languish, 
though  she  was  constrained  by  fear  of  her  aunt  to  hide  the  book,  yet 
had  Peregrine  Pickle  in  her  collection.  While  human  nature  talks 
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of  love  so  forcibly,  it  can  hardly  serve  our  turn  to  be  silent  on  the 
subject.  '  Naturam  expelles  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret.'  There  are 
countries  in  which  it  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  manners  of  the 
upper  classes  that  the  girl  should  be  brought  to  marry  the  man 
almost  out  of  the  nursery, — or  rather,  perhaps,  out  of  the  convent, — 
without  having  enjoyed  any  of  that  freedom  of  thought  which  the 
reading  of  novels  and  poetry  will  certainly  produce  ;  but  we  do  not 
know  that  the  marriages  so  made  have  been  thought  to  be  happier 
than  our  own. 

Among  English  novels  of  the  present  day,  and  among  English 
novelists,  a  great  division  is  made.  There  are  sensational  novels,  and 
anti-sensational ;  sensational  novelists,  and  anti-sensational ;  sensa- 
tional readers,  and  anti-sensational.  The  novelists  who  are  considered 
to  be  anti- sensational  are  generally  called  realistic.  The  readers 
who  prefer  the  one  are  supposed  to  take  delight  in  the  elucidation  of 
character.  They  who  hold  by  the  other  are  charmed  by  the  con- 
struction and  gradual  development  of  a  plot.  All  this  we  think  to 
be  a  mistake, — which  mistake  arises  from  the  inability  of  the  inferior 
artist  to  be  at  the  same  time  realistic  and  sensational.  A  good 
novel  should  be  both, — and  both  in  the  highest  degree.  If  a  novel 
fail  in  either,  there  is  a  failure  in  art.  Let  those  readers  who  fancy 
that  they  do  not  like  sensational  scenes,  think  of  some  of  those 
passages  from  our  great  novelists  which  have  charmed  them  most, 
— of  Kebecca  in  the  castle  with  Ivanhoe ;  of  Burley  in  the  cave  with 
Morton  ;  of  the  mad  lady  tearing  the  veil  of  the  expectant  bride  in 
Jane  Eyre ;  of  Lady  Castle  wood  as,  in  her  indignation,  she  explains  to 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  Harry  Esmond's  right  to  be  present  at  the 
marriage  of  his  Grace  with  Beatrix.  Will  any  one  say  that  the  authors 
of  these  passages  have  sinned  in  being  over-sensational  ?  No  doubt 
a  string  of  horrible  incidents,  bound  together  without  truth  in  de- 
tails, and  told  as  affecting  personages  without  character, — wooden 
blocks  who  cannot  make  themselves  known  to  readers  as  men  and 
women, — does  not  instruct,  or  amuse,  or  even  fill  the  mind  with  awe. 
Horrors  heaped  upon  horrors,  which  are  horrors  only  in  themselves, 
and  not  as  touching  any  recognised  and  known  person,  are  not  tragic, 
and  soon  cease  even  to  horrify.  Such  •  would-be  tragic  elements  of  a 
story  may  be  increased  without  end  and  without  difficulty.  The  narrator 
may  tell  of  a  woman  murdered,  murdered  in  the  same  street  with  you, 
in  the  next  house ;  may  say  that  she  was  a  wife  murdered  by  her 
husband,  a  bride  not  yet  a  week  a  wife.  He  may  add  to  it  for  ever. 
He  may  say  that  the  murderer  burnt  her  alive.  There  is  no  end  to 
it.  He  may  declare  that  a  former  wife  was  treated  with  equal  bar- 
barity, and  that  the  murderer  when  led  away  to  execution  declared 
his  sole  regret  to  be  that  he  could  not  live  to  treat  a  third  after  the 
same  fashion.  There  is  nothing  so  easy  as  the  creation  and  cumula- 
tion of  fearful  incidents  after  this  fashion.  If  such  creation  and 
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cumulation  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  novelist's  work, — 
and  novels  have  been  written  which  seem  to  be  without  other  attrac- 
tion,— nothing  can  be  more  dull  and  nothing  more  useless.  But  not 
on  that  account  are  we  averse  to  tragedy  in  prose  fiction.  As  in 
poetry,  so  in  prose,  he  who  can  deal  adequately  with  tragic  elements 
is  a  greater  artist,  and  reaches  a  higher  aim,  than  the  writer  whose 
efforts  never  carry  him  above  the  mild  walks  of  everyday  life.  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor  is  a  tragedy  throughout  in  spite  of  its  comic 
elements.  The  life  of  Lady  Castlewood  is  a  tragedy.  Kochester's 
wretched  thraldom  to  his  mad  wife  in  Jane  Eyre  is  a  tragedy.  But 
these  stories  charm  us,  not  simply  because  they  are  tragic,  but  because 
we  feel  that  men  and  women  with  flesh  and  blood,  creatures  with  whom 
we  can  sympathise,  are  struggling  amidst  their  woes.  It  all  lies  in 
that.  No  novel  is  anything,  for  purposes  either  of  comedy  or  tragedy, 
unless  the  reader  can  sympathise  with  the  characters  whose  names  he 
finds  upon  the  page.  Let  the  author  so  tell  his  tale  as  to  touch  his 
reader's  heart  and  draw  his  reader's  tears,  and  he  has  so  far  done  his 
work  well.  Truth  let  there  be, — truth  of  description,  truth  of  charac- 
ter, human  truth  as  to  men  and  women.  If  there  be  such  truth,  I 
do  not  know  that  a  novel  can  be  too  sensational. 

ANTHONY  TEOLLOPE. 
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THE  true  strength,  freedom,  and  stability  of  England  during  the  past 
two  hundred  years  have  undoubtedly  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the 
English  people  have  insisted  upon  governing  themselves.  Conscious 
of  this  strength  individually  and  collectively,  the  nation  has  not  only 
developed  the  somewhat  limited  natural  resources  of  these  islands  to 
an  astonishing  extent,  but  has,  as  if  in  the  very  exuberance  of  its 
freedom,  added  colony  after  colony  to  the  Empire — the  greater  portion 
of  which  happily  has  been  gained  not  by  the  sword  and  the  bayonet, 
but  by  the  ploughshare  and  the  priming-hook, — not  by  the  tortuous 
and  hidden  ways  of  diplomacy,  but  by  the  open  and  peace-giving 
pursuits  of  commerce.  Such  a  nation,  conscious  of  its  constitutional 
freedom,  and  planting  similar  constitutions  throughout  the  world,  is 
not  likely  to  allow  such  freedom  to  be  easily  tampered  with,  or, 
seeing  great  obligations  entered  into  without  consultation,  to  allow 
such  to  pass  without  awakened  concern.  Hitherto,  Ministers  have 
recognised  a  combined  service  of  loyalty  to  the  Throne  and  consulta- 
tion with  the  nation ;  but  changes  in  this  respect  have  recently  been 
observable,  indicating  a  drifting  away  from  our  Monarchical  Eepublic 
to  a  system  which,  whether  it  be  called  a  system  of  imperial  or  per- 
sonal rule,  is  clearly  unfavourable  to  the  life  of  freedom.  Such  a 
policy  warns  us  that  some  fresh  safeguards  are  needed  to  secure  the 
power  of  the  people. 

One  such  safeguard  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  secured  were  the 
people  to  have  the  power  of  electing  their  lawmakers  and  the 
administrators  of  their  affairs  somewhat  more  frequently  than  they 
can  now  do.  As  the  law  now  stands,  at  every  general  election  the 
people  commit  to  the  hands  of  Parliament,  for  the  long  period  of 
seven  years,  enormous  powers,  which  may  be  used  for  their  weal  or 
their  woe  without  their  having  any  power  to  make  a  change  till  the 
end  of  that  time.  The  question  is,  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
for  all  classes  of  the  State  if  those  enormous  powers  were  regularly  to 
revert  to  the  people  within  a  period  of  five  years.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that — 

There  is  nothing  that  requires  to  be  watched  more  than  power  ;  for  there  is  a 
universal  law  which  is  constantly  in  operation,  and  that  law  is,  the  tendency  of 
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power  to  centre  in  the  few  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many :  leave  power  unwatched 
for  even  a  short  time  in  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous,  and  you  will  quickly  see 
encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  there  is  nothing  which  should 
be  resisted  with  a  more  determined  resolution  than  such  encroachments. 

Different  Prime  Ministers  have  different  notions  as  to  the  power 
of  the  Crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  For  instance,  the  present 
Prime  Minister  has  notions  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  mass  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen  do  not  in  the  least  degree  share.  Enormous  obligations 
have  recently  been  incurred  in  the  name  of  the  British  people, 
entailing,  perhaps,  heavy  future  taxation,  and,  it  may  be,  even  forced 
military  service, — yet  for  two  years  more  the  hands  of  the  people  are 
tied  and  their  voice  is  powerless ;  binding  obligations  are  being 
entered  into  in  relation  to  matters  which,  when  the  people  had  a 
voice  five  years  ago,  had  not  then  even  loomed  in  the  distance.  It 
is  true  that  indignation  meetings  may  be  held,  and  protests  against 
the  action  of  a  Government  may  be  solemnly  entered  into,  but  there 
is  no  constitutional  means  by  which  it  is  possible  for  the  nation 
formally  to  declare  its  mind  at  such  a  crisis,  except  a  general  election ; 
and  if  these  were  a  little  more  frequent  than  they  now  are,  the  effect 
on  Ministers  and  Parliament  would  be  extremely  wholesome.  Indeed, 
were  I  to  use  no  other  argument,  but  point  to  the  experience  of  the 
country  throughout  the  whole  year,  1878,  it  would  be  sufficiently 
alarming  to  cause  a  desire  on  the  part  of  all  thinking  men  for  some 
shortening  of  the  time  during  which  power  was  to  remain  uncon- 
trolled in  the  hands  of  any  Ministry. 

In  the  great  debate  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  last  session  on 
the  Eastern  Question,  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  fear lessly^ and 
without  hesitation  pointed  out  the  grave  dangers  to  which  this 
uncontrolled  power  of  the  Government  might  lead  the  country.  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  :  *  We  are  perplexed  with  the  apprehension  that,*as 
long  as  these  proceedings  continue  to  be  sustained  by  a  majority  in 
this  House,  and  as  long  as  the  country  has  had  no  opportunity  of 
passing  its  final  and  conclusive  judgment,  they  will  be  repeated  and 
renewed  from  time  to  time  as  may  seem  good  to  the  Ministry  in 
power.'  Mr.  Lowe  declared  that  '  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  if  this 
state  of  things  may  be  supposed  to  be  permanent,  the  liberties  of  the 
country  are  not  worth  a  day's  purchase.'  Then  Mr.  Forster  said: 
'  What  I  maintain  is,  that  the  action  of  the  Government  is  practically 
revolutionary.'  And  again  he  urged:  'It  is  pitiable,  it  is  almost 
absurd,  to  talk  about  the  great  council  of  the  realm  if  a  perfectly 
new  policy  is  to  be  undertaken,  and  perfectly  new  responsibilities  are 
to  be  incurred,  without  our  ever  being  consulted.'  And  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  in  winding  up  the  debate, 
was  very  clear  in  his  expression  of  opinion  that  '  there  has  been  a 
straining  of  the  prerogative  in  this  matter ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
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in  time  to  come  it  will  be  more  difficult  than  it  has  hitherto  been  to 
maintain  that  practice  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.'  If  such  a 
state  of  things  is  allowed  to  go  on  after  this  Parliament  is  dissolved, 
it  will  be  our  own  fault.  The  nation  will  look  to  the  next  House  of 
Commons  to  devise  some  safeguards  against  the  perilous  position  so 
clearly  and  ably  pointed  out  by  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party. 

The  consideration  of  this  question  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
aspects — the  one  historical,  the  other  practical.  In  looking  at  the 
historical  aspects  of  the  subject,  it  is  needless  for  my  purpose  to  go- 
back  with  any  minuteness  to  an  earlier  period  than  to  the  Eevolution. 
It  is,  however,  worth  observing  that  since  the  year  1509,  when  it  is 
generally  supposed  the  duration  of  Parliaments  was  extended  beyond 
one  year,  there  have  been,  including  the  present  Parliament,  eighty- 
six  in  all.  Only  four  of  these  existed  beyond  seven  years  ; l  besides 
these,  but  ten  have  had  a  sexennial  duration  ;  of  the  rest,  only  ten  have 
lasted  above  five  years,  five  between  four  and  five  years,  and  six  above 
three  and  less  than  four ;  of  the  remaining  number  only  eleven  existed 
above  two  years,  and  no  less  than  thirty-eight  fora  shorter  period :  so 
that  the  average  since  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  does  not  ex- 
ceed three  years,  even  including  the  Long  Parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  the  still  longer  one  of  Charles  the  Second, 
which  existed  nearly  seventeen  years. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  historical  aspects  of  the  question  since 
the  Eevolution ;  for  although  it  is  true  there  was  the  ephemeral 
Triennial  Act  of  1641,  it  is  only  of  importance  that  we  should  look 
at  the  history  and  working  of  the  Triennial  Act  of  1694,  which  was 
the  law  of  the  land  for  twenty  years,  and  the  Septennial  Act  of  1716, 
which  still  exists.  As  Lord  Eussell  observes  :  *  The  Eevolution  of  1688 
which  appeared  merely  to  transfer  the  sovereignty  over  England 
from  James  to  William  and  Mary,  in  actual  fact  transferred  the 
sovereignty  from  the  King  to  the  House  of  Commons ; '  for  by  the 
Bill  of  Eights  the  sole  power  to  tax  the  nation  was  vested  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  its  annual  meeting  guaranteed  by  two  pro- 
visions— the  one  that  an  Annual  Act,  the  Mutiny  Act,  was  necessary 
for  keeping  on  foot  a  defined  number  of  troops  ;  the  other,  the  Appro- 
priation Act,  which  is  also  an  Act  annually  repeated,  and  by  a  clause 
of  which  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  are  forbidden  from  appropriating 
any  moneys  in  the  Exchequer  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  voted 
by  Parliament. 

With  these  guarantees  for  its  annual  assembling,  the  House  of 
Commons  became  the  supreme  power  in  the  State. 

No  Ministry  had  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term  yet  existed. 

"When  met.  When  dissolved.      Y.   M.   D. 

>  Fourth  Parliament  of  Elizabeth    .     .     May  8,  1572  March  18,  1580     71010 

First             „              James  I.      .     .     March  19,  1603  Feb.  9,  1711         7  10  21 

Fifth             „              Charles  I.   .     .     Nov.  3,  1640  April  20,  1653     12     5  17 

Second                         Charles  IT.  .     .     May  8,  1661  Jan.  24,  1678      10     816 
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Hitherto  each  great  officer  of  State  had  been  independent  of  his 
fellow-officers  ;  each  was  c  the  King's  servant,'  and  responsible  to  the 
King  alone,  for  the  discharge  of  his  special  duties.  It  was  common 
for  the  King  to  dismiss  individual  Ministers  without  any  communi- 
cation whatever  with  the  rest. 

The  new  King  was  advised  to  recognise  practically  the  new  power 
of  the  Commons  by  choosing  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  exclusively 
from  among  the  party  which  was  strongest  in  the  Lower  House  ; 
Thus  replacing  independent  Ministers  by  a  Ministry  drawn  from 
the  party  who  reflected  most  strongly  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  and  who,  representing  the  same  opinions,  were  bound  together 
in  common  action  by  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  loyalty  to  their 
party,  became  at  once  '  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown '  and  an  executive 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  '  And  so  solved  in  the  simplest 
manner  the  problem  which  had  so  long  vexed  both  King  and  Commons.'2 
And,  as  if  to  give  completeness  and  harmony  to  this  arrangement,  from 
this  time  it  first  became  general  that  the  King  should  on  the  opening 
of  Parliament  read  the  programme  of  the  party  in  power  in  the  form 
of  a  royal  speech ;  henceforth  also  small  factions  were  drawn  together 
into  either  of  the  two  great  parties  which  supported  or  opposed  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown.  If  at  a  general  election  there  was  a  change 
of  parties,  then  it  was  of  course  the  duty  of  the  King  to  draw  his 
Ministers  from  the  victors.  As  Bulwer,  in  England  and  the  English, 
says  :  '  The  King  enjoys  the  prerogative  of  seeing  two  parties  fight  in 
the  lists  and  of  crowning  the  victor.' 

In  order  that  the  people  might  have  regular  and  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  reconsidering  their  choice  of  rulers  another  measure  was 
needed,  and  in  December  1689,  but  ten  months  after  Parliament  had 
presented  the  Bill  of  Eights  to  William  and  Mary,  a  Bill  for  Triennial 
Parliaments  was  introduced,  and,  although  lost  through  the  proroga- 
tion of  Parliament,  was  passed  by  both  Houses  early  in  1693.  To 
this  Bill,  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  200  to  161,  the  King 
nevertheless  refused  his  assent.  There  was  reason,  perhaps,  for  the 
delay  in  passing  the  Triennial  Bill  from  1689  to  1694,  for  c  It  was 
thought  by  William  and  many  besides  that  some  middle  course  should 
have  been  chosen  between  leaving  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
open  indefinitely  and  making  it  imperative  after  so  short  an  interval 
as  three  years.' 3 

The  House  of  Commons,  however,  clung  to  a  measure  of  such  im- 
portance ;  and  at  the  end  of  1694  4  The  Triennial  Bill '  became  law, 
as  '  An  Act  for  the  frequent  meeting  and  calling  of  Parliaments.' 
The  preamble  of  the  Act  runs  thus  :  '  Whereas  by  the  Ancient  Laws 
and  Statutes  of  this  Kingdom  frequent  Parliaments  ought  to  be  held, 
and  whereas  frequent  and  new  Parliaments  tend  very  much  to  the 

2  Green's  SJwrt  History  of  the  English  People,  p.  682. 

8  Vaughan's  Revolutions  in  English  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  569. 
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happy  union  and  good  agreement  of  the  King  and  people  &c.'  .  .  . 
and  the  main  provisions  were  :  *  That  from  henceforth  a  Parliament 
shall  be  holden  once  in  three  years  at  the  least,'  and  '  That  from 
henceforth  no  Parliament  whatever  that  shall  at  any  time  hereafter 
be  called,  assembled,  or  held,  shall  have  any  continuance  longer  than 
for  three  years  only  at  the  furthest,  to  be  accounted  from  the  day  on 
which  by  the  writs  of  summons  the  said  Parliament  shall  be  appointed 
to  meet.'  And  the  then  Parliament  was  not  to  continue  beyond  the 
1st  of  November,  1696. 

This  Act  continued  in  force  during  the  nine  Parliaments  elected 
in  the  reigns  of  William  and  of  Anne,  the  exact  duration  of  each 

being  as  follows  : — 

WILLIAM  III. 

When  met.  When  dissolved.  Y.    M.  D. 

November  27,  1695  July  7,  1698  2    7  10 

August  24, 1698  December  19,  1700  2    3  26 

February  26,  1700  November  11,  1701  185 

December  30,  1701  July  7,  1702  062 

ANNE. 

August  20,  1702  April  5, 1705  2     7  16 

June  14,  1705  April  15,  1708  2  10     1 

July  8,  1708  September  21, 1710  2    2  11 

November  25,  1710  August  8,  1713  2    8  14 

November  12, 1713  January  15,  1715  023 

With  the  death  of  Anne  Triennial  Parliaments  in  England  also 
expired.  Although  there  are  many  reasons  why  in  our  time  so  short  a 
period  would  in  my  opinion  be  unwise,  yet  no  one  can  say  that 
England  had  ever  stood  higher  than  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ; 
*  no  doubt  progress  became  material  rather  than  political,  but  the 
material  progress  of  the  country  was  such  as  England  had  never 
before  seen  ; ' 4  nor  can  it  be  said  to  have  been  unproductive  of  active 
and  powerful  statesmen  belonging  to  both  parties  in  the  State,  when 
we  see  two  such  eminent  Tories  as  Harley,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  St.  John,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Eobert  Walpole  chosen 
as  Secretary  of  War  under  the  purely  Whig  Government  of  1708. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Septennial  Act. 

Queen  Anne  died  on  the  31st  of  July,  1714 ;  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
was  on  the  1st  of  August  proclaimed  King  as  Greorge  the  First  of 
England. 

A  general  election,  however,  did  not  take  place,  as  formerly, 
immediately  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown  ;  but  in  accordance  with 
the  law  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  which  postponed 
the  dissolution  until  within  six  months  after  the  accession  of  the  new 
Sovereign,  the  election  took  place  on  the  15th  of  January,  1715,  and 
the  new  Parliament  met  on  the  15th  of  the  following  March. 

This  Parliament,  having  been  elected  under  the  Triennial  Act, 
4  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  p.  706. 
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should  have  continued  at  the  furthest  only  until  the  beginning  of 
1718  ;  but  the  Whig?,  who  were  in  great  strength  (the  Tories,  although 
they  crowded  the  House  at  the  accession  of  Anne,  after  the  arrival  of 
George  the  First,  owing  to  their  Jacobite  leanings,  became  almost 
powerless  in  English  politics — indeed  it  is  asserted  that  the  Tory 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  hardly  numbered  fifty ! ),  ventured 
upon  the  bold  course  of  extending  the  period  by  four  years,  without 
any  consultation  with  the  nation. 

No  doubt  in  1715  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  great  disaffection, 
and  the  Government,  fearing  that  to  encounter  a  general  election  would 
be  to  place  the  Hanoverian  succession  in  peril,  as  well  as  perhaps  to 
risk  their  own  places,  made  this  partly  the  foundation  or  excuse  for 
introducing  the  new  measure  and  passing  it,  with  much  haste,  through 
both  Houses  ;  and  it  became  law  in  the  month  of  May  1716. 

The  title  of  the  Act  runs  thus :  '  An  Act  for  enlarging  the  time  of 
continuance  of  Parliament,  appointed  by  an  Act  made  in  the  reign  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary  intituled  an  Act  for  the  frequent 
meeting  and  calling  of  Parliaments,'  and  the  preamble  states 
that — 

Whereas  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  said  clause  (limiting  to  three 
years)  hath  proved  very  grievous  and  burthensome,  by  occasioning  much  greater 
and  more  continued  expenses  in  order  to  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  more  violent  and  lasting  heats  and  animosities  among  the  subjects  of 
the  realm  than  were  ever  known  before  the  said  clause  was ;  and  the  said  pro- 
vision, if  it  should  continue,  may  probably  at  this  juncture,  when  a  Popish  faction 
are  designing  and  endeavouring  to  renew  the  rebellion  within  this  kingdom  and 
an  invasion  from  abroad,  be  destructive  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  provision  which  follows  is  — 

Be  it  enacted  that  this  present  Parliament  and  all  Parliaments  that  shall  at 
any  time  hereafter  be  called,  assembled,  or  held,  shall  and  may  respectively  have 
continuance  for  seven  years  and  no  longer,  to  be  accounted  from  the  day  on 
which  by  writ  of  summons  this  present  Parliament  hath  been,  or  any  future 
Parliament  shall  be,  appointed  to  meet,  unless  this  present,  or  any  such  Parliament 
hereafter  to  be  summoned,  shall  be  sooner  dissolved  by  His  Majesty,  his  heirs,  or 
successors. 

Many  consider  that  the  Parliament  which  passed  this  Act,  being 
elected  like  its  predecessors  for  a  period  of  only  three  years,  by  this 
extension  of  its  own  existence  as  well  as  the  existence  of  all  future 
Parliaments,  violated  the  law  and  the  Constitution.  The  question  of 
the  succession  was  the  question  of  the  day.  With  the  expulsion  of 
the  Stuarts  the  long  struggle  between  the  King  and  the  people 
ended. 

The  substitution  of  princes  who  received  their  title  to  the  throne 
through  the  will  of  the  nation  extinguished  all  absurd  dogmas  as  to 

VOL.  V.— No.  23.  E 
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the  right  divine  of  kings,  and  for  about  twenty  years  from  1689  the 
nation  had  comparative  rest ;  but  successive  difficulties  were  all  along 
to  be  apprehended,  as  the  Tories  stuck  to  the  right  divine  dogma, 
whilst  the  Whigs  with  equal  zeal  adhered  to  the  new  doctrine  of  the 
will  of  the  nation. 

At  the  death  of  Anne,  Bolingbroke  and  the  Tories  wished  to  see 
her  succeeded  by  her  brother,  although  a  Roman  Catholic,  rather  than 
by  a  Protestant  German  Prince  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
English.  In  this  they  failed. 

The  Whigs  and  the  mass  of  the  people  wished  to  see  the  Hanover 
succession  secured  as  arranged  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  by  which 
it  was  provided  '  that  the  Crown  after  the  demise  of  William  the 
Third  and  Queen  Anne  without  issue  was  limited  to  Sophia  Electress 
of  Hanover,  granddaughter  of  James  the  First,  and  her  heirs  being 
Protestants.' 

The  people  at  York  on  the  accession  of  George  cried  '  Liberty, 
prosperity,  and  no  Pretender,'  and  as  Lytton  Bulwer  has  written, 
'  Walpole's  only  excuse  for  violating  the  constitution  by  the  Septennial 
Act  and  suppressing  opinion  by  corrupting  its  organs,  was  to  secure 
the  Hanoverian  succession.' 

The  power  of  the  people  over  Parliament  at  this  time  was  very 
slight ;  indeed,  was  pretty  much  to  be  found,  not  in  giving  their 
voice  as  voters  at  an  election,  but  merely  in  shouting  in  the  streets  ; 
and  as  this  extension  of  the  duration  of  Parliament  was  made  to 
appear  as  carrying  out  their  views  in  securing  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession, they  made  no  complaint.  Whilst  the  aristocracy,  by  whose 
ascendency  the  Septennial  Act  was  mainly  brought  about,  were 
perfectly  satisfied  by  this  Act,  the  ruling  families  of  England  were  in 
effect  enthroned,  acting  at  once  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
people,  sometimes  exalting  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  but  always 
retaining  ruling  positions  for  themselves. 

By  the  Septennial  Act  the  power  of  the  people  over  the  House  of 
Commons  was  seriously  diminished,  as  Junius  in  the  Dedication  of 
his  celebrated  '  Letters  '  says— 

With  regard  to  any  influence  of  the  constituents  over  the  conduct  of  the  re- 
presentative, there  is  little  difference  between  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  seven  years, 
and  a  seat  for  life.  Although  the  last  session  of  a  Septennial  Parliament  is  usually 
employed  in  courting  the  favour  of  the  people,  consider  that  at  this  rate  your 
representatives  have  six  years  for  offence  and  hut  one  for  atonement. 

The  Septennial  Act  latterly  has  been  vigorously  maintained  both 
by  Whigs  and  Tories,  under  the  guise  of  convenience  and  saving  of 
turmoil  and  expense  ;  both  sides  alike  avoid  the  question  of  shortening 
the  duration  of  Parliaments. 

The  language  of  Junius  in  the  Dedication  of  his  '  Letters'  is  so  clear 
on  this  subject  that  I  venture  to  quote  it  in  full:  . 
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If  you  reflect  that  in  the  changes  of  administration  which  have  marked  and 
disgraced  the  present  reign — George  the  Third — although  your  warmest  patriots 
have  in  their  turn  been  invested  with  the  lawful  and  unlawful  authority  of  the 
Crown,  and  other  reliefs  and  improvements  have  been  held  forth  to  the  people, 
yet  that  no  man  in  office  has  ever  promoted  or  encouraged  a  Bill  for  shortening 
the  duration  of  Parliaments,  but  that,  whoever  was  Minister,  the  opposition  to 
this  measure  ever  since  the  Septennial  Act  passed  has  been  constant  and  uniform 
on  the  part  of  Government,  you  cannot  but  conclude  without  the  possibility 
of  doubt  that  long  Parliaments  are  the  foundation  of  the  undue  influence  of  the 
Crown. 

This  influence  answers  every  purpose  of  arbitrary  power,  with  an  expense  and 
oppression  to  the  people  which  would  be  unnecessary  in  an  arbitrary  government. 

The  best  of  our  Ministers  find  it  the  easiest  and  most  compendious  mode  of 
conducting  the  King's  affairs,  and  all  Ministers  have  a  general  interest  in  adhering 
to  a  system,  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  support  them  in  office  without  any 
assistance  from  personal  virtue,  popularity,  labour,  or  expense. 

These  truths  are  unquestionable.  If  they  make  no  impression,  it  is  because 
they  are  too  vulgar  and  notorious. 

These  words  penned  in  1796  are  every  one  applicable  to  our  own 
day,  for  human  nature  is  the  same.  But  they  are  intensified  by  the 
position  of  our  times  ;  quickened  communication  and  vastly  increased 
intelligence  have  made  seven  years  of  our  time  longer  than  a  score  of 
years  in  the  days  of  Junius. 

It  is  worthy  of  attention  here  that,  by  changes  in  the  law, 
Ministers  may  remain  even  longer  in  office  now  than  in  the  days  of 
Junius. 

Formerly,  the  duration  of  Parliaments  was  frequently  lessened  by 
the  demise  of  the  Crown  ;  and  in  1839,  forty  years  ago,  Macaulay 
said, '  Whenever  any  shortening  of  Parliaments  takes  place,  we  ought 
to  alter  that  rule  which  requires  that  Parliament  shall  be  dissolved 
as  often  as  the  demise  of  the  Crown  takes  place.' 

He  did  not  argue  that  such  a  change  should  be  made  as  long  as 
the  seven  years'  system  continued,  for  to  do  so  would  be  indirectly 
to  add  to  the  average  length  of  Parliaments.  But  this  has  been  done 
by  the  Eeform  Act  of  1867,  which  provides  that  the  Parliament  in 
being  at  the  demise  of  the  Crown  shall  continue  as  long  as  it  would 
otherwise,  unless  dissolved  by  the  Crown. 

During  this  century  it  has  been  the  practice  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment within  a  month  of  the  demise  of  the  Crown :  had  the  provision 
made  under  the  Act  of  1867  been  in  existence,  it  would  have  added 
considerably  to  the  length  of  several  Parliaments ;  for  at  the  death 
of  George  the  Third,  Parliament  had  only  been  one  year,  six  months, 
and  twenty-five  days  in  -existence  when  dissolved ;  and  at  the  death 
of  George  the  Fourth,  three  years,  eight  months,  and  ten  days  ;  and 
of  William  the  Fourth,  two  years  and  five  months. 

The  tendency  of  Parliaments  now  will,  undoubtedly,  be  to  live 
out  the  full  terms  more  completely,  and  there  are  indications  that  each 
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swing  of  the  political  pendulum  will  be  longer  than  before.  This 
change,  made  in  1867,  although  excellent  in  itself,  has  undoubtedly 
added  a  percentage  to  the  duration  of  Parliaments  bejond  the 
original  Septennial  Act. 

Frequent  appeals  to  the  people  were  almost  unknown  during  the 
last  century,  and  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself 
political  life  seems  at  one  time  almost  to  have  expired  ;  during  the 
twenty-one  years  that  Walpole  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs,  his 
administration  is  almost  without  a  history,  in  the  third  year  of  his 
ministry  there  was  but  one  division,  and  year  after  year  there  was 
no  division  at  all. 

The  Tory  Members  were  so  few  they  hardly  cared  to  attend. 
From  the  passing  of  the  Septennial  Act  in  1716  until  1801 — the 
first  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  under  the  Union — there 
were  thirteen  Parliaments ;  eight  of  which  continued  over  six  years, 
three  over  five  and  a  half,  one  nearly  five,  whilst  one  lasted  only 
three  years  and  five  months ;  the  shortening  of  two  of  these 
Parliaments  being  occasioned  by  the  death  of  two  Sovereigns. 
Since  the  Union  it  has  been  generally  the  practice  not  to  keep 
Parliament  more  than  six  years;  indeed,  in  the  ten  Parliaments 
which  sat  from  1796,  to  the  Reformed  Parliament  of  1833, 
there  is  but  one  instance  of  a  Parliament  going  beyond  six 
years,  and  that  was  the  first  of  George  the  Fourth,  which  continued 
for  six  years,  one  month,  and  nine  days ;  and  only  three  went 
beyond  five  years :  under  three  and  a  half  years  being  the  average 
of  the  ten. 

Since  the  first  reformed  Parliament  of  1833,  until  the  Parliament 
of  1868,  the  first  which  was  elected  under  the  Reform  Act  of  1867, 
there  have  been  nine  Parliaments,  two  of  which  continued  for  about 
six  years ;  the  one  a  month  under,  the  other  a  month  over  six  years ; 
the  rest  varying  from  two  to  nearly  five  years :  the  average  of  the 
nine  being  three  years  and  nine  months.  Since  the  Keform  Act  of 
1867,  we  have  had  two  Parliaments,  Mr.  Gladstone's  of  1868,  which 
lasted  for  five  years  and  two  months,  and  the  present  Parliament, 
which,  having  been  elected  in  1874,  has  already  existed  for  five 
sessions,  and  may,  as  the  law  now  stands,  continue  until  February 
1881. 

During  the  last  century,  several  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a 
return  to  triennial,  or  to  the  even  more  ancient  system  of  annual 
Parliaments.  The  most  important  of  these  attempts  was  in  1734, 
when  on  the  13th  of  March,  Mr.  Bromley,  the  son  of  Queen  Anne's 
Tory  Secretary  of  State,  moved  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act. 
This  motion  led  to  a  debate  which  was  productive  of  at  least  two 
great  Parliamentary  speeches :  the  one  by  Wyndham  the  Tory  chief, 
who  supported  the  motion  in  a  very  remarkable  speech  which  has 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  specimens  of  the 
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Parliamentary  eloquence  of  that  day ;  the  other  by  Walpole,  who, 
opposing  the  motion,  insisted  that  there  were  still  Jacobitism  and 
disaffection  in  the  nation,  and  that  frequent  elections  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  country. 

Nevertheless,  some  Whigs,  who  had  long  scrupled  about  voting 
for  the  repeal  of  a  Bill  which  they  themselves  had  once  thought 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  succession,  voted  with 
the  Tories,  who  in  vain  insisted  that  the  Septennial  Act  was  an 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  for  the  motion  was  lost  by 
a  majority  of  63,  247  voting  against  and  184  for  it. 

In  1745  the  Tories  brought  forth  a  motion  for  annual  Parliaments, 
in  order,  as  they  hoped,  to  shake  the  Hanoverian  succession. 

In  1792  the  Whig  leaders  insisted  'that  in  order  to  prevent  the 
practice  of  keeping  one  and  the  same  Parliament  on  foot  till  the 
majority  was  corrupted  by  offices,  gifts,  and  pensions,  the  ancient 
legal  course  of  annually  chosen  Parliaments  should  immediately  be 
restored.' 

During  the  present  century  the  question  has  not  been  prominent. 
There  was  a  short  debate  in  1833,  and  again  in  1834,  when  a  motion 
for  the  Eepeal  of  the  Septennial  Act  came  to  a  division,  185  voting 
for,  and  235  against  its  repeal.  Then  there  was  an  important 
debate  in  May,  1837,  when  87  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act,  and 
96  against.  The  narrow  majority  by  which  this  motion  was  lost 
had,  perhaps,  the  useful  effect  of  causing  attention  for  a  time  to  be 
drawn  to  the  question;  and  at  the  Edinburgh  election  in  1839  we 
find  Mr.  Macaulay  speaking  at  some  length  upon  the  subject,  and 
urging  powerful  reasons  in  favour  of  shortening  Parliament  to  five 
years.  He  said : 

The  objections  to  long  Parliaments  are  perfectly  obvious.  The  truth  is,  that 
in  very  long  Parliaments  you  have  no  representation  at  all.  The  mind  of  the 
people  goes  on  changing,  and  the  Parliament  remaining  unchanged  ceases  to 
reflect  the  opinion  of  the  constituent  bodies.  In  the  old  times  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, a  Parliament  might  sit  during  the  life  of  the  monarch.  The  Parliament  called 
by  Charles  the  Second  continued  to  sit  long  after  two-thirds  of  those  who  had 
heartily  welcomed  him  back  from  Holland  as  heartily  wished  him  in  Holland 
again.  Since  the  Revolution  we  have  not  felt  that  evil  to  the  same  extent.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  term  of  seven  years  is  too  long.  Whatever  may  be 
the  legal  term,  it  ought  to  be  for  a  year  longer  than  that  for  which  Parliament 
ought  ordinarily  to  sit,  for  there  must  be  a  general  election  at  the  end  of  the  legal 
term,  let  the  state  of  the  country  be  what  it  may :  there  may  be  riot,  there  may  be 
revolution,  there  may  be  famine  in  the  country  ;  and  yet,  if  the  Minister  wait  to 
the  end  of  the  legal  term,  the  writs  must  go  out.  A  wise  Minister  will,  therefore, 
always  dissolve  Parliament  a  year  before  the  legal  time,  if  the  country  be  then  in 
a  quiet  state.  My  own  inclination  would  be  to  fix  the  legal  term  at  five  years,  and 
thus  to  have  a  Parliament  practically  every  four  years. 

For  some  time  the  subject  of  the  duration  of  Parliament  was 
virtually  out  of  sight,  but  in  1843  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  raised 
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the  question,  and  again  in  1849  Mr.  Tennyson  D'Eyncourt  reintro- 
duced  his  bill  for  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments.  This 
measure  did  not  specify  any  particular  period  or  term.  On  the 
22nd  of  May  of  that  year  he  obtained  leave  to  introduce  the  bill, 
46  voting  in  favour  of  it  and  41  against.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  proceeded  with  the  measure,  nor  was  anything  heard  of  the 
question  until  incidentally,  on  Lord  John  Eussell  introducing  his 
Eeform  Bill  on  the  9th  of  February,  1852,  Mr.  Bright  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  silence  of  the  noble  lord  about  shortening  the  duration  of 
Parliament.  The  noble  lord  had  said  nothing  about  the  Septennial 
Act.  Mr.  Bright  said  '  he  believed  it  would  be  better  for  members 
if  they  were  more  responsible  to  their  constituents  at  the  beginning 
of  a  Parliament.  He  found  them  suffering  from  an  intense  feeling 
of  responsibility  just  before  a  dissolution.  He  should  like  that  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  should  be  spread  over  the  whole  period  of 
Parliament.  He  believed  that  it  would  add  very  much  to  the  con- 
scientiousness with  which  members  would  perform  their  duty  to  that 
House.  It  would  render  it  difficult  for  Government  to  call  a  party 
meeting  in  Downing  Street  to  frighten  them  with  a  dissolution, 
a  course  pursued  by  Government  from  both  sides  greatly  to  the 
injury  of  the  House.' 

Again  in  1858  there  was  a  motion  made  upon  the  subject,  but  it 
led  to  no  important  discussion.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  see 
why  this  question  has  been  less  debated  in  modern  times  than  some 
others  connected  with  Parliamentary  reform.  Ever  since  the 
American  war  and  the  French  Eevolution  until  the  Eeform  Act  of 
1867,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  and  the  re-distribution  of  seats 
were  too  prominent  to  admit  of  or  make  the  duration  of  Parliaments 
an  important  question.  The  American  war  opened  the  eyes  of 
English  statesmen  to  the  necessity  of  Parliamentary  reform,  and  Mr. 
Pitt  in  1781-82  and  1785  propounded  different  plans,  and  nearer  the 
end  of  the  century  the  question  received  a  fresh  impetus  by  the 
French  Eevolution. 

From  that  time  till  1867  the  questions  of  the  qualification  of 
voters  and  the  adjustment  of  seats  have  been  hotly  discussed  ;  and 
next  to  these  the  manner  of  voting,  namely,  whether  it  should  be 
open  or  by  ballot,  was  regarded  as  the  most  important. 

In  the  face  of  such  questions,  in  the  face  of  securing  a  vote  at  all, 
in  the  face  of  the  inequalities  and  corruptions  which  had  so  long 
defaced  our  electoral  system,  it  is  clear  that  the  question  of  shortening 
the  Septennial  period  was  of  but  secondary  importance ;  but  with 
these  other  questions  settled,  and  by  the  light  of  new  experience, 
especially  the  experience  of  sessions  just  closed,  when  it  is  admitted 
that  the  constitution  was  strained  in  a  somewhat  alarming  manner, 
now  is  a  most  appropriate  time  for  fairly  and  thoughtfully  consider- 
ing the  question ;  for  surely  every  thinking  man  will  admit  that  he 
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ought  to  provide  against  evils  which,  though  not  really  upon  us, 
may  fairly  be  apprehended. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  a  general  election 
was  a  very  different  affair  to  what  it  now  is.  The  cost  of  elections 
under  the  Triennial  Act  was  made  a  pretext  for  having  fewer  of 
them  ;  but  what  was  the  result  of  extending  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ments to  seven  years  ?  This  extension  of  the  lease  of  power  only 
made  a  seat  in  Parliament  the  more  desirable,  and  intensified  the 
bribery,  corruption,  and  wild  excess  which  had  already  been  too 
marked  a  feature  of  all  Parliamentary  elections ;  and  in  support  of 
this,  I  may  quote  some  instances  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  At  the  general  election  of  1754  very  gross  bribery  pre- 
vailed so  much  so  that,  out  of  forty-two  elections,  only  one  electoral 
contest  took  place.  And  in  1761,  bribery  was  more  lavish  than  ever, 
and  the  elections  characterised  by  unusual  excesses.  In  1768  Earl 
Spencer  spent  70,OOOL  to  return  his  candidate  for  Northampton ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Portland  is  said  to  have  spent  40,000£.  in  contesting 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  In  1794,  even  before  the  election, 
(fatten  already  fetched  70,000£. ;  in  1830,  Lord  Monson  is  said 
to  have  given  180,000£.  for  this  same  borough  of  Gratton,  which 
returned  two  members;  and,  in  1831,  Lord  John  Russell  declared 
that,  within  the  memory  of  some  men  still  living,  an  election 
in  the  city  of  York  had  been  known  to  cost  nearly  150,000^.  From 
all  this  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  assert  that  the  Septennial 
Act  in  the  least  met  the  evils  of  great  expenditure  and  corruption. 

In  truth,  the  people  who  had  votes  were  only  bought  and  sold  for 
a  longer  period  than  before  by  the  patrician  families  of  England. 
Writing  of  England  as  recently  even  as  in  1821,  Sydney  Smith  said 
truly :  '  The  country  belongs  to  the  Dukes  of  Rutland  and  of  New- 
castle, and  to  Lord  Londsdale  and  about  twenty  other  holders  of 
boroughs.  They  are  our  masters.'  And  about  this  time  in  Scotland 
the  state  of  affairs  was  just  as  unsatisfactory.  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  had  each  a  constituency  of  thirty-three  persons,  who  were 
pretty  much  self-elected ;  and  the  whole  constituency  of  Scotland  was 
under  4,000  voters  !  The  county  of  Argyle,  with  a  population  of 
100,000  inhabitants,  had  but  115  electors.  The  potentates  elected 
whoever  they  liked.  Then  in  the  county  of  Bute  there  were  but 
21  electors,  only  one  of  whom  was  resident.  He  took  the  chair  at 
elections,  and  settled  everything  his  own  way.  The  Scotch  magnates 
nominated  nearly  all  the  Scotch  members,  and  sold  themselves,  with 
their  proteges,  to  the  Ministry  of  the  day.  In  Ireland  two-thirds  of 
the  hundred  members  were  nominated  by  some  sixty  influential 
patrons ! 

With  such  a  state  of  things  how  often  Parliaments  were  elected 
was  of  no  kind  of  importance  to  the  people  in  general ;  nor,  indeed, 
were  the  elections  desirable  in  the  interests  of  anybody,  for  during 
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a  poll  of  fifteen  days  there  was  an  entire  suspension  of  business 
through  the  tumults  and  riots  which  prevailed. 

These  evils  were  greatly  diminished  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1 832. 
limiting  the  duration  of  the  poll,  and  have  almost  entirely  disappeared 
by  the  operation  of  the  Ballot  Act  of  1872,  for  elections  are  now 
conducted  in  the  main  in  a  most  quiet  and  orderly  manner,  and  are 
short  and  sharp,  as  in  1868  and  1874. 

Before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  great  fortunes  were  spent  in 
elections;  such  elections  as  that  of  Yorkshire  in  1807,  or  that  of 
Northumberland  in  1827,  are  no  longer  heard  of.  'Formerly  in 
England,  during  a  fifteen  days'  poll  in  a  great  town,  money  was 
flowing  in  all  directions,  streets  running  with  beer.'  Now,  although 
no  doubt  the  amount  of  money  spent  upon  an  election  is  often  very 
large,  and  is  a  great  evil,  yet  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  what 
it  was  before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  and  with  the  Ballot.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  shortening  the  legal  duration  of  Parliaments  to  five  years 
instead  of  seven  will  rather  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  to  members.  No 
one  will  deny  that  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  greatly  coveted  in  this 
country,  and  that  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  one  year  is  of  less  value 
than  for  three  or  five — that,  in  a  word,  the  very  fact  of  it  being  a 
seat  for  six  or  seven  years  makes  it  not  only  worth  the  while  of  rich 
men  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  to  secure  it,  but  the  time  itself 
being  so  long  it  is  a  question  of  now  or  never  with  many  middle-aged 
men,  who  will  spend  any  money  to  secure  a  seat.  There  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  fewer  contested  elections  to  settle,  and  public  affairs 
would  be  less  obstructed  by  the  anxiety  of  the  members  to  secure 
their  future  seats.  Short  reckonings  make  long  friends.  No  doubt 
the  great  cost  of  elections  is  an  evil,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  the 
official  expenses  would  be  considerably  reduced  if  they  were  borne  by 
the  electors  instead  of  by  the  candidates.  If  borne  by  the  electors, 
many  persons  would  be  interested  in  reducing  expenses  when  pos- 
sible, whereas  at  present  no  one  is  specially  interested  in  the 
matter. 

Before  looking  at  the  practical  aspects  of  the  question,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  no  other  country  in  the  world  gives  to  its 
representatives  so  long  a  lease  of  power  as  we  do  in  England.  The 
longest  period  in  any  country  with  a  constitution  that  I  know  of  is 
five  years,  which  is  the  duration  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
France,  of  the  Camera  de'  Deputati  of  Italy,  and  of  the  Cortes  of 
Spain.  Then  Portugal,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Greece,  and  the  Nether- 
lands have  adopted  four  years ;  whilst  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Switzerland  have  preferred  three  years.  The  United  States, 
adhering  from  the  first  to  the  second  article  of  their  Constitution — 
viz.  '  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members 
chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States ' — 
elect  a  fresh  Congress  every  two  years.  Then,  what  is  the  position 
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of  our  own  colonies  ?  To  all  of  them  we  have  given  constitutions, 
but  to  none  of  them  did  we  ever  dream  of  giving  Parliaments  of 
seven  years'  duration.  In  those  colonies  whose  representative  insti- 
tutions were  settled  earliest  the  term  of  three  years  was  generally 
fixed ;  but  to  those  whose  constitutions  have  more  recently  been  deter- 
mined the  term  of  five  years  has  been  given,  as  in  the  case  of 
Queensland,  New  Zealand,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Canada.  It 
may  fairly  be  asked,  if  Triennial  Parliaments  were  successful  for 
twenty  years,  during  the  reigns  of  William  and  of  Anne,  why  should 
we  not  now  resort  to  that  period  rat  her  than  to  five  years  ? 

That  question  can  best  be  decided  by  looking  at,  and  carefully 
weighing,  the  advantage  of  the  one  over  the  other  ;  and,  first  of  all,  I 
think  there  is  great  force  in  that  principle  which  we  have  seen  Mr. 
Macaulay  expounded  when  dealing  with  this  subject,  namely,  '  That 
whatever  may  be  the  legal  term,  it  ought  to  be  a  year  longer  than 
that  for  which  Parliament  ought  ordinarily  to  sit,'  in  order  that 
the  Government  may,  if  the  country  is  quiet,  have  a  general  elec- 
tion a  year  before  the  legal  termination  of  the  existing  Parliament, 
lest  in  that  final  year  the  writs  for  a  general  election  should  have  to 
go  out  when  the  country  was  in  a  disturbed  or  excited  state.  This 
custom  of  dissolving  a  year  earlier  than  the  legal  term  Hallam  also 
advocated.  He  says :  '  Custom  appears  to  have  established,  and 
with  some  convenience,  the  substitute  of  six  for  seven  years,  as  the 
natural  life  of  a  House  of  Commons,  but  an  irregularity  in  this 
respect  might  lead  in  time  to  consequences  that  most  men  would 
deprecate.'5  If  we  accept  this  principle,  and  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  very  wise  and  sound  one,  then,  with  a  triennial  period  as  the 
legal  term,  elections  would  take  place  every  second  year.  A  general 
election  taking  place  so  frequently  would  manifestly  be  most  disturb- 
ing to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country.  And  the  new  House 
of  Commons  would  be  little  fitted  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
nation ;  such  perpetual  changes  bringing  always  so  many  fresh  and 
inexperienced  men  to  the  House,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  con- 
duct the  varied  and  widespread  affairs  of  the  Empire,  and  the  certain 
result  would  be  to  throw  more  and  more  power  into  the  hands  of 
permanent  officials.  So  avoiding  Scylla  we  should  run  into 
Charybdis  ;  seeking  safety  from  the  risks  of  personal  government,  .we 
should  inevitably  end  in  a  bureaucratic  government  of  a  somewhat 
pronounced  kind.  With  Parliaments  so  short  many  members  would 
all  through  be  new  to  the  work  ;  and,  moreover,  they  would  be  new  to 
each  other,  a  point  of  weakness  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate. 
One  of  the  first  results  of  Parliaments  so  short  would  inevitably  be 
that  many  of  the  very  best  men  would  not  offer  themselves  at  all : 
Parliamentary  work  is  now  very  onerous ;  with  a  general  election  and 

5  Hallam 's  Constitutional  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  238. 
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all  its  attendant  work,  worry,  and  expense  every  second  year,  it  would 
simply  be  unendurable.  The  change  would  be  of  an  extreme  kind, 
probably  making  elections  more  frequent  even  than  in  the  days  of 
William  and  of  Anne.  On  the  other  hand,  a  quinquennial  period  would 
virtually  be  a  Parliament  of  four  years — certainly  not  a  revolutionary 
change,  seeing  that  the  average  of  the  first  five  Parliaments  of  the 
present  reign  was  just  four  years  and  two  months  each  in  duration, 
yet  the  period  would  be  long  enough  to  impart  a  certain  stability  to 
the  House,  and  the  experience  to  members  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  an  assembly  composed  of  so  many,  and  dealing  with 
questions  so  numerous  and  sometimes  so  complex ;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  four  sessions  would  be  short  enough  to  maintain  freshness 
in  our  political  life,  and  to  retain  in  the  representative  body  '  that 
image  of  the  represented  which  Lord  Kussell  has  declared  to  be  the 
first  principle  of  our  representative  system.' 

Not  only  are  there  great  changes  taking  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  country  every  four  or  five  years ;  but,  with  our  widened  franchise, 
there  are  multitudes  of  British  subjects  who  in  that  time  must 
become  qualified  to  vote  by  attaining  their  majority.  Who  will  say 
that  the  present  Parliament  is  now  the  image  of  the  represented  ?  I 
believe  that  now  it  is  not  at  all  the  image  of  the  represented ;  but  if 
it  be,  the  existing  Government  would  through  a  general  election  be 
reinstated.  As  the  law  stands  Ministers  may  in  any  case  remain  in 
office  two  years  more,  declaring  that  their  majority  still  is  the  very 
image  of  the  represented. 

No  doubt  in  1874  the  position  was  the  same  as  regards  the  image 
of  the  represented  being  effaced,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  might,  in  place  of 
dissolving,  have  continued  in  office  for  nearly  two  years  longer.  But 
he  appealed  to  the  country — and  found  certainly  that  the  image  was 
changed !  If,  then,  the  first  principle  of  our  representative  system  is 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  the  image  of  the  represented, 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  four  or  five  years  is  about  as  long  as  the  image 
will  generally  stand.  Indeed,  it  would  look  as  if  by  the  friction  of 
four  or  five  years  the  image,  and  all  the  attendant  superscriptions 
with  which  it  may  have  been  issued  from  the  mint  of  public  opinion, 
were  pretty  thoroughly  rubbed  off,  and  at  least  quinquennially  required 
recoining  in  the  heat  of  a  general  election. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  certain  show  of  control  over  the  Executive 
besides  general  elections,  for  Sir  Erskine  May  says  that  i  Parliament 
may  tender  its  advice  to  the  Crown  regarding  its  own  dissolution,  so 
the  people  in  their  turn  have  claimed  the  right  of  praying  the  Crown 
to  exercise  its  prerogative  in  order  to  give  the  means  of  condemning 
the  conduct  of  Parliament.' 6  Bu£  this  is  an  old  and  unwieldly  weapon, 
scarcely  likely  to  be  easily  used  in  our  day. 

*  Constitutional  Hitfory,  vol.  i.  p.  460. 
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Let  us  now  look  at  some  other  practical  aspects  of  the  question, 
and  how  the  change  I  propose  would  affect  different  classes  of  the 
State.  As  regards  the  Crown,  as  regards  the  executive  Government, 
and  Parliament,  and  as  regards  the  people,  I  venture  to  affirm 
that  the  change  would  be  beneficial.  First,  then,  as  regards  the 
Crown. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  ever  since  the  Eevolution  the  strength  of 
the  Throne  has  depended  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  occupants  of 
it  have  jealously  and  carefully  guarded  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
people  ;  with  the  Revolution  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Crown 
and  the  people  became  one. 

When  in  1734  George  the  Second  dissolved  Parliament,  he  used 
language  which  upon  this  point  is  very  valuable.  He  said  :  '  That 
the  interests  of  Sovereign  and  subject  were  mutual  and  inseparable, 
and  that  any  infringement  of  the  rights  of  either  would  be  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  strength  of  both,  which,  kept  within  their  due  limits,  con- 
stitute that  just  balance  which  is  necessary  for  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Crown  and  for  the  protection  and  prosperity  of  the 
people.' 7  Shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  yet  leaving  the 
power  of  dissolving  Parliament  at  any  earlier  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sovereign,  would  be  not  to  weaken  but  rather  to  strengthen  the 
Throne ;  it  would  cause  the  Crown  to  continue  to  look  to  the  people 
and  their  interests  rather  than  to  rely  upon  any  Ministry. 

Then  as  regards  the  Government,  the  tendency  would  at  least  be  in 
a  wholesome  direction,  for  they  would  look  rather  more  to  the  good 
opinion  of  the  people  than  to  their  power  of  influencing  their  sup- 
porters in  Parliament ;  and  Ministers  have  enormous  powers  whereby 
they  may  influence  their  followers  to  vote  for  any  measure  they  may 
propose  rather  than  to  consider  the  opinion  which  the  people  may  at 
a  remote  day  pronounce  upon  the  measure.  And  this  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  the  easiest  way  of  governing  so  long  as  the 
Septennial  Act  continues  in  force. 

The  effect  of  long  Parliaments  upon  members,  Mr.  Bright  said, 
•was  that  their  sense  of  responsibility  was  much  greater  at  the  end 
than  at  the  beginning.  So  it  is  with  administrations,  for  frequently 
they  have  been  known  to  pursue  a  very  different  course  in  the  earlier 
years  of  a  Parliament  from  that  which  they  have  been  compelled  to 
adopt  as  the  conclusion  drew  near.  As  an  illustration  of  this  :  in  1852 
Lord  John  Russell  brought  in  his  Reform  Bill.  For  the  first  four  Sessions 
of  that  Parliament  Joseph  Hume  brought  forward  a  Reform  Bill. 
The  Government  and  Lord  John  Russell  not  only  resisted  Hume's 
motion,  but  would  hear  of  no  compromise.  But  the  near  approach  of 
a  dissolution  accomplished  that  which  all  the  determination  and 
energy  of  the  member  for  Montrose  could  not.  No  better  illustration 

7  Knight's  History  of  England,  vol.  iv. 
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could  be  given  of  the  operation  of  the  Septennial  Act,  and  no  example 
cited  which  could  show  more  clearly  how  an  important  measure 
had  been  delayed  through  the  operation  of  the  system  of  long  Par- 
liaments. As  regards  the  effect  which  the  shortening  of  Parliaments 
would  have  upon  the  Opposition,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
effect  would  be  to  quicken  the  vigilance  of  the  party  in  opposition, 
and  greatly  to  stimulate  them  from  first  to  last,  for,  small  as  their 
minorities  might  be,  their  protests  against  any  actions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  they  might  think  were  prejudicial  to  the  honour  or 
interests  of  the  country,  would  carry  more  weight  with  the  Ministers 
of  the  day  in  the  nearer  prospect  of  the  issue  being  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Another  practical  advantage  of  shorter  Parliaments  would  be  to 
restore  more  quickly  to  the  service  of  the  country  some  first-rate 
men,  who  had  lost  their  seats  at  the  previous  election,  for  it  often 
happens  that  men  of  independence  of  thought,  of  acknowledged 
ability  and  worth,  lose  their  seats  through  possessing  those  very 
qualities  ;  giving  offence  perhaps  by  a  vote  on  some  important  issue, 
a  vote  which,  while  it  offended  their  constituents,  might  have  given 
the  highest  satisfaction  to  some  other  constituencies,  which  would 
eagerly  adopt  them  as  their  candidates  at  the  first  general  election. 
It  may  be  said  that  these  are  generally  restored  by  some  by-election. 
No  doubt  in  some  cases  it  is  so ;  but  it  is  to  a  general  election  we 
must  look  for  most  of  them  regaining  seats. 

Then  it  appears  to  me  that  the  direct  tendency  of  shorter  Par- 
liaments would  be  rather  to  raise  than  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  rather  to  promote  than  diminish  the  independence 
of  its  Members,  for  threats  of  a  dissolution  on  the  part  of  a  Govern- 
ment  would  carry  less  weight  than  they  now  do. 

The  calling  of  party  meetings,  the  holding  of  the  wand  of  disso- 
lution over  them  if  they  did  not  comply  with  the  will  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  vote  just  as  they  wished  on  some  question  or  another, 
would  be  a  piece  of  party  tactics  which  would  be  rarely  if  ever  re- 
sorted to,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of 
the  country. 

In  many  respects  the  direct  influence  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  most  salutary :  knowing  that  their  trust  must  be  handed 
back  to  the  people  not  later  than  four  or  at  the  outside  five  years,  they 
would  from  first  to  last  throughout  the  whole  period  have  a  quickened 
sense  of  their  responsibility  and  of  the  value  of  time.  This  quickened 
sense  of  responsibility  would  not  only  promote  the  despatch  of 
business,  but  the  despatch  of  business  of  the  best  kind ;  for  the  ten- 
dency of  each  newly  elected  House  of  Commons  would  be  to  hold 
closely  to  those  great  or  pressing  questions  which  the  nation  had  just 
indicated  its  wish  should  be  dealt  with.  There  is  not  a  new  Par- 
liament elected  in  our  day,  but  the  representatives  returned  know 
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clearly  at  least  two  or  three  questions  which  are  foremost  in  the 
minds  of  their  constituencies ;  questions  which  the  thinking  portion 
of  the  community  have  matured  and  made  ripe  for  legislation,  and 
which  most  candidates  have  thoughtfully  and  carefully  studied  :  two 
or  three  such  questions  might  be  enough  for  three  or  four  sessions, 
but  not  sufficient  for  five  or  six.  At  present  we  run  the  risk  of 
legislating  in  the  last  sessions  of  a  long  Parliament  upon  questions 
about  which  the  constituencies  have  formed  little  or  no  opinion,  and 
about  which  Members  of  Parliament  may  not  have  very  maturely 
considered. 

No  Parliament  should  be  elected  for  so  long  a  period  that  the 
represented  would  be  unable  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  important 
measures  to  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  its  representatives. 
Consultation  in  advance  is  the  only  consultation  worthy  of  the  name. 
And  again  it  is  a  very  remarkable  and  gratifying  fact,  that  amidst  all 
the  hot  discussions  of  the  House  of  Commons  there  generally  prevails 
a  very  good  feeling  amongst  all  its  Members  sitting  upon  both  sides. 
Yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  if  any  feelings  of  animosity  have  been 
engendered  by  the  hot  party  discussions  which  might  arise  during  a 
long  Parliament  of  six  or  seven  years  they  would  in  all  probability, 
nay,  almost  to  a  certainty,  be  appeased  and  weakened  by  more  fre- 
quent Parliaments.  And  in  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  nation  on 
foreign  affairs,  the  present  system  of  long  Parliaments  is  not  without 
its  effect  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  England  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  influence  of  England  is  only  really  powerful  when  the 
Government  is  known  to  have  the  majority  of  the  nation  at  its  back. 
Until  another  general  election  has  taken  place  and  the  will  of  the 
nation  is  declared,  the  real  influence  of  England  in  the  eyes  of  Euro- 
pean statesmen  must  be  seriously  diminished,  for  they  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  nation  has  not  been  consulted  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
such  grave  issues  have  recently  arisen,  that  the  voice  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  not  only  not  be  the  voice  of  England,  but  may  indeed  be 
the  very  reverse. 

Then  as  regards  the  people,  would  the  change  be  beneficial  ?  All 
classes  now  possess  the  right  of  voting,  but  the  exercise  of  it  is 
limited,  and  that  to  an  extent  wholly  unknown  to  any  country  in  the 
world.  Are  the  people  of  this  country  unfit  to  give  their  opinion 
once  in  every  four  or  five  years  as  to  what  measures  they  think  are 
most  needed  for  the  general  good  ?  I  think  every  one  will  acknow- 
ledge that,  after  the  elections  of  1868  and  1874— the  first  two  elections 
since  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1867  so  widened  the  franchise — the  effect 
has  not  been  to  throw  all  power  into  the  hands  of  either  of  the  two 
parties  in  the  State,  and  that  both  will  have  a  share  still  in  the 
government  of  the  country  dependent  upon  their  merits. 

We  may  fairly  affirm  that  the  working  classes  of  this  country 
have,  during  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years,  made  great  progress  in 
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intelligence  and  in  other  important  respects,  and  have  on  frequent 
occasions  exhibited  an  amount  of  moderation  and  common  sense 
which  was  greatly  to  their  credit.  In  the  main  they  do  not  follow 
mere  demagogues,  but  think  for  themselves.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  single  representative  they  have  returned  to  Parliament — the 
member  for  Morpeth — is  one  of  the  most  honest,  thoughtful,  and 
earnest  Members  of  the  present  House  of  Commons.  No  one  will 
dispute  the  statement  that  the  working  classes  of  this  country  are 
better  able  to  judge  of  public  questions  than  even  the  average  of 
those  who  had  the  power  of  selecting  Members  of  Parliament  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Septennial  Act.  '  Under  Queen  Victoria  the 
skilled  artisan,  and  even  the  common  workman,  often  possesses  a 
larger  knowledge  of  books,  a  better  acquaintance  with  science,  and 
more  taste  for  art,  than  would  be  found  upon  an  average  among  the 
parochial  clergy  or  the  country  gentlemen  of  England  under  George 
the  Second.'8 

Under  the  best  of  governments,  the  great  mass  of  our  people 
have  many  obstacles  and  hosts  of  difficulties  and  temptations,  and  it 
is  but  right  that  they  should  have  frequent  opportunities  of  guarding 
their  interests  by  mending  their  choice  of  representatives ;  and  this 
could  tend  to  nothing  but  good,  for  it  would  be  but  giving  the  people 
a  common,  universal,  and  unanimous  interest  in  the  protection  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  which,  indeed,  is  the  only  way  to  make  a 
happy  and  a  truly  united  people. 

More  frequent  general  elections  would  undoubtedly  give  rise  to 
more  frequent  discussions  as  to  the  state  of  the  people  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Empire  ;  but  when  we  reflect,  and  I  think  we  may  reflect 
with  just  pride,  upon  the  moderation  with  which  in  this  country 
discussions,  whether  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  out  of  it,  are 
conducted,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  these  discussions,  carried  on, 
as  Lord  Russell  once  wrote,  '  with  the  whole  nation  for  an  audience, 
so  far  from  being  mischievous,  tend  to  excite  that  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  investigation  which  is  necessary  to  the  freedom  of  a  free 
State.' 

All  parts  of  the  country  and  all  classes  of  the  people  have  now  a 
share  in  the  election  of  Members  of  Parliament.  It  cannot  but  be  of 
advantage  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  conduct  of 
their  representatives  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  interest,  and  to 
canvass  their  actions.  '  Confidence  is  good,  but  blind  confidence  in 
the  depositors  of  power  may  be  fatal  to  a  free  State.'  The  House  of 
Commons  should  be,  as  Mr.  Pitt  said,  '  an  assembly  united  with  the 
people  by  the  closest  sympathies.' 

The  people  at  present  take  but  little  interest  in  public  questions. 
Were  general  elections  rather  more  frequent,  not  only  would  they 

8  Vaughan'd  Fevoli/titms  in  EnjlisU  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  647. 
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serve  to  prevent  stagnation  in  the  public  mind,  but  they  would  tend 
to  create  that  sympathy  to  which  a  century  ago  Mr.  Pitt  alluded. 
Such  frequent  discussions  would  promote  an  enlightened  view  of  public 
duty,  and  be  the  truest  safeguards  of  the  best  parts  of  a  free  consti- 
tution, and  the  surest  protection  to  our  liberties.  '  Give  me,'  says 
Milton,  '  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter  and  argue  freely  according  to 
conscience,  above  all  liberties.' 

JOHN  HOLMS. 
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THE  LOGIC  OF  TOLERATION. 

(CONCLUDING  PAPER  OF  SERIES.) 

DURING  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  trying  in  some  six  papers — 
published  most  of  them  in  this  Keview — to  popularise  a  true  and 
sober  judgment  of  our  modern  positive  thought,  and  the  power  of 
our  modern  positive  thinkers.  At  present,  as  we  all  know,  the  school 
is  possessed  of  the  greatest  weight.  It  has  become  the  most  active 
force  now  at  work  in  the  world.  It  claims  the  entire  direction  of 
the  human  mind,  and  of  all  human  progress.  If  its  claims  be  not 
fully  made  good  yet,  it  boasts  that  before  long  they  will  be.  And 
its  strength  is  shown  us  by  the  fears  of  its  enemies,  even  more  clearly 
than  by  the  hopes  of  its  friends.  Strength,  however,  is  often  nothing 
more  than  the  reputation  of  strength ;  and  it  has  been  my  aim  to 
make  clear,  in  the  present  case,  how  largely  it  consists  of  this.  I  am 
of  course  not  speaking  of  the  scientific  school,  in  so  far  as  it  keeps 
within  its  own  province.  I  am  speaking  of  it  only  in  so  far  as  it 
quits  this,  and  assumes  to  instruct  the  world  upon  wider  matters — 
upon  faith,  and  morals,  and  philosophy,  or  anything,  in  short, 
connected  with  the  higher  life  of  man.  It  has  taught  us  many  facts, 
it  is  true,  that  bear  upon  all  these,  and  that  some  day  or  other  will 
enlarge  our  views  concerning  them.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  this ; 
and  no  one  desires  to  deny  it.  All  I  have  tried  to  make  evident  is, 
that  those  who  have  discovered  the  facts  have  been  utterly  incompetent 
to  discern  their  true  general  bearing;  and  that  though  such  men 
may  be  excellent  servants  to  thought,  they  are  very  incapable  masters 
of  it.  At  present  practically  they  are  to  a  great  extent  its  masters  ; 
and  I  desire  to  show  on  how  hollow  a  basis  their  supremacy  rests ; 
how  unable  they  will  be  to  maintain  it  against  any  rational  attack  ; 
and  that  their  security  depends  chiefly  on  an  intellectual  panic. 
Their  position  is  this.  They  have  made  astonishing  conquests  in 
the  physical  world,  and  they  come  to  us  laden  with  spoils,  and 
formidable  with  the  prestige  of  conquerors.  By  a  kind  of  coup  d'etat 
they  have  taken  possession  of  the  spiritual  world  as  well ;  and  have 
ignorantly  been  working  in  it  an  incalculable  ruin,  by  the  aid  of  a 
false  prestige.  To  destroy  such  prestige  must  be  the  first  step  in 
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the  right  direction.  And  since,  to  do  this,  nothing  is  really  needed 
beyond  a  moderate  amount  of  calm  and  sober  reasoning,  and  a 
moderately  comprehensive  view  of  philosophy  and  human  life,  I  do 
not  consider  myself  presumptuous  in  my  attempt  to  take  a  part  in 
the  work. 

I  have  therefore  taken  the  chief  philosophical  doctrines  of  the 
school  in  question,  and  compared  them  with  the  views  set  forth  by 
its  teachers  as  to  the  character  and  the  conduct  of  life.  I  have  done 
this  in  some  detail,  and  with  what  accuracy  I  might.  I  have  tried 
to  be  precise  in  my  use  of  words,  to  banish  all  vague  phrases,  and  to 
try  our  'exact  thinkers'  by  the  rules  of  exact  thought.  I  have 
taken  their  denials  of  God,  of  immortality,  and  in  short  of  any 
supernatural  order,  and  examined  on  what  these  denials  are  based ; 
and  I  have  applied  the  same  tests  to  all  human  life  as  well.  The 
result  has  been  to  show  that  faith  and  morals  are  of  one  and  the 
same  substance  ;  and  that  the  arguments  that  destroy  the  validity 
of  the  former,  destroy  the  value  of  the  latter.  Our  scientific  philo- 
sophers have  either  established  a  great  deal  more  than  they  imagine, 
or  a  great  deal  less.  Their  present  position  is  at  any  rate  untenable. 
It  is  both  illogical  and  ludicrous. 

In  attempting  to  make  this  evident,  a  certain  element  of  person- 
ality has  entered  into  my  writings ;  but  this  element  has  been  as 
small  as  possible,  and  what  there  is  of  it  has  been  there  of  necessity. 
The  spread  of  modern  unbelief,  and  the  rational  character  it  is 
supposed  to  have,  are  due  largely  to  the  personal  character  of  its  chief 
exponents — their  character  as  excellent  men,  and  as  clear  and  profound 
thinkers.  That  they  are  excellent  and  estimable  men  no  one  would 
deny ;  nor  in  any  case  would  there  be  any  call  to  do  so.1  But  there 
is  a  distinct  call  to  reduce  to  their  true  dimensions  the  other  qualities 
with  which  they  are  so  largely  credited.  I  have  therefore  not 
hesitated  in  my  attempt  to  make  it  evident  that  the  men  who  are 
presenting  themselves  to  the  world  now,  as  types  and  organs  of  clear 
and  exact  thinking,  and  as  masters  of  all  the  vital  knowledge  that  is 
yet  attainable,  are  men  really  whose  province  of  knowledge  is  an 
extremely  small  and  limited  one,  who  outside  that  province  are 
enlightened  but  by  the  merest  smattering  of  an  education,  and  whose 
thinking  on  general  matters  is  that  rather  of  a  bewildered  woman 
than  a  keen  and  collected Jman.  They  themselves  have  often  made 
charges  of  just  the  same  nature  against  their  opponents ;  so  that  they 

1  In  making  such  observations  as  these,  it  is  the  English  scientific  school  that  I 
must  be  iinderstood  to  allude  to.  Of  the  same  school  on  the  Continent  I  cannot 
speak  with  the  same  knowledge  or  confidence.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  as  a 
general  statement,  that  the  scientific  materialism  of  the  present  century  owes 
much  of  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  its  victories  to  the  fact  that  none  of  its  most 
eminent  exponents  have  done  anything  openly,  either  by  word  or  by  example,  to 
disturb  or  revolutionise  the  moral  ideas  and'the  moral  ideals  that  are  at  present 
dominant. 

VOL.  V.— Xo.  23.  F 
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must  admit  that  to  make  them  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and,  if  they 
can  be  substantiated,  eminently  useful.  I  am  quite  willing  to  agree 
that  they  have  themselves  often  made  them  both  with  justice  and 
utility.  I  have  been  trying  to  show  only  that  they  can  be  retorted 
back  on  the  makers  with  greater  justice,  and  with  a  far  deeper 
meaning.  I  will  take  one  example  of  the  kind  of  charge  I  allude 
to.  Let  a  man,  says  Dr.  Tyndall,  once  get  a  '  real  scientific  grasp ' 
of  the  ways  of  nature,  and  *  he  will  see  and  feel  what  drivellers  even 
men  of  strenuous  intellect  may  become,  through  exclusively  dwelling 
and  dealing  with  theological  chimeras.'  To  this  I  answer,  let  a  man 
once  get  even  a  moderate  grasp  of  the  nature  of  human  knowledge, 
the  motives  of  human  action,  and  the  analysis  of  human  emotion,  and 
he  will  see  what  drivellers  even  men  of  strenuous  intellect  may  become, 
when  they  confront  the  problems  ot  life,  through  exclusively  dwelling 
and  dealing  with  the  phenomenal  conditions  of  it. 

My  attempt,  in  my  previous  essays,  to  make  this  position  good, 
has  been  necessarily,  from  their  form  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
publication,  a  very  incomplete  one,  and  there  is  one  omission  which 
I  wish  to  supply  here  in  this  my  concluding  paper.  Hitherto  I  have 
criticised  the  scientific  school  as  though  they  were  express  deniers  of 
the  supernatural.  Most  of  them,  however,  I  know,  disavow  such  a 
position  as  this,  and  apparently  lay  much  stress  on  their  doing  so. 
They  do  not  deny,  they  say ;  they  only  refuse  to  affirm.  They  are 
not  Atheists,  they  are  Agnostics.  I  myself  consider  that  absolute 
doubt  on  such  matters  as  these  is  practically  equivalent  to  absolute 
denial ;  and  have,  in  passing,  several  times  said  so.  But  such  a  mere 
expression  of  opinion  is,  of  course,  only  provisional ;  of  itself  it  goes 
for  nothing.  And  since  the  state  of  mind  in  question  is  the  object, 
in  the  present  day,  of  so  much  eloquent  intellectual  admiration,  so 
much  solemn  intellectual  ambition,  and  apparently,  when  attained  to, 
is  the  source  of  such  secure  spiritual  satisfaction,  I  propose  to  devote 
a  few  pages  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  it.  Having  done  this, 
I  shall  pass  on  to  a  kindred  question,  or  rather  to  the  same  question 
under  a  different  aspect.  Suspense  of  the  religious  judgment  will  be 
the  subject  in  both  cases ;  but  what  I  shall  deal  first  with  will  be 
its  theoretical  aspect,  which  is  called  Agnosticism ;  what  I  shall  deal 
with  secondly  will  be  its  practical  aspect,  which  is  called  toleration. 
Both  essentially  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Agnosticism  is  theo- 
retical toleration  ;  toleration  is  practical  Agnosticism. 

The  treatment  of  the  first  question  has  proved  far  easier  than  I 
had  dared  to  hope  it  would.  I  had  hardly  begun  to  prepare  the 
present  paper  when  there  appeared  one  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Tyndall, 
in  the  November  number  of  this  Review,  with  the  title  of  '  Virchow 
and  Evolution.'  Dr.  Tyndall  there  takes  occasion  to  give  a  fresh 
summary  of  his  philosophic  views  in  general ;  and  he  has  presented 
me,  in  so  doing,  with  an  example  unexpectedly  perfect  of  the  special 
position  I  am  about  to  criticise.  Nor  is  this  all  he  has  done.  He 
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has  presented  me  at  the  same  time  with  examples  also  of  nearly  all 
those  confusions  in  thought,  and  defects  in  education,  with  which,  as 
I  said  before,  I  have  been  charging  the  school  he  ornaments.  I  shall 
hope,  therefore,  that  whilst  I  am  supplementing  my  former  criticisms, 
I  may  be  able  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate  and  to  justify  them. 

Dr.  TyndalPs  new  paper — one  might  almost  call  it  a  manifesto — 
is  a  very  comprehensive  one.  My  purpose  will  be  best  served  by  an 
abstract  of  the  more  general  part  of  it,  which  purports  to  be  a  brief 
epitome  of  both  the  position  and  the  teaching  of  modern  scientific 
philosophy,  so  far  at  least  as  Dr.  Tyndall  understands  these ;  and 
that  he  supposes  his  understanding  of  them  to  be  typical,  and  to  have 
some  general  significance,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  dwells  at 
considerable  length  on  his  own  autobiography,  and  the  details,  of 
that  scientific  education  to  which  the  breadth  and  clearness  of  his 
present  insight  are  due.  We  shall  evidently  be  dealing,  therefore, 
with  one  who  speaks  with  authority — with  one  who  .speaks  not  so 
much  in  his  own  name  as  in  the  name  of  modern  science ;  and  we 
will  consider  briefly  what  he  has  to  tell  us  from  the  beginning. 

Dr.  Tyndall's  first  care  is  to  distinguish  the  crude  Materialism  of 
the  past  from  the  advanced  Materialism  of  the  present ;  to  explain 
where  the  difference  lies  between  the  two  ;  and  to  show  us  that  the 
Theistic  arguments  that  were  once  so  cogent  against  the  first  are 
really  beside  the  mark  when  they  are  still  applied  to  the  second. 
Materialism  in  our  day,  he  says,  has  been  transmuted  by  an  enlarged 
conception  of  matter.  The  matter  of  the  traditional  Materialist  was 
of  itself  a  dead  quiescent  thing.  The  ultimate  particles  to  which 
analysis  was  supposed  to  reduce  it  were  void  of  every  attribute 
except  shape  and  size.  And  *  hence,'  says  Dr.  Tyndall,  '  the  obvious 
inference  when  matter  was  observed  to  move.  It  was  the  vehicle  of 
an  energy  not  its  own  .  .  .  the  purely  passive  recipient  of  the  shock 
of  the  Divine.'  But  now  all  this  is  changed.  Ultimate  particles  are 
for  us  quite  other  things  than  what  they  once  were.  They  are  things 
no  longer  of  shape  and  size  only.  There  is  also  in  them  a  kind  of 
inherent  magnetism  that  is  as  much  a  part  of  their  essence  as  size 
and  shape  are.  In  fact,  it  would  be  as  accurate  to  say  they  are 
magnetisms  with  size  and  shape  as  to  say  they  are  sizes  and  shapes 
with  magnetism.  It  is  part,  therefore,  of  their  inalienable  nature  l^o 
be  for  ever  attracting  and  for  ever  repelling  one  another ;  for  ever 
to  be  grouping  together  into  varying  combinations  ;  to  be  never  at 
rest.  Once  let  us  grasp  this  notion,  argues  Dr.  Tyndall,  and  the 
whole  question  will  change  its  face  for  us.  The  matter  we  have  to 
deal  with,  even  when  it  seems  inertest,  is  no  longer  dead,  but 
sleeping.  Since  it  lives,  it  is  no  longer  inconceivable  that  it  may  be 
the  parent  of  life ;  and  therefore  Dr.  Tyndall  says  that  he  defines  it 
*  as  that  mysterious  something  by  which  all  [that  we  can  have  any 
knowledge  of]  has  been  accomplished.' 

F2 
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This  enlarged  conception  of  matter  may  possibly  be  a  quite 
legitimate  one.  We  will,  at  any  rate,  take  for  granted  that  it  is  so, 
and  go  on  to  see  what  use,  in  the  name  of  modern  science,  Dr. 
Tyndall  makes  of  it.  The  scientific  position,  as  he  rightly  says,  is 
very  largely  changed  by  it.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  has  already 
made  superfluous  the  conception  of  an  outside  Designer ;  and  the 
conception  of  motion  as  itself  inherent  in  matter  now  makes  equally 
superfluous  the  conception  of  an  outside  Mover.  And  thus  for  the 
first  time,  beyond  the  reach  of  question,  the  entire  sensible  universe 
is  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  physicist.  The  old  dualism  of 
animate  and  inanimate  nature  might  at  first  seem  to  be  remaining. 
But  under  a  closer  scrutiny  (from  one  point  of  view,  at  least)  it  com- 
pletely vanishes.  Everything  that  is,  is  motion.  Life  is  nothing 
but  motion  of  an  infinitely  complex  kind.  It  is  matter  in  its  finest 
ferment.  '  We  believe,'  says  Dr.  Tyndall,  l  that  every  thought  and 
every  feeling  has  its  definite  mechanical  correlative — that  is,  is 
accompanied  by  a  certain  breaking  up  and  re-marshalling  of  the 
atoms  of  the  brain.'  To  trace  out  in  detail  all  the  processes  is  of  course, 
he  admits,  infinitely  beyond  our  powers,  '  but  the  quality,'  he  says, 
1  of  the  problem  and  of  our  powers,  are,  we  believe,  so  related,  that  a 
mere  expansion  of  the  latter  would  enable  them  to  cope  with  the 
former.'  Nowhere  is  there  any  break  in  nature ;  and  '  supposing,' 
says  Dr.  Tyndall,  '  a  planet  carved  from  the  sun,  set  spinning  round 
an  axis,  and  sent  revolving  round  the  sun  at  a  distance  equal  to  that 
of  our  earth,'  science  points  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  the  mass 
cooled,  it  would  flower  out  in  places  into  such  another  race  as  ours — 
*  creatures  of  as  large  discourse,'  and,  like  ourselves,  '  looking  before 
and  after.'  The  result  is  obvious.  Every  existing  thing  we  can  ever 
know  or  hope  to  know — the  entire  mental  as  well  as  the  entire 
sensible  world — the  thoughts,  the  hopes,  the  knowledge,  and  the  affec- 
tions of  man,  as  well  as  the  animalculse  in  a  drop  of  water,  are  all 
equally,  on  at  least  one  side  of  them,  picturable — that  is,  capable,  as 
Dr.  Tyndall  says,  of  '  distinct  mental  presentation.'  All  are  connected 
with  certain  special  figures  and  with  certain  mechanical  forces ;  all 
have  a  certain  bulk  and  a  certain  place  in  space,  and  can  conceivably 
be  gauged  and  detected  by  some  scientific  instrument.  Faith,  for 
instance,  is  a  thing  that  from  one  side  of  it  conceivably  could  be 
photographed ;  or  sanctity  is  a  thing  that  could  be  detected  by  a 
spectroscope.  And  thus  Dr.  Tyndall  argues  that  the  only  valid  test 
of  truth  is  '  capacity  for  distinct  mental  presentation.'  The  non- 
picturable  equals  the  non-existent.  As  for  all  our  thoughts  and 
feelings,  let  them  seem  never  so  immaterial,  each  has  had  its  counter- 
part in  some  '  purely  physical  process  ; '  and  of  all  such  '  we  can,'  he 
says,  <  form  a  coherent  picture — the  thrilling  of  the  nerves,  the  dis- 
charging of  the  muscles,  and  all  the  subsequent  motions  of  the 
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organism.     We  are  here  dealing  with  material  problems  which  are 
mentally  presentable.' 

Our  scheme  of  the  universe  would  be  thus  complete  and  coherent 
if  it  were  not  for  one  thing — the  unique  phenomenon  of  consciousness. 
Here,  says  Dr.  Tyndall,  our  former  test  fails  us.  Here,  but  here 
only,  we  are  obliged  to  abandon  it.  Every  fact  of  consciousness  we 
know  has  a  physical  side  to  it  in  the  movements  of  the  body ;  '  but 
we  can,'  he  says,  '  form  no  picture  of  how  [it]  emerges,  either  as  a 
necessary  link  or  as  an  accidental  by-product,  of  this  series  of 
actions/ 

The  mechanical  philosopher,  as  such  (he  goes  on)  will  never  place  a  state  of 
consciousness  and  a  group  of  molecules  in  the  relation  of  mover  and  moved. 
Observation  proves  them  to  interact ;  but,  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  we 
meet  a  blank,  which  the  logic  of  deduction  is  unable  to  fill.  This,  the  reader  will 
remember,  is  the  conclusion  at  which  I  arrived  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  I  lay 
bare  unsparingly  the  central  difficulty  of  the  materialist,  and  tell  him  that  the  facts 
of  observation  which  he  considers  so  simple  are  '  almost  as  difficult  to  be  seized  as 
the  idea  of  a  soul.'  I  go  farther,  and  say  in  effect, '  If  you  abandon  the  interpre- 
tation of  grosser  minds,  who  image  the  soul  as  a  Psyche  which  could  be  thrown 
out  of  the  window — an  entity  which  is  usually  occupied  we  know  not  how  among 
the  molecules  of  the  brain,  but  which  on  due  occasion,  such  as  the  intrusion  of  a 
bullet  or  the  blow  of  a  club,  can  fly  away  into  other  regions  of  space — if, 
abandoning  this  heathen  notion,  you  approach  the  subject  in  the  only  way  in 
which  approach  is  possible — if  you  consent  to  make  your  soul  a  poetic  rendering  of  a 
phenomenon,  which — as  I  have  taken  more  pains  than  any  one  else  to  show  you — 
refuses  the  yoke  of  ordinary  physical  laws,  then  I,  for  one,  would  not  object  to  this 
exercise  of  ideality.'  I  say  it  strongly,  but  with  good  temper,  that  the  theologian 
who  hacks  and  scourges  me  for  putting  the  question  in  this  light,  is  guilty  of  black 
ingratitude. 

Thus  far,  then,  according  to  Dr.  Tyndall,  the  position  that  science 
has  won  for  us  is  this.  If  it  were  not  for  this  one  fact  of  human 
consciousness,2  it  might  be  fairly  said  that  we  should  have  solved  the 
problem  of  existence.  Matter  as  a  rule  (the  following  metaphor  will, 
I  think,  be  useful)  is,  as  it  were,  silent.  In  so  far  as  it  remains  silent, 
we  can  explain  all  its  conduct.  But  ,under  a  certain  special  combina- 
tion, it  suddenly  becomes  vocal.  The  brain  is,  as  it  were,  a  musical 
instrument,  out  of  which  a  tune  emerges.  Why  does  the  tune  emerge, 
or  how  does  the  tune  emerge  ?  Here  is  the  difficulty ;  and  here  are 
two  questions,  to  botli  of  which,  says  Dr.  Tyndall,  science  can  give  no 
answer.  Let  us  separate  these  two  questions,  and  then  treat  them 
separately.  What  are  they,  then,  and  what  is  their  exact  bearing  ? 

The  first  is,  why  does  the  tune  emerge  ?  Why  should  matter 
ever  have  a  voice  at  all  ?  As  confronted  by  this  question,  the  posi- 

2  I  say  human  consciousness,  because  there  is  high  scientific  authority  for  the 
opinion  that  animals  may,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  nothing  more 
than  automata,  with  no  consciousness  whatever  implied  in  their  lives  and  actions. 
But,  whatever  we  may  think  on  this  point,  the  matter  is  made  simpler,  and  no  point 
is  lost,  by  putting  them — in  this  connection — out  of  the  question. 
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tion  of  science  may  be  expressed  thus.  It  may  be  compared  to  an 
engineer,  with  no  knowledge  of  acoustics,  who  exhibits  a  steam-engine 
to  us  and  sets  it  working.  He  can  explain  to  us  every  source  and 
every  secret  of  its  movements  ;  but  he  cannot  explain  to  us  why,  as 
it  moves,  it  hums. 

And  next,  how  does  the  tune  emerge  ?  Let  us  here  drop  the 
metaphor  of  the  steam-engine,  as,  if  that  were  pressed  too  far,  it  might 
seem  that  the  answer  to  this  second  question  was  begged  by  it.  Let 
us  again  compare  the  brain  to  an  instrument,  out  of  which  some  tune 
sounds  to  us  :  and  then  the  second  question  will  amount  to  this : — Is 
the  brain  a  piano,  or  a  musical  box  ?  Or  again,  we  may  express  both 
questions  in  terms  of  the  same  metaphor  ;  and  the  first  question  will 
be,  why,  when  struck,  are  the  piano-strings  resonant?  And  the 
second  will  be,  how  is  the  mechanism  moved  that  strikes  them — by  a 
musician,  or  by  a  revolving  barrel  ? 

Here,  then,  are  the  two  questions,  and  we  may  say  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  the  only  two,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Tyndall,  science  has 
left  unsolved  ;  and  in  this  view  he  is  certainly  right,  to  a  very  great 
degree,  and  for  the  present  we  may  take  for  granted  that  he  is  wholly 
right.  One  point,  however,  seems  altogether  to  escape  him ;  and  that 
is  what  I  shall  now  proceed  to. 

It  is  true,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he  separates  the  two  questions 
we  are  dealing  with,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  confuses  them.  He 
failed  to  see  that  not  only  are  they  two  questions,  but  that  they  be- 
long to  two  different  worlds,  and  that  certainty  or  doubt  about  either 
of  them  means  two  very  different  things. 

As  to  the  first  question,  why  is  it  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
consciousness  ? — here  is  a  point  on  which,  so  far  as  our  practical 
views  go,  we  can  rest  content  in  ignorance.  And  if  any  theologian 
*  hacks  and  scourges '  Dr.  Tyndall  for  his  views  thus  far,  he  must, 
beyond  all  doubt,  be  a  very  foolish  theologian  indeed.  The  whole 
bearing  of  this  matter  Dr.  Tyndall  seems  to  strangely  magnify,  and 
he  fancies  himself  assaulted  by  opponents  who  in  reality  have  no 
existence.  Let  a  man  be  never  so  theological,  and  never  so  pledged 
to  a  faith  in  myths  and  mysteries,  he  would  not  have  the  least  interest 
in  denying  that  the  brain,  though  we  know  not  how,  is,  for  us,  the  only 
organ  of  thought,  of  mind,  or  of  spirit.  Let  him  have  never  so  firm  a 
faith  in  an  immortal  life,  yet  he  knows  that  this  immortal  has  certainly 
put  on  mortality,  through  an  inexplicable  contact  with  matter  ;  and 
his  faith  is  not  in  the  least  shaken  by  learning  that  this  point  of  con- 
tact is  the  brain.  He  may  admit  with  the  utmost  readiness  that  the 
brain  is  the  only  instrument  through  which  the  spiritual  life  is  made 
at  the  same  time  human  life  ;  and  that  the  moral  state  of  a  saint  might 
conceivably  be  detected  by  a  spectroscope.  At  first  sight,  doubtless, 
tins  may  appear  somewhat  startling ;  but  there  is  nothing  really  in 
it  that  is  either  strange  or  formidable.  Dr.  Tyndall  says  that  the 
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view  indicated  can,  '  he  thinks,' be  maintained  *  against  all  attack.' 
But  why  he  should  apprehend  an  attack  at  all,  and  why  he  should 
only  '  think '  that  it  would  be  unsuccessful,  it  is  somewhat  hard  to 
conceive.  To  say  that  a  spectroscope  as  applied  to  the  brain  might 
conceivably  detect  such  a  thing  as  sanctity,  is  little  more  than  to  say 
that  our  eyes  so  applied  to  a  face  can  actually  detect  such  a  thing  as 
anger.  There  is  nothing  in  that  doctrine  to  alarm  the  most  mystical 
of  believers.  In  the  completeness  with  which  it  is  now  brought 
before  us,  it  is  doubtless  new,  and  will  doubtless  tend  presently  to 
clarify  human  thought.  But  no  one  need  fear  to  accept  it  as  a  truth ; 
and  probably  before  long  we  shall  all  accept  it  as  a  truism.  It  is 
not  denying  the  existence  of  a  soul,  to  say  that  it  cannot  stir  in 
matter,  without  leaving  some  impress  on  matter,  any  more  than  it 
is  denying  the  existence  of  a  pianist,  to  say  that  he  cannot  play 
to  us  without  striking  the  notes  of  his  piano.  Dr.  Tyndall  then 
need  hardly  have  used  so  much  emphasis  and  iteration  in  affirming 
that  '  every  thought  and  every  feeling  has  its  definite  mechanical 
correlative,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  breaking  up  and  re- 
marshalling  the  atoms  of  the  brain.'  And  he  is  no  more  likely  to  be 
'  hacked  and  scourged '  for  doing  so  than  he  would  be  for  affirming 
that  every  note  we  hear  in  a  piece  of  music  has  its  definite  physical 
correlative  in  the  mechanics  of  the  piano — that  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  depression  and  a  rising  again  of  some  particular  key.  In  his  views 
thus  far  the  whole  world  may  agree  with  him ;  and  when  he  says 
this,  and  when  he  informs  us  that  in  these  views  there  is  still  involved 
a  mystery,  it  may  rather  be  said  that  he  agrees  with  the  world,  than 
that  the  world  agrees  with  him.  The  passage  to  mind  from  matter 
is,  Dr.  Tyndall  says,  unthinkable.  The  common  sense  of  mankind 
has  always  said  the  same.  We  have  here  something,  not  which  we 
are  doubtful  how  to  explain,  but  which  we  cannot  explain  at  all.  We 
have  not  to  choose  or  halt  between  alternative  conjectures;  for  there 
are  absolutely  no  conjectures  to  halt  between.  We  are  now,  as  to 
this  point,  in  the  same  state  in  which  we  always  have  been.  We  are 
in  theoretical  ignorance,  but  in  no  practical  perplexity. 

But  now  let  us  pass  on  to  the  second  question,  and  it  will  appear 
that  the  whole  case  is  different.  We  will  first  see  how  this  question 
is  put  and  treated  by  Dr.  Tyndall ;  and  we  will  then  examine  what 
his  treatment  comes  to.  Is  it  true,  he  asks,  that,  as  many  physicists 
hold  it  is,  '  the  physical  processes  are  complete  in  themselves,  and 
would  go  on  just  as  they  do,  if  consciousness  were  not  at  all  im- 
plicated,' as  an  engine  would  go  on  working,  even  though  it  did  not 
hum,  or  as  a  musical  box  would  go  on  playing  even  though  there 
were  no  ear  to  listen  to  it  ?  Or,  '  do  states  of  consciousness  enter  as 
links  into  the  chain  of  antecedence  and  sequence,  which  gives  rise  to 
bodily  actions  ?  '  And  here  comes  Dr.  TyndalPs  answer.  '  Speaking 
for  myself,'  he  says,  '  I  have  no  power  of  imagining  such  states  inter- 
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posed  between  the  molecules  of  the  brain,  and  influencing  the  trans- 
ference of  motion  among  the  molecules.  The  thing  eludes  all 
'mental  presentation.  But,'  he  adds,  '  the  production  of  consciousness 
by  molecular  motion  is  to  me  quite  as  unpresentable  to  the  mental 
vision,  as  the  production  of  molecular  motion  by  consciousness.  If 
I  reject  one  result  I  reject  both.  /,  however]  and  here  Dr.  Tyndall 
rises  to  his  highest  pitch  of  sublimity,  with  all  the  adjuncts  of  capi- 
tals and  italics, — '  I,  however,  reject  neither,  and  thus  stand  in  the 
presence  of  two  Incomprehensibles,  instead  of  one  Incomprehensible.' 
Now  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  There  is  one  meaning  of  which 
the  words  are  capable,  which  would  make  them  perfectly  clear  and 
coherent ;  but  that  meaning,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  cannot  possibly 
be  Dr.  Tyndall's.  They  would  be  perfectly  clear  and  coherent  if  he 
meant  this — that  the  brain  was  a  natural  instrument,  in  the  hands  of 
a  supernatural  player ;  but  that  why  the  instrument  should  be  able 
to  be  played  upon,  and  how  the  player  should  be  able  to  play  on  it, 
were  both  matters  on  which  he  could  throw  no  light.  But  elsewhere 
.he  tells  us  expressly  that  he  does  not  mean  this.  This,  he  expressly 
says,  *  is  the  interpretation  of  grosser  minds,'  which  science  will  not 
for  a  moment  permit  us  to  retain.  The  brain  contains  no  '  entity,' 
'  usually  occupied,  we  know  not  how,  among  its  molecules,'  but 
separable  from  them.  This,  he  tells  us,  is  a  '  heathen '  notion,  and 
until  we  abandon  it,  *  no  approach  to  the  subject  is  possible.'  What 
does  he  mean  then,  when  he  tells  us  he  rejects  '  neither  result,'  when 
he  tells  us  that  he  believes  that  molecular  motion  produces  con- 
sciousness, and  also  that  consciousness  in  its  turn  again  produces 
molecular  motion  ?  when  he  tells  us  distinctly  of  these  two,  that 
'  observation  proves  them  to  interact '  ?  If  such  language  as  this 
means  anything,  it  must  have  reference  to  two  distinct  forces,  one 
material  and  the  other  immaterial.  Indeed,  does  he  not  himself  say 
so  ?  Does  he  not  tell  us  that  one  of  the  beliefs  he  does  not  reject 
is  the  belief  in  '  states  of  consciousness  interposed  between  the  mole- 
cules of  the  brain,  and  influencing  the  transference  of  motion  among 
the  molecules  '  ?  It  is  clear,  then,  that  these  states  are  not  molecules 
— in  other  words,  they  are  not  material.  But  if  not  material,  what 
are  they,  acting  on  matter,  and  yet  distinct  from  matter  ?  What  can 
they  belong  to,  but  that  ( heathen '  thing  the  soul — that  entity, 
*  which  could  be  thrown  out  of  the  window,'  which  Dr.  Tyndall  says 
elsewhere,  science  forbids  us  to  believe  in?  Surely,  for  an  exact 
thinker,  this  is  thought  in  a  strange  confusion.  He  has  spiritualised 
materialism  by  an  enlarged  definition  of  matter ;  he  has  defined  it 
as  *  that  mysterious  something  '  by  which  all  that  is  is  accomplished, 
and  yet  here  we  find  him,  in  the  face  of  this,  declaring  his  belief  in 
some  second  mystery  as  well.  And  for  what  reason  ?  This  is  the 
strangest  thing  of  all.  He  believes  in  the  second  Incomprehensible, 
because  he  believes  in  the  first  Incomprehensible.  '  If  I  reject  one,' 
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he  says,  '  I  must  reject  both.  I,  however,  reject  neither.'  But  why  ? 
Because  one  undoubted  fact  is  a  mystery,  is  every  mystery  an  un- 
doubted fact  ?  Such  is  Dr.  Tyndall's  logic  in  this  remarkable  utter- 
ance ;  and  if  this  logic  be  valid,  we  can  at  once  prove  to  him  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  Trinity,  and  a  variety  of  other  « heathen ' 
doctrines  also.  But  it  is  evident  that,  if  applied  in  this  way,  such 
an  argument  would  fail  to  move  him.  No  one  could  be  so  quick  as 
he  to  detect  the  futility  of  it.  What  shall  we  say  of  him  then,  when 
he  applies  it  in  his  own  way  ?  We  can  say  simply  this — that  his 
mind,  for  the  time  being,  is  in  a  state  of  such  confusion  that  he  is  in- 
capable really  of  clearly  meaning  anything.  What  his  position 
logically  must  be,  what  in  other  moments  he  avows  it  to  be,  is  plain 
enough.  It  is  essentially  that  of  a  man  confronted  by  one  Incom- 
prehensible only,  not  confronted  by  two.  But,  looked  at  in  certain 
ways,  or  rather  looked  from  in  certain  ways,  this  position  seems  to 
stagger  him.  The  problem  of  existence  reels  and  grows  dim  before 
him ;  and  he  fancies  he  detects  the  presence  of  his  two  Incom- 
prehensibles,  when  he  has  really  only  seen  one  Incomprehensible 
double.  If  this  be  not  his  case,  it  must  be  one  that,  intellectually, 
is  even  weaker  than  this.  It  must  be  that,  not  of  a  man  with  a 
single  coherent  theory,  which  his  intellect  in  its  less  vigorous 
moments  sometimes  relaxes  its  hold  upon ;  but  it  must  be  that 
of  a  man  with  two  hostile  theories,  which  he  vainly  imagines  to 
be  one,  and  which  he  inculcates  alternately,  each  with  an  equal 
emphasis. 

This  bewilderment  I  impute  to  Dr.  Tyndall  is  so  important  and 
so  characteristic  of  the  whole  school  he  belongs  to,  that  I  must  pause 
a  moment  longer  to  illustrate  its  reality,  no  matter  to  what  cause  we 
attribute  it — to  his  vacillation  between  two  theories,  or  his  intermittent 
grasp  of  one. 

Although  he  has  proclaimed  so  loudly  that  the  emergence  of  con- 
sciousness from  matter  must  for  ever  remain  a  mystery,  he  yet  shows 
indications  of  a  hope  that  it  may  still  be  solved.  He  thus  quotes 
with  approval,  and  with  an  implication  that  he  leans  himself  to  the 
view  expressed  in  them,  the  following  words  of  Ueberweg,  whom  he 
calls  '  one  of  the  subtlest  heads  that  Germany  has  produced.' 

What  happens  in  the  brain  (says  Ueberweg)  would,  in  my  opinion,  not  be 
possible,  if  the  process  which  here  appears  in  its  greatest  concentration  did  not 
obtain  generally,  only  in  a  vastly  diminished  degree.  Take  a  pair  of  mice  and  a 
cask  of  flour.  By  copious  nourishment  the  animals  increase  and  multiply,  and  in 
the  same  proportion  sensations  and  feelings  augment.  The  quantity  of  these 
latter  possessed  by  the  first  pair  is  not  simply  diffused  among  their  descendants, 
for  in  that  case  the  last  would  feel  more  feebly  than  the  first.  The  sensations  and 
the  feelings  must  necessarily  be  referred  back  to  the  flour,  where  they  exist,  weak 
and  pale  it  is  true,  and  not  concentrated,  as  in  the  brain.  . 

'  We  may  not,'  Dr.  Tyndall  adds  by  way  of  a  gloss  to  this,  '  be 
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able  to  taste  or  smell  alcohol  in  a  tub  of  fermented  cherries,  but  by 
distillation  we  obtain  from  them  concentrated  Kirschwasser.  Hence 
Ueberweg's  comparison  of  the  brain  to  a  still,  which  concentrates  the 
sensation  and  feeling  pre-existing,  but  diluted,  in  the  food.' 

Let  us  now  compare  this  with  the  following.  *  It  is  no  explana- 
tion,' says  Dr.  Tyndall,  *  to  say  that  objective  and  subjective  are  two 
sides  of  one  and  the  same  phenomenon.  Why  should  phenomena 
have  two  sides  ?  There  are  plenty  of  molecular  motions  which  do 
not  exhibit  this  two-sidedness.  Does  water  think  or  feel  when  it 
runs  into  frost  ferns  upon  a  window  pane  ?  If  not,  why  should 
the  molecular  motions  of  the  brain  be  yoked  to  this  mysterious 
companion  consciousness  ? ' 

Here  we  have  two  views,  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  the 
one  suggested  with  approval,  and  the  other  implied  as  his  own,  by 
the  same  writer,  and  in  the  same  short  essay.  The  first  view  is  that 
consciousness  is  the  general  property  of  all  matter,  just  as  motion  is. 
The  second  view  is  that  consciousness  is  not  the  general  property  of 
matter,  but  the  inexplicable  property  of  the  brain  only. 

Here  again  we  have  a  similar  inconsistency.  Upon  one  page  Dr. 
Tyndall  says  that  when  we  have  '  exhausted  physics,  and  reached  its 
very  rim,  a  mighty  Mystery  still  looms  beyond  us.  We  have  made 
no  step  towards  its  solution.  And  thus  it  will  ever  loom.''  And  on 
the  opposite  page  he  says  this  :  '  If  asked  whether  science  has  solved, 
or  is  likely  in  our  day  to  solve,  the  problem  of  the  universe,  I  must 
shake  my  head  in  doubt? 

Further,  I  will  remind  the  reader  of  Dr.  Tyndall's  arguments, 
some  time  since,  against  any  outside  designer  or  creator  of  the 
material  universe.  He  argued  that  such  did  not  exist,  because  his 
supposed  action  was  not  definitely  presentable.  He  challenged  the 
theist  (the  theist  addressed  at  the  time  was  Dr.  Martineau)  to  give 
him  some  account  of  his  God's  workings  ;  and  '  When  he  does  this,' 
said  Dr.  Tyndall,  i  I  shall  "  demand  of  him  an  immediate  exercise  " 
of  the  power  "  of  definite  mental  presentation."  If  he  fails  here,  his 
case  is  at  once  disproved ;  for  nothing  exists  that  is  not  thus  present- 
able.' Let  us  compare  this  with  his  dealing  with  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness. Consciousness,  he  admits,  is  not  thus  presentable ;  and 
yet  consciousness,  he  admits,  exists. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  of  the  same  vacillation  and  con- 
fusion of  thought — the  same  inability  to  be  constant  to  one  train 
of  reasoning.  But  those  just  given  suffice.  What  weight  can  we 
attach  to  a  man's  philosophy,  who  after  telling  us  that  consciousness 
may  possibly  be  an  inherent  property  of  matter,  of  which  '  the  receipt 
of  reason  is  a  limbeck  only,'  adds,  in  the  same  breath  almost,  that 
matter  generally  is  certainly  not  conscious,  and  that  consciousness 
comes  to  the  brain  we  know  not  whence  nor  wherefore  ?  What  shall 
we  say  of  a  man  who  in  one  sentence  tells  us  that  it  is  impossible 
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that  science  can  ever  solve  the  problem  of  life,  and  in  the  next 
sentence  that  it  is  doubtful  if  this  impossibility  will  be  accomplished 
within  the  next  fifty  years  ? — who  argues  that  God  is  a  mystery,  and 
therefore  Grod  is  a  fiction  ;  who  admits  that  consciousness  is  a  fact, 
and  yet  proclaims  that  it  is  a  mystery ;  and  who  says  that  the  fact 
of  matter  producing  consciousness  being  a  mystery  proves  the  mystery 
of  consciousness  acting  on  matter  to  be  a  fact  ? 

But  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  untrue  to  suppose  that 
Dr.  Tyndall  and  his  school  have  not,  through  all  this,  a  distinct 
logical  meaning,  if  they  could  only  see  it  clearly,  and  only  resolve 
to  stand  by  it.  They  have  such  a  meaning — a  very  plain  and 
significant  one ;  and  whenever  they  forget  its  significance,  they  do 
not  mince  matters  in  proclaiming  it.  They  have  the  makings,  in 
fact,  among  their  doctrines  (it  may  plausibly 3  be  contended)  of  a 
coherent  theory  of  the  universe.  But  this  theory  is  one  which  they 
shrink  from  looking  fully  in  the  face;  and  they  try  to  persuade 
themselves  that  it  is  something  other  than  it  is.  The  theory  in 
question  is  one  of  a  univeral  automatism,  and  involves  an  absolute 
denial  of  will.  If  our  physicists  accept  this,  they  are  entirely  logical, 
and  their  conclusion  stands  firmly  on  their  premisses,  whether  these 
latter  be  equally  firm  or  no.  Dr.  Tyndall  is  right  in  saying  that 
4  an  iron  strength  seems  to  belong  to  the  logic  which  claims  for  the 
brain  an  automatic  action  uninfluenced  by  consciousness.'  The 
production  of  consciousness  as  a  bye-product  may,  as  he  says,  be 
incomprehensible  ;  still  he  admits  that  it  is  a  fact ;  and  by  postulating 
the  second  incomprehensible,  he  simplifies  and  explains  nothing  ;  on 
the  contrary,  from  his  own  point  of  view  he  confuses  everything.  As 
far  as  the  needs  of  science  go,  this  second  incomprehensible  is  an 
entirely  gratuitous  hypothesis,  and,  as  far  as  the  logic  of  science  goes, 
an  entirely  inadmissible  one. 

Why  then  does  Dr.  Tyndall  introduce  it  ?  Why,  having  so  often 
told  us  that  all  that  is  is  matter,  does  he  then  flourish  in  our  face  a 
something  that  is  not  material  ?  Why,  having  '  rejected '  an  *  outside 
builder '  of  the  world,  does  he  thus  come  back  to  us  with  an  outside 
orderer  of  the  brain  ?  He  would  probably  tell  us  that  he  does  not  do 
so,  or  that  he  does  not  mean  to  do  so.  And  we  may  well  believe 
him.  The  fault  is,  he  does  not  know  what  he  means.  I  will  try  to 
show  him. 

3  I  say,  it  may  be  contended  plausibly,  because  even  this  much  is  by  no  means 
certain.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  for  instance,  that  motion  may  legitimately  be 
included  among  the  inherent  properties  of  matter.  This  question,  however,  is  far 
too  large  to  be  even  touched  on  here.  I  can  only  remind  the  reader  that  our 
modern  physicists  may  find  that  their  facile  manufacture  of  enlarged  definitions  of 
matter  involves  a  number  of  difficulties  and  questions  of  whose  very  existence  they 
are  apparently  unaware,  and  which  their  whole  training  has  left  them  incapable  of 
appreciating.  For  the  present,  however,  I  provisionally  take  their  whole  position 
for  granted. 
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First,  he  means  something  with  which,  as  I  have  said,  we  may 
all  agree.  He  means  that  matter  moving  under  certain  laws  (which 
may  possibly  be  part  and  parcel  of  its  own  essence)  combines  of  itself 
after  many  changes  into  the  human  brain,  every  motion  of  which  has 
some  connection  with  consciousness,  and  corresponds  to  some  state 
of  it.  And  this  fact  is  a  mystery  ;  though  it  may  be  questioned  if 
it  be  more  mysterious  why  matter  should  think  of  itself  than  why 
it  should  move  of  itself.  At  any  rate,  thus  far  we  are  all  agreed ; 
and  whatever  mystery  we  may  be  dealing  with,  it  is  one,  as  I  have 
said,  that  leaves  us  in  ignorance,  but  not  in  doubt.  The  doubt  comes 
in  in  the  next  step.  We  have  then  not  to  wonder  at  one  fact,  but 
to  choose  between  two  hypotheses.  In  either  case  the  mystery  is  the 
same.  The  two  hypotheses  are  these :  Does  consciousness  emerge 
from  the  brain,  or  does  it  in  any  degree  impregnate  it  from  else- 
where ?  Is  the  brain  a  twig  from  which  a  leaf  emerges,  or  is  it  a 
twig  on  which  a  bird  alights  ? 

This  is  the  real  question  which  Dr.  Tyndall  is  in  doubt  about,  and 
indeed  the  only  question.  Are  there  two  orders  of  things,  or  is  there 
only  one  ?  And  when  he  tells  us  that  he  is  no  dogmatist,  that  the 
question  of  the  universe  is  too  much  for  him,  and  that  he  stands 
dumb  before  it  in  a  reverent  and  appreciative  wonder,  he  only  means 
that  he  will  answer  this  question  neither  in  one  way  nor  another.  He 
will  neither  maintain  that  there  is  one  order  of  things  only,  and 
abide  by  that ;  nor  maintain  that  there  are  two  orders  of  things,  and 
abide  by  that.  Now  the  question  to  ask  him,  and  the  whole  agnostic 
school,  is  this  :  Why  are  they  in  this  state  of  suspense  ?  '  There  is 
an  iron  strength  in  the  logic,'  as  Dr.  Tyndall  himself  says,  that  re- 
jects altogether  the  second  order.  The  hypothesis  of  its  existence 
explains  no  fact  of  observation.  The  scheme  of  nature,  if  it  cannot 
be  wholly  explained  without  it,  can,  at  any  rate,  be  explained  better 
without  it  than  with  it.  From  the  stand-point  of  the  thinker 
who  holds  that  all  that  is  is  matter,  it  seems  a  thing  too  superfluous, 
too  unmeaning,  to  be  even  worth  denial.  And  yet  our  modem 
agnostics  will  not  deny  it ;  and  the  name  agnostic,  that  they  are  so 
proud  of,  means  simply  that  they  will  not.  Now  why  is  this  ?  Why 
this  emphatic  protestation  on  the  part  of  our  positive  thinkers  that 
there  may  exist  a  something,  utterly  unneeded  by  their  system,  and 
destructive  of  its  completeness  ? 

The  answer  is  plain.  Though  their  system  does  not  need  it,  the 
moral  value  of  life  does.  As  to  that  value,  they  have  certain  foregone 
conclusions,  which  they  cannot  resolve  to  abandon,  but  which  their 
system  can  make  no  room  for.  Two  alternatives  are  offered  them — 
to  admit  that  life  has  not  the  meaning  they  thought  it  had,  or  that 
their  system  has  not  the  completeness  they  thought  it  had  :  and  of 
these  two  alternatives  they  will  accept  neither.  Let  us  consider  the 
position.  Here  is  the  kind  of  question  Dr.  Tyndall  and  his  school 
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are  faced  with.  Is  all  human  sorrow,  they  are  asked,  as  involuntary 
and  as  meaningless  as  is  sea-sickness  ?  Have  all  the  thoughts  and  all 
the  feelings  of  humanity  been  but  as  the  changing  whirr  of  a  wheel, 
which,  if  a  little  better  adjusted,  might  continue  spinning  in  silence  ? 
Are  love  and  faith  but  distillations  of  what  exists  diluted  in  mutton 
chops  and  beer  ?  and  was  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness 
nothing  but  a  molecular  metamorphosis  of  the  locusts  and  wild 
honey  ?  Or  have  we  after  all  been  right  in  our  old  convictions,  and  are 
our  wills  and  our  souls  still  left  to  us — these,  and  perhaps  our  God 
also  ?  Such  questions  are  plain  enough,  and  important  enough. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  only  questions  that  are  of  real  importance  to 
man.  And  what  do  our  exact  thinkers  answer — our  thinkers  whose 
reasoning  is  to  disperse  the  old  darkness  and  usher  in  a  new  era  of 
light  ?  Their  answer  is — and  they  not  only  give  it  but  boast  of  it 
— that  they  must  shake  their  heads  in  doubt.  It  is  true  they  tell 
us  that  it  is  but  as  men  of  science  that  they  shake  their  heads.  But 
Dr.  Tyndall  tells  us  what  this  admission  means.  '  If  the  materialist 
is  confounded,'  he  says,  '  and  science  rendered  dumb,  who  else  is 
prepared  with  an  answer  ?  Let  us  lower  our  heads  and  acknowledge 
our  ignorance,  priest  and  philosopher,  one  and  all.'  The  facts,  that 
is,  of  the  materialist  are  the  only  facts  we  can  be  certain  of;  and  if 
questioned  as  to  anything  beyond  these,  the  face  of  enlightened 
humanity  is  to  be  as  that  of  an  idiot  country  lad  who  is  asked  the 
way  and  who  could  give  no  answer  even  if  he  understood  the  question. 
Let  us  illustrate  the  case  by  some  example  that  is  mentally  present- 
able. Some  ruined  girl,  we  will  say,  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  degra- 
dation, comes  to  Dr.  Tyndall  and  lays  her  case  before  him.  1 1  have 
heard  you  are  a  very  wise  man,'  she  says  to  him,  '  and  that  you  have 
proved  that  the  priest  is  all  wrong,  who  prepared  me  a  year  ago  for 
my  confirmation.  Now  tell  me,  I  beseech  you  tell  me,  is  mine  really 
the  desperate  state  I  have  been  taught  to  think  it  is  ?  May  my 
body  be  likened  to  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Grhost  defiled  ?  or  do  I 
owe  it  no  more  reverence  than  I  owe  the  Alhambra  Theatre  ?  Am  I 
guilty,  and  must  I  seek  repentance  ?  or  am  I  not  guilty,  and  may 
I  go  on  just  as  I  please  ? '  '  My  dear  girl,'  Dr.  Tyndall  replies  to  her, '  I 
must  shake  my  head  in  doubt.  Come,  let  us  lower  our  heads,  and 
acknowledge  our  ignorance  as  to  whether  you  are  a  wretched  girl  or 
no.  Materialism  is  confounded,  and  science  rendered  dumb,  by  ques- 
tions such  as  yours  ;  they  can,  therefore,  never  be  answered,  and  must 
always  remain  open.  I  may  add,  however,  that  if  you  ask  me  per- 
sonally whether  I  consider  you  to  be  degraded,  I  lean  to  the  affirma- 
tive. But  I  can  give  you  no  reason  in  support  of  this  judgment,  so 
you  may  attach  to  it  what  value  you  will.' 

Such  is  the  position  of  agnostics,  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  world.  They  are  undecided  only  about  one  question,  and  this 
is  the  one  question  which  cannot  be  left  undecided.  Men  cannot 
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remain  agnostics  as  to  beliefs  that  their  actions  must  depend  upon 
any  more  than  a  man  who  is  compelled  to  go  on  walking  can  refrain 
from  choosing  one  road  or  other,  when  there  are  two  open  to  him. 
Nor  does  it  matter  that  our  believing  may  in  neither  case  amount  to 
a  complete  certitude.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  balance  of  probability 
be  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Two  ounces  will  outweigh  one  ounce,  quite 
as  surely  as  a  ton  will.  But  what  our  philosophers  profess  to  teach 
us  (in  so  far  as  they  profess  to  be  agnostics,  and  disclaim  being  dog- 
matists) is,  that  there  is  no  balance  either  way.  The  message  they 
shout  to  us  is,  that  they  have  no  message  at  all ;  and  that  because 
they  are  without  one,  the  whole  world  is  in  the  same  condition.  If 
the  materialist  is  confounded,  who  else  is  prepared  with  an  answer  ? 

But  why  are  the  materialists  confounded  ?  Why  does  it  turn  out 
that,  after  all  their  -  talk,  they  can  tell  us  nothing  of  any  practical 
import?  It  is  because  the  one  message  they  could  give  with 
authority,  they  do  not  dare  to  endorse  when  they  foresee  the  results 
of  it.  They  could  tell  us,  and  they  could  tell  us  with  an  '  iron 
strength  of  logic,'  that  man  is  simply  an  automaton,  and  that  his 
consciousness  is  nothing  but  the  whirring  of  that  automaton's  wheels. 
But  they  see  that  the  new  consciousness  on  man's  part  that  he  was 
nothing  more  than  this  would  indicate  a  new  change  in  his  mechan- 
ism, that  would  make  the  movements  and  the  sound  of  it  thence- 
forth very  different.  And  they  therefore  seek  a  refuge  in  saying 
that  he  may  be  more  than  this.  But  what  do  they  mean  by  'may  be  ? 
Do  they  mean  that  it  is  probable  that  man  may  have  a  will  and  a 
soul  independent  of  matter — that  the  old  '  gross '  and  i  heathen ' 
notion  is  most  likely  the  true  one?  If  they  mean  this — if  they 
seriously  and  soberly  mean  it,  and  are  prepared  to  advocate  this  be- 
lief as  a  sufficient  basis  of  action,  then  their  language  strangely  belies 
their  meaning.  They  are  not  agnostics ;  they  are  prepared  to  give 
us  an  answer.  But  if  they  do  not  mean  this,  they  must  mean  the 
precise  opposite  to  this.  They  will  see.  as  exact  and  as  scientific 
thinkers,  that,  if  it  be  not  practically  certain  that  there  is  a  super- 
natural order,  it  is  practically  certain  that  there  is  not  one.  To  say 
merely  that  it  may  exist,  is  but  to  put  an  ounce  in  one  scale  when 
there  is  a  ton  in  another.  For  let  us  but  look  clearly  at  the  needs 
of  our  conscious  nature,  and  the  full  explanation  arrived  at  of  all 
the  mechanical  conditions  of  it,  and  we  shall  see  that  a  belief  in 
the  supernatural,  if  it  be  not  a  necessity,  is  a  superfluity — a  gratui- 
tous hypothesis  that  encumbers  everything,  and  that  explains  no- 
thing. Which  of  these  is  it  ?  Sooner  or  later  our  philosophers  will 
have  to  decide.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  remain  long  in  their 
present  state  of  agnosticism — that  is,  with  their  minds  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  trying  to  show  of  agnosticism,  both  how 
impossible  it  is  to  maintain  it  as  a  permanent  attitude,  and  also, 
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even  were  this  possible,  how  undeserving  it  would  "be  of  being  dealt 
with  as  a  thing  of  the  least  power  in  the  world.  It  even  takes 
away  the  value  of  that  physical  knowledge  which  its  apostles  profess 
to  have,  and  reduces  it  to  the  trade  secrets  of  a  manufacturer,  or  the 
plaything  of  a  specialist.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  incompleteness  of 
my  present  treatment  of  the  subject ;  and  I  trust  it  will  be  only  a 
provisional  substitute  for  a  closer  and  more  orderly  criticism.  But 
I  print  it  here,  as  I  have  said  already,  as  a  supplement  to  my  other 
papers,  to  justify  my  having  ignored  the  physical  school  as  agnostics, 
having  treated  their  teaching  as  a  distinct  dogmatism  of  denial,  and 
having  charged  them  with  not  understanding  fully  either  their  own 
premisses  or  their  own  conclusions. 

And  now  having  said  thus  much  of  this  theoretical  toleration, 
which  we  call  agnosticism,  I  shall  pass  on  to  the  other  side  of  the 
subject — to  the  practical  agnosticism  which  we  call  toleration.  And 
as  what  I  have  said  was  a  supplement  to  one  line  of  argument  used 
in  my  former  papers,  so  what  I  am  going  to  say  now  will  be  a  sup- 
plement to  another  line  of  argument.  In  those  papers  I  have  not 
only  pointed  out  that,  to  account  at  all  for  the  value  at  present 
claimed  for  life,  some  supernatural  element  or  other  must  be  claimed 
for  it  also,  but  that  the  belief  in  this  supernatural,  if  it  is  to  do 
any  practical  work  in  the  world,  must  take  some  definite  shape ;  and 
I  urged  that  it  is  at  least  an  open  question  whether  this  shape  may  not 
be  found  in  Catholicism.  That  Church  has  many  forgotten  elements 
of  strength,  which  I  did  my  best  to  indicate.  It  has  also  a  number 
of  apparent  weaknesses,  which  I  did  rny  best  to  show  were  apparent 
only.  But  there  are  two  of  these  latter  that  I  left  untouched.  One 
was  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  Church's  external  history.  The  other 
was  the  Church's  attitude  to  the  world  outside  herself.  The  former 
of  these  questions  demands  volumes,  instead  of  essays.  But  the  latter 
is  one  that  may  be  profitably  dealt  with  here.  One  of  the  great 
virtues  of  the  present  day  is  said  to  be  its  tolerance.  Men  boast  of 
it  as  a  new  and  permanent  conquest  of  our  modern  enlightenment 
and  progress ;  and  this  sentiment  is  so  general  that  even  a  number 
of  Catholics  share  it.  Still,  whatever  individual  Catholics  may  think, 
it  is  supposed,  and  rightly,  that  it  is  not  the  sentiment  of  Catho- 
licism ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  Catholicism  is  in 
such  bad  odour  with  the  essentially  modern  world.  It  is  charged,  and 
it  is  justly  charged,  with  a  fundamental  intolerance.  Now  this 
charge,  though  justly  made,  is  very  wrongly  interpreted.  I  shall 
therefore  inquire  briefly  what  it  really  means.  And  in  doing  this 
we  may  forget,  at  least  at  starting,  that  Catholicism  is  the  re- 
ligion we  are  dealing  with.  What  has  to  be  said  will  apply  equally 
to  any  religion  whatsoever  which  claims  any  special  truth  for  its 
doctrines,  and  any  saving  value  for  a  belief  in  them. 

First,  then,  let  me  make  it  quite  clear  what  I  here  mean  by 
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intolerance ;  and  I  will  not  shrink  from  giving  the  word  its  fullest 
and  most  unpopular  meaning.  I  mean  by  it,  at  least  as  I  am  now 
using  it,  potential  persecution ;  and  by  persecution  I  mean  the  use 
of  coercive  measures  to  restrain  a  man,  if  not  from  holding  certain 
religious  opinions,  at  all  events  from  communicating  these  opinions 
to  others.  Now  such  coercive  measures  can  be  applied  only,  when 
the  religion  that  is  ready  to  persecute  is  allied  to  the  State,  and  when 
in  taking  these  measures  the  State  will  either  act  for,  or  protect  it. 
And  therefore,  when  we  say  that  a  religion  is  intolerant,  we  mean 
that  it  would,  if  it  could,  apply  the  secular  arm  for  the  suppression  of 
any  intellectual  forces  that  might  be  dangerous  to  itself. 

And  now  let  us  ask  what  is  implied  in  a  man's  holding  any  dogmatic 
creed  at  all  ?  He  does  not  hold  such  a  creed  simply  as  a  truth.  He  of 
course  thinks  that  it  is  true ;  but  he  thinks  of  it  as  truth  of  a  special 
kind.  He  may,  for  instance,  hold  it  true  that  Childe  Harold  has 
four  cantos,  or  that  there  is  no  atmosphere  in  the  moon.  But  though 
he  holds  each  of  these  beliefs  as  firmly  as  he  holds  (let  us  say)  that 
Christ  died  for  him,  their  relation  to  himself  is  something  very 
different.  He  might  think  men  wrong  for  denying  them,  but  he 
would  gain  nothing  by  restraining  such  a  denial,  beyond  the  possible 
gratification  of  his  own  personal  temper.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise 
with  the  truths  of  his  religion.  These,  he  holds,  are  not  truths 
only,  but  truths  on  the  recognition  of  which  our  whole  well-being 
depends.  They  are,  as  it  were,  not  mere  facts  of  astronomy,  but 
facts  of  astronomy  bearing  on  the  practical  art  of  navigation.  A 
creed  he  considers  as  the  soul's  nautical  almanac,  and  his  own  creed 
he  considers  to  be  the  only  correct  edition.  And  he  may  look  on 
his  creed  in  this  light  for  two  reasons.  He  may  consider  that  there 
is  something  salutary  in  the  mere  assent  to  its  articles  ;  and  he  may 
consider  this  assent  as  of  value  also  in  its  results  upon  practical 
conduct.  We  shall  have  to  treat  these  two  reasons  separately  by- 
and-by ;  but  it  is  enough  for  the  present,  that  for  one  or  other,  or 
for  both  of  them,  a  creed  is  regarded  by  its  adherents  in  the  way  I 
have  just  described. 

This  being  the  case,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  an  entire 
nation  is  unanimous  in  its  assent  to  a  single  creed,  and  that  on  this 
creed  the  whole  value  of  their  lives  depends  for  them.  Considering 
it  to  be  certainly  true,  they  consider  it  necessarily  to  be  the  one 
legitimate  conclusion  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties ;  and 
any  denial  of  it  can  therefore  arise  only  from  either  moral  obliquity 
or  from  intellectual  imbecility.  Suppose  then  that  in  such  a  nation, 
a  man  arises  who  does  deny  this  creed,  and  who  cannot  be  convinced 
that  he  is  wrong  in  doing  so.  If  he  be  not  an  immoral  man,  nor 
an  advocate  of  immorality,  the  nation  will  regard  him  but  in  one 
light — that  of  a  man  suffering  from  a  kind  of  mental  ophthalmia : 
as  such,  he  will  be  nothing  but  an  object  of  pity,  and  if  his  case  be 
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evidently  incurable,  he  will  simply  be  left  alone.  But,  if  it  should 
appear  that  his  disease  not  only  afflicted  him,  but  was  in  a  high 
degree  contagious,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  possible  course  will  be 
to  prevent  any  further  intercourse  between  him  and  his  fellows.  He 
must  be  placed  in  a  kind  of  perpetual  quarantine.  A  writer  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  very  recently  made  some  excellent  remarks  on 
cases  of  this  kind.  '  It  is  easy,'  he  says,  « to  say  that  opinion  cannot 
be  coerced.  But  this,  in  the  first  place,  is  true  only  of  the  small 
minority  of  mankind  who  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  for  themselves  ; 
and  secondly,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  only  show  that  in  some  cases 
persecution  is  too  late  to  be  effectual.  Not  cure  but  prevention  is 
the  main  object.  A  disease  may  be  incurable  as  to  the  individual  it 
has  once  fastened  on,  and  yet  the  infection  may  be  cut  off  by  sanitary 
police.' 

Now  here  are  intolerance  and  persecution  exemplified  in  their 
simplest  form ;  and  if  we  consider  them  in  this  form,  their  true 
character  will  readily  become  apparent.  No  matter  what  the  creed 
be  of  the  nation  we  are  considering,  be  it  Catholicism,  Mohamedan- 
ism,  or  dogmatic  Atheism,  let  the  nation  be  but  convinced  of  the 
truth  and  the  importance  of  it,  and  they  will  persecute  for  heresy,  as 
surely  as  they  will  prosecute  for  theft.  An  officer  is  liable  to  punish- 
ment who  wrecks  the  ship  he  is  entrusted  with.  A  quack  would  be 
equally  liable  to  punishment,  who  forces  on  the  ship  of  the  soul  a 
falsified  nautical  almanac.  In  the  eye  of  a  nation  which  believes  that 
a  man's  spiritual  welfare  is  at  any  rate  of  equal  importance  with  his 
material  welfare,  and  that  the  conditions  of  both  are  equally  certain, 
persecution  is  not  a  thing  apart.  It  stands  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
ordinary  State  regulations,  and  is  to  be  classed  either  with  the 
enforcement  of  ordinary  sanitary  restrictions,  or  with  the  awarding 
of  ordinary  criminal  punishments.  With  the  first  of  these  it  is 
certainly  right  to  class  it.  The  question  is,  is  it  ever  right  to  class 
it  with  the  second  as  well  ?  The  heretic  in  the  first  case  is  treated 
as  an  involuntary  leper.  He  is  not  punished  for  that ;  he  is  secluded 
only.  If  he  tries  to  break  from  his  seclusion,  and  spread  his  leprosy, 
are^we  to  treat  the  attempt  as  a  voluntary  criminal  act,  or  merely  as 
a  symptom  of  the  disease  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  practically 
of  no  importance,  as  the  measures  taken  in  either  case  will  be  the 
same  ;  but  to  glance  at  it  in  passing  may  help  to  give  clearness  to 
our  view  of  the  matter.  There  is  another  classification,  however, 
of  the  aspects  under  which  persecution  may  be  looked  at,  which  is 
something  more  to  the  purpose.  We  may  look  at  it  as  curative,  we 
may  look  at  it  as  preventive,  we  may  look  at  it  as  retributive.  We 
may  look  at  it  as  any  or  as  all  of  these  three.  Its  object,  that  is, 
may  be  to  cure  a  disease,  to  remove  a  source  of  infection,  or  to  punish 
a  criminal.  Now  that  persecution  can  be  a  curative,  we  may  regard 
as  an  untenable  proposition  ;  that  it  ought  to  be  retributive  we 
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may  regard  as  a 'doubtful  proposition;  but  that,  whenever  possible,, 
it  must  be  used  as  a  preventive,  we  may  regard  as  a  necessary  pro- 
position. It  is,  therefore,  as  a  preventive  only  that  it  is  really, 
necessary  to  consider  it. 

Plato  says  that  the  nature  of  justice  may  be  examined  better  in 
the  State  than  in  the  individual ;  and  we  have  just  been  examining- 
intolerance  and  persecution  in  the  same  way.  We -have  seen,  as 
regards  intolerance,  that'  it  is  neither  the  vice  nor  the  virtue  of  any 
one  creed  in  particular,  but  that  it  is  the  common  necessity  of  all 
creeds  that  are  sufficiently  definite  to  be  capable  of  contradiction, 
and  sufficiently  important  to  be  worth  it.  Thus  if  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  the  only  intolerant  religion  we  have  to  deal  with,  this  does 
but  mean  that  she  is  the  only  religion  convinced  of  its  own  authority. 
We  have  seen  further,  as  regards  persecution,  that  when  there  is  a 
practical  probability  of  its  fulfilling  its  proper  end,  there  is  also  a 
moral  necessity  for  it.  The  one  great  point  to  remember  is  that 
this  end  is  prevention,  and  that  persecution,  if  it  does  not  attain 
this  end,  will  defeat  it.  The  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  one 
of  practical  judgment.  If  a  whole  nation  be  orthodox,  and  there  be 
but  one  heretic,  the  success  of  persecution  will  be  certain.  The  same 
may  be  said  if  the  heretics  be  but  two,  or  three,  or  four.  But  let 
the  numbers  increase,  and  the  answer  gradually  ceases  to  be  certain 
one  way,  and  by-and-by  it  becomes  certain  the  other. 

Intolerance  and  persecution,  therefore,  though  they  are  nearly 
related,  and  though  the  latter,  in  certain  cases,  may  be  the  necessary 
result  of  the  former,  stand  upon  two  quite  different  footings.  The 
one  is  a  thing  of  necessity ;  the  other  of  expediency.  The  one  is  a 
necessary  judgment,  and  a  necessary  solicitude ;  the  other  is  an 
expression  of  these  in  action  that  is  only  sometimes  possible.  But 
this  last,  let  us  remember  also,  is,  when  possible,  not  possible  only, 
but  obligatory.  I  may  give  as  an  instance  of  my  meaning,  though 
this  is  only  one  that  could  be  given  out  of  many,  the  case  of  the 
Church  of  Eome  in  England.  Suppose  that  Church  in  another  fifty 
years  were  to  gain  a  complete  ascendency  in  this  country,  and  the 
deliberate  conviction  and  the  most  valued  hopes  of  the  great  mass  of 
our  countrymen  were  to  be  embodied  in  her,  in  the  interest  alike  of 
intellect,  of  morals,  and  humanity,  she  would  put  a  forcible  check 
on  all  the  arguments  that  could  .be  used  against  her. 

Doubtless  this  sounds  sinister  and  illiberal  enough ;  but  it  will 
cease  to  seem  so  if  we  examine  it  more  closely.  Such  language  as 
that  I  have  just  used  is  misunderstood  generally  for  two  reasons.  m  It 
is  forgotten,  in  the  first  place,  how  large  the  conditions  are  that  must 
be  fulfilled  to  justify  persecution ;  it  is  forgotten,  in  the  second 
place,  what  essentially  persecution  is.  It  is  forgotten  that  to  persecute 
with  success,  and  therefore  with  justice,  the  religion  that  persecutes 
must  embody  the  entire  force,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  the  nation. 
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Its  ascendency  must  represent  the  fact  that  a  national  decision  has 
been  come  to ;  and  that  the  national  thought,  whose  freedom  was  for 
a  long  time  anarchy,  has  at  last  arrived  at  more  perfect  freedom, 
which  is  order.  It  is  forgotten,  further,  that  persecution  is  not 
essentially  a  cruel  or  barbarous  thing.  It  has  been  peculiar  hitherto 
to  barbarous  ages ;  and  it  was  conducted,  naturally,  in  a  barbarous 
manner.  But  this  is  only  an  accident  of  it ;  it  is  not  the  essence. 
How  distorted  the  conception  of  it  is  in  the  popular  mind,  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  a  common  synonym  for  it  is  the  stake.  But 
if  persecution  is  really  discredited  by  the  barbarities  that  formerly 
attended  on  it,  the  administration  of  civil  justice  must  be  discredited 
in  the  like  way.  Torture  was  not  peculiar  to  ecclesiastical  trials, 
nor  was  the  stake  peculiar  to  ecclesiastical  executions.  It  is  not  so 
long  ago  that  men  were  hanged  in  England  for  stealing  sheep.  This 
was  barbarous  enough ;  but  we  do  not  therefore  think  that  sheep- 
stealing 'should  not  be  prevented.  Nor  because  it  was  a  barbarous 
thing  to  burn  a  heretic,  is  it  necessarily  a  barbarous  thing  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  heresy.  If  ever  persecution  were  again  revived  in  the 
world,  we  may  be  sure  that  its  aspect  would  be  as  much  changed  and 
softened  as  has  been  that  of  secular  justice. 

The  only  general  objection,  then,  that  can  be  urged  from  with- 
out, against  intolerance,  is  that  on  religious  matters  there  is  no 
certainty  attainable ;  and  intolerance  is  only  decried  in  the  present 
day  because  it  is  a  protest  against  this  opinion.  Macaulay  said  that 
the  Puritans  disliked  bear-baiting,  not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the 
bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  men.  In  the  same  way, 
modern  thought  sets  its  face  against  intolerance,  not  because  intoler- 
ance denies  certainty  to  others,  but  because  it  claims  certainty  for 
itself. 

There  are,  however,  other  objections  from  within,  that  it  will  be 
also  well  to  deal  with  ;  objections  that  will  be  more  cogent  with  those 
who  have  some  basis  for  intolerance,  than  with  those  who  disclaim 
any.  The  simplest  of  these  is  the  respect  that  is  due  to  the  con- 
science. Let  there  be  but  one  man  a  heretic  in  a  nation,  and  let  all 
the  rest  be  orthodox,  it  may  still  be  felt  by  the  orthodox  that  if  the 
man  be  in  good  conscience,  he  should  be  allowed  to  practise  his 
religion,  and,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  promulgate  it.  Mr.  St.  Greorge 
Mivart,  among  modern  English  Catholics,  has  lately  urged  a  liberal 
view  like  this.  But  if  the  persecuted  minority  in  question  be  really 
in  good  conscience,  the  answer  to  this  position  is  not  difficult.  When 
it  is  a  duty  for  the  majority  to  persecute,  it  is  a  privilege  for  the 
minority  to  be  persecuted ;  and  if  they  are  not  enough  in  earnest 
to  accept  the  pain  as  a  privilege,  they  very  certainly  deserve  it  as  a 
punishment. 

Further,  the  dogmatist,  in  times  like  ours,  may  be  perplexed 
possibly  by  the   following   question: — How  can  he  reasonably  ad- 
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vocate  intolerance,  when  it  is  only  through  the  tolerance  of  others 
that  this  advocacy  is  rendered  possible  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  that 
he  lives  in  unfortunate  times,  and  tolerance  is  at  present,  on  all  sides, 
a  provisional  and  unfortunate  necessity.  When  the  fever  of  opinion 
has  got  to  a  certain  pass,  it  must  be  allowed  to  run  its  course.  Any 
check  would  be  fatal.  In  days  like  ours,  if  we  regard  the  world  as  a 
whole,  there  is  no  body  of  believers  that  could  possibly  persecute 
with  advantage ;  that  is,  that  could  apply  persecution  to  its  one 
legitimate  purpose.  Persecution  is,  as  it  were,  a  pair  of  bellows,  the 
one  use  of  which  is  to  blow  out  the  fire  of  heresy.  But  at  present  it 
r-rould  blow  it  up,  instead  of  blowing  it  out.  When,  therefore,  it  is 
said,  as  it  so  often  is  said,  that  the  Catholics  of  to-day  would  perse- 
cute with  the  same  vigour  as  ever,  if  they  only  had  the  chance  these 
words,  if  they  mean  anything  true  at  all,  can  only  mean  this — not 
that  Cardinal  Manning,  for  instance,  would  imprison  or  burn  Dr. 
Tyndall  to-morrow,  if  the  law  would  only  allow  him,  and  if  he  could 
do  so  without  obloquy ;  but  that,  were  the  whole  condition  of  things 
changed,  and  were  Dr.  TyndalPs  views  regarded  by  the  vast  majority 
as  nothing  but  the  embodiment  of  an  ignorance  that  was  just 
plausible  enough  to  be  mischievous — that  then,  in  a  state  of  things 
like  this,  the  majority  would  take  what  steps  it  could  to  prevent  this 
mischief  from  spreading. 

The  great  point  to  remember  is,  that  intolerance  is  but  one  facet 
of  all  certain  beliefs  that  have  any  practical  import ;  and  thus  it  can 
only  be  condemned  on  one  or  both  of  the  two  following  grounds — that 
religious  beliefs  are  either  essentially  uncertain,  or  that  they  are 
essentially  unimportant.  Intolerance,  then,  is  but  the  necessary 
temper  of  dogmatism  when  confronted  with  other  opinions.  Or  we 
may  say  that  it  is  the  name  of  every  dogmatism,  as  translated  into 
any  other  language  than  its  own.  But  the  question  of  persecution  is 
not  one  of  principle  at  all.  It  is  a  question  of  expediency  only,  and 
of  practical  politics.  The  general  thesis  that  it  is  right  or  that  it  is 
wrong  to  persecute,  has  no  more  meaning  by  itself  than  that  it  is 
right  or  that  it  is  wrong  to  administer  castor  oil.  It  is  a  matter 
that  depends  entirely  on  the  circumstance  of  the  moment.  That 
supposed  error  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  checked  or  ex- 
tinguished by  persecution,  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands  ;  and  also 
that,  if  it  be  worth  extinguishing,  it  ought  to  be  extinguished.  And 
we  by  no  means  admit  that  medicine  is  not  an  excellent  thing  on 
occasions,  because  there  are  conditions  of  sickness  when  it  would  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

A  Catholic,  then,  can  maintain  quite  consistently,  that  toleration 
is  theoretically  an  evil,  even  though  the  prospects  of  his  own  creed 
may  for  the  present  largely  depend  upon  it.  For  toleration  can  have 
no  existence  except  where  there  are  many  opinions  to  be  tolerated ; 
and  when  there  are  many  opinions  in  the  world  about  one  important 
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subject,  the  larger  part  of  the  world  is  necessarily  in  disastrous  error. 
Toleration,  therefore,  may  fairly  be  called  an  evil  (and  the  same 
applies  to  persecution  equally  well),  inasmuch  as  it  is  but  the  name 
for  a  way  of  bearing  evil ;  just  as  patience  under  a  calamity,  or  a 
painful  struggle  against  it,  are  really  names  for  that  calamity  as 
falling  on  a  patient  or  a  resolute  man. 

But  though  on  due  occasion  the  Catholic  Church  would  be 
doubtless  as  ready  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  to  express 
its  spirit  of  intolerance  in  the  practice  of  persecution,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  a  very  important  change  has  grown  into  that  spirit, 
which  would  be  sure  to  influence  the  character  of  the  practice. 
Catholicism,  it  is  observed  commonly,  is  essentially  opposed  to  pro- 
gress :  it  stands  apart  from,  and  unsoftened  by  the  progress  of  man- 
kind outside  it.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  untrue  than  this. 
The  moral  sense  of  the  Church  is  a  thing  for  ever  capable,  not 
indeed  of  change,  but  of  development';  and  the  Church's  way  of 
regarding  heresy  and  atheism  is  a  noticeable  instance  of  this.  In 
former  times  she  invariably  regarded  these  as  crimes ;  now  she  is 
growing  to  regard  them  as,  at  least  in  most  cases,  misfortunes.  Her 
intolerance  is,  therefore,  gradually  losing  its  old  vindictive  character. 
And  this  change  seems  to  have  come  about  from  the  recognition  of 
two  facts ;  of  which,  whilst  they  both  make  misbelievers  seem  less 
deserving  of  consideration,  the  second  makes  misbelief  seem  even 
more  so. 

The  first  of  these  facts  is  the  general  intellectual  confusion  in 
which  the  world  is  at  present,  and  the  evident  desire  for  light  in 
many  who  proclaim  most  loudly  that  for  the  human  eye  when  open, 
the  only  possible  spectacle  must  be  always  but  darkness  visible.  In 
other  words,  the  existence  of  invincible  ignorance  is  becoming  more 
and  more  clearly  recognised. 

The  second  fact  is,  though  less  obvious,  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant. It  is,  that  erroneous  opinions  must  not  be  judged  by  their 
immediate  fruits.  They  may  take  a  long  time  before  they  become 
practically  operative,  and  thus,  though  their  present  exponents  may 
themselves  be  excellent  men,  the  results  of  the  system  they  advocate 
may  be  by-and-by  practically  execrable.  The  history  of  Protestant- 
ism, though  it  is  not  an  example  of  this,  is  an  excellent  illustration. 
The  original  reformers  did  not  deny  the  validity  of  dogmatic  teaching 
themselves ;  on  the  contrary,  they  strenuously  supported  it ;  and  for 
a  long  while  their  position,  thus  far,  seemed  a  secure  one.  But  as 
time  has  gone  on,  the  real  meaning  of  their  position  has  become 
slowly  apparent.  It  is  seen  that  their  principles  have  an  application 
far  wider  than  they  ever  dreamt  they  could  have ;  and  this  application 
is  now  being  made  daily  with  a  more  and  more  pitiless  logic.  Pro- 
testantism is  dividing  itself  into  sects  more  and  more  numerous,  and 
these  naturally  regard  each  other  with  an  increasing  tolerance. 
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They  have  nothing  to  hold  them  together ;  they  have  no  common 
standards  to  appeal  to ;  and  thus,  each  for  a  time  having  claimed 
exclusive  truth  for  itself,  the  conviction  is  now  dawning  that  it  can 
rationally  be  claimed  for  none.  But  it  has  taken  three  centuries  to 
make  this  quite  evident — to  deduce  the  theological  conclusions  of 
Dean  Stanley  from  the  theological  premisses  of  Luther.  In  the  same 
way  the  present  advocates  of  Atheism  or  Agnosticism  may  themselves 
be  moral  men,  just  as  Luther  was  a  dogmatic  man  ;  but  their  moral- 
ity, in  the  course  of  years,  will  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  Luther's 
theology.  This  view  of  the  matter  will  at  once  justify  the  largest 
charity  towards  Atheists,  combined  with  the  most  absolute  condem- 
nation of  Atheism.  It  will  enable  us,  without  the  least  confusion 
of  either  thought  or  feeling,  to  love  the  former,  whilst  we  hate  the 
latter. 

This  absolute  dependence  of  morality  upon  religion,  or  rather  the 
interdependence  of  the  two,  is  of  course  denied  by  many.  But  I  am 
speaking  now  from  the  stand-point  of  those  who  admit  it ;  and  these 
include  many  who  are  opposed,  theoretically,  alike  to  dogmatism  and 
intolerance.  Sir  James  Stephen  himself,  than  whom  no  one  on  re- 
ligious points  could  be  less  dogmatic,  has  said  that,  to  see  the  moral 
value  of  a  belief  in  God,  we  must  wait  to  see  a  generation  grow  up 
on  whom  this  belief  has  not  had  the  slightest  influence  ;  and  then  he 
says,  i  the  light  thrown  on  the  subject  may  prove  possibly  to  be  a 
very  lurid  one.' 

All  this  I  have  just  said  as  to  intolerance  and  persecution  is,  I 
am  well  aware,  not  new.  My  arguments,  as  it  were,  lie  upon  every 
man's  table;  but,  to  judge  from  the  language  heard  and  the  ideas 
held  so  commonly,  they  lie  in  general  in  a  state  of  litter  and  confu- 
sion, which  renders  them  worse  than  useless  for  any  practical  purpose. 
In  a  former  paper  I  described  my  aim  in  writing  as  that  of  an  in- 
tellectual chimney-sweeper.  I  may  compare  it,  in  the  present  one, 
to  that  of  an  intellectual  housemaid.  I  have  been  trying  to  arrange 
the  litter,  which  every  man  has  at  his  elbow — to  sort  and  dust  his 
thoughts  for  him,  and  show  him  what  they  really  come  to. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  further,  that  still  remain  to  be  said. 
The  matter  in  question  may  be  rendered  clearer,  if  we  look  a  little 
more  narrowly  into  our  own  daily  practice,  and  see  how  much  of  in- 
tolerance, and  of  persecution  also,  of  necessity  enters  into  them.  Let 
us  consider  the  law  of  our  own  country  first.  That  law  is  largely 
based  upon  certain  definite  views  as  to  morality,  and  is  to  a  certain 
extent  enforced  by  reason  of  them.  There  is  a  certain  censorship  of 
the  press  and  of  the  theatre  ;  and  there  are  certain  offences  which, 
simply  from  their  supposed  immorality,  are  treated  and  punished  as 
crimes  of  the  gravest  kind.  Now  all  these  are  offences  which,  from 
the  principles  of  modern  Agnosticism,  may  not  only  be  logically  de- 
fended, but,  cannot  be  logically  blamed.  When  the  law,  therefore, 
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punishes  them,  it  acts  strictly  as  a  religious  persecutor.  It  is  the 
expression  of  the  intolerance  of  a  moral  dogmatism.  The  man  who 
gives  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  a  revolting  moral  offence,  and 
the  licenser  who  prohibits  a  play  because  of  its  violation  of  decency, 
are  respectively  in  the  exact  logical  position  of  an  ecclesiastical  per- 
secutor. If,  then,  there  is  any  degree  of  immorality  which  the  law 
will  be  justified  in  prohibiting,  any  speculative  opinions  which  will 
lead  to  such  immorality  must  surely  fall  equally  within  the  law's 
cognisance.  The  most  tolerant  of  men  would  probably  not  wish  to 
tolerate  the  opening  in  Piccadilly  of  a  public  temple  to  Priapus,  nor 
even  the  delivery  of  lectures  in  which  men  were  urged  to  his  practical 
worship,  let  the  speculative  ground  of  this  teaching  seem  never  so 
sound  and  rational.  Or  let  us  take  the  theory  of  medicine.  A 
quack  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  theorise  about  such  matters  as  much  as 
he  pleases,  and  to  publish  his  theories.  But  if  the  publication  of 
such  theories  could  be  proved  to  infallibly  result  in  the  sale  'df 
poisonous  drugs,  the  law  would  very  soon  step  in,  and  the  publication 
would  be  prohibited.  We  may  come  nearer  home  than  this.  What 
is  the  education  of  any  child  but  a  system  grounded  on  intolerance 
and  carried  out  through  persecution  ?  If  a  Protestant  mother  keeps  a 
Jesuit  out  of  her  house,  that,  in  its  own  degree,  is  a  religious  perse- 
cution. If  a  father  burns  a  licentious  book,  lest  his  boy  shall  read 
and  be  corrupted  by  it,  in  burning  that  book  he,  so  far  as  is  practi- 
cable, burns  the  author  of  it.  Law-suits  often  arise,  in  these  days, 
between  parents  of  different  religions  as  to  which  shall  have  the  re- 
ligious care  of  the  children.  What  is  it  that,  on  either  side,  each 
*  parent  claims  ?  It  is  the  right  to  a  religious  persecution  on  the 
child's  behalf. 

Finally,  if  persecution  should  still  seem  such  a  barbarous  thing  to 
contemplate,  and  such  a  sinister  thing  to  anticipate,  let  us  again 
remember  what  is  its  only  possible  end  and  its  only  legitimate  con- 
dition. Eegarded  in  its  usual  and  more  extended  sense,  it  can  fulfil 
its  own  end  only  when  it  represents  the  conviction  of  the  vast 
majority ;  and  if  ever  it  be  again  had  recourse  to  in  the  future,  let 
us  consider  what  that  conviction  it  represents  will  be.  It  will  be  the 
deliberate  and  the  solemn  conviction  of  every  one  worth  considering 
in  the  world  ;  it  will  be  a  conviction  led  up  to  or  sustained  by  every 
branch  of  human  study,  every  exercise  of  the  human  intellect,  and 
the  need  of  every  human  emotion  that  humanity  agrees  to  reverence. 
In  other  words,  a  religion,  to  persecute  in  the  future,  will  need  to 
represent  and  embody  the  entire  intellect,  morals,  and  force — in  other 
words,  the  whole  higher  humanity — of  the  nation  that  arms  it  for  this 
purpose.  Until  some  religion  does  that,  persecution  is  a  thing  we 
need  none  of  us  fear ;  when  it  does  that,  it  is  a  thing  that  we  shall  all 
of  us  welcome. 

Meanwhile,  as  far  as  the  Catholic  Church  goes,  she  watches  the 
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evils  round  her,  and  at  once  deplores  and  makes  the  best  of  them. 
She  knows  that  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come ;  but  she  knows, 
too,  that  these  offences  may  work  together  for  good ;  nor  does  she  refuse 
to  profit  by  many  that  do  not  follow  after  her.  Whatever  is  good 
outside  herself,  she  is  theoretically  capable  of  taking  into  herself  and 
assimilating;  whilst  the  intellectual  spectacle  of  the  present,  and 
the  intellectual  experience  of  the  past,  are  combining  to  alike  inten- 
sify her  condemnation  of  error  and  to  melt  her  anger  towards  the 
victims  of  it. 

It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  conclude  this  paper — the  last  of  my 
present  series — by  stating  that  my  criticisms  of  Catholicism  are  not 
the  criticisms  of  a  Catholic,  but  of  a  complete  outsider — of  a  literal 
sceptic — who  is  desirous,  in  considering  the  religious  condition  of 
our  time,  to  estimate  fairly  and  fully  the  character  and  the  prospects 
of  the  one  existing  religion  that  seems  still  capable  either  of  appeal- 
ing to  or  of  appeasing  it. 

W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
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VERIFY  YOUR   COMPASS. 


OF  the  many  ethical  errors  to  which  humanity  is  prone,  is  one  which 
is  curiously  common,  and  yet  against  which,  as  curiously,  we  are 
little  on  our  guard.  It  is  difficult  to  correct  because  it  is  not  easy 
to  recognise.  It  is  not  that  we  are  habitually  given  to  follow  our 
impulses — that  error  is  too  universal  to  be  astonished  at,  or  written 
about.  It  is  that  we  are  so  apt  to  be  proud  of  our  failings,  to 
worship  our  weaknesses,  to  canonise  our  defects,  to  mistake  the 
beacon  which  should  warn  us  off  the  rocks  for  the  lighthouse  which 
was  designed  to  direct  us  into  port — to  enthrone  in  our  blindness  the 
very  qualities  and  fancies  and  predilections  which  we  ought  sedulously 
to  watch,  and  severely  to  imprison — to  dress  them  up  as  idols  and 
then  worship  them  as  gods — to  glorify  them  with  a  hallowed  name, 
and  then  to  obey  them  with  a  devoted  loyalty  which  is  almost 
touching,  and  which  would  be  admirable  were  it  not  so  easy,  so 
mischievous,  and  so  tenacious.  We  take,  as  our  guide  in  life,  some 
Will-of-the-Wisp  which  is  the  mere  miasma  of  our  fancies  and  our 
passions,  and  follow  it  as  if  it  were  the  Pillar  of  Fire  which  was 
sent  to  point  our  course  amid  the  pathless  desert  and  the  forest 
gloom.  We  do  this  in  all  sincerity — often  indeed  almost  uncon- 
sciously ;  nay,  it  may  even  be  that  those  who  fancy  themselves 
virtuous,  and  who  pass  as  virtuous  in  others'  estimation,  are  specially 
liable  thus  to  swerve  from  the  true  line  ;  and  then  when  we  have 
gone  far  astray  and  have  done  much  wrong,  some  of  us  pause  amazed  and 
aghast,  and  a  few — very  few  indeed — perceive  their  error  and  repent. 

Probably  of  all"  qualities  which  have  done  most  business  in  this 
way,  one  of  the  most  notable  and  most  rarely  recognised  is  that 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Conscientiousness.  In  noting  the 
curious  amount  of  mischief  this  has  wrought  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  smiling  self-approval  and  inflated  complacency  of  the  perpe- 
trators, we  are  provoked  to  inquire  whether  this  may  not  be  the 
most  active  of  the  faults  which  contrive  to  get  themselves  canonised 
as  virtues,  or  at  least  knighted  or  coroneted  as  such,  by  an  incon- 
siderate and  hasty  public. 

We  have  most  of  us  the  misfortune  to  be  connected,  or  at  least 
acquainted,  with  a  man  who  is  a  '  slave  to  his  conscience,'  and  who 
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prides  himself  on  being  so.  The  Italians  have  a  special  word  for 
this  particular  sort  of  pride ;  they  call  it  pavoneggiarsi — to 
peacock  oneself.  Probably  we  shall  agree  that  of  all  our  circle  of 
associates  such  a  man  is  often  the  most  provoking,  unmanageable, 
incalculable,  and  occasionally  the  most  cantankerous.  He  does  not 
reason  on  ordinary  principles ;  he  does  not  act  on  commonly  received 
doctrines ;  he  is  not  guided  by  the  axioms  or  habits  which  govern 
the  conduct  of  the  mass  of  men.  You  never  know  where  he  may 
turn  up ;  and  when  he  has  turned  up  anywhere,  you  can  scarcely 
ever  move  him.  '  He  must,'  he  tells  you,  4  act  uprightly — fiat 
justitia  mat  coelum.  He  must  do  whatever  his  conscience  directs  ' 
— and  sometimes  his  conscience  whispers  very  odd  commands. 
Sometimes,  also — which  is  more  to  our  present  purpose — other 
voices  usurp  the  functions  of  conscience,  forge  its  exact  signature, 
speak  in  its  name,  and  imitate  its  very  tones. 

Often  what  a  man  takes  for  the  dictate  of  conscience  is  nothing 
more  than  a  whiff  of  impulse,  a  caprice,  a  crotchet,  which  an  undisci- 
plined mind  cannot  distinguish  from  the  deliberate  decision  of  a 
competent  intelligence ;  and  the  more  impetuous  the  impulse,  the 
more  sudden  and  vehement  the  caprice,  the  more  it  is  likely  to  re- 
present itself  to  his  imagination  as  a  sacred  command  of  the 
monitor  within.  There  are  some  persons  who  can  no  more  discri- 
minate between  a  desire  and  a  duty  than  others  who  have  a  mere 
smattering  of  arithmetic  can  cast  up  a  long  addition  sum  right.  Yet 
these  are  precisely  the  characters  most  prone  to  be  dogged  and  per- 
sistent in  their  noxious  blunder,  and  to  dress  it,  both  to  themselves 
and  to  the  world,  in  the  gaudiest  guise.  How  frequently  do  we 
meet  with  men  incapable  of  injustice  or  cruelty  themselves,  who  will 
defend  the  most  scandalous  instances  of  both  if  perpetrated  by  women 
whom  they  love,  and  maintain  that  '  chivalry '  forbids  them  to  do 
otherwise  ;  or  who,  if  they  themselves  had  wronged  a  fellow -creature, 
would  be  prompt  with  the  amplest  apology,  but  who  would  repudiate 
as  pusillanimous  the  suggestion  of  enforcing  similar  atonement  when 
a  wife  is  the  offender. 

In  most  instances  of  this  sort,  mental  confusion  or  defect  must 
bear  the  blame,  because  it  really  is  the  origin  of  the  faults  which  are 
laid  at  the  door  of  conscientiousness,  and  unrighteously  suffered  to 
pass  under  its  name.  But  in  five  cases  out  of  six,  mere  conceit  is  the 
fans  et  origo  mali ;  and  in  such  the  deceitful  veil  should  be  rudely 
torn  away — not  the  less  rudely  because  the  deceit  is  often  self-decep- 
tion, and  genuine  self-deception  too.  We  are  all  of  us  probably 
familiar  with  men — usually  young  men,  or  narrow-minded  men, 
often  mere  prigs  and  puppies — who  affect  a  course  of  action,  or  a 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  at  variance  not  only  with  that  of  the 
general  world  (which  might  often  be  permissible  enough  and  even 
praiseworthy),  but  with  that  of  those  whom  they  are  bound  to  defer 
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to,  and  cannot  but  respect,  whom  in  their  secret  hearts  perhaps  they 
do  respect — not  only  fathers  and  mothers  whose  character  they 
cannot  fail  to  reverence,  whose  experience  -they  must  recognise  as  at 
least  affording  a  primd  fade  probability  of  wisdom,  and  whose  views 
they  know  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  inconsiderate  or  .-low — moralists 
by  profession,  whose  tone  and  thoughtful  depth  only  the  most  pre- 
sumptuous could  dare  to  question.  They  venture  to  condemn  where 
their  teachers  would  acquit,  and  to  admire  where  these  teachers 
would  reprobate  or  deplore ;  to  become  enthusiasts  in  a  cause  which 
older  and  wiser  men  regret  and  which  in  riper  manhood  themselves 
are  certain  to  abandon.  They  are  *  conscientiously '  resolute  in 
acting  up  to  their  own  convictions,  fancying  all  the  while  that  they 
are  more  deep  and  far-sighted  than  others,  when  in  truth  it  is  only 
that  they  are  more  inexperienced,  and  pluming  themselves  on  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  their  vision,  while  their  shallowness  and 
narrowness  are  leading  them  astray.  Life  abounds  in  specimens  of. 
this  class,  and  the  character  is  a  favourite  one  with  novelists.1 
They  are  often  cured,  but  usually  too  late.  They  sometimes  repent 
of  their  errors,  frequently  outgrow  them,  but  not  till  they  have 
clone  endless  mischief,  and  inflicted  incalculable  pain,  and  perhaps 
embittered  and  embarrassed  their  whole  after  life.  Meanwhile  the 
plea  of  conscience,  and  the  supposed  obligation  of  obeying  the  orders 
it  issues  as  those  of  a  despot  by  divine  right,  enable  them  to  escape 
alike  condemnation  and  contrition.2 

1  Literary  and  Social  Judgments,  p.  135. 

2  Mrs.  Gaskell's  beautiful  novel  Ruth  affords  an  excellent  instance.     Ruth,  inno- 
cent and  beautiful,  left  an  orphan  and  without  connections,  is  turned  out  of  doors 
at  sixteen  by  a  rash  and  hasty  mistress,  in  whose  establishment  she  had  been  placed 
to  learn  dress-making  ;  and  not  knowing  whither  to  turn  in  her  despair,  is  persuaded 
by  a  gentleman,  who  had  already  half-engaged  her  youthful  fancy,  to  accept  shelter 
and  assistance  from  him.     She  goes  astray,  scarcely  if  at  all  conscious  that  she  is 
doing  wrong,  but  from  a  gentleness  of  nature  that  never  dreams  of  resisting  the 
influence  of  those  she  loves.  .  .  .  The  process  by  which  her  character  is  purified 
and  elevated,  and  her  fault  redeemed  through  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Benson  and  her 
passionate  attachment  to  her  child,  is  described  with  a  fidelity  to  the  deeper  secrets 
of  our  nature  as  beautiful  as  it  is  unique.     Among  the  members  of  Mr.   Benson's 
congregation  is  a  wealthy  and  influential  merchant,  Mr.  Bradshaw— the  very  dis- 
tilled essence  of  a  disagreeable  Pharisee  ;  ostentatious,  patronising,  self-confident, 
and  self -worshipping ;  rigidly  righteous  according  to  his  own  notion,  but  in  our 
Cyes  a  heinous  and  habitual  offender ;  a  harsh  and  oppressive  tyrant  in  his  own 
family,  without  perceiving  it,  or  rather  without  admitting  that  his  harsh  oppression 
is  other  than  a  grand  virtue  ;  yet  driving  by  it  one  child  into  rebellion,  and  another 
into  hypocrisy  and  crime,  and  arousing  the  bad  passions  of  every  one  with  whom  he 
comes  into  contact ;  having  no  notion  of  what  temptation  is,  either  as  a  thing  to  be 
resisted  or  succumbed  to,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all  Us  temptations— those  of 
pride,  selfishness,  and  temper— are  yielded  to  and  defended  as  virtuous  impulses ; 
prone  to  trample,  and  ignorant  of  the  very  meaning  of  tenderness  and  mercy.     This 
man,  reeking  with  the  sins  Christ  most  abhorred,  turns  upon  the  unhappy  Ruth 
(who,  after  six  years,  had  become  governess  in  his  house)  as  soon  as  he  learns  her 
history,  with  a  brutal  violence  and  a  coarse  unfeeling  cruelty  which  we  need  not 
scruple  to  affirm  constituted  a  far  greater  sin  than  poor  Ruth  would  have  committed 
if  her  lapse  from  chastity  had  been  persistent  and  deliberate,  instead  of  being  half- 
unconscious,  transient,  and  bitterly  and  nobly  atoned  for. 
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Often,  again,  what  is  called  Conscientiousness,  is  simply  the 
egotism  of  a  wilful  and  intolerant  nature.  We  are  passionate  ad- 
vocates of  our  wrong  opinion  because  it  is  ours ;  we  insist  upon 
following  our  mistaken  or  mischievous  course  for  the  same  reason, 
and  because  our  un chastened  temper  is  impatient  of  contradiction  or 
control ;  we  make  a  virtue  out  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
offensive  of  our  vices.  We  sail  under  false  colours,  and  go  through 
life  a  sort  of  moral  pirates,  carrying  a  lying  flag  at  our  masthead. 
Occasionally  the  case  is  even  worse,  and  it  is  pure  love  of  power 
which  uses  the  plea  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  an  unpenetrating 
and  indulgent  world.  A  position  of  command — about  the  weightiest 
burden  of  responsibility  which  can  be  laid  upon  a  scrupulous  nature 
— is  too  constantly  exercised  merely  as  the  privilege  of  an  imperious 
volition  ;  and  the  pressure  of  obligation  which  might  be  in  danger 
of  paralysing  action  in  a  truly  conscientious  man  is  scarcely  even 
felt  by  one  who  only  credits  himself  with  being  such,  and  fancies  he 
is  discharging  his  duty  when  he  is,  in  fact,  only  obeying  his  propen- 
sities. 

Probably,  however,  the  most  notorious  and  flagrant  instance  of 
conscientious  crime  is  religious  persecution.  It  is  also  the  most 
widely  spread  and  the  most  enduring.  It  has  been  the  curse  and 
the  obloquy  of  mankind  for  the  last  eighteen  centuries.  It  did  not 
exactly  come  in  with  Christianity,  because  specimens  of  it,  or  what 
locks  like  it,  are  traceable  in  classic  times,  and  the  temper  and  ideas 
which  are  its  excuse  and  inspiration  now,  were  partly  at  least  its 
inspiration  among  the  early  Israelites  in  their  treatment  of  the 
Canaanitic  tribes ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  its  prevalence, 
its  systematisation,  its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  duty  and  a  virtue, 
is  due  to  those  who  would  monopolise  what  they  abuse — the 
name  of  Christians ;  and  Islamibm,  which  commands  the  extermina- 
tion of  infidels,  only  follows  our  example  and  betters  our  instruction. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  habit  and  the  principle  of  persecution 
had  begun  with  the  first  dawn  of  a  true  faith,  had  spread  with  the 
spread  of  monotheism,  and  had  culminated  with  what  the  world  has 
agreed  to  recognise  as  its  purest  and  loftiest  form.  Nay,  more,  it 
must  be  admitted,  we  fear,  that  the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance 
has  been  rampant  just  in  proportion  as  belief  has  been  enthusiastic 
and  dogmatic,  and  that  the  periods  of  most  earnest  convictions  have 
precisely  and  invariably  been  those  when  persecution  has  been  most 
active  and  most  barbarous. 

Now,  while  unquestionably  this  form  of  misguided  conscientious- 
ness is  of  all  the  most  noxious  and  desolating,  it  is  probably  at  the 
same  time  the  most  honest  and  the  most  logical.  While  as  wrong- 
headed  as  any,  it  has  in  it  less  of  semi-conscious  self-delusion  or  self- 
indulgence  than  most.  It  has  in  it  more  of  principle  and  less  of 
passion.  No  doubt,  that  impatience  of  difference  of  opinion  to  which 
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we  are  all  so  prone,  and  that  domineering  temper  which  is  among  the 
least  amiable  of  our  faults,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  much  religious 
intolerance,  and  are  mixed  up  with  nearly  all ;  but  the  doctrine  which 
really  dictates  and  sustains  persecution — without  which  it  could 
scarcely  have  survived  the  growth  of  our  intelligence  and  the  increasing 
tenderness  of  our  nature — is  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  Gospel 
teaching;  a  false  conclusion  and  conviction  common  to  nearly  every 
Christian  Church,  professed  by  nearly  every  sect  of  sincere  believers, 
and  warranted,  it  is  vain  to  dispute,  by  the  Scriptures  which  nearly 
all  accept.  The  received  creed,  which  we  are  only  slowly  beginning 
to  outgrow  or  to  expurgate,  pronounces  that  men's  salvation  depends 
not  on  what  they  do,  but  on  what  they  think,  not  on  righteous 
conduct  and  a  Christian  spirit,  but  on  sound  dogma  and  correct  belief, 
not  on  being  imbued  with  and  governed  by  '  the  mind  which  was 
in  Jesus,'  but  on  having  accepted  right  ideas  as  to  who  Jesus  was 
and  what  he  taught.  Till  this  fatal  notion  is  exploded,  Christianity 
can  neither  bear  its  destined  fruits  nor  deserve  its  borrowed  name. 
So  long  as  it  reigns  paramount,  religious  persecution  can  neither  be 
denounced  as  illegitimate,  nor  resented  as  iniquitous.  If  my  eternal 
salvation  really  depends  upon  the  faith  I  hold,  it  is  impossible  to 
argue  that  any  severity,  any  barbarism,  any  oppression  which  offers 
the  prospect  of  converting  me  to  the  faith  that  opens  the  gates  of 
heaven,  may  not  be  the  most  righteous  and  kindly  treatment  to 
pursue  towards  me — is  not,  or  may  not  be,  not  only  a  justifiable 
course,  but  a  sacred  and  a  solemn  duty.  '  The  theory  of  persecution,' 
it  has  been  well  said,  '  would  be  invulnerable,  if  its  major  premiss 
were  not  unsound.' 

To  mention  other  instances  in  which  '  Conscience '  is  quite  astray, 
or  rather  in  which  what  calls  itself  conscience  must  be  content  with 
the  more  appropriate  name  of  prejudice  or  ignorance,  we  may  refer  to 
two  which  have  cropped  up  not  unfrequently  of  late.  The  error  in 
each  case  maintains  itself  upon  a  scanty  but  undeniable  fragment  of 
argument  and  fact. 

The  '  Peculiar  People,'  as  they  are  termed  by  those  they  puzzle, 
are  a  small  sect  of  Christians  of  the  most  uneducated  class,  who,  if 
their  children  fall  ill,  refuse  to  have  recourse  to  ordinary  use  of  drugs 
or  doctors,  but  pray  over  the  invalid  and  leave  the  issue  of  the  matter 
in  '  the  Lord's  hands.'  If  the  child  in  the  course  of  nature  recover, 
they  thank  God.  If  he  die  the  British  magistrates  commit  the 
parents  for  manslaughter,  as  having  neglected  to  employ  the  recog- 
nised means  of  cure.  Both  the  law  and  the  offenders  have  much 
to  say  for  themselves  ;  and  the  parents,  granting  the  assumed  pre- 
misses common  to  both,  have  undeniably  the  best  of  the  argument ; 
they  are  the  closer  logicians,  but  the  greater  fools.  They  plead : — 
4  We  are  ignorant  and  simple  folk,  but  we  must  obey  our  consciences. 
Our  teachers,  Christian  lawgivers,  Christian  magistrates,  Christian 
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ministers,  all  agree  in  telling  us  that  the  New  Testament  is  the  best 
guide  for  people  like  us,  and  indeed  they  say  an  infallible  guide  for 
all.  Now  James,  an  Inspired  Apostle  of  Christ,  speaking  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  (James  v.  14,  15)  saith,  "Is  any  sick  among  you? 
Let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  Church ;  and  let  them  pray  over 
him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord:  and  the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up." 
We  acted  as  God  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets  ordered  us ; — and 
"  whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  men  more 
than  unto  God,  judge  ye,"  as  another  Apostle,  Peter,  said.'  Whereupon 
the  magistrate,  if  he  be  an  honest  man,  is  considerably  puzzled  ; — if 
he  be  a  sceptic,  he  replies  that  such  is  not  the  law,  and  that  he  must 
obey  the  law,  and  that  the  peculiar  person  is  very  ignorant  and  simple 
(which  is  precisely  the  groundwork  of  his  argument)  ; — if  he  be 
an  ordinary  believer,  he  mutters  something  about  unlearned  folk 
'  wresting  Scripture  to  their  own  destruction,'  abuses  him  for  want  of 
sense,  and  assures  him  that  he  is  mistaken  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
Testament.  But  both  alike  send  the  unfortunate  defendant  away 
with  his  sentence  of  fine  or  imprisonment  added  to  the  loss  of  his 
child,  quite  unconvinced,  greatly  shaken  in  his  understanding  by  this 
conflict  between  law  and  Scripture,  probably  fancying  himself  a 
martyr  and  his  condemner  a  cruel  oppressor,  and  at  all  events  re- 
solved to  sin  again.  But  no  one  regards  him  as  a  man  who  can 
'  afford  to  keep  a  conscience '  or  is  entitled  to  so  high  a  privilege.3 

Another  set  of  unqualified  devotees  of  conscience  are  to  be  found 
among  more  educated  circles,  and  have  more  to  say  for  themselves. 
Their  error  is  traceable  less  to  want  of  knowledge  than  to  partial  and 
incomplete  knowledge.  We  refer  to  those  who  refuse  to  have  their 
children  vaccinated,  as  the  law  requires,  on  the  plea  that  the  (vaccine) 
lymph  used  for  the  operation  has,  or  may  have,  become  vitiated  by 
long  transmission  through  the  human  constitution,  of  which  it  may 
have  contracted,  and  does  occasionally  convey,  some  of  the  impurities, 
and  even  some  of  the  diseases — one,  at  least,  certainly  of  the  most 
offensive.  The  fact  on  which  the  plea  is  advanced  is  admitted — is 
undoubtedly  valid  for  requiring  the  amendment  and  modification  of 
the  law ;  whether  it  ought  to  be  recognised  as  warranting  violation 
of  the  law  may  assuredly  be  questioned.  The  arguments  pro  and  con 
lie  in  a  nutshell,  and  the  premisses  on  which  they  are  founded  are  not 

8  "We  must  observe,  however,  that  the  most  decisive  argument  of  the  magistrate 
in  favour  of  enforcing  obedience  to  the  common  law  is  that  the  father  is  dealing 
with  the  case  of  his  children  ;  he  is  playing,  as  is  believed,  with  the  lives  of  others, 
not  with  his  own.  He  is  charged  with  manslaughter,  not  with  suicide.  Now  no 
man  is  entitled  to  be  whimsical  in  dealing  with  the  lives  of  others.  Justice  as  well 
as  law  (as  far  as  may  be)  requires  that  these  shall  be  governed  and  determined  by 
the  common  sense  of  the  world  at  large.  You  may  not  choose  to  take  physic  your- 
self ;  but  you  are  not  entitled  to  deny"  it,  any  more  than  food,  to  those  whom  you 
are  bound  to  support. 
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disputed.     Small-pox  is  about  the  most  loathsome  disease  to  which 
our  race  is  liable,  and  was  for  long  the  most  fatal.     It  was  also  the 
most  rapidly  and  inescapably  contagious.     Nobody  could  argue  that 
it  concerned  himself  or  his  family  alone.     Every  small-pox  patient 
was  a  risk  and  a  probable  agent  of  death  to  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.     Vaccination,  when  pure  and  well  administered,  used 'to 
be  an  almost  absolute  preservative.     It  is  so  still,  even  as  at  present 
administered,  in   ninety  cases  out   of  every  hundred.      Still,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  lymph  employed  is  not  as  good  as  it  once  was, 
having  been  '  humanised]  as  we  are  assured,  to  the  extent  of  two 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  even  diseased  in  quality  in  very  rare  cases.* 
But    vaccine    lymph   procured    direct   from    the   animal   has   been 
introduced  in  Belgium  (and  now,  we  understand,  in  St.  Petersburg) 
with  the  most  complete  and  unexceptional  success,  and  without  the 
slightest  liability  to  the  objection  which  has  to  some  slight  extent 
given  countenance  to  the  aversion  which  has  arisen  here.     With  this 
amendment  of  the  system  once  introduced,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
the  law  of  *  compulsory  vaccination  '  is  a  righteous  one,  and  that  the 
dislike  and  opposition  of  any  individual  to  a  beneficent  arrangement 
determined  by  the  sense,  and  appointed  for  the  safety,  of  ninety-nine 
of  every  hundred  in  the  community  qualified  to  form  a  judgment, 
ought  to  be  sternly  overridden.     Conscience  is  a  far  more  unendur- 
able plea  for  disobedience  in  this  case  than  in  the  last.     There  dis- 
obedience threatened  only  the  life  of  the  offender's  child ;  here  it 
threatens  the  lives,  health,  and  comeliness  of  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

The  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  these  considerations, 
stated  nakedly  and  broadly,  would  strike  most  persons  as  somewhat 
startling.  It  is  this  : — that  Conscientiousness  in  its  absolute  form — 
that  is,  being  a  slave  to  your  conscience,  always  doing  what  it  tells 
you  to  do — is  commendable  or  defensible  only  on  the  preliminary 
assumption  that  you  have  taken  every  available  pains  to  enlighten 
and  correct  it.  You  can  be  safe  and  justified  in  obeying  it  implicitly 
only  when  you  have  ascertained,  or  done  all  in  your  power  to  ascertain, 
first,  that  it  is  qualified  to  command,  and  secondly,  that  what  you  take 
for  Conscience  is  not  in  reality  egotism,  ignorance,  incapacity,  in- 
tolerance, or  conceit  under  a  thin  disguise.  To  make  sure  of  this  is 
no  easy  business.  It  requires  not  only  good  sense  (a  much  rarer  gift 
than  we  fancy),  but  great  intelligence,  a  cultivated  mind,  modest  as 
well  as  earnest  searching  after  truth,  to  entitle  a  man  to  give  himself 
over  to  his  Conscience.  Never  must  he  be  allowed  to  plead  it  as  an 
excuse  for  mistake  or  wrong.  In  fine,  and  in  plain  truth,  it  is  not 
every  man — perhaps  we  might  say  it  is  but  few  men — that  can 
afford  to  keep  a  conscience — a  conscience  of  this  absolute  and  im- 
perious sort  at  least.  To  direct  floundering  or  blinded  souls,  just  as 
4  See  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Nineteenth  Century,  June  1878. 
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much  as  to  cure  diseased  bodies,  needs  a  license  and  a  diploma  from 
some  college  competent  to  confer  such. 

In  the  Navy,  and  I  believe  in  the  Merchant  service  as  well,  it  is 
the  practice,  as  soon  as  a  ship  is  ready  for  sea,  or  ordered  on  an  ex- 
pedition, to  pass  her  through  a  preliminary  ceremony,  known  techni- 
cally as  '  being  swung.'  It  is  absolutely  indispensable :  she  is  not 
held  to  be  fit  for  duty  till  it  has  been  performed.  It  consists  in 
verifying  her  compasses — ascertaining  by  actual  and  minute  com- 
parison with  compasses  on  shore  that  those  instruments  by  which  she 
is  to  direct  her  course  throughout  her  voyage  are  perfect  and  accurate, 
point  aright,  are  impeded  in  their  operation  by  no  fault  of  con- 
struction, and  liable  to  no  deviation  from  the  influence  of  disturbing 
attractions.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  magnetic  compasses  of  few 
ships  are  found  to  be  thoroughly  exact,  or  to  point  truly  and  pre- 
cisely to  the  north — sometimes  swerving  from  that  direction  as  much 
as  ten  degrees,  and  owing  this  variation  most  commonly  to  the  posi- 
tion and  amount  of  iron  of  which  the  ship  is  partially  constructed. 
Before  the  ship  is  suffered  to  sail,  this  variation  must  be  either  recti- 
fied, or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  practice,  registered  and  allowed  for. 
It  is  obvious  that,  unless  this  were  done,  not  only  would  the  vessel 
not  know  for  certain  whither  she  was  steering,  nor  arrive  except  by 
accident  at  her  intended  port ;  but  that  ship,  cargo,  and  the  lives  of 
the  crew  might  every  day  be  wrecked  on  any  hidden  rock  or  head- 
land— in  fact,  that  her  course  and  fate  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
chance. 

In  the  case  of  ships  setting  forth  upon  voyages  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  all  this  anxious  caution  is  observed  lest  the  guiding  instru- 
ment to  which  they  trust  should  be  imperfect  or  misleading.  Yet 
men  habitually  set  out  upon  the  voyage  of  life — far  longer  in  dura- 
tion, beset  with  perils  from  rocks  and  hurricanes  immeasurably 
greater,  and  fraught  with  issues  incontestably  more  serious — with  a 
compass  as  their  guide,  which  they  trust  as  blindly  and  obey  as 
implicitly  as  any  mariner  who  ever  sailed  the  seas,  yet  which  in 
countless  instances  they  have  never  been  at  the  pains  to  test  before 
installing  it  in  a  position  of  command,  and  which  they  seldom, 
if  ever,  pause  to  question,  verify,  or  adjust. 

W.  E.  GREG. 
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THE  DEPRECIATION  OF  SILVER  AND 
THE  INDIAN  FINANCES. 


IT  is  nearly  three  years  ago  that  alarm  was  first  caused  among  all 
persons  connected  with^  India  and  Indian  trade  by  the  sudden  and 
rapid  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  the  metal  which  furnishes  the  currency 
of  that  country.  The  price  of  silver  had  been  undergoing  a  slow  decline 
for  some  years,  but  in  1876  this  suddenly  culminated  in  a  fall  of  price 
within  a  few  months,  from  56^d.  to  48£d.  an  ounce,  the  whole  fall  in 
four  years  representing  a  depreciation  of  more  than  20  per  cent,  in 
the  value  of  the  metal,  measured  in  gold. 

The  most  important  interest  affected,  and  in  the  largest  degree, 
was  that  of  the  Indian  Government  itself,  which  found  its  revenues, 
already  overweighted  by  the  calls  arising  out  of  recent  famines,  suddenly 
burdened  with  a  new  and  unexpected  charge  of  some  millions  per 
annum,  a  charge  which,  when  the  inelastic  nature  of  those  revenues 
is  considered,  might  well  create  dismay  among  all  those  responsible 
for  our  Indian  administration. 

The  nature  of  this  charge  may  be  explained  in  a  few  words.  The 
Indian  Government  has  contracted  various  engagements  to  make  pay- 
ments in  England  in  gold ;  for  the  interest  on  its  public  debt,  and  on 
the  capital  of  its  guaranteed  railways  ;  for  the  pensions  of  its  retired 
civil  and  military  servants ;  for  its  share  of  the  home  charges  of  the 
European  troops  serving  in  India  ;  for  the  supply  of  military  equip- 
ments ;  the  purchase  of  stores ;  the  cost  of  the  establishment  of  the 
India  Office  ;  and  so  forth,  to  the  amount  of  about  seventeen  millions 
sterling  a  year;  and  since  the  revenues  of  India  are  collected  in 
silver,  this  engagement  involves  that  its  government  must  purchase 
gold  to  this  amount  out  of  the  income  which  it  receives  in  the 
former  metal.  The  nature  of  the  operation  is  to  a  certain  extent 
disguised  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  effected — through  the  agency  of 
private  trade.  The  commodities  exported  from  India  are  largely  in 
excess  of  the  imports  into  that  country — a  state  of  things,  it  may 
here  be  observed,  which  is  partly  the  consequence  of  these  home 
charges — and  the  exporting  merchants,  instead  of  shipping  silver 
bullion  to  India  to  pay  for  the  excess,  purchase  the  bilk  which  the 
Indian  Council  sell  for  gold  in  the  London  market,  and  which  are 
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payable  in  silver  at  the  treasuries  in  India.  The  amount  of  these 
bills  to  be  sold  in  the  current  year  is  seventeen  millions  sterling ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  arrangement,  so  far  as  the  revenues  of  India 
are  concerned,  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  Government  of  that 
country  were  actually  to  remit  the  silver  to  England  and  exchange  it 
here  for  its  equivalent  amount  of  gold.  It  follows  that  the  charge 
on  the  revenues  of  India,  in  respect  of  these  payments,  will  fluctuate 
with  the  price  of  silver  as  expressed  in  gold.  So  long  as  silver  was 
worth  about  6ld.  the  ounce — its  average  price  for  many  years — the 
rupee  was  worth  almost  exactly  one-tenth  of  a  pound,  and  to  purchase 
seventeen  millions  sterling  required  the  remittance  of  170,000,000 
rupees.  But  when  silver  fell  to  about  48<i.  the  ounce,  which  happened 
in  the  summer  of  1876,  the  value  of  the  rupee  expressed  in  gold  was 
reduced  to  less  than  Is.  Id.,  and  instead  of  170,000,000  rupees  being 
sufficient,  216,000,000  would  be  required  ;  the  difference,  46,000,000 
rupees,  representing  an  extra  charge  on  the  Indian  revenues  of  more 
than  three  and  a  half  millions  sterling. 

The  total  charge  involved  by  this  'loss  by  exchange '  has  not  indeed, 
up  to  the  present  time,  amounted  to  so  large  a  sum  as  this  in  any  one 
year,  because  the  value  of  the  rupee  has  not  remained  constant  at  the 
point  of  greatest  depreciation,  and  also  because  the  Indian  Grovernment 
has  had  occasion  to  raise  loans  every  year  in  London,  the  proceeds  of 
which  -become  directly  applicable  to  meet  the  home  charges,  and  to 
that  extent  reduce  the  amount  of  the  bills  to  be  drawn  on  the  Indian 
treasury.  And  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee,  appointed  in  the  Session  of  1876  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  depreciation,  the  price  of  silver  rose  again  con- 
siderably, and  the  alarm  created  by  the  previous  sudden  fall  to  a 
certain  extent  subsided.  But  now,  after  undergoing  various  fluctua- 
tions, the  price  of  silver  has  again  experienced  a  great  decline.  The 
latest  quotation  gives  it  at  a  trifle  more  than  49rf.  the  ounce  ;  the 
last  of  their  bills  sold  by  the  Indian  Council  realised  less  than  Is.  7%d. 
the  rupee ;  and  within  the  last  few  days  the  estimates  of  the  Indian 
Grovernment  for  the  current  year,  which  originally  provided  for  an 
outlay  of  three  millions  under  '  loss  by  exchange,'  have  been  in- 
creased by  half  a  million,  making  the  total  charge  for  the  year  under 
this  head  no  less  than  three  and  a  half  millions  sterling. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  gravity  of  such  a  charge,  which  is  more 
than  one-half  of  the  interest  on  the  Indian  public  debt  of  all  kinds, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Indian  revenues  are  extremely 
inelastic.  The  major  part  of  them  is  derived  from  the  rent  of  land, 
which  for  a  large  part  of  India  is  fixed  in  perpetuity,  while  everywhere 
else  any  possible  increment  could  accrue  but  slowly.  The  return  from 
the  customs  is  insignificant ;  the  income  tax,  whether  wisely  or  not,  has 
been  definitively  abandoned.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this 
additional  charge  on  the  Indian  revenues  is  a  more  serious  relative 
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burden  than  would  be  a  charge  often  times  the  amount  on  the  revenues 
of  England.  But,  indeed,  the  two  cases  are  not  comparable.  The 
taxable  resources  of  England  are  practically  indefinitely  great,  as  wit- 
ness the  enormous  revenues  raised  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  from 
a  country  manifoldly  poorer  than  the  England  of  to-day.  But  in 
India  the  financier  very  soon  finds  himself  at  the  end  of  his  expe- 
dients ;  in  the  opinion  of  many  that  point  has  been  reached  already. 
Apart,  then,  from  the  serious  effect  which  this  fall  in  the  gold  price 
of  silver  has  had  on  the  fortunes  of  all  those  who  have  to  make  re- 
mittances from  India,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  accruing  from 
the  same  cause  to  the  import  trade  of  this  country,  as  well  from  the 
absolute  fall  as  from  the  uncertainty  which  these  fluctuations  in 
price  throw  over  all  the  operations  of  trade,  if  we  consider  merely  the 
effect  on  the  Indian  Government,  the  wonder  is  rather  that  so  little 
than  that  so  much  attention  should  have  been  directed  to  the  matter, 
which  is  in  truth  one  of  extraordinary  importance.  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  recent  famines  in  India,  which,  besides  the 
suffering  arising  from  them,  involved  a  tremendous  burden  on  the 
revenues  of  that  country.  But  while  these  catastrophes,  it  may  be 
hoped,  are  at  worst  temporary  and  occasional,  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  loss  by  exchange  should  not  continue ;  it  is  not  unreasonable, 
indeed,  to  expect  that,  unless  some  remedy  be  applied,  it  may 
become  heavier  year  by  year.  Even  if  the  value  of  silver  should 
rise  again,  the  uncertainty  thrown  over  all  the  financial  operations 
of  the  Indian  Government,  in  having  to  receive  its  revenues  in  one 
metal,  and  pay  away  a  large  part  of  them  in  another,  while  these 
metals  are  liable  to  undergo  constant  fluctuations  in  their  relative 
value,  is  thoroughly  demoralising  in  its  tendency.  For  what  is  the 
use  of  keeping  a  careful  watch  over  the  public  purse,  and  exercising 
that  frugality  in  all  branches  of  expenditure  which  is  of  the  essence 
of  sound  administration,  when  this  great  charge  of  loss  by  exchange 
is  undergoing  alteration  almost  from  day  to  day,  and  all  the  small 
economies  of  careful  financial  supervision  are  liable  to  be  swept  away 
by  a  fall  of  a  penny  or  twopence  an  ounce  in  the  price  of  silver  ? 
All  governments  tend  to  be  reckless  about  expenditure  in  time  of 
war ;  when  money  is  being  scattered  on  every  side,  the  virtue  of 
frugality  must  needs  be  at  a  discount  for  the  time,  just  as  in  private 
life  if  a  man  have  a  liability  hanging  over  him  to  meet  some  great 
expenditure  beyond  his  own  control  he  is  likely  to  become  careless 
about  his  scale  of  living.  This  is  a  similar  case.  That  the  finances 
of  the  Indian  Government  should  be  liable  to  constant  derangement 
from  this  cause  is  only  one  degree  worse  than  the  certainty  of  having 
to  bear  a  new  and  permanent  burden  of  this  nature.  Either  way  the 
prospect  is  sufficiently  alarming. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  discussing  the  question  here,  whether 
the  payment  of  these  home  charges — the  tribute,  as  it  is  sometimes 
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called,  which  India  renders  to  England — is  in  itself  a  real  burden, 
that  is,  whether  India  does  not  get  an  equivalent  for  it  in  various 
ways.  Of  course  if  India  could  obtain  the  blessings  of  a  strong  and 
equable  government  without  paying  for  it,  and  if  it  were  sufficiently 
rich  to  execute  its  own  railways  and  other  public  works  without  the 
aid  of  foreign  capital,  then  it  would  be  still  better  off  than  it  is  now. 
But  it  is  clearly  an  advantage  to  a  poor  country  like  India  to  obtain 
the  capital  of  a  rich  country  like  England  on  moderate  terms,  and 
the  good  government  which  makes  India  a  safe  field  for  investment 
must  needs  be  costly.  Whether  it  is  unduly  so  is  another  matter, 
and  whether  the  extension  of  its  trade  brought  about  by  the  expen- 
diture of  that  capital  does  or  does  not  compensate  India  for  the 
drain  caused  to  pay  the  interest  on  that  expenditure  is  also  a  point 
on  which  a  great  deal  might  be  said.  But  the  interesting  specula- 
tions opened  out  to  view  by  these  questions  cannot  be  pursued  here. 
The  subject  now  to  be  dealt  with  is  not  the  tribute  itself,  but  the 
heavy  and  fluctuating  addition  which  has  recently  accrued  upon  that 
tribute,  from  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  and  which,  unless  a 
remedy  can  be  found,  threatens  to  become  a  source  of  permanent 
embarrassment  and  confusion  to  the  finances  of  India. 

The  question  now  to  be  considered,  therefore,  is  whether  such  a 
remedy  is  forthcoming.  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  ;  nor  is  it  one 
propounded  only  yesterday,  although  so  far  it  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  appears  to  deserve.  For  the  past  two  years  and  more — 
in  fact,  ever  since  the  depreciation  of  silver  set  in — Colonel  J.  T. 
Smith,  formerly  mint  master  at  Calcutta,  and  now  Chairman  of  the 
Madras  Kailway  Company,  has  been  pressing  a  scheme  for  this 
purpose  on  the  Indian  Government  and  the  public,  replying  point 
by  point  to  the  various  objections  which  from  time  to  time  have 
been  advanced  against  it,  till  the  matter  has  reached  a  stage  at  which 
it  is  competent  for  any  reasonable  person  to  form  a  judgment  upon 
it.  Unfortunately  the  discussion  has  been  carried  on  in  detached 
pamphlets  and  disjointed  newspaper  articles,  spread  over  a  great 
many  months,  till  it  is  not  easy  for  any  [one  coming  fresh  to  it  to 
lay  hold  of  the  case,  overlaid  as  it  has  become  with  plea  and  counter- 
plea.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  making  the  subject  clear  in  a  short 
compass  that  the  following  pages  have  been  written.  Being  until 
a  few  days  ago  personally  unknown  to  Colonel  Smith,  I  may  claim 
to  approach  the  subject  without  prejudice ;  but  having  followed  the 
discussion  which  has  been  going  on  for  nearly  three  years  over  his 
proposals,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  weight  of  argument  is  all  on  his 
side,  and  that  they  deserve  to  be  more  widely  known  than  they  appear 
to  be  at  present. 

Colonel  Smith's  plan  for  rescuing  the  Indian  finances  from  their 
present  difficulty  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  He  would  establish 
a  gold  standard  for  India,  but  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  gold 
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currency.  And  he  would  effect  this  object  by  stopping  the  indiscri- 
minate coinage  of  silver  rupees  at  the  Indian  mints — that  is,  coinage 
at  the  demand  of  all  persons  who  bring  silver  to  be  coined — and 
requiring  that  all  merchants  or  others  wanting  to  remit  money  to 
India  should  be  placed  in  funds  only — as  regards  silver — by  pur- 
chasing the  Secretary  of  State's  bills  in  London.  These  'Council 
bills,'  as  they  are  called,  the  Secretary  of  State,  instead  of  putting 
them  up  as  at  present  to  the  highest  bidder,  would  sell  at  a  fixed 
price,  to  be  brought  up  gradually  or  at  once  to  two  shillings  the 
rupee.  When  that  rate  is  reached — that  is,  when  the  merchant  in 
London  desiring  to  receive  rupees  from  the  Indian  treasury  has  to 
purchase  them  by  paying  two  shillings  in  gold  per  rupee — it  would 
become  as  profitable  to  send  gold  from  Australia  as  to  buy  *  Council 
bills,'  and  gold  should  be  received  to  any  extent  to  which  it  may  be 
offered  at  the  Indian  mints  and  coined  into  sovereigns,  which  should 
also  be  made  a  legal  tender  at  the  rate  of  ten  rupees,  although  not 
demandable  by  the  creditor. 

So  much  of  Colonel  Smith's  plan  provides  only  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Indian  exchanges,  and  of  the  rupee  from  its  present  deprecia- 
tion as  measured  in  gold;  it  does  not  provide  for  the  necessary 
expansion  of  the  Indian  currency  to  replace  wear  and  to  meet  the 
wants  of  increasing  population  and  trade,  except  in  so  far  as  gold 
may  be  sent  to  the  Indian  mints.  But  his  plan  also  provides  that 
it  should  be  open  to  any  one  to  remit  silver  to  India  to  any  extent 
by  means  of  '  Council  bills,'  That  is  to  say,  the  Indian  Council,  over 
and  above  the  bills  which  it  has  to  sell  as  at  present  to  provide  for 
its  own  wants  in  England,  will  sell  bills  at  its  own  price  to  any 
extent  desired  by  the  wants  of  trade,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  such 
extra  bills,  so  to  speak,  it  would  purchase  silver  in  the  market  and 
send  it  out  to  India  to  be  coined,  to  meet  the  bills  drawn  against  it 
on  that  country.  So  that  the  wants  of  trade  would  be  met  to  the 
precise  extent  to  which  they  might  arise,  and  the  Indian  currency 
would  continue  to  increase  by  an  automatic  process,  partly  in  the 
form  of  silver  coinage  from  specie  sent  out  by  the  Government, 
procured  from  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  of  bills,  and  partly  by  a  gold 
coinage,  either  imported  direct  in  the  form  of  sovereigns,  or  in  gold 
bullion  sent  to  be  coined  at  the  Indian  mints. 

Under  this  plan,  supposing  the  price  of  silver  to  continue  at  any- 
thing like  its  present  rate,  or  as  long  as  it  was  less  than  6ld.  an 
•ounce,  the  rupee  would  be  '  appreciated ; '  that  is,  it  would  be  worth 
more  in  its  coined  form  than  its  equivalent  weight  of  silver,  and  would 
circulate  side  by  side  with  the  sovereign  at  the  rate  of  ten  rupees  to 
the  pound ;  and  while  the  silver  currency  might  or  might  not  go 
on  increasing,  it  would  be  gradually  supplemented  by  a  gold  one. 
But  although  the  amount  of  this  latter  would  at  first  be  necessarily 
very  small  compared  with  the  aggregate  silver  currency  already  in 
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circulation,  a  gold  standard  would  be  established  from  the  outset. 
The  extent  to  which  gold  would  find  its  way  into  the  circulation  is 
indeed  rather  one  of  speculative  than  practical  interest ;  the  im- 
portant point  of  the  scheme  is  that  henceforward  all  fluctuations 
in  the  Indian  exchanges  would  cease,  being  limited  at  most  to  the 
trifling  cost  of  shipping  bullion  from  Europe  to  the  East,  and  that 
the  tremendous  loss  now  accruing  to  the  Indian  revenues  from  the 
depreciation  of  the  rupee  would  be  for  ever  put  a  stop  to. 

The  scheme  assumes  of  course  a  balance  of  trade,  as  it  is  called, 
in  favour  of  India  ;  that  is,  that  there  would  continue  to  be  in  the 
future,  as  there  has  been  in  the  past,  a  necessity  to  send  money — or 
bullion  that  can  be  converted  into  money — to  India  to  pay  for  the 
excess  of  exports  from  that  country  over  its  imports.  This  assump- 
tion being  made,  then,  the  only  available  form  of  remittance  being 
gold  or  Council  bills,  a  competition  would  ensue  for  the  latter,  which 
would  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  fix  his  own  price  for  them, 
up  to  the  rate  at  which  the  shipper  from  this  country  would  find 
it  as  advantageous  to  remit  gold  as  to  buy  bills,  and  this  price 
would  be  as  nearly  as  possible  two  shillings  the  rupee.  Granted  the 
continuance  of  this  balance  of  trade,  and  these  consequences,  it  is 
admitted  by  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the  scheme,  would 
certainly  follow.  The  question  will  then  at  once  arise,  what  are  the 
objections  to  be  brought  against  a  scheme  from  which  such  weighty 
benefits  would  be  derived  ? 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  some  of  these,  I  would  just  observe 
that,  while  it  is  impossible  in  the  space  here  available  to  prove  the 
reasonableness  of  the  assumption  that  there  will  always  be  this 
balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  India,  those  who  are  disposed  to  hold 
doubts  on  the  point,  if  such  there  be,  will  find  it  treated  very  clearly 
in  some  essays  of  the  late  Mr.  Bagehot  on  the  silver  question,  which 
were  his  latest  contributions  to  economic  discussion.  Mr.  Bagehot 
has  there  shown,  as  I  think  conclusively,  that  notwithstanding  the 
so-called  tribute — the  seventeen  millions  sterling — payable  by  India 
to  England,  and  whatever  the  amount  of  that  tribute  might  be,  this 
balance  of  trade  will  always  continue.  And  indeed  this  conclusion 
appears  justified  on  any  consideration  of  the  case.  A  country  which 
does  not  itself  produce  the  precious  metals,  and  which  has  an  increas- 
ing population  and  increasing  trade,  must  obtain  a  supply  of  those 
metals  to  satisfy  the  demands  arising  for  an  increase  of  the  currency. 
Even  if  the  trade  and  population  of  a  country  are  stationary,  it  still 
must  import  some  amount  of  the  precious  metals  to  repair  the  waste 
in  its  currency.  On  this  account  alone  there  must  always  be  a 
balance  of  trade — to  use  the  term  according  to  the  old  usage — in 
favour  of  every  country  which  does  not  produce  the  precious  metals, 
and  a  balance  against  those  only  which  possess  mines  of  gold  or 
silver.  That  there  should  be  a  stream  of  the  precious  metals  flowing 
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away  from  any  country  which  does  not  produce  them  (except  as  a 
temporary  and  passing  phase  of  trade)  is  as  opposed  to  the  laws 
which  govern  the  course  of  trade,  as  the  flow  of  water  uphill  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 

Taking,  then,  this  balance  of  trade  for  granted,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  what  can  be  said  against  a  plan  which  offers  such  unquestionable 
advantages.  The  validity  or  otherwise  of  these  objections  will  be  a 
fair  criterion  of  its  soundness  or  unsoundness.  The  most  prominent 
of  them  shall  therefore  now  be  stated  with  perfect  fairness,  I  hope,  to 
such  arguments  as  they  contain. 

There  is  first  the  general  objection  that  it  is  not  the  proper 
function  of  a  Government  to  interfere,  or — as  some  would  say — to 
tamper,  with  the  currency ;  that  its  value  should  be  left  to  be  adjusted 
by  the  action  of  commerce,  and  the  safe  and  sure  action  of  supply 
and  demand.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  somewhat  vague,  and  we 
shall  generally  do  well  to  be  on  our  guard  against  accepting  general 
aphorisms  of  this  sort,  which  often  beg  the  whole  question  at  issue  ; 
and  in  the  present  case,  those  who  employ  this  argument  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  case  where  the  Grovernment  will  be 
leaving  things  alone  by  doing  nothing.  For  it  is  distinctly  through 
the  action  of  the  Grovernment  that  the  present  state  of  things  has 
come  about.  It  is  because  the  Government  has  come  itself  into  the 
market,  selling  its  bills  on  India  for  enormous  amounts,  by  auction 
to  the  highest  bidders,  that  the  Indian  exchanges  have  become  so- 
greatly  depressed.  For  can  any  one  doubt  that,  if  the  obligations 
which  have  now  to  be  discharged  by  the  Indian  Government  in 
England  could  by  some  magical  process  be  wiped  out,  the  exchanges 
would  not  at  once  recover,  and  that  the  practically  illimitable  power 
of  India,  with  its  increasing  trade  and  increasing  population,  to 
absorb  specie — lessened  as  that  action  is  at  present  by  the  demand 
on  India  to  remit  this  tribute  of  seventeen  millions  a  year — 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  swallow  up  such  minor  disturbances 
in  the  silver  market  as  that  caused  by  the  conversion  of  the  German 
coinage,  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the 
present  depression  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  financial  attitude  of  the 
Indian  Government  at  the  present  day,  when  it  has  become  the 
medium  for  the  transmission  of  this  tribute  from  India  to  England, 
is  a  phenomenon  quite  unique  of  its  kind,  for  which  no  precedent  is 
to  be  found  in  the  past ;  and  to  say  that  the  Government,  having 
interfered  with  the  natural  operation  of  trade  in  this  way,  by  enter- 
ing on  bill-broking  transactions  on  this  enormous  scale,  should  hold 
its  hand  at  the  very  point  when  the  effect  of  its  action  has  culminated, 
is  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  argue  that  if  the  Government  were 
to  set  down  an  army  on  a  thinly  inhabited  coast,  thereby  bringing  up 
the  cost  of  provisions  to  famine  rates,  it  should,  while  itself  possessing 
the  only  means  of  transport,  abstain  from  taking  any  measures  to 
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alleviate  the  scarcity,  but  should  leave  this  to  the  natural  action  of 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Those  laws  cannot  act  in  either 
case  while  their  natural  operation  is  impeded  by  artificial  restrictions. 

So  much  fcr  the  general  objection.  Now  as  regards  some  of  the 
more  specific  ones.  The  first  public  reference  to  Colonel  Smith's 
scheme  is  to  be  found  in  a  debate  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
August  1876,  when  Lord  George  Hamilton,  in  introducing  the 
Indian  Budget,  and  treating  of  the  depreciation  of  silver,  which 
was  just  then  attracting  great  attention,  referred  to  Colonel  Smith's 
scheme,  and  asked  whence  all  the  gold  was  to  come  that  would 
be  needed  to  carry  it  out.  When  putting  this  question,  as  if  it  dis- 
posed completely  of  the  proposal,  it  can  only  be  supposed  that  Lord 
George  Hamilton  could  not  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  it,  but  must  have  supposed  that  it  resembled  the  measure 
now  being  carried  out  by  the  German  Government  of  demonetising 
silver  and  substituting  a  gold  currency.  As  has  been  already  ex- 
plained, there  is  no  question  here  of  substituting  gold  for  silver.  So 
far  as  these  metals  are  concerned,  the  scheme  assumes  that  the  exist- 
ing stock  of  silver  currency  would  remain  in  circulation,  although 
in  process  of  time  it  would  be  supplemented  by  a  gold  currency, 
small  in  amount  at  first,  but  gradually  increasing,  which  would  find 
its  way  into  the  country  by  the  automatic  process  of  trade  requirements. 
The  objection,  therefore,  of  the  late  Under-Secretary  of  State  is  one 
not  addressed  to  Colonel  Smith's  proposal,  but  to  something  quite 
different. 

Mr.  Fawcett  also  made  a  speech  on  the  same  occasion,  in  which, 
without  expressing  a  definite  opinion  whether  any  or  what  measures 
should  be  taken,  he  warned  the  Indian  Government  against  the 
danger  of  being  led  away  by  the  propounders  of  currency  nostrums. 
Now  if  that  expression  was  intended  to  point  to  the  particular  pro- 
posal in  question,  it  begs  the  whole  question  at  issue.  It  is  easy  to 
discredit  any  proposed  reform  by  giving  it  a  bad  name.  The  same 
sort  of  criticism  might  be  applied  to  any  scheme  that  is  merely  new, 
however  reasonable  and  sound  in  principle.  The  first  proposal  to 
make  pieces  of  paper  circulate  at  the  same  value  with  large  quantities 
of  the  precious  metals,  or  for  a  token  coinage,  or  any  of  the  other 
expedients  which  have  at  different  times  been  successfully  introduced 
among  civilised  nations,  might  with  equal  propriety  be  so  prejudged. 
We  apply  the  term  '  nostrum '  to  something  for  which  a  virtue  is 
claimed,  although  its  mode  of  action  cannot  be  explained.  We 
may  call  Holloway's  ointment  a  nostrum,  or  Cockle's  pills,  but  one 
may  reasonably  protest  against  the  use  of  such  a  question-begging 
epithet  applied  to  a  scheme  the  modus  operandi  of  which  is 
clearly  explained,  and  which  is  capable  of  being  defended  or  im- 
pugned on  grounds  open  to  investigation,  and  admitting  of  rational 
argument. 
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Mr.  Goschen  also  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion,  and  anything 
coming  from  so  high  an  authority  on  such  a  subject  is  deserving  of 
the  greatest  respect  and  attention.  But  Mr.  Goschen  was  careful  not 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case  as  it  affected  the  Indian 
Government ;  in  fact  he  occupied  himself  mainly,  following  the  lines 
of  the  report  of  the  Silver  Committee,  with  considerations  of  the 
future  prospects  of  the  silver  market.  Mr.  Goschen  enlarged  on  the 
usefulness  of  silver  as  currency,  especially  in  poor  countries,  and 
pointed  out  that  now,  when  Germany  is  demonetising  silver,  and 
the  Latin  Union  stopping  fresh  issues  of  silver  coinage,  if  India  were 
to  follow  suit,  the  value  of  silver  would  undergo  still  further  depression. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Goschen  appeared  so  full  of  sympathy  for  that  unfor- 
tunate metal,  under  the  buffets  it  was  receiving  from  the  different 
governments  of  Europe,  that  he  seemed  to  find  no  room  for  considering 
the  interests  of  the  still  more  unfortunate  Indian  Government. 
Finally  Mr.  Goschen  urged  waiting  and  watching ;  perhaps  the 
depression  would  prove  to  be  only  temporary,  and  things  would  come 
all  right  again.  And  the  Indian  Government  accordingly  has  been 
waiting  and  watching  ever  since,  its  finances  meanwhile  bearing  a 
most  onerous  burden  in  consequence,  while  the  prospect  of  any  im- 
provement resulting  from  the  policy  of  doing  nothing  seems  ever  to 
grow  more  distant.  The  time  has  surely  come  for  asking  why,  when 
the  Latin  Union  is  getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  Holland  is  think- 
ing of  following  suit,  India  is  to  be  made  the  scapegoat,  and  to  bear 
the  additional  burden  of  finding  a  home  for  silver,  when  discarded  by 
and  an  outcast  from  the  currencies  of  Europe. 

But  Mr.  Goschen,  as  I  have  said,  did  not  commit  himself  to  any 
definite  opinion  on  the  proposal  at  issue.  The  only  authority  which 
has  seriously  argued  the  question  is  the  Economist  newspaper,  or 
rather  I  may  say  its  editor,  the  late  Mr.  Bagehot,  whose  articles  on 
the  subject,  which  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  1876,  have  since 
been  published  under  his  name,  and  as  his  arguments  against  the 
measure  are  presumably  the  most  forcible  that  can  be  brought  for- 
ward, it  will  be  well  to  state  them  in  order.  It  should  first  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Bagehot  fully  conceded  that  Colonel  Smith's  plan 
would  produce  all  the  results  claimed  for  it,  of  restoring  the  Indian 
exchanges  to  par — thus  wiping  off  the  disastrous  charge  under  this 
head  now  falling  on  the  Indian  revenues — and  of  *  appreciating '  the 
rupee,  so  that  it  would  circulate  in  future  at  a  higher  than  its 
intrinsic  value — that  is,  supposing  silver  to  continue  to  be  depreciated ; 
but  he  nevertheless  objected  to  the  scheme  on  various  grounds.  First, 
on  account  of  the  confusion  it  would  cause  to  trade  while  in  course  of 
being  carried  out.  This,  however,  would  obviously  be  only  a  tem- 
porary evil,  while  the  resulting  benefit  would  be  permanent ;  but  even 
on  this  point  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  inconvenience  caused  by  a 
rise  in  the  Indian  exchanges,  either  at  fixed  intervals  or  per  saltum, 
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would  create  anything  like  the  same  confusion  that  has  resulted  from 
the  sudden  and  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  exchange  which 
have  occurred  during  the  past  three  years.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that,  among  the  different  causes  which  have  produced  the 
present  depression  in  our  trade  with  the  East,  not  the  least  is 
to  be  placed  the  uncertainty  occasioned  by  these  fluctuations.  A 
shipper  of  goods  to  India  may  well  feel  his  operations  paralysed 
when  one  of  these  sudden  falls  in  the  exchanges,  of  which  we  have 
witnessed  so  many,  will  suffice  to  convert  his  reasonable  margin  of 
profit  into  actual  loss.  But  in  fact  the  change  would  not  occa- 
sion even  a  temporary  confusion,  because,  the  rate  of  Council  bills 
being  fixed  and  notified  beforehand,  both  exporters  and  importers 
would  know  exactly  at  what  rate  of  exchange  to  frame  their  calcu- 
lations. 

Next,  Mr.  Bagehot  objects  that  the  measure  would  encourage 
illicit  coinage.  If  the  rupee  were  to  be  restored  by  Colonel  Smith's 
process  to  the  value  of  two  shillings,  while  worth  only  say  one  and  six- 
pence as  silver,  India  would  be  inundated,  Mr.  Bagehot  believed,  with 
illicit  coins  brought  into  British  territories  from  native  states.  Now, 
it  is  of  course  impossible  to  prove  that  this  would  not  happen,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  point  to  what  happens  in  Europe  under 
precisely  analogous  circumstances.  Supposing  that  the  English  silver 
token  coinage  were  now  about  to  be  introduced  for  the  first  time, 
how  plausible  it  would  appear  to  object  that  if  eightpennyworth  of 
silver  is  to  be  made  worth  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound  by  being 
coined  into  a  shilling,  an  irresistible  temptation  will  be  given  to 
spurious  coining  !  England  must  assuredly  be  flooded  with  illicit  shil- 
lings ;  not  base  money,  but  good  shillings,  giving  the  coiner  a  profit  of 
twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  It  might  be  said,  with  even  greater  plausi- 
bility, that  the  present  position  of  the  French  five-franc  piece,  circulat- 
ing side  by  side  with  gold  at  much  more  than  its  intrinsic  value,  must 
infallibly  stimulate  illegal  coinage  on  an  enormous  scale.  This  argu- 
ment is  then  sufficiently  refuted  by  a  simple  statement  of  these  parallel 
cases.  To  any  one  who  knows  India,  and  the  sort  of  supervision  which 
the  Government  there  can  exercise,  the  notion  that  such  spurious 
coinage  could  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  appears  simply  monstrous ; 
for  be  it  observed  that,  in  order  to  effect  the  result  feared,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  get  about  fifty  millions  of  silver  pieces  into  circulation 
every  year.  This  could  only  be  accomplished  through  the  operations 
of  real  mercantile  transactions,  and  we  must  therefore  assume  that 
the  merchants  engaged  in  honest  trade  would  be  ready  to  take  part 
in  wholesale  criminal  acts.  We  might  with  equal  reason  suspect  the 
distillers  of  England  to  be  engaged  in  the  illicit  manufacture  of 
spirits  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  motives  for  fraud  would  not  be 
stronger  in  the  one  case  than  the  other.  At  any  rate,  if  the  Indian 
Government,  which  has  the  best  means  of  judging,  is  not  afraid  of 
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the  risk,  there  is  surely  no  need  for  other  parties  to  distress  themselves 
about  it. 

The  next  objection  is  deserving  of  more  serious  consideration. 
Mr.  Bagehot  argued  that  the  proposed  measure  would  deprive  India 
of  the  important  advantage  she  now  possesses  of  being  the  great 
emporium  through  which  silver  finds  its  way  to  all  the  countries  of 
the  East.  Mr.  Bagehot  here  takes  up  the  same  line  with  regard  to 
India  and  its  trade  in  silver,  that  was  pressed  by  the  late  Mr.  Cairnes 
as  to  the  advantages  gained  by  England  from  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  Australia.  The  subject  will  be  found  discussed  in  one  of  Mr. 
Cairnes'  collected  essays  with  all  the  clearness  and  force  that  distinguish 
his  writings.  The  first  country  to  gain  .by  the  discovery  of  Australian 
gold,  says  Mr.  Cairnes,  is  Australia  itself.  Gold  became  depreciated 
there  before  it  underwent  depreciation  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  so 
that  the  Australians  were  able  to  command  a  proportionately  larger 
supply  of  the  commodities  of  other  countries  in  exchange  for  their 
labour.  The  next  country  to  gain  is  England,  because  the  gold  finds 
its  way  to  England  first,  and  prices  in  consequence  rise  here  before 
they  have  risen  in  continental  countries.  But  the  advantage  is^tem- 
porary  only,  for  when  the  depreciation  of  gold  has  extended  uniformly 
over  the  whole  world,  all  nations  subside  into  their  original  position, 
the  final  result  being  merely  a  universal  rise  of  prices.  But  those 
nations  which  get  the  gold  first  gain  a  temporaiy  advantage  over  the 
rest.  Well,  this  is  the  argument  employed  by  Mr.  Bagehot  with 
reference  to  India  and  silver.  India,  being  the  emporium  through 
which  silver  finds  its  way  to  the  East,  will  undergo  a  depreciation  of 
silver  and  a  rise  of  prices  before  China  and  other  Eastern  countries, 
and  gain  a  corresponding  advantage  in  exchanging  products  with  those 
countries.  All  which  may  be  quite  true ;  but  then  the  argument  is 
fatal  to  the  other  one,  which  has  also  been  strongly  pressed  on  the  side 
of  leaving  things  as  they  are.  It  is  said  that  silver  has  not  yet  under- 
gone any  depreciation  in  India,  prices  in  that  country  being  no  higher 
— being  even  lower — than  they  were  before  the  depreciation  began 
in  Europe,  and  that  this  gives  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to  the  Indian 
export  trade,  which  would  be  checked  by  the  proposed  measure. 
Now  clearly  India  cannot  secure  both  of  these  advantages.  It  can- 
not get  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  non-depreciation  of  silver 
there,  while  silver  has  undergone  depreciation  in  Europe,  and  also 
that  which  Mr.  Bagehot  claimed  for  it,  that  it  would  be  the  first 
country  in  the  East  to  experience  a  depreciation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  would  certainly  appear  that  the  depreciation  has  not  yet  extended 
to  India,  although  it  must  inevitably  do  so  in  process  of  time,  and 
then  the  temporary  fillip  given  to  its  export,  trade  will  subside,  leaving 
the  Indian  Government  with  this  tremendous  burden  of  its  gold  pay- 
ments, and  the  resulting  loss  by  exchanges,  permanently  imposed  on 
it.  And  when  people  talk  about  the  benefit  conferred  on  the  Indian 
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-export  trade  by  the  present  state  of  the  exchanges,  and  the  advantage 
to  that  country  of  maintaining  the  stimulus,  we  have  to  remember 
that  what  is  good  for  that  branch  of  trade  is  equally  disastrous  for 
the  export  trade  from  this  country ;  and,  I  would  ask,  is  the  latter  in 
so  flourishing  a  condition  that  the  Indian  Government  should  be 
deemed  to  be  bound  to  continue  the  maintenance  of  what  is  in  effect 
a  bounty  on  Indian  exports  at  the  expense  of  the  importers,  ruining 
itself  in  the  process  ? 

These  are  Mr.  Bagehot's  objections.  After  dealing  with  the  real 
arguments  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  much  in  reply  to  the  nonsense  which  has  been  written 
about  it,  but,  as  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  stuff  which  sometimes 
does  duty  for  argument,  I  may  just  refer  to  the  articles  of  the  Times 
upon  this  point.  It  is  only  charitable  to  suppose  that  the  gentleman 
who  writes  these  is  often  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  write  sense,  but 
one  article  in  particular  may  be  quoted,  in  which  the  writer,  after 
demolishing  Colonel  Smith's  scheme  very  much  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
and  advocating  the  policy  of  letting  things  be,  winds  up  by  saying 
that  all  the  Indian  Government  has  to  do  under  the  circumstances  is 
to  find  the  three  or  four  millions  a  year  required  to  meet  the  loss  on 
exchange,  by  extra  taxation,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  l  the  single 
difficulty  will  be  the  discovery  of  the  means  for  redressing  the  balance 
of  the  State  income  and  expenditure.' l  The  single  difficulty !  Why, 
let  any  one  consider  the  present  condition  of  Indian  taxation,  and  see  the 
shifts  the  Finance  Minister  is  put  to  in  order  to  raise  even  half  that 
sum ;  how  a  trifle  has  to  be  levied  on  this  province,  and  another  trifle  on 
that ;  how  this  interest  is  to  be  called  on  to  bear  a  trifling  increase  of 
burden,  while  that  must  be  allowed  to  go  untouched,  because  it  is 
thought  not  politically  safe  to  meddle  with  it — any  one  who  has 
watched  the  course  of  Indian  finance  during  recent  years  must  know 
that  the  extra  taxation  this  gentleman  so  glibly  proposes  would  be  a 
perfectly  desperate  device,  to  which  the  Indian  Grovernment  could 
resort  only  in  the  last  extremity. 

In  the  same  category  of  things  impracticable  must  be  placed  a 
kindred  proposition,  that  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  silver  the 
Indian  Grovernment  should  revise  its  contracts  with  the  occupiers  of 
land,  and  demand  its  rent  for  the  future  in  silver  measured  at  a  gold 
valuation — in  other  words,  that  the  present  assessment  should  be 
subject  to  a  variable  increment  of  15  or  20  per  cent.,  or  as  much 
more  as  might  be  necessary,  according  to  the  depreciation  of  silver  for 
the  time  being.  He  would  be  a  bold  statesman  indeed  who  should 
venture  on  what  is  obviously  a  form  of  confiscation  ;  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  any  measure  more  calculated  to  array  against  us  the  agri- 
cultural community  of  India,  who  have  hitherto  acquiesced  willingly 
in  our  rule,  and  to  loosen  irremediably  our  hold  upon  that  country. 
1  The  Times  of  October  25,  ]  876. 
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It  will  be  as  well  to  anticipate  here  a  possible  objection,  namely, 
that  the  proposed  '  appreciation '  of  the  rupee  might  equally  be  con- 
sidered a  breach  of  faith.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  bulk 
of  the  holders  of  the  rupee,  the  great  mass  of  the  Indian  agricultural 
classes,  who  make  up  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  India,  will 
even  be  so  much  as  aware  that  this  appreciation  has  taken  place. 
It  is  certainly  the  case  that  the  rupee  has  not  yet  undergone  depre- 
ciation with  respect  to  commodities,  for  prices  are  lower  now  than 
they  were  seven  years  ago,  before  the  fall  in  silver  began.  This 
result  is  probably  indeed  also  due  in  part  to  the  existing  depression 
of  trade ;  but  for  the  fall  in  silver,  prices  in  India  would  be  still 
lower,  although  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  how  far  prices 
have  been  affected  by  each  of  these  two  causes,  and  the  share  due  to 
each  of  them  respectively.  The  problem  is  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  an  indeterminate  one.  But  it  is  quite  reasonable,  a  priori,  to 
expect  that  we  should  find  the  Indian  currency  has  not  become  de- 
preciated, when  we  consider  how  large  the  amount  of  it  is  compared 
with  the  quantities  of  silver  brought  into  the  market,  and  about  which 
the  fluctuations  of  price  arise.  This  indeed  is  one  of  the  most  notice- 
able features  in  the  case.  Silver,  although,  like  any  other  article, 
a  commodity  of  commerce,  differs  from  most  others  in  this  respect, 
that  the  quantity  available  in  the  market  at  any  time  is  extremely 
small  compared  with  the  whole  amount  in  use.  If  a  variation  takes 
place  in  the  price  of  corn,  for  example,  in  this  country,  all  the  corn 
markets  of  the  world  are  at  once  affected,  and  the  supply  from  every 
quarter  will  be  increased.  But  a  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  silver  in 
the  European  markets  has  no  immediately  appreciable  effect  on  the 
Indian  currency.  If  the  metal  fails  in  value,  there  will  indeed  be  a 
tendency  set  up  for  an  increased  flow  of  silver  to  India,  but  with  a 
currency  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions  sterling,  it  can  make  very 
little  difference  to  the  value  of  the  whole  whether  the  annual  aug- 
mentation is  two  or  three  millions  more  or  less.  The  final  depre- 
ciation of  so  great  a  quantity  of  the  metal  must  be  a  work  of  time. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  silver  rises,  India  will  not  part 
with  her  currency.  The  precious  metals  cannot  return  from  the 
non-producing  countries  to  the  seat  of  the  mines.  The  occasional 
movement  of  gold  from  England  to  America  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  for  these  shipments  are  made  with  the  reserve  stocks  of  capi- 
talists which  are  practically  withdrawn  from  the  currency  in  the 
first  instance.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  while  a  trifling 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  silver  offered  for  sale  in  London  may 
cause  a  very  great  loss  to  the  Indian  Government  on  its  exchange 
operations,  the  relation  of  the  enormous  stock  of  Indian  currency  to 
commodities  may  be  quite  unaffected.  The  proposed  appreciation  of 
the  rupee  will  therefore,  in  all  probability,  be  an  appreciation  only 
with  respect  to  gold  ;  what  the  proposed  measure  will  really  effect  is 
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the  prevention  of  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee  in  the  future  with 
respect  to  commodities,  which  must  inevitably  take  place  in  time,  if 
the  price  of  silver  continues  to  be  anything  like  what  it  is  at 
present. 

It  may  further  be  noticed  that  not  only  has  the  price  of  Council 
bills  fallen  because  of  an  increase  in  the  small  stock  of  silver  on  the 
market ;  it  has  fallen  on  more  than  one  occasion  merely  because  there 
was  an  uneasy  expectation  that  more  was  coming ;  and  thus  the 
Indian  Government  has  been  as  great  a  loser  as  if  the  thing  had 
really  occurred.  All  this  would  be  prevented  by  the  proposed 
arrangement. 

As  to  the  objection  that  a  gold  currency  is  unsuited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  India,  it  may  be  replied  in  the  same  way  that  the 
people  of  that  country  generally  would  be  unaware  for  many  years 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  gold  currency  in  existence.  Under 
any  circumstances  the  amount  of  gold  corning  into  circulation  must 
for  many  years  be  extremely  small  compared  with  the  existing  silver 
currency.  Say  that  the  Indian  currency  increases  at  the  rate  of 
five  millions  sterling  a  year,  judging  from  the  past  a  reasonable 
estimate,  and  that  the  increase  is  all  in  gold,  still  these  gold  coins 
could  come  into  the  possession  of  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
community  ;  in  all  probability  they  would  circulate  almost  entirely 
among  the  bankers  and  merchants  in  the  great  towns,  with  whom  a 
gold  coinage  has  long  been  in  request.  The  late  Mr.  James  Wilson, 
when  Finance  Minister  for  India,  considered  that  a  gold  currency 
would  be  extremely  suitable  ;  he  objected  to  introducing  it  because  at 
that  time  gold  appeared  to  be  falling  in  value  with  respect  to  silver, 
and  the  change  might  have  involved  a  serious  loss  to  the  State, 
the  principal  creditor.  Had  Mr.  Wilson  foreseen  the  present  state 
of  things,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  his  published 
opinions,  that  he  would  have  made  the  change  from  a  silver  to  a  gold 
standard — a  change  which,  owing  to  the  relative  "values  of  the 
two  metals  at  that  time,  might  have  been  carried  out  almost  im- 
perceptibly, and  which  would  have  entirely  averted  the  present 
catastrophe. 

There  is  to  be  heard  of  course  the  cry  of  the  vested  interests — the 
cry  about  the  injury  that  will  be  done  to  those  who  have  been 
profiting  by  the  present  exceptional  state  of  things,  if  the  State 
interferes  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  This  is  much  as  if,  supposing  the 
British  Government,  in  stress  of  war  or  other  emergency,  had  imposed 
a  high  import  duty  on  corn  for  a  time,  a  cry  were  to  be  raised  about 
the  interference  with  existing  interests  when  the  duty  was  taken  off 
again  ;  or  suppose  a  revolution,  and  people  dispossessed  for  a  time  of 
their  estates,  and  then  when,  after  a  short  period  of  anarchy,  order  is 
restored,  and  the  rightful  owners  ask  to  be  reinstated  in  their 
property,  an  objection  should  be  taken  by  the  temporary  incumbents 
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on  the  score  that  this  is  an  interference  with  existing  rights.  Cer- 
tain parties  no  doubt  have  gained  largely  by  the  present  exceptional 
state  of  things,  and  others  have  lost  in  proportion ;  and  nothing  can 
be  done  to  repair  this  as  regards  the  past ;  all  that  can  be  done  is 
to  put  a  stop  to  a  continuance  of  the  evil  as  quickly  as  possible,  by 
restoring  the  condition  which  obtained  for  a  long  period  of  years, 
during  which  the  exchanges  remained  steady  at  about  two  shillings 
the  rupee.  And  if  it  be  said  that  the  analogy  just  employed  fails, 
because  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time  the  mere  possession  of  property 
would  be  held  to  entitle  the  holder  to  permanent  retention  of  it, 
although  unlawfully  obtained  in  the  first  instance,  that  is  just  the 
argument  that  may  be  pressed  for  carrying  out  the  reform  without 
more  delay,  since  the  longer  rectification  is  delayed,  the  larger  will 
be  the  interests  injuriously  affected  by  the  change,  and  the  more 
difficult  will  it  be  to  accomplish. 

Lastly,  there  are  those  who  say  that  if  we  wait  and  do  nothing, 
the  value  of  silver  will  recover  of  itself — that  the  capacity  of  India 
to  absorb  this  metal  is  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
effects  of  an  excess  of  supply  due  to  temporary  causes.  Possibly,  if 
those  causes  should  prove  to  be  temporary ;  but  consider  the  strain 
that  meanwhile  is  placed  on  the  finances  of  India.  And,  after  all,  if 
the  price  of  silver  does  recover,  the  fact  still  holds  good,  that  the 
Indian  Grovernment  having  such  large  permanent  engagements  to 
meet  in  gold,  its  finances  will  always  be  liable  to  derangement  from 
a  recurrence  of  the  same  cause — a  fluctuation  in  the  relative  values  of 
the  two  metals — and  that  safety  and  stability  are  to  be  found  only  in 
the  establishment  of  its  currency  on  a  gold  standard.  If  the  depre- 
ciation of  silver  continues,  this  will  protect  the  Indian  finances  from 
a  great  impending  loss ;  while,  if  it  does  not  continue,  the  change 
will  at  all  events  do  no  harm.  Such,  at  least,  are  the  considerations 
which  appear  to  arise  from  a  view  of  Colonel  Smith's  proposals,  and 
what  has  been  advanced  against  them  ;  it  will  be  for  the  readers  of 
this  article  to  say  whether  a  case  has  been  made  out  for  action,  or 
whether  the  Indian  Grovernment,  which  is  master  of  the  situation, 
should  be  satisfied  to  practise  a  masterly  inactivity,  and  look  on  with 
folded  hands  while  this  havoc  is  being  wrought  on  its  finances. 

GrEORGE    CHESNEY. 
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CYPRUS  AND  MYCENAE. 


UNDER  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  thought  a  far  cry  from 
Cyprus  to  Mycenae,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  these  two  places  are  here 
associated  less  from  any  real  connection  between  them  in  antiquity 
than  from  the  coincidence  with  which  certain  very  remarkable 
discoveries  in  both  were  lately  laid  before  the  public.1  In  the  one 
Dr.  Schliemann  finds  the  bones  (horresco  ref evens}  and  armour  of 
Agamemnon,  perhaps  the  self-same  cuirass  which  Cinyras  had  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  with  which  he  girded  himself  bravely  at  Troy 
(Iliad  xi.  20).  In  the  other  General  Cesnola  has  been  finding- 
abundant  evidence  of  the  early  art  of  the  Phoenicians.  Assuming 
that  Agamemnon  had  received  other  presents  from  the  same  quarter, 
and  had  brought  them  back  from  Troy,  we  might  reasonably  expect 
to  find  certain  resemblances  among  the  things  obtained  now  from  his 
house  or  his  tomb  at  Mycenae  and  from  Cyprus.  But  apart  from 
speculation  of  this  kind,  which  is  too  much  in  the  vein  of  Dr. 
Schliemann,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  the  ancient  connection 
between  the  two  places  implied  in  the  friendship  of  their  contem- 
porary rulers,  Cinyras  and  Agamemnon,  and  in  the  prominent  posi- 
tion held  by  Cyprus  in  the  legendary  events  consequent  on  the  fall 
of  Ilium.  It  matters  not  what  truth  there  may  have  been  in  the 
belief  that  Homer  had  been  a  native  of  that  island,  or  that  he 
had  bestowed  his  daughter  on  one  of  its  poets,  Stasinos,  the  author  of 
the  Cypria.  It  is  enough  to  be  certain  that,  in  an  age  which  could 
not  have  been  long  after  Homer,  and  most  probably  was  immediately 
subsequent,  the  whole  island  rang  with  song  in  praise  of  deeds  arising 
out  of  the  war  of  Troy,  and  that  most  of  its  cities  claimed  to 
have  been  founded  by  heroes  returning  from  that  expedition.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  influence  of  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  must 
have  been  very  considerable  there.  On  his  part  also  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  what  was  always  the  chief  characteristic  of  Cyprus — its 
metal-working — is  implied  in  his  description  of  the  cuirass  already 
mentioned.  When  he  says  that  Tychios,  who  made  the  shield  of 

1  Cyjrrus,  it*  Cities,  Tombs,  and  Temples,  by  General  Cesnola.    London,  1878:  John 
Murray.    Myceiwe  and  Tiryns,  by  Dr.  Schliemann.   London,  1878  :  John  Murraj'. 
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Ajax  (Mad  vii.  220),  lived  in  Hyle,  it  does  not  absolutely  follow,  as 
has  been  supposed,  that  he  meant  Hyle  in  Bceotia.  There  is  at  least 
the  possibility  of  its  having  been  the  town  of  that  name  in  Cyprus. 
In  the  Odyssey  Athene  on  one  occasion,  and  the  king  of  the  Taphians 
on  another,  go  to  Cyprus  for  copper,  while  Ulysses  himself  experiences 
the  kindness  of  a  king  of  that  island.  But  apart  from  isolated 
cases,  it  seems  impossible  to  hit  upon  any  other  spot  in  the  ancient 
world  which  could  have  furnished  the  poet  so  completely,  as  does 
Cyprus,  with  the  knowledge  of  art  and  handicraft  displayed  in  his 
descriptions  of  armour,  utensils,  and  embroidered  dresses.  Its 
richness  in  metal  and  natural  products  attracted  from  a  very  remote 
time  those  Phoenicians  whom  he  knows  as  skilled  workmen  (TTO\V- 
(WSaXoi),  and  the  development  of  their  industry  in  the  making  of 
armour,  utensils,  embroidery,  and  in  the  preparation  of  oils  and 
perfumes,  must  have  attained  considerable  dimensions  as  early  at 
least  as  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  and  in  any  case  long  before  similar 
occupations  had  been  taken  up  with  success  among  the  Greeks. 
When  he  represents  Helena  (Iliad  iii.  125).  in  the  act  of  em- 
broidering a  dress  with  scenes  of  combat  between  Greeks  and 
Trojans,  we  feel  that  there  must  be  an  anachronism  in  the  lines, 
since  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  art  could  then  have 
reached  that  very  advanced  stage  when  it  takes  to  rendering  con- 
temporary events.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  ascribes  to  her  a 
performance  which  he  may  have  seen  in  his  own  time,  when  the 
incidents  in  question  had  become  the  common  property  of  art,  and 
in  that  case  we  have  again  recourse  to  Cyprus,  which  above  all 
places  was  as  renowned  for  this  kind  of  work  as  it  was  for  its  delight 
in  the  incidents  of  Troy.  When  he  speaks  of  Nestor's  goblet  (Iliad 
xi.  632)  as  ornamented  with  figures  of  doves,  we  are  not  obliged  to 
conclude,  from  the  importance  of  the  dove  as  a  symbol  in  Cyprus, 
that  the  vessel  was  necessarily  imported  from  there.  Still  that  is  a 
possibility. 

The  question  then  resolves  itself  into  whether  it  is  not  highly 
probable  that  Homer's  knowledge  of  art,  armour,  and  dress  was 
drawn  mainly  from  what  he  saw  of  the  products  of  Phoenician 
workshops  in  Cyprus  as  well  as  in  Sidon,  and  whether  on  that  theory 
it  would  not  be  better  to  look  for  illustrations  of  his  text  among  the 
antiquities  and  records  of  this  island  than  to  reap  vexation  in  the 
attempt  of  reconciling  him  with  the  discoveries  at  Mycenae  or  Troy. 
As  regards  the  Phoenicians  it  is  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  honour 
belongs  of  having  demonstrated  and  insisted  upon  the  striking  relation 
in  which  they  stand  to  the  arts  and  industry  of  the  Homeric  poems ; 
and  considering  how,  guided  mainly  by  literary  studies,  he  anticipated, 
at  a  time  when  little  or  no  attention  had  been  devoted  to  the  subject, 
the  general  results  which  are  now  on  the  lips  of  every  one,  it  must 
seem  strange  to  observe  the  constancy  with  which  his  early  work  in 
VOL.  V.— No.  23.  I 
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this  field  is  overlooked.     On  a  previous  occasion3  I  had  endeavoured 
to  point  out  the  singular  coincidences  which  exist  between  the  condition 
of  art  and  skilled  workmanship  as  gathered  from  references  in  the  Iliad 
and  that  of  Assyrian  monuments,  drawing  the  inference  that  the  poet's 
acquaintance  with  things  of  this  class  would  be  due  to  copies  of  them 
circulated  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  a  sort  of  middle  people  between 
the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Greeks  on  the 
other.     But  at  that  time  the  facts  which  go  to  define  the  position  of 
the  Phoenicians  as  an  artistic  people  were  neither  so  numerous  nor 
so  striking  as  they  have  become  since  the  publication  of  General 
Cesnola's  extensive  and  interesting  discoveries  in  Cyprus.     Without 
saying  that  any  particular  object  found  by  him  is  either  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Homer  or  furnishes  a  complete  illustration  to  any  particular 
passage,  I  would  nevertheless  ask  whether  the  whole  scheme  of  deco- 
ration on  the  shield  of  Achilles  is  not  distinctly  called  to  mind  by  the 
fragment  of  a  circular  silver  dish  engraved  on  pi.  xix.  (Cesnola,  p.  277), 
first  by  the  method  of  disposing  the  various  scenes  in  concentric  bands, 
and  secondly,  by  the  representation  on  the  outermost  band.     There 
obviously  is  the  '  city  at  war  '  of  the  Homeric  shield,  though  neces- 
sarily not  with  the  minute  details  of  the  battle  such  as  may  be  seen 
vividly   illustrated   on    one    of    the    sculptured   slabs   brought   by 
Mr.  Layard  from  Assyria  (Layard,  pi.  66).     Outside  the  city  are 
two   men  felling  trees,  which  may   serve  to  suggest  the   outdoor 
occupations-  on   the   shield.      On  another   circular   vase  is   figured 
a   dance   headed   by  musicians,  reminding   one   of  the   chorus   on 
the  shield.     A  third  is  very  richly  decorated  with  designs,  partly 
Egyptian    and  partly   Assyrian.     Now,  however  much  any  one  of 
these  objects  may  be  thought  to  fall  short  of  Homeric  descriptions 
of  works  of  art,  this  at  least  is  absolutely  certain,  that  they  were 
designed  and  executed  by  those  very  Phoenicians  from  whom,  among 
other  much  valued  articles,  came  the  silver  crater,  in  beauty  above 
everything  else  in  the  world,  which  Achilles  presented  as  a  prize  at 
the  funeral  games  of  Patroclos  (Iliad  xxiii.  741)*     It  had  been  made 
by  StSoWs  TrdXv&atSakot  and  brought  over  the  sea  by  Phoenicians*  ^  *( 
So  far  then  it  will  appear  as  if  Cyprus  were  chiefly  interesting 
as  regards  the  times  of  Homer  and  his  immediate  followers  in  the 
office  of  bard.     It  would  not,  however,  be  fair  to  the  services  ren- 
dered  by  General   Cesnola  if  we   left  it  to  be  supposed  that   his 
discoveries  had  been  confined  to  works  of  the  Phoenician  settlers  in 
that  island.     On  the  contrary,  among  the  vast  number  of  sculptures 
exhumed  by  him  there  are  many  belonging  to  the  best  period  of 
Greek  art.     To  have  hit  upon  the  underground  treasure-chambers  of 
a  Greek  temple  is  a  stroke  of  fortune  which  has  never  yet  befallen 
another,  and  to  have  extracted  from  them  successfully  a  series  of 
objects  of  extraordinary  beauty   and   in   some   cases  of  unrivalled 
2  Contemporary  Review,  January  1874. 
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interest,  is  a  title  to  those  rewards  of  praise  which  lovers  of  antiquity 
only  sparingly  bestow.  Yet  singular,  and  never  too  much  admired, 
as  is  the  minute  knowledge  and  perfect  skill  with  which  the  Greeks, 
even  in  minor  occupations  like  that  of  the  goldsmith  or  vase-painter, 
carried  out  their  designs,  it  is  not  after  all  to  be  forgotten  that 
between  works  of  this  order  and  the  productions  of  the  true  sculptor 
or  painter  working  with  freedom  and  with  the  prospect  of  his  work 
living  for  ever,  there  is  a  wide  gulf,  perhaps  wider  than  it  should  be. 
It  is  General  Cesnola's  merit  to  have  discovered,  among  many 
sculptures  of  more  or  less  value,  several  of  this  very  high  order,  and 
if  we  speak  of  the  gold  ornaments  and  other  minor  objects  as  of 
much  less  importance  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  it  is  not  to 
disparage  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  owing  to  recent  discoveries  there  is  some  danger  of  classical 
archaeology  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  study  of  trinkets  and 
odds  and  ends  such  as  it  was  mainly  before  the  time  of  Winckelmann. 
Under  his  impulse  it  was  the  custom  to  suppose  that  the  paramount 
object  of  classical  archaeology  was  the  study  of  the  development  of 
art  in  its  best  phases  at  different  periods,  and  under  the  conditions  of 
perfect  freedom  thus  secured,  all  minor  works  of  art  would  fall  readily 
into  their  places. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  descriptions  of  works  of  art  in  the 
Iliad,  including  even  the  shield  of  Achilles,  must  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  condition  of  art  in  the  time  of  the  poet  and  within 
his  knowledge,  not,  however,  in  the  sense  of  placing  unnecessary 
limitations  on  the  exercise  of  his  imaginative  faculty  in  the  ampli- 
fication and  enrichment  of  actual  designs.  As  regards  the  shield,  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  taken  altogether,  the  various  scenes  on  it 
present  just  such  a  view  of  the  world  and  mundane  affairs  as  a  poet 
might  conceive  to  be  the  view  of  a  divine  artifice.  It  is  like  a 
Greek  compared  with  a  Semitic  or  Chaldaean  account  of  the  Creation ; 
and  who  knows  how  far  the  various  scenes  may  not  have  been  worked 
out  by  the  forerunners,  as  they  were  by  the  successors,  of  Homer  ?  In 
one  of  the  scenes  he  expressly  follows  a  work  of  art  by  Dsedalos,  and 
in  at  least  another  he  may  fairly  be  taken  to  have  had  an  artistic 
representation  before  him — I  mean  in  the  passage  where  herdsmen 
lead  their  cattle  by  a  river's  side  and  lions  attack  them.  The  lion, 
as  Homer  elsewhere  knows  very  well,  makes  his  attack  at  night,  and 
on  such  stray. cattle  as  have  not  been  withdrawn  to  shelter.  The 
herdsmen  would  not  be  out  with  their  herds  at  night ;  and  on  this 
view  of  the  case  the  scene  on  the  shield  would  be  an  impossibility, 
whereas  it  suits  well  the  numerous  representations  in  art  of  lions 
attacking  bulls.  It  may  be  argued  that  it  would  surely  be  as  easy 
for  the  poet  to  create  designs  as  it  was  for  the  artists  of  those  proto- 
types which  we  suppose  him  to  have  followed.  But  they  had  the 
advantage  of  traditions  accumulated  through  centuries  in  the  develop- 

I  2 
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ment  of  their  art.     How  far  he  also  may  have  had  the  same  advan- 
tages is  beyond  discovery.     All  we  know  is  that  he  represents  the 
culmination  of  his  own  special  branch  of  the  poetic  art  which  pre- 
viously must  have  passed  through  long  stages  of  development.     The 
war  of  Troy  may  have  been  first  sung  by  him,  but  similar  wars,  and 
possibly  similar  shields,  had  been  sung  before,  if  always  with  less 
poetic  power.     Kound  new  names  and  doubtless  with  the  purpose 
of  appealing  to  a  new  audience,  he  would  weave   the   traditional 
story   of    adventures,    of  heroes,   and   gods.      Does   it   follow   that 
these   names   were  supplied   to   him  by  existing  traditions  among 
the  Achaeans  ?     Not  necessarily,  since  though  we  know  Agamemnon,, 
for  example,  as  a  local  hero  of  Mycenae,  we  must  remember  that 
he  was  also  a  hero  among  the  Tauri,  a  Scythian  people,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  (according  to  Herodotus,  iv.  103)  that  they 
worshipped  his  daughter  Iphigeneia,  and  sacrificed  human  victims  to 
her.     The  Scythians,  it  is  true,  had  learned  much  from  the  Greeks. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  and  however  much  may  be 
admitted  on  conjecture,  it   can   scarcely  be  considered  safe  to  go 
beyond  what  till  lately  was  the  most  generally  accepted  position,  that 
it  was  Homer  who  created  Agamemnon  and  localised  him  at  Mycenae, 
and  that  Agamemnon  and  the  other  heroes  celebrated  with  him  were 
but  glorified  and  entirely  unreal  types  of  an  adventurous  and  noble 
race.     That  he  assigned  Agamemnon  to  Mycenae  is  no  proof  that  he 
knew  anything  more  of  it  than  its  name,  if  indeed  the  name  also  was 
not  a  creation  of  the  poet's,  afterwards  appropriated  by  that  town.    The 
persons  and  adventures  who  furnished  the  material  of  his  types,  as 
far  as  they  had  not  been  created  and  handed  down  by  previous  poets, 
may  have  been  collected  by  him  from  many  quarters,  not  even  neces- 
sarily in  Greece  proper.     On  such  a  view  of  the  case  it  would  be  folly 
to  dig  for  either  the  Troy  or  the  Mycenae  of  the  poet.     But  this  i& 
confessedly  an  extreme  view,  since  it  would  appear  from  his  intro- 
ducing,  among   other   incidents   outside   of    his   main   design,   for 
example,  the   story  of  Bellerophon  (Iliad   vi.    168),  that  he    was 
acquainted  with  certain  local  legends  of  the  district,  and  with  this 
the  way  would  clearly  be  open  for  him  to  be  believed  to  have  collected 
from  Mycenae  itself  the   local  features  for  his   characterisation  of 
Agamemnon  also.     That  is  a  possibility  which  might  be  entertained 
if  we  were  quite  certain  that  those  traditions  were  independent  of 
Homer  which  connected  Argos  with  Lycia,  ascribed  the  building  of 
the  walls  of  Mycenae  to  Cyclopes  from  Lycia,  and  pointed  out  the 
tomb  of  Agamemnon. 

Meantime  it  may  seem  a  waste  of  words  to  argue  the  matter  in 
this  way  when  we  are  told  that  Dr.  Schliemann  has  settled  the  whole 
question  by  finding  the  very  bones  of  Agamemnon  on  the  spot  where 
tradition  had  placed  them.  We  do  not  forget  that  he  had  previously 
discovered  Troy  and  rescued  from  its  ruins  the  treasure  of  Priam 
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and  what  not  else  besides,  which  the  Greeks  had  not  carried  away 
from  the  captured  and  destroyed  city.  That  subject  has  been  amply 
•discussed,  but,  with  the  general  result  of  confirming  the  impression 
that  the  Troy  which  Homer  described  was  an  ideal  city  without 
definite  local  boundaries.  I  say  this  with  all  the  deference  due  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  but  it  is  necessary  to  say  as  much,  since,  without  the 
attention  often  inconsiderately  bestowed  on  them  in  this  country, 
the  things  found  at  Hissarlik  would  long  ago  have  been  assigned  to 
their  proper  place  among  the  remains  of  peoples  in  a  primitive  stage 
of  civilisation  very  different  from  that  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

At  Mycenaj  the  case  is  different.     We  have  there  above  ground 

the  remains  of  a  Greek  city  obviously  of  considerable  importance  in 

remote  early  times.     The  wall  of  the  acropolis  is  a  splendid  specimen 

of  the  stupendous  masonry  witli  which  it  was  usual  to  gird  the  last 

place  of  resort  in  the  lawless  age  of  Greece.     Mr.  Gladstone  objects 

{p.  8)  to  the  term  Pelasgic  for  walls  of  this  kind,  and  no  doubt  it 

has  been  a  much  abused  word,  but  in  this  case  we  are  only  following 

the  usage  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  employing  it.     The  dome-shaped 

tombs,  or,  as  they  are  frequently  called,  treasuries,  though  for  that 

purpose  one  building  would  surely  have  been  more  serviceable,  are  in 

a  style  of  masonry  peculiar  to  an  early  period  in  the  progress  of  that 

handicraft.     One  of  them,  the  traditional  tomb  of  Agamemnon  (or 

treasury  of  Atreus)  is  proved  to  have  been  faced  in  the   interior 

with    plates  of    copper    or    bronze,    reminding    one    of    the    bronze 

walls  of  the  palace  of  Alcinoos.     The   exterior   was  in  fact  richly 

decorated  with   patterns  of  the    simple  geometric   order,  which  is 

usually  found  to  characterise  the  earliest  efforts  at  ornamentation  on 

bronze ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  constantly  repeated  spirals 

which  on  metal  would  have  flowed  rapidly  and  naturally,  are  here 

on  the  marble  dull,  sluggish,  and  out  of  place.     Curiously  enough 

these  patterns  seem  to  have  been  executed  on  thin  facing  slabs,  of 

red  and  grey  marble,  afterwards  attached  to  the  wall.     More  curious 

still  is  the  fact  that  among  the  drawings  by  Lord  Elgin's  artist  made 

during  the  excavations  at  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  is  a  restoration 

of  the  front  of  that  building  based  on  fragments  actually  found,  in 

which  it  is  represented  as  having  also  above  the  doorway  a  sort  of 

cornice  with  lions'  heads  projecting  at  intervals  as  in  the  cornices  of 

Greek  temples.     The  drawing  gives  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 

style  in  which  the  lions'  heads  were  sculptured,  nor  are  we  informed 

as  to  what  fragments  there  were  to  justify  this  part  of  the  restoratign  ; 

but  failing  this  we  may  reasonably  suppose  them  to  have  been,  as 

regards  style,  similar  to  the  lions  above  the  gateway  of  the  citadel. 

To  what  period  this  latter  piece  of  sculpture  belongs,  it  is  hard  to 

decide.     The  forms  of  the  lions  are  rendered  with  great  power.     The 

composition  of  the  design  and  the  modelling  in  some  of  the  details 

show  an  acquaintance  with  artistic  traditions,  the  growth  of  which 
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must  have  required  considerable  time.  The  pillar  between  the  lions 
has  been  always  admitted  to  recall  forcibly  the  rock-cut  sculptures 
of  Lycia.  As  regards  the  dome-shaped  tomb  at  Mycense  and 
other  similar  buildings  of  which  the  ruins  exist  near  Amyclse,  at 
Orchomenos,  and  at  Pharsalus  in  Thessaly,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  though  they  are  surrounded  apparently  with  associations  of  the 
heroic  age,  yet  this  method  of  construction  is  found  in  use  in  the 
Crimea  as  late  as  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  where,  however,  it  may  well 
have  been  handed  down  from  much  earlier  times.  So  far  as  I  can 
see,  the  only  historical  fact  which  might  be  made  available  for 
determining  the  date  of  the  Mycense  structures  is  the  statement  of 
Pausanias  (vi.  19,  2),  that  the  Thesauros  erected  by  the  Sicyonians 
at  Olympia  under  the  tyrant  Myron  about  B.C.  650  consisted  of  two 
chambers,  ^O\.KOV  slpyaafisvoi,  the  one  in  the  Doric  and  the  other  in 
the  Ionic  order.  It  does  not  follow  that  these  chambers  were  dome- 
shaped,  but  at  least  they  were  decorated  with  bronze,  while  the  fact 
of  their  exhibiting  the  characteristics  of  these  two  orders  of  archi- 
tecture may  remind  us  of  the  cornice  of  lions'  heads  at  Mycenae 
already  mentioned.  The  temple  of  Athene  Chalkicekos  at  Sparta, 
with  its  walls  lined  with  bronze,  as  reconstructed  by  Gitiades,  would 
fall  probably  at  a  period  not  very  much  later  than  this,  and  on  the 
whole  one  would  be  inclined  to  refer  those  ancient  massive  construc- 
tions of  Grreece  to  the  time  of  the  tyrants,  whose  chief  glory  it  was 
to  have  carried  out  public  works  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  rather 
than  to  the  earlier  age  when,  as  Thucydides  says,  the  people  lived 
scattered  in  villages  and  left  no  imposing  ruins.  It  is  true  that  he 
cites  Mycense  as  an  instance  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  actual 
remains  and  the  ancient  fame  of  a  place,  but  from  that  it  may  be 
argued  that  had  he  been  aware  of  how  much  really  existed  of  that 
town,  he  must  have  considered  it  to  belong  to  a  time  later  than  the 
heroic  age  of  which  he  is  speaking. 

Of  the  history  of  Mycense  almost  nothing  is  known  except  from 
a  military  point  of  view.  It  sent  a  contingent  to  Thermopylse  and 
Platsea,  and  it  yielded  to  the  siege  of  the  Argives  in  B.C.  468  only 
under  pressure  of  famine.  It  supplies  no  name  in  art  or  politics, 
or  any  field  of  national  service.  At  first  sight  this  is  more  than 
surprising  when  we  remember  the  splendour  of  the  adjacent  cities 
of  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sicyon  in  the  early  history  of  Grreece.  For 
a  city  to  exist  at  all  so  near  to  them,  and  yet  apparently  to  partici- 
pate to  no  degree  in  the  advance  which  they  were  making  in  almost 
every  branch  of  civilisation,  is  hardly  to  be  believed  until  we  take 
into  account  the  circumstance  that  Mycenae  was  not  only  an  ally, 
but  under  the  direct  leadership  of  Sparta,  which,  in  these  early 
times  at  least,  was  as  backward  in  civilisation  as  she  was  forward  in 
war.  Hence  arose  in  Mycense  the  attitude  of  hostility  to  Argos,  the 
bitter  enemy  of  Sparta.  To  judge  from  the  little  that  is  known, 
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it  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  Mycenae,  in  the  historical  period,  was 
little  else  than  a  sort  of  garrison  town,  serving  as  an  outpost  for 
Sparta  against  Argos  and  the  other  cities  who  preferred  the  leader- 
ship of  Athens.  Why  ^Eschylus  should  have  ignored  the  claim  of 
Mycenae  to  have  been  the  royal  seat  of  Agamemnon  and  the  place 
where  he  was  slain,  and  should  have  deliberately  set  Argos  in  its 
stead,  is  incomprehensible,  unless  from  one  of  those  strong  political 
motives  with  which  he  is  charged.  Yet  even  this  length  he  could 
not  well  have  gone  had  Mycenae  been  a  place  generally  known  to  the 
men  of  his  generation  at  Athens,  as  from  its  military  achievements 
it  might  have  been,  had  these  been  supported  by  distinction  in 
other  ways.  Euripides,  however,  does  the  same  thing,  almost  as 
if  Mycenae  were  but  a  poetic  equivalent  of  Argos,  while  elsewhere 
(Hercul.  Fur.  943)  he  shows  that  he  is  by  no  means  ignorant 
of  the  Cyclopean  foundations  of  Mycenae  (Iphig.  Taur.  845). 
When  it  yielded  to  the  siege  of  the  Argives,  more  than  half  the 
population,  it  is  said  (Pausanias,  vii.  25,  3),  fled  to  Macedonia. 
Why  so  far,  and  to  a  people  who  could  then  have  been  not 
much,  if  at  all,  beyond  a  semi-barbarous  condition  ?  Among  many 
different  views  regarding  the  Macedonians,  which  all  more  or 
less  admit  them  to  have  been  partly  of  Pelasgic  origin,  one  up- 
held with  great  authority  accepts  them  as  pure  and  simple  Pelas- 
gians.  To  this  race  also  may  have  belonged  in  great  part  the 
people  of  Mycenae.  Argos,  at  any  rate,  was  Pelasgic,  according  to 
the  poets,  and  that  too  when  it  is  quoted  instead  of  Mycenae.  Xerxes, 
with  the  fancy  of  an  Oriental  monarch,  thought  otherwise  (Herodotus 
vii.  8,  11,  150),  asserting  that  this  district  of  Greece,  founded 
by  his  ancestor  Perseus,  was  rightfully  part  of  his  dominion,  as 
was  indeed  also  the  more  extended  region  conquered  by  Pelops, 
who  had  been  the  vassal  of  his  fathers  (Trarspwv  TMV  spwv 
SouXos).  This  high  tone  of  language  would  scarcely  be  worthy 
of  remark  if  it  were  not  that  Herodotus  elsewhere  (vi.  58-9),  in 
speaking  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  death  of  a 
Spartan  king  as  being  the  same  as  those  among  the  barbarians 
of  Asia,  adds  that  among  the  Persians  the  same  customs  prevail. 
To  Herodotus  all  this  is  not  surprising.  He  proceeds  to  give  other 
instances  of  the  primitive  habits  obtaining  in  Sparta.  For  us, 
however,  this  survival  of  primitive  habits  in  Sparta  is  important, 
because  of  the  natural  inference  to  which  it  leads,  that  the  same  may 
well  have  been  the  case  at  Mycenae.  There  are  besides  records 
of  other  parts  of  Greece  having  failed  to  get  beyond  the  frrst 
stage  of  civilisation,  even  in  comparatively  late  times,  and  even 
without  such  records  it  would  in  itself  be  highly  probable  that  the 
general  march  of  civilisation  had  swept  past  without  affecting  out- 
lying places,  especially  such  as  were  secluded  among  mountains. 
Thucydides  (i  5)  says  that  in  his  time  the  Acarnanians  and  ^Etolians 
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were  in  this  condition,  and  again  (iii.  94)  that  one  of  the  races  in 
^Etolia  spoke  an  unknown  tongue.  It  was  these  ^tolians  who 
not  so  very  long  afterwards,  when  the  Macedonian  kingdom  had  lost 
its  former  ascendency,  were  for  a  time  the  paramount  power  of  Greece. 
Yet  to  the  last  nothing  was  more  conspicuous  in  this  people  than  its 
passion  for  plunder.  In  the  later  times  of  semi-barbarous  wars  with 
Pyrrhus  and  his  Epirotes,  with  Macedonia  and  its  Celtic  mercenaries, 
it  seems  incredible  that  the  strong  walls  of  Mycenae  should  have 
been  left  unutilised,  and  indeed  there  is  among  the  remains  evidence 
of  Greek  occupation  much  later  than  B.C.  468.  A  more  serious  ques- 
tion is,  whether  there  is  not  also  evidence  of  a  temporary  occupation 
by  some  other  more  or  less  barbarous  people.  This  brings  us  to 
Dr.  Schliemann's  excavations. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  welcome  a  discovery,  but  it  makes  a 
difference  when  the  discoverer  himself  has  already  appropriated  for 
it  all  the  usual  terms  of  praise.  The  pity  is  that  Dr.  Schliemann 
had  in  this  matter  of  Mycenae  really  rendered  a  signal  service  to 
archaeology,  up  to  the  point  when  he  took  to  writing  about  it.  There 
he  fails,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  his  fault  if  the  present  methods 
of  archaeological  study  are  not  brought  into  contempt.  To  pass, 
however,  to  the  things  themselves  which  were  found  in  the  graves 
on  the  acropolis,  we  may  observe  that  to  use  part  of  a  citadel  as 
a  burying  ground  seems  to  imply  that  the  interments  took  place 
under  a  siege  rather  than  that  the  spot  was  selected  as  a  mark  of 
honour.  It  is  all  very  well  to  refer  to  the  mythical  tomb  of  Erech- 
theus  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens.  But  here  we  have  a  large  number 
of  people  who  could  not  have  been  entitled  to  such  honour,  even  if 
they  had  been  followers  of  Agamemnon.  They  are  buried  in  mere 
holes  in  the  earth,  and  in  some  cases  are  doubled  up  cruelly  into 
spaces  too  short  for  them.  To  the  Greeks,  as  far  back  as  their 
literature  or  undoubted  remains  enable  us  to  judge  them,  that  process 
would  not  have  seemed  honour  to  the  dead.  Yet  from  a  wider  view 
there  may  have  been  nothing  actually  dishonourable  in  it,  since  in 
the  ancient  cemetery  of  Hallstadt  in  Austria,  and,  even  to  come 
nearer  home,  among  the  ancient  Britons,  or  to  go  farther,  in  Peru,  I 
believe,  a  similar  phenomenon  is  common  enough.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
explanation  (p.  xxxix)  wants  only  this,  that  we  should  be  prepared, 
as  perhaps  many  will  be,  to  follow  him  in  accepting  the  real  existence 
of  Agamemnon  and  Orestes. 

The  cemetery  of  Hallstadt  has  this  again  in  common  with  the 
acropolis  of  Mycenae,  that  it  has  yielded  abundant  evidence  of  two 
or  more  persons  being  buried  in  one  grave,  of  partial  cremation  of 
the  bodies,  of  the  habit  of  placing  the  dead  from  east  to  west,  of 
the  cremation  having  taken  place  in  the  graves  themselves,  and, 
what  is  of  considerable  interest,  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  subjects 
of  design.  More  singular  still  is  the  coincidence  that  the  peculiar 
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pattern  of  '  wonderful  cross-buttons,'  of  which  a  number  are  engraved 
in  Schliemann  (pp.  258-9)  occurs  very  obviously  on  one  of  the 
bronzes  from  Hallstadt  (Von  Sacken,  Das  Grabfeld  von  Hallstadt, 
pi.  9,  fig.  8).  Varied  slightly  but  not  essentially,  and  enriched  with 
enamel,  it  is  less  rare  among  Gallo-Eoman  antiquities.  The  pro- 
cess of  enamelling  strictly  so  called  is  stated  by  Pliny  to  have 
been  a  Celtic  invention,  and  the  frequency  of  enamelled  objects 
among  Celtic  remains  appears  to  justify  his  statement.  Nowhere  in 
Greece,  however,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  any  pattern  of  this  type  been 
discovered,  and,  indeed,  its  whole  character  may  be  said  to  be  as 
entirely  contrary  to  the  Greek  spirit  of  design  as  it  is  consistent 
with  that  of  the  ancient  races  of  the  North  of  Europe.  So  much  is 
this  the  case  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  occurrence  of  this 
pattern  must. present  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  importance  and  distinctiveness  of  these  patterns 
as  evidence  of  nationality.  A  copy  from  a  Greek  vase,  the  original 
of  which  would  fall  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  will  be  found  in  Von 
Sacken  (pi.  21,  fig.  1),  and  it  is  instructive  as  showing  with  what 
skill  an  artistic  design  could  be  reproduced,  compared  with  the  utterly 
barbarous  result  when  the  workman  was  free  to  follow  his  own  bent, 
as  may  be  seen  in  numerous  instances  in  Von  Sacken.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  apply  to  mere  geometric  patterns,  in  the  execution 
of  which  there  existed  apparently  an  hereditary  instinct,  which,  as  I 
have  already  said,  was  strikingly  enough  exhibited  also  by  those  who 
carved  the  ornaments  on  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycenae  (the 
so-called  Treasury  of  Atreus).  Another  pattern,  which  occurs  very 
frequently  on  the  gold  objects  from  Mycenae,  and  has  the  appearance 
as  if  of  a  rope  coiled  slowly  round  balls  set  at  regular  intervals  on 
a  circular  band,  will  be  found  engraved  under  Nos.  239,  245,  and 
in  several  other  examples.  This  same  principle  of  ornament  is  to 
be  seen  again  at  Hallstadt  (e.g.  Von  Sacken,  pi.  10,  fig.  4).  Hil- 
debrand  in  his  work  on  bronze  fibulae  gives  the  very  counterpart 
of  it  (pi.  5,  No.  21)  as  a  type  of  Scandinavian  ornament;  while 
Kemble,  in  his  Horce  Ferales  (pi.  11,  fig.  5,  p.  166),  cites  the 
same  on  a  Celtic  bronze  disc  found  at  Coveney  Fen-  near  Ely, 
pointing  out — what  is  indeed  the  curious  thing  about  it — that  though 
at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  entirely  non-Hellenic,  yet  when 
we  come  to  examine  it  as  in  the  examples  cited  from  Schliemann, 
we  see  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  our  familiar  friend  the  Greek 
fret  extended,  set  out  on  a  circular  space,  and  having  the  angles 
rounded  off.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  fret,  otherwise  called  the 
mseander,  retained  its  strictly  angular  line  from  first  to  last  among 
the  Greeks.  Undoubtedly  there  is  much  remaining  to  be  known 
about  the  Greeks,  especially  in  these  minor  matters,  but  it  will  be  a 
singular  confession,  if  it  ever  must  be  made,  that  their  fret  pattern 
was  developed  out  of  this  rope  pattern  which  hitherto  has  seemed  to 
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be  peculiar  to  the  ancient  people  of  the  north  of  Europe.  As 
evidence  tending  to  the  contrary  effect  we  may  cite  the  vase  from 
Kodenbach  in  Bavaria  (Bertrand,  Archeologie  Celtique  et  Gauloise, 
p.  357),  which  in  its  gourd-like  shape  so  closely  resembles  vases 
common  in  Cyprus.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  circular  band 
of  fret  pattern  on  it  requires  little  more  than  the  edges  to  be 
rounded  to  produce  the  rope  pattern.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
this  vase  may  have  been  imported  through  Phoenician  traders  from 
Cyprus,  since  the  animal  figures  on  it  are  beneath  their  manner  of 
working,  so  far  as  we  know.  Yet  the  shape  must  have  come  through 
this  channel.  The  pattern  on  the  bronze  helmet  found  in  a  tomb  at 
Berru  (Marne),  and  engraved  by  Bertrand  (pi.  10),  appears  to  be  a 
distinct  reminiscence  of  this  rope  pattern  mixed  curiously  enough 
with  the  pure  Greek  palmette,  while  round  the  border  of  one  of  the 
fragments  of  this  helmet  (pi.  10,  fig.  3)  will  be  seen  the  essential 
elements  of  the  cuttle-fish  pattern,  which  occurs  at  Mycenae  and 
lalyssos  in  Rhodes,  and  has  already  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
discussions  about  these  antiquities.  This  helmet  is  dated  by  Bertrand 
at  from  B.C.  200  to  B.C.  350.  Another  of  the  gold  discs  (Schliemann, 
No.  241 ),  which  we  presume  is  typical  of  many  more,  represents  the 
conventional  rosette,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lines  are  formed  by 
means  of  a  number  of  semicircles,  intersecting  in  the  centre,  and  having 
altogether  the  appearance  of  being  drawn  with  compasses.  This  me- 
chanical character  is  noticeable  also  among  certain  of  the  antiquities 
from  Hallstadt  (as  in  Von  Sacken,  pi.  10).  The  gold  wheel  (Schlie- 
mann, No.  316)  is  more  or  less  closely  like  wheels  from  Hallstadt, 
while  one  cannot  comfortably  associate  it  with  Grreek  patterns.  The 
principle  of  a  disc  with  many  lines  radiating  from  the  centre  may  be 
seen  in  Lindenschmidt's  Vaterldndische  Alterthiimer  (pi.  vii.  fig.  2), 
while  as  to  the  spirals,  which  may  be  described  as  rampant  among 
the  things  from  Mycenae,  we  may  remark  that  they  are  equally 
abundant  on  Northern  antiquities,  but  on  the  whole  rather  scarce 
than  otherwise  among  those  of  Greece  proper. 

It  is  time  that  we  had  a  change  from  these  dry  patterns,  though 
I  would  wish  still  to  add  that  they  are  as  important  perhaps  as  the 
roots  of  words  in  determining  the  nationality  of  the  people  who  use 
them.  Let  us  turn  to  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  gold  which  the 
Greeks  in  many  needy  times  would  have  been  glad  to  have  known  to 
be  lying  in  those  graves  at  Mycenae.  Had  they  been  aware  that 
Agamemnon  and  his  riches  were  buried  there,  as  tradition  indicated  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Schliemann,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  anything  of 
it  would  have  been  left  for  him  to  find.  Or  what  would  not  the  G-auls 
in  the  army  of  Pyrrhus  have  done  with  it,  when  we  know  how  they 
ransacked  the  tombs  of  the  kings  in  Thessaly  ?  The  only  parallel  to 
this  metallic  splendour  is  presented  by  certain  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Crimea,  dating  from  about  the  fourth  century  B.C.  The  parallel  does 
not  hold  good  as  regards  the  beauty  of  the  articles,  since  those  from 
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Kertch  are  unsurpassed  in  this  respect,  while  those  from  Mycenae 
run  very  much  in  the  contrary  direction.  An  abundance  of  gold  in 
the  Crimea  is  not  remarkable,  since  among  the  Scythians  it  was  no 
rare  commodity.  Indeed  Herodotus  quotes  a  tradition  among  them 
(iv.  5),  that  certain  articles  of  gold  had  once  fallen  in  a  melting  con- 
dition from  the  heavens,  which  gold  was  afterwards  preserved  as 
sacred  by  the  kings.  In  the  north  of  Europe  also  there  was  a  great 
abundance  of  gold,  as  to  which  Herodotus  says  (iii.  1 1 6)  he  knew  not 
how  it  was  come  by.  The  Greeks  appear  to  have  made  a  practical 
use  of  what  they  had. 

It  is  to  the  Crimea  again  that  we  turn  to  find  a  gold  mask  placed 
on  the  face  of  the  dead,  similar  to  the  masks  from  Mycenae,  yet  with 
this  difference,  that  while  it  is  carefully  modelled  apparently  with 
due  observation  of  the  sunken  features,  the  Mycenae  masks  express 
the  stiffness  of  death  only  in  a  formal  manner,  and  without  artistic 
ability.  But  what  is  unaccountable  in  them,  assuming  them  to  date 
from  an  early  period,  is  that  while  in  early  Greek  sculpture  it  is  a 
rule,  without  exception  I  believe,  that  the  eyes  slope  very  distinctly 
with  the  outer  corners  turned  upwards,  in  which  direction  turn  also 
the  outer  corners  of  the  mouth,  precisely  the  reverse  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  mask  No.  331.  In  the  other,  No.  474,  there  is  in  the  shape  of 
the  beard,  and  in  the  thin  compressed  lips,  a  certain  community 
with  Grreek  sculpture  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  but  the  eyes  are 
suggestive  of  later  times,  as  indeed  are  the  other  masks  taken 
all  together.  Nor  is  it  an  answer  to  this  to  suppose  that  they  were 
closely  studied  portraits — which  to  me  is  wholly  incredible — since  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  tendency  just  mentioned  in  the 
eyes  and  mouth  of  early  Grreek  sculpture  was,  though  conventional, 
yet  warranted  by  the  actual  type  of  the  early  Grreek  face.  Masks, 
some  of  them  with  an  obvious  expression  of  death,  and  with  an 
apparently  marked  individualism,  are  to  be  seen  among  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  South  Seas.  But  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  of  the  use  of 
them  for  the  faces  of  the  dead  in  Greece.  I  may  mention,  however, 
that  in  the  British  Museum  is  a  very  fine  bronze  one,  of  Koman 
workmanship,  found  in  this  country  at  Kibchester.  It  is  attached  to 
a  helmet,  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  head  of  the  deceased  would 
be  covered.  The  expression  of  face  is  that  of  a  dead  person.  I 
understand  also  that  a  number  of  masks  have  been  obtained  from 
tombs  in  the  ancient  Koman  province  of  Dacia.  So  that  again  we 
find  the  argument  leading  us  towards  the  Hyperboreans. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  early  antiquities  of  the  middle  and 
north  of  Europe  that,  while  presenting  innumerable  examples  of 
geometric  patterns  very  beautifully  executed,  they  never  show  us  a 
representation  of  figures,  whether  of  men  or  animals,  which  is  not 
ludicrous,  unless  in  some  rare  cases  where  a  Greek  or  Etruscan 
design  has  been  carefully  followed.  In  the  things  from  the  tombs  at 
Mycenae  there  is  the  same  extraordinary  failure  when  the  figure  is 
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attempted.  See,  for  instance,  Nos.  267,  268,  and  273,  which  indeed 
have  all  the  grossness  of  Burmese  work.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  numerous  exceptions,  which  show  that  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  methods  of  grouping  or  arrangement  common  in  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  and  early  Greek  art,  such,  for  example,  as  in  the  decorative 
confronting  of  the  two  swans  in  No.  279,  or  the  treatment  of  the 
wings  of  the  sphinx,  No.  277.  Again,  the  gryphon,  No.  272,  has 
some  of  the  power  of  Greek  design,  and  from  the  treatment  of  the 
wings  might  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  a  phase  of  art  which  had 
passed  strictly  through  the  earlier  stage  of  geometric  patterns.  A 
notable  exception  to  the  apparently  native  rudeness  of  Mycenae  is 
the  silver  bull's  head,  to  which  is  devoted  two  separate  full-page 
engravings  (pp.  216,  217)  under  the  impression  that  it  is  the  head  of 
a  cow  which  Dr.  Schliemann  had  predicted  he  would  find  at  Mycenae. 
In  any  case  it  is  a  work  of  highly  advanced  art,  entirely  out  of  place 
among  the  other  objects  from  these  tombs,  except  so  far  as  concerns 
the  rosette  attached  to  its  forehead.  Most  conspicuous,  however, 
among  the  artistic  failures  of  Mycenae  are  the  tombstones.  To  have 
tombstones  at  all  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  be  an  essentially 
Greek  idea.  At  any  rate,  these  stone  slabs,  with  their  'sunk  panel 
bearing  a  bas-relief,  are  conceived  according  to  the  principles  of 
Greek  stelae,  and  considering  that  in  execution  they  present  the 
same  barbarous  features  as  many  of  the  things  found  in  the  tombs, 
we  may  take  it  that  they  were  placed  to  mark  their  site.  From  the 
frequent  patterns  on  them  it  is  clear  that  the  makers  were  men 
accustomed  to  execute  geometric  ornaments  in  metal-work.  What 
temptation  could  there  have  been  to  go  beyond  this  ?  Art,  when  it 
strikes  out  a  new  course,  strikes  it  boldly  and  well.  New  phases  or 
new  schools  of  art  do  not  grow  up  miserably.  They  spring  up,  and 
by  the  astonishment  they  produce  succeed.  It  seems  impossible  to 
imagine  these  slovenly  Mycenae  spiral-workers  conceiving  and  intro- 
ducing into  their  profession  this  really  artistic  element  of  design.  It 
must  have  been  worked  out  elsewhere,  and  we  may  be  sure  with  success 
as  distinct  as  is  the  failure  here.  They  are  precisely  on  the  same  level 
as  the  wretched  sculptured  stones  of  Scotland  copied  by  local  masons 
from  the  illuminated  manuscripts  in  the  monasteries.  I  am  far  from 
supposing  that  the  art  of  the  Greeks  sprang,  like  their  favourite 
goddess,  full-armed  into  existence.  But  of  all  people  they  had  the 
faculty,  in  art  at  least,  of  doing  nothing  that  was  not  intelligible  and 
completely  appropriate,  and  I  think  they  must  have  had  this  faculty 
from  the  first.  Hitherto,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace  the 
growth  of  their  art,  this  has  been  conspicuous,  and,  naturally,  it  is 
only  when  every  other  attempt  has  failed  that  we  should  concede  the 
contrary,  as  must  be  done  if  these  Mycenae  tombstones  are  to  be  early 
Greek.  Let  us  rather  remember  the  masks  already  spoken  of,  and  ask 
whether  this  mixture  of  knowledge  of  artistic  style  and  barbarity  of 
execution  is  possible  except  either  in  the  base  and  degenerate  age  of 
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a  nation,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  in  the  rude  age  of  a  people  contem- 
porary with,  and  having  some  means  of  access  to,  the  art  productions 
of  a  more  advanced  nationality.  Supposing  the  sculptors  of  the 
Mycena3  tombstones  to  have  been  early  Greeks,  and  working  inde- 
pendently of  models  from  some  advanced  stage  of  art,  it  would  be 
fair  to  compare  their  work  with  that  of  the  rock-cut  sculptures  in 
Scandinavia.  The  rendering  of  the  individual  figures  is  identically 
rude  in  both.  But  in  the  latter  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  artistic 
design  in  the  arrangement  or  composition,  while  at  MycenaB  this  is 
striking  enough,  and  unaccountable  except  by  assuming  good  models 
to  have  been  known. 

No  doubt  it  is  fair  to  imagine  that  such  models  may  have  been 
got  from  abroad,  say  from  Assyria  or  Egypt,  either  directly  through 
commerce  with  the  Phoenicians  or  indirectly  and  at  second  hand 
from  Greeks  who  had  already  modified  them.  On  the  latter  view 
of  the  case  much  variation  would  be  allowed  for,  but  on  the  other 
view  we  should  expect  that  at  least  the  dress  and  other  details 
of  the  originals  would  be  reproduced,  if  not  with  the  accuracy 
of  skilled  Phoenician  copyists,  yet  with  indubitable  indications. 
If  we  take,  for  instance,  the  design  of  what  is  meant  for  a  warrior 
in  a  chariot  riding  down  a  foot  soldier,  as  figured  in  No.  140, 
and  repeated  with  some  variety  in  the  shape  of  the  chariot  in  No. 
141,  it  will  appear  as  if  the  designer  must  have  had  some  access  to 
Assyrian  sculptures,  where  this  general  motive  more  or  less  exactly 
rendered  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  But  on  closer  inspection  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  ought  to  have  been  two  persons  in  the  chariot,  the 
warrior  and  the  charioteer,  to  have  been  consistent  with  either 
Assyrian  or  early  Greek  art.  Nor  is  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  this 
objection  to  say,  that  there  is  only  one  horse  indicated  where  obviously 
two  are  to  be  understood,  because  this  is  common  enough  in  early 
Greek  work,  and  is  justified  by  the  side  view  which  is  taken,  whereas 
I  doubt  if  it  would  be  easy  to  find  in  Greek  or  Assyrian  art  the 
omission  of  the  charioteer,  whose  attitude  was  never  such  as  to  blend 
with  that  of  the  warrior.  On  one  of  the  engraved  rings,  which,  for 
other  reasons,  may  also  be  assumed  to  have  been  imported,  it  will  be 
seem  that  this  point  is  carefully  attended  to.  The  shape  of  either  of 
the  chariots  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  particular  nationality,  and  as 
to  the  form  of  the  scabbard,  containing  a  sword,  worn  by  the  figure 
in  No.  140,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  not  only  out  of  keeping  with  the 
notion  of  an  early  age,  but  suggestive  of  the  barbarous  weapon  of 
some  more  recent  nation  in  the  North  of  Europe.  On  another  tomb- 
stone (No.  24)  we  have  what  might  seem  to  be  an  Assyrian  concep- 
tion in  the  disposition  of  the  design  into  two  fields,  in  the  nearer  of 
which  is  a  dog  pursuing  a  deer,  while  in  the  farther  one  is  a  chariot 
again  with  only  one  person  in  it.  Hunting  scenes  are  common  enough 
in  Assyrian  sculpture,  though  usually  attended  with  much  pomp 
and  ceremonial.  But,  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  they  constitute 
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also  a  very  favourite  subject  on  the  rude  sculptured  stones  of  Scot- 
land, where,  as  I  understand,  the  deer  is  symbolic  of  the  human  soul. 
On  these  stones  will  be  found  also  many  examples  of  the  Greek  fret 
and  other  patterns  sadly  bungled  as  at  Mycense.  Had  the  things 
discovered  in  the  graves  at  Mycenae  been  found  in  ^Etolia  or  Epirus, 
or  even  in  the  North  of  Europe,  they  would  have  caused  surprise, 
but  would  yet  not  have  been  unprecedented  altogether  ;  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  at  least  not  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
first,  that  an  outlying  place  such  as  Mycense  may  have  in  great  part 
retained,  so  long  as  it  was  allied  with  Sparta — that  is,  down  to  its 
capture  in  B.C.  468 — the  habits  of  primitive  people,  as  in  ^Etolia ; 
and  secondly,  that  in  some  subsequent  period,  as,  for  example,  when 
the  district  where  it  lies  was  the  scene  of  warlike  contests  between 
the  northern  and  semi-barbarous  peoples  of  Greece,  its  strong  walls 
may  have  been  taken  advantage  of  for  the  temporary  settlement  of 
some  horde.  In  historical  records  we  have  only  the  barest  outline  of 
these  wars,  but  we  know  very  well  that  the  destruction  which  reigns 
everywhere  among  the  Greek  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus  has  not  all 
been  due  to  time  and  the  barbarism  of  comparatively  recent  centuries. 
In  speaking  of  primitive  habits,  it  will  be  understood  that  we  do  not 
exclude  from  them  the  knowledge  of  war  and  its  various  implements, 
the  possession  of  metallic  wealth,  and  a  certain  faculty  of  artistic 
ornamentation.  All  this,  however,  it  may  be  said,  is  mere  specula- 
tion, which  the  other  antiquities  found  on  the  acropolis  dispel  as  so 
much  chaff.  It  may  be  so,  but  the  arguments  which  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  the  things  from  the  tombs  and  the  art  on  the 
tombstones  being  possessed  of  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
northern  and  semi-barbarous  nations  must  be  met,  before  they  can  be 
finally  disposed  of,  by  something  more  than  the  theory  that  they 
belong  to  an  exceedingly  early  period,  when  Greek  art  was  in  its 
infancy,  as  all  art  must  at  one  time  be. 

Let  us  turn  then  to  the  things  found  outside  the  tombs.  With  the 
tombstones  we  have  already  dealt,  but  it  remains  to  be  noticed  as 
curious  that  they  stood  about  sixteen  feet  above  the  tombs  which  they 
were  placed  to  mark,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  under  the  modern  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  So  completely  are  they  in  keeping  with  the  contents  of 
the  tombs,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  erected  at 
a  later  date.  It  follows,  then,  either  that  these  graves  were  originally 
dug  down  to  an  extraordinary  depth,  in  one  place  twenty-three  feet, 
or  that  instead  of  this,  a  mound  was  heaped  up  over  them,  and  then 
stones  placed  on  the  mound,  reminding  us  of  the  tumulus  of  Alyattes, 
and  particularly  of  the  Thracian  custom  of  making  a  mound  over  the 
grave  (Herodotus,  v.  7)  for  this  reason,  that  among  the  Crestonians 
of  Thrace,  a  people  about  whom  much  has  been  written  to  prove  and 
to  disprove  that  they  were  Pelasgians,  when  a  man  died,  one  of  his 
many  wives  was  selected  to  be  slain  and  buried  with  him.  The 
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bodies  were  burned.  A  similar  custom  carried  to  greater  excess 
as  regards  the  number  of  wives  sacrificed,  would  explain  the  abundance 
of  personal  ornaments  at  Mycense.  From  the  ten  to  twelve  feet  of 
soil  above  the  tombstones,  a  stratum  of  two  or  three  feet  must  be 
deducted  for  the  late  Hellenic  remains  next  the  surface,  and  we  have 
thus  an  accumulation  of  only  eight  or  nine  feet  at  the  most  to  account 
for.  Such  an  accumulation  might  have  taken  a  long  time  to  form 
had  the  acropolis  been  always  deserted.  But  as  it  was  inhabited  in 
later  Hellenic  times  at  least,  it  would  seem  on  the  contrary  probable 
that  this  formation  had  been  rapidly  made.  On  the  theory  of  a 
very  slow  accumulation  of  debris  above  the  tombstones,  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  that  a  long  time  must  have  elapsed  before  anything  of 
the  kind  would  be  permitted,  supposing  the  place  to  have  remained 
inhabited  by  descendants  of  the  dead ;  and  bearing  this  in  mind,  we 
very  naturally  expect  that  between  the  antiquities  found  above  the 
tombstones,  and  those  from  beneath  them,  there  would  be  a  long 
distance  of  time  represented.  Except  as  regards  the  late  Hellenic 
articles  already  mentioned,  this  is  not  the  case  so  far  as  I  can  see : 
terra-cotta  idols,  as  they  are  called,  of  exactly  the  same  stamp,  having 
been  found  apparently  at  any  depth  from  three  to  eighteen  feet.  At 
the  same  time  there  appear  to  be  two  very  distinct  classes  among  these 
antiquities,  though  they  are  not  separated  by  any  difference  of  level 
in  the  soil.  On  the  one  class  are  to  be  found  patterns  identical  with 
those  on  the  gold  ornaments  from  the  graves,  while  the  other  class  ob- 
viously belong  to  an  early  period  of  Greek  art.  As  illustrations  of  the 
latter  we  may  cite  for  the  present  No.  213,  the  fragments  of  a  painted 
vase  from  the 'vast  Cyclopean  house'  (18^  feet  by  13£  feet),  and 
No.  80,  an  aryballos,  painted  with  figures  of  warriors  and  found  at  a 
depth  of  six  feet. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  dimensions  of 
this  house,  which  is  described  as  the  royal  palace.  If  one  thing 
more  than  another  is  calculated  to  impress  people  with  the  conviction 
that  the  whole  Homeric  story  of  Agememnon  and  the  others  is  a  pure 
legend,  it  is  to  be  soberly  asked  to  believe  that  there  he  and  his 
ancestors  dwelt.  He  would  have  been  more  comfortable  in  one  of 
his  many  ships.  And  to  bring  Cassandra  here  ! 

The  vases  in  question  belong  to  the  third  stage  of  Greek  vase- 
painting,  in  which  the  delineation  of  the  human  figure  was  the  main 
object  of  the  design.  This  style  is  sometimes  called  the  Corinthian, 
and  as  yet  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  its  having  an  earlier  date 
than  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  while  there  is  every  pro- 
bability of  its  having  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  The 
pottery  from  outside  one  of  the  '  Treasuries  '  (Nos.  157-8)  represents 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  art,  thought  found  much  nearer  the  surface. 
Such  fragments  have  long  been  known  as  not  rare  in  the  surface  soil 
of  Mycenae.  They  are  admitted  always  to  be  essentially  Greek. 
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The  same  must,  I  think,  hold  good  of  the  three  gold  ornaments  with 
designs  in  intaglio  (Nos.  253-5)  from  the  third  sepulchre,  and  not  only 
these  but  also  the  few  engraved  stones  found  elsewhere  and  hearing 
generally  the  representation  of  animals.  As  regards  two  of  the 
gold  objects  just  cited,  it  will  be  observed  that  they  are  described 
with  a  fine  fancy,  the  one  as  representing  Herakles  slaying  the 
Nemean  lion,  the  other  as  a  combat  between  Achilles  and  Hector. 
There  is  no  indication  of  any  one  of  these  persons,  and  if  by  a  stretch 
of  imagination  the  encounter  of  a  huntsman  with  a  lion  could  be 
identified  with  the  well-known  group  of  Herakles  and  the  Lion,  it 
would  necessarily  be  at  the  expense  of  relegating  this  particular  work 
to  a  fairly  late  period,  since  it  would  seem  from  the  large  number  of 
engraved  stones  of  an  undoubtedly  early  date,  and  from  the  general 
tendency  of  artistic  development,  that  the  artistic  types  of  special 
legends  did  not  commend  themselves  very  readily  to  minor  workers  of 
the  kind  employed  then  in  engraving. 

Without  leaving  the  subject  of  engraving  we  may  pass  to  the 
things  characterised  more  or  less  as  barbarous,  by  calling  attention 
to  the  gold  ring  (No.  530),  and  inquiring  with  all  seriousness 
whether  it  is  possible  to  assign  such  a  work  to  any  but  a  bar- 
barous workman  having  highly  advanced  designs  before  him  to  copy 
or  vary  as  best  he  could.  Among  the  numerous  existing  engraved 
stones  of  archaic  origin,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  subject  is  a  single 
animal,  it  is  placed  on  the  field  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  as  much 
space  as  possible ;  when  there  are  two  animals  or  two  figures  there  is 
a  very  general  observance  of  symmetry  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  early  sculpture.  But  in  this  ring  the  design  observes 
none  of  the  conditions  of  sculpture ;  on  the  contrary,  it  resembles 
a  picture  in  which  symmetry  is  not  essential.  In  this  respect  it 
is  not  only  unlike  all  that  is  known  of  ancient  art,  whether  in 
Greece,  Assyria,  or  Egypt,  but  when  we  come  to  details,  a  feeling 
of  repugnance  is  raised  at  every  point.  Nothing  is  known  except 
in  India  to  prepare  us  for  women  with  pendulous  breasts,  wasp 
waists,  and  crinoline  skirts.  Such  a  tree  as  that  on  this  ring 
seems  an  impossibility  except  in  India.  But  really  there  is  little 
use  in  proceeding  with  the  analysis  since,  though  the  ring  obviously 
cannot  fit  into  any  stage  of  Greek  art,  yet  we  must  confess  that  it 
would  be  something  like  an  injustice  to  ascribe  it  even  to  the 
Hyperboreans  with  late  Greek  models  before  them.  Still,  with  the 
barbarous  patterns  and  masks  of  the  tombs  it  must  go. 

It  may  be  argued,  then,  that  the  pottery  and  the  engraved  rings 
or  ornaments  here  admitted  to  be  of  an  early  class  and  distinct 
from  the  mass  of  articles  found  in  the  tombs  had  been  imported  into 
Mycenas,  since  objects  characteristically  the  same  are  found  frequently 
in  other  places  where  their  production  is  sufficiently  natural ;  and  in 
the  same  way  it  may  be  argued  that  the  objects  having  patterns  and 
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elements  of  design  common  only  to  the  Northern  peoples  of  Europe, 
so  far  as  is  known,  must  also  have  been  brought  from  this  quarter. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  the  fate  of  archaeology  to  discover 
that  the  signs  which  have  been  determined  upon  to  distinguish  the 
art  productions  of  one  ancient  nationality  from  another,  are  mere 
fancies,  and  that  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  there  existed 
among  all  mankind  a  brotherhood  so  close  that  no  distinctions  could 
be  drawn  between  what  was  done  in  Perti  and  what  in  Greece. 
Meantime  it  is  safest  to  hold  by  the  distinctions,  and  applying  them 
to  the  discoveries  of  Mycense,  we  see  no  better  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty than  by  supposing  the  things  which  are  clearly  Greek  and 
common  to  many  parts  of  Greece  to  have  been  imported  at  the  time 
when  they  were  common,  and  that  the  things  which  are  clearly 
common  in  style  to  the  productions  of  the  North  of  Europe  were,  if 
made  in  Mycence,  made  by  people  who  retained  the  primitive  tradi- 
tions of  art  brought  from  the  North,  whether  these  makers  were 
descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  place  or  temporary 
settlers  in  it  in  later  times. 

It   should,   however,  be   observed   that   besides   the   antiquities 
which  point  to  a  northern  origin,  there  are  others  again  which  from 
their  resemblance  to  things  found  in  Cyprus  and  at  lalyssos  in  Ehodes 
would  seem  to  have  been  in  some  way  associated  with  early  Greek 
art,  though   in   fact   they   present   certain   features   which  find  no 
place   in   the   development   of    Greek    design   as    hitherto   known. 
As    an    example    of    this    we    may    take    the    fragmentary    vase 
(No.  232)   with  a  floral   decoration  applied  in  such   a   way  as  to 
intimate  a  complete   ignorance    of  the   principles  of  ornament   on 
Greek  pottery  and   to   suggest   at  first  sight  that  it  must  be   an 
entirely  foreign  production.     Yet  to  some  extent  there  is  to  be  seen 
also  on  the  pottery  from  lalyssos  an  abandonment  of  the  strictly 
Greek  system  and  the  substitution  of  a  sprawlingness  in  which  the 
first  duty  of  the  potter,  to  apply  his  design  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  form  of  his  vase,  is  forgotten,  j  ust  as  it  is  very  constantly 
in  our  day.     When,  therefore,  resemblances  were  pointed  out  between 
designs  from  Mycenae  and  those  of  the  pottery  from  lalyssos,  I  could 
not  feel  that  we  had  got  on  firm  ground,  since  that  very  pottery  had 
always  presented  to  me  an  insurmountable  difficulty,  for  this  reason, 
that  it  appeared  to  represent  a  decadence  following  upon  what  in 
Greece  proper  was  only  the  first  stage  of  vase-painting.     Nor,  apart 
from  that  question,  is  it  easy  to  determine  the  date  of  the  sepulchre 
at  lalyssos.     The  bronze  swords  found  in  it  are  exceedingly  fine  in 
form  and  edge.     A  small  ivory  figure  in  the  round,  seated  with  hands 
on  knees,  would  by  itself  be  placed   beside  the  seated  figures  from 
Branchidse,  perhaps  not  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
B.  c.     The  engraved  gems  with  figures  of  animals  may  be  earlier  than 
this,  but  as  yet  so  much  has  not  been  proved.     One  of  them  most 
VOL.  V.— No.  23.  K 
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singularly  has  the  same  design  of 'two  lions  rampant  and  regardant  as 
on  the  lion  gateway  at  Mycenae,  so  that  somehow  there  must  have 
been  a  community  of  artistic  tradition  between  the  makers  of  both, 
distant  as  the  places  are.  Among  the  numerous  small  ornaments 
of  vitrified  ware — a  substance  also  found  at  Mycenae — is  one  with 
the  figure  of  a  sphinx,  the  design  of  which  has  every  appearance 
of  having  been  derived  from  Egypt  or  Assyria  through  the  Phoe- 
nicians. From  Egypt'also,  and  probably  through  the  same  channel, 
must  have  come  the  porcelain  scarab  with  the  cartouche  of  Thothmes 
the  Third,  who  reigned  about  B.C.  1400.  Can  this  object  have 
such  an  antiquity  ?  I  think  not,  because  this  same  cartouche 
occurs  among  the  porcelain  scarabs  found  in  tombs  at  Camirus  in 
Rhodes,  along  with  other  articles  in  porcelain,  among  which  is  a  small 
vase  with  a  Greek  inscription,  the  palaeography  of  which  is  not 
earlier  than  the  sixth  century  B.C.  The  question,  then,  as  regards 
Thothmes  is  the  same  as  if  we  were  to  find,  which  may  be  common 
enough,  a  very  ancient  Chinese  signature  on  a  very  modern  piece  of 
China  ware. 

Since  the  discoveries  at  Mycenae  an  ancient  sepulchre  has  been 
found  at  Spata,  a  village  in  Attica,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hymettos, 
and  among  its  contents  are  certain  ornaments,  more  or  less  of  the  same 
type  as  ornaments  from  Mycenae.  Without  this  comparison  these 
objects  would  not  have  been  very  surprising,  since  with  them  were 
found  things  of  more  ambitious  design  in  which,  to  judge  from  the  en- 
gravings in  the  Athenaion,  it  is  impossible  not  to  trace  the  hand  of 
a  Phoenician  craftsman,  or  some  other  working  in  the  same  vein. 
There  is  thus  this  difference  between  Spata  and  Mycenae,  that  in 
the  former  the  figure  drawing  is  excellent  of  its  kind,  though  the 
patterns  are  indifferent,  while  at  Mycenae  the  only  skill  recognisable 
is  in  the  patterns.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  variety  of  theories  advanced 
as  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spata,  but  meantime  I  may  cite  the 
passage  of  Herodotus  (vi.  137)  tracing  the  story  of  the  Pelasgians 
of  Lemnos,  who  had  formerly  had  a  settlement  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hymettos  assigned  them  for  having  built  the  Pelasgic  wall  round 
the  acropolis  of  Athens.  This  wall  has  always  been  supposed  to 
have  been  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  walls  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae. 

After  these  digressions  within  digressions,  which  might  have  been 
multiplied  many  times  without  exhausting  the  various  points  of 
importance  to  archaeology,  we  are  ready  to  breathe  freely  again  in 
the  air  of  Mycenae.  I  had  previously  thought  and  said  that  the 
distinction  of  the  antiquities  from  the  acropolis  into  two  classes, 
the  one  of  a  northern  character,  the  other  Phosnician  or  Pelasgic, 
and  in  part  early  Greek,  was  confirmed  by  this  difference  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  found,  that  the  things  from 
the  tombs  were  exclusively  of  the  northern  type,  while  those  met 
with  in  the  soil  above  the  tombs  were  of  the  other  class.  The 
difficulty  of  the  lowermost  objects  being  the  most  recent  seemed  to 
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be  not  unnaturally  explained  on  the  theory  that  over  the  graves  had 
been  made,  when  the  interment  took  place,  a  mound  collected  from 
the  ancient  soil  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  this  habit  of 
making  mounds  over  the  dead  having  been  a  very  common  practice 
among  northern  peoples.  The  surface  soil  of  Mycenae  is  rich  in 
fragments  of  archaic  workmanship.  I  still  adhere  to  the  probability 
of  this  explanation,  though  I  must  now  admit,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Schliemann's  record,  that  certain  objects  characteristically 
identical  in  design  with  things  found  in  the  tombs  were  also  met  with 
in  the  upper  soil,  and  that  contrariwise  certain  articles  were  yielded  by 
the  tombs  no  less  akin,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  with  articles 
found  above  them.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  assuming  that  the 
people  who  made  these  interments  came  in  a  night  and  vanished  at 
daybreak,  but  in  view  of  the  evidence  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  at  length,  I  would  prefer  to  suppose  that  Mycenae,  down  to  a 
comparatively  late  period,  was  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  a 
people  who,  while  retaining  the  semi-barbarous  habits  common  to 
^Etolia,  Epirus,  and  the  more  northern  districts  of  Europe,  had  yet> 
like  the  people  of  these  countries,  as  I  have  shown,  utilised  their 
opportunities  of  importing  articles  of  luxury  apparently  through  the 
Phoenicians,  without  at  the  same  time  having  their  own  peculiarly 
northern  system  of  decoration  affected  by  their  importations.  Butr 
it  will  be  said,  the  obviously  imported  designs  at  Mycenae  fall  in  an 
undoubtedly  early  period,  so  far  as  they  represent  a  vital  stage  in 
the  development  of  art,  yet  if  we  take,  as  we  may  fairly  enough,  the 
latest  possible  date  for  this  vital  stage,  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  go 
beyond  B.C.  500,  and  if  we  regard  it  as  a  possibility  that  certain 
designs  peculiar  to  this  stage  had  been  perpetuated  in  a  place  like 
Mycenae,  where  there  are  no  remains  of  the  high  art  which  flourished 
considerably  before  then  in  the  great  centres  of  Greece,  we  shall  not, 
I  think,  be  far  from  the  mark.  It  is  true  that  the  only  positive 
evidence  of  a  late  occupation  of  MycenaB  points  unmistakeably  to  a 
people  who  fully  shared  the  artistic  decline  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  as 
may  be  seen  from  some  fragments  of  sculptured  stelae  in  the  British 
Museum,  brought  from  Mycenae  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Inwood. 
They  may  be  as  late  as  Roman  times,  and  in  any  case  are  not  evi- 
dence of  more  than  a  few  settlers.  But  why  not,  it  may  be  asked, 
assume  that  the  interments  had  taken  place  at  some  remote  time, 
when  the  greater  part  at  least  of  Greece  must  have  been  in  a  primi- 
tive condition,  commpn  probably  to  the  rest  of  Europe  ?  The 
obstacle  to  that  is  that  among  the  designs  in  these  graves,  not  to 
recall  other  peculiarities  which  have  been  pointed  out,  there  are 
elements  which  appear  to  present  conclusive  proof  of  being  debased 
from  designs  the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  very  early 
period. 

A.  S.  MURRAY. 
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'  SADDLING    THE  RIGHT  HORSE! 
A  DIALOGUE. 

A.  Have  I  read  the  debates?     Read  a  hundred  columns  of  con- 
densed talk  for  and  against  the  conduct  of  the  Government  ?     I  read 
Cranbrook's   despatch,  and  Beaconsfield's    summing  up.     That   was 
enough  for  me.     The  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
Government  had  no  choice  but  to  act  as  they  did,  unless  they  wished 
to   see   Eussia  mistress   of    Afghanistan.      India   would   soon   have 
followed.     We  ought  to  have  done  it  long  ago ;  but  these  peace-at- 
any-price  people,  who  make  morality  an  excuse   for  cowardice  and 
indecision,  could  not  see  their  way  to  it.     They  ride  their  crotchets 
into  everything.     The   idea   of  scrupling   about   the   dignity   of  a 
miserable  savage  when  the  substantial  good  of  millions  of  civilised 
people  is  in  the  question! 

B.  Ah,  I  am  not  a  party  man.     I  ask  only  for  information.     But 
can  you  tell  me  why  the  Conservatives  didn't  put  Afghanistan  on  a 
proper  footing  when  they  were  in  office  before  ? 

A.  Because  the  Viceroys  and  other  officials  whose  business  it  was 
never  let  them  know  that  there  was  any  danger.     Mere  red-tapism. 
They  had  got  into  a  groove  about  India  and  the  frontier  and  so  forth, 
and  never  looked  out  of  their  nests  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  Central 
Asia.     As  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  in  his  last  speech — thorough-going 
speech  that  was — '  they  were  not  fit  to  be  Viceroys.' 

B.  But  did  the  Viceroys  make  no  suggestions  about  Central  Asia 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  ? 

A.  They  sent  home  see-saw  minutes  and  things.     But  of  course 
•Gladstone  did  nothing.     They  all  put  their  timid  heads  together, 
and  came   to  the   conclusion   that  things  were  very   well   as  they 
were.      That   was   their   policy   of    masterly  inactivity.      Masterly 
rubbish ! 

B.  Did  you  read  Gladstone's  speech  at  Greenwich  ? 

A.  Oh !  Gladstone  is  only  jealous  of  Dizzy.     We   should   have 
made  him  an  Earl  at  the  same  time,  and  then  we  should  have  heard 
nothing  of  this. 

B.  But  did  you  read  his  speech  ? 
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A.  I  should  think  not.     Who  cares  what  Gladstone  says  ?     Accus- 
ing the  Government  of  misrepresentation  and  what  not.     Surely  they 
are  English  gentlemen.     You  don't  mean  that  I  am  to  believe  that 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  are — not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it — 
liars  ? 

B.  Hush !  No  such  thing.     '  All  men  are  liars,'  up  to  a  certain 
point,  without  meaning  any  harm.     When  a  man  is  his  own  advocate, 
he  is  apt  to  see  things  through  a  coloured  medium.     However,  with- 
out entering  into   a   dissertation  about  truth,  I  will  say  this  much, 
that  the  account  given  by  her  Majesty's  Ministers  of  what  took  place 
before  they  entered  on  office   does   not   correspond  in  all  material 
respects  with  what  I  have  read  in  the  Blue-books.     If  their  account  is 
accurate — if  it  is  the  case  that  all  Viceroys  before  Lord  Lytton's  time 
were  blind  or  indifferent  to  what  was  going  on  in  Central  Asia — if  the 
present  frontier    was  fixed  at  haphazard  without  reference   to  any 
danger  from  Russia,  I  admit  that  their  defence  is  complete,  and  that, 
as  you  say,  they  had  no  choice  but  to  do  what  they  have  done.     Have 
you  looked  into  the  Blue-books  ? 

A.  Why  should  I?     Hasn't  Lord  Cranbrook  given  a  summary  of 
them  ?     And    have   not   the    Times,  and   the    Telegraph,   and   the 
Standard,  and  half  a  dozen   other   papers  said  that  it  is  correct? 
Perhaps  you  want  me  to  believe  that  they  also  are 

B.  Coloured  mediums.     Well,  we  will  put  that  on  one  side.     At 
least,  you  will  admit  that  in  the  Blue-books 

A.  Blue-books !  Blue-books !  I  am  tired  of  hearing  about  Blue- 
books.     What  do   I  take  my  newspaper  for,  if  not  to  be  saved  the 
trouble  of  reading  that  sort  of  thing  for  myself  ? 

B.  Blue-books  are  cheap — almost  cheaper,  bulk  for  bulk,  than 
the  newspapers — and  some  of  them  are  very   entertaining.     In   a 
matter  of  this  sort,  being  a  simple  record  of  facts,  they  have  the 
advantage  of  being  colourless.     I  should  like  to  go  over  some  of  the 
main  points  with  you.     I  won't  trouble  you  with  details.     Can  you 
spare  me  an  hour  or  so,  and  let  us  go  over  them  together  each  armed 
with  a  copy  ? 

A.  What  is  the  good  ?     Time  is  too  precious. 

B.  Even  when  the  substantial  good  of  millions  of  civilised  people 
is  at  stake  ? 

A .  Well,  business  is  rather  slack  at  present.     I  don't  mind  if  I 
do  give  you  half  an  hour  or  so  since  you  wish  it. 

B.  Will  you  meet  me  at  the  club  to-morrow  ?     I  will  bring  the 
books. 

A.  Agreed — though  I  don't  see  the  use  of  it  after  all  that  has 
been  said. 

B.  I    think   you  said  yesterday  that   the  Viceroys  before    Lord 
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Lytton  never  alluded  to  the  progress  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  as  a 
thing  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  our  Afghanistan  frontier  ? 

A.  Well,  they  might  have  sent  minutes  and  things. 

B.  They  did,  and  now  let  us  see  what  they  sent.     The  subject  was 
first  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Home  Government  by  Sir  John 
(now  Lord)  Lawrence  and  his  Council,  in  a  despatch  dated  the  3rd  of 
September,  1867.     You  will  find  the  passage  at  p.  20 : 

The  intelligence  now  communicated  suggests  the  discussion  of  another  subject, 
which  has  latterly  from  time  to  time  forced  itself  on  our  attention.  We  allude  to 
the  present  position  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  From  circumstances  which  Russia 
alleges  to  have  been  to  a  great  degree  beyond  her  control,  and  to  have  forced  upon 
her  an  aggressive  policy,  her  advances  have  been  rapid.  And  by  the  late  victory 
she  is  reported  to  have  achieved  over  Bokhara,  her  influence  will  no  doubt  soon,  if 
it  has  not  already,  become  paramount  at  Samarcand  and  Bokhara,  as  it  has  for 
some  time  past  been  in  Kokand.  However,  some  of  her  own  statesmen  assert  that 
the  true  interests  of  Russia  do  not  consist  in  the  expansion  of  her  posts  and 
frontiers  among  the  bigoted  and  uncivilised  populations  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  they 
aver  that  the  late  advances  have  been  prosecuted,  not  in  fulfilment  of  any  predeter- 
mined line  of  aggressive  progress,  but  by  the  hostile  attitude  and  schemes  of 
Bokhara,  and  in  opposition  to  her  normal  policy.  If  these  representations  be  a 
correct  exposition  of  the  views  of  Russia,  then  it  is  as  much  in  harmony  with  her 
interests  as  it  is  with  those  of  British  India,  that  up  to  a  certain  border  the  relations  of 
the  respective  Governments  should  be  openly  acknowledged  and  admitted  as  bringing 
them  into  necessary  contact  and  treaty  with  the  tribes  and  nations  on  the  several 
sides  of  such  a  line.  If  an  understanding,  and  even  an  engagement  of  this  nature, 
were  come  to,  we,  on  the  one  hand,  could  look  on  without  anxiety  or  apprehension 
at  the  proceedings  of  Russia  on  her  southern  frontier,  and  welcome  the  civilising 
effect  of  her  border  government  on  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Steppe,  and  on  the 
bigoted  and  exclusive  governments  of  Bokhara  and  Kokand  ;  while  Russia,  on  the 
other  hand,  assured  of  our  loyal  feeling  in  the  matter,  would  hare  no  jealousy  in 
respect  of  our  alliance  with  the  Afghan  and  neighbouring  tribes. 

If  such  be  the  line  of  policy  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  both  Empires,  the 
time  would  now  appear  to  have  come  when  the  subject  might  with  great  advantage 
be  brought  under  discussion  in  Her  Majesty's  Cabinet.  And  should  you  coincide 
with  us  in  these  views,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  communication  might 
be  made  in  the  sense  of  what  we  have  now  written  to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

A.  That  seems  tolerably  thorough.     And  what  was  the  answer  of 
the  Grovernment  ? 

B.  You  will  find  that  at  p.  25,  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Governor- General : 

Having  thus  conveyed  to  your  Excellency  the  general  views  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  I  have  only  to  add  that  they  place  the  most  implicit  confidence  in 
your  prudence,  and  in  your  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  political  condition  of 
Afghanistan,  and  feel  assured  that  they  may  safely  leave  it  to  your  discretion  to 
act  as  you  may  think  right  upon  any  emergency  that  may  arise. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  question,  to  which  your  Excellency  refers,  namely, 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  make  any  communication  to  the  Government  of  Russia, 
in  order  to  obviate  any  possible  inconvenience  that  might  be  apprehended  from  the 
progress  of  that  Power  in  Central  Asia. 

Up  m  this  point  Her  Majesty's  Government  see  no  reason  for  any  uneasiness  or 
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for  any  jealousy.  The  conquests  which  Russia  has  made,  and  apparently  is  still 
making,  in  Central  Asia  appear  to  them  to  be  the  natural  result  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  finds  herself  placed,  and  to  afford  no  ground  whatever  for 
representations  indicative  of  suspicion  and  alarm  on  the  part  of  this  country. 

A.  Is  not  that  what  I  told  you?     That  comes  of  having  such  a 
Manchester  lot  as  Gladstone  and  Bright  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

B.  Pardon  me.     Mr.  Disraeli  was  then  Prime  Minister.     If  you 
turn  over  the  page,  you  will  see  that  the  despatch  is  signed  *  S.  H. 
Northcote ' 

A.  Impossible.     It  must  be  a  misprint.     They  here  profess  '  the 
most  implicit  confidence '  in  Lord  Lawrence,  and  it  was  only  the 
other  day  that  Beaconsfield  hinted  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a  Viceroy. 

B.  Lapse  of  memory.     Circumstances  have  changed  so  much. 

A.  Yes,  no  doubt  that  explains  it.     Change  of  circumstances. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  told  us  that  Kussia  was  then  two  thousand  miles 
from  our  Afghanistan  frontier. 

B.  Colour  of  the  medium,  my  dear  Sir,  I  fear.    It  is  not  circum- 
stances in  Central  Asia  that  have  changed.     If  you  look  again  at  these 
passages,  you  will  see  that  when  Lord   Lawrence  wrote   in   1867, 
Russian  influence  was  already  paramount  in  Bokhara  and  Kokand. 
Russia  had  advanced  with  great  rapidity  on  and  after  the  year  1853, 
and  by  1867  had  either  annexed  or  made  absolutely  dependent  on 
her  favour  every  government  in  Turkestan. 

A.  I  thought  it  was  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  she  had 
done  that. 

B.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  much  has  been  said  in 
England  about  her  doings  in  Central  Asia,  though  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson  and  Mr.  Grant  Duff  did  all  that  they  could  to  draw  attention 
to  them,  and  predicted  that  if  we  did  not  observe  how  Russia  was 
advancing,  we  should  wake  up  one  day  in  a  panic  and  do  something 
foolish.     But  at  least  you  must  admit  that  Lord  Lawrence  did  his 
duty  in  bringing  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment. 

A.  Yes,  yes ;  and  the  Government  did — nothing. 

B.  Absolutely  nothing.  -  No,  stay — before  they  went  out  of  office 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  sent  a  Memorandum  to  the  Government  about 
the  steps  that  should  be  taken  in  view  of  the  progress  of  Russia,  and 
they  transmitted  it  to  Lord  Lawrence. 

A.  They  had  implicit  confidence  in  him,  of  course.     But  come 
now,  Sir  Henry  wanted  something  done  like  what  is  being  done  now. 
Why  didn't  Lawrence  take  his  advice  ?     That  is  what  Beaconsfield 
said — it  ought  to  have  been  done  long  ago. 

B.  You  will  find  that  forty  pages  of  the  Blue-book  are  filled  with 
the  reasons  why  the    Indian   Government  did   not  approve  of  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson's  suggestions.     Lord  Lawrence  did  not  rush  and 
act  upon  the  advice  of  one  man,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  admits  that 
his  Government  has  done,  but  consulted  every  Indian  official  of  position 
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entitled  to  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Their  opinions  are  contained 
in  these  thirty-five  closely  printed  pages  of  minutes  and  observations 
on  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  Memorandum.  Read  them  at  your  leisure. 
You  will  find  there  a  full  discussion  of  the  question  of  a  scientific 
frontier. 

A.  Yes,  but  that  was  before  Russia  had  advanced  where  she  is 
now. 

B.  Before  she  had  consolidated  her  advance.     But  the  question 
was  not  discussed  by  the  Indian  officials  with  reference  to  her  actual 
position,  but  distinctly  on  the  supposition  that  Russia  should  have 
done  her  utmost  in  Turkestan  and  should  be  in  a  position  to  contem- 
plate an  invasion  of  India.     The  main  object  in  raising  the  question 
was  to  consider  how  England  might  best  prepare  herself  in  India 
against  such  a  contingency,  as  you  will  see  in  the  despatch  from  the 
Indian  Government,  p.  44 : 

We  venture  to  sum  up  the  policy  which  is  recommended  or  supported,  in 
various  language  and  by  various  arguments  in  our  minutes,  somewhat  as  follows : — 
We  object  to  any  active  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan  by  the  deputation 
of  a  high  British  Officer  with  or  \vithout  a  contingent,  or  by  the  forcible  or  amica- 
ble occupation  of  any  post  or  tract  in  that  country  beyond  our  own  frontier, 
inasmuch  as  we  think  such  a  measure  would,  under  present  circumstances,  engender 
irritation,  defiance,  and  hatred  in  the  minds  of  the  Afghans,  without  in  the  least 
strengthening  our  power  either  for  attack  or  defence.  We  think  it  impolitic  and 
unwise  to  decrease  any  of  the  difficulties  which  ivould  be  entailed  on  Russia,  if  that 
Power  seriously  thought  of  invading  India,  as  we  should  certainly  decrease  them  if  ice 
left  our  own  frontier,  and  met  her  halfway  in  a  difficult  country,  and  possibly  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  or  exasperated  popidation.  We  foresee  no  limits  to  the  expendi- 
ture which  such  a  move  might  require ;  and  we  protest  against  the  necessity  of 
having  to  impose  additional  taxation  on  the  people  of  India,  who  are  unwilling  as- 
it  is  to  bear  such  pressure  for  measures  which  they  can  both  understand  and  ap- 
preciate. And  we  think  that  the  objects  which  we  have  at  heart,  in  common  with 
all  interested  in  India,  may  be  attained  by  an  attitude  of  readiness  and  firmness  on 
our  frontier,  and  by  giving  all  our  care  and  expending  all  our  resources  for  the 
attainment  of  practical  and  sound  ends  over  which  we  can  exercise  an  effective 
and  immediate  control. 

Should  a  foreign  Power,  such  as  Russia,  ever  seriously  think  of  invading  India 
from  without,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  of  stirring  up  an  element  of  disaffection 
or  anarchy  within  it,  our  true  policy,  our  strongest  security,  would  then,  we 
conceive,  be  found  to  lie  in  previous  abstinence  from  entanglements  at  either  Cabul, 
Candahar,  or  any  similar  outpost ;  in  full  reliance  on  a  compact,  highly  equipped, 
and  disciplined  army  stationed  within  our  own  territories  or  on  our  own  border ; 
in  the  contentment,  if  not  in  the  attachment,  of  the  masses  ;  in  the  sense  of  security 
of  title  and  possession,  with  which  our  whole  policy  is  gradually  imbuing  the 
minds  of  the  principal  Chiefs  and  the  Native  aristocracy ;  in  the  construction  of 
material  works  within  British  India,  which  enhance  the  comfort  of  the  people, 
while  they  add  to  our  political  and  military  strength,  in  husbanding  our  finances 
and  consolidating  and  multiplying  our  resources,  in  quiet  preparation  for  all  con- 
tingencies, which  no  Indian  statesman  should  disregard ;  and  in  a  trust  in  the  recti- 
tude and  honesty  of  our  intentions,  coupled  with  the  avoidance  of  all  sources  of 
complaint  which  either  invite  foreign  aggression  or  stir  up  restless  spirits  to 
domestic  revolt. 

This  despatch  is  dated  the  4th  of  January,  1869,  and  now  that  you 
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have  read  it  I  think  you  will  admit  that  when  the  Times  said  that 
the  one  thing  which  the  Blue-books  tell  us  is  that  the  official  mind 
in  India  was  blind  to  the  advance  of  Kussia  in  Central  Asia,  there 
must  have  been  some  mistake.  As  you  see  for  yourself,  the  one 
thing  which  this  Blue-book  tells  us  about  the  period  prior  to  1874 
is  that  the  official  mind  in  India,  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  had  given 
the  most  anxious  and  complete  consideration  to  the  advance  of  Kussia 
in  Central  Asia. 

A.  But,  after  all,  their  advice  amounted  to  this,  that  we  should 
do — nothing. 

B.  Pardon  me — nothing  beyond  the  frontier,  nothing  in  the  way 
of  interference   with  the  Ameer.     Masterly  inactivity   beyond   the 
frontier,  and  masterly  activity  in  strengthening  our  power  within 
the  frontier.     You  will  see,  too,  if  you  look  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
despatch,  that  though  Lord  Lawrence  proposed  that  the  Ameer  should 
be  let  alone,  writing  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  he  repeated  the 
proposal  which  he  had  made  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  Government,  as  to  putting 
ourselves  in  direct  relation  with  Russia : 

The  following  are  the  only  fresh  measures  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  recom- 
mend:— We  think  that  endeavours  might  he  made  to  come  to  some  clear 
understanding  with  the  Court  of  St.  Peter shurg  as  to  its  projects  and  designs  in 
Central  Asia,  and  that  it  might  be  given  to  understand,  in  Jinn  but  courteous  language, 
that  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan,  or  in  those  of 
any  State  which  lies  contiguous  to  our  frontier.  We  are  aware  that  this  subject 
was  pressed  on  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  the  despatches  from  us,  which  were  all 
reviewed  hy  him  in  his  letter  of  the  26th  of  Decemher,  1867,  No.  15,  but  without 
any  result.  The  subject,  however,  is  of  such  paramount  importance,  that  we  think 
ourselves  justified  in  again  pressing  it  on  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  truth 
appears  to  us  to  he,  that  the  advances  of  Russia,  coupled  with  the  constant  allu- 
sions made  in  the  newspapers  to  her  progress  as  compared  with  what  is  called  the 
inaction  of  the  British  Government,  have  produced  in  the  minds  of  Europeans  and 
natives  what  we  believe  to  be  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  her  resources  and  power. 
A  mutual  good  understanding  between  the  two  Powers,  though  difficult  of  attain- 
ment, would  enable  us  to  take  means  to  counteract  unfounded  rumours  and  to 
prevent  unnecessary  alarms.  .  .  . 

With  these  remarks  we  would  suggest  further  that  opportunity  be  taken  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  lay  down  a  course  of  action,  -which  will  avoid  the 
perpetual  recurrence  to  these  exciting  topics. 

.     A.  When  was  that  despatch  written,  did  you  say  ? 
B.  In  January,  1869. 

A.  Then  it  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government.     We 
all  know  what  they  did.     They  were  not  the  men  to  give  Russia  to 
understand  anything  disagreeable  '  in  firm  but  courteous  language.' 
Imagine  Gladstone  telling  Russia  that  she  cannot  be  p  ermitted  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan !     In  my  opinion  the  whole 
lot  of  the  Liberals  and  Radicals  would  rather  lose  India  than  give 
any  offence  at  St.  Petersburg. 

B.  That  may  be  so ;  still  if  you  look  at  the  books,  the  fact  is  not 
to  be  disputed  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  did  what  Mr.  Dis- 
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raeli's  Government,  on  the  ground  that  they  '  saw  no  reason  for  any 
uneasiness  or  for  any  jealousy  '  in  the  proceedings  of  Eussia,  and  that 
the  conquests  she  '  had  made,  and  apparently  was  still  making,  in 
Central  Asia  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  natural  result  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  found  herself  placed,'  declined  to  do. 

A.  I  am  prepared  to  believe  a  good  deal,  but  where  do  you  find 
that  ?     If  you  can  show  me  that  in  black  and  white — 

B.  Pray  don't  commit  yourself  to  anything  rash.     You  will  find 
a  summary  of  what  was  done  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  in  a 
despatch  from  the  Indian  Government  in  this  drab  Blue-book,  p.  103, 
and  the  story  of  our  negotiations  with  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg 
about  Afghanistan  is  told  at  length  in  this  other  Blue-book,  which 
happens  to  be  white.     Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  at  once  set  about 
doing  what  Lord  Lawrence  had  recommended.     It  was  an  affair  of 
time,  because  boundaries  in  Central  Asia  are  not  very  clearly  marked, 
and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  fixing  the  line  beyond  which  our 
interests  could  not  permit  Eussia  to  advance.      But  at  last  Earl 
Granville  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Prince  Gortschakoff  a  distinct 
pledge  that  Eussia  would  regard  Afghanistan  as  *  lying  beyond  the 
sphere  within  which  she  was  called  upon  to  exercise  influence.'     The 
boundaries  of  Afghanistan  were  defined  in  one  despatch,  and  accepted 
in  another.     I  would  ask  you  to  observe  that  Kokand,  where  Eussia 
was  paramount  in  1867,  and  which  she  formally  annexed  in  1876,  as 
Mr.  Disraeli's  Cabinet  professed  to  foresee  in  1867,  when  they  de- 
clined to  take  any  action,  is  not  two  thousand  miles  from  Cabul,  but 
the  immediately  neighbouring  centre  of  government. 

A.  But  what  was  the  good  of  obtaining  '  assurances '  from  Eussia  ? 
Nobody  would  dream  of  turning  loose  a  bear  from  a  menagerie  on  his 
simple  word  of  honour  that  he  would  behave  like  a  gentleman. 

B.  True,  or  a  lion.     But  apart  from  figures  of  speech,  if  Eussia 
broke  her  engagements,  she  could  be  called  to  account  like  any 
other  Power.     What,  however,  I  wish  to  make  clear  to  you  from 
these  documents  before  we  go  further  is,  how  things  stood  when  the 
present  Government  took  office.     Their  predecessors,  at  the  instance 
of  Lord  Lawrence,  had  obtained  a  pledge  from  Eussia  that  she  would 
respect  the  northern  boundaries  of  Afghanistan.     They  informed  the 
Ameer,  through  Lord  Northbrook,  of  the  provision  they  had  made 
for  the  security  of  his  territories  against  Eussian  aggression,  and  re- 
moved the  fears  which,  as  you  will  see   if  you  turn  to  p.  11 3,  he 
entertained  lest  the  new  arrangement  should  interfere  with  the  in- 
dependence of  his  internal  administration.     Carrying  strictly  out  the 
advice  of  Lord  Lawrence  and  his  Council,  they  carefully  avoided 
entangling  relations  with  the  Ameer.     They  made  him  presents  of 
money  and  arms,  but  abstained  from  binding  themselves  to  him  by 
any  engagements.     In   1873,  on  the  ground  that  the  pledge  given 
to  Lord  Granville  was  not  sufficient  protection  to  him  against  Eussian 
aggression,  he  wished  them  to  conclude  an  offensive-defensive  alliance 
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with  him,  and  to  guarantee  his  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Cabul. 
Under  such  an  alliance  as  the  Ameer  desired,  he  might  have  driven 
his  subjects  into  revolt  by  misgovernment :  we  should  have  been 
bound  to  aid  him  in  putting  them  down.  He  might  have  provoked 
attack  from  Eussia  :  we  should  have  been  bound  to  back  him  with 
all  our  power.  I  think  you  will  admit  that  no  Government  in  its 
senses  could  have  consented  to  take  such  an  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  on 
its  shoulders.  The  British  Government  declined.  The  utmost  they 
would  agree  to  do  was  to  promise  him  assistance  against  Eussia,  if 
he  consented' to  be  guided  absolutely  by  their  advice  in  any  relations 
with  the  tribes  beyond  his  frontier.  The  Ameer  was  dissatisfied,  and 
sulked.  Lord  Northbrook  allowed  him  to  sulk,  and  meantime  went 
on,  still  observing  the  lines  of  the  policy  sketched  in  Lord  Lawrence's 
despatch  of  1869,  strengthening  our  hold  on  India  by  wise  and 
righteous  government,  improving  our  military  position  by  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  and  aiming  at  the  development  of  its  resources 
by  these  and  other  public  works.  Every  penny  that  could  be  spared 
from  the  heavily  burdened  finances  of  the  country  was  spent  upon 
this  work  of  internal  consolidation,  which  a  succession  of  English 
Governments,  Conservative  and  Liberal,  had  pursued  as  the  only 
sound  way  of  maintaining  our  hold  on  India.  It  was  in  order  that 
this  work  might  be  pursued  with  the  necessary  absence  of  disquietude 
that  Lord  Lawrence  had  urged  upon  the  Home  Government  the 
expediency  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  Eussia  about  her 
proceedings  in  Central  Asia.  If  you  turn  back  to  his  despatch,  you 
will  see  that  he  urged  the  necessity  of  fixing  a  course  of  action  in 
order  to  '  avoid  the  recurrence  of  these  exciting  topics.'  The  course 
of  action  was  fixed,  as  you  have  seen,  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous 
advice  of  Lord  Lawrence  and  his  Council.  I  think  the  way  is  now 
clear  for  considering  from  the  Blue-books  in  what  respects  and  for 
what  reasons  it  was  disturbed  by  the  present  Government. 

A.  Stop,  stop !     You  are  going  too  fast.     They  deny,  some  of 
them  at  least,  that  they  have  disturbed  it. 

B.  They  cannot  deny  that   the   'exciting   topics'   which   Lord 
Lawrence  deprecated  have  been  raised  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India. 

A.  But  that  was  not  their  fault.     It  was  forced  upon  them  by 
the  movements  of  Eussia. 

B.  If  you  turn  back  to  the  despatches  of  1868  and  1869,  you 
will  see  that  Eussia  had  made  no  movement  which  was  not  taken 
into  account  when  the  settled  course  of  action  was  resolved  upon. 
Her  dealings  with  the  three  Khanates  of  Turkestan  had  all,  as  you 
have   seen,  been  anticipated,  even   in    1867,   when   Mr.   Disraeli's 
Cabinet  spoke  of  viewing  the  conquests  which  Eussia  had  made,  and 
was  still  making,  'without  uneasiness  or  jealousy.'     Eussia  had  not 
crossed  the  line  which  had  been  agreed  upon  as  the  limit  of  her 
extension. 
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A.  But  she  was  threatening  to  cross. 

B.  Not  more  than  before,  not  more  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Turn  now  to  the  despatch,  p.  128,  in  which  Lord  Salisbury  first 
intimated  a  desire  to  depart  from  the  settled  course  of  action,  and 
you  will  see  that  he  was  not  acting  from  any  definite  suspicion  that 
Russia  was  inclined  to  break  her  engagements  : 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  followed  with  anxious  attention  the  progress 
of  events  in  Central  Asia,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  Though 
no  immediate  danger  appears  to  threaten  the  interests  of  Her  Majesty  in  these 
regions,  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  sufficiently  grave  to  inspire  solicitude  and  to  suggest 
the  necessity  of  timely  precaution. 

This  despatch  is  dated  the  22nd  of  January,  1875,  and  was  addressed 
to  Lord  Northbrook.  Lord  Salisbury,  you  will  observe,  speaks  of  '  the 
necessity  of  timely  precaution,'  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  precautions  involved  in  the  course  of  action 
settled  by  his  predecessors. 

A.  Yes,  but  he  also  says  that  '  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  sufficiently 
grave  to  inspire  solicitude.' 

B.  Pardon  me  for  again  troubling  you  to  refer  to  Lord  Lawrence's 
despatches.     You  will  observe  that  Lord  Lawrence,  foreseeing  what 
must  be  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  1875,  had  urged  timely  solicitude 
and  precaution  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  had  advised  a 
settled  course  of  action  to  prevent  that  solicitude  from  extending  to 
the  Ameer  and  the  natives  of  India,  and  so  endangering  our  Empire. 
If  you  now  read  the  rest  of  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch,  you  will  see 
why  he  hazarded  bringing  upon  our  Empire  the  dangerous  agitation 
which  Lord  Lawrence  was   anxious  to  avoid.     Precisely  the  same 
causes  for  solicitude  were  recognised  in  1867  as  in  1875  ;  to  prevent 
exciting  uncertainty  and  confused  apprehension,  they  had  been  put 
at  their  worst,  and  a  way  of  meeting  them  at  their  worst  had  been 
settled  after  anxious  deliberation.     Lord  Salisbury  had  not  been  a 
year  in  office  when  he  and  his  colleagues  unsettled  everything  that 
had  been  settled  before.     Now  let  us  see  why. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  are  of  opinion  that  more  exact  and  constant  infor- 
mation is  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  circumspect  policy  at  the  present  juncture. 
The  disposition  of  the  people  in  various  parts  of  Afghanistan,  the  designs  and 
intrigues  of  its  chiefs,  the  movement  of  nomad  tribes  upon  its  frontiers,  the  influence 
which  foreign  Powers  may  possibly  be  exerting  within  and  without  its  borders, 
are  matters  of  which  a  proper  account  can  only  be  rendered  to  you  by  an  English 
Agent  residing  in  the  country.  There  are  many  details,  moreover,  a  knowledge  of 
which  it  is  natural  that  the  military  authorities  should  possess,  and  with  respect 
to  which  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  Native  Agent  would  be  either  able  or 
willing  to  collect  for  your  Government  trustworthy  information. 

I  have  therefore  to  instruct  you  to  take  measures,  with  as  much  expedition  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  permit,  for  procuring  the  assent  of  the  Ameer  to  the 
establishment  of  a  British  Agency  at  Herat.  When  this  is  accomplished,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  take  a  similar  step  with  regard  to  Oandahar.  I  do  not  suggest  any 
similar  step  with  respect  to  Cabul,  as  I  am  sensible  of  the  difficulties  which  are 
interposed  by  the  fanatic  violence  of  the  people. 
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From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  risk  of  setting  India  on  fire  was 
run  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening 
Lord  Salisbury  about  Afghanistan. 

A.  Oh,  come,  come,  that  is  most  unfair.     It  is  obviously  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  everybody  should  know  such  points  as  Lord 
Salisbury  wished  to  have  cleared  up.     The   Government  would  be 
acting  in  the  dark  if  they  did  not  know  them. 

B.  But  why,  if  they  simply  wished  for  information,  did  they  not 
apply  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Government  of  India,  to  see  whether 
they  could  throw  any  light  upon  points  which  seemed   doubtful  to 
Lord  Salisbury,  after  his  ten  months'   study  of  the  papers  of  his 
office  ?     It  was  surely  a  rash  thing  for  a  man  upon  the  basis  of  a 
few  months'  cram  to  rush  into  Indian  politics,  and  insist  upon  the 
disturbance  of  a  course  of  action  which  had  been  settled  by  a  Viceroy, 
deliberating    from   the   active   experience    of   a   lifetime,  with   the 
assistance  of  a  body  of  equally  experienced  officers. 

A.  Well,   but   another    experienced    Viceroy   with    experienced 
officers  did  what  Lord  Salisbury  recommended. 

B.  Lord  Salisbury  gave  orders,  not  recommendations.     And,  if 
you  look  at  the  despatches  from  Lord  Northbrook  which  follow, /you 
will  see  that  the  Viceroy  expostulated  with  all  his  might,  and  backed 
up  his  objections  with  the  opinions  of  all  the  chief  officers  of  the 
North-west  frontier.     A  year  was  spent  in  communications  between 
Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Indian  Government,  and  the  consultation  of 
Indian  officials,  and   Lord  Northbrook  went  out  of  office  without 
having   carried  out  Lord    Salisbury's    instructions.      He   has   since 
stated   that  he  would  have  resigned   rather   than  do  what   in   the 
opinion  of  himself  and  his  Council  was  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  our  Empire.     Lord  Salisbury's  instructions  were  carried  out  by  a 
new  Viceroy,  Lord  Lytton,  who  before  his  appointment  had  not  even 
a  superficial  acquaintance  with  Indian  affairs,  and  they  were  carried 
out  in  defiance  of  the  protests  of  three  members  of  his  Council. 

A.  Well,  well,  but  after  all  there  is  nothing  like  bringing  a  fresh 
mind  to  bear  upon  things.     Officials  may  know  too  much,  you  know. 
But  look  here,  here  is  a  passage  in  Lord  Salisbury's  first  despatch 
which  you  haven't  read  : 

The  Ameer  has  more  than  once  in  .  former  years  expressed  his  readiness  to 
permit  the  presence  of  an  Agent  at  Herat,  and  it  is  therefore  not  possible  that,  if 
his  intentions  are  still  loyal,  he  -will  make  any  serious  difficulty  now. 

What  do  you  say  to  that?  It  was  no  disturbance  of  Lawrence's 
policy  after  all,  only  doing  what  the  Ameer  had  been  willing  for 
before.  If  he  was  unwilling  now,  it  was  a  fair  inference  that  Eussia 
had  got  hold  of  him. 

B.  You  will  find  Northbrook's  answer  to  that  further  down  on 
the  same  page,  and  in  subsequent  pages.     But  first  turn  back  to 
Lawrence's  statement  of  his  policy,  where  he  says,  <  We  object  to  any 
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active  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan  by  the  deputation  of 
a  high  British  officer,  with  or  without  a  contingent,  &c.'  Now  see 
what  Lord  Northbrook  says  : 

Nothing  is  traceable  among  the  records  of  the  Government  of  India  showing 
that  the  Ameer  had  ever  expressed  his  readiness  to  agree  to  the  presence  of  a 
British  Agent  at  Herat.  His  Highness  might  have  objections  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment, and  yet  those  objections  might  not  indicate  disloyal  intentions  on  his  part 
towards  the  British  Government. 

A.  But  what  objections  could  he  possibly  have  ?     A  diplomatic 
agent  need  not  interfere  with  his  affairs. 

B.  To  discuss  that  thoroughly  would  make  too  much  of  a  demand 
on  youB  time.     You  will  observe  that  Lord  Salisbury  himself  says  : 
'  I  do  not  suggest  any  similar  step  with  respect  to  Cabul,  as  I  am 
sensible  of  the  difficulties  which  are  interposed  by  the  fanatic  violence 
of  the  people.'     The  presence  of  a  resident  Agent  in  the  East  is  a 
sign  that  the  nominal  Prince  is  no  longer  his  own  master.     That 
applies  to  other  towns  besides  the  capital.     The  Ameer  could  not 
afford  to  have  it  supposed  that  he  was  no  longer  master  of  Herat  or 
Candahar.     It  would  give  a  handle  to  his  rivals,  who  could  work 
upon  the  fanaticism  and  jealousy  of  the  people,  and  persuade  them 
that  he  had  betrayed  them.     Again,  a  British  Agent  might  be  assassi- 
nated or  murdered  in  a  popular  rising.     The  history  of  the  East  is 
full  of  examples  of  annexations  brought  about  in  that  way.     It  was 
not  disloyalty,  but  regard  for  his  own  safety  and  independence,  that 
made  the  Ameer  averse  to  British  Agents. 

A.  But  did  he  not  consent  at  one  time  to  receive  them  ? 

B.  Lord    Northbrook   inquired   thoroughly   into   that    rumour. 
You  have,  on  one  side,  the  statement  of  Captain  Grrey,  that  he  under- 
stood from  the  Ameer's  envoy  that  he  was  willing  to  accept  British 
residents.     On  the  other  side,  you  have  the  statements  of  everybody 
else  who  came  in  contact  with  the  Ameer's  officials  that,  as  far  as 
they  could  learn,  the  Ameer  was  not  so  willing.     You  have  also  Lord 
Mayo's  despatch  concerning  the  Umballa  Conference  (p.  131),  saying, 
'  We  distinctly  intimated  to  the  Ameer  that  no  European  officers 
would  be  placed  in  his  cities.'     But  that  is  a  matter  of  detail.     The 
event  proved  the  Ameer's  unwillingness,  and  there  is  not  an  iota  of 
evidence  of  any  disloyalty  on  his  part  to  us. 

A.  Not  his  reception  of  a  Eussian  Envoy  ? 

B.  That  came  much  later,  after  Lord  Lytton  had  insisted  upon 
his  receiving  British  residents.      Besides,  St.  Petersburg  and   not 
Cabul  was  the  quarter  in  which  we  had  a  right  to  complain  of  that. 

A.  But  I  want  you  to  tell  me  this.  How  were  we  to  know  what 
was  going  on  in  Afghanistan  without  we  had  British  residents  there  ? 
How  were  we  to  know  whether  the  Russians  had  or  had  not  crossed 
the  line  you  spoke  of  ?  What  was  the  good  of  a  pledge,  if  we  could 
not  tell  whether  it  was  being  kept  or  broken  ?  Answer  me  that,  if 
you  please,  out  of  your  Blue-books. 
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B.  Yes,  that  can  be  answered  out  of  these  wonderful  Blue-books, 
too.  "We  had  a  native  Agent  at  Cabul,  and  the  Indian  Government 
had  information  also  through  confidential  agents,  otherwise  called 
spies.  Lord  Salisbury,  as  you  have  seen,  complained  that  the  infor- 
mation thus  obtained  was  insufficient.  The  Indian  Government,  in 
answer  to  his  complaints,  declared  that  in  their  opinion  it  was 
sufficient,  and  as  good  as  was  practically  necessary,  and  that  nothing 
had  escaped  the  Cabul  diarist  that  it  was  material  for  them  to  know. 

A.  How  could  they  tell  that  ? 

B.  Better,  at  least,  than  people  in  Downing  Street.     They  pro- 
bably could   have   given  Lord   Salisbury   the   information   that  he 
desired,  if  he  had  asked  for  it.     But  besides,  we  have  in  this  white 
Blue-book,  the  Central  Asian  Correspondence,  abundant  illustrations 
of  how  well  the  system  worked.  We  see  there  that  the  arrival  of  General 
Kaufmann's  emissaries  at  Cabul  was  at  once  reported  by  the  diarist  to 
the  nearest  Indian  official,  who  passed  on  the  report  to  the  Govern- 
ment.    The  diarist  communicated  the  movements  of  the  emissaries, 
told  whom  they  had  interviews  with,  how  the  Ameer  behaved  to 
them,  and  even  the  contents  of  the  letters  they  brought.     Look,  for 
example,  at  p.  76.     The  diarist  makes  mention  of  Kaufmann's  letter, 
and  promises  that,  God  willing,  he  will  send  a  complete  copy  in  a 
day  or  two.     Here  (p.  77)  is  the  complete  translation. 

A.  Bless  me,  so  it  is.     How  can  he  have  got  hold  of  it  ? 

B.  That  is  explained  at  p.  76.     The  Ameer  showed  Kaufmann's 
letter  to  him.     That  does  not  look  like  disloyalty  to  the  British 
Government,  does  it  ? 

A.  But  why  didn't  the  Government  put  a  stop  to  this  sending 
of  messages  from  Kaufmann  ?     That  was  clearly  outside  their  pledge. 
Beaconsfield  would  soon  have  put  a  stop  to  it. 

B.  Look    at   the   date   of  Kaufmann's  letter,    February,    1876. 
Gladstone  was  not  then  in  office. 

A.  Who  was  Viceroy  at  the  time  ? 

B.  Northbrook  when  the  letter  was  written  ;  Lytton  when  it  was 
delivered.     The  bearer  of  it  was  first  turned  back  by  the  Ameer's 
officials  at  the  Oxus,  and  did  not  reach  Cabul  till  the  beginning  of 
June.     Lord  Lytton  urged  the  Home  Government  to  make  repre- 
sentations at  St.  Petersburg  in  September.     An  answer  to  their  re- 
presentations came  in  the  form  of  a  telegram  from  Prince  Gortschakoff 
to  Count  Schouvaloff ' — 'dementez  categoriquement  que  Kaufmann 
agit  a  Cabul,  soit  par  un  agent,  soit  d'autre  maniere.' 

A.  That  was  a  good  one. 

B.  It  was.     But  you  will  observe  that  the  Government  were  in 
possession  of  a  copy  of  Kaufmann's  letter.     That  being  so,  do  you  think 
they  were  justified  in  accepting  the  answer  of  the  Czar's  ministers, 
when  further  pressed,  that  they  would  write  to  Kaufmann  and  inquire 
what   he   was  doing  ?      Our    brave  denouncers  of  Russian  perfidy 

1  Central  Asian  Correspondence,  p.  81. 
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remained  meekly  content  with  this  answer  when  they  held  the  proof 
of  Russian  intrigue  at  Cabul  in  their  hands.  Compare  this  now  with 
their  firm  attitude  towards  the  bewildered  ruler  of  Afghanistan — '  the 
earthen  pipkin,'  as  Lord  Lytton  instructed  our  native  Agent  to  tell 
him,  '  between  two  iron  pots.' 

A.  But  Lord  Lytton  never  told  the  native  Agent  to  repeat  this 
to  the  Ameer. 

B.  Excuse  me.     You  will  find  the  expression  in  a  memorandum 
of  an  interview  between  Lord  Lytton  and  our  Agent  at  Simla  in 
the  Afghanistan  Blue-book,  p.   183.     If  you  turn  to  p.  179,  En- 
closure 16,  you  will  find  that  the  Agent  was  sent  for  in  order  that  the 
Viceroy   might   explain  to  him  frankly  the   views  of  the   British 
Government  for  the  information  of  the  Ameer      Let  us  pass  over 
such  details,  however,  and  follow  somewhat  closely  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  in  the  summer  of  1876,  for  that  is   the  only  way  to 
understand  the  effect  of  the  new  policy  on  the  Ameer's  mind.     First, 
note  how  they  were  opened.     At   p.   149  you  will  find  that  Lord 
Salisbury  wrote  to  Lord  Northbrook  as  follows  : 

The  first  step,  in  establishing  our  relations  with  the  Aineer  upon  a  more  satis- 
factory footing,  -will  be  to  induce  him  to  receive  a  temporary  embassy  in  his 
capital.  It  need  not  be  publicly  connected  with  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Mission  within  his  dominions.  There  would  be  many  advantages  in  ostensibly 
directing  it  to  some  object  of  smaller  political  interest,  which  it  will  not  be  difficult 
for  your  Excellency  to  find,  or  if  need  be,  create. 

A.  But  how  does  that  bear  upon  the  point?     Lord  Northbrook 
did  not  carry  out  Lord  Salisbury's  instructions. 

B.  No.     At  p.   151  you  will  find  that  Northbrook  objected  to 
the  astute  plans  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  pointed  out  to  him, 
what  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  that  the  rest  of  his  fellow-creatures 
were  not  all  unsuspicious  children : 

If  a  Mission  is  to  be  sent  to  Cabul,  the  most  advisable  course  would  be  to  state 
frankly  and  fully  to  the  Ameer  the  real  purpose  of  the  Mission,  and  to  invite  him 
to  enter  cordially  into  those  closer  relations  with  the  British  Government  which 
the  Mission  is  to  endeavour  to  establish.  The  Ameer  and  his  advisers  are  shrewd 
enough  to  understand  that  only  matters  of  grave  political  importance  could  induce 
us  to  send  a  special  mission  to  His  Highness'  court.  If  the  Mission  were  ostensibly 
directed  to  objects  of  minor  political  importance,  the  Ameer  and  his  officials  would 
be  incredulous.  He  might  then  decline  to  discuss  the  weightier  questions  brought 
forward  by  our  Envoy,  and  in  all  probability  his  confidence  in  us  would  be  shaken, 
especially  as  the  proposal  to  establish  British  Agents  in  Afghanistan  is,  as  we 
pointed  out  in  our  despatch  of  the  7th  of  June,  a  departure  from  the  understanding 
arrived  at  between  Lord  Mayo  and  the  Ameer  at  the  Umballa  conferences  of 
1869. 

A.  But  I  still  fail  to  see  what  that  has  got  to  do  with  what  took 
place  in  Lord  Lytton' s  time. 

B.  It  is  interesting  as  a  prediction  of  what  then  took  place,  and 
an  illustration  of  the  mischief  that  may  be  done  by  a  closet  diploma- 
tist imposing  a  course  of  action  after  the  best  Machiavellian  model 
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upon  men  in  possession  of  the  living  details  of  a  situation.  In  the 
despatch  beginning  at  p.  156,  you  will  find  that  Lord  Salisbury, 
no  ways  out  of  conceit  with  his  plan,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of 
men  experienced  in  Oriental  diplomacy  and  acquainted  with  the 
situation  in  Afghanistan,  gave  the  same  instructions  to  Lord  Lytton. 
Lord  Lytton  was  told  to  send  a  Mission  to  the  Ameer  to  notify  his 
assumption  of  the  Viceregal  office,  and  the  Queen's  assumption  of 
the  title  of  Empress  in  relation  to  her  Indian  subjects.  On  the  5th 
of  May,  1876,  the  Commissioner  of  Peshawur  (p.  174)  intimated  to 
Shere  All  that  the  Mission  was  to  be  sent,  and  desired  him  to  say 
where  he  would  like  to  receive  it.  As  Lord  Northbrook  foresaw, 
the  Ameer's  suspicions  were  at  once  roused.  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  you 
will  observe,  was  the  Envoy  chosen,  the  same  who  had  superintended 
the  deposition  of  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda.  The  Ameer  (p.  175)  de- 
sired to  know,  before  receiving  the  Mission,  '  the  things  concealed  in 
the  generous  heart  of  the  English  Government.'  The  intimation  had 
been  discussed  for  three  or  four  days  continuously  in  the  Ameer's 
Council  before  this  reply  was  sent. 

A.  But  why  could  he  not  accept  the  Mission  at  once? 

B.  At  p.  181  you  will  find  the  most  potent  reasons  : 

His  Highness  feared  that  the  Mission  might  merge  into  one  of  a  permanent 
character,  and  that  the  Envoy,  like  our  political  Agents  at  the  courts  of  the  native 
Indian  States,  might  become  a  referee  for  discontented  Afghan  subjects ;  that  in 
any  case,  the  permanent  presence  of  a  Mission  would  embarrass  His  Highness  in  his 
internal  administration,  causing  annoyance  to  the  patriotic  party  and  raising  the 
hopes  of  the  disaffected. 

You  will  observe  that  Lord  Lytton  made  no  reply  to  this  objection, 
his  instructions  being  to  insist  on  the  reception  of  permanent  Agents, 
without  regard  to  consequences. 

A.  Ah,  but  I  see  another  objection  made  : 

His  Highness  was  under  the  impression  that  after  all  that  had  occurred  in  1873 
and  since  that  time,  no  practical  result  would  follow  the  Mission,  and  that  he 
entertained  no  hope  of  an  improvement. 

I  find  the  Ameer  also  saying  that  he  had  fully  explained  his  wishes 
in  1873 ;  and  as  the  British  Government  would  not  then  concede 
what  he  wanted,  there  was  no  use  in  reopening  negotiations.  So  it 
was  Gladstone's  Government  that  was  to  blame  after  all. 

B.  I  will  concede  that  they  were  to  blame  if  we  find  that  Beacons- 
field's  Government  were  at  all  more  disposed  to  concede  what  the 
Ameer  wanted.     "Were  they  willing  to  bind  themselves  to  assist  the 
Ameer  against  Kussia  without  reserving  the  right  to  decide  whether 
he  had  given  grounds  for  attack  ?     Were  they  willing  to  bind  them- 
selves to  protect  Shere  Ali  and  his  dynasty  unconditionally  on  the 
throne  of  Cabul  ?     We  shall  see.     Lord  Lytton's  proposed  conces- 
sions are  to  be  found  at  p.  1 84.     The  second  of  these  is  worded 
thus, — '  In  the  event  of  unprovoked  aggression  upon  Afghanistan 
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from  without,  assistance  shall  be  afforded  in  men,  money,  and  arms.' 
The  third  is, — '  That  Abdullah  Jan  shall  be  recognised  as  the  Ameer's 
successor.'  There  is  not  a  word  about  protecting  his  dynasty  uncon- 
ditionally, not  a  word  about  assisting  him  against  Kussia,  leaving  him 
judge  of  the  occasion.  This  was  what  the  Ameer  wanted.  No  British 
Government  in  its  senses  could  have  made  such  a  concession.  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Government  was  as  far  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  from  giving 
the  Ameer  what  he  wanted. 

A.  But  that  is  only  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  account  of  what  Shere 
Ali  wanted. 

B.  Pardon  me.     If  you  turn  to  p.  165  you  will  find  that  this  is 
also  Lord  Lytton's  account  of  what  he  wanted.     After  a  little  ex- 
perience, Lord  Lytton  discovered  that  what  Lord  Northbrook  had 
said  about  the  Ameer  was  true,  though  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  study 
in  London,  thought  he  knew  better.     In  Lord  Lytton's  despatch,  of 
date  13th  of  May,  1877,  p.  165,  you  see  this  sentence  : 

All  the  recent  conduct  and  language  of  this  Prince  had  pointed  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  cared  little,  or  nothing,  for  such  eventual  protection  of  his  country 
or  as  our  political  necessities  might  oblige  us  in  any  case  to  afford  it  against 
foreign  aggression,  and  that  what  he  really  did  care  to  obtain  from  us  was  some 
unconditional  pledge  of  personal  and  dynastic  support  to  himself  and  family. 

This  was  the  protection  which,  as  a  year's  experience  convinced  Lord 
Lytton,  the  Ameer  desired.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  would  not 
give  it  to  him.  Finding  that,  as  you  will  see  a  hundred  times  re- 
peated, he  desired  to  be  let  alone.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government, 
advised  by  their  Indian  officials,  let  him  alone,  and  secured  the  in- 
terests of  India  by  obtaining  an  engagement  from  Eussia  upon  whicli 
they  could  act  when  circumstances  demanded.  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Government  also  declined  to  give  the  Ameer  what  he  wanted.  But 
they  would  not  let  him  alone.  Further,  when  circumstances  demanded 
their  claiming  from  Eussia  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement,  they 
shrank  from  doing  so. 

A.  Not  a  bit  of  it.     They  made  representations. 

B.  And  were  content  with  representations  in  return,  which  they 
knew  to  be  contrary  to  fact.     Observe  that  they  first  received  cer- 
tain  knowledge   of    Eussian   emissaries   being   at    Cabul   in    1876. 
Eussian  emissaries  continued  to  be  sent,  to  their  knowledge,  for  two 
years  afterwards.    Why  did  they  tamely  acquiesce  in  this  while  it  was 
going  on,  and  in  the  end  accept  the  excuse  that  it  had  been  done  as 
a  precautionary  measure  when  the  maintenance  of  peace  between 
England  and  Eussia  seemed  uncertain  ?     Not  only  did  they  accept 
this  excuse,  but  the  Blue-books  show  they  made  no  attempt  to  have 
the  limits  of  the  engagement  clearly  defined,  although  they  continued 
to  receive  reports  that  Eussian  agents  were  still  at  Cabul.     Within 
the  last  two  months,  after  being  taunted  with  their  dereliction  from 
their  plain  duty,  they  have  waxed  bold  and  declared  that  they  will 
permit  no  tampering  with  Cabul.     Why  were  they  not  bolder  before 
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they  were  pushed  on  from  behind  ?  And  now,  if  you  can  spare  me 
a  few  minutes  more,  I  will  show  you  from  the  Blue-books  what  effect 
their  apparent  acquiescence  in  Kaufmann's  breach  of  the  Czar's  en- 
gagement had  upon  the  mind  of  the  Ameer. 

A.  Go  on,  go  on.     You  are  having  it  all  your  own  way. 

B.  Pull  me  up  whenever  you  please,  if  you  find  me  departing 
from  the  authorised  record  of  facts.     The  Ameer  knew  of  our  en- 
gagement with  Kussia.     The  Indian  Government  had  informed  him 
of  it.     Presently  Kaufmann  also  wrote  him  a  friendly  letter,  alluding 
to  the  existence  of  the  engagement  as  a  subject  for  congratulation. 
The  Ameer  was  perplexed  at  this  (p.  65).     Eussia  and  England  in 
cordial  agreement  about  his  territories  !     '  This  is  a  new  tone.     God 
knows  what  State  secrets  may  be  concealed  in  it ! '     He  gave  the 
letter  to  our  Cabul  Agent  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Viceroy.      More 
letters  came  from  Kaufmann.     The  Ameer  gave  them  also  to  the 
Agent,  more  perplexed  than  ever.      The   Indian  Government  said 
nothing  to  him  about  these  messages.     They  did  not  at  once  declare 
that  they  were  a  breach  of  Kussia's  engagements,  and  inform  him  that 
they  would  not  permit  it.     What  conclusion  could  he  come  to  ?     He 
found  Eussia  breaking  her  engagements  :    he  furnished  the  English 
Government  with  the  proofs.     They  made  no  remonstrance  that  he 
was  aware  of,  and  little  that  anybody  is  aware  of.     What  conclusion 
could  he  come  to,  except  that  Eussia  was  the  stronger  Power,  and 
that  the  English  Government  was  afraid  to  hold  her  to  her  pledges  ? 

A.  But  stay.     At  p.  177,  in  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Peshawur  to  the  Ameer,  replying  to  his  plea  that  if  he  accepted  an 
English  Mission  he  could  not  decline  a  Eussian  one,  because  Eussia 
was  '  a  great  and  fearless  Power,'  I  find  this — 

The  Ameer  must  be  aware  that  the  British  Government,  acting  on  behalf  of 
His  Highness's  wishes  and  interests,  has  obtained  from  the  Government  of  the  Czar 
written  pledges  not  to  interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  affairs  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  reception  of  a  British  Envoy  cannot  therefore  necessitate  the  reception  of 
a  Russian  one  ;  for  in  refusing  to  receive  a  Russian  Envoy,  His  Highness  would 
only  be  acting  in  conformity  with  the  policy  thus  solemnly  agreed  upon. 

B.  That  refers  to  the  reception  of  a  Eussian  Envoy,  but  at  the 
time  when  it  was  written  (8th  of  July,  1876)  the  Indian  Government 
was  permitting,  without  remark,  the  Ameer's  reception  of  Kaufmann's 
informal  messages.     If  they  permitted  this,  how  was  he  to  know 
that  they  had  the  will  or  the  power  to  protect  him  if  he  should  de- 
cline to  receive  a  Eussian  Envoy  ?     I  say  that  the  Ameer,  hedged  in 
as  he  was,  could  draw  only  one  of  two  conclusions :   either  that  the 
English  were  afraid  of  the  Eussians  ;  or  that  they  had  made  a  compact 
to  manage  his  affairs  between  them,  and  that  the  Eussian  annexation 
of  Kokand,  of  which  Kaufmann  had  informed  him,  was  the  prelude  to 
an  English  annexation  of  Afghanistan. 

L2 
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A.  Now  you  are  going  a  little  too  deep  into  the  feelings   of  the 
savage  for  me.     After  all,  the  main  point  is  that,  however  it  came 
about,  he  accepted  a  Eussian  Envoy  and  refused  an  English  Envoy, 
and  that  this  is  a  thing  which  we  could  not  permit. 

B.  Not  even  if  we  had  forced  him  into  the  arms  of  Kussia  by  our 
blundering  diplomacy  ? 

A.  Certainly  not. 

B.  Not  even  if  there  was  another  clear  course  open  to  us  ?     I  grant 
you  that  we  could  not  permit  a  Eussian  Envoy  to  remain  at  Cabul. 

A.  Well,  that  might  alter  the  case.     But  what  other  course  was 
there  ?     You  can't  tell  me  that  from  the  Blue-books. 

B.  There  is  no  record  in  the  Blue-books  of  any  compact  with  us 
broken  by  the  Ameer  in  receiving  a  Eussian  Envoy.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  passages  I  have  shown  you,  and  the  one  you  have  just 
quoted  yourself,  make  it  clear  that  there  was  a  compact  with  Eussia 
that  she  would  not  send  Envoys  to  Cabul.     Why  not  call  Eussia  to 
account  ?     The   Ameer   had  broken  no  compact,  Eussia  had ;  why 
hector  the  small  man  about  the  offence  of  the  big  ? 

A.  I  must  be  going  now. 

B.  I  hope  I  have  convinced  you,  without  the  least  reference  to 
pa"rty,  which  should  never  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country,  that  a  course  of  action,  decided  on  after  due 
consideration  of  all  contingencies,  to  prevent  unrest  and  uncertainty, 
has  been  broken  in  upon  without  a  shadow  of  a  reason.     Further,  that 
the  safeguards  to  our  interests  in  India,  provided  by  an  experienced 
statesman  after  repeated  and  careful  consultation  with  all  his  high 
officers  who  were  practically  conversant  with  the  state  of  affairs,  have 
been  ignominiously  and  pusillanimously  neglected  by  an  inexperienced 
statesman,  intent  upon  his  own  doctrinaire  ideas,  the  fruits  of  a  few 
months'  cram.     You  see  for  yourself  in  these  Blue-books  with  what 
amount  of  propriety  the  men  who  have  gratuitously  disturbed  the 
tenure  of  our  power  in  India  try  now  to  prove  that  they  could  not 
help  it,  and  to  throw  the  responsibility  and  the  blame    on   other 
shoulders.     No  one  who  looks  at  these  colourless  records  can  be  in 
any  difficulty  about  putting  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse. 

A.  Well,  well ;  I  must  be  going. 

B.  I  hope  you  are  convinced. 

A.  Not  in  the  least. 

B.  Do  you  reject  the  evidence  of  facts  ? 

A.  throws  Blue-books  in  the  fire;  B.  rescues  them,  and 
remarks  that  A.  is  an  awful  example  of  the  saying- 
'  Give  a  falsehood  an  hour's  start.,  and  it  will  run 
round  the  world.'  A.  retorts  by  speaking  of  facts  in 
disparaging  language ;  and  a  temporally  breach  is 
'made  in  a  lifelong  friendship."] 

WILLIAM  MINTO. 
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RECENT  SCIENCE. 

(PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  has  kindly  read,  and  aided  the  Compilers  and  the  Editor  with 
his  advice  upon,  the  following  article.) 

To  those  who  have  been  familiar  for  many  years  with  the  electric 
light,  and  have  watched  its  gradual  application  to  special  purposes 
of  illumination,  it  is  strange  to  find  it  suddenly  starting  into  publi- 
city and  overshadowing  all  other  scientific  topics.  The  impetus  which 
has  lately  been  given  to  the  subject  of  electric  lighting  may  undoubt- 
edly be  traced  to  the  invention  of  the  famous  '  electric  candle '  of  M. 
Jablochkoff,  and  to  the  introduction  of  this  candle  on  an  extended 
scale  into  some  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  Paris.  Those  who  had 
admired  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  Jablochkoff  light  in  the  Avenue 
de  TOpera,  would  naturally  believe  that  we  were  approaching  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  illumination.  No  sooner,  however, 
does  the  light  give  promise  of  practical  utility,  than  a  host  of  in- 
ventors rush  into  the  field,  each  enthusiastic  on  the  peculiar  merits  of 
his  own  system,  until  the  unscientific  reader  is  utterly  bewildered  by 
the  number  and  variety  of  devices  which  clamour  for  attention.  The 
excitement  on  this  question  has  culminated  in  the  mysterious  para- 
graphs which,  after  their  appearance  in  the  American  newspapers, 
have  been  widely  reproduced  in  this  country,  announcing  that  Mr. 
Edison,  who  has  lately  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  connection  with 
other  electrical  discoveries,  has  devised  a  new  system  of  electric  illu- 
mination which  is  so  simple  and  so  practical  as  to  threaten  to  supersede 
the  use  of  coal-gas.  The  details  of  his  process,  it  is  true,  have  not  yet 
been  published ;  but  still  sufficient  has  leaked  out  to  leave  little  room 
for  doubt  that  the  light  is  obtained  by  the  incandescence  of  a  resisting 
body  interposed  in  a  closed  circuit.  It  may  therefore  be  of  interest 
to  explain  the  principles  on  which  such  incandescence  is  produced ; 
to  trace  the  steps  which  have  previously  been  taken  to  apply  this 
incandescence  to  practical  purposes ;  and  to  contrast  this  mode  of 
illumination  with  that  of  the  ordinary  electric  light. 

When  an  electric  current  such  as  that  from  a  voltaic  battery  meets 
with  a  resistance  to  its  passage,  the  electricity  is  directly  converted 
into  heat  It  is,  in  fact,  a  case  of  the  transformation  of  one  species 
of  energy  into  another.  If  a  thin  wire  be  placed  in  the  circuit,^the 
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temperature  of  the  wire  rapidly  rises  ;  and  it  has  long  been  known 
that  the  amount  of  heat  thus  generated  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
electric  resistance  of  the  wire.  Now  the  resistance  depends,  among 
other  things,  on  the  nature  of  the  metal ;  those  metals  which  are 
good  conductors,  such  as  silver,  offering  much  less  resistance  than 
those  which  are  bad  conductors,  such  as  platinum.  It  was  shown 
many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Children  that  if  a  chain  be  built  up  of  links 
alternately  of  silver  and  of  platinum,  and  if  a  current  of  suitable 
intensity  be  sent  through  this  chain,  the  platinum  links  may  glow 
vividly,  while  the  neighbouring  links  of  silver  remain  dark  and  com- 
paratively cool.  From  its  low  electric  conductivity — or  what  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  from  its  high  resistance — platinum  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  exhibiting  incandescence. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  resistance  which  a  platinum  or 
other  wire  offers  to  the  current  is  related  not  only  to  the  nature  of 
the  metal,  but  also  to  the  thickness  of  the  wire.  Reduce  the  thick- 
ness, and  the  resistance  is  immediately  increased.  Again,  the  heating 
effect  is  closely  connected  with  the  strength  of  the  current.  Hence  a 
powerful  current  sent  through  a  thin  platinum  wire  immediately  ren- 
ders it  incandescent.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilise  the 
brilliant  light  which  is  thus  emitted.  As  far  back  as  1845  a  patent 
was  granted  to  Mr.  E.  A.  King,  of  London,  for  a  method  of  obtaining 
electric  illumination  by  the  incandescence  of  either  platinum  or  car- 
bon.1 In  one  form  of  his  lamp  a  narrow  strip  of  platinum-leaf  is  held 
vertically  between  suitable  conductors,  and  rendered  luminous  by  a 
properly-regulated  current;  the  whole  arrangement  being  protected 
by  a  glass  globe  which  screens  the  incandescent  metal  from  cur- 
rents of  air.  Other  patentees  have  advocated  the  use  of  iridium — a 
metal  of  extreme  rarity  which  is  closely  related  to  platinum,  both  in 
its  physical  characters  and  in  its  mode  of  occurrence  in  nature.  Thus 
Mr.  Petrie,  in  1849,  obtained  a  good  light  by  the  incandescence  of 
iridium,  or  of  one  of  its  alloys ;  and  the  latest  news  from  America 
states  that  the  metal  which  Mr.  Edison  employs  is  an  alloy  of 
platinum  and  iridium. 

If  the  current  which  is  struggling  to  force  a  passage  through  a 
fine  wire,  or  through  a  thin  strip  of  metal,  be  sufficiently  powerful, 
the  heat  rises  to  such  an  intensity  that  the  metal  becomes  fused. 
Even  a  substance  so  refractory  as  platinum  may  thus  be  readily 
melted.  The  fusion,  of  course,  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  circuit, 
and  the  current  is  consequently  interrupted.  To  avoid  this  and  other 
sources  of  annoyance  Mr.  King  proposed,  in  his  patent  cited  above, 
to  employ  thin  rods  of  carbon — a  material  which  may  be  exposed 
to  intense  heat  without  either  fusion  or  volatilisation.  When  the 
carbon  is  heated  to  whiteness  in  air  it  is  rapidly  oxidised,  and  to 
avoid  this  consumption  of  the  rod,  it  was  suggested  to  enclose  it  in  a 
1  Specification  of  Edward  Augustin  King,  November  4th,  1845,  No.  10919. 
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glass  globe,  attached  to  a  long  tube,  from  which  all  air  had  been 
expelled  by  first  filling  it  with  mercury,  and  which  formed  in  fact 
the  expanded  upper  portion  of  a  barometer. 

Nothing  had  been  heard  for  many  years  of  King's  lamp,  and  most 
subsequent  methods  of  electric  lighting  had  been  based  on  entirely 
different  principles,  until  in  1873  attention  was  again  called  to  the 
production  of  light  by  the  incandescence  of  carbon.2  The  subject 
was  revived  by  M.  Lodyguine,  a  Russian  physicist,  who  submitted  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg  a  lamp  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  so  novel  in  construction,  and  so  promising  as  a  practical 
source  of  light,  that  the  Academy,  apparently  ignorant  of  what  had 
been  done  in  the  same  direction  in  this  country,  awarded  to  him  the 
Lomonossow  prize.  In  Lodyguine's  lamp  the  rod  of  carbon  through 
which  the  current  passes  is  cut  thin  in  one  portion  of  its  length,  and 
as  the  electric  resistance  is  therefore  greater  here  than  elsewhere,  it 
is  this  portion  alone  that  becomes  incandescent. 

A  lamp  precisely  similar  in  principle  to  Lodyguine's,  but  more 
ingenious  in  its  construction,  was  patented  in  1875  by  M.  Konn, 
of  St.  Petersburg.  It  should  be  remarked  that  even  in  an  exhausted 
vessel  the  incandescent  carbon  is  gradually  destroyed.  In  Konn's 
lamp,  therefore,  several  carbon  rods  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  as 
soon  as  one  rod  is  destroyed  another  is  automatically  brought  into 
the  circuit.  In  this  way  the  light  may  be  maintained  uninterruptedly 
for  several  hours,  and  the  lamp  has  indeed  been  practically  used  in 
the  illumination  of  a  large  warehouse  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Another  Russian  inventor,  M.  Bouliguine,  has  devised  a  similar 
lamp,  in  which  the  light  is  kept  up  with  only  a  single  rod  of  carbon. 
This  rod  is  of  great  length,  and  slides  up  and  down  in  a  tubular 
holder,  which  is  so  constructed  that  as  soon  as  the  incandescent 
portion  is  destroyed,  the  rod  moves  up  and  brings  a  fresh  portion 
into  its  place.  That  part  of  the  rod  which  emits  light  is  securely 
held  between  conical  jaws  of  carbon,  which  allow  free  passage  to  the 
electricity,  and  it  is  therefore  only  the  exposed  portion  of  the  thin 
rod  which  offers  sufficient  resistance  to  become  a  luminous  focus. 

The  various  methods  of  obtaining  light  by  the  incandescence  of  a 
resisting  medium — whether  that  medium  be  a  metal  of  low  conduc- 
tivity, or  a  thin  rod  of  carbon — are  entirely  different  from  those 
which  are  employed  in  producing  that  brilliant  source  of  illumination 
which  is  specially  distinguished  as  the  electric  light.  This  light  was 
first  obtained  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  1813,  by  means  of  the 

2  See  Electric  Lighting :  a  Practical  Treatise,  by  Hippolyte  Fontaine.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Paget  Higgs,  LL.D.  (Spons,  1878).  So  much  has  been  lately 
written  on  the  subject  of  this  article,  that  it  is  needless  to  give  references  to  the 
various  technical  journals,  but  the  two  following  pamphlets  may  be  referred  to  : — 
On  tJie  present  state  of  Electric  Lighting,  by  J.  N.  Shoolbred,  B.A.  (Hardwieke  and 
Bogue).  And  Electric-Lighting  :  its  state  and  progress,  and  its  probable  influence 
upon  the  Gas  interests,  by  John  T.  Sprague  (Spons). 
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famous  battery  of  the  Royal  Institution,  which  consisted  of  no  fewer 
than  2,000  zinc-and-copper  couples,  exposing  an  aggregate  surface  of 
128,000  square  inches.  Davy  found  that  when  the  current  from  this 
pile  was  passed  between  two  pointed  pieces  of  wood-charcoal,  attached 
to  conducting  wires,  a  light  was  produced  of  such  dazzling  brilliancy 
as  to  be  comparable  only  with  sunlight.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that 
the  intense  light  was  accompanied  by  intense  heat.  Many  substances 
which  had  previously  been  regarded  as  infusible  were  melted  or  even 
dissipated  as  vapour  when  introduced  into  the  luminous  focus.  Similar 
effects  were  produced  in  a  vessel  exhausted  of  air,  or  in  an  atmosphere 
which  is  incapable  of  supporting  combustion,  such  as  nitrogen  or 
carbonic-acid  gas.  Hence  it  was  concluded  that  the  light  did  not 
proceed  from  ordinary  combustion. 

If  the  electric  light  be  carefully  studied,  it  will  be  seen  that 
glowing  particles  of  carbon  are  constantly  springing  across  the 
arc,  from  pole  to  pole.  Although  this  transference  of  solid  matter 
takes  place  in  both  directions,  the  prevalent  course  is  from  the  posi- 
tive to  the  negative  electrode.  In  fact,  the  positive  carbon  becomes 
much  more  highly  heated  and  wears  away  much  more  rapidly  than 
does  the  negative  carbon.  Hence  the  extremity  of  the  positive 
carbon  at  length  presents  a  cup-like  concavity,  while  the  end  of  the 
negative  carbon  remains  more  or  less  sharply  pointed.  This  erosion 
of  the  positive  pole  takes  place  even  in  vacuo,  and  is  therefore  due  to 
the  actual  emission  of  solid  particles,  and  not  to  the  combustion  of 
the  carbon.  It  is  indeed  generally  believed  that  the  light  is  produced 
by  the  incandescence  of  particles  of  carbon  which  form  a  conducting 
chain  between  the  two  poles.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  this 
mode  of  illumination  is,  after  all,  only  a  special  modification  of 
illumination  by  incandescence. 

In  order  to  produce  the  electric  light,  the  carbon  poles  are  mo- 
mentarily brought  into  contact  and  then  separated  to  a  slight  distance 
— the  distance  across  which  the  light  can  leap  depending  on  the 
power  of  the  current.  The  luminous  portion  of  the  circuit,  which 
forms  a  bridge  between  the  two  solid  poles,  is  generally  known  as  the 
voltaic  arc.  The  colour  and  shape  of  this  luminous  arc  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  poles. 

In  the  original  experiments  of  Davy,  wood-charcoal  was  employed. 
As  long  as  this  substance  continued  to  be  used,  the  light  afforded 
nothing  but  a  brilliant  experiment  for  the  lecture-table.  But  in 
1844,  M.  Leon  Foucault  proposed  to  substitute  for  charcoal  that  car- 
bonaceous matter  which  is  deposited  in  the  interior  of  gas-retorts, 
and  is  known  as  gas-graphite.  This  variety  of  carbon  is  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  dense  gaseous  hydro-carbons  at  the  high 
temperature  at  which  the  distillation  of  the  coal  is  effected.  The 
gas-carbon  exhibits  a  laminated  structure  due  to  the  mode  of  its 
deposition,  layer  after  layer,  upon  the  internal  walls  of  the  retort* 
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When  this  hard  and  dense  carbon  is  sawn  into  rods,  or  pencils,  it 
may  be  used  with  advantage  in  producing  the  electric  light,  since  it 
is  vastly  more  durable  than  the  softer  forms  of  carbon,  such  as  wood- 
charcoal. 

Considerable  objection  may  nevertheless  be  urged  against  the 
use  of  gas-graphite.  It  is  found,  for  instance,  that  its  density  and 
texture  are  not  always  uniform,  and  the  light  consequently  fluctuates 
in  brilliancy.  To  obtain  perfectly  homogeneous  carbon  various 
artificial  processes  have  been  suggested.  It  is  unnecessary,  however, 
to  give  details  of  any  of  these  processes,  though  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  in  France  considerable  success  has  been  attained  in  this  direction 
by  M.  Graudoin  and  by  M.  Carre. 

Since  the  carbon  poles  are  slowly  consumed  during  the  production 
of  the  electric  light,  it  becomes  needful  to  move  them  together  in 
proportion  as  they  wear  away.  If  the  light  is  to  be  continuous,  the 
distance  between  the  carbons  must  be  kept  constant ;  and  as  the  positive 
carbon  is  destroyed  much  more  rapidly  than  the  negative  carbon, 
provision  must  be  made  for  a  corresponding  increase  in  its  velocity. 
This  has  always  been  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  attempting  to 
carry  out  electric  illumination.  Various  automatic  regulators  have 
been  devised  to  keep  the  poles  separated  by  a  definite  distance,  but 
most  of  these  devices  involve  the  use  of  delicate  and  complex 
mechanism.  The  electric  lamp  in  common  use  for  the  illustration 
of  scientific  lectures  and  for  theatrical  effects  is  furnished  with  an 
ingenious  regulator  devised  by  MM.  Foucault  and  Duboscq.  A 
much  simpler  form  of  apparatus  is  due  to  Mr.  John  Browning,  of 
London.  In  some  of  our  lighthouses  where  electric  illumination  is 
employed,  use  is  made  of  an  automatic  regulator  constructed  by  Dr» 
Siemens.  A  favourite  form  of  regulator  in  Paris  is  the  ingenious  but 
complex  device  of  M.  Serrin,  and  this  arrangement  has  been  used  in 
some  of  the  recent  exhibitions  of  the  electric  light  in  this  country. 
Some  ingenious  improvements  of  this  regulator  have  been  introduced 
by  M.  Lontin. 

Little  progress,  however,  was  made  in  the  industrial  extension  of 
electric  illumination  as  long  as  mechanical  regulators  were  needed. 
But  the  subject  took  a  new  departure  when  in  1876  M.  Jablochkoff^ 
an  officer  in  the  Russian  army,  brought  forward  an  electric  lamp  in 
which  the  regulator  was  entirely  abolished.  Instead  of  placing  the 
two  carbon  pencils  one  above  the  other  in  the  same,  or  in  nearly  the 
same,  vertical  line,  as  had  generally  been  done  before,  he  placed  them 
side  by  side.  Between  the  two  cylindrical  rods  of  carbon,  he  inter- 
posed a  layer  of  some  insulating  medium  which  kept  them  electrically 
distinct  while  mechanically  in  contact.  For  this  purpose  the  inventor 
employed  at  first  a  composition  containing  kaolin,  or  china-clay,  but 
this  has  since  been  displaced  by  common  plaster  of  Paris.  It  is  the 
presence  of  calcium  in  this  plaster  that  gives  an  occasional  reddish 
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tinge  to  the  Jablochkoff  light.  So  unimportant,  however,  is  the  in- 
sulating material  that  Mr.  H.  Wilde,  of  Manchester,  has  recently 
found  it  possible  to  dispense  with  it  altogether,  and  obtains  the  light 
by  simply  mounting  the  two  rods  side  by  side,  the  carbons  being 
merely  coated  with  hydrate  of  lime.  A  small  bridge  of  carbon,  or  a 
strip  of  plumbago  and  gum,  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  rods, 
serves  temporarily  to  connect  them  with  each  other,  and  offers  a 
passage  to  the  electric  current  from  pole  to  pole.  But  when  once  this 
passage  has  been  established,  the  arc  is  afterwards  ^'self-maintained. 
The  entire  arrangement  is  suggestive  of  a  double-wicked  candle,  in 
which  the  insulator  plays  the  part  of  the  wax — for  it  is  melted  and 
dissipated  by  the  heat  of  the  current — while  the  carbons  represent 
the  wicks  :  hence  this  device  is  commonly  known  as  the  electric 
candle. 

If  the  two  carbons  wore  away  at  an  equal  pace,  the  distance  be- 
tween them  would  be  kept  uniform  by  means  of  the  interposed  in- 
sulator, or  even  by  their  fixed  position  in  the  holders.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  positive  carbon  is  consumed  twice  as  rapidly  as  the 
negative  carbon.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  resort  to  some  device 
which  will  keep  their  extremities  constantly  opposite  each  other. 
The  inventor  first  sought  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  making  the 
rapidly-burning  carbon  proportionally  thick.  If  the  sectional  area 
of  the  positive  carbon  were  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  negative  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  ends  of  the  two  rods  would  be  kept  con- 
stantly at  the  same  level.  By  such  a  compensating  arrangement 
the  light  was  indeed  greatly  improved,  but  it  was  still  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  difficulty  was  ultimately  overcome  by  sending  the 
electric  current  alternately  through  the  two  carbon  rods,  so  that  the 
pole  which  at  one  moment  is  positive  becomes  the  next  moment 
negative.  The  carbons  are  thus  kept  uniform  in  length,  the  wicks 
are  always  opposite  each  other,  and  the  light  becomes  remarkably 
steady. 

The  Jablochkoff  light  is  enclosed  in  a  globe  of  opaline  glass, 
which  subdues  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  electric  arc,  and  converts 
it  into  a  pure  and  soft  light,  though  at  the  loss  of  about  one  half  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  naked  candle.  Each  opal  globe  contains 
four  candles,  but  only  one  of  these  is  alight  at  one  time.  As  each 
candle  burns  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  four  suffice  for  the 
entire  evening.  As  soon  as  one  candle  has  burnt  down,  the  current 
is  shunted,  either  manually  or  by  an  automatic  commutator,  to  the 
next  candle.  Each  candle  in  the  lantern  is  mounted  in  a  brass  tube, 
securely  held  upright  in  a  pair  of  jaws,  and  is  connected  with  the 
electro-motor  by  means  of  a  cable  of  seven  tinned  copper  wires, 
which  run  down  the  hollow  shaft  of  the  lamp-post  and  are  then 
carried  underground  in  earthenware  drainage-pipes. 

It  is  the  Jablochkoff  candle  which  has  hitherto  been  largely  used 
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in  Paris  to  illuminate  not  only  some  of  the  public  thoroughfares 
such  as  the  Place  de  FOpera,  but  also  the  interior  of  large  buildings 
such  as  the  Magasins  du  Louvre,  and  the  new  Hippodrome.  It  is 
this  light  also  which  has  been  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Societe  Grenerale  de  1'Electricite  of  Paris,  and  is  already  employed  in 
Billingsgate  Market ;  and  it  will  be  used  on  the  Thames  Embankment, 
where  successful  experiments  have  recently  been  made. 

To  obtain  the  alternating  currents  of  electricity  required  for  the 
Jablochkoff  light,  M.  Gramme  has  devised  a  special  modification  of 
his  well-known  dynamo-machine.  Little  or  no  progress  towards  the 
practical  extension  of  electric  lighting  could  be  made  as  long  as  the 
electricity  was  generated  by  a  voltaic  battery.  But  after  Faraday's 
discovery  of  magneto-electricity,  machines  were  constructed  for  the 
production  of  electricity  by  the  rotation  of  an  induction  coil  in  front 
of  the  poles  of  a  magnet.  Here  the  mechanical  force  which  is  ex- 
pended in  the  rotation  of  the  coil,  or  armature,  becomes  transformed 
into  electricity ;  while  in  the  galvanic  battery  it  is  the  expenditure 
of  chemical  force  that  gives  rise  to  the  electrical  energy.  Machines 
in  which  permanent  magnets  are  thus  used  are  generally  termed 
magneto-electric  machines.  Perhaps  the  best  known  apparatus  of 
this  class  is  the  '  Alliance  machine,'  which  was  devised  by  Professor 
Nollet  and  M.  Van  Malderen  of  Brussels,  and  is  still  employed  for 
producing  the  electric  light  in  some  of  the  lighthouses  on  the  French 
coast.  A  similar  magneto-electric  machine,  constructed  by  Mr. 
Holmes  of  London,  is  used  for  electric  illumination  at  the  South 
Foreland. 

By  the  substitution  of  electro-magnets  for  ordinary,  or  so-called 
permanent,  magnets,  a  great  step  was  made  in  the  construction  of 
these  machines.  '  When  an  electro-magnet  has  once  been  magnetised, 
it  permanently  retains  a  small  amount  of  magnetism ;  and  it  •  was 
found  almost  simultaneously  by  Dr.  Siemens,  by  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
stone,  and  by  Mr.  Varley,  that  if  a  coil  be  caused  to  revolve  in  front 
of  an  electro-magnet,  this  residual  magnetism  will  induce  a  current 
in  the  revolving  armature.  The  current  thus  produced  is  then  used 
to  increase  the  magnetism  of  the  electro-magnet,  by  being  sent 
through  the  wire  surrounding  the  magnet.  The  stronger  magnetism 
now  reacts  on  the  coil,  and  induces  more  powerful  currents,  which 
in  turn  strengthen  the  magnetism.  And  thus  there  is  a  continued 
action  and  reaction  between  the  magnet  and  the  armature,  until 
ultimately  very  powerful  currents  are  obtained.  The  machines 
which  are  constructed  on  this  principle  of  mutual  reinforcement  are 
distinguished  as  dynamo-electric  machines.  At  the  last  Paris  Ex- 
hibition in  1867,  Mr.  Ladd,  of  London,  exhibited  a  small  machine 
of  this  type,  which  gave  a  continuous  electric  light.  Machines  of 
enormous  power  have  since  been  constructed,  in  this  country  chiefly  by 
Dr.  Siemens  and  by  Mr.  Wilde,  and  in  France  chiefly  by  M.  Gramme 
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and  by  M.  Lontin.  Siemens's  machine  and  lamp  are  used  at  the  Lizard 
Lighthouse.  It  is  a  special  form  of  Gramme  machine  which  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  Jablochkoff  candles  in  Paris  and  in  London  ; 
while  the  Lontin  machine  feeds  the  electric  light  at  the  Gaiety  theatre, 
and  at  some  of  the  railway  termini  in  Paris,  as  the  Gare  St.-Lazare.  As 
it  is  not  desirable  to  burden  the  pages  of  this  Keview  with  a  mass  of 
mechanical  details,  we  forbear  to  enter  into  any  minute  description  of 
the  construction  of  these  machines.  With  reference,  however,  to  the 
motive  power  consumed  in  producing  the  light,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  each  separate  light  is  said  to  require  for  its  production  one  horse- 
power of  an  engine.  Thus,  every  sixteen  Jablochkoff  candles  in 
Paris  are  served  by  a  single  Gramme  machine,  which  absorbs  a 
motive  force  of  about  sixteen  horse-power :  for  this  expenditure  of 
power  a  most  brilliant  light  is  obtained,  but  much  of  its  intensity 
is  lost  by  the  opal  globes  which  are  necessary  to  soften  and  diffuse 
the  light.  Each  Jablochkoff  candle,  representing  one  horse-power,  is 
said  to  have  the  photometric  value  of  7t>0  standard  candles,  but  the 
globe  reduces  its  effective  lighting-power  to  something  like  300 
candles. 

Considerable  attention  has  lately  been  attracted  by  the  improve- 
ments of  M.  Rapieff,  a  Russian  engineer,  whose  system  has  been 
introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed,  and  is  now  employed 
in  the  machine-room  of  the  Times  office.  The  lamp  is  there  worked 
by  a  Gramme  machine,  and  its  action  is  so  successful  that  the  light 
is  also  to  be  used  in  the  composing-room.  In  this  system  of  electric 
lighting,  four  carbon-points  are  employed,  instead  of  two.  These  are 
arranged  crosswise,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X>  but  the  plane  of  the 
lower  pair  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  upper  :  thus  if  the  upper  v 
of  the  X  be  in  the  plane  of  this  page,  the  lower  ^  will  be  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  page.  The  luminous  focus  is  at  the  point  of 
decussation,  at  the  root  of  the  four  arms  of  the  X-  In  proportion  as 
the  carbons  are  consumed,  they  are  caused,  by  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  cords  and  pulleys,  to  approach  each  other ;  and  thus  the 
voltaic  arc  is  always  produced  through  a  constant  distance.  With 
rods  measuring  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  about  six  millimetres  in 
diameter,  a  light  may  be  uninterruptedly  maintained  for  nine  or  ten 
hours.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  current  does  not  pass  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  carbon  pencil ;  but  it  enters  by  means  of 
curved  metallic  arms,  at  points  near  the  luminous  focus ;  hence  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  current  is  kept  constant  whatever  may  be 
the  length  of  the  carbons.  This  constancy  of  resistance  is  obviously 
not  obtained  in  some  other  systems,  such  as  that  of  Jablochkoff. 
For  when  the  current  passes  through  the  entire  candle,  or  pencil  of 
carbon,  it  experiences  a  resistance  due  to  the  length  of  the  rod ;  but 
as  the  candle  burns  down,  the  length  diminishes  and  therefore  the 
resistance  is  decreased :  hence  the  intensity  of  the  current,  and  there- 
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fore  of  the  light,  is  increased  in  proportion  as  the  carbons  are  con- 
sumed. Such  inequality  of  illumination  is  not  experienced  in  the 
Rapieff  system.  Nor  is  it  experienced  in  using  the  ingenious 
regulators  of  M.  Lontin,  in  which  the  resistance  is  kept  constant 
irrespectively  of  the  length  of  the  carbon  rods. 

In  another  of  M.  KapiefPs  lamps,  the  two  pairs  of  carbon  rods  are 
placed  not  one  above  the  other,  but  side  by  side.  The  arc  is  pro- 
duced at  the  junction  of  the  four  points,  and  the  effect  is  considerably 
increased  by  the  presence  of  a  cylinder  of  lime,  which  is  placed  above 
the  light,  and  contributes  by  its  incandescence  to  increase  the  intensity 
of  the  light  by  as  much  as  forty  per  cent. 

In  the  various  forms  of  electric  lamp  hitherto  described  in  this 
article,  the  carbon  pencils  have  been  separated  to  a  certain  distance 
across  which  the  voltaic  arc  is  produced.  A  form  of  lamp  has,  how- 
ever, been  recently  devised  by  Mr.  Eichard  Werdermann,  in  which 
the  electric  light  is  produced  while  the  carbons  are  in  direct  contact. 
The  lamp  is  therefore  reduced  to  extreme  simplicity  of  construction. 
In  the  ordinary  arrangement  in  which  the  two  pencils  are  of  equal 
sectional  area,  the  end  of  the  positive  carbon  is  worn  into  a  crater-like 
shape,  and  from  this  pole  the  greater  part  of  the  light  is  emitted ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  negative  carbon  is  formed  into  a  cone 
and  becomes  but  slightly  luminous.  Werdermann  found  that  by  in- 
creasing the  sectional  area  of  the  negative  electrode,  its  consumption 
is  diminished,  and  if  it  be  sufficiently  large  it  suffers  no  appreciable 
loss  during  the  passage  of  the  current.  He  therefore  uses  in  his 
lamp  two  carbons  which  are  extremely  different  from  each  other  both 
in  size  and  in  shape.  The  negative  carbon  is  a  disc  flat  on  one  side 
and  curved  on  the  other,  its  shape  being  not  unlike  that  of  a  bun. 
The  diameter  of  this  disc  is  about  two  inches,  and  its  thickness  one 
inch.  The  curved  surface  of  the  disc  is  directed  downwards,  and 
against  this  surface  the  positive  carbon  is  pressed.  This  carbon  is 
in  the  form  of  a  thin  pointed  pencil,  three  millimetres  in  diameter. 
It  is  held  by  means  of  a  spring  collar  in  a  metallic  tube,  in  which  it 
slides  vertically  up  and  down.  Constant  pressure  against  the  curved 
surface  of  the  negative  electrode  is  secured  by  an  arrangement  of  cords 
passing  over  pulleys  and  attached  to  a  counterpoise.  On  the  passage 
of  the  current,  a  very  small  electric  arc  is  produced,  but  it  is  remark- 
able for  steadiness  and  for  purity  of  colour.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  an  electro-motor  of  very  weak  power.  Indeed  in  some  ex- 
periment;; recently  made  at  the  British  Telegraph  manufactory  in  the 
Euston  L'oad,  London,  the  electricity  was  obtained  from  a  small 
Gramme  machine,  driven  by  an  engine  of  two  horse-power  and  having 
an  electro-motive  force  equivalent  to  only  about  four  Daniell's  cells. 
Yet  with  this  weak  power,  ten  electric  lamps  were  placed  in  circuit 
at  once.  The  light,  even  with  large  lamps  of  300  candles,  is  of  so 
soft  a  character  that  it  appears  unnecessary  to  protect  it  with  globes 
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of  opal  glass.     This  light  is  to  be  used  experimentally  in  front  of  the 
Mansion  House  and  the  Eoyal  Exchange. 

A  lamp,  not  altogether  unlike  Mr.  Werdermann's  in  principle, 
has  been  constructed  by  M.  Eegnier.  In  this  apparatus  a  carbon 
pencil  presses  directly  against  the  edge  of  a  circular  disc  of  carbon, 
which  revolves  in  a  vertical  plane.  The  pencil  forms  the  positive 
electrode,  and  the  current  enters  not  far  from  the  pointed  extremity 
in  contact  with  the  disc.  As  the  carbon  burns  away  it  is  urged 
forwards  by  simple  mechanism,  and  thus  contact  is  never  interrupted. 
The  residuum,  or  ash,  left  by  the  combustion  of  the  positive  carbon  is 
continuously  removed  by  the  rotation  of  the  negative  disc.  It  is 
said  that  this  lamp  gives  a  clear  light  with  only  a  small  electro- 
motive force,  and  that  several  lamps  may  be  successfully  operated  by 
the  same  current. 

A  novel  form  of  electric  lamp  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  W. 
Wallace,  of  Ansonia,  Connecticut,  and  has  been  recently  exhibited  in 
London  with  much  success  by  Messrs.  Ladd  and  Co.,  the  British  agents 
for  the  apparatus.  The  peculiarity  lies  mainly  in  the  shape  of  the  car- 
bons, which,  instead  of  being  either  pencils  or  circular  discs,  as  in  other 
lamps,  take  the  form  of  rectangular  slabs,  each  about  nine  inches  in 
length  and  three  inches  in  breadth.  The  thickness  varies  in  the  two 
electrodes,  the  positive  carbon,  which  is  placed  above,  being  about 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  while  the  negative  carbon,  placed  below,  is 
only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  These  two  slabs  of  carbon  are 
in  contact  only  along  one  edge.  As  soon  as  the  electric  current  passes 
through  them  it  brings  into  play  an  electro-magnetic  arrangement, 
which  pulls  the  carbons  apart  to  the  extent  of  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch.  Across  this  space  the  voltaic  arc  is  established,  and  a  light  is 
produced  at  the  point  of  least  resistance  between  the  carbons.  The 
position  of  the  luminous  focus  may,  however,  be  determined  at  any 
desired  spot  by  the  momentary  insertion  of  a  metallic  conductor 
between  the  two  plates.  At  the  luminous  focus  the  space  between 
the  plates  gradually  widens,  in  consequence  of  the  combustion  of  the 
carbons,  and  the  resistance  therefore  increases  at  that  spot.  A  time 
is  soon  reached  when  the  current  refuses  to  cross  this  resistance,  and 
prefers  to  establish  itself  at  a  neighbouring  point  which  offers  less 
resistance.  In  this  way  the  light  slowly  travels  from  end  to  end 
along  the  edges  of  the  carbons  ;  but  when  it  reaches  the  last  point  it 
makes  a  turn,  and  slowly  marches  from  point  to  point  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  distance  between  the  two  edges  is  maintained  con- 
stant by  appropriate  mechanism,  and  the  light  is  thus  kept  of  uniform 
intensity.  It  is  said  that  the  light  can  be  maintained  for  one 
hundred  hours  without  requiring  any  change  of  carbon. 

When  a  long  conducting  wire  which  conveys  an  electric  current 
is  suddenly  broken,  a  brilliant  spark  momentarily  appears  at  the 
point  of  separation.  This  spark  is  produced  with  a  feeble  current, 
even  with  a  current  much  too  weak  to  sustain  an  appreciable  arc, 
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and  therefore  to  be  used  for  the  electric  light.  However,  according 
to  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Professors  Elihu  Thompson 
and  E.  J.  Houston  have  availed  themselves  of  this  spark  for  purposes 
of  illumination.  A  pair  of  carbon  pencils  is  mounted  vertically, 
but  while  the  positive  carbon,  as  usual,  is  fixed,  the  negative  carbon 
is  capable  of  vibration.  At  first  the  two  pencils  are  in  close  contact, 
and  the  current  passes,  of  course,  through  them ;  but  the  movable 
rod  by  its  motion  breaks  contact,  and  a  spark  immediately  appears. 
Before  the  impression  made  by  this  spark  upon  the  retina  has  faded 
away,  the  oscillating  carbon  springs  back,  whereby  contact  is  momen- 
tarily renewed,  and  as  momentarily  broken ;  another  spark  then 
appears,  and  as  these  sparks  succeed  each  other  with  great  rapidity, 
they  give  rise  to  a  continuous  sensation  of  light.  An  electric  light 
may  thus  be  obtained  with  a  battery  much  too  feeble  to  produce  the 
light  in  its  ordinary  form. 

Many  of  the  recently  devised  systems  of  electric  illumination, 
•which  have  been  briefly  described  in  this  article,  promise  to  accom- 
plish, more  or  less  successfully,  that  great  object  which  has  so  often 
proved  a  stumbling-block  to  the  inventor — the  divisibility  of  the 
light.  It  seems  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  great  disadvantage  of 
the  electric  light  lies  in  its  excessive  brilliancy.  Yet  that  is  really 
the  case.  You  get  either  more  light  than  you  want,  or  an  insufficient 
light.  To  temper  the  intensity  of  the  electric  light  it  is  common  to 
use  shades  of  ground  or  opaline  glass  ;  but  the  production  of  an  intense 
light  to  be  afterwards  deadened  is  obviously  a  wasteful  process.  It  is 
not  until  the  strong  light  can  be  economically  divided  into  several 
lights  of  moderate  intensity  that  it  stands  a  chance  of  becoming  the 
domestic  light  of  the  future. 

But  if  an  electric  light  of  moderate  power  can  be  cheaply  obtained, 
its  advantages  over  gas,  as  at  present  burnt,  are  beyond  question. 
The  electric  light,  for  instance,  does  not  vitiate  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere as  ordinary  combustion  vitiates  it.  The  carbon-points  burn 
away,  it  is  true,  and  thus  consume  oxygen,  and  produce  carbonic-acid 
gas ;  but  the  action  is  insignificant  compared  with  that  which  takes 
place  during  the  production  of  the  same  amount  of  light  from  candles 
or  oil  or  gas.  Moreover,  the  electric  light,  if  necessary,  can  be  pro- 
duced in  a  closed  vessel  from  which  air  is  excluded ;  and  thus  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  may  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  contamina- 
tion. Again,  the  electric  light  is  recommended  by  its  exceptional 
purity.  In  a  gas-flame  the  yellow  rays  predominate,  and  hence  it 
becomes  impossible  by  gaslight  to  distinguish,  say,  a  bluish-green  from 
a  greenish-blue.  But  by  the  electric  light  colours  are  much  more 
accurately  discriminated.  Hence  its  great  value  in  picture  galle- 
ries, in  dye-works,  or  in  warehouses  and  shops  where  coloured  goods 
have  to  be  examined  at  night. 

Any  general  sketch  of  electric  illumination  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  passing  reference  to  another  mode  of  obtaining  light  by 
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electricity,  which  without  promising  to  become  of  economic  importance 
is  nevertheless  of  great  theoretical  interest.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  an  electric  discharge  takes  place  through  a  gas  or  a  vapour  in  a 
rarefied  condition,  luminous  effects  of  singular  beauty  are  produced. 
The  phenomena  are  best  seen  in  Geissler  tubes — so  named  after  an 
artist  in  Bonn  who  originally  devised  them.  These  are  hermetically- 
sealed  glass  tubes  enclosing  various  gases  in  a  highly  attenuated 
state,  through  which  the  sparks  from  an  induction  coil  can  be  passed 
by  means  of  platinum  electrodes  fused  into  the  glass.  On  the  passage 
of  the  current  a  soft  and  delicately-tinted  light  streams  through  the 
tube  from  pole  to  pole.  As  this  light  is  due  to  incandescence  of  the 
molecules  of  gas,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  diminish  if  the  rare- 
faction be  carried  too  far.  Many  of  the  tubes  contain  fluorescent 
substances,  such  as  uranium-glass,  which  glow  with  great  beauty 
during  the  discharge,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  luminosity.  Although 
the  electric  light  in  the  Greissler  tubes  is  too  feeble  to  be  employed 
for  ordinary  purposes  of  illumination,  it  has  yet  received  special  appli- 
cations which  are  not  without  interest.  Thus,  it  has  been  used  to 
a  limited  extent  by  medical  men  in  examining  the  condition  of  any 
cavity  of  the  body  into  which  it  becomes  possible  to  introduce  a 
properly-shaped  tube.  It  has  also  been  suggested  to  use  it  in  coal- 
mines where  fiery  seams  are  being  worked ;  and  for  this  purpose  an 
ingenious  lamp  has  been  constructed  by  MM.  Dumas  and  Benoit.  The 
light,  however,  is  much  too  weak,  and  the  apparatus  much  too  fragile, 
to  be  used  for  ordinary  purposes ;  though  it  is  possible  that  an  elec- 
tric lamp  on  this  principle  might,  under  special  circumstances,  occa- 
sionally be  of  service.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  employ  Greissler 
tubes  in  gunpowder  factories,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  submarine 
illumination. 

Although  the  electric  light  has  lately  eclipsed  most  other  scientific 
subjects,  it  would  be  wrong,  in  chronicling  the  progress  of  science, 
to  overlook  the  recent  announcement  by  M.  Marc  Delafontaine  of 
his  discovery  of  two  metals.3  These  have  been  obtained  during 
his  examination  of  the  Samarskite  of  North  Carolina,  which  con- 
tains the  associated  oxides  of  several  rare  metals,  such  as  yttrium, 
erbium,  and  terbium.  In  the  course  of  an  elaborate  investigation 
carried  on  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  Delafontaine  has  obtained 
an  oxide  which  in  colour  and  in  density  stands  intermediate  between 
yttria  and  terbia,  and  which  he  feels  justified  by  his  spectroscopic 
researches  in  regarding  not  as  a  mixture  of  these  earths  but  as  the 
oxide  of  an  independent  metal.  '  I  therefore  announce  definitely,'  he 
writes,  '  the  discovery  of  the  oxide  of  a  new  metal.'  For  this  metal  he 
proposes  the  name  of  Philippium  in  honour  of  M.  Philippe  Planta- 
mour,  of  Geneva,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Berzelius.  A  solution  con- 

*  '  On  a  new  metal— Philippium,'  Chemical  News,  October  25,  1878,  p.  202.    <  On 
Decipium  :  a  new  metal  from  Samarskite,'  ibid.,  November  8,  p.  223. 
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taining  philippium  gives  a  magnificent  absorption-band  in  the  indigo, 
which  is  not  seen  in  solutions  containing  terbium,  erbium,  or  yttrium 
— the  metals  with  which  philippium  is  likely  to  be  confounded. 

The  second  new  metal  of  this  group  has  been  christened  Decipium, 
from  the  Latin  decipiens.  The  decipium  has  not  yet  been  completely 
separated  from  the  associated  oxide  of  didymium  ;  but  several  of  its 
salts  have  been  prepared.  The  nitrate  of  decipium  gives  an  absorp- 
tion-spectrum composed  of  three  bands  in  the  indigo  and  the  blue, 
differing  in  position  from  those  of  any  other  known  metal. 

The  Schwendenerian  theory  of  the  structure  of  lichens  has  probably 
been  the  exciting  cause  of  more  controversy  of  late  years  than  any 
other  subject  in  scientific  botany.  According  to  this  bold  and  happy 
generalisation,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  De  Bary  and  Schwen- 
dener,  lichens  are  not  autonomous  organisms,  forming  a  group  inter- 
mediate between  alga3  and  fungi,  but  are  true  ascomycetous  fungi, 
exhibiting  the  extraordinary  peculiarity  of  being  invariably  parasitic 
upon,  or  rather  commensal  with,  some  species  of  alga.  Thus  the 
hyphse  of  the  fungus  itself — the  colourless  tissue  of  the  lichen  thallus — - 
afford  protection  to  their  hosts  ;  while  the  latter — the  green  gonidia 
of  the  lichen — supply  nutriment  for  the  fungus  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves, in  virtue  of  the  chlorophyll  they  contain. 

Of  the  objections  to  the  theory  perhaps  the  most  important  was 
the  statement  of  several  authors  that  they  had  observed  the  budding 
of  the  green  gonidia  from  the  colourless  hyphse.  But  this  and  minor 
objections  seem  to  be  completely  set  aside  by  the  recent  researches  of 
Stahl,4  who  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  proved  the  theory.  His  obser- 
vations show,  first,  that  the  spores  of  lichens  produce  the  hyphal  or 
fungoid  portion  of  the  plant,  and  that  only  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
hitherto  unknown  process  of  sexual  reproduction  is  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  gonidia.  The  more  important  facts  upon  which  his 
conclusions  are  based  are  the  following : — 

The  spores  of  lichens  are  found  in  spore-cases  or  asci,  occurring 
in  the  well-known  cup  or  saucer-shaped  receptacles,  and  separated 
from  one  another  by  layers  of  hyphse,  among  which  often  occur  pecu- 
liar goradia  of  a  smaller  size  and  lighter  colour  than  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  plant,  known  as  hymenial  gonidia.  When  the  spores  are 
expelled  from  the  asci,  each  is  found  to  be  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  these  bodies,  mechanically  adherent  to  it.  Stahl  observed  directly 
the  germination  of  the  large  many-celled  spores  of  Endocarpon  under 
the  microscope,  and  found  that  many  of  the  numerous  hypha3 
emitted  from  the  spore  came  in  contact  with  the  hymenial  gonidia, 

4  Beitrage  zur  EntmicltelungsgescTiichtc  der  Flechten.  A  detailed  account  of 
Stahl's  work,  together  with  a  critical  summary  of  the  more  recent  phases  of  the 
controversy  on  the  Schwendenerian  theory,  will  be  found  in  two  papers  by  Mr. 
Sidney  H.  Vines,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science  for  April  and 
October  of  the  present  year. 
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and  forthwith  closely  invested  them.  As  this  process  went  on,  a  great 
change  was  observable  in  the  gonidia ;  they  enlarged,  and  the  chloro- 
phyll acquired  a  brighter  green  colour,  so  that  at  last  they  were  un- 
distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  gonidia  of  the  adult  plant.  Thus 
the  growth  of  the  hyphse  and  the  multiplication  of  the  gonidia  went 
on  until  a  complete  plant  was  developed,  and  this  produced  spores 
in  the  usual  way,  so  that  the  whole  life-history  was  successfully  traced. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  significance  of  these  researches 
does  not  rest  merely  on  the  fact  of  the  actual  independence  of  the 
two  elements  of  the  lichc  n,  but  on  the  proof  of  the  advantages  accru- 
ing to  the  algal  host  from  the  presence  of  its  parasite.  The  former, 
it  is  shown,  does  not  acquire  its  full  size  and  activity  until  it  is  invested 
by  the  filaments  of  the  latter.  The  benefits  afforded  by  its  gonidia 
to  the  fungus,  again,  are  manifest ;  the  latter  is  enabled  by  their 
means  to  live  in  situations  from  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain 
the  ordinary  materials  of  fungoid  sustenance,  and  so  has  an  advantage 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  denied  to  all  other  members  of  its  class. 

The  crown  of  these  researches  is,  however,  the  discovery  of  the 
sexual  process.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  receptacle  of  the 
discomycetous  fungi,  so  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  lichens, 
was  the  outcome  of  a  process  of  conjugation  between  two  specially 
modified  hyphse ;  but  all  obervers  before  Stahl  failed  to  find  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  lichens,  although  it  had  been  suggested  that 
the  spermatia — minute  spore-like  bodies  found  in  special  receptacles 
(spermogonia)  of  the  thallus — might  be  quiescent  antherozoids  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  red  seaweeds.  This  conjecture  has  been  shown 
by  Stahl  to  be  correct.  He  finds  that  the  formation  of  the  apothe- 
cium,  or  ascus-bearing  receptacle,  is  preceded  by  the  appearance  in  the 
substance  of  the  thallus  of  a  twisted  filament,  the  terminal  portion  of 
which,  becoming  straight,  grows  to  the  surface,  and  there  projects  as 
a  papilla.  The  coiled  portion  is  called  by  Stahl  the  ascogonium,  and 
the  straight  projecting  filament  the  trichogyne,  from  its  evident  re- 
semblance to  the  body  of  that  name  in  the  Floridece.  The  whole 
apparatus  constitutes  the  female  organ. 

To  the  trichogyne  spermatia  were  seen  to  adhere,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  they  actually  become  fused  with  it.  They  are,  there- 
fore, antherozoids,  and  the  spermogonia  in  which  they  are  produced, 
antheridia.  The  process  of  impregnation,  thus  effected,  is  followed 
by  a  withering  of  the  trichogyne,  and'by  an  extensive  growth  of  the  as- 
cogonium.  Hypha3  are  sent  out  from  the  latter,  and,  dilating  at  their 
extremities,  form  the  asci  of  the  young  apothecium,  the  remaining 
tissue  of  which  is  due  to  a  special  growth  of  the  ordinary  hyphoe 
surrounding  the  ascogonium,  induced  indirectly  by  the  sexual  process. 

Mr.  Darwin's  exhaustive  work  on  'Insectivorous  Plants'  still 
left  one  point  unsettled  with  regard  to  the  extraordinary  habits  of 
these  carnivorous  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  complete 
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^adaptation  of  structure  to  the  function  of  capturing  insects  was  made 
clear  enough ;  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  prey  was  digested, 
and  digested  by  a  secretion  having  the  properties  of  the  gastric 
juice  of  an  animal,  but  it  still  remained  to  be  shown  that  the  plants 
were  actually  benefited  by  this  flesh  diet ;  indeed  many  observers 
went  so  far  as  to  deny  altogether  that  the  capture  and  digestion  of 
insects  was  of  use  to  the  plant,  and  to  look  upon  the  whole  process  as 
.a  purely  pathological  one. 

The  evidence  thus  lacking  has  been  supplied,  during  the  course 
•of  the  present  year,  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Francis  Darwin,5  who 
has  proved  by  a  series  of  careful  and  laborious  experiments,  that,  in 
the  case  of  Drosera,  at  any  rate,  the  plant  is  directly  and  markedly 
.advantaged  by  a  regular  supply  of  animal  food. 

Mr.  F.  Darwin's  mode  of  procedure  was  as  follows.     He  placed  a 
number  of  plants  in  soup-plates,  dividing  the  plants  in  each  plate 
into  two  equal  divisions  by  a  wooden  partition.     The  plates  were 
placed  in  a  hothouse,  and  covered  with  muslin  to  prevent  the  access 
of  insects,  the  capture  of  which  would  of  course  have  vitiated  the 
experiment ;  in  each  plate,  the  plants  on  one  side  of  the  partition 
were  kept  without  animal  food,  while  those  on  the  other  side  were 
fed  at  frequent  intervals  with  pieces  of  roast  meat  of  about  one-fiftieth 
•of  a  grain  in  weight.      The  experiment  was  begun  on  the  12th  of 
.June,   1877,  on  which,  as  on  the  following  day,  the  operation  of 
feeding  was  performed ;  this  was  discontinued  until  the  5th  of  July, 
but  from  that  time  was  continued  regularly.     By  the  15th  of  July 
the  plants  on  the  fed  side  were  markedly  greener  than  those  on  the 
starved  side,  and  a  microscopical  examination  showed  that  the  former 
contained  a  far  greater  amount  of  chlorophyll,  the  grains  of  chlorophyll 
being  loaded  with  starch.     The  fed  plants  were  therefore  assimilating 
more  rapidly  and  were  laying  up  more  reserve  material  than  the  unfed. 
On  the  5th  of  August  the  number  of  fed  was  found  to  be  distinctly 
:greater   than   that  of  starved  plants,  in  the  proportion  of  149  to 
100,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  were,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  experiment,  in  slight  excess  in  every  one  of  the  plates,  and  were, 
to  all  appearance,  in  a  more  flourishing  condition. 

The  plants  flowered,  and  by  the  end  of  August  nearly  all  the  seed 
-capsules  were  ripe.  The  flower  stems  were  then  cut  off,  the  seeds 
collected,  and  the  plants  themselves  in  three  out  of  the  six  plates 
dried.  The  two  sets  were  then  compared  with  one  another,  in  respect 
of  their  number,  size,  and  weight,  the  number  of  capsules  produced, 
the  weight  of  the  capsules,  and  the  number  and  weight  of  their 
contained  seeds.  The  results  thus  obtained  are  very  striking  ;  in  one 
circumstance  only — that  of  the  average  height  of  the  plants — was 
the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  unfed  specimens,  and  even  then  the 

*  'The   Nutrition  of  Drosera  rotundifolia.'      Journal  of  the  Linn<ean  Society, 
Botany,  vol.  xvii.  No.  1)8,  1878. 
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proportion  was  only  as  100  to  99'9  ;  in  every  other  respect  they  were 
completely  outstripped  by  those  supplied  with  ready-made  nitrogenous 
food.  One  very  interesting  point  is,  as  Mr.  Darwin  remarks,  that 
the  difference  is  most  marked  in  all  those  structures  relating  to- 
reproduction  :  thus  while  the  proportion  between  the  average  weights 
of  the  starved  and  fed  plants  is  as  100  to  141-3,  and  that  between  the- 
total  number  of  stems  as  100  to  169'9,  the  total  calculated  number 
of  seeds  yielded  by  all  the  plants  was  as  100  to  241 '5,  and  the  total 
calculated  weight  of  the  seeds  as  100  to  379'7.  Thus  the  very 
remarkable  result  is  arrived  at  that,  with  equal  numbers  of  unfed- 
and  fed  plants,  the  latter  were  enabled  to  produce  nearly  two  and  a 
half  times  as  many  seeds,  and  nearly  four  times  as  great  a  weight  of 
seeds,  as  the  former,  by  being  supplied  with  a  quantity  of  animal 
food  so  small  that  each  plant  could  not  have  had  more  than  a  few 
grains  during  the  whole  time  the  experiment  lasted. 

After  the  removal  of  their  flower  stalks,  the  plants  in  three  of" 
the  plates  were  allowed  to  rest  during  the  winter  in  a  hothouse,  and 
were  once  more  examined  in  the  spring.  It  was  then  found  that  the 
rootstocks  on  the  fed  sides  were  visibly  larger  than  those  on  the 
starved  sides,  and  that  this  betokened  the  storing  up  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  material  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the  number 
of  starved  to  that  of  fed  plants  was  as  100  to  108,  the  proportion 
between  their  average  weights  was  as  100  to  213,  and  that  between 
their  total  weights  100  to  251*6.  Thus,  although  the  fed  plants  had 
consumed  so  much  more  substance  in  the  production  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  larger  seeds,  they  had  yet  been  able  to  lay  up  so  great  a 
store  of  reserve  material  as  to  come  up  the  next  spring,  each  more 
than  twice  as  heavy  as  similar  plants  kept  without  animal  food,  but 
otherwise  under  precisely  similar  conditions. 

In  a  postscript  to  his  paper,  Mr.  F.  Darwin  states  that  researches, 
resembling  his  own  in  all  essential  respects  have  been  carried  out  in 
Germany  by  MM.  Reiss,  Kellerman,  and  von  Eaumer,  the  chief 
difference  between  their  experiments  and  his  being  that  they  fed 
their  plants  with  aphides  instead  of  with  roast  meat.  The  results 
obtained  are  quite  in  agreement  with  those  of  Mr.  Darwin,  and  thus 
furnish  an  independent  proof  of  the  fact,  that,  so  far  from  its  being 
impossible  for  plants  to  assimilate  previously  elaborated  protoplasm 
instead  of  building  it  up  from  simple  inorganic  compounds,  they  may 
and  do  take  in  nitrogenous  food  in  that  complex  form,  and  profit  by  the 
change  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  more  and  larger  seeds,  and  to  lay 
up  greater  quantities  of  reserve  material  for  the  next  season's  growth. 

The  study  of  the  '  carnivorous  plant '  has  shown  how  similar  are 
the  digestive  processes  in  the  higher  members  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom to  those  of  animals  :  a  recent  research  by  Professor  von  Naegeli G 

•  '  Ueber  die  chemische  Zusammensetzung  der  Hefe.'  SitzungsbericJite  dcr  math.- 
pTiys.  Claste  der  k,  ft.  Akad.  for  Wissenschaften  zu  Munch,  1878,  Heft  2. 
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^extends  the  similarity  to  one  of  the  lowest  of  Protophytes — the  yeast- 
plant,  and  shows,  further,  the  closest  analogy  between  the  two  great 
.groups  of  living  things  in  respect  of  another  important  function,  that 
'of  excretion.  Naegeli's  analyses  of  yeast  show  that,  besides  the  albumi- 
noids of  which  the  contents  of  the  cells  are  mainly  composed,  there 
•always  exist  about  two  per  cent,  of  peptone,  a  substance  hitherto  only 
known  in  animals  as  a  result  of  the  digestion  of  protoids.  The  peptone 
in  yeast  exists,  moreover,  under  the  three  modifications  (a-,  &-,  and  c- 
•peptones  of  Meissuer)  which  have  been  taken  to  represent  as  many 
stages  in  the  digestion  of  proteids  in  the  stomach  of  a  mammal. 

It  has  long  been  known  that,  in  plants  as  in  animals,  the  giving 
•off  of  carbonic  acid,  as  a  product  of  tissue-waste,  was  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  life ;  but  respecting  the  nature  of  the  nitrogenous 
-products  of  oxidation,  the  existence  of  which,  reasoning  from  analogy, 
was  quite  as  certain  as  that  of  carbonic  acid,  little  or  nothing  was 
ascertained.  But  Naegeli's  results  show  that  besides  the  glycerine  and 
succinic  acid  known  to  exist  as  *  extractives '  in  yeast,  there  are  also 
•leucin,  guanin,  xanthin,  and  sarkin,  all  of  which  are  well  known  as 
nitrogenous  products  of  the  waste  of  animal  tissue,  many  of  them 
being  normal  constituents  of  the  urinary  secretion  of  the  lower 
•animals,  while  one — leucin — is,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  an  inter- 
•mediate  stage  in  the  formation  of  urea,  the  most  important  consti- 
tuent of  the  urine  of  mammals. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  some  observations  of  M.  Miquel 7 
•on  the  means  of  dispersal  of  yeast,  and  presumably  also  of  other 
•minute  organisms,  may  be  mentioned.  M.  Miquel  exposed  to  the  air 
in  the  wine  country  of  the  south  of  France,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
•tember,  vessels  containing  sterilised  grape-juice,  and  he  found  that,  in 
•every  case,  spontaneous  fermentation  took  place,  provided  that  the 
vessels  were  uncovered,  but  that  if  a  covering  of  fine  gauze  was  placed 
over  them  only  a  comparatively  small  number  fermented,  the  remainder 
"becoming  mouldy.  He  attributes  this  fact  to  the  free  access,  in  the 
former  case,  of  gnats  carrying  yeast-cells  on  their  proboscides  from  the 
vineyards.  If  this  be  true — and  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  it 
— it  furnishes  us  with  an  interesting  case  of  the  transport  of  infec- 
tious matter  by  insects. 

An  argument  for  the  doctrine  of  contagium  vivum  is  afforded  by 
•the  instructive  history  of  an  epidemic  of  typhus  which  took  place  last 
year  in  the  barracks  at  Tubingen.8  The  barracks  are  constructed  to  hold 
two  companies  in  each  wing,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  forty-eight 
.men  who  fell  ill  belonged,  without  exception,  to  the  two  companies 
— the  9th  and  10th — inhabiting  the  eastern  wing  of  the  building,  to 

7  '  De  la  presence  dans  1'air  du  ferment  alcoolique.'     Comptes-Rendus^ov.  11, 
1878. 

8  Dotter,   '  Eine  Typhusepidemie  in  der  Kaserne  zu  Tubingen  in  Januar,  &c. 
1877.'     Centralllattf.  d.  med.  Wiss.,  1878,  No.  40. 
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which  part  the  disease  was  exclusively  confined.  There  seemed  to  be- 
no  possibility  of  infection  from  without,  and  such  causes  as  improper 
food,  bad  air,  exhaustion,  or  cold,  would  have  affected  all  the  soldiers 
•equally.  Attention  was,  therefore,  directed  to  the  water  supply,  and 
it  was  found  that  there  were  four  springs  for  the  whole  building,  one 
of  which  was  used  exclusively  by  the  9th  and  by  the  eastern  half  of 
the  10th  Company.  Of  the  twenty-five  cases  of  illness  in  the  latter 
Company,  no  less  than  twenty-one  belonged  to  its  eastern  half,  so 
that  forty-five  out  of  the  whole  forty-eight  cases  were  of  men  who 
had  used  the  water  of  this  particular  spring.  A  further  inquiry 
showed  that  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  spring,  was  a 
pit  full  of  vegetable  debris,  known  to  have  formerly  been  a  stagnant 
.pool ;  the  shaft  dug  for  the  spring  in  question  was  found,  by  samples  of 
earth  taken  from  it,  to  be  very  rich  in  organic  constituents,  and  the 
•water  of  the  spring  itself  was  remarkably  rich  in  living  organisms. 

In  the  first  number  of  this  Review  we  drew  attention  to  Mr.  F. 
Day's  observations  on  certain  amphibious  fishes  of  India.  Similar 
observations  have  recently  been  made  on  South  American  fishes,  by 
M.  Jobert,0  who  has  recorded  some  very  remarkable  facts.  We  men- 
tioned that  in  Ophiocephalus,  the  air-breathing  organs  consist  of 
a  pair  of  offshoots  from  the  pharynx,  quite  independent  of  the  air- 
bladder,  so  that  the  true  homologue  of  the  lung  of  the  higher  verte- 
brates, itself  serving  only  as  a  float,  coexists  along  with  special  dilata- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal,  to  which  the  actual  functions  of  a  lung- 
were  assigned.  It  has  always  been  thought,  indeed,  that  in  no 
Teleostean  fish  did  the  air-bladder  take  on  a  respiratory  function,  but 
that  in  every  case,  where  the  habits  of  the  animal  rendered  the  direct 
breathing  of  air  a  necessity,  some  other  portion  of  the  digestive  tract 
was  modified  for  the  purpose. 

Jobert  has,  however,  re-examined  some  rather  doubtful  cases,  and 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  at  least  three  bony  fishes,  namely,, 
Erythrinus  brasiliensis,  E.  tceniatus,  and  Sudis  gig  as,  the  swim- 
bladder  is  physiologically,  as  well  as  morphologically,  a  lung.  In  the 
two  first-named  species  the  bladder  is  divided  into  two  compartments, 
the  anterior  part  of  the  hindermost  of  which  is  very  abundantly 
supplied  with  blood-vessels,  derived  not  only  from  the  usual  branch  of 
the  aorta,  but  from  a  special  vein  bringing  venous  blood  from  the 
intestine,  and  even  from  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  After  circulating 
through  the  rich  plexus  of  blood-vessels  in  the  air-bladder,  the  blood 
is  returned  in  a  purified  state  directly  to  the  sinus  venosus  or  hind- 
most division  of  the  heart,  instead  of  being  taken  into  the  portal 
vein,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  returning  current  from  the 
swim-bladder.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  a  third  species 

9  '  Recherches  pour  servir  a  1'histoire  de  la  respiration  chez  les  Poissons.'    Ann., 
fas  Sci.  Nat.,  Zool.,  t,  v.  (1877)  and  t.  vii.  (1878). 
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of  the  same  genus,  E.  trahira,  has  an  air-bladder  of  the  ordinary 
character,  and  is  consequently  unable  to  breathe  air  directly. 

The  arrangement  is  essentially  similar  in  Sudis  gigas,  except 
that  the  long-  air-bladder  attains  the  requisite  degree  of  vascularity 
only  on  its  dorsal  surface,  when  it  has,  according  to  M.  Jobert,  the 
appearance  of  a  bird's  lung. 

A  still  more  remarkable  arrangement  is  met  with  in  the  genera 
Colitis,  Doras,  Hypostomus,  and  Callichthys,  the  three  latter  of 
which  are  now  described  for  the  first  time  by  M.  Jobert.  Hypostomus 
rises  regularly  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  giving  out  a  quantity  of 
impure  air  by  the  mouth  or  by  the  opercular  aperture,  and  taking  in 
a  fresh  supply  by  the  mouth.  The  air  thus  taken  in  is  passed,  not 
into  an  offshoot  of  the  digestive  canal,  but  into  a  specially  modified 
portion  of  the  canal  itself,  in  that  part  of  the  intestine  which  im- 
mediately follows  the  stomach.  Here  the  mucous  membrane  entirely 
loses  its  ordinary  character,  being  devoid  both  of  villosities  and  of 
glands,  and  therefore  no  longer  suited  for  absorption  or  secretion. 
The  walls  of  this  portion  contain  a  rich  plexus  of  blood-vessels, 
supplied  partly  from  the  aorta,  but  partly  also  by  a  vein  bearing 
blood  from  the  remainder  of  the  intestine.  After  circulating  through 
the  plexus,  and  undergoing  aeration,  the  blood  is  returned,  as  usual, 
into  the  portal  vein. 

Doras  seems  to  present  an  interesting  intermediate  state  between 
the  ordinary  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  that  found  in 
Hypostomus  ;  the  respiratory  portion  of  the  intestine  being  provided 
with  villosities,  but  devoid  of  glands. 

In  Callichthys  a  still  more  remarkable  specialisation  is  found : 
the  portion  of  the  intestine  modified  for  respiratory  purposes  is  situ- 
ated quite  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  canal,  and  in  correspond- 
ence with  this,  the  effete  air  is  expelled,  not  by  the  mouth,  but  per 
anum.  The  fish  comes  regularly  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  and  can 
even  perform  its  remarkable  respiratory  function  in  free  air  ;  it  lives 
without  inconvenience  in  water  from  which  the  air  has  been  expelled 
by  boiling,  and  which  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  oil  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  fresh  air,  but  it  dies  if  prevented  from  coming  to  the 
surface  to  breathe,  its  gills  being  quite  insufficient  for  its  respira- 
tory needs. 

Thus,  besides  the  cases  in  which  the  branchial  apparatus  is 
modified,  as  in  Anabas,  to  subserve  aerial  respiration,  there  are  no 
less  than  three  distinct  kinds  of  air-breathing  organs  found  among 
the  Teleostei,  all  formed  by  a  modification  of  the  alimentary 
canal  itself  or  of  diverticula  of  it.  In  Erythrinus  and  Sudis  the  air- 
bladder  is  the  respiratory  organ,  in  Ophiocephalus,  Saccobranchus, 
and  Amphipnous,  the  function  is  assigned  to  paired  offshoots  of  the 
pharynx,  and  in  Cobitis,  Doras,  Hypostomus,  and  Callichthys,  to  a 
portion  of  the  intestine. 
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THE  FRIENDS  AND  FOES  OF  RUSSIA. 


IT  is  a  common  and  a  profitable  trick  of  party  to  assume  the 
mask  of  nationality.  It  is  safely  calculated  that  such  an  assumption, 
successfully  achieved,  will  disintegrate  the  ranks  of  the  opponents ; 
since  it  is  not  only  a  just,  but  an  elementary  proposition  that  the 
interests  of  the  country  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  interests  of  party. 
Upon  this  safe  calculation  the  Tories  of  to-day,  aided  by  some  whom 
accidents  or  passions  have  rallied  to  their  standard,  have  been  working 
steadily  for  the  last  two  and  a  half  years.  It  seems  that  the  game  is 
nearly  played  out,  and  the  pretext  worn  too  thin  to  cover  effectually 
what  it  hides.  Sympathy  with  Russia,  with  the  despotism  of  Russia, 
with  the  bad  faith  of  Russia,  with  the  cruelty  of  Russia,  has  been  the 
charge  incessantly  reiterated  against  the  Liberal  party.  Not  only, 
it  seems,  are  they  enamoured  of  this  Power,  but  so  enamoured  of  it 
that  they  are  disposed  and  eager  to  sacrifice  for  its  sake  the  interests 
of  their  country,  which  are,  ex  necessitate  rei,  their  own  interests. 

This  filching  and  appropriation  of  the  national  credit  seems  to  be 
no  better  than  the  crowning  trick  of  a  party  warfare,  not  fastidious 
as  to  the  weapons  it  employs.     Only  on  rare  occasions  can  it  be  per- 
formed :  at  junctures,  namely,  when  a  foreign  country  happens  to 
stand  in  a  sympathetic  relation  to  some  cause  which  it  is  desired  to 
discredit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have,  or  to  be  capable  of  being 
represented  as  having,  the  will  and  power  to  inflict  injury  on  England. 
The  second  of  these  conditions  can  be  easily  fulfilled :  for  the  real 
interests  of  the  British  Empire  are  so  widely  lodged,  that,  even  apart 
from  factitious  outgrowths  and   accretions,  they  may  come  within 
arm's  length  of  every  great  country  in  the  world.     So  that  one  day 
France,  and  another  day  Germany,  and  another  day  America,  have 
served  the  turn  of  our  alarmists.     But  for  the  last  three  years  they 
have  speculated  upon  Russia  as  supplying  them  with  the  best  phlo- 
gistic to  be  had,  because  the  questions  of  the  day  have  thrown  the 
public  susceptibilities  principally  into  this  direction.     The  Slavonic, 
as  well  as  the  Christian,  sympathies  of  the  Russian  people  attached 
them  powerfully  to  a  cause,  which  the  Liberals  of  England,  renouncing 
all  theological  and  ecclesiastical  partialities  in  the  case,  were  bound 
to  favour  as  the  cause  of  liberty  against  despotism,  and  of  the  sufferer 
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-against  the  oppressor.     It  was  impossible  for  the  British  Liberals  and 
Nonconformists  to  become  the  instruments  of  wounding  that  sacred 
•cause,  the  cause  of  the  subject  races  of  the  East,  through  the  sides  of 
JRussia.     But  the  Tories  in  general  were  under  no  such  disability. 
In  the  days  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Sir  R. 
Peel,  they  were,  for  full  thirty  years,  or  from  about  1820  to  1850, 
the  great  peace  party  of  this  country.     But  they  have  unlearned  all 
.such  weakness,  together  with  many  of  the  other  lessons  inculcated  by 
those  distinguished  men ;  and  now,  on  the  high  horse  of  national 
-pride,  they  are  at  once  the  opponents  of  reform  at  home,  and  the  main 
disturbers  of  the  general  peace.     Nor  does  any  such  tie  bind  them 
-as  that  which   has  bound  the  Liberal  party  to  the  cause  of  subject 
•races  :  for  who  has  ever  heard,  in  the  recent  history  of  Toryism,  of  a 
deed  done,  or  so  much  as  a  word  spoken,  for  Freedom,  in  any  one  of 
<<the  numerous  battles  in  which,  at  so  many  spots  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  she  has  been  engaged  ? 

The  Ministry,  then,  found  an  opportunity  first  of  throwing  the 
Christian  cause  into  Russian  hands  ;  and  then,  because  the  hands 
were  Russian,  of  reviling  all,  who  refused  to  surrender  it  to  the  foul 
and  debasing  tyranny  of  Turkey,  as  being  of  necessity  the  friends  of 
Turkey's  enemy.  The  great  Russian  bogie  was  purchased  ;  and  exhi- 
•bited  at  every  fair  in  the  country.  The  game,  played  with  skill  and 
daring,  was  successful  at  least  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  where 
something  very  different  from  '  chill  penury '  sometimes  freezes  *  the 
.genial  current  of  the  soul.'  The  majorities  obtained  by  the  Govern- 
ment rose  in  number  ;  and,  though  the  action  of  an  opposite  feeling 
in  the  nation  has  at  last  reduced  them,  the  process  has  been  slow  and 
far  from  uniform.  And  now,  when  the  signs  of  change  are  fast 
gathering  in  the  sky,  the  last  hope  of  a  party  beginning  to  be  abashed 
seems  still  to  lie  in  fastening  on  the  Liberals  the  idle  and  calumnious 
imputation  that  they  are  in  some  special  and  guilty  sense  the  friends 
•of  Russia. 

But  they  forget  that  the  opening,  which  their  good  fortune  gave 
ihem,  is  now  closed,  and  that  the  old  combination  has  given  place  to 
new.  By  arms  and  blood  (for  the  British  Government  resisted  and 
broke  up  the  European  concert  which  promised  a  milder  method),  the 
special  aim  of  Russian  sympathies  has  been,  not  wholly  but  for  the 
most  part,  attained.  The  Slavonic  provinces  of  Turkey  are  now, 
through  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  a  single  nation,  independent, 
like  Servia  and  Montenegro ;  or  tributary  like  Bulgaria ;  or  at  the 
very  least  autonomous,  with  a  more  ambiguous  freedom  like  Eastern 
Roumelia.  The  work  of  deliverance  has  been  in  the  main  accom- 
plished. The  Liberals  of  England  still  owe  full  justice  to  these 
great  acts  of  Russia ;  but  they  are  no  longer  liable  to  be  charged  as 
moral  partners  in  the  cause ;  for  the  cause  has  now  been  pleaded, 
the  great  Judge  has  pronounced  His  sentence  ;  and  lands  and  races, 
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which  England  refused  to  liberate,  are  free.  Let  it  be  said  that 
Eussia  did  good  from  bad  motives.  This  is  not  now  the  question. 
The  Tories  and  their  adherents  have  yet  to  acquire  the  perception 
of  a  fact,  from  which  they  yet  strive  to  turn  away  their  vision  :  the 
fact  that  the  alliance  between  Eussia  and  the  great  cause  of  deliver- 
ance is  no  longer  the  salient  and  determining  point  of  the  Eastern 
Question.  That  alliance  has  glided  into  the  past ;  its  fruit  is  gathered  i 
and  the  position  of  Eussia,  in  its  relation  respectively  to  the  Toryism 
and  the  Liberalism  of  England,  is  no  longer  subject  to  any  disturbing 
agency.  The  Eussian  bogie  is  not  any  more  available  for  the  po- 
litical fair.  And  the  questions  can  now  be  freely  and  exhaustively 
discussed,  who  and  what  is  Eussia,  and  which  is  the  party  that  i& 
best  entitled  to  fling  in  the  teeth  of  the  other  the  charge  of  being  her 
peculiar  friends? 

Who  and  what  is  Eussia  ?  Not  the  name  of  a  complex  and 
multiform  society  of  intricate  configuration,  such  as  is  our  own  :  but 
a  vast  mass,  comparatively  inorganic,  still  nationally  young,  and 
simple  in  its  forms  of  life.  We  may  regard  Eussia,  for  the  present 
purpose,  as  including  three  elements,  three  forces  only.  First  the 
Emperor  ;  secondly  the  people  ;  thirdly  the  official,  aristocratic  and 
military  class ;  which  last  may  be  said  to  make  up  there  what,  both 
there  and  here,  passes  under  the  name  of  '  society.'  Of  these  three 
factors,  distinct  estimates  have  to  be  formed. 

The  present  Emperor  of  Eussia  has,  during  a  reign  now  approach- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  century,  given  ample  evidence  of  a  just  and  philan- 
thropic mind.  No  greater  triumph  of  peaceful  legislation  is  anywhere 
recorded  than  the  emancipation  of  the  Eussian  serfs,  which  he  has 
effected.  It  is  true  that  he  gave  to  England  assurances  about  Khiva, 
which  he  has  been  unable  to  fulfil.  But  the  military  measures  taken 
against  the  Khan  apparently  had  in  view  the  real  necessities  of  peace 
and  order  in  that  region,  from  which  plunder  and  kidnapping  had 
to  be  expelled.  There  is  little  in  their  accompaniments,  either  of 
profit  or  of  power,  which  would  warrant  the  imputation  of  an  un- 
worthy motive.  It  is  more  just  to  ascribe  the  Emperor's  original 
promise  of  entire  abstention  to  an  honourable  anxiety  for  the  friend- 
ship of  England,  and  as  an  over-sanguine  expectation,  than  to  de- 
nounce as  an  act  of  bad  faith  a  resort  to  force  which  has  every 
appearance  of  reason  and  of  justice.  In  the  great  matter  of  the  war 
with  Turkey,  I  avow  my  belief  that  the  Emperor  was  prompted  by 
motives  of  humanity,  which  drew  additional  force  from  the  special 
sympathies  of  race  and  of  religion. 

Justice  seems  to  require  a  similar  admission  in  regard  to  the 
Eussian  people.  They  are  a  peaceful  and  submissive  race,  whose 
courage  in  the  field  is  that  of  a  determined  and  uncalculating 
obedience.  Domestic  in  their  habits,  rural  in  their  pursuits,  and 
fighting  the  battle  of  ordinary  life  under  hard  conditions,  they  are- 
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little  open  to  the  evil  influences  of  what  is  here  termed  Jingoism ;: 
the  conscription  has  for  them  no  charms ;  and  war  summons  them  to 
little  else  than  privation,  wounds,  disease,  and  death.  Probably  few 
among  us  are  so  biassed  as  to  doubt  that  the  Eussian  people  have- 
been  moved,  during*  the  last  three  years,  by  a  thrill  of  genuine 
emotion  on  behalf  of  their  enslaved  and  suffering  brethren,  rather 
than  by  '  Kussian  interests,'  or  appeals  to  pride,  or  the  lust  of 
territorial  aggrandisement. 

That  which  reason  bids  us  to  conclude  as  to  the  people,  we  must  also 
suppose  at  least  as  to  individuals  in  the  class  which  I  have  described 
as  the  third  great  moving  force  of  the  Eussian  Empire.     Of  this 
type  was  Colonel  Kirieff,  who  met  and  indeed  courted  a  hero's  death 
in  the  Servian  war  of  1 876.     But  the  general  character  and  tendencies 
of  the  body  are  another  matter.      The  spirit  of  aggression  has  a 
natural  home  in  the  oligarchic,  diplomatic,  and  military  class,  whose 
personal  and  specific  leanings  it  as  strongly  favours  as  it  counteracts 
the  interests  of  the  people.     We  have  seen  too  plainly  what,  though 
with  many  honourable  exceptions,  are  the  tendencies  and  leanings  of 
the  corresponding  classes  even  among  ourselves,  where  their  senti- 
ments are  modified,  and  their  action  limited,  by  free  public  discussion 
and  by  popular  institutions.     It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  what 
are  the  propensities,  and  what  the  power  of  the  military,  official,  and 
aristocratic  elements  of  Eussian  society ;  what  pretexts  they  may  ad- 
vance, and  what  use  they  may  be  tempted  to  make  of  the  huge  but  in- 
organic forces  of  the  nation,  which  lie  almost  helplessly  at  their  dis- 
posal. It  is  not  necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  shades  and  subdivisions  of 
opinion,  or  to  distinguish  Moscow  from  St.  Petersburg.    It  would  not  be 
just  to  treat  even  the  incorporated  influences  we  are  now  considering  as 
a  mass  of  unmixed  evil.    But  this  class,  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  other 
countries  and  the  peace  of  the  world,  is  the  dangerous  class  of  Eussia ; 
the  class  that  prides  itself  upon  wisdom  because  it  has  power ;  the 
class  that  thinks  itself  cultivated  because  it  has  leisure ;  that  includes 
all  those  who  claim  to  lead  the  nation  because  they  have  long  and 
often  misled  it,  and  to  think  and  act  for  it,  and  drag  it  in  the  train 
of  their  thoughts  and  acts,  because  they  live  upon  it.     This  class,  or 
rather  this  conglomerate  of  classes,  ever  watchful  for  its  aims,  ubiqui- 
tous yet  organised,  standing  everywhere  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  people,  and  oftentimes  too  strong  for  both,  is  at  work  day  and 
night  to  impress  its  own  character  upon  Eussian  policy.     The  Duke 
of  Wellington  declined  to  place  confidence  in  Eussia ;  for,  as  he  said 
with  strong  sense  and  truth,  it  was  not  his  business  to  place  confidence 
in  foreign  Governments.     It  is  our  business  to  judge  them  fairly, 
but  to  watch  them  closely :  and  in  our  present  judgments  to  avail 
ourselves  of  all  the  aid  that  can  be  derived  from  the  observation  of 
the  past. 

Thus  mixed  in  the  composition  of  its  political  forces,  and  having 
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not  yet   emerged    from    her   despotic   institutions,   the   Kussia   of 
Alexander  and  of  Nicholas  was  undoubtedly  the  head  of  European 
Toryism,   even  while   Austria  was   its   right   hand.      She   was   the 
.greatest  and  most  important  member  of  the  Holy  Alliance.     In  the 
case,  however,  of  the  Christian,  and  especially  the  Slavonic  Provinces 
of  Turkey,  the  sympathies  of  religion  and  race  traversed  the  ordi- 
nary action  of  the  instincts  of  power.     Hence  has  arisen  more  than 
once  an  exceptional  relation  between  Eussia  and  the  Liberals  of  this 
country.     At  the  period,  for  example,  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  she 
-and  they  fought  on  the  same  side.     At  the  epoch  of  the  Crimean  war, 
when  she  struggled  for  the  power  of  an  arbitrary  interference,  and  not 
for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed,  there    was   no    room   for   such   an 
-alliance.     But  in  1876,  she  was  content  to  work  as  a  member  of  the 
European  family,  in  strict  concert  with  its  other  members.     When 
the  deplorable  abstention  of  England  from  the  performance  of  duty 
broke  up  that  concert,  and  left  her  to  act  alone,  Liberalism  could 
not  on  account  of  the  instrument  condemn  the  end,  or  desire  that 
the  subject  races  of  Turkey  should   remain  debased   by  servitude, 
because   the    Government   that  represented   free    England   for    the 
moment  baffled  and  befooled  every  joint  movement  to  deliver  them. 
It  was  left  to  the  despot  to  perform  the  duty  of  the  free.     But, 
•unless  in  such  cases  of  pure    exception,  Russia  has  uniformly  and 
habitually   ranged   in   European   politics   with   the    antagonists   of 
freedom.     Though  I  speak  mainly  of  the  reigns  of  Alexander  and  of 
Nicholas,  it  would  probably  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  personal 
^change  in  the  occupancy  of  the  throne  has  broken,  or  could  break, 
the  chain  of  an  evil  tradition. 

But  that  evil  tradition,  which  places  an  insurmountable  barrier 
between  the  sympathy  of  British  Liberalism  and  the  European  policy 
of  the  Czars,  has  also  entitled  that  Empire  to  the  sympathy  of 
'Toryism,  and  has  earned  for  it  that  sympathy.  Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  Tories  of  this  country  have  approved  of  all  the  acts  of 
Russia  in  Poland,  which  have  left  an  ineffaceable  stain  upon  the 
Empire  and  the  age.  But  I  reckon  that,  in  every  struggle  which  has 
-arisen  since  the  peace  of  1815,  the  sympathies  of  British  Toryism 
have  regularly  gravitated  to  the  side  of  power,  and  therefore  to  the 
side  of  Russia.  Liberalism  has  only  found  itself  in  any  sense  on  the 
.side  of  Russia  at  the  rare  times  when  Russia  had  taken,  for  whatever 
Teason,  the  side  of  Liberalism.  But  these  are  exactly  the  occasions, 
and  the  only  occasions,  when,  with  an  equal  certainty  of  instinct, 
British  Toryism  has  entered  the  lists  against  her ;  and  has  thought,  by 
the  loudness  and  violence  of  its  clamours,  to  cast  into  the  shadows  of 
•oblivion  the  fact  that  it  had  really  regarded  her  as  its  natural  ally. 
Russia,  as  the  greatest  among  the  standing  antagonists  of  the  Liberal 
movement  in  Europe,  had  a  claim  on  its  respect.  But  this  claim 
vanished  away  when,  contrary  to  her  wont,  she  was  breaking  chains, 
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instead  of  forging  them.  And  when,  in  addition,  phantom  interests 
of  England  were  brought  into  the  field,  the  patriotic  violence  of  our- 
Tories  against  Eussia  became,  under  this  double  influence,  as  hot  as  if 
they  had  not  been  her  traditionary  friends. 

But  as  they  seem  to  have  themselves  forgotten  this  traditionary 
friendship,  now  unhappily  suspended,  it  may  be  well  to  run  briefly 
over  the  long  series  of  occasions,  on  which  it  has  been  manifested  and' 
confirmed. 

From  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  onwards,  whenever  there  has  been  a 
struggle  in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Turkish  Provinces,  Russia  has  taken  the  side  of  English  Toryism,  and 
English  Toryism  has  taken  the  side  of  Russia.     The  partition  of" 
Europe,  effected  at  Vienna  without  reference  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  was  agreeable  to  the  ideas  of  both,  and  had  a  kind  of  sanctity 
in  their  eyes.     Every  deviation  from  that  Treaty,  and  every  effort  to 
disturb  it,  were  discountenanced  by  each  in  their  several  degrees  and 
modes.     Russia  supported  Metternich ;  and  received  his  support  on 
all   occasions  except  when,  in   the   case  of  Greece,  she  cooperated' 
powerfully  in  the  work  of  liberation ;  and  Metternich,  it  need  hardly 
be  observed,  commanded  the  steady  sympathy  of  English  Tories.     In: 
Italy,  Russia  and  the  Tories  supported  the  Austrian  system.     Russia- 
eyed  askance,  and  the  Tories  abhorred,  the  foreign  policy  of  Mr. 
Canning.     Russia  and  the  Tories  contemplated  with  displeasure  the 
French  Revolution  of  1830.     Both  regarded  with  still  more  active- 
displeasure  the  revolt   of  Belgium,  which   even   the   mild    official 
Toryism  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Government  condemned  in  the- 
Speech  from  the  Throne  after  the  accession  of  William  the  Fourth.. 
In  the  difficult  operation  of  creating  the  Belgian  kingdom,  which 
was  probably  the  crown   of  Lord   Palmerston's   diplomatic   efforts,, 
England,   with   the  variable   support  of  Orleanist  France,  wrought 
zealously  on  its  behalf;  but  the  Holy  Alliance,  with  the  steady  coun- 
tenance of  the  English  Tories,  as  zealously  against  it.     In  Spain,  in 
Portugal,  the  case  was  the  same.    Austrianism  in  Italy,  Russianism- 
in  Poland,  whoever  heard  of  a  Tory  effort  or  a  Tory  remonstrance 
against  them  ?     If,  among  the  caprices  of  Fortune,  it  chanced  that 
another  strain  was  heard,  as  when  Mr.  Butler  Johnstone  delivered  sn 
maiden  speech  of  great  ability  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  cause,  it  was 
regarded  as   an  accidental  and  youthful  eccentricity,  and  did  not 
serve  in  the  slightest  degree  to  colour  the  general  feeling  of  the 
party.     The  climax  of  Russianism  under  Nicholas  was  reached,  when- 
he  lent  the  might  of  his  legions  to  reinforce  the  feebler  arm  of  Austria, , 
and  extinguished  in  blood  the  movement  of  the  Magyars.     But  who- 
has  ever  heard  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Tory  party  with  Hungary 
when  she  was  fighting  for  her  freedom  ?  or  until,  within  these  last 
three  years,  she  took  unworthily  the  part  of  an  Eastern  oppression 
tenfold  worse  than  that  which  she  had  agitated  Europe  to  overthrow  ?' 
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In  truth,  if  there  be  one  fact  more  clearly  written  than  another  on 
the  history  of  the  last  half-century,  it  is  the  general  sympathy  of 
British  Toryism  with  that  side  in  Continental  politics  which,  under 
the  pretence  of  supporting  order,  ever  contended  against  freedom  in 
all  its  forms.  This  was  the  stereotyped  taunt  of  Liberals  against 
Toryism  when  the  first  Government  of.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  taken 
office  in  1834-5,  and  had  been  defeated  at  the  General  Election  in 
the  three  capitals  of  the  three,  countries.  It  was  embodied  in  a 
sarcastic  psean  of  Mr.  Gisborne's  during  the  existence  of  that  short- 
lived Government.  On  its  reception,  he  said  :  '  London,  and  Dublin, 
and  Edinburgh  were  disgusted  ;  but  there  was  joy  in  St.  Petersburg, 
in  Berlin,  and  in  Vienna.' 

Let  not,  then,  the  retainers  of  the  Administration,  by  reason  of 
their  short  and  quite  intelligible  infidelity,  repudiate  their  brilliant 
inheritance  as  the  representatives,  on  this  side  the  Straits,  of  those 
who  for  sixty  years  have  had  it  for  their  daily  and  nightly  thought  to 
resist  the  progress  of  freedom  in  Europe,  and  in  whose  eyes  even  the 
worst  of  the  thrones  of  Europe  were  as  sacred  as  was  the  Corn  Law. 
It  will  assist  the  people  of  this  country  in  passing  judgment  on  the 
great  question  how  it  shall  be  governed  under  the  next  Parliament, 
if  they  bear  in  mind  that  everywhere,  except  in  Turkey,  Russian, 
statesmanship  has  headed  and  sustained  the  votaries  of  reaction,  with 
the  support  and  sympathy  of  English  Toryism.      But,  in  Turkey 
alone,  she  has  de  facto  achieved,  by  her  unaided  efforts,  a  work  of 
liberation :  and  it  is  here,  and  here  only,  that  the  Tories  of  England 
have  turned  against  her.      That   work  of  liberation,  a   great  and 
signal  one,  the  Liberals  of  England  will   neither  deny  nor  forget. 
But,  when   Russia   shall   return  to   her  old  vocation  in   European 
politics,  they,  under  the  compulsion  of  their  principles,  and  in  con- 
formity with  their  history,  must  maintain  against  her,  as  well  as 
against  Austria  and   all   the   foes  of  freedom,  an  opposition  more 
scrupulous  and  equitable,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  than  the  war  waged  by 
the  Tories  against  their  old  ally,  but  one  not  less  steady. 

It  may  be  right  after  what  has  been  said  of  the  standing  sympathy 
between  Toryism  and  the  policy  of  the  Russian  Government,  to  pro- 
duce some  printed  illustration  of  the  esteem  in  which  that  Govern- 
ment was  held  in  high  Tory  quarters.  Nothing  can  be  more  to  the 
point  for  such  a  purpose  than  the  speech  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war.  That  war  was  not  aimed  at 
our  interests,  or  likely  to  involve  us  in  its  vortex.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  organ  of  the  party,  he  advised  the  Government  of  that  day  at 
once  to  join  hands  with  Russia,  as  the  best  coadjutress  we  could  have 
at  such  a  crisis. 

An  alliance — I  will  not  use  the  word  alliance,  because  it  ma}-  give  rise  to  some 
misapprehension — but  a  cordial  understanding  between  England  and  Russia  to 
restore  peace,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  position  in  which  both  countries  are 
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placed  with  respect  to  the  belligerents  by  the  quarantining  of  these  provinces  (the 
Saxon  provinces)  to  Prussia,  a  cordial  understanding  and  co-operation  between 
these  two  great  Powers  would  be  liable  to  no  sinister  interpretation  and  excite  no 
suspicion,  because,  as  I  have  just  said,  it  would  be  a  natural  consequence  of  their 
diplomatic  engagements.  I  hope  therefore  there  will  be,  between  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  Russia,  not  a  mere  genial  exchange  of  platitudes  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  restoring  peace  and  averting  the  horrors  of  war,  but  something  more. 
I  hope  they  will  confer  together  as  two  great  Powers  who  have  entered  into  the 
same  engagements,  and  as  two  Powers  who  themselves  may  be  forced  to  take  the 
part  of  belligerents.1 

A  passage  of  which  the  entire  substance,  with  the  reason  alleged, 
was  really  much  more  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  1874  than 
to  the  case  of  1870. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  consider  more  particularly  the  temporary 
defection  of  the  Tories  from  the  Eussian  camp.  They  have  under- 
taken for  this  occasion  the  role  of  enemies  of  Eussia.  Let  us  exa- 
mine hosv  they  have  played  the  part.  Undoubtedly  they  are  able  to 
allege  that  they  have  done  much  to  affront  her  Government,  and  to 
estrange  her  people.  Not  only  is  it  probable  that  at  no  time,  without 
actual  war,  have  great  masses  of  human  hearts  throbbed  with  a  more 
hostile  excitement  than  of  late,  but  it  is  also  hardly  to  be  questioned 
that  during  the  Crimean  War  itself  there  was  nothing  among  us 
equal  or  analogous  to  the  fierce  and  almost  savage  antipathy  which 
has  ruled  a  portion  of  the  nation  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
A  phenomenon  so  singular  may  be  readily  explained  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  cases.  The  moving  sentiment  of  the  Crimean  War 
was  a  noble  indignation  at  an  ambitious  and  overbearing  effort  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  to  establish  an  arbitrary  power  of  sole  interference 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  a  resistance  to  that  outrage,  even  by 
arms,  there  was  little  to  stir  up  the  baser  elements  of  our  nature. 
The  case  was  very  different  when,  with  a  cynical  selfishness,  we 
allowed  the  rule  to  be  laid  down  that  British  interests,  no  less  ficti- 
tious, or  at  least  remote,  than  they  were  obtrusive,  were  to  be  the  rule 
and  measure  of  destiny  for  the  subject  races  of  Turkey.  It  was  not 
to  be  the  number  of  Bulgarians  massacred,  it  was  not  to  be  the  merits 
of  the  contest  between  Eussia  and  Turkey — so  we  were  assured  by 
two  successive  Ambassadors — that  were  to  determine  our  cause,  but  the 
inestimable  and  certainly  incomprehensible  British  interests  which, 
according  to  Sir  Henry  Layard,  were  at  some  period  of  the  contest 
to  compel  our  interference  as  the  defenders  of  the  Porte.  Only  foul 
waters  could  flow  from  a  source  so  polluted.  And  therefore,  without 
doubt,  the  present  Government  and  its  followers  can  plead  that  they 
have  done  their  best  to  make  the  Eussian  people  hostile  to  us.  They 
have  also  limited  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Eussian  State  by  mark- 
ing off  Egypt  as  a  land  consecrated  to  British  interests,  which  was 
to  make  war  upon  Eussia,  but  upon  which  she  might  not  make  war  in 
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return.  They  have  answered  her  promise  not  to  invade  Constanti- 
nople by  sending  a  fleet  into  its  neighbourhood.  And  they  have' 
flourished  in  her  face  the  menace  of  their  Indian  troops  at  Malta,  of 
the  great  army  behind  them,  and  of  the  inexhaustible  recruiting 
ground  from  which  they  came.  All  this  must  be  admitted.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  they  have  set  as  remarkable  an  example, 
as  is  anywhere  on  record,  of  a  partial  and  hostile  neutrality. 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  rendering  service  which  neither  can 
nor  even  ought  to  elicit  gratitude  ;  as  managing  friendship  in  a  way 
which  injures  friends,  and  as  indulging  jealousy  and  enmity  in  a  way 
which  serves  those  very  purposes  of  our  enemies  that  are  most  alien 
to  our  taste.  It  was  by  friendship  of  this  kind  that  the  friends  of 
the  British  Throne  brought  it,  under  Charles  the  First,  to  its  ruin ; 
that  the  enemies  of  American  freedom,  a  century  ago,  stimulated  the 
colonies  to  fight  for  and  achieve  an  independence  of  which  they  had 
never  dreamed ;  that  the  opponents  of  Eeform  in  Parliament,  by  an 
indiscriminate  resistance,  roused  the  determination  for  comprehensive 
change,  and  by  an  obstinate  struggle  raised  the  movement  to  an 
impetus  which  gave  to  Liberalism  its  triumph  for  forty  years.  The' 
services  conferred  in  both  these  two  cases  were  as  real  and  important 
as  they  were  unintentional.  And  in  this  most  true,  though  not  a 
little  strange  sense  it  is,  that  the  Toryism,  and  the  Tory  Government 
of  the  last  three  years  have  befriended  Eussia,  and  have  conferred  on 
her  advantages,  which  the  policy  of  Liberalism  would  have  kept 
wholly  out  of  her  reach.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  added  that  the  standing 
hostility,  represented  in  the  language  of  the  ambassadors  and  followers 
of  the  Ministry,  has  in  the  case  of  the  Ministry  itself  been  crossed,  and 
streaked  as  it  were,  by  veins  of  peculiar  intimacy,  and  by  acts  of 
association  so  close  and  suspicious,  that  nothing  less  than  a  large 
unexhausted  stock  of  reputation  as  good  Russia-haters  could  have 
made  it  safe  to  venture  on  them. 

In  1855  Eussia  obtained  possession  of  Kars.  Under  the  peace  of 
Paris,  in  1856,  she  had  to  surrender  it.  As  a  result  of  the  war  which 
British  policy  threw  upon  her  hands  in  1877,  she  has  now  incorporated 
it  in  her  Empire,  together  with  Batoum  and  an  adjoining  range  of 
country.  In  1855,  Russia  held  Bessarabia  to  the  Danube,  and 
ranked  as  one  of  the  River  States,  her  frontier  meeting  that  of 
Turkey.  In  1856,  she  was  compelled  to  recede  from  the  Danube  and 
the  Turkish  frontier;  and  the  Bessarabian  district  fronting  the 
stream  was  placed,  as  a  part  of  the  Principalities,  under  free  institu- 
tions. In  1878,  not  simply  as  the  result  of  the  present  war,  but  with 
the  direct  assistance  of  the  British  Government,  Russia  has  returned 
to  the  Danube  and  is  again  a  River  State.  The  portion  of  Bessarabia, 
which  for  twenty  years  had  enjoyed  free  and  popular  government, 
together  with  the  rest  of  Roumania,  has  been  replaced  under  despotic 
institutions.  And  though  Russia  does  not  touch  the  Turkish  frontier, 
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because  the  Dobrudscha,  now  made  part  of  Roumania,  intervenes, 
this  is  by  no  act  of  the  British  Government,  but  by  the  concession  of 
Russia  itself  to  Roumania :  a  gift  ungraciously  given,  and  reluctantly 
received. 

It  is  necessary  a  little  to  unfold  this  topic  by  an  illustration.  In 
1870,  the  Russian  Government  took  advantage  of  the  Franco-German 
War  to  declare  the  Czar  emancipated  from  that  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  which  limited  his  right  to  maintain  ships  of  war  on  the 
Euxine.  The  British  Government  examined  the  reasons  alleged  in 
justification  of  the  step,  and  found  them  inadequate.  On  its  invita- 
tion, the  Powers  met  at  a  conference  in  London.  All  of  them, 
including  Turkey,  were  willing  that  Russia  should  be  released  from 
the  stipulation :  but  she  was  required  to  accept  the  release  at  their 
hands,  and  to  admit  the  binding  force  of  the  Treaty  by  signing  a 
Protocol,  which  declared  it  to  be  a  principle  of  European  law,  that  no 
Power  could  be  liberated  from  the  obligations  of  a  treaty  but  by  the 
•consent  of  the  rest. 

This  was  habitually  called  by  the  Tories  tearing  up  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  Unhappy  Treaty  of  Paris  I  Though  torn  up  in  1871,  it  was 
sufficiently  in  force  in  1878  to  enable  those,  who  had  declared  it  to  be 
torn  up  seven  years  before,  to  keep  Europe  for  months  on  the  verge 
and  in  the  expectation  of  war,  in  order  (as  was  said)  to  compel 
Russia  to  place  her  rights  as  a  belligerent  in  subordination  to  it. 
But  it  was  not  sufficiently  in  force  to  prevent  those,  who  had  thus 
depreciated  and  afterwards  thus  exalted  it,  from  truly  tearing  it  up 
themselves,  when  they  proceeded  to  obtain  possession  of  a  Turkish, 
'island,  and  to  establish  separate  rights  of  government  over  the  whole 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  by  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  although  the  main 
object  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  been  to  declare  the  integrity  of 
Ottoman  territory,  and  to  prevent  all  separate  intermeddling  between 
the  sovereign  and  his  subjects. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  Toryism  to  charge  upon  the  late  adminis- 
tration the  responsibility  of  having  brought  about  the  change  effected 
in  1871.  The  truth  is  that  of  all  the  great  Powers  none  had  less 
to  do  with  it  than  England.  It  was  Germany  which  proposed  the 
Conference,  that  is  to  say  the  concession ;  and  Austria  had  in 
1859,  and  again  in  1869,  offered  to  take  the  initiative  in  effecting  the 
alteration.2  The  British  Government  had  never  uttered  a  syllable 
upon  the  subject.  But  what  would  their  position  have  been,  and 
what  would  have  been  said  of  their  responsibility,  if  a  writer  in  the 
Foreign  Office  had  surreptitiously  brought  about  the  disclosure  of  a 
Granville-Brunnow  agreement  duly  signed,  and  couched  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  ? 

The  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  would  have  to  express  its  profound 
regret,  in  the  event  of  Russia's  insisting  definitively  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Slack 
2  La  Russie  et  la  Turquie,  par  De  Bouhkarow,  pp.  241-2. 
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Sea  clause.  As,  however,  it  is  sufficiently  established  that  the  other  signataries  to 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  are  not  ready  to  sustain  by  arms  the  restriction  on  the  naval  force 
of  Russia  stipulated  in  that  Treaty,  England  does  not  find  herself  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  this  question  to  be  authorised  to  incur  alone  the  responsibility  of 
opposing  herself  to  the  change  proposed  ;  and  thus  she  binds  herself  not  to  dispute- 
the  decision  in  this  sense. 

The  qualification  is  added  further  on : 

If,  after  the  articles  have  been  duly  discussed  in  Congress,  Eussia  persists  in 
maintaining  them.3 

Now  this  is  the  identical  clause  of  the  Salisbury-Schouvaloff 
agreement  on  the  Bessarabian  question,  with  the  substitution  only  of 
the  words  'abolition  of  the  Black  Sea  clause'  for  'retrocession  of 
Bessarabia,'  and  *  restriction  on  the  naval  force  of  Eussia '  for  ( de- 
limitation of  Bessarabia.' 

It  is  possible,  I  admit,  that,  even  if  the  British  Government 
had  played  an  English  part  at  the  Congress,  and  had  stoutly  main- 
tained the  Roumanian  cause,  our  Plenipotentiaries  might  not  have 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  Powers  against 
Russia  already  in  possession,  and  bent  on  the  attainment  of  her 
end.  But  our  traditions  would  not  have  been  broken :  our  honour 
would  have  been  without  a  stain :  we  should  have  been  no  parties 
to  an  act  of  gross  and  tyrannous  ingratitude :  we  should  have  had 
no  share  in  the  evil  work  of  handing  back  an  European  population 
from  institutions  of  freedom  to  institutions  of  despotism.  Whereas 
we  gave  a  previous  pledge  to  vote  with  Russia  unless  we  could 
convince  her  in  the  discussion.  What  would  be  thought  of  the 
integrity  of  a  member  of  Parliament  who,  professing  attachment 
to  a  given  cause,  agreed  in  secret  with  the  opposite  side  to  vote 
against  it  unless  he  could  convince  them  by  his  speech  in  the 
debate  ?  Such,  however,  was  the  anti-national  course  adopted  by  the 
Government.  So  they  played  into  the  hands  of  Russia :  nay,  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  her  against  freedom,  for  which  she  had  some 
sort  of  excuse  in  the  wounded  pride  of  her  recollections  of  1856,  but 
they  had  no  shred  or  shadow  of  any  excuse  at  all. 

And  what  was  the  motive  for  this  unheard-of  proceeding  ?  Un- 
happily it  is  not  difficult  to  divine.  No  State,  approaching  a  many- 
headed  negotiation,  can  lay  equal  stress  on  all  its  points.  It  must 
surrender  some,  in  order  to  gain  the  others :  it  must  give  here,  that 
it  may  take  there.  On  this  giving  and  taking  principle,  the  cause 
of  liberty  was  abandoned  in  Roumania,  in  order  that  the  cause  of 
liberty  might  be  defeated  in  South  Bulgaria.  Russia  was  the  enemy 
pf  freedom  among  the  Roumans,  where  freedom  clashed  with  her  own 
territorial  aggrandisement.  She  was  its  friend  in  South  Bulgaria, 
now,  by  no  will  of  hers,  re-baptised  as  Eastern  Roumelia.  Here  all 
the  better  parts  of  her  composition  were  in  play :  the  upright  and 
.  »_May.  30,  1878.  From  the  Tiincs,  June  15,  1878. 
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benevolent  character  of  her  Monarch,  the  strong  blood-sympathies  of 
the  Eussian  masses,  the  natural  and  humane  revulsion  against  the 
abominations  of  1876.  The  great  object  of  the  British  Plenipoten- 
tiaries was  to  restore,  or  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  had  restored, 
Southern  Bulgaria,  under  its  new  name,  to  the  direct  rule  of  the 
Sultan.  To  attain  this  object  they  applied  all  their  strength,  con- 
centrated upon  it.  For  this  they  threatened  war.  But,  in  forcing 
upon  Russia  such  an  unacceptable  demand,  it  was  necessary,  under 
the  iron  presidency  of  Prince  Bismarck,  to  make  some  concession  to 
Eussia  elsewhere.  Thus,  then,  as  I  have  said,  the  cause  of  liberty  was 
abandoned  in  Eoumania,  in  order  that,  as  an  equivalent  to  us,  the 
cause  of  liberty  might  be  defeated  in  South  Bulgaria.  Eussia  was 
allowed  to  win,  where  she  was  Freedom's  enemy,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  made  to  lose,  where  she  was  Freedom's  friend. 

Such  was  the  prime  achievement  of  the  peace-with-honour  process. 
It  was  undoubtedly  a  great  triumph  over  liberty.  But  was  it  a 
great  triumph  over  Eussia  ?  It  wounded  her  only  in  the  best  of  her 
desires  and  sympathies.  She  was  pledged  to  Slav  liberation  ;  and  at 
one  point  of  the  compass  at  least,  and  on  the  scene  of  the  chief 
Bulgarian  horrors,  Slav  liberation  was  hemmed  in,  was  mutilated. 
Eussian  humanity,  if  the  sceptic  will  graciously  allow  that  such 
a  quality  exists,  was  wounded ;  the  Eussian  aggrandisement  had  been 
promoted.  We  baulked  and  defeated  Eussia  in  what  she  sought  on 
behalf  of  oppressed  and  suffering  humanity ;  in  what  concerned  our 
own  pride  and  power  we  suffered,  and  not  only  suffered,  but  effectu- 
ally helped  her  to  get  her  way. 

In  truth,  by  this  severance  of  the  Valley  of  the  Maritza  from  the 
sister  district  of  Northern  Bulgaria,  we  actually  ministered  to  the 
pride  and  power  of  Eussia,  by  creating  on  her  behalf  the  strongest 
temptation,  and  the  most  susceptible  material,  for  intrigue  to  be  carried 
on  at  pleasure.  In  liberated  countries,  such  as  Bulgaria  beyond  the 
Balkans,  there  will,  without  doubt,  subsist  a  sentiment  of  grati- 
tude towards  the  emancipating  State,  Even  so  France  stood  well 
with  the  United  States  of  America  after  the  War  of  Independence. 
To  this  sentiment  of  gratitude  a  certain  political  influence  may  be 
annexed.  But  the  limits  of  such  an  influence  are  supplied  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  nature  of  the  case  itself.  We  may  have  heard  of  a 
free  people  which  has  surrendered  its  freedom  into  the  hands  of  a 
liberator  from  within.  But  who  ever  heard  of  a  free  people  that 
gave  away  its  freedom  to  a  foreign  State  that  had  set  it  free  ?  It 
may  be  that  there  is  an  old  age  for  liberty,  as  well  as  for  indi- 
vidual men,  when  it  is 

f  In  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion/  4 
and  when  those,  who  have  enjoyed  it  long,  and  have  been  corrupted 

4  As  You  LiJic  It,  ii.  7. 
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by  the  wealth  and  power  it  brought  them,  have  degenerated  in  the 
qualities  necessary  for  its  defence  as  well  as  for  its  acquisition,  and 
have  let  it  slip  from  their  possession.  But  the  first  draught  at  least  is 
too  sweet  for  the  cup  to  be  dropped  out  of  the  hand.  The  way  to  keep 
down  Kussian  influence  over  Bulgarians  is,  to  develope  Bulgarian 
freedom  to  the  full.  The  way  to  help  and  perpetuate  Kussian 
influence  is  to  establish  sharp  contrasts  between  the  brethren  in 
blood,  who  dwell  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Balkans ;  so  that  Eussia, 
pointing  to  the  past,  will  be  enabled  plausibly  to  assert  that,  as  she 
was  the  only  Power  that  lifted  the  Northerns  from  the  slough  of 
despond  to  the  high  airy  ground  of  freedom,  so  she  is  still  the  only 
Power  to  whom  the  Southerns  can  look,  to  raise  them  also  to  the  level 
of  their  happier  brethren.  There  could  be  no  device  more  favourable 
to  the  future  intrigues  of  Russia  than  a  Bulgaria,  however  named, 
pining  in  substantial  servitude  by  the  side  of  another  Bulgaria  sub- 
stantially free.  The  freedom  of  the  North  is  already  her  work :  let 
her  not  be  in  a  condition  to  point  to  servitude  in  the  South  and  say, 
'  This  is  the  work  of  England.' 

Meantime,  it  is  already  found  that  in  the  emancipated  Bulgaria 
peace  and  goodwill  are  following  in  the  train  of  freedom.  A  letter 
of  the  9th  of  December  from  a  person  of  the  highest  authority  runs 
as  follows  :  '  In  Bulgaria  everything  is  quiet.  The  Turks  of  all  the 
region  about  Sclmmla,  Varna,  and  Eustschuk,  &c.,  have  returned  to 
their  homes.  They  are  not  only  unmolested,  but  seem  to  have  all 
the  rights  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  to  be  well  contented.' 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  found  that  when  Toryism  detected  Russia 
in  the  act  of  promoting  freedom  in  the  East,  and  turned  against  her, 
it  did  more  for  her  by  its  hostility  than  it  seems  ever  to  have  effected 
by  its  friendship,  and  put  her  in  the  way  of  securing  an  addition  of 
territory  and  a  vast  increase  of  influence. 

But  its  relations  with  Russia  touched  other  points.  Petitions 
were  presented  to  the  Congress  at  Berlin,  which  alleged  that  the  most 
frightful  sufferings  had  been  endured  by  the  Mohammedan  population 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Maritza  at  the  hands  of  the  Russian  soldiery  and  of 
the  Bulgarians.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Congress,  the  Ambas- 
sadors at  Constantinople  instituted  an  inquiry  by  an  International  Com- 
mission. The  British  Ambassador  appointed,  as  the  British  member  of 
the  Commission,  Consul  Fawcett,  well  known  as  a  thorough  partisan 
in  the  Eastern  Question.  There  were  four  members,  however,  whose 
impartiality  might  be  presumed ;  those  appointed  for  Germany, 
Austria,  France,  and  Italy.  These  four  were  equally  divided.  But 
the  French  and  Italian,  together  with  the  British  and  Turkish  Com- 
missioners, delivered,  in  the  strange  form  of  identic  notes,  a  Report 
which  to  a  considerable  extent  adopted  the  statements  set  forth  in 
the  evidence,  particularly  as  to  a  vast  and  undiscriminating  slaughter 
at  Harmanli  of  men,  women,  and  children,  stated  by  Mr.  Fawcett  to 
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be  60,000  in  number ;  which  it  appeared  to  charge  upon  the  Russian 
army.  The  signing  Commissioners  recommended  the  adoption  of 
measures  to  relieve  the  affliction  of  the  refugee  population  by  re- 
storing them  to  their  homes.  And  the  Government  have  declared 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  they  gave  credence  to  the  statements 
of  their  Commissioner. 

Into  that  portion  of  the  question,  which  affects  the  conduct  of 
the  Russians,  I  do  not  enter,  beyond  stating  that  in  my  opinion 
Ministers  were  bound  in  duty  either  to  acquit  that  brave  and 
usually  humane  army  of  the  charge,  or  to  condemn  them,  and  protest 
against  their  conduct.  They  have  done  neither.  What  is  more, 
they  seem  to  have  suffered  the  statements  which  excited  pain  and 
sympathy  in  this  country,  as  well  as  those  which  have  stirred  indig- 
nation, to  remain  in  silent  neglect  from  the  end  of  August,  when  the 
reports  were  sent  ID,  onwards  through  the  months  of  September, 
October,  and  November  ;  although  their  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
subject  by  the  protest  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and,  to  my  knowledge, 
by  other  and  more  direct  means.  But  it  remained,  strange  to  say, 
unnoticed  in  the  speeches  of  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  and  again  unnoticed 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  Both  these  remarkable  omissions 
were  made  the  subject  of  public  animadversion,  the  latter  of  them  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  At  length,  after  regarding  the  case  with 
apparent  indifference  for  three  and  a  half  months,  Ministers  announced, 
on  Friday,  December  13,  that  they  would  propose  a  public  grant 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  the  Rhodope  district.  The  amount,  it 
was  understood,  was  a  sum  of  50,OOOL  It  was  proper  to  suppose 
that,  after  so  prolonged  a  period  of  consideration,  the  act  was  deliberate 
and  determined.  But  the  intention,  brought  to  light  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  13th,  was  strangled  in  that  of  the  15th.  No  substitute 
is  offered  for  the  measure,  and  we  are  left  to  interpret  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding as  we  may.  The  muttered  disaffection  of  supporters  is  un- 
derstood to  have  caused  the  withdrawal.  But  what  other  explanation 
can  be  given  of  the  inaction,  so  strangely  prolonged  in  the  face  of 
the  responsibilities  implied  by  the  inquiry,  except  it  be  a  morbid 
and  undue  deference  to  Russia,  and  an  unwillingness  to  wound  her 
susceptibilities  in  a  case  where  only  the  interests  of  humanity,  and 
not  the  higher  and  more  sacred  obligations  of '  British  interests,'  are 
concerned  ? 

But  I  have  yet  to  state  a  more  singular  instance  of  deference  to 
Russia,  and  of  that  kind  of  deference  which  in  the  more  plain-spoken, 
though  assuredly  not  less  courteous,  days  of  Parliamentary  practice 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  described  as  truckling. 

During  the  existence  of  the  late  Administration,  a  wise,  pacific, 
and  friendly  negotiation,  due  to  the  forethought  and  initiative  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  was  instituted  with  Russia,  to  promote  the  tranquillity . 
of  Central  Asia,  and  to  insure  a  good  understanding  between  the  two 
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Empires  in  that  portion, of  the  world.  It  was  an  essential  part  of 
this  understanding,  and  was  so  recorded  in  many  avowals,  that  Eussia 
should  abstain  from  all  endeavours  to  exercise  influence  in  Afghanistan ; 
while  England,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  use  her  best  efforts  for 
inducing  the  Ameer  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  good  neighbourhood  to- 
wards his  northern  neighbours,  who  were  the  neighbours,  on  the 
other  side,  of  Eussia.  While  the  late  Government  subsisted,  this 
covenant  was  observed  on  both  sides  with  fidelity  and  advantage ; 
and  although  the  friendly  letters  of  General  Kauffmann  to  the  Ameer 
Shere  Ali  were  somewhat  officious,  they  had  not  been  deemed  to  give 
occasion  for  complaint  down  to  the  time  when  Lord  Northbrook  gave 
up  the  viceroyalty  of  India  early  in  1876. 

But  a  new  epoch  arrived  when  the  British  Government,  in  vio-.; 
lation  of  the  fifty-fifth  section  of  the  Indian  Government  Act,  brought/ 
a  handful  of  Indian  troops  to  Malta,  at  an  enormous  charge,  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  Parliament.  The  measure  is  now 
known  to  have  been  preceded  by  preparations  made  in  India  for 
moving,  through  Affghanistau,  against  the  Asiatic  territories  of  Eussia. 
Of  small  military  significance  in  itself,  it  was  obviously  intended  as 
a  stratagem  to  mislead :  to  inspire  the  perfectly  untrue  belief  that 
the  180,000  men,  who  form  our  Indian  Army,  could.be  withdrawn 
from  India,  as  our  home  Army  can,  in  case  of  need,  be  safely  with- 
drawn from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  could  thus  be.  made  available  in 
our  European  wars.  The  ulterior  aim  of  all  this,  of  course,  was  to 
intimidate  Eussia,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government  in 
giving  effect  to  the  Turkish ,  and  anti-liberal  propensities  which  it 
indulged  at  Berlin,  and  which  it  embellished  with  the  misused  name 
of '  British  interests.' 

There  probably  never  was  a  measure  of  such  large  and  varied 
indirect  operation,  which  was  adopted  with  such  an  intoxicated 
thoughtlessness.  Against  all  the  cautions  which  the  sagacity  of 
statesmanship  would  have  suggested  to  any  previous  Government, 
the  stage-effect  of  this  curious  coup  de  theatre  carried  the  day.  It 
implied  a  radical  change  in  the  conception  and  use  of  the  Indian 
Army,  which  up  to  that  time  might  have  been  best  defined  by  a  nega- 
tive :  it  was  not  an  European  Army.  The  effect  on  the  peace  of  the 
country  of  a  prolonged  or  extensive  abstraction  of  its  defensive  force, 
its  military  police,  was  not  worth  considering.  The  authority  of  the 
Parliamentary  inquiry,  which  had  pronounced  against  measures  of 
this  kind,  was  quietly  overlooked.  There  was  no  examination  of  the 
probable  results  on  the  contentment  of  India,  when  she  should 
find  herself  saddled  with  the  liability  to  provide  men  for  wars  from 
which  she  could  derive  no  advantage ;  or  on  the  soldiery,  who,  upon  a 
footing  of  inferiority  to  their  comrades,  were  to  fight  in  climates,  and 
amid  races  and  associations,  wholly  strange  to  their  experience.  The 
contemptuous  forgetfulness  of  all  these  subjects  was  remarkable. 
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But  they  were  questions  of  the  future.  The  Government  also  forgot- 
the  most  obvious  suggestion  of  the  present.;  namely,  that  the  game 
was  a  game  which  two  could  play  at. 

As  to  the  mode  of  playing  it,  the  skill  of  Kussia  appears  to  have 
been  more  conspicuous  than  her  generosity.  It  was  natural  enough 
that  she  should  prepare  to  threaten  British  India  through  Afghan- 
istan ;  and,  when  we  had  brought  an  earnest  of  the  power  of  India 
into  Europe,  should  indicate  that  there  was  also  a  possible,  though  a 
very  uninviting,  way  from  Europe  towards  India.  But  we  must 
suppose  that  the  design  of  Russia,  in  thus  directing  her  troops, 
was  much  less  military  than  political.  She  knew  with  whom  she 
was  dealing :  and  sought  to  act  on  the  timid  susceptibilities  of  the 
British  Government,  so  as  to  draw  it  into  some  false  step. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  Russia  was,  through  her  agents,  less  un- 
aware than  was  the  British  Parliament,  with  how  singular  a  perversity 
the  Indian  Government,  impelled  from  home,  had,  ever  since  the  year 
1876,  been  preparing  combustible  material,  to  which  she  might  at 
pleasure  apply  the  match.  During  more  than  two  years,  the  unfor- 
tunate Ameer  of  Affghanistan  had  been  made  the  butt  of  a  series  of 
measures  alternating  between  cajolery  and  intimidation.  Down  to 
the  time  of  Lord  Northbrook's  departure,  he  knew,  from  a  long  ex 
perience,  that  he  had  fast  friends  in  the  Viceroys  of  India :  and  with 
a  shortsightedness  of  petty  craft,  sufficiently  Asiatic,  he  endeavoured 
to  extort  from  their  goodwill  everything  he  thought  it  could  be  made 
to  yield  in  one-sided  largesses  of  men,  money,  and  engagements.  He 
knew  we  were  jealous  of  the  independence  of  Affghanistan,  and  he 
strove  to  turn  this  jealousy  to  account  for  his  personal  and  dynastic 
views.  He  desired  to  make  us  parties  in  determining  the  question  of 
.succession  to  his  throne ;  as  if  we  had  not  learned  by  sore  experience, 
in  the  case  of  Shah  Soojah,  the  folly  of  our  choosing  a  sovereign  for 
that  country ;  and  to  obtain  from  us  guarantees  for  his  security, 
which  were  not  to  be  dependent  on  his  conduct.  Of  the  wise  and 
necessary  refusal  to  enter  into  such  entangling  stipulations,  he  more 
or  less  -made  a  grievance.  He  likewise  reckoned  against  us  a  friendly 
remonstrance  of  Lord  Northbrook's  against  his  most  impolitic  and 
vindictive  severity  towards  his  son  Yakoob  Khan,  together  with  one 
or  two  minor  matters,  and  with  a  complaint  that  we  had  not,  as 
.arbiters  in  the  case  of  Seistan,  decided  according  to  the  view  which 
he,  one  of  the  parties,  entertained.  There  was  not  any  evidence  of 
serious  meaning  in  his  attempts  to  make  a  market  of  these  complaints. 
He  exhibited  to  us  no  hostility ;  for  it  was  not  a  hostile  act  to  restrain 
the  movement,  in  the  interior  of  his  dominions,  of  the  subjects  of  a 
Power  which  had  cruelly  and  wantonly  desolated  the  country,  within 
the  memory  of  many  living  Affghans.  In  1874,  Sir  R.  Pollock  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  through  a  confidential  channel  the  state  of 
his  feelings  towards  us ;  and  hereupon  he  acquainted  the  Government 
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of  India  that  they  were  in  no  respect  altered  for  the  worse.  All  the- 
Ameer  had  done  was  to  try,  like  a  spoiled  child,  to  get  as  much  as  he- 
could  out  of  our  good  nature,  and  to  lay  greater  burdens  on  the, 
willing  horse.  He  little  knew  what  a  price  he  would  have  to  pay  for 
his  indiscretion. 

In  1876  Lord  Northbrook  withdrew  ;  and  the  new  Viceroy  began 
too  faithfully  to  give  effect  to  the  new  ideas  propagated  from  home.. 
The  Ameer  had  asked  engagements,  which  implied  a  greater  intimacy 
of  relations.  The  present  Government,  through  Lord  Lytton,  de- 
clared its  readiness  partially  to  meet  his  views  in  these  respects ;, 
but  combined  with  the  concession  a  variety  of  stipulations,  which 
are  recorded  in  the  drafts  given  to  guide  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  in 
his  Peshawur  negotiations,  and  which  would  have  placed  his  inde- 
pendence entirely  at  our  mercy.  The  ordinary  salutations  of  inter- 
national intercourse  would  not  suffice.  The  British  Government  was 
determined  on  nothing  less  than  embracing  the  Ameer :  but  with  an, 
embrace  that  strangled  him.  In  the  foreground  of  these  counter- 
demands,  there  stood  one  stipulation  which  we  made  preliminary  and 
indispensable,  that  he  should  admit  British  officers  into  his  dominions 
as  Residents  at  various  points.  To  any  plan  of  this  kind  it  was 
well  known  that  he  objected,  and  Lord  Lawrence  has  shown  how 
reasonable  his  objections  were ;  not  only  because  he  could  not  answer 
for  the  good  treatment  of  our  officers  by  his  own  people,  but  because, 
as  often  as  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  India,  he  saw,  in  scores  of 
cases,  that  where  Englishmen  came  in  at  one  door,  there  and  then  the 
independence  of  Asiatic  sovereignty  went  out  at  the  other. 

The  Papers,  so  long  unduly  withheld  from  Parliament,  cover 
an  extended  field  ;  in  which  those,  for  whom  it  is  needful  to  darken 
or  evade  the  issue,  can  discover  plenty  of  bye-paths  in  which  to  dis- 
port themselves.  But  the  whole  affair  is  summed  up  and  brought 
to  a  head  in  the  detailed  conferences  of  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  with  the 
Ameer's  Minister  at  Peshawur  during  the  early  part  of  1877.  Here 
both  parties,  fully  provided  with  instructions,  declared  in  the  most 
authentic  manner  the  minds  and  intentions  of  their  principals.  And 
here  the  Ameer  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  the  little  grievances 
which,  with  a  childish  craft,  he  had  magnified  or  pretended,  had 
brought  upon  him  counter-exactions,  which  he  regarded  as  fatal  to 
himself  and  to  his  country.  Extortioner  against  extortioner,  the  strong 
one  must  prevail,  and  the  weak  one  must  go  to  the  wall.  His 
Minister  attempted  to  execute  his  change  of  front ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  Producing  the  grievances  of  the  Ameer,5  he  carefully  excluded 
from  them  all  reference  to  the  unreasonable  expectations  about  the 
succession  and  the  guarantee.  Assured  that  those  forgotten  and 
fictitious  wants  would  be  supplied,  he  came  face  to  face  with  what 
was,  to  him,  the  most  real  and  most  terrible  of  all  exactions,  the 

5  Papers,  p.  206. 
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admission  of  British  functionaries  ;  and  without  this,  he  was  told,  he. 
could  not  move  a  step  in  the  negotiations.  Not  only  so,  but 6  that 
the  promises  given  by  Lord  Mayo  and  by  Lord  Northbrook,  unless  he 
complied  with  the  demand,  would  be  withdrawn. 

It  is  not  often  that  diplomatic  conferences  have  a  pathetic  aspect. 
But  of  the  very  few  that  have  read  these  Papers,  hardly  any,  I  should 
think,  can  withhold  an  emotion  of  pity  from  the  clever,  but  over- 
matched, representative  of  the  Ameer. 

Nowhere  is  more  conspicuously  exhibited  the  unquestioned  posses- 
sion of  the  giant's  strength,  and  the  cynical  determination  to  use  it 
like  a  giant.  Again,  and  again,  and  again,  the  Asiatic  Envoy  entreats 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly  to  withdraw  the  stipulation,  which  he  declares  to  be 
fraught  with  fatal  peril  to  his  country.  All  that  the  Ameer  desires 
is  to  be  let  alone,  and  to  rest  upon  the  Treaties,  together  with  the 
promises  of  Lord  Mayo  and  Lord  Northbrook.  The  agreement  at, 
Umballa,  says  the  Minister  (p.  205),  is  sufficient  so  long  as  the 
Queen  will  let  it  remain  intact  and  stable.  *  Till  the  time  of  the 
departure  of  Lord  Northbrook,  that  previous  course  continued  to  be 
pursued '  (p.  206).  « Lord  Northbrook  left  the  friendship  without 
change,  in  conformity  with  the  conduct  of  his  predecessors '  (p.  208).. 
The  Ameer  desired  only  '  that  the  usual  friendship  should  remain 
firm  upon  the  former  footing'  (p.  211).  His  former  fears  of  Russia 
had  disappeared  ;  Lord  Northbrook  had  '  thoroughly  reassured  him ' 
(p.  211).  The  sham  or  petty  grievances  have  been  put  out  of 
view :  his  desire  only  is  that  the  Viceroy  will,  '  with  great  frankness 
and  sincerity  of  purpose,  act  in  conformity  with  the  course  of  past 
Viceroys  '  (p.  213).  But  that  is  exactly  what  Lord  Lytton  will  not 
do.  While  Parliament  was  assured  at  home  that  there  was  no  change 
in  Indian  policy,  the  trumpery  complaints  put  forward  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Ameer,  so.  long  as  he  thought  his  standing  ground 
was  safe,  were  now  made  to  rise  in  judgment  against  him.  Under 
the  pretext  of  drawing  the  bonds  of  friendship  closer,  he  was  required 
first  and  foremost  to  concede  the  admission  of  British  Residents  whose 
presence  the  Minister  stated,  eleven  times  over,  would  be  dangerous 
or  even  fatal  to  his  independence.  On  his  refusal,  he  was  told  that  he 
must  stand  alone,  and  that  he  was  no  longer  to  invoke  the  assurances 
of  the  former  Viceroys.  But  English  support  was  to  him  as  the  air  he 
breathed,  and  the  threat  of  its  withdrawal  was  used  as  an  instrument 
of  torture.  In  this  singular  negotiation,  the  ruler  of  a  thin  and 
poor  mountain  population  in  vain  struggles  through  his  Minister  to--- 
cope  with  the  agent  of  an  empire  of  three  hundred  millions.  Before 
this  agent  he  cowers  and  crouches,  like  a  spaniel  ready  bound  and 
awaiting  the  knife  of  the  vivisector.  It  is  no  wonder  if  the  Minister 
died  of  it.  At  any  rate  he  died  within  a  few  days  after  the  repulse^. 
The  Ameer,  hopeless  and  helpless,  stood  utterly  aghast.  He  sent  off" 

6  Papers,  p.  219. 
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&  new  Agent  (p.  171),  to  continue  the  conferences,  and,  as  was 
believed,  to  face  all  the  future  perils  of  the  required  concessions  rather 
than  incur  the  present  desolation  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  English 
alliance.  But  the  Viceroy  advisedly  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
"business,  because  the  Ameer  (ibid.}  had  not  shown  an  '  eagerness '  to 
concede  the  terms  which  he  conceived  to  be  pregnant  with  the  ruin 
of  his  house  and  his  country. 

Such  was  the  mode  in  which  the  present  Ministers  pursued  what 
they  constantly  announced  as  their  policy  ;  to  have,  namely,  on  their 
frontier  a  strong  and  friendly  Affghanistan  as  a  barrier  against  Eussia. 
Wishing  him  to  be  strong  and  friendly,  they  did,  and  they  still  are 
doing,  everything  which  could  make  him  weak  and  hostile.  He  stood 
between  the  two  great  Empires,  like  a  pipkin  (to  use  Lord  Lytton's 
simile)  between  two  iron  pots.  He  had  not  substantive  strength  suffi- 
cient for  self-support,  in  his  kingdom  at  once  turbulent  and  weak. 
He  required  to  lean  on  some  one ;  and  we  acquainted  him  that  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  lean  on  us.  Thus  it  was  that,  while  we  were 
in  disturbed  relations  with  Russia  as  to  European  politics,  we  laid  open 
for  her,  as  far  as  policy  could  lay  it  open,  the  way,  through  Affghanistan, 
to  our  Eastern  possessions. 

Accordingly,  Russia  did  not  trust  to  her  military  measures  only, 
but  determined  to  commit  the  unfortunate  Ameer,  whom  we  had 
thrown,  so  to  speak,  inlo  her  hands.  Her  advances  in  Central  Asia 
have  been  put  forward  as  the  excuse  for  our  pressure  upon  the  Ameer. 
But  she  has  made,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  no  advances  at  all  since 
the  annexation  of  Khokand  in  1875  :  and  that  advance  has  been  far 
more  than  compensated  by  the  establishment  of  the  Persian  autho- 
rity at  Merv,  which  has  stopped  her  only  practicable  road.  However, 
•we  kindly  opened  for  her  a  diplomatic  path  ;  and  she  began  to  press 
upon  the  Ameer  the  reception  of  a  Russian  Mission.  To  such  a 
Mission  the  Ameer  showed  a  great  repugnance.  But  in  June 7  he  was 
duly  informed  by  General  Kauffmann  that  the  mission  must  be 
received.  And  we  have  the  effrontery  (for  it  is  no  less)  to  make 
this  complaint  against  him,  that,  when  he  was  deprived  of  all  promises 
of  support  from  us,  and  cast  into  .utter  isolation,  he  did  not  bid 
defiance  to  Russia  also  by  refusing  to  her  Envoy  an  entrance  into  his 
dominions. 

But  the  Russians,  while  they  deprived  the  Ameer  of  choice  in  the 
matter,  proceeded  like  men  in  their  senses,  and  did  not  disgrace  him 
in  the  sight  of  his  own  subjects.  Time  was  allowed  for  his  decision. 
Leaving  Tashkend  in  the  end  of  May,  General  Stoletoff  waited  '  for  a 
month '  at  the  ferry  over  the  Oxus  until  the  Affghan  Bek  arrived  who 
was  to  be  his  escort.8  He  crossed  it  apparently  in  the  beginning  of 
July;  and  only  reached  Cabul  (the  exact  day  is  uncertain9)  in  the  end 

7  Central  Asian  Papers,  No.  1,  p.  140. 
8  Ibid.  No.  2,  p.  14.     .  9  Comp.  pp.  12,  14,  18. 
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of  the  month.  Now  compare  with  this  deferential  caution  our 
method,  of  proceeding.  On  the  14th  of  August- the  Viceroy  writes  an 
imperious  letter  to  the  Ameer,  virtually  commanding  him  to  receive 
an English ,  Mission.  Its  delivery  is  delayed,  by  the  death  of  the 
Ameer's  favourite  son,  until  the  12th  of  September  (p.  237).  Sir 
Neville,  Chamberlain  arrived  at  Peshawur  (p.  238)  on  the  same  day; 
and,  with  a  gross  indecency,  of  which  the  whole  blame  belongs  to  his 
.superiors,  he  proceeded,  before  there  could  be'  any  reply  from  the 
Ameer,  to  communicate  directly  with  his  servants.  He  was  autho- 
rised at  once  to  acquaint  the  Mustafi  (ibid,')  that* the  refusal  of  the 
free  passage  would  bring  matters  to  an  issue ;'  and  on  the  15th  of 
September  (p.  240)  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  demanded  from  the 
Commandant  of  the  Fort  of  Ali  Musjed  a  '  clear  reply '  whether  he  was 
prepared  to  '  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  British  Mission  '  or  not,  as  *  I 
•cannot  delay  my  departure  from  Peshawur.'  In  case  of  refusal  or 
delay,  he  would  act  independently.  The  Ameer,  thus  disgraced  in 
the  sight  of  his  own  servants  and  people,  would  not  (apparently)  have 
.sent  instructions  if  he  could,  but  certainly  could  not  if  he  would. 
These  are  his  words,  reported  by  our  own  native  Agent  (p.  241)  :  '  It 
is  as  if  they  were  come  by  force.  I.  do  not  agree  to  the  Mission, 
coming  in  this  manner :  and,  until  my  officers  have  received  orders 
from  me,  how  can  the  Mission  come  ?  ,  It  is  as  if  they  wish  to  dis- 
grace me,'  On  the  21st  the  Mission  was  refused  a  passage  by  the 
Affghan  officers,  for  the  insulted  Atneer  had  sent  them  no  in- 
structions to  grant  it.  Thus  was  got  up  by  us  the  'affront' 
which  is  put  forward  in  justification  of  a  war  as  foolish  as  it  is 
iniquitous,  and  as  iniquitous  as  it  is  foolish.  The  case  is  com- 
pleted when  we  find  that  the  Ameer  had  actually  intimated 
(p.  242)  that  he  would  receive  the  Mission  in  a  short  time  (p.  242): 
that  our  Agent  recommended  '  that  the  Mission  should  be  held  in 
abeyance '(p.  241),  as  the  Russian  Mission,  we  have  seen,  with  a 
studious  respect  for  appearances,  waited  a  whole  month  on  the  Oxus ; 
and,  finally,  that  our  Prime  Minister  declared  the  object  of  our 
proceeding  was  to  obtain  a  scientific  frontier. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  contemplating  a  pitiless  display  of  Might 
against  Right.  We  shall  now  see  how  the  genuine  bully  can  crouch 
before  his  equal.  Five  days  after  the  Viceroy  addressed  his  high- 
handed letter  to  the  Ameer,  the  Foreign  Secretary  despatched  to 
St.  Petersburg  the  expression  of  a  categorical  '  hope '  of  the  British 
Government,  equivalent  to  a  demand,  that  the  Russian  Mission,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  understanding  between  the. two  countries,  would 
be  at  once  withdrawn  from  Cabul.10  Until  the  8th  of  September,  the 
Russian  Foreign  Office  managed  to  shift  off  its  reply  ;  and  then 
.answered  that,  as  a  mission  of  simple  .courtesy,  it  was  within  the 
-understanding.  In  this  reply  the  present  Ministers  appear  at  once 
10  Central  Asian  Papers,  No.  1,  p.  150. 
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to  have  acquiesced.  No  notice  is  taken  of  it,  except  in  a  letter  to 
the  Indian  Office  from  the  Foreign  Office,  where  it  is  complacently 
treated  as  showing  that  the  understanding  with  Kussia  has  '  recovered 
its  validity.'  The  Mission,  of  which  the  immediate  withdrawal  had 
been  desired,  was  justified  by  a  shallow  and  transparent  pretext. 
This  pretext  was  accepted.  The  Mission  was  not  withdrawn,  but  the 
demand  was.  I  do  not  know  where  to  find,  in  our  modern  history, 
such  an  example  of  undue  and  humiliating  submission  to  a  foreign 
Government. 

But  when  the  facts  became  known  by  the  publication  of  the 
papers  on  the  30th  of  November,  it  was  at  once  declared,  on  the  part 
of  the  late  Government,  that  a  Eussian  Mission  at  Cabul  was  a  de- 
parture from  the  agreement  at  which  the  two  States  had  arrived,  and 
that,  however  it  might  be  justified  when  their  relations  were  disturbed,  it 
could  not  otherwise  be  justified  at  all.  Under  the  compulsion  created 
by  this  declaration,  the  Ministry  has  changed  its  course.  On  the  13th 
of  December  it  at  length  announced  that,  when  they  learned  the 
Eussian  envoy  had  left  Cabul,  they  supposed  the  Mission  had  gone 
too.  And  yet  they  knew  well  enough  that  the  two  things  are  per- 
fectly distinct :  that,  for  example,  at  the  close  of  the  Conferences  of 
Constantinople,  every  Foreign  Minister  left  the  Porte,  and  every 
Mission  remained.  Having  accepted  the  hollow  excuse  of  the  Eussian 
Government,  they  presented  one  as  hollow  for  themselves  to  Parlia- 
ment and  their  country.  But,  under  compulsion,  they  now  state  they 
do  not  acquiesce  in  the  continuance  of  a  Eussian  Mission  at  CabuL 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Eussia  will  relieve  them  from  their 
embarrassment  by  bringing  her  compliments  to  a  close,  and  allowing 
the  Mission  to  pack  up  and  depart.  Not  improbably  she  may,  if  she 
thinks  its  presence  there  might  render  it  more  difficult  for  her  to« 
act  upon  her  plan  of  leaving  the  Ameer  to  shift  for  himself  under 
the  difficulties  in  which  she  has  helped,  for  her  own  purposes,  to 
place  him.  But  how  are  we  to  escape  from  the  facts,  that  she  has 
declared  a  mission  of  courtesy  to  be  within  the  Clarendon  under- 
standing ;  that  her  declaration  has  been  received  without  protest  for 
three  months ;  and  from  the  apparent  consequence,  that  she  has 
obtained,  by  the  act  of  the  present  Ministers,  a  presumptive  title  to- 
send  a  'mission  of  courtesy'  to  Cabul  when  and  as  often  as  she 
pleases  ? 

We   have,  then,  sufficiently  established   the   following  proposi- 
tions : — 

1.  The  British  Tories  are  the  traditional  and  natural  allies  of 
Eussia,  in  the  policy  of  absolutism  which  she  commonly  has  followed 
in  Continental  affairs. 

2.  They   only   depart   from  her  when,  in  the  case   of  Turkish 
oppression,  she  departs  from  herself,  and  is  found  fighting  on  the  side 
of  freedom  and  humanity. 
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3.  In  thus  departing,  they  have  so  managed  their  resistance,  that 
they  have  played  her  game,  fortified  her  position,  and  humbled  their 
country  before  her. 

When  our  roystering  politicians  begin  their  preparations  for  the 
coming  Election,  these  propositions  may  afford  them  some  instruc- 
tion ;  and  may  render  a  degree  of  aid  to  the  people  in  answering  the 
great  question  they  must  then  answer,  whether  the  present  mode  is 
the  mode  in  ivhich  they  ivish  the  country  to  be  governed. 

They  will  not,  indeed,  lack  instruction  from  other  sources.  In 
vain  does  the  Minister  of  Finance  escape  for  the  hour  the  payment  of 
liis  just  debts  by  postponing  them  as  private  spendthrifts  use  to  do ; 
by  '  spreading '  them  over  future  years  ;  and  by  borrowing  the  money 
of  impoverished  India,  in  which  but  a  year  ago  we  were  told  that 
1,400,000  persons  died  of  famine,  until  the  Government  can  make 
up  its  mind  whether  the  war,  which  they  hope  is  nearly  concluded, 
be  one  which  should  be  paid  for  by  England,  or  by  its  Eastern 
dependency,  or  by  both.  So  stands  the  child  before  its  dose  of 
physic,  and  struggles  for  a  few  moments  to  put  off  swallowing  the 
draught ;  which  will  be  all  the  bitterer  the  longer  it  is  delayed. 
Under  the  pressure  of  a  vast  expenditure,  and  in  the  thickened  and 
unwholesome  atmosphere  of  a  blustering,  turbulent,  and  vacillating 
foreign  policy,  trade  and  industry  obstinately  refuse  to  revive,  and 
suffering  stalks  through  the  land  in  forms  and  measures  unknown  to 
our  modern  experience.  In  the  soreness  of  this  pressure  it  is,  and  it 
was,  almost  forgotten  that  through  the  various  departments  of  public 
action  reform  and  improvement  stagnate.  But  there  is  one  subject 
which  not  even  now  can  be  dropped  from  view.  I  mean  the  war  that 
has  been  not  proclaimed,  indeed,  but  established  in  this  country : 
the  silent  but  active  war  against  Parliamentary  Government. 

The  majority  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  has,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  indicated  its  readiness  to  offer  up,  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Government  which  it  sustains,  the  most  essential  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  it  holds  in  trust  for  the  people.  The  occupation  and 
administration  of  new  territories,  intended  and  admitted  to  involve 
large  military  charge  ;  the  assumption  of  joint  governing  rights, 
under  circumstances  of  almost  hopeless  difficulty,  over  a  range  of 
territory  which  found  room  for  several  of  the  greatest  empires  of 
antiquity ;  the  establishment  of  new  policies,  and  the  development  of 
them  into  wars  abhorrent  to  their  countrymen ;  all  these  things  have 
been  effected  under  the  cloak  of  deliberate  and  careful  secrecy,  which 
has  been  maintained  with  evident  intention,  and  even  with  elaborate 
contrivance,  to  exclude  the  Parliament  and  the  nation  from  all  influ- 
ence upon  the  results.  The  greatest  encouragement  has  been  afforded 
to  a  renewal  of  these  experiments ;  for  when  at  length  they  have 
become  known,  they  have  been  accepted  in  Parliament  with  greedy 
approval,  with  that  eagerness  to  be  immolated  which  even  an  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan  failed  to  show. 
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When  at  length  the  House  of  Commons  is  allowed  or  invited  to- dis- 
cuss the  great  acts  of  the  Government,  information  of  vital  import- 
ance to  a  judgment  upon  them  is  still  withheld.     Thus,  at'  the  close 
of  last  July,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Hartington,  they  debated,  with 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention.     In  that  Con- 
vention, besides  the  gross  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  which  it 
was  based,  the  secrecy  and  haste  with  which  it  was  concluded — because 
of  the  fear,  as  Mr.  Bourke  candidly  declared,  that,  if  time  and  publicity 
were  given,  the   Sultan  would  refuse  to  sign — and  the  onerous  and 
hardly  conceivable  engagements  for  the  defence  and  government  of 
the  whole  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  there  was  one  other  essential  considera- 
tion ;  its  tendency  to  disturb  our  good  understanding  with  friendly 
Powers,  and  especially  with  France.     The  wrong  done  to  France  by 
the  Convention  was  strongly  insisted  on  in  the  debate.    But  it  seemed 
almost  frivolous  to  dwell  upon  this  topic  in  its  several  branches,  when 
France  herself  was  mute.     And  mute  the  House  was  allowed  to  sup- 
pose  her.     Not  until  we  had  passed  well  into   the  Parliamentary 
recess,  a  Correspondence  was  published  from  which  it  had  appeared 
that  France  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  that,  on  the  21st  of  July,  Mr. 
Waddington  h::d  addressed  to  the  British  Government  a  despatch  of 
expostulation  and  remonstrance,  the  existence  of  which  was  carefully 
concealed  from  Parliament  during  the  debate. 

It  is  not,  however,  over  the  War-making  and  Treaty-making 
powers  alone  that  the  majority  of  the  present  House  of  Commons 
have  done  what  in  them  lay  to  forego  their  control.  Even  on  their 
exclusive  taxing  privileges,  and  on  their  legislative  powers,  they  seem 
to  set  no  higher  value.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  December, 
they  voted  that  the  revenues  of  India,  or  rather  the  money  of  India, 
for  there  is  no  revenue  of  the  year  applicable  for  the  purpose,  should 
be  applicable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Affghan  War.  Under  the 
authority  of  that  vote,  and  of  the  corresponding  vote  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  moneys  of  India  may  be  so  applied  without  any  limit  either 
of  time  or  of  amount.  Should  the  expenses  rise  beyond  those  of  the 
first  Affghan  War,  which  is  stated  to  have  cost  thirty  millions  ;  should 
the  series  of  operations  last,  as  they  then  lasted,  over  some  four  years. 
Parliament  has  no  more  to  say  to  it ;  the  Houses  have  parted  with 
their  power,  once  for  all,  into  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  this  unfaithfulness  to  India  (for  such  it 
seems)  is  involved  an  abdication  of  the  Parliamentary  control  over 
British  expenditure.  For  it  was  declared  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  could  not  as 
yet  make  up  their  mind  whether  any,  or  if  any,  what  proportion,  of 
the  charge  of  the  war  should  be  defrayed  by  the  Imperial  Treasury  ; 
but  that  they  would  do  so  hereafter.  The  vote  of  Tuesday  night  was 
therefore  passed,  in  order  to  constitute  in  the  Government  an  autho- 
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rity  for  an  expenditure  on  the  Affghan  War  without  any  limit  of 
time  or  of  amount,  and  this  under  full  notice  that  an  unknown  pro- 
portion of*  that  expenditure  might  hereafter  be  demanded  of  them 
from  the  purse  of  the  English  people.  About  as  well  might  the 
House  of  Commons,  instead  of  voting  the  Army  Estimates  from 
year  to  year,  simply  constitute  a  power  of  charge  in  the  name  of 
the  Administration ;  and  then  wait  until,  in  some  future  year,  it 
should  be  called  upon,  when  the  money  had  been  spent,  to  settle  the 
account  in  the  lump  by  a  vote  of  ratification. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  disrespect  exhibited  by  the  present 
Government  to  the  legislative  office  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Of  this  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  on  the  13th  of 
December,  pointed  out  in  his  place  in  Parliament  the  following  note- 
worthy instance  : — 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1876,11  Lord  Salisbury  instructed  Lord 
Lytton  as  follows  : — 

The  Queen's  assumption  of  the  Imperial  title  in  relation  to  her  Majesty's  Indian 
subjects,  feudatories,  and  allies,  will  now  for  the  first  time  conspicuously  transfer  to 
her  Indian  dominion,  in  form  as  well  as  in  fact,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  It  will  therefore  be  one,  of  your  earliest  duties  to  notify  to  the  Ameer  of 
Affffhanistan  and  the  Khan  of  Khelat  your  assumjjtion  of  the  viceregal  office  under 
these  neiv  conditions. 

Now  the  Queen  assumed  the  dignity  of  Empress  of  India  under 
the  Royal  Titles  Act  of  1876.  At  the  time  when  the  Ministry  gave 
these  presumptuous  instructions,  that  Act  had  not  passed.  Even  of 
the  Bill,  the  House  of  Lords  had  had  no  cognisance  whatever;  and 
the  House  of  Commons  had  expressed  no  judgment  on  its  merits, 
which  were  much  contested.  It  had  just  been  brought  in,  on  the 
21st  of  February.  It  was  not  read  a  second  time  till  the  9th  of 
March.  It  did  not  receive  the  Royal  assent  till. the  27th  of  April, 
two  months  after  Lord  Salisbury  had  written  to  Lord  Lytton  his 
instructions  for  acting  upon  it.  It  must  indeed  be  gratifying  to  those 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  confide  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  Government,  to  witness  the  reciprocal  confidence  which  that 
Government  reposes  in  their  docility. 

Domestic  policy,  then,  as  well  as  foreign,  and  that  which  lies 
deeper  than  any  policy,  the  essential  principle  of  Parliamentary 
government,  will  have  to  be  considered  arid  determined  at  the 
coming  Election  by  the  nation.  But  one  word  more  as  regards  that 
foreign  policy.  The  standing  motto  of  Liberalism  is  friendship  with 
every  country ;  as  it  was  indeed  of  Toryism,  until  the  new-fangled 
Toryism  of  the  day,  not  less  turbulent  than  it  is  superstitious,  came 
into  vogue.  Liberalism  has  disapproved,  and  must  disapprove,  that 
antagonism  to  freedom  which  has  commonly  marked  the  conti- 
nental policy  of  Russia,  almost  though  not  quite  as  much  as  that  of 
11  Affghan  Papers,  p.  156. 
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Austria  ;  a  State  which,  unlike  Eussia,  has  perhaps  never  once  been 
ied  astray  by  any  accident,  into  a  sympathy  with  external  freedom. 
But  the  braggart  language,  the  unseemly  suspicions,  the  one-sided 
moral  laws,  the  fierce  national  antipathies,  which  so  many  writers 
among  us  have  been  labouring  to  cherish,  are  as  truly  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  true  Liberalism,  as  is  tyranny  itself.  Not  only  is  the 
true  fraternity  of  nations  a  great  article  of  the  Liberal  creed,  but,  as 
•a  creed  of  justice,  it  requires  that  the  proceedings  of  Governments, 
and  of  despotic  as  well  as  free  Governments,  should  be  received  and 
judged  in  a  spirit  of  equity  no  less  than  of  caution.  It  further 
demands  that,  in  the  administration  of  our  foreign  affairs, 
and  in  the  firm  defence  of  our  interests  as  well  as  our 
honour,  neither  womanish  alarms  at  every  rustling  breeze,  nor 
a  mean  and  selfish  egotism,  should  be  suffered  to  prevail.  Pro- 
bably if  Liberal  writers  and  statesmen  were  called  upon  to  declare 
what  Foreign  Minister,  what  period  of  policy  abroad,  they  thought 
•  to  be  the  very  best  images  of  principles  truly  English,  they  might 
•point  to  the  period  and  the  person  of  Mr.  Canning.  I  have  sorely 
shaken  the  nerves  of  some  by  holding  that  we  ought  to  imitate 
Russia  (as  I  would  imitate  the  worst  Governments,  either  foreign  or 
domestic,  that  history  could  produce)  in  its  good  deeds.  It  seems 
that  even  a  truism,  which  is  all  but  vapid,  can  terrify  the  morbid 
mind.  But  I  must  add  another  truism,  at  the  risk  of  exciting 
similar  terror.  In  determining  what  deeds  of  Russia,  or  any  other 
country,  are  good,  and  what  are  bad,  we  must  be  governed  by  the 
same  rules  of  evidence,  and  the  same  laws  of  justice,  as  we  apply  in 
considering  our  own.  What,  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  requires, 
both  here  and  elsewhere,  to  be  exorcised,  is  that  spirit  of  unconsider- 
ing  selfishness  which,  and  which  almost  alone,  makes  this  smiling 
world  into  a  world  of  woe.  As  to  the  disregard  of  our  true  British 
interests,  which  is  often  so  freely  charged,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
weigh  and  confute  the  imputation,  when  so  much  as  a  single  case 
can  be  gathered  from  the  page  of  history,  in  which  a  country  has 
been  injured  through  a  mere  deficiency  of  regard  to  its  own  welfare. 
It  is  the  excess  of  that  sentiment,  involving  as  it  always  involves  its 
misdirection,  which  through  all  generations  has  marred  the  fairest 
prospects  of  humanity :  and  which  yet  will  mar  them. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

December  22,  1878. 
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THE  FINANCIAL    CONDITION  OF  INDIA. 

As  there  seems  to  be  every  probability  that  during  the  next  few 
months  an  unusual  amount  of  public  attention  will  be  directed  to 
Indian  affairs,  I  think  the  present  may  be  regarded  as  a  suitable 
time  to  consider  the  financial  condition  of  that  country.  With  the 
view  of  treating  the  subject  with  as  much  clearness  as  possible,  it  will 
be  desirable  in  the  first  instance  to  ascertain  what  is  the  real  revenue 
of  India.  Much  of  the  complexity  which  so  often  confuses  discus- 
sions on  Indian  finance  arises  from  the  want  of  any  definite  under- 
standing as  to  the  sense  in  which  certain  terms  are  employed.  From 
the  last  financial  statement  of  the  Indian  Finance  Minister,  it 
appears  that  he  estimates  the  real  revenue  of  India  at  between 
37,000,000^  and  39,000,000^  ;  whereas  a  short  time  afterwards  the 
revenue  was  officially  stated  at  more  than  63,000,000^.  This  great 
disparity  of  course  arises  from  the  gross  revenue  being  referred  to  in 
the  one  case  and  the  net  revenue  in  the  other.  It  has  not  unfre- 
quently  been  said,  in  discussions  on  Indian  finance,  that  it  cannot 
be  of  any  moment  whether  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  its  gross  or  its 
net  amount ;  it  is,  after  all,  simply  a  matter  of  account.  In  one  sense 
this,  no  doubt,  is  true ;  but  I  believe  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  give  as  much  promi- 
nence as  possible  to  the  net,  as  distinguished  from  the  gross,  revenue 
of  India. 

Few  things  have  done  so  much  harm  to  Indian  finance  in  the 
VOL.  V.— No.  24.  0 
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past,  or  may  cause  greater  embarrassment  in  the  future,  than  an 
exaggerated  idea  as  to  the  revenue  which  the  Indian  Grovernment  has 
to  spend.  Although  there  is  much  in  the  present  financial  condition 
of  India  to  cause  most  serious  apprehension,  yet  there  is  one  circum- 
stance connected  with  it  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  most 
hopeful  omen  for  the  future.  Until  quite  lately,  India  was  looked 
upon  as  an  extremely  wealthy  country,  and  there  was  no  project, 
however  costly,  that  India  was  not  supposed  to  be  rich  enough  to 
pay  for.  Now,  however,  juster  ideas  of  the  resources  of  the  country 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  people  prevail.  The  recurrence  of 
famines,  and  other  circumstances  which  have  caused  more  attention 
to  be  directed  to  Indian  questions,  have  at  length  led  the  English 
public  to  take  firm  hold  of  the  fact  that  India  is  an  extremely  poor 
country,  and  that  the  great  mass  of  her  people  are  in  such  a  state  of 
impoverishment  that  the  Government  will  have  to  contend  with 
exceptional  difficulties  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  procure  increased 
revenue  by  additional  taxation.  It  is  not  more  true  of  an  individual 
than  it  is  of  a  nation  that,  if  it  is  desirable  to  check  all  extravagance 
and  secure  rigid  economy,  the  amount  of  the  income  which  is  avail- 
able for  expenditure  should  not  be  over-estimated.  It  is  often  said 
that  if  a  man  comes  into  possession  of  an  encumbered  estate,  the 
mere  amount  of  the  mortgages  and  other  debts  upon  the  property 
does  not  form  an  accurate  measure  of  the  real  extent  of  his  embarrass- 
ments, for  he  has  constantly  to  contend  with  the  difficulty  of  pos- 
sessing an  income  so  much  less  than  its  nominal  amount.  Having 
perhaps  ten  thousand  a  year  to  spend,  he  is  regarded  by  the  world 
as  the  possessor  of  twice  as  much,  and  is  expected  every  hour  of  his 
life  to  live  accordingly.  The  position  of  India  is,  I  believe,  not  dis- 
similar to  this.  Year  after  year  the  Grovernment  of  India  has  been 
living  beyond  its  means.  Deficits  have  been  repeatedly  recurring, 
and  debt  has  been  steadily  and  surely  accumulated.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  be  of  greater  importance,  and  nothing  can  be  more  likely  to 
bring  about  a  better  state  of  things,  than  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
real  amount  of  the  revenue  which  the  Indian  Grovernment  has  at  the 
present  time  to  spend. 

On  official  authority l  it  was  stated,  when  the  Indian  Budget  was 
last  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  revenue  of  India  in 
1876-77  was  55,995,785?.,  in  1877-78  58,635,472?.,  and  the  reve- 
nue for  1878-79  was  estimated  at  63,195,000?.  Although  I  do  not 
desire  to  question  the  correctness  of  these  figures  as  mere  state- 
ments of  account,  yet  I  believe  it  can  be  easily  proved  that  they  are 
calculated  to  produce  the  most  mischievous  and  misleading  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  true  position  of  Indian  finance.  In  the  first  place 
they  would  seem  to  show  that  the  revenue  of  India,  which  is  almost 

1  See  Speech  of  Mr.  Stanhope  in  the  House  of   Commons,  August  13,  1878. 
Hansard,  vol.  ccxlii. 
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stationary,  is  rapidly  increasing ;  and  in  the  second  place  a  most 
exaggerated  opinion  is  likely  to  be  formed  of  the  resources  of  the 
Indian  Grovernment.  If  the  items  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
any  year  are  examined,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  large  fore- 
going totals  of  revenue  are  arrived  at  by  estimating  gross  instead  of 
net  revenue,  and  by  including  amongst  the  receipts  many  items  which 
really  do  not  represent  revenue,  but  expenditure.  Thus  the  following 
is  an  official  statement  of  the  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
the  year  1876-77,  the  last  year  for  which  the  actual  figures  have  been 
arrived  at.2  I  think,  moreover,  it  is  fairer  to  compare  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  1876-77,  rather  than  that  of  1877-78,  because  in 
1877—78  the  finances  were  seriously  disturbed  by  the  famine  in 
Southern  India,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  the  famine  fell 
upon  that  year.  In  the  following  table  all  the  items  of  receipt  and 
expenditure  are  included  which  are  contained  in  the  official  return. 
I  have,  however,  with  a  view  of  exhibiting  the  accounts  in  the  sim- 
plest possible  manner,  arranged  the  items  of  receipt  under  three 
classes.  In  the  first  class,  all  those  receipts  are  included  which  repre- 
sent real  revenue.  The  second  class  embraces  those  receipts  which  are 
exceeded  in  amount  by  the  expenditure  necessary  to  obtain  them,  and 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  items  of  expenditure  rather  than  as 
sources  of  revenue.  In  the  third  class  various  items  of  expenditure  are 
included  against  which,  as  a  set-off,  there  are  no  corresponding  receipts. 

Ordinary  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  1876-77. 


Gross  Beceipts 

Expenditure 

Net  Revenue 

OLASS  l. 
Items  of  Receipt  ivhich  produce  Revenue. 

£ 

19  857  152 

£ 

2  504  611 

£ 

17  352  541 

9  122  460 

2  841,647 

6?280  813 

Salt       .... 
Excise  on  spirits  and  drugs 
Customs 
Stamps  .... 
Forest   .... 
Mint      

6,304,658 
2,523,045 
2,483,345 

2,838,628 
598,687 
258  854 

488,480 
90,693 
194,230 
96,266 
436,181 
130,601 

5,816,178 
2,432,352 
2,289,115 
2,742,362 
162,606 
128,253 

Provincial  contributions 
["Adjusting  receipts  from  Provincial 
Governments  (provincial    de- 
ficits)      
Adjusting    receipts    to   Provincial 
Governments   (provincial  sur- 
pluses')   . 

45,894 
159,568 

153,726 

45,894 
5,842 

Miscellaneous         .... 

411,335 

249,622 

161,713 

iSfet  revenue 

44,603,626 

7,186,057 

37,417,569 
37,417,569 

2  See  '  Finance   and   Revenue    Accounts,'   printed  as  a  Parliamentary  paper,, 
No.  176,  May  16,  1878. 
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Gross  Eeceipts 

Expenditure 

Net  Revenue 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Brought  forward    . 

44,603,626 

7,186,057 

37,417,569 

CLASS  II. 

Items  of  receipt  which,  being  balanced 

by  a  larger  expenditure,  do  not  re- 

present revenue,  but  outlay. 

Post  Office     

794,328 

859,783 

Telegraph      

341,227 

473,127 

{Gain  by  exchange  on  transactions 

with  London  .... 

505,129 

— 

Loss  by  exchange  on  transactions 

with  London  .... 

— 

2,181,611 

Law,  Justice,  and  Police 

854,105 

6,433,853 

Education     ..... 

105,516 

730,013 

f  Tributes  and  contributions     . 

694,934 

— 

•  Allowances  and  assignments  under 

treaties  and  engagements 

— 

1,672,543 

f  Receipts  in  aid  of  superannuation, 

retired,  and  compassionate  al- 

lowances        .... 

607,242 

— 

Superannuation,  retired,  and  com- 

[_         passionate  allowances 

— 

1,798,569 

Army    ...... 

925,473 

15,792,112 

Marine  

233,179 

699,584 

f  Receipts  for  interest 

536,281 

— 

Payment  for  interest  on  permanent 

and  floating  debt     . 

— 

4,512,722 

Payment    for    interest   on  service 

|_         funds  &c  

— 

394,514 

Public  works         .... 

198,371 

3,519,668 

CLASS  III. 

rtems  of  expenditure    to  icliicli  there. 

are  no  corresponding  items  of  receipt. 

Administration      .... 

— 

1,474,095 

Minor  departments 

— 

320,138' 

Ecclesiastical          .... 

— 

163,866 

Medical         ..... 

— 

596,887 

Stationery  and  printing  . 

— 

443,776 

Political  agencies  .         .         .         .  1 

505,228 

Civil,  furlough,  and  absentee  allow- 

ances       

235,990' 

Refunds  and  drawbacks. 

— 

291,106' 

Famine  relief         .... 

— 

2,145,431 

Totals          .... 

50,399,411 

51,430,673 

37,417,569 

From  these  figures  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  of  fundamental  importance,  in  forming  a  correct 
opinion  as  to  the  actual  position  of  Indian  finance.  It  thus  appears, 
and  it  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  kept  too  prominently  in  view,  that 
the  entire  revenue  of  India,  with  the  exception  of  504,208^.,  is 
derived  from  the  six  following  sources :  land,  opium,  salt,  excise, 
customs,  and  stamps.  The  various  other  items  of  revenue  mentioned 
in  the  accounts  cannot  be  fairly  considered  as  sources  of  revenue. 
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They  do  not  in  fact  produce  revenue ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be 
regarded  as  causes  of  expenditure.  Thus  the  revenue  of  794,328Z. 
from  the  Post  Office  requires  an  expenditure  of  85 9,7 8 3L  to  obtain 
it.  A  receipt  of  34 1,22  7  £.  from  the  telegraph  is  more  than  balanced 
by  an  expenditure  of  473,127L  But  if  any  further  illustration  were 
needed  to  show  that  no  accurate  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  real 
revenue  of  India  by  adding  together  all  the  items  of  receipt  which 
are  now  included  in  the  statement  annually  published  of  revenue  and 
expenditure,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  items  of  receipt  which 
have  been  arranged  under  Class  II.  Amongst  these  there  is  one  of 
505,129L  described  as  'gain  by  exchange.'  When  it  is  remembered 
that  in  this  very  year  India  had  to  bear  a  most  serious  loss  from 
exchange,  amounting  to  no  less  than  2,1 8 1,6 1U.,  it  is  evident  that, 
if  any  good  could  result  from  augmenting  her  nominal  revenue, 
2,000,000?.  might  be  added  to  each  side  of  the  account,  and  the 
gain  by  exchange  might  be  represented  as  2,500,OOOZ.3  But  unless  the 
subject  is  confused  by  unnecessary  complications,  nothing  can  be 
more  easy  than  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  the  real  revenue  of  India.  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  revenue,  with  the  exception  of  the  sum  of  504,208Z.,  is 
derived  from  land,  opium,  salt,  excise,  customs,  and  stamps,  and  if, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  above  table,  the  cost  of  collecting  each  of 
these  items  of  revenue  is  deducted  from  their  gross  amount,  the  real 
revenue  of  India  is  shown  to  be  only  37,41 7,569£.  The  conclusion 
which  has  been  just  arrived  at  as  to  the  amount  of  the  real  revenue 
of  India  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Indian  Finance  Minister,  Sir  John 
Strachey,  who,  about  twelve  months  since,  estimated  the  net  ordi- 
nary expenditure  of  India  at  between  37,000,OOOL  and  38,000,OOOL 
and  said  that  the  ordinary  revenue  is  only  just  sufficient  to  meet  it. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  I  have  laid  too  much  stress  on  the 
importance  of  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  distinction  between  the 
gross  and  net  revenue  of  India ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that, 
if  excessive  expenditure  is  bringing  embarrassment  upon  the  finances 
of  a  country,  nothing  is  more  essential  to  secure  strict  economy  than, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  discourage  any  exaggerated  estimate  being 

3  It  is  sometimes  said  that  no  harm  can  result  from  exhibiting  the  Indian 
revenue  at  its  gross  instead  of  its  net  amount,  because  the  same  course  is  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  English  revenue  and  expenditure.  There  is,  however,  such  a 
fundamental  difference  between  the  position  of  English  and  Indian  finance,  that  a 
mode  of  exhibiting  revenue  which  may  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  one  country  is 
altogether  unsuited  to  the  other.  Thus  the  difference  between  the  gross  and  net 
revenue  of  England  is  much  smaller  than  the  difference  between  the  gross  and  net 
revenue  of  India.  In  1877  the  gross  revenue  of  England  was  7S,5G5,OE6,'.,  and  its 
net  revenue  was  not  less  than  68,000,OOOZ.  Many  of  the  items  of  receipt  which  in 
India  are  balanced  by  a  larger  corresponding  expenditure  represent  in  England 
important  sources  of  revenue.  Thus,  as  has  been  shown,  the  Post  Office,  which 
causes  a  net  loss  to  India  of  about  65,OOOZ.,  yields  in  England  a  net  revenue  of  more 
than  2,000,OOOZ.,  after  allowing  for  the  cost  of  the  packet  service. 
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formed  of  the  actual  amount  of  such  a  country's  revenue.  Thus,  as 
one  illustration,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  military  expenditure 
of  India  is  estimated  by  Sir  John  Strachey  at  more  than  17,000,000?. 
a  year.  Such  an  expenditure  would  be  sufficiently  serious  if  it  were 
defrayed  out  of  a  revenue  which  was,  as  the  Indian  revenue  has  been 
represented  to  be, rapidly  increasing  from  56,000,000?.  to  63,000,000?.  ; 
but  how  incalculably  more  serious  must  such  an  expenditure  be,  and 
how  much  more  likely  is  it  that  retrenchment  will  be  demanded  as 
an  imperative  necessity  when  it  appears  that  this  enormous  charge  of 
more  than  17,000,000?.  a  year  has  to  be  met,  not  out  of  an  increasing 
revenue  of  63,000,000?.,  but  out  of  an  almost  stationary  revenue  of 
less  than  38,000,000?. 

In  the  statement  that  has  been  given  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  1876-77,  it  was  shown  that  the  ordinary  revenue 
fell  short  of  the  ordinary  expenditure  by  about  1,000,000?.  As  it 
may  be  thought  that  this  year  was  an  exceptional  one,  it  will  be  desir- 
able again  to  refer  to  the  financial  statement  of  Sir  J.  Strachey  ;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  the  opinion  he  expresses  that  the 
normal  condition  of  Indian  finance  is  one  in  which  the  ordinary  revenue 
is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenditure.  Thus  he  says  : — 

A  careful  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  seven  years  ending  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1876,  a  period  long  enough  to  illustrate  fairly  the  state  of  our  finances, 
made  it  plain  not  only  that  we  had,  when  I  spoke,  made  no  proper  provision  for 
the  cost  of  famines,  but  that  we  possessed  no  true  surplus  of  revenue  over  ex- 
penditure to  cover  the  many  contingencies  to  which  a  great  country  is  exposed.4 

Of  the  many  contingencies  necessitating  increased  expenditure  to 
which  Sir  John  Strachey  refers,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  mention 
two — War  and  Famine.  At  the  time  he  spoke  India  was  in  a  state  of 
profound  peace ;  but  within  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  a  war  has  been 
undertaken  which  will  throw  upon  her  finances  a  charge,  the  amount 
of  which  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  calculate.  For  the 
other  contingency,  famine,  Sir  John  Strachey  was,  when  he  spoke, 
attempting  to  make  some  provision  by  imposing  additional  taxation 
on  the  people  of  India.  In  view  of  the  occurrence  within  twelve 
years  of  four  serious  famines  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  of  the 
fact  that  between  1873  and  1878  famines  have  thrown  a  charge  upon 
the  Indian  revenues  of  no  less  than  16,000,000?.,  no  other  alternative 
presents  itself  to  the  Indian  Government  than  to  treat  famines,  not 
as  exceptional  or  accidental  occurrences,  but  to  regard  them  as 
calamities  which  are  so  certain  to  recur  that  provision  should  be 
made  to  meet  them  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  year.  The 
amount  that  is  required  to  provide  an  adequate  fund  for  the  relief  of 

4  See  Speech  of  Sir  John  Strachey  in  bringing  forward  his  proposals  for  the 
creation  of  a  Famine  Fund.  Calcutta,  December  28,  1877.  This  speech,  which 
contains  a  most  able  review  of  the  finances  of  India,  was  published  last  session  as  a 
Parliamentary  paper. 
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famines  was  estimated  at  1,500,OOOZ.  a  year.  As  the  Government 
of  India  have  repeatedly  declared  that  they  are  fully  sensible  of  the 
very  serious  consequences,  both  financial  and  political,  that  may  be 
produced  by  adding  to  the  taxation  of  India,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  they  would  sanction  additional  taxation  unless  they  were  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  urgent  necessity.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  more 
conclusively  show  that  the  ordinary  revenue  of  India  is  only  just 
sufficient  to  meet  its  ordinary  expenditure,  no  margin  being  left  to 
provide  for  those  many  contingencies  which  we  are  officially  told  are 
certain  to  recur,  than  the  fact  that  a  careful  financier  like  Sir  John 
Strachey  admitted  that,  in  order  to  create  the  Famine  Fund  which  he 
says  is  essential  to  place  the  finances  of  India  on  a  sound  basis,  no 
other  course  was  open  to  him  than  to  provide  this  fund  from  new 
taxation.  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  describe  the  particular 
taxes  which  have  been  imposed  with  the  object  of  creating  this  fund  ; 
and  admitting  fully,  as  I  am  ready  to  do,  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment would  not  wantonly  or  unnecessarily  impose  taxation  which  is 
exceptionally  unjust  and  burdensome,  nothing,  I  believe,  can  more 
forcibly  illustrate  the  gravity  of  the  financial  position  of  India  at 
the  present  time  than  the  circumstance  that,  amongst  the  new  taxes 
which  have  recently  been  imposed,  it  has  been  thought  requisite  to 
levy  what  is  virtually  an  income-tax  of  fivepence  in  the  pound  on 
incomes  of  no  more  than  four  shillings  a  week.  But,  before  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  new  taxation  that  has  lately  been  imposed 
in  India,  and  before  showing  to  what  straits  the  Indian  Government 
will  be  reduced  if  in  future  years  they  should  have  to  obtain  addi- 
tional revenue  to  meet  recurring  deficits,  it  will  be  desirable  to  make 
as  careful  an  estimate  as  possible  of  the  future  prospects  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  that  country. 

It  must  be  evident  that  no  question  relating  to  Indian  finance 
can  be  of  more  fundamental  importance  than  to  examine  the  chief 
items  of  her  revenue  and  expenditure,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
whether,  if  expenditure  increases,  it  is  likely  to  be  met  by  a  corre- 
sponding growth  of  revenue.  If  such  an  examination  is  made,  I  am 
afraid  that  no  other  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at,  than  that  the  out- 
look for  the  future  is  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  It  will  be  shown  that 
if  India  continues  to  be  governed  as  she  now  is,  and  if  no  change  is 
introduced  into  the  administration  of  her  finances,  it  is  inevitable 
that  any  possible  growth  of  her  revenue  will  be  altogether  inadequate 
to  meet  the  certain  increase  in  her  expenditure,  and  no  other  prospect 
will  lie  before  her  Government  but  augmented  indebtedness  and 
additional  taxation. 

Keverting  to  the  six  sources  from  which  the  revenue  of  India  is 
derived — namely,  land,  opium,  salt,  excise,  customs,  and  stamps — I 
will  as  briefly  as  possible  consider  what  is  the  probability  of  an 
increase  in  each  separate  head  of  revenue.  With  regard  to  the  land 
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revenue,  from  which  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  net  revenue  of 
India  is  obtained,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  there  cannot, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  land  revenue  has  been  settled,  be  any 
material  increase  in  its  amount  for  a  considerable  number  of  years. 
Over  a  large  portion  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  India,  the  land 
revenue  is  permanently  settled  ;  the  Government  having  commuted 
the  land  revenue  for  a  fixed  annual  rent-charge  to  be  paid  in  silver. 
Of  the  entire  land  revenue  about  one-fifth  is  derived  from  the  per- 
manently settled  districts,  and  therefore,  as  far  as  this  portion  is 
concerned,  it  is  incapable  of  any  augmentation.  In  the  North-West 
Provinces,  and  in  other  parts  of  India,  what  are  known  as  thirty 
years'  settlements  prevail.  The  amount  of  the  land  revenue,  in  these 
districts,  is  fixed  for  thirty  years,  and  until  the  expiration  of  this  period 
it  is  of  course  impossible  that  there  can  be  any  increased  assessment. 
From  time  to  time,  as  these  thirty  years'  settlements  fall  in,  the  land  can 
be  reassessed  ;  but  many  who  are  most  competent  to  express  an  opinion 
confidently  assert  that  the  agricultural  classes  in  India,  except  in  the 
permanently  settled  districts,  where  an  increase  of  the  land  revenue 
cannot  be  obtained,  are  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  a  heavier  assessment. 
Although  there  would  thus  appear  to  be  no  immediate  probability 
of  the  amount  derived  from  the  land  revenue  being  materially  in- 
creased, there  is  unfortunately  no  room  whatever  for  doubt  that  the 
real  value  of  this  revenue  has  been  within  the  last  few  years  most 
seriously  lessened.  The  land  revenue  is  really  a  rent  paid  to  the 
Indian  Government  in  silver,  and  the  amount  of  this  silver  rent  is 
fixed,  either  permanently  or  for  a  defined  period.  A  very  considerable 
part  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Indian  Government  consists  of  pay- 
ments which  have  to  be  made  in  gold.  At  least  17,000,000?.,  or  about 
45  per  cent,  of  the  entire  net  revenue  of  India,  is  expended  in  England 
in  paying  the  interest  on  the  Indian  debt,  in  the  purchase  of  stores, 
in  salaries,  pensions,  &c.,  and  this  large  and  increasing  outlay,  known 
as  the  home  charges,  has  to  be  made  in  gold.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment receives  its  revenue  in  silver,  but  has  to  find  gold  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  45  per  cent,  of  its  expenditure.  Within  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  a  most  serious  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
silver  when  compared  with  gold.  Silver  has  fallen  from  6Qd.  to 
about  50d.  an  ounce;  a  sovereign,  which  could  formerly  be  pur- 
chased with  four  ounces  of  silver,  can  now  only  be  purchased  with 
five  ounces.  Consequently  about  20  per  cent,  more  silver  is  now 
required  to  pay  the  home  charges  than  would  be  needed  if  there  were 
no  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver.  The  net  land  revenue  is  about 
equivalent  in  amount  to  the  net  home  charges,  and  consequently,  if 
this  revenue  were  appropriated  to  defray  these  charges,  it  would 
virtually  be  reduced  in  value  at  least  3,000,000?.  a  year,  owing  to 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver.  With  regard,  therefore,  to 
the  future  prospects  of  the  land  revenue,  I  think  it  may  be  concluded, 
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first,  that  there  is  little  probability  of  any  immediate  increase  in  its 
nominal  amount,  and  secondly,  that  the  depreciation  of  silver  most 
seriously  lessens  the  real  value  of  this  revenue. 

Next  proceeding  to  consider  the  revenue  derived  from  opium, 
there  is  no  branch  of  Indian  revenue  which  has  lately  shown  so  large 
an  increase.  It  appears  from  an  official  paper  which  was  laid  before 
Parliament  as  recently  as  December  last,  that  the  revenue  from  opium 
during  the  current  financial  year  is  likely  to  exceed  the  estimate  by 
no  less  a  sum  than  1 ,240,000?.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  part  of  this 
large  increase  is  due  to  the  Government,  pressed  by  the  necessity  of 
finding  funds  for  the  Afghan  war,  having  brought  an  unusually  large 
quantity  of  opium  into  the  market.  But,  whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  this  increase 
in  the  revenue  from  opium  must  be  due  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of  opium 
produced  by  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver.  For  some  time 
after  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  took  place  there  appeared  to  be  no 
movement  in  general  prices  in  India.  Silver,  in  fact,  had  simply 
fallen  in  value  in  relation  to  gold.  Now,  however,  there  seems  to- 
be  a  depreciation  in  the  general  value  of  silver  in  India,  and  prices 
are  beginning  to  rise  ;  for  in  the  same  official  return  in  which  an 
estimate  is  given  of  the  large  increase  of  revenue  expected  to  be 
derived  from  opium,  it  is  stated  that  on  account  of  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  food  the  army  expenditure  in  India  is  estimated  during  the 
present  financial  year  to  exceed  the  estimate  by  330,000?.  As  the 
Indian  Government  sells  opium  in  the  open  market,  the  amount  of 
the  opium  revenue  will,  in  the  absence  of  any  counteracting  circum- 
stances, increase  with  the  rise  in  general  prices.  Although,  there- 
fore, there  is  this  favourable  circumstance  connected  with  the  opium 
revenue,  namely,  that  it  is  not  prejudicially  affected  in  the  same  way 
as  the  land  revenue  must  be  by  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver, 
yet  no  prudent  financier  should  ignore  the  fact  that  this  revenue  de- 
pends almost  for  its  existence  upon  the  action  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  admitting  Indian  opium  to  their  ports,  while  they  forbid 
the  cultivation  of  opium  in  China.  Much  valuable  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  opium  revenue  is  contained  in  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Indian  Finance.  Among 
the  many  witnesses  who  were  examined  on  this  question  there  is  no 
one  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  Sir  Kuther- 
ford  Alcock,  who  had  not  only  resided  in  China  for  twenty-five  years, 
but  who  at  the  time  was  her  Majesty's  Minister  in  that  country.  In 
the  evidence  he  gave  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Finance 
(May  23,  1871),  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment were  seriously  contemplating  putting  an  end  to  the  importation 
of  opium,  and  allowing  its  cultivation  without  stint  in  China.  I 
do  not  presume  to  express  any  opinion  of  my  own  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  opium  revenue  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  any  action  that 
may  be  taken  by  the  Government  of  China.  My  sole  object  in  calling 
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attention  to  the  subject  is  to  show  that  the  most  productive  of  all 
the  sources  of  Indian  revenue,  next  to  land,  may,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  most  competent  judges,  be  seriously  reduced  in  consequence  of 
a  falling  off  in  the  Chinese  demand  for  Indian  opium ;  and  it  therefore 
becomes  the  more  essential  that  the  finances  of  India  should  be  ad- 
ministered with  the  utmost  care  and  thrift. 

Next  proceeding  to  consider  the  prospect  of  an  increased  revenue 
being  obtained  from  salt,  it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that,  although 
a  small  increase  of  revenue  may  be  derived  from  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation, yet  nothing  could  justify  an  attempt  to  obtain  additional 
revenue  from  salt  by  raising  the  rate  of  the  existing  duties.  The  duty 
now  imposed,  amounting  to  no  less  than  2,000  per  cent,  on  the  prime 
cost  of  the  article,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  most  onerous  impost, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  salt  is  as  much  a  necessary  of  life  as  the 
air  we  breathe  or  the  water  we  drink.  It  seems,  moreover,  that 
taxation  on  salt  has  reached  that  point  when  it  produces  a  most 
serious  effect  in  checking  consumption.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  the  poorest  parts  of  India,  such  as  Madras.  This  was  felt  so 
strongly  by  the  late  Lord  Hobart,  the  able  Governor  of  that  Presi- 
dency, that  he  declared  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  be  a 
consenting  party  to  an  increase  of  the  salt  duty.  At  the  time  Lord 
Hobart  made  that  declaration,  the  duty  levied  on  salt  in  Madras  was 
one  rupee,  thirteen  annas  per  maund.  Within  the  last  twelvemonth, 
the  salt  duty  has  been  raised  in  Madras  and  Bombay  from  one  rupee, 
thirteen  annas  to  two  rupees,  eight  annas.  This  increase  of  nearly 
40  per  cent,  in  the  duty  has  been  defended  as  a  part  of  a  scheme 
for  the  equalisation  of  the  salt  duties  throughout  India.  If,  however, 
the  equalisation  of  duties  is  an  object  of  so  much  importance  as  to 
justify  a  large  addition  to  the  duty  being  imposed  on  the  people  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  recovering 
from  the  ravages  of  a  terrible  famine,  it  at  once  becomes  evident  that 
the  duties  cannot  be  raised  in  India  without  departing  from  this 
policy  of  equalisation ;  for  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  that  nothing 
could  justify  the  raising  of  the  salt  duty  in  Madras  and  Bombay  be- 
yond the  point  to  which  it  has  recently  been  advanced. 

With  regard  to  the  last  three  branches  of  revenue — excise,  customs, 
and  stamps — little  need  be  said.  The  present  aggregate  net  revenue 
obtained  from  customs  and  excise  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
5,000,000^.  a  year ;  and  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  recent 
years  has  been  rather  to  diminish  than  to  increase  these  duties. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  receipt  from  cus- 
toms, namely,  that  derived  from  the  import  duty  now  imposed  on 
cotton  goods,  must  -be  regarded  as  existing  on  a  somewhat  precarious 
tenure.  The  repeal  of  this  duty  has  been  earnestly  demanded  by  the 
cotton-manufacturing  interest  in  England ;  and  the  Government 
entered  into  an  undertaking  that  the  duty  should  be  repealed  as 
soon  as  the  financial  condition  of  India  permitted.  It  is  somewhat 
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difficult  to  define  the  exact  interpretation  to  be  given  to  this  promise; 
but  it  is  evident  that  its  fulfilment  will  be  persistently,  and  possibly 
successfully,  urged.  For  when,  a  few  weeks  since,  it  was  affirmed  on 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  India  possessed  a  balance 
from  which  the  expenses  of  the  Afghan  war  could  be  defrayed,  it 
was  immediately  said  by  the  manufacturing  interest  in  Lancashire 
that  if  such  a  balance  really  existed  its  appropriation  had  been  be- 
forehand pledged  to  the  repeal  of  the  import  duty  on  cotton  goods. 
As,  therefore,  this  important  item  of  receipt  in  the  customs  duties 
of  India  will  be  liable  to  constant  attack  from  persons  possessing 
great  power  and  political  influence  in  England,  and  as  there  is  no 
new  excise  duty  which  it  has  been  suggested  could  be  imposed,  I 
think  no  other  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  than  that  not  only  is  there 
little  chance  of  obtaining  additional  revenue  from  customs  and 
excise,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Indian  Government  may,  in  face  of 
the  promises  they  have  made  about  the  cotton  duties,  find  it  difficult 
to  maintain  the  revenue  which  they  now  receive. 

In  reference  to  stamps,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  if  it 
were  practicable  to  obtain  additional  revenue  from  this  source,  stamps 
would  certainly  not  have  escaped  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Indian 
financiers,  who,  when  last  year  they  were  creating  a  famine  fund,  were 
apparently  so  hard  pressed  that,  as  previously  stated,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  subject  to  direct  taxation  incomes  of  only  four  shillings  a  week. 

This  brief  review  of  the  general  prospect  of  the  Indian  revenue 
is,  I  think,  sufficient  to  show  not  only  that  this  revenue  is  compara- 
tively stationary  in  amount,  but  that  as  the  revenue  is  received  in 
silver,  and  a  large  part  of  it  has  to  be  devoted  to  making  payments  in 
gold,  the  real  value  of  this  revenue  has  been,  and  may  continue  to 
be,  most  seriously  diminished  by  the  depreciation  of  silver.  This 
conclusion  as  to  the  inelasticity  of  the  Indian  revenue  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  extremely  slow  growth  of  the  revenue  during  the 
past  ten  years,  from  1868  to  1877.  This  particular  period  is  selected 
for  comparison  because  the  figures  are  to  be  found  in  the  latest 
number  which  has  been  published  of  the  Statistical  Abstract  of 
British  India.  It  appears  from  the  table  already  given  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  entire  net  revenue  of  India  is  derived  from  land,  opium, 
and  salt ;  and  the  inelastic  .  character  of  the  Indian  revenue  is  at 
once  shown  if  the  average  yield  of  these  three  sources  of  revenue,  from 
1868  to  1872,  is  compared  with  their  average  yield  from  1873  to  1877. 


* 

Net  land  revenue    .'.-...        .     ••  , 
Net  opium     „."'.-.. 
Net  salt         „        .        .        .•  i   --t^ii'l  •- 

Totals 

Average  during 
five  years, 
from  1808  to  1872 

Average  during 
five  years, 
from  1873  to  1877 

£ 

17,991,951 
6,720,672 
5,466,370 

18,526,451 
6,388,555 
5,735,936 

30,178,993 

30,650,942 
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It  will  be  extremely  important  to  keep  these  conclusions  as  to  the 
inelasticity  of  the  Indian  revenue  steadily  in  mind  when  considering, 
as  I  now  propose  to  do,  the  prospects  of  Indian  expenditure.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  examine  all  the  detailed  items  of  this  ex- 
penditure, for  I  believe  it  will  be  perfectly  possible  to  obtain  data, 
from  which  a  correct  opinion  on  the  subject  can  be  formed,  by  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  four  chief  branches  of  expenditure — namely, 
military  expenditure,  cost  of  administration,  loss  by  exchange,  and 
interest  on  loans  for  the  general  purposes  of  government,  as  well  as 
for  public  works. 

No  subject  connected  with  Indian  finance  demands  such  prompt 
and  anxious  attention  as  the  enormous  and  increasing  burden  which 
is  thrown  upon  India  by  her  military  expenditure.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  fact  that,  even  in  a  time  of  peace,  the  cost  of  the 
army  to  India  is  upwards  of  17,000,OOOL  a  year,  45  per  cent,  of 
her  entire  net  revenue  of  37,500,OOOZ.  being  thus  absorbed.  It  seems 
moreover  that  no  limit  can  be  placed  to  the  extent  to  which  India 
may  not  be  exhausted  by  this  drain  on  her  resources.  In  his 
financial  statement  last  year,  Sir  John  Strachey  made  a  pointed 
allusion  to  the  significant  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  army,  being,  as 
he  said,  at  the  time  he  spoke,  more  than  17,000,OOOL,  had  increased 
by  'upwards  of  1,000,000£.  since  1875-76,  and  that  a  large  part  of 
this  increase  was  in  the  expenditure  recorded  in  the  home  accounts.' 
But  serious  as  seemed  to  be  the  danger,  at  the  time  when  these 
words  were  spoken,  that  India  was  gradually  having  thrown  upon 
her  a  military  expenditure  which  with  her  stationary  revenue  she 
would  be  absolutely  powerless  to  bear,  yet  how  indefinitely  has  this 
danger  been  increased  by  the  events  of  the  last  three  months.  I 
shall  carefully  abstain  from  saying  a  single  word  on  the  Afghan 
war  which  is  not  most  strictly  relevant  to  the  subject  now  under 
discussion.  It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  future 
of  India  that  the  consequences  involved  in  carrying  out  what  is  known 
as  a  '  forward '  frontier  policy  should  be  considered  in  their  financial 
as  well  as  in  their  military  aspects.  It  would  not  be  more  unreason- 
able to  decide  what  is  the  best  house  for  a  particular  individual  to 
live  in,  without  having  any  regard  to  his  income,  than  it  is,  on  a 
mere  consideration  of  military  tactics,  to  determine  to  advance  the 
frontier  of  India,  without  first  ascertaining  the  expenditure  which 
such  an  advance  would  necessitate.  It  is  particularly  worthy  of 
remark  that  those  who  have  been  foremost  in  advocating  a  *  forward ' 
frontier  policy  in  India  have  apparently  ignored  any  consideration  of 
its  cost.  The  long  and  able  statements  of  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson,  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  and  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  contain  scarcely  a  single 
reference  to  the  financial  aspects  of  the  policy  which  they  advocate. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  precise  than  the  declarations 
of  many  of  those  most  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
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question,  that  the  frontier  could  not  be  advanced  without  causing 
a  most  serious  permanent  addition  to  the  military  expenditure  of 
India.  Lord  Lawrence,  speaking  of  such  an  advance  as  is  now  con- 
templated, declared  that  it  would '  paralyse  the  finances  of  India.' 
This  was  not  simply  his  individual  opinion.  It  has  been  often  said 
that  no  Grovernor-Greneral  was  ever  surrounded  by  abler  men  than 
those  who  constituted  the  council  of  the  Viceroy  in  1867,  and  the 
despatch  which  contains  this  remarkable  declaration  was  signed  not 
only  by  Lord  Lawrence,  but  by  the  Commander-in- Chief,  Sir  "W.  H. 
Mansfield  (afterwards  Lord  Sandhurst),  Sir  H.  S.  Maine,  Mr.  Gr.  N. 
Taylor,  Mr.  W.  N.  Massey,  Sir  Henry  Durand,  and  Mr.  Gr.  U.  Yule. 
This  despatch,  moreover,  was  addressed  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  its  conclusions  were 
accepted  by  him  and  the  Government  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
In  view  of  these  facts  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  if  the  expendi- 
ture necessary  to  carry  out  a  particular  policy  would  have  paralysed 
the  finances  of  India  in  1867,  what  single  circumstance  can  be 
pointed  to  which  would  show  that  such  an  expenditure  would  produce 
less  serious  consequences  at  the  present  time  ?  No  one  can  pretend 
to  say  that  India's  financial  condition  is  more  flourishing  now  than  it 
was  then.  Since  1867  she  has  had  to  bear  the  severe  strain  of 
successive  famines ;  and  in  1867  there  seemed  to  be  no  probability 
that  her  finances  would  be  crippled  by  that  depreciation  of  silver 
which  has  been  said  by  one  who  spoke  with  the  authority  of  a 
Finance  Minister  '  to  cast  a  grave  shadow  on  the  future  of  Indian 
finance.' 5  In  case  it  may  be  objected  that  these  opinions  of  Lord 
Lawrence  and  his  council  were  expressed  before  the  publication  of 
the  memorandum  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  who  throughout  has  been 
the  most  influential  advocate  of  a  4  forward  '  policy,  it  may  be  well 
to  point  out  that  after  this  memorandum  had  been  submitted  to  all 

(the  highest  authorities  in  India,  there  is  not  a  single  word  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  minutes  which  they  wrote  upon  it,  which  can  be 
interpreted  as  the  expression  of  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the 
financial  results  which  would  be  produced  by  advancing  the  frontier 
into  Afghanistan.  Thus  Sir  R.  H.  Davies,  the  Lieutenant-Grovernor 
of  the  Punjaub,  says :  '  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  proposals  would  again 
plunge  us  into  the  ever-shifting  sands  of  Central  Asian  intrigue  at  a 
cost  which  we  cannot  afford.'  Sir  Richard  Temple,  who  has  filled 
many  influential  positions  in  India,  says  :  '  Under  Providence  we  are 
trustees  for  the  public  funds  of  India,  and  we  are  responsible  for  the 
careful  application  of  them.  When  there  are  so  many  objects  of 
certain  usefulness  and  necessity  within  India  itself  on  which  to  spend 
this  money,  it  is  a  grave  thing  to  expend  such  money  in  foreign 
regions  on  objects  of  doubtful  expediency.' 6  The  very  evil  which  Sir 

5  See  Speech  of  Sir  W.  Muir  at  Calcutta,  April  10,  1876. 
•  See  Afghan  Papers,  1878. 
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R.  Temple  thus  anticipated  has  actually  come  to  pass ;  for  as 
Governor  of  Bombay  he  has  himself  been  obliged,  under  the  financial 
pressure  caused  by  the  military  expenditure  in  Afghanistan,  to  per- 
emptorily order  that  all  public  works,  nay,  even  all  repairs  except 
those  which  are  absolutely  necessary,  should  be  stopped  in  that 
Presidency. 

In  order  to  obtain  as  distinct  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  conse- 
quences which  may  be  produced  on  the  financial  condition  of  India  by 
carrying  out  this  <  forward '  frontier  policy,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
refer  to  some  estimates  which  have  been  made  of  its  cost  by  those 
most  competent  to  form  an  opinion.  The  late  Lord  Sandhurst,  who 
was  scarcely  less  distinguished  as  a  financier  than  as  a  soldier,  writing 
in  18 75,  declared  that  the  occupation  of  the  advanced  positions  which 
it  is  proposed  should  be  held  beyond  our  present  frontier,  would  require 
an  addition  to  the  strength  both  of  the  European  and  native  army 
in  India  which  would  permanently  increase  her  military  expendi- 
ture by  more  than  3,000,OOOZ.  a  year.  Within  the  last  month 
one  of  the  very  highest  of  Indian  military  authorities,  Sir  Henry 
Norman,  has  declared  that  if  the  advance  were  confined  simply 
to  the  occupation  of  Koorrum,  Jellalabad  or  Daka,  and  Candahar, 
at  least  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  additional  troops  would  be 
required,  one-third  of  whom  would  have  to  be  British,  and  that 
their  cost  would  be  1,000,000?.  per  annum;  this  sum,  moreover,  is 
independent  of  the  large  amount  that  would  have  to  be  expended 
on  fortifications  and  other  military  works,  and  also  in  subsidising 
the  hill  tribes.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  even  to 
such  high  authorities  as  those  just  quoted.  It  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  surmise  that  the  frontier  policy,  which  is 
now  being  pursued  in  India,  will  make  a  most  serious  permanent 
addition  to  her  military  expenditure.  Less  than  a  month  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  our  troops  had  crossed  the  frontier  when  it  was 
announced  that  it  had  been  decided  to  increase  the  native  army  by 
15,000  men,  or  about  12  per  cent.  There  is  no  point  connected  with 
the  government  of  India  on  which  there  is  greater  unanimity 
of  opinion  than  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  add  to  the  number  of 
the  native  army  without  proportionately  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
European  army.  An  increase  of  12  per  cent,  in  the  European  and 
native  army  will  certainly  involve  a  cost  of  not  less  than  1 ,500,000?. 
a  year.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  two  powerful  agencies  will 
be  brought  simultaneously  into  operation  most  seriously  to  augment 
the  military  expenditure  of  India.  In  the  first  place,  as  Sir  John 
Strachey  has  pointed  out,  the  army,  from  administrative  causes,  is 
becoming  more  costly  in  proportion  to  its  numbers ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  policy  which  is  now  being  pursued  is  necessitating 
a  very  material  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  army.  The  extremely 
grave  consequences  involved  in  such  an  increase  of  military  expen- 
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diture  will  be  shown  when  considering  whether,  in  the  present  finan- 
cial condition  of  India,  there  is  any  probability  that  such  new 
charges  can  be  met,  without  imposing  taxes  intolerably  burdensome 
to  the  people,  or  accumulating  an  indebtedness  which  will  augment 
the  taxation  that  will  ultimately  have  to  be  imposed. 

Passing  on  to  consider  the  second  of  the  four  chief  branches  of  ex- 
penditure— namely,  the  general  cost  of  administration — the  evidence 
which  was  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Indian 
Finance  affords  almost  innumerable  examples  of  the  striking  manner 
in  which  the  various  items  which  compose  this  general  cost  of 
administration  have  increased  during  the  last  twenty  years.  A  most 
valuable  table  was  furnished  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Gray,  the  Deputy 
Comptroller-General  of  the  Finances,  in  which  a  comparison  is  made 
between  the  cost  of  administration  in  1871  and  1856,  two  years 
before  the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company.  From  this  table 
it  appears  that  the  cost  of  the  government  of  India,  excluding 
expenditure  on  the  army  and  public  works,  has  increased  during 
the  period  referred  to  from  14,964,867^.  to  23,27 l,082Z.r  There  is 
scarcely  a  single  item  in  which  there  has  not  been  a  marked  augmen- 
tation, and  this  growth  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  Thus, 
taking  a  few  instances : — 

1856-57.  1870-71. 

Superannuation,   retired,  and   compassionate         £  £ 

allowances 424,930  .655,969 

Stationery  and  printing 128,197  233,675 

Medical  services 175,714  623,486 

I  believe  it  can  be  shown  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  large  increase 
in  the  general  cost  of  administration  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  want  of 
adequate  enonomy ;  but  without,  for  the  moment,  inquiring  what 
portion  of  this  increase  of  expenditure  could  have  been  prevented  if 
India,  since  the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company,  had  been 
governed  with  less  extravagance,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greater  the 
extent  to  which  this  additional  outlay  has  arisen  from  causes  the 
operation  of  which  cannot  be  controlled,  the  more  serious  is  the 
prospect  for  the  future.  If  money  has  been  wasted  in  the  past,  the 
continuance  of  this  waste  can  be  prevented ;  but  a  remedy  cannot  be 
so  easily  applied  if  the  cost  of  a  particular  department  becomes 
greater  in  consequence,  for  instance,  of  a  rise  in  prices.  The  very 
detailed  evidence  which  was  given  before  the  Indian  Finance 
Committee  by  Mr.  Harrison,  Comptroller-General  of  India,  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  that  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  administration  between  1856  and  1871  was  due  to  a  rise 
in  general  prices.  There  was  during  this  period,  and  especially  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Civil  War,  a  very  large  influx  of  silver 
into  India.  A  portion  of  this  silver  was  sent  to  purchase  cotton  at 

7  See  appendix  to  Keport  of  Committee  on  East  India  Finance,  1872,  p.  518. 
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extremely  high  prices ;  and  another  portion  represented  capital 
which  was  raised  in  England  and  sent  to  India  for  the  construction 
of  railways  and  other  works.  At  the  present  time  there  seem  to  be 
indications  that  the  financial  position  of  India  may  be  prejudicially 
affected  by  a  rise  in  general  prices  consequent  on  a  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  silver.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that 
as  recently  as  December  last  an  official  paper  was  published  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  military  expenditure  of  the  present  year 
will  be  greater  than  its  estimated  amount  by  330,0002.,  which  is 
described  as  'compensation  for  high  price  of  food.'  It  is  evident 
that  if  there  is  a  rise  in  general  prices  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
department,  the  cost  of  which  may  not,  sooner  or  later,  very 
materially  increase.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  here  to  pursue  the 
subject  further,  because  the  extent  to  which  general  prices  in  India 
may  be  affected  by  the  depreciation  of  silver  can  be  more  appro- 
priately considered  when  discussing  the  third  of  the  four  branches  of 
expenditure — namely,  that  which  arises  from  loss  by  exchange. 

In  the  current  financial  year  the  loss  by  exchange  was  estimated, 
when  the  Budget  was  brought  forward,  at  no  less  than  3,000,0002. ; 
but,  large  as  this  sum  is,  the  Grovernment,  in  a  revised  estimate 
issued  within  the  last  few  weeks,  calculate  that  it  will  be  exceeded 
by  500,0002.  In  1876-77  the  loss  by  exchange,  as  appears  from  the 
table  already  given,  was  1,676,4822.  In  1874-75  the  loss  by  exchange 
was  only  about  500,0002.  A  few  years  previous  to  this  the  loss  was 
so  trifling  as  scarcely  to  be  worth,  notice  ;.and.  in  1870  the  amount 
which  was  gained  by  exchange  exceeded,  by  a  few  thousand  pounds, 
the  amount  lost.  These  figures  show,  with  striking  distinctness,  with 
what  remarkable  rapidity  this  item  in  Indian  expenditure  has 
assumed  its  present  serious  proportions.  Whether  it  is  more 
likely  that  this  charge  on  the  Indian  revenues  will  in  future  years 
diminish  or  increase,  depends  upon  so  many  uncertain  conditions  that 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  make  a  confident  prediction  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  loss  by  exchange,  as  previously  explained,  is  primarily 
due  to  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver,  and  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  this  depreciation  is  the  large  additional  supply  of  silver 
yielded  by  the  [Nevada  mines  in  recent  years.  In  1875  the  aggre- 
gate production  of  silver  throughout  the  world  is  estimated  to  have 
been  about  15,000,0002.,  more  than  half  of  this  amount,  8,000,0002., 
being  obtained  from  the  American  mines.  Twenty  years  previously 
— namely,  between  1852  and  1862 — the  average  annual  production 
was  only  from  8,000,0002.  to  9,000,0002.,  and  at  that  time  no  appre- 
ciable quantity  came  from  the  United  States.  Simultaneously  with 
this  large  increase  in  the  supply  of  silver  many  circumstances  occurred 
which  greatly  diminished  the  demand  for  silver.  Silver  was  de- 
monetised in  Germany ;  and  Germany  consequently  not  only  ceased 
to  require  the  large  amount  of  silver  which  she  had  previously  used 
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for  coinage,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  silver  in  circulation  was  with- 
drawn and  sold  by  the  German  Government.  Another  circumstance 
which  has  produced  a  very  important  effect  in  diminishing  the 
demand  for  silver  is  the  great  increase  in  recent  years  in  the  Indian 
home  charges.  The  value  of  the  products  exported  from  India  has 
always  been  much  in  excess  of  the  value  of  those  imported.  Until 
quite  lately  the  balance  was  liquidated  by  transmitting  silver  to 
India.  In  some  years  the  silver  thus  sent  amounted  to  more  than 
10,000,000^.  Such  a  transmission  of  silver  constituted  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  the  demand  for  silver,  and  was  indeed  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  maintaining  its  value.  Each  addition, 
however,  that  is  made  to  the  home  charges  diminishes  pro  tanto  this 
demand  for  silver.  An  English  merchant,  for  instance,  who  has  pur- 
chased a  hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  Indian  produce,  instead 
of  sending  silver  to  India  to  pay  for  it,  purchases  bills  from  the 
Indian  Government  in  England,  drawn  upon  the  Indian  Government 
in  Calcutta,  and  the  amount  of  bills  which  the  Government  has  to 
sell  in  England  increases,  of  course,  with  each  increase  in  the  home 
charges.  It  is,  I  think,  made  sufficiently  clear  from  this  brief  review 
of  the  various  circumstances  which  have  produced  a  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  silver,  and  a  consequent  loss  by  exchange  to  the  Indian 
Government,  that  the  value  of  silver  depends  upon  various  causes, 
some  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  any 
Government  to  control.  Thus  the  value  of  silver  will  be  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  determined  by  the  future  yield  of  the  American 
mines.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  whether  the  future  productiveness 
of  these  mines  will  increase  or  diminish,  and  it  may  of  course  happen 
that  silver  mines  may  be  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It 
has,  however,  been  shown  that  a  powerful  effect  is  being  exerted  at 
the  present  time  in  depreciating  the .  value  of  silver  by  the  large 
amount  of  bills  which  have  to  be  sold  by  the  Indian  Government  in 
England  to  provide  for  the  home  charges.  The  amount  of  the  home 
charges  has  increased  to  a  most  serious  extent  in  recent  years. 
Nothing,  moreover,  can  avert  a  still  further  increase,  if  the  expendi- 
ture is  permitted  so  habitually  to  exceed  the  revenue  that  money  has 
to  be  borrowed  to  make  good  the  deficit.  The  loans  being  chiefly 
raised  in  England,  it  is  obvious  that  the  interest  on  these  loans 
represents  so  much  more  which  has  to  be  transmitted  from  India  to 
England,  or,  in  other  words,  so  much  added  to  the  home  charges. 

I  have  thought  it  important  to  direct  particular  attention  to  the 
influence  exerted  by  each  increase  in  the  home  charges  in  adding  to 
the  loss  by  exchange  which  India  has  to  bear,  because  under  any 
circumstances  it  would  be  a  cause  for  apprehension  to  see  a  con- 
stantly augmenting  proportion  of  the  revenue  of  a  country  not  spent 
in  the  country  itself ;  but  this  circumstance  becomes  more  serious 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  this  expenditure  of  the  revenues  of  India 
VOL.  V.— No.  24.  P 
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out  of  India  exerts  a  direct  influence  in  depreciating  the  value  of 
silver,  and  in  thus  lessening  the  value  of  all  that  large  part  of  the 
Indian  revenue  which,  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  is  received 
in  the  form  of  a  fixed  payment  made  in  silver. 

With  regard  to  the  fourth  and  last  branch  of  expenditure  to 
which  I  have  called  attention — namely,  the  interest  on  loans — it  is 
manifest  that  this  subject  is  closely  connected  in  many  of  its  aspects 
with  the  question  which  has  just  been  considered.  The  largest 
portion  of  the  money  which  has  been  borrowed  in  recent  yearfe  by  the 
Indian  Government  has  been  obtained  by  loans  raised  in  England ; 
and  the  additional  amount  which  has  to  be  provided  to  meet  the 
interest  on  these  loans  represents,  of  course,  so  nmoh  added  to  the 
home  charges.  In  1856  the  sum  annually  required  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  Indian  Debt  was  2,190,OOOL,  in  1870-71  it  was 
3,200,000^.,  and  in  1876-77  it  was  4,350,OOOZ.  From  these  figures 
it  appears  that  in  twenty  years  the  indebtedness  of  India  increased 
by  about  100  per  cent.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  in 
the  present  financial  condition  of  India,  this  indebtedness  must 
continue  steadily  to  increase.  The  figures  which  have  already  been 
quoted,  conclusively  show  that  the  ordinary  revenue  of  India  is  only 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenditure,  and  that  conse- 
quently, in  the  words  of  one  who  speaks  with  official  authority,  every 
fresh  contingency  and  every  new  charge  involves  some  addition  to 
the  debt  of  India.  Thus,  within  the  last  few  years,  16,000,000?.  has 
been  spent  in  famine  relief,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  amount  has 
been  obtained  by  loans,  the  interest  on  which  involves  an  annual 
charge  of  about  700,OOOL  Money,  however,  is  not  borrowed  by  the 
Indian  Government  simply  to  meet  such  charges  as  these ;  it  has  for 
some  time  been  their  settled  policy  to  borrow  each  year  not  less  than 
4,000,000£.  for  the  construction  of  railways  and  works  of  irrigation. 
The  public  works,  which  are  thus  constructed  out  of  borrowed  money, 
are  no  doubt  undertaken  by  the  Indian  Government  with  the  idea 
that  they  will  be  reproductive,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  will 
yield  a  net  revenue  which  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  capital  expended.  The  experience  of  the  past,  however,  proves 
that,  although  it  is  intended  that  these  public  works  should  be  repro- 
ductive in  the  sense  just  described,  yet,  regarding  the  transaction 
simply  as  a  financial  one,  the  money  thus  spent  is  really  embarked  in- 
a  most  speculative  and  uncertain  investment.  Lord  Salisbury, 
speaking  at  Manchester  in  January  1875,  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  said : — 

The  difficulties  which  surround  the  question  of  irrigation  are  very  great.  We 
can  scarcely  yet  be  said  to  have  had  one  genuine  instance  of  financial  success. 
The  irrigating  projects  that  have  been  carried  out,  if  they  have  had  for  their  basia 
the  former  works  of  native  rulers,  have  in  many  instances  been  a  financial  success ; 
but  then  of  course  that  favourable  appearance  of  the  account  has  been  obtained  by 
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not  charging  the  former  expenditure  of  the  native  ruler.  In  those  cases  where  we 
have  begun  the  projects  of  irrigation  for  ourselves  we  have  not  reached,  I  believe, 
in  any  one  instance,  the  desired  result  of  a  clean  balance-sheet. 

Although  I  think  that  Lord  Salisbury,  in  making  this  sweeping 
assertion  about  the  unsatisfactory  financial  results  of  these  irrigation 
works,  somewhat  overstated  the  case,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  deny  the  absolute  correctness  of  the  conclusion  which  has  been 
officially  arrived  at,  that  on  the  9,000,OOOZ.  which  has  been  spent  in 
recent  years  on  schemes  of  irrigation  in  Bengal,  the  return  which  is 
yielded  is  only  -|  per  cent.8  When  it  is  remembered  that  every  one 
of  these  particular  works,  at  the  time  it  was  undertaken,  was  regarded 
as  reproductive,  nothing  more  need  be  said  to  show  that,  however  use- 
ful or  desirable  public  works  may  be  in  India,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  if  they  are  constructed  out  of  borrowed  money,  they  will 
not  yield  a  return  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  capital  ex- 
pended ;  and  consequently  there  will  be  a  deficit  which  will  represent 
another  item  of  expenditure,  another  charge  upon  the  revenues  of 
India.  It  therefore  appears  that  at  the  present  time  the  indebtedness 
of  India  must  almost  inevitably  continue  to  be  augmented  by  two 
distinct  causes.  In  the  first  place,  as  there  is  no  surplus  of  ordinary 
revenue  beyond  ordinary  expenditure,  every  such  contingency  as  war 
or  famine  is  certain  to  lead  to  the  debt  being  increased ;  and,  secondly, 
so  long  as  the  present  policy  is  continued  of  constructing  public 
works  out  of  borrowed  money,  the  loans  which  are  raised  for  these 
works  represent  constant  additions  to  the  debt  of  India. 

Many  other  branches  of  Indian  expenditure  might  be  referred  to 
besides  those  to  which  attention  has  been  here  directed.  I  think, 
however,  enough  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure to  establish  the  following  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
financial  position  of  India  : — 

1.  The  revenue  is  characterised  by  great  inelasticity. 

2.  The  expenditure  has  increased  in  a  marked  manner  in  recent 
years,  partly  from  the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  administration, 
and  partly  from  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver. 

3.  The  military  expenditure  is  excessive,  absorbing  45  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  net  revenue  of  the  country;  and  this  expenditure  is 
likely  to  be  greatly  augmented  if  the  frontier  of  India  is  advanced, 
as  now  seems  to  be  contemplated. 

4.  A  comparatively  stationary  revenue  having  to  meet  an  in- 
creasing expenditure,  it  will  be  necessary  sooner  or  later  to  add  to 
the  taxation  of  India.     If  a  deficit  is  temporarily  met  by  borrowing, 
the  money  which  will  have  to  be  provided  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
loan  must  ultimately  increase  the  deficit,  which  will  have  to  be  met 
by  increased  taxation. 

8  See  Speech  of  Lord  G.  Hamilton  in  House  of  Commons,  January  1878.  Hansard, 
vol.  ccxxxvii.  p.  331. 
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5.  There  has  already  been  a  most  serious  increase  in  the  indebted- 
ness of  India,  amounting  in  twenty  years  to  1 00  per  cent. 

Such  being  the  present  condition  of  Indian  finance,  I  think 
scarcely  another  word  need  be  said  to  show  that  if  some  fundamental 
change,  is  not  promptly  introduced,  if  expenditure  is  not  rigorously 
curtailed,  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
imposing  on  the  people  of  India  a  large  amount  of  additional  taxa- 
tion. In  order  adequately  to  appreciate  the  grave  consequences, 
which  may  be  produced  by  an  increase  of  taxation  in  India,  it  is 
essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  question  cannot  be  regarded  as  if 
it  were  simply  a  financial  one.  Between  England  and  India,  in 
matters  of  taxation,  there  is  a  most  fundamental  difference.  If 
some  contingency  should  occur  in  England  which  would  reader  it 
necessary  to  obtain  5,000,OOOL  by  additional  taxation,  it  is  perfectly 
well  known  how  easily  the  money  could  be  provided.  More  than 
5,000-,000£.  could  be  raised  by  adding  twopence  in  the  pound  to  the 
income-tax,  and  by  slightly  increasing  the  duty  on  some  article  of 
general  consumption,  such  as  tea  or  spirits.  But  in  India,  if  it  be- 
came necessary  to  raise  not  o,000,000/.,  but  even  a  smaller  sum,  say 
3,000,OOOL,  by  additional  taxation,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that 
taxes  might  have  to  be  imposed  which  would  be  regarded  by  the  people 
as  so  burdensome  as  to  create  a  most  serious  amount  of  discontent. 
When  examining  in  detail  the  present  sources  of  revenue,  I  believe  it 
was  clearly  proved  that  they  present  so  little  prospect  of  increase  that,, 
if  additional  revenue  has  to  be  obtained,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  some  new  forms  of  taxation.  The  truth  of  this 
conclusion  is  corroborated  in  a  most  striking  manner  by  the  recent 
action  of  the  Indian  Government.  In  order  to  obtain  the  com- 
paratively trifling  sum  of  750,OOOZ.,  the  Government  came  to  the 
conclusion,  as  already  stated,  that  no  better  course  was  open  to  them 
than  to  impose  a  trades  license  tax  of  fivepence  in  the  pound  upon 
all  trade  incomes,  even  on  those  as  small  as  4s.  a  week.  As  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  must  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  discontent  which 
such  a  tax  would  inevitably  cause,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  they 
would  never  have  sanctioned  it,  if  they  could  have  discovered  any  less 
unsatisfactory  way  of  obtaining  the  money  required.  But  if  the  trades 
license  tax  was  regarded,  a  twelvemonth  since,  as  the  best  mode  of 
obtaining  additional  revenue,  one  of  two  things  must  occur  if  it  be- 
comes necessary  still  further  to  add  to  taxation  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  increasing  expenditure  which  is  now  taking  place — either  the. 
rate  of  the  license  tax  must  be  advanced,  or  some  tax  which  the 
Government  considered,  a  twelvemonth  since,  still  more  objectionable 
must  be  resorted  to.  It  is  already  rumoured  that  the  income-tax 
will  again  be  imposed  ;  and  although  this  tax  has  often  been  supported 
on  the  ground  that  it  will  reach  a  wealthy  class  who  are  least  heavily 
taxed,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  unwise  than  to  ignore  the  very  serious 
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disadvantages  associated  with  the  levying  of  such  a  tax  in  India.  It 
was  unequivocally  condemned  by  three  successive  Indian  Finance 
Ministers.  The  practical  objections  to  the  tax,  as  distinguished  from 
the  theoretical  arguments  that  may  be  adduced  in  its  favour,  have 
been  stated  with  remarkable  clearness  by  Mr.  Laing,  who  for  many 
years  served  in  India  as  Finance  Minister.  He  has  said  that  he  re- 
garded the  income-tax  as  '  about  as  bad  and  obnoxious  a  mode  of 
raising  revenue  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine  in  a  country  like  India.  .  .  . 
I  think  that  for  an  Oriental  country,  and  with  the  Eastern  habit  of 
mind,  any  tax  which  imposes  inquisition  into  individual  means  is 
•attended  with  innumerable  evils  which  are  little  felt  in  a  country  like 
England.'  And  he  further  expressed  an  opinion  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  impossibility  of  preventing  abuses  connected  with  the  assessment 
of  the  tax  in  a  country  like  India,  '  for  every  rupee  that  comes  into 
the  Treasury,  two  rupees  are  extorted  from  the  population  that  have 
to  pay  the  tax.' 

Probably,  however,  one  of  the  most  weighty  objections  that  can 
be  urged  against  the  imposition  of  an  income-tax  in  India  is  that  a 
great  machinery  of  assessment,  which  it  has  been  shown  is  liable  to 
the  gravest  abuse,  is  brought  into  active  operation  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country,  in  order  to  realise  a  very  trifling  financial 
result.  When  this  tax  was  last  levied  in  India,  it  was  at  the  rate  of 
twopence-halfpenny  in  the  pound,  and  the  net  revenue  realised  was  little 
more  than  500,OOOZ.  From  an  income-tax  of  twopence-halfpenny  in  the 
pound  in  England  about  5,000,000£.  would  be  obtained,  and  many  small 
incomes  which  would  be  exempted  in  England  would  certainly  be 
assessed  in  India.  No  fact  can  bring  out  with  more  striking  distinct- 
ness the  remarkable  contrast  between  the  wealth  of  England  and  the 
poverty  of  India.  India  contains  a  population  more  than  seven  times 
as  great  as  that  of  England,  and  yet  a  tax  which  in  England  produces 
5,000,OOOZ.  yields  little  more  than  500,000?.  in  India.  The  amount, 
therefore,  which  can  be  raised  by  any  form  of  direct  taxation  in  India 
is,  in  consequence  of  the  general  poverty  of  the  country,  extremely 
small ;  and  the  amount  which  can  be  raised  by  indirect  taxation  may 
be  regarded  as  having  already  nearly  reached  its  utmost  possible 
limits.  Nothing  more  than  a  very  trifling  amount  can  ever  be  raised 
by  imposing  taxes  on  luxuries  which  are  consumed  by  the  few.  The 
indirect  taxes  which  are  really  productive  are  those  which  are  imposed 
on  articles  of  general  consumption.  In  India  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  so  poor  that  they  use  no  article  which  can  be  taxed  except  salt, 
and  the  taxation  on  salt  has  already  reached  that  extreme  point 
when  any  increase  of  duty  would  most  seriously  diminish  consump- 
tion. It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  a  duty  might  be  imposed  on 
tobacco,  but  by  the  evidence  given  before  the  Indian  Finance  Com- 
mittee it  is  shown  that  the  proposal  has  often  been  considered  by  the 
Indian  Government,  who  have  always  concluded  that  the  objections 
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to  this  tax  are  so  strong  that  it  ought  not  to  be  imposed.  The  late 
Sir  Donald  McLeod,  who  was  for  many  years  Lieutenant- Governor  of 
the  Punjaub,  and  who  was  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  financial 
administrators  India  ever  produced,  when  examined  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  Indian  Finance,  directed  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  an  elaborate  minute  that  had  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Strachey  condemnatory  of  a  duty  on  tobacco. 
Before  the  same  committee  Lord  Lawrence,  in  a  most  comprehensive 
review  of  the  financial  position  of  India,  pointed  out  grave  objections 
to  the  imposition  of  such  a  duty.  He  showed  that,  in  order  to  levy 
it,  it  would  be  necessary  either  to  increase  the  assessment  on  the 
land  on  which  it  was  grown — and  this  would  be  interpreted  as  an 
augmentation  of  the  land  revenue — or  to  levy  an  excise  duty  on 
tobacco.  As  tobacco  is  freely  grown  in  all  the  native  states  whose 
boundaries  are  conterminous  with  our  own  territories,  it  would 
become  requisite,  in  order  to  prevent  the  importation  of  tobacco 
from  these  states,  to  establish  customs  lines  extending  over  thousands 
of  miles.  As,  moreover,  tobacco  is  often  grown  by  the  Indian  people 
for  their  own  use,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  found  essential,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  duty,  to  make  the  growth  of 
tobacco  a  Government  monopoly.  Scarcely  any  arrangement  that 
could  be  adopted  would  be  regarded  as  more  harassing  by  the  people 
of  India. 

Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  description  which  has  been  here 
given  of  the  financial  condition  of  India  is  inaccurate,  I  think  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  subject  is  one  which  should  cause  the 
gravest  anxiety.  But  it  will  probably  be  said :  If  the  finances  of 
India  are  in  so  critical  a  condition,  can  nothing  be  done  ?  Can  nc 
effort  be  made  to  avert  impending  embarrassment?  Of  all  the 
things  connected  with  the  financial  administration  of  India  that 
require  to  be  done,  nothing  is  so  essential  as  the  immediate  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  India  has  hitherto  been  governed  on  far  too 
costly  a  scale.  Her  position  is  like  that  of  a  landowner  who  has 
been  living  beyond  his  income.  Each  year  some  new  mortgage  has 
to  be  raised  to  make  good  the  deficiency ;  and  as  the  interest  on 
these  successive  mortgages  accumulates,  and  as  there  is  no  reduction 
but  rather  an  increase  in  the  scale  of  his  expenditure,  his  estate 
steadily  becomes  more  burdened  with  debt.  To  add  to  his  diffi- 
culties, he  has  borrowed  large  sums  of  money  to  carry  out  various 
improvements ;  and,  however  desirable  these  improvements  may  be, 
many  of  them  do  not  pay  the  interest  on  the  capital  expended.  If, 
under  such  circumstances  as  these,  a  practical  man  of  business  were 
called  in  to  advise  what  ought  to  be  done,  it  is  obvious  that  he  would 
insist  above  all  things  .that  expenditure  should  be  reduced.  He  would 
probably  soon  discover  that  which  is  usually  the  case  when  a  man  lives 
beyond  his  means,  that  in  all  directions  too  much  money  had  been 
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spent.  There  would  be  no  chance  of  placing  the  estate  in  a  secure 
position,  unless  its  owner  were  prepared  by  rigorous  retrenchment  to 
bring  his  expenditure  well  within  his  income.  Mortgages  might 
then  be  gradually  reduced,  and  when  a  surplus  had  been  secured 
many  improvements  might  be  carried  out  which  could  not  prudently 
be  undertaken  when  there  was  a  risk  that  they  would  burden  the 
property  with  a  still  heavier  load  of  debt.  The  remedy  which  would 
have  to  be  applied  under  the  circumstances  just  described,  not  inac- 
curately represents  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  place  the 
finances  of  India  in  a  sound  position.  For  some  years  the  Indian 
Government  has  been  living  beyond  its  means.  In  almost  every 
direction  too  much  money  has  been  spent ;  and  those  who  have  been 
responsible  for  this  expenditure  seem  too  often  to  have  forgotten  that 
India,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  wealthiest,  is  one  of  the  poorest 
countries  in  the  world.  Page  after  page  might  be  filled  with  instances 
of  reckless  extravagance.  At  one  time  a  private  irrigation  company 
with  a  capital  of  a  million,  the  100?.  shares  of  which  are  unsaleable  at 
the  nominal  quotation  of  60?.,  is  bought  by  the  Indian  Government 
at  par,  and  in  addition  a  large  bonus  is  given  to  be  distributed 
among  the  officials  of  the  company.  At  another  time  175,000?.  is 
expended  in  building  and  furnishing  a  country  house  for  the  Governor 
of  Bombay.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  one 
half  so  mischievous  to  permit  a  million  of  English  money  to  be 
spent  in  building  a  mansion  for  an  English  minister.  It  is  quite 
within  recent  years  that  the  Public  Works  Department  has  assumed 
its  present  large  proportions.  No  care  apparently  has  been  taken  to- 
adjust  the  supply  of  highly  paid  European  officers  in  this  department 
to  the  demand,  and  it  is  now  admitted  that  there  is  a  complete  block 
in  the  higher  grades  of  the  service.  Employment  cannot  be  found 
for  many  who  are  drawing  large  salaries  from  Indian  revenues,  and  it 
is  acknowledged  that  many  are  simply  holding  on  to  become  eligible 
for  pensions.  But  it  is  not  simply  that  money  has  been  thus  reck- 
lessly squandered.  It  is  just  the  same  with  a  nation  as  it  is  with  an 
individual.  Whether  or  not  a  particular  outlay  can  be  justified 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  income  out  of  which  it  has  to  be  made. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  may  be  more  appropriate  than  for  a  man  with 
4,000?.  a  year  to  live  in  a  house  the  rent  of  which  is  400?.  But  if 
his  income  is  only  1,000?.,  to  live  in  such  a  house  would  be  an  act  of 
reckless  folly.  It  is  no  use  to  dilate  upon  the  advantages  which  a 
man  would  derive  from  keeping  a  carriage.  If  he  cannot  afford  a 
carriage,  he  must  submit  to  the  discomfort  of  a  cab.  Without  an 
hour's  delay  the  fact  should  be  recognised  that  India  is  not  in  a 
position  to  pay  for  various  services  which  she  receives  at  their  present 
rate  of  remuneration.  A  most  important  saving  might  be  effected 
by  more  largely  employing  natives  in  positions  which  are  now  filled 
by  highly  paid  Europeans,  and  from  such  a  change  political  as  well 
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as  financial  advantages  would  result.  A  single  example  will  show 
the  great  economy  which  might  thus  be  effected.  Mr.  Eendel,  Con- 
sulting Engineer  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  Company  and  of  the 
Government  Railways,  stated  in  his  evidence  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee  last  session  that  three  years  ago  not  a  single 
native  engine-driver  was  employed  in  India ;  that  on  one  railway, 
the  East  Indian,  150  are  now  employed,  and  that  the  saving  thus 
effected  is  15,000£.  a  year.  Mr.  Rendel  added  that  the  European 
is  paid  at  least  ten  times  as  much  as  the  native  driver,  and  *  the 
native  does  a  lot  more  work — he  works  longer  hours  and  gives  less 
trouble.  We  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  native  drivers.' 

It  is,  however,  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  after  what  has  been 
said  about  the  present  and  prospective  cost  of  the  Indian  army,  that 
excessive  military  expenditure  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
create  the  present  financial  embarrassment.  It  is  particularly  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  great  increase  in  this  branch  of  expendi- 
ture has  not  been  brought  about  by  its  being  necessary  for  India  to 
maintain  a  larger  army.  A  few  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  East 
India  Company,  what  is  known  as  the  army  amalgamation  scheme 
was  carried  out  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced Indian  statesmen.  India  was  thus,  as  it  were,  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  our  own  costly  system  of  army  administration,  without 
any  regard  apparently  being  had  to  the  fact  that  various  schemes  of 
military  organisation,  which  may  be  perfectly  suited  to  a  country  so 
wealthy  as  England,  may  be  altogether  unsuited  to  a  country  so  poor 
as  India.  A  single  example  will  show  to  what  an  extent  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  India  may,  under  the  present  system,  be  sacrificed. 
When,  a  few  years  since,  the  plan  of  short  service  was  introduced,  it 
was  solely  considered  as  an  English  question,  and  not  a  thought  was 
apparently  given  to  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  India.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  a  more  costly  scheme  for  India  could  hardly 
have  been  devised.  The  shorter  the  term  of  service  the  greater  must 
be  the  charge  for  transport ;  and  the  men,  after  they  have  completed 
a  short  term  of  service,  are  a  reserve  ready  at  hand  for  England,  but 
many  thousands  of  miles  away  from  India.  I  cannot  do  more  on  this 
occasion  than  thus  incidentally  allude  to  the  question  of  army  organi- 
sation, with  the  view  of  showing  that,  in  order  to  reduce  the  military 
expenditure  of  India,  it  is  not  necessary  to  diminish  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Indian  army.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
most  distinguished  Indian  statesmen  have  declared  that  it  would  be 
far  better  to  incur  whatever  risks  may  be  involved  in  the  reduction 
of  the  Indian  army  than  to  face  the  danger  which  is  certain  to  arise 
from  an  increase  of  taxation  in  India.  No  man  could  be  less  likely 
than  Lord  Canning  inconsiderately  to  recommend  a  reduction  in  the 
Indian  army,  for  he  was  Viceroy  during  the  troublous  days  of  the 
Mutiny;  and  yet  Lord  Canning  unhesitatingly  affirmed,  and  the 
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opinion  has  subsequently  been  endorsed  by  Lord  Northbrook,  that  if 
it  were  a  question  between  imposing  new  and  irritating  taxes  in 
India,  such  as  the  income-tax,  '  danger  for  danger,  he  (Lord  Canning) 
would  prefer  to  reduce  the  army.'  It  is  well  known  that  an  equally 
strong  opinion  as  to  the  peril  of  adding  to  the  taxation  of  India  was 
expressed  by  Lord  Mayo,  a  Viceroy  who  was  alike  distinguished  for 
prudence,  courage,  and  common  sense.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  see 
that  taxation  in  India  could  not  be  regarded  as  simply  a  financial 
question,  but  that  it  involved  political  consequences  of  the  gravest 
moment.  In  a  passage  which  has  been  often  quoted,  he  said  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  discontent  which  was  pro- 
duced among  all  classes  in  India,  both  European  and  native,  by  the 
'  constant  increase  of  taxation  which  had  for  years  been  going  on.' 
Deaf  to  these  warnings,  instead  of  anything  effectual  having  been 
done  to  arrest  the  growth  of  taxation,  the  financial  position  of  India 
now  is  far  more  unsatisfactory  than  it  was  in  Lord  Mayo's  time.  Not 
only  has  there  been  an  increase  of  Imperial  taxation — new  and  irri- 
tating taxes,  such  as  the  license  tax,  have  been  imposed — but  in 
recent  years  the  country  has  been  enveloped  in  a  network  of  local 
taxation.  Lord  Northbrook  last  August,  in  presenting  an  important 
petition  from  India  in  the  House  of  Lords,  endorsed  the  statement 
that  '  within  the  last  seven  years,  in  Bengal  alone,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  about  a  million,  and  for  the  whole  of  India  more  than 
three  millions,  per  annum  by  provincial  taxation.' 

When  such  opinions  as  these  have  been  expressed  by  those  who 
must  be  regarded  as  the  very  highest  authorities  on  all  questions 
affecting  the  government  of  India,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  very  existence  of  our  rule  in  India  may  be  gravely  imperilled 
unless  the  finances  of  that  country  are  placed  in  a  more  satisfactory 
position.  The  English  people  should  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the 
question  is  one  which  vitally  concerns  themselves  as  well  as  the  people 
of  India.  There  is  scarcely  any  event  which  would  bring  greater 
discredit  and  greater  misfortune  on  England  than  for  the  Indian 
Government  to  be  forced  to  say :  '  Our  financial  exigencies  are 
such  that  it  is  impossible  to  pay  our  way  without  coming  to 
England  for  pecuniary  aid.'  A  burden  might  thus  be  cast  upon 
English  taxpayers  which  they  would  find  hard  to  bear,  and  the  con- 
sequences to  India  would  be  still  more  disastrous ;  for  from  the  hour 
in  which  she  was  obliged  to  seek  subventions  from  England,  her  virtual 
insolvency  would  be  proclaimed.  Before  it  is  too  late,  England  should 
resolve  that  such  a  contingency  should  be  averted.  Hitherto,  it  has 
unfortunately  too  frequently  happened  that  the  influence  of  England 
has  been  exerted  not  to  save,  but  to  spend,  the  money  of  the  Indian 
people.  The  well-known  saying  of  one  who  held  a  high  official  posi- 
tion is  only  too  true,  that  '  Indian  finance  has  again  and  again  been 
sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  English  estimates.'  No  one  can  reason- 
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ably  desire  that  the  English  Parliament  should  perpetually  meddle 
in  the  details  of  Indian  administration.  It  should,  however,  never 
be  forgotten  that  when  the  East  India  Company  was  abolished,  the 
English  people  became  directly  responsible  for  the  government  of 
India.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied  that  this  responsibility  has 
been  so  imperfectly  discharged,  that  in  many  respects  the  new  system 
of  government  compares  unfavourably  with  the  old.  Figures  have 
already  been  quoted  to  show  to  what  a  remarkable  extent  the  cost  of 
administration  has  increased  since  the  East  India  Company  was 
abolished.  There  was  at  that  time  an  independent  control  of  expen- 
diture which  now  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  wanting.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  intended,  when  the  government  of  India  by  the  Act  of  1858 
was  transferred  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown,  that  the  Council  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  exercise  the  same  control  over  Indian 
expenditure,  as  had  formerly  been  exercised  by  the  directors  of  the  Com- 
pany and  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  But  gradually  the  influence 
and  control  of  the  Council  have  been  so  completely  whittled  away  that  it 
is  now  openly  declared  by  a  Secretary  of  State  that  he  can  spend  the 
revenues  of  India,  beyond  her  frontiers,  without  obtaining  the  con- 
sent, or  even  bringing  the  subject  under  the  notice,  of  his  Council. 
Whether  or  not  the  power  thus  claimed  is  really  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  Act  of  1858,  and  by  Acts  which  have  subsequently  been  passed, 
raises  questions  which  I  cannot  attempt  to  enter  upon  here.  The 
whole  subject,  however,  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  control  now  exercised 
on  the  expenditure  of  the  revenues  of  India,  is  one  that  urgently  de- 
mands the  most  careful  investigation.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsatis- 
factory than  the  present  state  of  things.  When  the  Secretary  of 
State  desires  to  avoid  responsibility,  he  can  shelter  himself  behind 
his  Council ;  when  he  desires  to  act,  untrammelled  by  their  control 
and  unhampered  by  their  advice,  he  can  ignore  them  as  completely  as 
if  they  did  not  exist. 

In  attempting  to  direct  attention  to  the  present  financial  con- 
dition of  India,  -I  have  been  chiefly  desirous  to  show  how  important 
are  the  issues  involved,  and  how  urgently  the  subject  demands  prompt 
consideration.  Englishmen  of  all  political  parties  are,  I  believe, 
alike  anxious  that  no  misfortune  should  befall  our  Indian  Empire. 
Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  importance  to  be  attributed  to  certain 
dangers  with  which  she  is  sometimes  said  to  be  threatened ;  but  no  one 
can  deny  the  reality  of  the  peril  which  will  be  brought  upon  her  by 
financial  embarrassment ;  and  the  day,  I  believe,  is  not  far  distant 
when,  with  common  consent,  it  will  be  said  that  those  are  the  wisest 
governors  of  India  who  act  steadily  upon  the  maxim  of  a  great  states- 
man, that  *  finance  is  the  key  of  England's  position  in  India.' 

HENRY  FAWCETT. 
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F&LIX  ANTOINE  DUPANLOUP,  BISHOP 
OF  ORLEANS. 


The  Editor  has  received  from  Dr.  Doellinger  the  following  letter 
in  reference  to  this  article  : — 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  been  allowed  to  read  the  manuscript  of  an 
article  containing  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Bishop  Dupanloup, 
which,  as  I  understand,  has  been  already  under  your  eyes.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  the  position  which  the  prelate  occupied  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  civil  and 
religious  affairs  of  his  country,  make  it  particularly  desirable  that 
a  fair  and  accurate  review  of  his  career  should  appear  in  a  periodical 
which,  like  the  Nineteenth  Century,  occupies  such  a  distinguished 
place  in  literature,  and  has  such  a  wide  circulation.  The  author  has 
written  with  the  help  of  previous  materials  inaccessible  to  others,  and 
records  events  of  general  interest  and  importance,  which  in  part  are 
unknown,  or  only  imperfectly  or  inaccurately  known,  by  the  public  at 
large,  not  only  in  England,  but  also  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
As  far  as  my  own  acquaintance  with  the  Bishop  goes — and  it  extends 
over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years — I  can  vouch  the  accuracy  of  the 
details  and  the  truth  of  the  appreciation. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  kind- 
ness which  puts  it  into  my  power  to  peruse  a  periodical  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  rich  variety  of  its  contents  and  the  high  literary 
talents  of  many  of  its  contributors.  Yours  sincerely  and  gratefully, 

J.  DOELLINGER. 


ON  the  17th  of  May,  1838,  the  last  scene  was  acted  in  the  life  of  a 
man,  who,  all  must  acknowledge,  played  his  part  with  a  skill  all  the 
more  perfect,  in  that  he  was  undisturbed  either  by  the  movements 
of  conscience,  or  the  passionate  emotions  of  more  candid  natures. 
Talleyrand  was  dying.  For  some  months  past  the  decay  of  his 
physical  strength  warned  him  of  this  moment,  for  which  he  had  long 
prepared  himself  in  his  own  fashion.  His  official  departure  from 
the  world  which  he  had  helped  to  govern,  and  whose  attention  he 
had  still  longer  engaged,  followed  the  speech  which  he  delivered  on 
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the  3rd  of  March,  1838,  in  memory  of  Count  Reinhardt.  From  that 
time  forward  he  was  anxiously  occupied  with  another  matter.  His 
object  was  to  find  a  link,  across  so  many  years,  with  that  first  part  of 
his  public  life  which  found  its  final  expression  on  that  memorable 
day,  when  he,  as  Bishop  of  Autun,  celebrated  High  Mass  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  to  commemorate  the  first  anniversary  of  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille,  and  afterwards  with  a  daring  hand  blessed  the 
"banner  of  Revolutionary  France.  Since  then  he  had  lived  the  life 
we  know,  and  in  which  the  marriage  contracted  in  America  was  not 
the  greatest  difficulty  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  reconciliation 
with  the  Catholic  Church.  That,  however,  and,  as  its  consequence, 
the  honours  of  ecclesiastical  burial,  was  the  desire  of  the  grand 
seigneur,  to  whom  nothing  seemed  so  ungentlemanlike  as  a  display 
of  unbelief,  and  who  used  to  say  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  '  Je 
n'ai  qu'une  peur.  c'est  celle  des  inconvenances.'  The  family  of  the 
Prince  also  on  their  part  pressed  for  this  reconciliation. 

The  Duchesse  de  Dino,  his  niece,  had  given  her  daughter,  whom 
Talleyrand  used  to  call  '  1'idole  de  sa  vieillesse,'  a  teacher  of  religion 
in  the  person  of  Abbe  Dupanloup,  who,  although  still  young,  had 
attracted  attention  by  the  zeal  and  talent  which  he  displayed. 

One  day  in  the  spring  of  1838,  Talleyrand  invited  him  to  dine. 
The  priest  excused  himself,  saying  he  was  not  a  man  of  the  world,  a 
subterfuge  which  drew  upon  him  from  the  Prince  the  complimentary 
remark,  '  cet  homme  ne  sait  pas  son  metier.'  In  the  meantime, 
Talleyrand  drew  up  several  forms  of  submission,  and  consulted 
Dupanloup  on  the  subject.  These  were,  however,  rejected,  and  at 
last  the  proposition  was  made  to  the  Prince  that  he  should  simply 
sign  a  declaration  which  was  drawn  up  specially  for  him.  Whether 
or  not  Dupanloup  was  its  author  is  unknown,  but  it  was  deemed 
sufficient  in  Rome.  When,  however,  it  was  again  presented  to  this 
singular  penitent,  he  locked  it  up  in  his  writing  table  and  met  all 
remarks  with  the  characteristic  words  pas  encore.  On  the  morning 
of  his  death,  whilst  the  illustrious  and  great  of  the  political  and 
aristocratic  world  thronged  the  door  at  the  entrance  of  his  bed- 
chamber, the  young  pupil  of  Dupanloup  asked  the  blessing  of  her 
teacher,  went  to  the  bedside  of  her  grand-uncle,  and  with  a  last 
earnest  prayer,  besought  him  to  make  his  peace  with  God.  Talley- 
rand granted  to  her  tears  his  signature  to  the  retractation  which  was 
once  more  read  aloud,  and  then  he  received  the  consolations  of  his 
Church.  Royer-Collard,  who  was  present,  said  to  Dupanloup,  '  M. 
1'Abbe,  vous  etes  un  pretre.'  In  consequence  of  this  scene,  the  name  of 
Dupanloup  became  more  widely  known,  and  was  never  again,  with  the 
exception  of  some  insignificant  intervals,  withdrawn  from  publicity. 

Felix  Antoine  Dupanloup  was  born  a  French  subject  at  St.  Felix 
in  Savoy,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1802,  in  what  was  then  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Blanc,  although  the  French  did  not  take  solemn 
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possession  of  the  country  until  the  month  of  July  following1.  The 
most  different  and  most  contradictory  stories  have  been  spread  as 
regards  his  birth.  He  considered  himself  to  be  the  child  of  poor 
country  people,  and  kept  up  friendly  relations  with  the  members  of 
his  family  whenever  he  visited  his  birthplace.  He  showed  himself  a 
true  son  of  the  mountains  in  his  ardent  affection  for  his  native 
country,  and  it  was  well  known  in  Orleans  that  the  Bishop  never 
met  a  little  Savoyard  without  giving  him  a  friendly  greeting,  a  little 
present,  and  his  blessing. 

His  uncle,  a  parish  priest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace, 
gave  him  the  rudiments  of  education,  and  sent  the  high-spirited  and 
talented  boy  to  Paris  in  1815,  where  he  first  of  all  studied  for  the 
space'of  three  years  in  a  half  ecclesiastical,  half  secular  school,  in  the 
Kue  du  Eegard,  then  from  1818  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Nicolas,  till 
finally  in  1820,  he  entered  St.  Sulpice.  Some  characteristic  stories 
are  told  of  this  youthful  period.  When  he  exchanged  his  first  school 
for  the  second,  he  left  it  as  the  best  scholar  in  his  class.  Notwith- 
standing this,  they  wished  at  St.  Nicolas  to  make  him  go  through  this 
class  again,  on  the  pretext  that  their  standard  was  far  higher.  The 
boy  begged  and  prayed  of  his  teachers  to  give  him  at  least  a  chance, 
but  in  vain.  He  declared  at  last  that  he  would  not  offer  further 
opposition,  but  that  he  would  do  no  more  work.  The  Professors, 
who  could  press  out  of  him  neither  an  answer  nor  a  task,  had  to  give 
way,  and  the  boy  became  again  the  first,  and  attained  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  distinctions  of  his  class. 

As  a  seminarist  at  St.  Sulpice,  he  made  acquaintance  with  a  man 
still  young,  whose  resolution  to  become  a  priest  had  made  a  very 
intelligible  sensation.  This  was  the  Due  de  Eohan,  whom  a  fright- 
ful catastrophe  induced  to  take  this  step.  His  wife's  dress  had 
caught  fire  as  she  was  standing  near  a  chimney-piece,  and  she  died 
in  consequence.  Some  years  afterwards,  in  1819,  he  entered  the 
seminary,  and  there  became  such  a  friend  of  young  Dupanloup's, 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  him  for  the  vacation  to  his 
chateau  at  La  Roche  Gruyon.  It  was  there  in  the  autumn  of  1826 
that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Montalembert,  then  sixteen  years 
old,  and  both  firmly  preserved  the  impressions  of  their  first  meeting. 
Looking  back  upon  these  days  Dupanloup  wrote  in  1861:  *  Shortly 
before,  Montalembert  had  left  college,  where  he  had  taken  the  first 
prize  in  French  literature.  Already  at  that  time  he  was  a  conscien- 
tious Christian,  a  sincere  Catholic,  zealously  applying  himself  to 
study,  and  full  of  pugnacity,  One  felt  already  that,  as  he  said  him- 
self, he  was  ready  for  war,  and  that  a  defender  of  freedom  and  of 
right  had  arisen  in  him.' *  „ 

Montalembert  on  his  part  expressed  himself  not  less  favourably 
in  regard  to  the  young  priest,  whose  extraordinary  gifts  had  not 
1  Dupanloup, '  Les  Moines  d' Occident,'  Coi-respondant,  Jan.  1861. 
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escaped  him,  but  then  he  adds,  c  A  half-hour's  talk  with  the  Due  and 
his  friend,  showed  me  that  on  no  point  did  we  agree.  No  matter,  I 
must  master  myself.  I  have  known  how  to  preserve  my  religion  in 
the  midst  of  120  infidels  at  college,  and  I  hope  that  (rod  will  give 
me  the  grace  to  preserve  my  opinions  on  liberty  and  independence 
in  spite  of  a  dozen  absolutists.'  And  once  more,  coming  back  to  the 
subject  of  his  noble  host,  whose  piety  and  charity  he  highly  respected, 
he  added,  *  I  can't,  however,  give  my  inmost  soul  to  a  priest  and 
a  Frenchman,  for  whom  freedom  and  constitutional  equality  are 
chimeras.  Thoughts  must  agree,  if  hearts  are  to  beat  in  unison.'2 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  their  lives,  Dupanloup  and  Monta- 
lembert  became  warm  and  true  friends,  but  the  words  just  quoted 
indicate  the  reasons,  and  to  some  extent  the  prejudices,  which  caused 
their  roads  so  long  to  run  parallel  before  they  joined.  A  prejudice 
it  certainly  was,  to  assume  Dupanloup's  agreement  with  the  ultra- 
Koyalism  of  Eohan,  but  the  true  differences  between  him  and  Monta- 
lembert,  which  revealed  and  accentuated  themselves  in  the  course  of 
the  following  years,  were  of  such  moment,  that  they  played  a  great  and 
important  part,  not  only  in  their  individual  histories  but  in  that  of 
the  French  Church.  They  were  partly  of  a  political  and  partly  of  a 
personal  character. 

The  men  who  surrounded  Dupanloup  in  the  days  of  his  youth 
were  the  Director  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  M.  Hamon,  the 
Due  de  Rohan,  Mgr.  de  Quelen,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Feutrier,  cure 
of  the  Madeleine,  and  afterwards  Minister  of  Education  and  Bishop 
of  Beauvais,  and  above  all,  Frayssinous. 

All  these  were  royalists  and  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  French 
Monarchy  and  Church  as  these  existed  before  1789.  The  life  of 
Dupanloup  was  influenced  by  them  to  the  very  last.  After  he  was 
ordained  priest  in  1825,  he  was  entrusted  with  a  work  which  he  always 
considered  as  his  first  and  most  important  one.  This  friend  of  children 
and  of  youth  commenced  his  experience  in  the  field  of  education  by 
teaching  children  their  catechism,  and  this  with  such  zeal,  and  in  so  in- 
teresting a  fashion,  that  many  parents  whose  attention  had  been  drawn 
to  him  by  the  remarks  of  their  children  formed  part  of  his  audience. 
Placed  by  Feutrier,  who  had  founded  it,  at  the  head  of  the  Academie 
St.  Hyacinthe,  he  worked  for  ten  years  as  teacher  of  religion  in  a 
manner  which  brought  him  into  continual  intellectual  intercourse 
with  the  rising  generation,  and  the  results  of  this  are  still  living  in 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  many,  and  are,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
preserved  in  the  notes  of  one  of  his  hearers.3  The  further  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  he  was  appointed  in  1827  Confessor  to  the 
little  Due  de  Bordeaux,  and  in  1828,  teacher  of  religion  to  the  Princes 

2  Montalembert,  Lettres  a  Leon  Cernudet. 

3  La  Chapellc  St.  Hyacinthe,  Souvenirs  des  CatccMsmcs  de  la  Madeleine.      Par 
unancien  disciple  de  M«r.  1'Eveque  d'Orleans,  1825-1835. 
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of  Orleans,  a  position  from  whose  double  responsibility  he  was 
promptly  relieved  by  the  Revolution  of  1830. 

This  event  brought  to  the  front  a  group  of  men  whose  increasing 
influence  soon  threw  Dupanloup's  friends  into  the  shade,  and  from 
whom  he  was  divided  not  so  much  by  external  circumstances  and 
personal  relations  as  by  his  intellectual  disposition. 

He  took  holy  orders  at  an  exceptionally  memorable  time.  His 
first  year  in  St.  Sulpice,  1821,  was  the  death-year  of  Count  Joseph 
de  Maistre.  The  latter  was  completely  disappointed  in  the  expecta- 
tions which  he  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  idea  of  a  monarchical 
restoration,  and  thought  that,  as  Europe  would  perish  along  with  him, 
*  c'etait  s'en  aller  en  bonne  compagnie.'  We  cannot  here  allow  our- 
selves to  notice  at  length  this  extraordinary  man.  His  importance, 
however,  may  be  perceived  by  a  comparison  between  the  state  of 
affairs  in  1796,  when  he  wrote  his  first  work,  Les  Considerations  sur 
la  France,  and  in  1819  when  he  -published  his  last  one,  Le  Livre  du 
Pape. 

The  Grallican  Church  which  perished  in  the  Eevolution  numbered, 
on  the  eve  of  1789,  18  archbishops,  113  bishops,  1,922  abbes,  and 
28  religious  communities  in  24,089  convents.  The  number  of  the 
regulars  was  about  60,000,  the  secular  clergy  were  reckoned  at  70,000, 
so  that  about  1 30,000  persons  may  be  counted  as  belonging  to  the 
clerical  order.  A  property  of  nearly  four  milliards  in  value  with  an 
income  of  200,000,000  francs  corresponded  to  this  numerical  strength.4 
This  property  had  outlived  the  political  importance  of  the  order 
to  whom,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  it  had  been  confided,  and 
besides,  was  divided  very  disproportionately  among  the  clergy.  While 
many  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church  united  numerous  benefices 
in  one  hand,  the  parish  clergy  were  obliged  to  extract  a  barely  suffi- 
cient income  from  their  congregations,  who  were  often  not  less  poor 
and  needy  than  they  were  themselves,  and  the  208  parish  priests 
who  found  themselves  among  the  300  deputies  of  the  clerical  order 
in  1789,  by  the  opposition  which  they  offered  to  the  formation  of  a 
second  chamber  contributed  their  full  share  to  the  final  result. 

By  the  suppression  of  the  religious  communities,  and  the  pro- 
position of  Mirabeau  that  the  property  of  the  Church  should  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  nation,  the  whole  organisation  of  the  French 
Church  was  destroyed  from  its  foundation.  The  attempt  made  by 
the  'constitution  civile  du  clerge  '  to  bring  the  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion in  harmony  with  the  political,  failed  by  reason  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  reforming  an  ecclesiastical  society  like  the  Catholic  Church  by 
interference  from  without.  With  few  exceptions  the  bishops  and  the 
clergy  preferred  persecution  and  exile  to  swearing  fidelity  to  the 
constitution ;  and  when  ten  years  later  the  First  Consul  resolved  to 

4  Compare  Taine,  L'ancicn  Regime  ;  Delbos,  L'^Jglise  de  France  ;  and  Guett6e, 
Histoire  de  VEglise  de  France* 
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re-establish  the  hierarchy,  the  position  was  such,  that  any  proposition, 
in  the  very  smallest  degree  acceptable,  was  sure  of  a  favourable  re- 
ception in  Rome.  The  work  of  Napoleon  was  worthy  of  its  author. 
In  spite  of  the  protests  against  their  forcible  deposition,  of  thirty- 
six  bishops  of  the  old  Gallican  Church,  he  handed  over  to  Pius 
the  Seventh  a  completely  centralised  ecclesiastical  organisation,  with 
the  well-premeditated  resolution  to  wield  himself,  by  means  of  the 
Pope,  so  excellent  an  instrument  of  power.  The  pecuniary  position 
assigned  to  the  clergy  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  past.  The 
French  bishops  now  could  not  meet  the  responsibilities  and  charges 
of  their  official  position,  were  it  not  for  the  generosity  of  the  French 
people.  The  situation  of  the  parish  priest,  on  the  other  hand,  was  hardly 
altered  by  the  new  state  of  things.  Instead  of  the  700  livres,  average 
stipend  under  the  ancien  regime,  he  gets  now  900  francs,  and  in  a 
speech  in  the  Senate  in  1876,  Bishop  Dupanloup  attributed  in  so 
many  words  the  early  death  of  many  priests  to  the  circumstance 
that  they  often  wanted  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Moreover,  the 
clergy  lost  through  the  new  Concordat  the  last  remnant  of  its  inde- 
pendence in  its  relation  with  the  bishops. 

The  ecclesiastical  tribunals  to  whose  decisions  in  ecclesiastical 
questions  the  priest  could  formerly  appeal  against  the  despotism  of 
his  superior,  were  suppressed,  and  the  maintenance  in  the  organic 
articles  of  appels  comme  tfabus  which  should  be  brought  before 
the  Conseil  d'Etat,  was  too  often  illusory,  because  parishes  were 
not  given  to  parish  priests  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but 
were  conferred  upon  so-called  pretres  desservants,  so  that  an  act 
of  independence  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the 
French  priests,  without  consequent  loss  of  position,  is  no  longer  to 
be  thought  of.  It  was  the  second  time  since  1516  that  over- 
powering political  reasons  determined  the  very  conditions  of  exist- 
ence for  the  Grallican  Church,  without  an  ear  being  given  to  what  she 
herself  might  have  to  say.5 

To  these  internal  changes  the  external  difficulties  have  to  be 
added,  which  the  Church  had  to  encounter  after  her  restoration.  All 
relations  between  the  clergy  and  the  nation  were  broken,  their 
educational  establishments  destroyed,  their  institutions  ruined,  and 
theological  education  exiled  to  the  episcopal  seminaries,  which  had 
neither  the  intellectual  nor  the  material  means  to  fulfil  their  task. 
In  the  meantime,  the  generation  which  had  grown  up  since  the 
Revolution  was  estranged  from  religion,  if  not  hostile  to  it.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  was  most  important,  and  in  some  respects  even 
decisive,  for  the  French  Church,  that  the  impulse  to  a  change  of 
opinion  was  given  not  by  clergymen,  but  by  laymen. 

5  The  influence  of  Napoleon  as  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  Ultramontanism  in 
France,  is  exceedingly  well  explained  by  M.  de  Meaux, '  La  Question  religieuse  au 
Senat,'  Correspondant^  Mars  1865,  p.  457.  ''#ji 
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Chateaubriand  was  the  first  who  stepped  into  the  lists,  and  with 
the  Genie  du  Christianisme  undertook  the  artistic  and  literary 
rehabilitation  of  Christianity,  and  especially  of  Catholic  Christianity. 
It  remains  his  undisputed  merit  that  he  risked  his  literary  reputa- 
tion at  a  moment  when  nothing  justified  the  hope  that  he  would 
succeed  in  turning  the  prejudices  of  the  world  in  favour  of  the  ideas 
he  defended.  As  an  apology  for  Christianity  the  work  of  Chateau- 
briand was  never  of  great  value,  and  has  long  been  open  to  every  kind 
of  objection.  As  a  poetical  illustration  it  has  not  yet  lost  its  charm. 
It  won  for  it  youth,  which  was  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  poetical 
figures  which  he  had  surrounded  with  a  religious  halo.  It  propitiated 
the  cultivated,  and  was  the  foundation  of  a  religious  revival,  which  was 
true  to  the  master  in  these  respects,  that  practice  did  not  keep  pace  with 
theory,  that  the  intelligence  was  more  excited  than  the  heart,  and  that 
it  was  often  more  a  question  of  assthetical  enjoyment  than  of  internal 
regeneration.  Overshadowed  by  Chateaubriand,  and,  from  the  nature 
of  his  mind,  active  in  a  much  narrower  circle,  Vicomte  de  Bonald 
opposed  to  the  revolutionary  theory  the  inflexible  doctrine  of  absolute 
power  in  Church  and  State,  and  endeavoured,  by  word  and  example, 
in  private  and  in  public,  to  convince  society  once  more  of  the  neces- 
sity of  reverence  and  of  rigid  morality.  Honourable  and  inflexible, 
he  influenced  men,  not  less  by  the  respect  accorded  to  his  character, 
than  by  writings  in  which  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre  welcomed  the 
conclusions  of  a  kindred  spirit.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  the 
latter,  to  stamp  his  personality  upon  the  entire  direction  of,  and  to 
give  an  impulse  to,  the  religious  movement  in  France,  which  on  the 
whole  it  follows  to  this  hour.  This  Catholic  Voltaire,  as  he  has 
often  been  called,  was  above  all  things  a  passionate,  restless,  irrecon- 
cilable adversary  of  Rousseau,  and  his  opposition  to  him  acquired  the 
acrimonious  character  of  a  personal  quarrel.  De  Maistre  opposed 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  the  radical  depravity  of  all  Flesh, 
to  the  belief  in  the  original  goodness  and  the  indefinite  perfectibility 
of  human  nature,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  whole  theory  of  Eousseau. 
He  delighted  in  contrasting,  with  an  irony  which  recalls  Pascal,  the 
bitter  reality  with  the  Utopias  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  con- 
cludes, alluding  to  his  own  life :  *  Je  ne  sais  ce  qu'est  la  vie  d'un 
coquin,  je  ne  1'ai  jamais  ete,  mais  la  vie  d'un  honnete  homme  est 
abominable.' 6 

De  Maistre  saw  no  salvation  for  fallen  human  nature  out  of 
Christianity,  which  seemed  to  him  to  exist  in  original  purity  only  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  because  there  alone  all  things  were  reduced  to 
the  principle  of  authority.  In  his  definition  of  this  principle  of 
authority  he  concurs  with  Bonald.  *  There  is  no  human  society,'  he 
says,  '  without  government,^no  government  without  sovereignty,  no 
sovereignty  without  infallibility,  and  the  last  privilege  is  so  indis- 
4  De  Maistre,  Lettres  et  Opuscules,  vol.  i.  p.  407.  Paris,  1851. 
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pensable  that  it  is  necessary  to  assume  it  where  it  does  not  exist — 
viz.  in  temporal  sovereignties,  because  otherwise  society  would  be 
disintegrated.'7  '  If  we  wish  to  express  ourselves  correctly,'  says  De 
Maistre  in  another  place,  *  we  must  not  talk  about  limited  sove- 
reignties ;  they  are  all  unlimited  and  infallible,  because  it  was  never 
and  nowhere  permitted  to  say  to  them  that  they  have  erred,  for  here- 
with the  right  would  follow  to  renounce  allegiance  to  them.'8  Though 
different  in  their  spheres  of  action,  the  nature  and  substance  of 
power  is  the  same  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  temporal  authority,  only, 
the  former  possesses  those  prerogatives  in  a  far  higher  measure ;  for 
there  infallibility  is  of  Divine  origin,  and  hence  the  final  decision 
rests  with  it.  'Perhaps,'  wrote  De  Maistre  in  1815, 'we  laymen 
may  be  able  to  place  means  of  defence  at  the  disposition  of  the  Pope, 
which  may  prove  all  the  more  useful,  that  they  have  been  forged  in 
the  camp  of  the  enemy.' 9  He  did  not  know  then  that  it  would  be  a 
priest  who  would  become  his  intellectual  heir,  for  it  was  some  time 
later  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Abbe  de  Lamennais.  '  What  is 
truth,  M.  1'Abbe?'  he  wrote  to  him  shortly  before  his  death,  with  that 
singular  mixture  of  worldling  and  prophet  so  peculiar  to  him.  *  The 
One  Person  who  could  have  answered  this  question  did  not  choose  to  do 
so,'  .  .  .  '  Do  not  misuse  your  talent ;  nature  has  given  you  material 
for  bomb-shells,  don't  make  shot  of  it  to  shoot  sparrows ;  gather  up 
your  strength,  give  us  something  great.'10  His  wish  was  gratified. 
It  was  De  Maistre  who  presented  to  the  Pope  the  first  volume  of  the 
Essai  sur  I' Indifference.  The  days,  when  it  might  have  been 
believed  that  Christianity  need  no  longer  be  taken  into  account, 
seemed  over.  The  book  came  almost  as  a  portent,  and  shook  for  a 
long  time  the  minds  of  men  from  their  repose. 

Lamennais  attributed  the  sources  of  indifferentism  to  the  con- 
tempt of  authority,  and  the  supremacy  of  individual  reason.  In 
opposition  to  Descartes,  he  founded  certainty  upon  the  authority  of 
the  universal  human  race,  and  undertook  to  prove  the  accord  between 
mere  historical  tradition  and  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
All  conclusions  of  reason,  said  Lamennais,  are  subject  to  error.  In 
the  mass  of  existing  theories,  in  the  perpetual  conflict  of  opinions,  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  truth  from  error ;  science  furnishes  no 
certain  results ;  evidence  itself  gives  no  certainty ;  we  must,  however, 
have  truth,  and  consequently  an  infallible  source  of  truth.  No  such 
source  is  in  the  individual  himself,  therefore  he  must  seek  it  without 
himself — in  the  'sensus  communis,'  that  is  to  say,  in  those  root  ideas 
upon  which  all  are  agreed ;  the  greater  the  number  of  such  witnesses, 
which  a  doctrine  or  an  idea  can  produce  in  its  favour,  the  nearer 

7  Du  Pope,  livre  i.  p,  93. 

8  Ibid,  livre  ii.  p.  165.1 

•  De  Maistre,  Lettres  et  Opuscules,  vol.  i.  p.  296. 
19  De  Maistre,  Lettres  incites,  Paris,  1851,  p.  500. 
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truth  it  is.  But  all  truths,  necessary  for  mankind,  have  originally 
been  revealed  by  God,  preserved  by  tradition,  and  also  surrounded  by 
the  authority  which  this  general  consent  of  mankind  furnishes. 
Finally,  they  have  developed  themselves  in  Christianity,  and  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  embodied  themselves  in  the  Pope,  its  head,  who 
therefore  is,  as  it  were,  the  Divine  intelligence  become  objective.  To 
him,  as  the  infallible  bearer  and  guardian  of  the  universal  knowledge, 
this  itself  witnesses,  and  from  him  alone  the  reason  of  the  individual 
receives  truth.  All  authority  and  sovereignty  are  in  the  last  instance 
founded  upon  his.  He  decides  upon  the  problems  of  science  and 
over  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  is  the  living  tradition  of  mankind. 
The  older  generation  among  the  French  clergy — which  at  the  time 
when  the  first  volumes  appeared  still  reckoned  amongst  its  members 
two  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  Cardinals  Bausset  and  De  la  Luzerne — 
was  at  first  so  little  suspicious,  that  Frayssinous  himself  recommended 
the  book,  and  made  use  of  the  expression,  '  that  a  dead  man  would 
be  raised  again  by  it.'  Scruples  began  first  to  arise  when  Lamennais 
came  forward  with  his  entire  system.  Already,  however,  in  1820, 
Joubert  wrote  to  his  old  friend  Chateaubriand  :  c  Lamennais  is  very 
much  blamed  in  Saint-Sulpice,  where  they  rightly  think  that  as 
he  shakes  the  foundations  of  all  human  knowledge  in  order  to 
let  authority  stand  alone,  authority  itself  will  in  the  end  be  de- 
stroyed.'11 These  opinions  were  shared  by  a  great  number  of  bishops. 
It  was  Lamennais,  however,  who  commenced  hostilities,  when  in  1823 
he  attacked  the  University  in  the  Drapeau  Blanc.  He  did  this  in 
a  letter  to  Frayssinous,  in  which  he  described  the  whole  institution 
as  godless,  and  demanded  its  suppression,  and  that  the  entire  educa- 
tion of  the  country  should  be  given  over  to  the  clergy.  A  year  later, 
1824,  he  went  to  Home,  in  order  to  appeal  directly  to  the  Pope 
against  the  hostile  dispositions  of  the  French  episcopate  in  his 
regard.  The  Pope  offered  him  the  purple,  and  greeted  him  as  'the 
last  of  the  Fathers.'  When  he  returned  to  France,  he  broke  at  the 
same  time  with  both  Legitimists  and  Liberals,  began  an  open  war 
against  the  Government,  which  neither  could  nor  would  adopt  his 
extreme  ideas,  and  by  his  attacks  provoked  the  episcopate  to  the 
Declaration  of  the  7th  of  April,  1826,  in  which  for  the  last  time 
eighty-four  French  bishops  adopted  as  their  own,  in  a  more  or  less 
precise  form,  the  principles  of  the  Gallican  Church.  The  prosecution 
of  theological  war  against  Lamennais  was  principally  carried  on  from 
Saint-Sulpice,  whence  Frayssinous,  who,  since  1825,  was  created 
Grand  Master  of  the  University,  made  a  last  effort  by  means  of  his 
book,  '  Les  vrais  principes  de  PEglise  Gallicane  sur  la  puissance 
ecclesiastique,'  to  mediate  between  the  parties.  When  in  1830  the 
monarchy  of  Charles  the  Tenth  was  overturned,  in  no  slight  degree 
because  its  position,  as  regards  the  Church,  seemed  to  endanger  the 
11  Joubert,  Pensees  et  Correspondence,  vol.  ii. 
Q2 
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liberties  of  the  nation,  Lamennais  descended  into  the  arena  with  a 
programme,  which  for  years  had  been  ripening  in  his  mind.  The 
sympathies  of  the  majority  of  the  young  clergy  were  enlisted  by  the 
names  of  the  priests  Lacordaire,  Combalot,  Gerbet,  de  Salinis,  and 
Rohrbacher,  who  helped  to  edit  his  newspaper  VAvenir.  The  daring 
programme  of  Lamennais;  the  abolition  of  the  Concordat  and  of 
the  Budget  du  Culte,  administrative  decentralisation,  the  freedom  of 
conscience  and  of  the  Press,  and  the  unlimited  right  of  association, 
seemed  to  contain  the  promise  of  a  new  future.  Young  aspiring 
intellects  could  not  withstand  that  strong  mind,  which  had  a 
command  of  diction,  capable  of  passing  with  equal  facility  from  the 
most  tender  of  pathetic  tones  to  the  highest  expression  of  passion, 
and  which  for  its  clear  beauty  or  tempestuous  power  will  live  as  long 
as  French  prose.  It  is  most  important  to  remember,  that  with  the 
exception  of  Ravignan,  who,  being  a  Jesuit,  did  not  come  in  his  way, 
Gratry  and  Dupanloup  were  almost  the  only  remarkable  priests  of 
that  generation,  whom  we  miss  in  the  circle  of  the  disciples  of  La- 
mennais. And  here  we  cannot  omit  to  observe,  that  it  has  become  a 
habit  to  regard  Dupanloup  as  the  personification  of  the  militant 
element  of  the  Church,  and,  because  he  struggled  much,  to  conclude 
that  he  loved  strife.  This  judgment  takes  only  into  account  the 
years  during  which  the  responsibilities  of  his  position  determined  his 
entrance  on  the  scene,  and  not  those  early  years  when  he,  from  free 
choice,  passed  by  the  man,  who  was  called  the  Prince  of  Invective,  and 
of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  carried  a  sword  in  his  mouth.  Dupanloup's 
name  is  wanting  in  the  controversies  of  the  Avenir.  Yet  two  short 
years,  and  the  tempestuous  part  of  this  journal  was  played  out,  and,  in 
his  inmost  soul,  Lamennais  had  as  completely  broken  with  the  Papacy, 
as  he  had  with  the  Monarchy  in  1825.  It  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  his  system  that  it,  in  the  last  resort,  must  do  homage  to  the 
sovereign  people,  as  a  true  bearer  of  that  unlimited  authority,  which 
Gregory  the  Sixteenth  refused  with  alarm  to  accept.  At  an  audience 
in  the  Vatican,  which  Montalembert  had  in  the  year  1836,  Gregory 
the  Sixteenth,  speaking  of  Lamennais,  said  :  '  Questo  abbate  voleva 
darmi  un  potere,'  and  lifting  up  both  his  hands  continued, l  un  potere 
col  quale  io  non  avrei  saputo  che  fare.'  What  subsequently  took  place, 
and  how  the  intellectual  heir  of  De  Maistre  has  become  an  authority  for 
social  democrats  in  Germany,  is  not  here  the  question,  but  it  cannot 
be  enough  insisted  upon,  that  long  after  he  lost  Christianity  with  the 
Church,  and  our  Saviour  with  the  Pope,  the  spirit  of  the  Lamennais 
of  1830  remained  with  those  whom  he  repelled,  and  who  now,  on 
their  part,  denied  him.  The  ground  which  he  prepared  has  been 
cultivated  beyond  expectation,  the  arms  which  he  threw  away  have 
been  again  brightly  polished,  and  the  spirits  which  he  evoked  have 
not  yet  been  laid.  In  the  completeness  of  the  victory  he  would, 
indeed,  now  see  his  hardest  punishment.  To  hinder  or  stem  the  tide 
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of  this  victory  was  the  endeavour  of  Dupanloup  during  the  thirty 
years  of  his  episcopate,  and  at  last  he  sank  under  it.  This  struggle 
is  the  real  history  of  his  life.  But  in  the  meantime,  a  peaceful  period 
-was  granted  him,  upon  which  he  always  looked  back  with  predilec- 
tion. 

After  the  Eevolution  of  1830,  he  changed  the  position  of  Almoner 
to  Mme  la  Dauphine,  which  he  had  hardly  entered  upon,  for  that 
of  a  Prefect  of  Studies  in  a  Parisian  petit  seminaire,  and  became 
besides,  in  1835,  curate  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Eoch,  where  he 
preached  the  Lents  of  1836  and  1837,  and  founded  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  orator.  During  these  years  he  lived  with  his  mother, 
whom  he  loved  with  exceptional  fondness,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  of  Bossuet,  and  particularly  of 
Fenelon,  who  was  his  favourite  author,  and  from  whose  works  he 
published  a  series  of  writings.12 

He  was  obliged  to  accept,  in  1837,  the  position  of  Superior  of 
the  seminary  which  he  had  formerly  declined,  and  at  the  same  time 
Mgr  de  Quelen  appointed  him  his  Vicar-General.  He  did  not,  however, 
hold  this  position  long,  for  De  Quelen  died  in  1839.  The  choice  of  his 
successor  was  most  important  for  the  Government,  who  had  never 
been  able  to  reconcile  the  legitimist  Archbishop.  There  were  two 
candidates  :  one  was  the  Archbishop  Mathieu  of  Besancon,  who  was 
supported  by  Dupanloup  with  all  his  might,  in  the  name  of  the  Legiti- 
mists ;  the  other,  a  former  Vicar-General  of  Quelen,  Abbe  Denis 
Affre,  was  favoured  by  Montalembert,  who  introduced  him  to  the 
minister,  M.  Thiers.  When  Affre  became  Archbishop,  he  wished  to 
retain  Dupanloup,  whom  he  highly  respected,  as  his  Vicar-GeneraL 
The  latter,  however,  retained  only  the  title,  and  in  1845  resigned  all 
his  positions,  except  an  honorary  canon ry  of  Notre-Dame.  Many  of 
his  writings  on  education  date  from  this  time,  among  which  the 
most  remarkable,  his  book  De  ^Education,  was  his  literary  title  to 
•enter  the  Academic.  If  everything  was  collected  which  Dupanloup 
wrote  upon  education  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  these  writings 
would  form  not  less  than  twenty-five  volumes  ;  and  yet  he  is  distin- 
guished from  so  many  others  in  this,  that  his  books  did  not  originate 
in  the  closet,  but  in  lively  intercourse  with  youth  and  with  the  world 
in  general.  It  was  his  special  characteristic  as  a  teacher,  as  it  was 
his  privilege  as  a  priest,  that  he  addressed  his  advice  not  less  to  the 
great  than. to  the  small,  in  harmony  with  the  words  of  Goethe, 

Man  konnte  erzogene  Kinder  gebaren 
Wenn  nur  die  Eltern  selber  erzogen  waren. 

His  model  and  countryman,  Francis  of  Sales,  once  ordered  Madame 
de  Chantal,  when  he  called  upon  her  to  enter  a  convent,  to  walk  over 

12  Amongst  others,  Le  Christictnisme  presents  attx  hommes  du  Monde;  La  vraic  e 
solide  piete  sacerdotale,  1837 ;  La  vraie  et  solide  piete  recueillie  de  Fenelon,  1845 
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the  body  of  her  son,  who  had  fallen  at  her  feet  in  order  by  his  supplica- 
tions to  hinder  her  project.  Whether  Dupanloup  would  have  called  for 
a  similar  sacrifice  we  know  not,  but  it  expresses  the  demands  upon 
others  of  a  peculiar  and  energetic  nature,  which  would  tolerate  in 
its  neighbourhood  no  comfortable  dilettantism.  He  required  from  men 
definite  work  and  strong  discipline  in  life.  He  directed  that  women, 
even  married  women,  should  earnestly  employ  themselves  for  several 
hours  a  day,  and  whoever  followed  his  advice  ran  no  danger  of 
wasting  time  in  empty  dissipation.  What  he  required  was  work, 
no  matter  whether  the  success  was  proportionate  to  the  labour,  for 
he  rightly  deemed  the  negative  result  of  the  exclusion  of  idleness  a 
gain  in  life.  Dupanloup  had  quite  exceptional  success  with  his  youth 
at  Saint-Nicolas.  M.  Thiers  and  others  pronounced  the  education  there 
given  a  model  one,  and  it  was  considered  a  distinction  to  be  received 
there.  The  Superior  was  indefatigable,  he  overlooked  nothing,  and 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  educator  must  look  after  everything, 
'depuis  Tame  de  1'enfant  jusqu'aux  cordons  de  ses  souliers.'  The 
system  which  he  followed  rested  principally  on  exciting  the  ambition. 
He  rewarded  much,  and  seldom  punished.  The  sober-minded  and 
sedate  Archbishop  Affre  had  other  ideas.  The  method  of  Port  Eoyal 
floated  before  his  eyes.  What  he  desired  was  not  excitement,  but 
severe  simplicity,  so  that,  above  all,  the  love  of  truth  should  be 
strengthened  in  the  children.  This  difference  in  their  views  induced 
Ihipanloup  to  resign,  but  yet  he  did  not  in  consequence  cease  to  work 
at  the  side  of  the  Archbishop,  whom  he  earnestly  revered.  Later, 
when  he  became  a  bishop  himself,  he  was  able,  in  one  of  those  educa- 
tional establishments  founded  by  him — La  Chapelle  Saint-Mesmin,  on 
the  Loire — to  carry  out  his  plans  unhindered.  Under  the  direction  of 
a  German,  M.  Hetsch,  formerly  a  physician,  who  had  become  a  Catho- 
lic and  a  priest,  the  youth  were  educated  as  much  as  possible  on  the 
English  system,  and  here  also  particular  importance  was  attached 
to  classical  studies.  Kepresentations  of  Greek  dramas,  which  even 
Parisian  authorities  came  to  see,  were  given  in  Saint-Mesmin ;  and 
the  still  more  singular  spectacle  was  afforded  of  aquatic  sports  on 
the  Loire,  and  games  after  the  English  fashion.  It  was  also  a  ques- 
tion of  education  and  instruction  which  at  last  brought  Dupanloup 
into  the  political  arena  which  he  had  so  long  avoided. 

The  revised  Charter  of  1830  admitted,  in  Article  69,  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  speedy  reform  in  the  educational  system.  This  ques- 
tion occupied  all  the  Cabinets  formed  under  Louis  Philippe,  and 
every  minister  of  education — Guizot,  Thiers,  Broglie,  Cousin,  Ville- 
main,  Salvandy — who  succeeded  each  other  during  his  reign.  Each 
of  these  men  saw  that  the  monopoly  of  instruction  which  Napo- 
leon had  bestowed  upon  his  own  creation,  the  '  Universite  de  France,' 
must  give  way  to  competition.  Their  activity  in  the  way  of  re- 
form, however,  was  limited  to  the  primary  schools,  and  intermediate 
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education  in  the  lyceums  and  colleges.  Guizot's  law  of  June  28, 
1833,  left  indeed  the  primary  schools  under  the  supreme  direction 
of  the  University,  but,  with  this  restriction,  the  communes  had  the 
power  of  handing  them  over  to  religious  orders,  the  local  clergyman 
became  a  member  of  the  school  council,  whose  privileges  were  ex- 
tended, and  whenever  local  means  were  insufficient,  the  State  gave 
material  aid.  Catholics,  like  other  people,  acknowledged  the  just 
and  equitable  spirit  of  this  legislation.13  It  was  Guizot's  intention 
to  bring  forward  similar  proposals  for  intermediate  education,  and 
to  establish  open  competition  between  clergy  and  laity,  individuals  and 
corporations.  The  same  idea  was  destined  to  lead  to  an  understanding 
in  1850,  but  years  of  contest  and  of  the  most  embittered  passions  lay 
between, — one  ministerial  measure  after  another  was  sacrificed  to 
them,  and  from  1842  this  question  acquired  the  significance  of  a 
political  programme,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Catholic  party. 

It  was  under  this  banner,  again  brought  forth  from  the  armoury 
of  the  Avenir,  that  Count  Montalembert,  now  thirty-three  years 
old,  began  his  parliamentary  career.  Carrying  the  bishops  along 
with  him  in  the  contest,  he  got  up  a  perfect  storm  of  petitions 
throughout  France,  obtained  for  his  purpose  the  Correspondent  as  a 
monthly  periodical,  and  as  a  newspaper  VUnivers,  and  for  the  space 
of  ten  years,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of 
his  cause  an  eloquence  often  vehement  and  not  always  just,  but 
never  ignoble  or  devoid  of  dignity.  The  demand  for  freedom  of 
education  was  intimately  connected  with  the  desire  for  liberty  of 
association,  because  by  this  means  alone  the  Jesuits — an  order  that 
was  really  only  tolerated — the  Dominicans — who  just  at  that  time 
were  being  adorned  by  Lacordaire — and  with  them  so  many  other  re- 
ligious communities,  could  be  utilised  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

It  seemed  the  more  imperative,  that  the  ecclesiastical  champions 
should  proceed  with  moderation,  because,  by  the  mere  fact  of  the 
Church  obtaining  those  equal  rights  to  which  she  was  entitled,  such 
enormous  advantages  would  accrue  to  her  from  resources,  of  which 
she  alone  had  the  power  to  dispose.  Unfortunately  these  expectations 
were  not  fulfilled.  After  a  few  years,  the  cry  for  open  competition 
was  drowned  in  invectives  against  the  whole  University,  to  which 
Quinet  and  Michelet  replied,  by  mo&t  violent  attacks  upon  the  Jesuits. 
Louis  Veuillot,  who  had  shortly  before  been  converted  from  a  disciple 
of  Voltaire  into  a  Catholic,  wrote  in  the  Univers,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  Government :  *  You  fear  the  Church,  but  you  will  be 
forced  to  will  what  she  wills,  for  the  fact  is,  you  only  exist  because 
she  permits  it.'  The  episcopate  was  already  divided :  at  Lyons  that 
was  supported  which  at  Paris  was  condemned.  But  still,  a  large 
majority  of  the  bishops  were  on  the  side  of  moderation  and  fairness 
The  two  best  works  written  in  this  spirit  were,  the  one  by  the  Jesuit 
11  See,  amongst  others,  Carn.6,  in  the  Correspondant,  1843,  p.  297. 
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Kavignan,14  the  other  by  the  Abbe  Dupanloup.15  Sainte-Beuve,  who 
never  bore  the  last-named  author  much  good-will,  said  in  the  Chro- 
niques  parisiennes,  when  the  impression  of  Dupanloup's  book  was 
fresh  upon  him,  that  it  was  Hres-honorable  et  d'un  ton  parfait.' 

'  What  is  it,'  Dupanloup  wrote,  '  that  is  really  meant  when  we 
speak  of  the  spirit  of  the  French  Kevolution  ?  Are  our  free  institu- 
tions meant  by  it,  or  liberty  of  conscience,  or  political,  civil,  indi- 
vidual liberty,  liberty  of  opinion,  of  education,  and  of  the  family, 
equality  before  the  law  and  in  the  distribution  of  offices  and  taxes? 
We  likewise  desire  all  these  things ;  and  demand  them  for  our- 
selves and  others.'  In  the  same  work  Dupanloup  declared  most 
explicitly  that  he  was  entirely  for  Gruizot's  bill.  '  His  measare,'  he 
says,  '  is  the  only  liberal  and  truly  political  one,  and  worthy  of  the 
Charter.  It  satisfies  every  demand,  and  is  the  only  one  capable  of 
effecting  that  great  and  desirable  work,  the  re-establishment  in  France 
of  religious  peace.16  Gruizot,  on  his  part,  declared  from  the  tribune 
'  that  the  University  was  infringing  rights,  and  not  taking  sufficiently 
into  account  religious  convictions.'  This  was  in  the  year  1847,  and 
Catholics  were  under  no  illusion  in  describing  the  turn  affairs  had 
taken  in  public  opinion,  as  well  as  in  Parliament,  as  one  beyond  all 
expectation  favourable  to  them.  They  were  certain  of  success  as  far 
as  the  Government  was  concerned.  But  whether  this  success  did  not 
cost  them  excessive  sacrifices  in  their  own  camp,  is  a  question  on 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  listen  to  those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances,  and  took  the  clearest  view  of  them.  At 
the  head  of  these  is  Archbishop  Affre.  He  lifted  up  a  voice  of 
warning  as  early  as  1844,  saying :  '  A  most  offensive  tone  has  been 
chosen  and  a  very  unchristian  manner  has  been  adopted  for  the 
defence  of  Christianity.'  Dubourg,  Archbishop  of  Besancon,  expressed 
himself  equally  plainly  when  he  said  :  '  Catholic  journalism  is  ruin- 
ing us.'  F.  Ozanam,  who,  being  himself  a  professor  of  the  University, 
was  able,  better  than  most,  to  distinguish  just  reproaches  from  unjust 
demands,  and  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  lukewarmness,  for  he 
was  a  real  apostle  among  the  poor,  and  an  example  to  teachers, 
thought  it  most  important  that  strife  should  be  avoided,  that  a 
Catholic  party  should  not  be  formed,  and  men  alien  to  the  faith 
transformed  into  enemies  of  the  Church.17  De  Tocqueville  judged  in 
like  manner,  although  he  was  a  decided  partisan  of  free  competition. 
He  said  :  '  I  have  in  vain  tried  to  promote  moderation ;  but  now  I 
can  do  nothing  more,  and  like  so  many  great  affairs  in  this  world, 
this  also  is  left  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.' 18 

14  Eavignan :  De  Veadstence  et  de  Vinstitut  des  Jesuites. 

'•  Dupanloup,  De  la  pacification  religieuse. 

'•  Dupanloup,  Defense  de  la  liberte  de  VEglise,  vol.  i.  p.  408. 

lf  Ozanam,  (Euvres  completes,  vol.  xi.  pp.  44-47,  58-59.  At  p.  84  there  are 
these  remarkable  words :  '  I  do  not  desire  to  see  a  Catholic  party,  for  then  there 
would  no  longer  be  a  Catholic  nation.' 

18  De/Tocqueville,  Nowelle  corre»pondanee  infdite,  pp.  212  and  215. 
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This  chapter  was  opened  in  the  tempest  of  1848.  After  the  elec- 
tion of  Louis  Napoleon  as  President  of  the  Republic,  the  portfolio  of 
Education  was  given  by  him  to  Falloux,  a  friend  of  Montalembert,  as 
a  pledge  to  the  Conservative  and  Catholic  party.  It  was  Falloux  who, 
soon  after  his  appointment,  summoned  a  Commission,  in  1848,  to 
work  out  the  draft  of  a  new  Education  Bill.  It  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  members.  The  editors  of  the  Ami  de  la  Religion  and  Union 
(Riancey  and  Laurentie),  Montalembert,  Abbe  Dupanloup,  and  Abbe 
Sibour,  Corcelles,  Melun  and  Augustin  Cochin,  represented  Catho- 
lic interests ;  the  University  sent  Cousin,  Saint-Marc  Girardin, 
Dubois,  professors  from  all  parts  of  France,  among  them  a  Pro- 
testant clergyman.  Falloux  was  President,  Thiers  Vice-President, 
whom  also  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  elected  to  bring  up  the 
report.  The  bill  was  in  its  essential  features  a  compromise  between 
the  two  contending  parties.  It  touched  but  slightly  upon  academical 
studies  properly  so  called,  it  modified  Gruizot's  law,  principally  by 
rendering  all  schoolmasters  liable  to  be  removed,  but  it  changed 
considerably  the  condition  of  intermediate  education.  The  Univer- 
sity remained  as  it  was,  and  retained  the  right  of  granting  degrees, 
and  of  nominating  two-thirds  of  the  inspectors  for  the  whole  of 
France.  But  besides  the  State  institutions,  free  schools  under  certain 
fixed  conditions  might  be  established.  But  the  great  difficulty  for 
the  Commission  was  the  question  of  religious  orders.  Thiers  was 
quite  ready  to  accept  the  principle  of  liberty  of  education,  but  with 
the  exclusion  of  the  Jesuits  ;  it  was  his  opinion,  that  they  were  un- 
necessary, and  that  public  opinion  was  against  them.  Dupanloup 
replied,  in  eloquent  terms,  that  certainly  the  Jesuits  were  by  no  means 
indispensable  to  the  Church,  but  all  the  more  indispensable  to  her 
were  justice  and  protection  for  the  innocent.  On  his  way  from  the 
sitting  of  the  Commission  to  the  Assembly,  Thiers  said  to  his  com- 
panion Montalembert :  '  Le  diable  d'abbe,  il  a  joliment  parle,  la  jus- 
tice et  1'innocence  ! '  and  shaking  his  head,  repeated  several  times,  '  la 
justice  et  1'innocence  ! '  He  then  proposed  to  Montalembert  that  he 
should  undertake  in  his  stead  the  defence  of  the  religious  orders.  '  You 
will  produce  no  impression,'  said  Thiers  to  him,  (  but  I  shall.'  When 
he  came  in  his  speech  to  the  passage:  'Maintenant,  passons  aux 
Jesuites,'  he  was  interrupted  by  .a  cry  from  the  left :  *  Oui,  vous 
etes  passe  aux  Jesuites.'  Thiers,  however,  did  not  allow  himself  to 
be  put  out,  and  replied  that  liberty  of  education  and  of  association 
were  written  in  the  Constitution.19  Subsequently,  in  March  1850,  the 
so-called  Falloux  law  was  carried  by  about  400,  as  against  250  votes, 
all  the  Conservatives,  including  the  Orleanists,  voting  for  it. 

This  was  the  solution  of  the  conflict  which  had  lasted  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  All  just  and  reasonable  people  considered  it  as 
the  best  that  could  have  been  obtained  under  the  circumstances  ;  it 

19  The  above  anecdote  was  told  by  Montalembert  to  a  friend  who  noted  it  down. 
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wounded  conflicting  interests  as  little  as  possible,  it  gave  an  open 
field  to  individual  activity.  But,  for  this  very  reason,  it  did  not  seem 
acceptable  to  extreme  parties.  Nothing  less  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  Left,  but  that  they  should  stigmatise  and  reject  it,  as  a  '  Loi  de 
sacristie ' :  on  the  other  hand,  the  revolt  of  the  Univers  was  quite  un- 
expected by  the  public  at  large  ;  it  tried  to  bring  about  the  miscar- 
riage of  the  Bill,  and  on  the  evening  before  the  last  great  debate 
upon  it  in  the  Assembly,  the  13th  of  January  1850,  this  journal 
openly  uttered  the  word  *  treason.'  In  that  debate,  Montalembert 
again  spoke  :  '  After  this  bill  is  carried,'  he  said,  *  Catholics  will  no 
longer  be  in  want  of  liberty,  but  rather  liberty  will  stand  in  want 
of  Catholics.' 20  Veuillot  retorted :  '  The  ministry  of  education  is 
still  the  ministry  of  the  University ;  we  hold  that  one  of  our  party 
must  enter  this  fortress  of  monopoly  only  through  the  breach,  and  in 
order  to  level  it  for  ever  with  the  ground.' 

With  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  Veuillot  recognised,  from 
the  first,  his  real  adversary  in  Count  Falloux.  In  1848  a  provincial 
journal  published  an  article,  which  said  :  *  Is  it  advisable  to  maintain 
the  position,  strategy,  and  organisation,  which  hitherto  has  been  called 
the  Catholic  party  ?  After  a  strict  investigation,  and  not  without  a 
certain  reluctance,  we  answer  this  question  in  the  negative.  We  re- 
peat daily  that  parties  exist  no  longer.  Well,  then,  we  make  no 
exception  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  party ! ' 21  This  article  was  written 
by  Falloux.  Veuillot  never  forgot  it,  and  when  Falloux's  Education 
Bill  was  laid  before  him,  he  rejected  it  in  these  words  :  '  Every  com- 
promise contains  in  itself  the  germ  of  future  dissension,  which  must 
prematurely  break  up  the  Catholic  party;  far  better  continue  the 
contest.'22  When  the  Education  Bill  became  law,  Falloux  was  no 
longer  a  minister,  but  after,  as  before,  Veuillot  protested  against  it. 
In  the  columns  of  the  Univers,  priests  began  to  assail  their  bishops. 
Bavignan,  a  truly  noble-minded  and  pious  man,  was  denounced  to  the 
General  of  the  Jesuits,  and  obliged  to  exculpate  himself  for  having 
acknowledged  the  gratitude  he  owed  to  his  friends,  Montalembert  and 
Dupanloup.23  '  Our  own  troops  have  mutinied,'  was  the  lament  of  the 
deeply-wounded  Montalembert.  '  Que  voulez-vous  ? '  replied  Dupan- 
loup ;  '  vous  avez  forme  un  corps  de  lansquenets :  a  present,  que  vous 
prononcez  le  mot  de  paix,  ils  se  revoltent  contre  vous,  eux  qui  ne 
vivent  que  de  pillage ! ' 

Two  years  later,  in  1853,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  thought  proper 
to  subject  the  Education  Law  to  a  revision,  which  diminished  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church.  In  those  days  Veuillot  was  his  ally.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  of  1849  were  either  his  adversaries 

2*  Montalembert,  (Ewvres  completes,  vol.  iii.  p.  366. 

21  Veuillot,  le  Parti  CatJwlique,  reponse  a  M.  de  Falloux,  p.  37. 

K  Ibid.  pp.  46-61. 

*»  R.  P.  de  Ponlevoy :   Vie  du  JR.  P.  de  Rttvignan,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
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or  his  victims,  but  the  Univers  showed  itself  more  conciliatory 
towards  him,  than  towards  those  former  friends,  and  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1855,  wrote  as  follows:  '  Honneur  a  vous,  homme  que 
Dieu  a  choisi— March ez  fierement,  Sire,  au  milieu  de  votre  peuple, 
dont  les  acclamations  vous  saluent.' 

Falloux  was  able  to  look  back  with  undisturbed  satisfaction  upon 
one  episode  of  his  Ministry  of  ten  months'  duration.  It  was  upon: 
his  proposal,  that  on  the  6th  of  April,  1849,  the  Government  nomi- 
nated Abbe  Dupanloup  for  the  Bishopric  of  Orleans,  and  he  was 
consecrated  on  the  9th  of  December  of  the  same  year.  There  followed; 
now  several  years  of  comparative  repose  and  of  prosperous  and 
successful  work.  Dupanloup  left  behind  him  in  Paris  many  Warm1 
friends,  among  whom  the  principal  were  M.  Thiers  and  Falloux, ; 
whereas  his  relations  with  Montalembert,  no  doubt  on  account  of 
political  differences,  did  not  assume,  until  some  years  later,  that 
intimate  character  which,  once  formed,  remained  uninterrupted  to 
the  end.  He  unwillingly  exchanged  from  time  to  time  the  quiet 
residence  at  Orleans  for  the  restless  busy  life  of  the  metropolis, 
taking  up  his  abode  whenever  he  came  back  there  with  the  priests 
of  the  Missions  etrangeres,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  not 
far  from  his  friend  Gratry.  But  he  was  really  only  at  home  when 
staying  with  some  devoted  friends  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  or  in 
his  own  house,  in  the  ancient  city  to  which  he  loved  to  apply  the  • 
line  of  Kacine : — 

Et  de  Jerusalem  1'herbe  couvre  les  murs. 

yff/vf  v.v]'Wfn'j£r'»  i  J  F  .••/'•'./       ?:">'v';v;:  ft.r?? 

Even  his  enemies  have  done  justice  to  the  noble  activity  and 
dignity  of  his  life  as  priest  and  bishop.  He  lived  most  simply,  and 
strictly  according  to  rule.  He  rose  early,  prayed  for  a  considerable 
time,  said  mass  at  seven  o'clock,  and  then  worked  uninterruptedly  till 
noon,  when  he  breakfasted  with  the  priests  of  his  household,  and  any 
guests  who  might  be  stopping  with  him.  He  then  generally  took  a 
long  walk  or  found  relaxation  in  a  drive  to  the  College  of  St.  Mesmin. 
On  his  return  he  resumed  work  or  received  necessary  visits.  Dinner 
was  served  at  seven  o'clock,  after  which  he  remained  with  those  who 
were  present  till  nine,  at  which  hour  he  regularly  retired.  It  was 
during  those  evening  hours  that  his  friends,  men  and  women,  not 
only  from  Orleans,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  used  to  gather 
round  him  in  the  only  salon  in  the  episcopal  residence  decorated 
with  the  portraits  of  his  predecessors,  and  where  he,  generally 
walking  up  and  down,  would,  in  his  lively  way,  express  his  views 
on  every  possible  subject.  Those  who  preserve  personal  recollec- 
tions of  those  hours,  look  back  on  them  with  gratitude.  There  it 
was  still  understood  that  social  intercourse  is  recreation,  not  merely 
duty,  and  that  conversation  should  be  relaxation  as  well  as  incitement 
to  the  mind,  neither  a  compensation  for  neglected  study,  nor  a 
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fatiguing  loss  of  time.  There  the  traditions  were  to  be  found  still 
living,  of  that  refined  and  cheerful  social  intercourse,  the  recollection 
of  which  once  caused  Talleyrand  to  exclaim,  that  he  who  had  not 
known  it '  n'a  pas  connu  le  plaisir  de  vivre.'  Dupanloup's  head  was 
silver  white,  when  one  of  Feuillet's  novels  chanced  to  fall  into  his 
hands.  We  shall  not  mention  its  name,  but  it  was  not  Sibylle. 
To  witness  the  delight  he.  took  in  the  book,  was  an  enjoyment  to 
others  as  well,  and  he  spoke  much  and  long  about  it.  All  who  knew 
him  can  bear  witness  that  up  to  his  death  his  heart  remained  warm 
and  young,  and  the  keen  sympathy  he  preserved  with  all  that  is 
noble  and  good,  and  especially  for  his  fellow-men,  is  the  secret  of 
that  influence  which  he  exercised  upon  high  and  low  with  almost 
unexampled  power.  People  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  men  of  high 
position  and  renown,  ladies  of  rank,  souls  in  trouble  and  needing 
help,  all  were  anxious  for  the  favour  of  his  hospitality,  which  was 
given  generously  and  indefatigably,  because  he  considered  the  house 
of  a  bishop  as  in  part  belonging  to  all  who  entered  it.  In  those 
small  and  modest  rooms,  whose  whitewashed  walls  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  monastic  cells,  many  an  inward  struggle  has  been  fought 
out,  many  a  vocation  decided.  We  know  of  not  a  few  who  date  from 
that  spot  a  new  epoch  in  life.  To  the  poor,  Dupanloup  gave  royally  ; 
when  he  had  nothing  left  of  his  own,  he  would  ask  others,  but  he 
never  failed  to  relieve  real  want.  In  his  pastoral  office  he  was  inde- 
fatigable, and  demanded  from  his  clergy  the  greatest  sacrifices.  Not 
all,  however,  could  keep  pace  with  him,  or  accommodate  themselves  to 
his  inflexible  will,  and  in  this  respect  he  had  to  encounter  many 
difficulties.  *  Quel  homme  !  il  mettrait  le  feu  a  la  mer,'  exclaimed 
one  day  a  poor  parish  priest,  upon  whom  he  had  come  like  a  whirl- 
wind ;  on  his  part,  however,  the  Bishop  was  quite  ready  to  reply  as 
Arnauld  did,  when  rest  was  ordered  him  :  '  I  rest  ?  I  have  Eternity 
for  that.'  In  1854,  the  Academy  elected  him  one  of  its  members, 
not  as  author,  or  orator,  but,  faithful  to  its  traditions,  as  a  man 
of  high  and  general  distinction.  This  was  the  only  honour  he  re- 
ceived under  the  Empire.  He  never  became  reconciled  to  Bona- 
partism.  The  first  pastoral  he  issued  after  the  coup  d'etat,  spoke 
with  praiseworthy  courage  of  the  First  Empire  as  having  wished 
to  set  up  the  Church  without  liberty  and  ending  by  persecuting 
her.  His  various  official  utterances  are  models  of  dignified  reserve. 
The  Imperial  officials,  on  their  side,  were  directed  to  avoid  him,  and 
of  Napoleon  the  Third  he  once  remarked  to  a  friend  that  he  had  '  un 
peu  de  superstition  et  beaucoup  d'hypocrisie.' 

It  is  not  only  as  Bishop  that  future  generations  will  think  of 
Dupanloup  as  connected  with  Orleans.  He  will  be  remembered 
as  having  with  true  patriotic  enthusiasm  constituted  himself  the 
guardian  of  the  abiding  memory  of  Joan  of  Arc.  When  he  came  to 
Orleans  that  memory  had  faded,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  places 
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of  public  resort,  to  recall  it  to  mind,  except  a  comical  little  statue, 
which  still  exists,  in  the  hat  and  plume  of  the  days  of  the  Directory. 
The  town  is  now  a  perfect  museum  in  her  honour,  and  in  the  Place 
du  Martrois,  where  the  Germans  kindled  their  watch-fires,  there 
stands  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  most  poetical  of  all  the  heroic 
figures  in  Christian  history.  In  its  obituary  article  on  Dupanloup, 
the  best  written  paper  in  France  pointed  to  his  panegyric  on  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  to  his  discourse  in  memory  of  Lamoriciere,  as  showing 
that  he  ranked  among  the  greatest  orators  of  his  time  :  i  II  arrivait 
souvent  a  produire  les  effets  de  la  grande  eloquence,'  said  the  Journal 
des  Debats ;  ' .  .  .  il  y  a  dans  ses  discours  de  magnifiques  pages,  qui 
seront  rangees  parmi  les  modeles.' 

When  the  future  biographer  of  Dupanloup  considers  the  history 
of  this  remarkable  episcopate  of  thirty  years'  duration,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  part  of  the  general 
history  of  our  time.  A  short  sketch  like  this  must  confine  itself  to 
indicating  the  very  extraordinary  activity,  displayed  during  it,  by 
alluding  to  the  twofold  struggle  against  the  extreme  party  in  his  own 
camp,  as  well  as  against  the  efforts  made  on  the  opposite  side,  which 
the  Bishop  regarded  as  directed  against  Christianity  ;  upon  his  defence 
of  the  Papacy,  and  upon  the  part  he  took  in  the  Council. 

The  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Veuillot  must  be  dated  back 
to  the  truly  incredible  campaign  which  a  certain  Abbe  Graume  opened 
against  the  use  of  the  classics  in  schools,  and  which  was  continued  by 
the  Univers  in  the  most  passionate  manner.  The  Abbe  maintained 
that  the  study  of  the  classics  undermined  Christianity,  and  perverted 
the  religious  sense.24  The  Bishop  was  less  shocked  by  this  ridiculous 
proposition  than  by  the  attempt  to  abuse  liberty  of  education.  When 
his  arguments  remained  ineffectual,  and  when  a  number  of  journals 
adopted  the  tone  of  the  Univers,  the  Bishop,  who  had  been  him- 
self personally  attacked,  issued  a  prohibition  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese  to  take  in  that  paper.  He  did  not  yet  stand  alone.  His 
views  that  the  Univers  was  endangering  religion  were  shared  by  the 
Paris  provincial  synod  of  1850,  by  Archbishop  Sibour,  who  declared 
1  that  bishops  and  priests  were  being  insulted  under  the  pretext  of 
avenging  the  Holy  See,'  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  French 
bishops.  The  position  of  the  extreme  party  was  one  of  danger. 
Abbe  Grerbet,  one  of  its  most  determined  champions  and  formerly 
joint-editor  of  the  Avenir,  pointed  this  out  in  February  1853,  in  a 
most  remarkable  document.  This  future  Bishop  of  Perpignan  and 
joint-author  of  the  Syllabus  added  further : — 

At  Rome  it  must  best  of  all  be  known,  that  just  at  this  very  moment  the  Holy 
See  is  all-powerful  against  Gallicanism ;  that  no  French  bishop  dare  venture, 
without  instantly  being  annihilated  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  clergy,  to  defend 
himself ;  and  that,  from  reasons  easily  understood,  the  Government  would  not  •wish 

14  See  Abb6  Gaume,  Du  Paganisme  dam  V  Education. 
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to  run  counter  to  the  Holy  See.  The  Univers  is  the  only  religious  paper  of  im- 
portance, favourable  to  the  new  Government.  Rome  can  do  anything  now:  later 
on  things  may  change.25 

On  the  21st  of  March  1853,  a  fortnight  only  after  the  arrival  of 
his  letter  at  Kome,  a  Papal  Encyclical  recommended  the  French 
bishops  to  take  the  Catholic  press  under  their  protection.  Louis 
Veuillot  had  once  more  repeated  his  tactics  of  appealing  direct  to 
Rome  over  the  heads  of  the  bishops,  and  this  time  successfully. 
Sibour  was  obliged  to  retract  his  condemnation,  and  at  the  express 
wish  of  the  Pope,  the  Univers  continued  its  existence.26  This  moment 
was  chosen  by  Montalembert  for  making  a  last  attempt  to  obtain 
again  the  leadership  of  the  Catholic  party  by  publishing  '  Les  interets 
Catholiques  au  XIXme  Siecle.' 

In  this  work  such  extreme  concessions  were  made  to  the  absolu- 
tist party  in  Church  and  State  that  De  Tocqueville  speaking  of 
Veuillot  and  Montalembert  remarked,  '  Ce  sont  les  nuances  qui  se 
querellent,  non  les  couleurs.' 27  This  was  nowhere  so  clear  as  in  the 
attack  on  the  Gallican  Church. 

Let  any  one  go  back  to  the  views  of  the  most  pious  of  thirty  years  ago  (a  passage 
runs)  when  De  Maistre's  book  on  the  Pope  appeared,  and  let  him  judge  the  distance 
travelled  from  that  time  till  now,  when  his  ideas  are  the  common  property  of  the 
young  Catholic  generation.  Gallicanism  was  not  destined  to  end  in  indifference 
and  in  silence ;  it  had  to  be  stifled  by  the  contempt  of  the  faithful,  and,  thanks  to 
those  who  last  defended  it,  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  worst  attempts  made 
against  the  Church. 

The  Univers,  however,  felt  strong  enough  to  say  similar  things 
unaided,  and  the  peace  offering  of  Montalembert  was  rejected.  This 
was  his  last  concession  ;  the  decided  change  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  dates  from  that  time. 

Meanwhile  the  net  was  drawn  over  the  whole  of  France.  The 
Roman  Ritual  gradually  took  the  place  of  the  native,  and  often  very 
ancient,  Liturgies.  In  all  the  seminaries  the  hitherto  approved  text- 
books were  replaced  by  such  books  as  Grousset's  Moral  Theology, 
Graume's  Catechism,  and  the  History  of  the  Church  by  Rohrbacher ! 
Dom  Gueranger,  the  Benedictine  abbot  of  Solesmes,  revised  the 
Breviary,  the  devotional  books  of  Nicolas  or  Segur  supplanted  the 
writings  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon.  Dupanloup's  ecclesiastical  home,  St. 
Sulpice,  underwent,  under  Archbishop  Morlot,  in  spite  of  his  protest, 
a  'complete  transformation  in  accordance  with  express  orders  from 
Rome.23  Archbishop  Darboy,  soon  after  his  nomination,  was  taken 
severely  to  task  by  Rome  for  not  conducting  the  simplest  of  his 

25  See  Vie  de  Monseigneur  Gerlet,  par  1'Abbe  de  la  Doue,  a  letter  dated  February  23, 
1853,  to  Monseigneur  de  Salinis,  his  bishop,  who  was  then  at  Rome. 
46  See  L.  Veuillot,  Le  parti  Catholique,  pp.  140-144. 

27  See  Senior's  Journal  and  Conversations  with  De  Tocqueville,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 
18  See  Rouland's  speech  in  the  Senate,  Moniteur  of  March  11, 1865. 
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official  duties  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  predominant  tendency. 
Religious  liberty  and  toleration  were  daily  declared  to  be  the  worst  of 
evils,  and  the  most  exorbitant  pretensions  were  revived.  As  early  as 
1856,  Montalembert,  Cochin,  Falloux,  the  Prince  de  Broglie,  and 
Dupanloup  felt  it  their  duty  to  erect  a  bulwark  against  this  growing 
deluge  of  frantic  fanaticism.  With  this  view  they  undertook  the 
direction  of  the  Correspondant,  which  up  to  1870  represented  in 
politics  the  ideas  of  the  so-called  Liberal  Catholics.  Although  their 
position  was  extremely  difficult  from  the  very  outset,  the  danger  of 
failure  arose  far  less  from  opposition  to  the  Ultramontane  school  than 
from  those  questions  upon  which  they  stood  on  more  or  less  common 
ground  with  it.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  the  controversies 
regarding  the  temporal  power.  Dupanloup  alone  published  during 
their  course,  beginning  from  the  Eoman  expedition  in  1849  down  to 
the  taking  of  Eome  by  the  Italians,  more  than  twenty-four  different 
publications,  pamphlets,  and  speeches.  Montalembert  and  all  his 
friends  cast  the  weight  of  their  influence  into  the  scale,  and  yet  they 
did  not  succeed  in  hiding  the  fact,  that  all  this  time  they  were 
faithless  to  their  own  principles. 

Catholic  Italy,  which  crowded  round  the  liberal  Pope  of  1847-48, 
and  fully  shared  with  Grioberti,  Balbo,  Kosmini,  Kossi,  Azeglio,  and 
even  Manzoni,  in  the  enthusiasm  for  reform  and  confederation ; 
politicians,  who,  agreeing  with  Thiers  and  De  Tocqueville,  saw  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Papal  rule  a  guarantee  for  European  law  and 
the  balance  of  power ;  Napoleon  the  Third  himself,  who  wished  to 
give  a  pledge  to  the  Conservatives  by  the  Koman  expedition ;  the 
Catholics  who  accepted  that  pledge, — all  and  every  one  of  these  held 
firm  to  the  view,  that  the  government  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
needed  reform,  and  that  no  crime  on  the  part  of  the  mob,  no  excesses 
of  the  Revolution,  could  release  the  Pope  from  his  obligation  to  carry 
out  this  reform. 

In  the  same  degree,  however,  that  the  mere  maintenance  of  the 
temporal  power  became  the  chief  object  of  Papal  policy,  the  point  of 
view  from  which  they  started,  faded  from  the  sight  of  the  Liberal 
Catholics,  and  they  sacrificed  to  this  darling  idea  of  Pius  the  Ninth 
one  position  after  another.  They  approved,  or  at  least  passed  over  in 
silence  at  Rome,  what  they  condemned  at  Naples,  and  refused  to  the 
Romans  what  they  demanded  for  the  Poles.  With  the  exception  of 
a  single  man,  Lacordaire,  who  remained  true  to  himself  to  the  end, 
they  forgot  that,  in  1849  and  in  1850,  it  was  only  under  certain  con- 
ditions, that  they  desired  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power.  They 
forgot  that,  by  the  mouth  of  Cochin  and  others,  they  declared  an 
appeal  of  the  Pope  to  arms  to  be  totally  beyond  the  range  of  possi- 
bility, and  they  instituted  collections  for  the  purchase  of  fire-arms  for 
him,  and  thereby  strengthened  his  delusion  that  soldiers  could  help 
him.  It  was  the  faithlessness  of  the  French"  Government,  and  the 
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Italian  ^Revolution,  which  provided  occasions  for  noble  and  indignant 
protests  against  the  gross  violation  of  international  law  and  the  perfidy 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  A  still  stronger  incentive  to  these  protests, 
however,  was  internal  discord. 

The  Liberal  Catholics  were  quite  as  anxious  as  their  Ultramontane 
adversaries  to  preserve  the  approbation  of  the  Pope,  who  had  ceased 
to  be  accustomed  to  the  language  of  independence.  As  their  feelings 
for  Pius  the  Ninth  animated  them  with  the  desire  to  be  surpassed  by 
no  one  in  their  devotion  to  his  cause,  so  they  were  forced  to  sacrifice 
their  better  convictions  on  the  Eoman  question,  in  order  to  save  the 
last  remnant  of  their  independence  as  Catholics.  But  the  weakness 
of  such  compromises,  injuring  truth  in  the  interest  of  utility,  gives 
strength  to  the  adversary.  In  a  very  different  way,  self-conscious 
and  consistent,  did  the  Ultramontane  party,  with  the  Civilta  Cattolica 
at  its  head,  move  on  to  the  goal  for  which  it  was  striving,  and  showed 
to  the  world,  in  1 864,  how  nearly  it  had  reached  it.  The  Encyclical 
appeared.  Montalembert  wrote  to  one  of  his  oldest  friends : — 

I  was  at  Paris  when  the  Encyclical  appeared,  and  I  can   only  compare   the 
general  consternation  of  honest  men  to  that  which  reigned  among  them  on  the 

morrow  of  the  catastrophe  of  February.  .  .  .  C was  my  consolation  during  the 

first  days  which  followed  the  Encyclical,  but  I  was  less  in  want  of  it  then  than  now, 
for  reflection  and  solitude  have  only  served  to  aggravate  my  sorrows.29 

A  Curtius  was  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  ill-advised  Pope, 
and  this  Curtius  was  Dupanloup.  Down  to  the  very  last  the  Nessus 
shirt  of  temporal  power  was  to  remain  inseparable  from  all  the  great 
and  vital  questions  of  this  pontificate,  and  Dupanloup,  in  his  new 
work,  masked  his  interpretation  of  the  Encyclical  by  an  attack  upon 
the  convention  of  the  15th  of  September.30  'L'Eveque  a  fait  un 
tour  de  force,'  Montalembert  again  wrote,  *  mais  ce  n'est  que  cela ; 
c'est  le  chef  d'ceuvre  du  subterfuge  eloquent.  II  a  voulu  nous  sauyer, 
et  il  a  fait  pour  cela  un  effort  surhumain,  sans  compter  qu'il  y  a 
dans  son  ecrit  des  pages  vraiment  pathetiques  et  genereuses.31 

In  England,  Germany,  and  even  America,  the  sincerely  liberal- 
minded  part  of  the  Catholic  writers  and  journalists  did  not  fail  to 
see  the  uselessness  of  making  any  further  efforts  under  these  circum- 
stances. In  France  alone  they  shut  their  eyes  to  a  fact  evident  to 
every  one,  and  the  Correspondent  continued  to  appear,  just  as  if  no 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  mental  atmosphere  of  the  Catholic 
world. 

The  struggles,  fears,  and  dangers  endured  in  common  by  Monta- 
lembert and  Dupanloup  tended  to  knit  them  together  in  the  most 
intimate  friendship.  In  the  years  1863  and  1865  they  succeeded  by 

29  Letter  dated  La  Roche-en-Breny,  January  30,  1865. 

80  Dupanloup,  La   Convention  du  15  septembre  et  J'Encycliyue  du  8  deoembre, 
1864. 

»'  Montalembert,  letter  of  January  30, 1865. 
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their  united  strength,  at  the  Catholic  Congress  at  Malines,  in  winning 
their  last  battle,  and  once  more  shed  the  lustre  of  their  brilliant 
talents  on  the  union  of  liberty  and  the  Church.  Soon  afterwards, 
Montalembert  was  struck  down  by  mortal  illness,  but  his  friend 
continued  the  combat  against  the  excesses  of  fanatics,  the  reform  of 
education  of  the  Imperial  Government,  the  Christology  of  his  former 
pupil  Kenan,  the  Positivism  of  Littre,  the  result  of  the  policy  of 
Cavour,  and  not  less  eagerly  against  the  want  of  all  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor. 

As  soon  as  one  organ  in  the  Press  was  used  up  for  his  object, 
for  instance  the  Ami  de  la  Religion,  which  he  had  taken  up  in 
1848,  he  seized  upon  another;  when  the  Empire  was  trying  the 
effect  of  liberal  reforms  in  1869,  he  started  the  Franpais,  and 
subsequently,  after  the  catastrophes  of  1870-71,  made  for  himself  a 
more  pliable  instrument  in  the  Defense  Sociale  et  Religieuse. 

In  the  wear  and  tear  of  so  active  a  life,  which  was  sacrificed  daily 
and  hourly  to  the  pressing  wants  of  the  moment,  there  was  no  time  for 
serious  study  or  continuous  scientific  work.  The  Bishop  was  always 
hastening  from  one  threatened  point  to  another,  and  was  constantly 
in  the  breach,  and  in  this  way  powers  however  great  could  not  but 
finally  be  dissipated.  Thus  he  had  grown  sixty-seven  years  old,  when 
the  greatest  and  most  difficult  task  of  his  life  came  upon  him. 
The  Council  was  summoned.  Undoubtedly  Dupanloup  wished  and 
recommended  the  meeting  of  a  general  council.  His  frequent  private 
journeys  to  Rome,  where  he  had  a  number  of  friends,  as  well  as 
the  solemn  occasions  on  which  Pius  the  Ninth  assembled  the 
Episcopate,  led  him  into  intimate  intercourse  with  the  Pope. 
The  Pontiff  always  received  the  most  brilliant  of  his  defenders  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner.  But  whether  he  ever  took  him  into 
his  confidence  may  well  be  doubted  from  the  fact,  that  Dupanloup 
looked  above  all  to  the  Council,  to  reconcile  those  differences  which 
he  still  designated  as  '  misunderstandings '  on  the  eve  of  its  assem- 
bling. Notwithstanding  this,  however,  since  1867  he  could  scarcely 
have  remained  in  doubt  as  to  the  object  of  this  Council.  The 
personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  claimed  in  the  first  encyclical  of 
Pius  the  Ninth,32  practically  tested  by  the  dogmatic  definition  of 
1854,  and  taught  in  the  new  Catechisms,  was  already  in  1867  on 
the  very  point  of  obtaining  its  recognition  from  the  bishops  then 
present  in  Rome.  The  Archbishop  of  Kalocza  and  the  Bishop  of 
Orleans  were  amongst  those  who  frustrated  this  attempt,  by  inserting 
the  definition  of  the  Council  of  Florence  into  the  address  to  Pius  the 
Ninth.33  On  the  6th  of  February,  1869,  the  Civilta,  Cattolica  published 
a  correspondence  from  France,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
task  of  the  Council  would  be,  to  raise  into  dogmas  the  doctrines  of 

32  Of  November  9,  1846. 

M  Friedberg:  Afctenstucfe  zum  Concil,  pp.  64,  217. 
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Papal  Infallibility  and  of  the  Syllabus.  The  Univers,  which  had 
been  suppressed  by  the  Emperor  in  1861,  bat  had  revived  in  1867, 
was  daily  agitating  in  the  same  sense.  No  time,  therefore,  was  to 
be  lost  in  giving  expression  to  a  contrary  opinion.  Maret,  Bishop 
in  partibus  of  Sura,  the  ablest  theologian  of  the  Sorbonne,  published 
the  book,  Du  Concile  general  et  de  la  paix  religieuse,  after  Janus 
had  appeared  in  Germany,  and  The  Reform  of  the  Church  in  its 
Head  and  its  Members  in  Austria.  While  Maret's  book  was  still 
occupying  theologians,  Montalembert,  from  his  sick-bed,  sent  to  the 
editors  of  the  Correspondant  an  article  '  L'Espagne  et  la  liberte.' 
Quite  terrified,  they  refused  its  insertion.  '  On  the  very  eve  of  the 
Council,'  Montalembert  himself  remarks :  '  I  have  been  found  too 
liberal  and  compromising.  Perhaps  in  consequence  of  my  illness 
and  loneliness,  I  stand  no  longer  at  that  political  height  which  in- 
spires a  silence  so  heroic.' 34  And  again :  '  Nous  sommes  au  bord  de 
1'abime,  plus  beant  que  jamais,  mais  defense  expresse  de  dire  un  mot 
vrai  sur  le  moyen  de  n'y  pas  tomber  ou  d'en  sortir  apres  la  chute.' M 
Deeply  hurt  and  bitterly  disappointed,  he  found  consolation  and 
encouragement  once  more  in  the  conduct  of  the  German  Catholics, 
as  he  gratefully  acknowledges  in  a  letter  to  the  authors  of  the  Coblenz 
Lay  Address.  Henceforth  the  thought  was  always  present  to  him, 
that  his  friend  Dupanloup  might  be  steeled  for  resistance  by  contact 
with  Germany.  This  wish  was  so  far  realised  that  Dupanloup  made 
a  short  visit  to  that  country  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  and  then  passed 
from  the  Khine  into  Burgundy,  to  see  Montalembert.  After  this  last 
touching  meeting,  he  went  back  to  Orleans,  where  he  published  in 
quick  succession  three  pamphlets,36  of  which  the  first  is  the  most 
important.  He  declares  his  determination  not  to  discuss  the  dogma 
of  Infallibility,  but  admits  the  value  of  the  objections  raised  against 
its  definition,  objections  which  in  their  bearings  tell,  at  least  in  part, 
against  the  dogma  itself.  However,  his  last  words  were  those  of 
hopeful  trust. 

Vous  admirez  1'Eveque  d'Orl^ans  (Montalembert  wrote  to  a  friend,  on  the  7th  ol 
November,  1869) — vous  1'admireriez  bien  plus  encore,  si  vous  pouviez  vous  figurer 
1'abime  d'idolatrie  ou  est  tombe'  le  clerg6  francais.  Cela  de"passe  tout  ce  qu'on  aurait 
jamais  pu  s'imaginer  aux  jours  de  ma  jeunesse,  aux  temps  de  Frayssinous  et  de  La- 
mennais.  Le  pauvre  Mgr.  Maret,  pour  avoir  expose"  des  ideestres-mode're'es  dans  un 
langageplein  d'urbanite"  et  de  charit6,  est  traite"  publiquement  dans  les  journauxsoi- 
disant  religieux  d'he^Ssiarque  etd'apostat  par  les  derniers  de  nos  cure's !  De  tous  les 
mysteres  que  presente  en  si  grand  nombre  1'histoire  de  1'Eglise,  je  n'en  connais  pas 
nn  qui  de"passe  ou  qui  6gale  cette  transformation  si  complete  et  si  prompte  de  la 
France  Catholique  dans  une  basse-cour  de  1'anti-camera  du  Vatican.37 

s«  Hommage  a  la  memoirs  de  Montalembert,  par  E.  Oheix,  Nantes,  1870,  p.  34. 

*s  Montalembert,  letter  written  January  28,  1869. 

*e  These  are  :  Lettre  au  Clerge  de  son  diocese,  relativement  a  la  definition  de  VI*- 
faUUbiUte:  (2)  Lettre  av,  Clergt  et  aux  fideles  de  son  diocese  avant  son  depart  pow 
Rome;  (3)  Lettre  awe  pretres  de  son  diocese  pour  lew  donner  communication  de  son 
arerti-sse-ment  a  M.  Louis  Veuillot. 

37  Montalembert,  letter  dated  November  7,  1869. ' 
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His  urgent  desire  that  Dollinger  should  go  to  Rome,  and  New- 
man resolve  to  accompany  thither  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  was  not 
fulfilled.     Dupanloup  crossed  the  Alps  alone,  to  fight  a  battle  that 
was  lost  before  it  began.     Those  only,  who  passed  through  that  time 
with  the  Bishop,  are  aware  how  late  this  conviction  dawned  upon 
him,  and  could  perceive  how  daily,  nay,  hourly,  his  eyes  were  being 
opened  to  the  true  state  of  affairs.     Nothing  speaks  louder  for  his 
devotion  to,  and  his  trust  and  confidence  in,  the  Holy  See,  than  that  it 
was  only  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  that  he  acquired  the  clear  conviction 
that  he  had  been  summoned  thither,  not  to  examine  a  dogma,  but  to 
sanction  it,  and  to  add  the  weight  of  his  name  to  a  ready-made 
system.     Expressions  which  those  who  heard  them  will  never  forget, 
showed  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment,  although  it  was  not  in 
his  gallant  nature  to  give  up  resistance  to  the  very  last.     The  great 
arsenal  of  German  theology  and  learning  furnished  him  with  weapons, 
his   friend   Grratry  supported   him    from  Paris.     By  his   pamphlets 
against  Archbishop  Dechamps  of  Malines,  through  the  newspapers,  by 
means  of  his  friends,  he  strove  to   rouse  public  opinion    from   its 
lethargic  state.     When  he  was  refused  the  imprimatur  at  Rome,  he 
had  his  writings  printed  at  Naples.     When  the  Opposition  saw  itself 
hampered  on  all  sides  by  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  business,  he 
appealed  to  his  friend  Count  Daru,  then  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Ollivier,  to  take  up  again  the  old  tradition  and  send  an 
ambassador  to  represent  the  first  Catholic  power  at  the  Council.     He 
recommended  M.   Thiers  with  the  characteristic  addition :   '  II  les 
charmerait  tous  ! '  and  when  this  proved  impossible,  he  suggested  tthe 
Due  de  Broglie.     But  all  was  in  vain.     His  finest  tempered  blades 
were  shivered  to  pieces  against  the  firm  rampart  his  adversaries  had 
erected  against  every  possible  attack,  with  persistent  tenacity  and 
most  admirable  skill.     Already,  in  February,  the  Franqais  began  to 
rebel.      '  Cette  diplomatic  de  trembleurs  et  de  muets,'  as  Montalem- 
bert  called  them,  no  longer  ventured  to  convey  the  Bishop's  words  to 
the  French  Catholics. 

Le  voila  maintenant  sans  defense  devant  le  public  fran^ais  et  au  milieu  de  ses 
ennemis  a  Rome  (Montalembert  wrote).  Les  predictions  de  Mgr.  de  Nevers 38  ne  se 
sont  que  trop  ve'rifie'es.  Quelque  sinistres  qu'aient  6t6  mes  previsions  sur  le 
Concile,  je  n'aurais  jamais  cru  que  I'Episcopat  rduni  eut  os6  exclure  de  la  commis- 
sion decisive  du  Concile  1'Eveque  le  plus  illustre  de  la  Chre'tiente.  .  .  .  Get  affront 
inoui  ne  doit  que  nousle  rendre  plus  cher :  pour  moi,  je  sens  que  je  1'aime  et  que  je 
1'admire  cent  fois  plus  qu'auparavant.  Le  voila  qui  couronne  sa  glorieuse  vieillesse, 
non  plus  par  une  victoire  de  plus  ajoute"e  a  tant  d'autres,  mais  par  ce  je  ne  sais  quoi 
d'acheve  que  la  disgrace  et  rimpopularite"  ajoutent  a  la  gloire,  surtout  quand  elles 
sont  encourues  par  le  plus  noble  denouement  a  la  justice  et  a  la  ve"rite".39 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1870,  the   Bishop  lost   this  friend,  who 

19  Abbe  de  la  Doue,  author  of  the  Life  of  Monscigneur  Gerbet. 
89  Letter  of  Montalembert  dated  December  31,  1869. 
R2 
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welcomed  death  as  a  deliverer.  From  the  funeral  oration,  which 
Pius  the  Ninth  made  upon  this  loyal  champion,  Dupanloup  could  see 
what  he  had  to  expect.  *  A  Catholic  is  dead,'  said  the  Pope,  *  who 
has  done  service  to  the  Church.  He  was  a  Liberal  Catholic,  that  means 
half  a  Catholic.  Verily,  the  Liberal  Catholics  are  only  half  Catholics.' 40 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Louis  Veuillot,  now  master  of  the 
situation,  in  a  new  attack  in  the  Univers  taunted  the  Bishop  with  the 
doubtful  circumstances  of  his  birth,  which  alone  could  have  been  used 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  him  from  the  cardinalate.  He  had 
not  read  De  Maistre  in  vain,  and  had  noted  this  passage,  '  On  n'a  rien 
fait  contre  les  opinions,  tant  qu'on  n'a  pas  attaque  les  personnes.'  In 
this  art  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  had  no  doubt  much  to  learn,  he  who  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Council,  when  a  question  arose  as  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  controversial  treatise,  hesitatingly  observed, '  cela  de'shonorera 
les  Jesuites  .  .  .  mais  on  ne  peut  plus  1'eviter ! ' 41  After  those  days 
of  March  the  history  of  the  Opposition  is  the  record  of  one  defeat 
after  another.  When  several  of  its  most  prominent  men,  such  as 
Haynald  and  Darboy,  proposed  to  leave  Home,  Dupanloup  was  one  of 
those  who  rejected  this  proposal.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Darboy  exclaimed,  '  Nous  partirons,  et  nous  emporterons  le  concile 
dans  la  semelle  de  nos  souliers.'  Of  the  many  reasons  which  caused 
the  defeat  of  the  Opposition,  their  blunders  in  tactics,  however,  played 
only  a  subordinate  part. 

After  his  return  from  Rome,  Dupanloup  made  his  submission  like 
nearly  all  the  bishops  of  the  Opposition.  At  a  later  period,  he  saw 
Pius  the  Ninth  again,  but  the  undercurrent  of  antipathy  that  had 
always  existed  in  Roman  circles  towards  him,  held  now  the  upper 
hand.  Montalembert  remarked  it  as  early  as  1865  :  '  Grace  a  1'Eveque 
d'Orl^ans,  nous  sommes  restes  maitre  du  terrain  a  Malines.  On  en 
sera  fort  mecontent  a  Rome,ou  ce  prelat  est  odioux,  comme  ils  disent.'42 
Dupanloup  was  well  aware  of  this,  and  when,  after  the  murder  of 
Darboy,  the  French  Government  intended  to  appoint  him  his  successor 
in  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  Paris,  he  decidedly  refused,  giving  as 
his  reason  the  feelings  of  personal  animosity,  which  Pius  the  Ninth 
entertained  against  him.  The  painful  events  that  awaited  him  in 
France  in  1870,  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all.  No  one  shared 
more  deeply  the  patriotic  sorrows  of  those  days,  or  suffered  more 
deeply  than  Dupanloup,  who  was  a  genuine  French  character  in  his 
virtues  as  in  his  faults.  When  Orleans  fell  the  first  time  into  the 
enemy's  hands  he  was  indefatigable,  nursed  the  sick  and  wounded, 
Germans  and  French  alike,  like  a  true  Christian  priest,  and  was  able 

40  Spoken  at  an  audience  in  the  Vatican  in  March  1870. 

41  While  this  article  has  been    going  through  the  press,  M.  de   Falloux  has 
described  the  character  of  the  Bishop  in  these  true  and  happy  words :  '  II  avait,  au 
rn$me  degre,  toutes  les  vehemences  de  la  conviction,  et  toutes  les  delicatesses  de 
la  charite.' 

42  Montalembert,  letter  dated  November  17,  1865. 
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to  obtain  milder  conditions  for  the  town,  from  the  Bavarian  General. 
At  the  second  occupation  of  Orleans,  things  fell  out  less  favourably  for 
the  city.  The  Bishop  was  guarded  in  his  house  and  accused  by 
General  von  der  Tann  of  having  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Bavarians  at  Coulmiers  by  the  information  he  had  given  to  the  French 
General,  D'Aurelles  de  Paladine.  For  such  things,  men  are  shot  in 
times  of  war,  in  times  of  peace  they  are  judged  differently. 

It  would  be  premature  now,  even  if  space  permitted  it,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  part  the  Bishop  played  in  the  Assembles,  as 
the  zealous  champion  of  the  efforts  made  to  restore  the  Monarchy. 
These  events  are  too  recent  to  be  judged  from  an  objective  point  of 
view.  This  much,  however,  can  be  clearly  seen,  that  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  partial  successes ;  too  great  attention  to 
party  calculations  and  questions  of  detail  caused  him  to  lose  sight  of 
the  large  lines  of  politics.  Dupanloup  lost  the  game  twice,  the  first 
time  when  he  appealed  to  the  Comte  de  Chambord  to  accept  the  tri- 
color with  the  crown,  and  then  again  as  one  of  those  who  formed  the 
state  of  mind  which  led  to  the  16th  of  May.  The  King  rejected  all 
conditions,  and  the  Marshal  renounced  every  attempt  at  resistance. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in  France  it  will  be  the  Republic  to 
which  the  future  belongs,  according  to  the  aphorism  of  M.  Thiers : 
'  L'avenir  appartiendra  au  parti  le  plus  sage.'  It  is  only  necessary  to 
allude  to  Kenan's  Caliban,  to  remind  our  readers  how  very  little  of 
a  reactionary  a  man  may  be  to  doubt  it.  The  D6bats  was  right  when 
it  said:  'Dans  la  patrie  comme  dans  1'figlise  Dupanloup  n'a  jamais 
ete  de  la  majorite.'  On  his  way  to  Rome,  to  his  old  friend,  J.  Pecci, 
who  had  become  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth,  having  been  for  some 
time  indisposed,  he  was  overtaken  by  death  at  Laincey  in  Loiret. 
There,  on  the  llth  of  October,  1878,  fully  resigned  and  in  the  act  of 
prayer,  after  a  short  agony,  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  a  friend. 

Throughout  Christendom  his  death  was  felt  to  be  a  heavy  loss. 
Leo  the  Thirteenth,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  extolled  the  greatness  and 
nobility  of  his  heart.  His  enemies  bowed  before  the  purity  of  his 
priestly  career.  One  voice  alone  was  heard  to  utter,  *  II  fut  un  de 
ces  passants  remarquables  qui  n'arrivent  pas.'  In  his  last  will  the 
Bishop  had  expressed  a  wish  that  no  funeral  oration  should  be  pro- 
nounced upon  his  memory,  but  he  was  buried  with  regal  pomp.  No 
place  on  earth  could  be  more  suitable  for  him  than  the  Cathedral  of 
Sainte  Croix,  where  the  banner  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  guards  his  rest. 

With  Dupanloup  has  passed  away  not  only  the  greatest  and  most 
sympathetic  member  of  the  present  French  episcopate,  but  a  whole 
school  of  thought.  Count  Falloux  could  recently  convince  himself  of 
this,  when  his  earnest  and  eloquent  call  of  warning  met  no  longer 
with  any  response.43  Disowned  by  Pius  the  Ninth,  abandoned  by  its 
own  followers,  overtaken  by  the  events  of  the  time,  that  whole  school 

43  See  Jowrnal  des  Debats,  October  23  and  30, 1878. 
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has  ceased  to  exist ;  and  if  the  present  generation  are  reminded  of  it, 
it  ia  only  by  the  insolence  of  its  enemies.  But  that  which  once  had 
life  can  never  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  truth  remains  for  ever.  The 
Liberal  Catholics  perished,  not  because  they  had  chosen  a  lofty 
ideal,  but  because,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  they  also 
lowered  their  standard.  It  is  as  impossible  for  the  Liberal  Catholic 
party  as  it  hitherto  existed  to  come  to  life  again,  as  it  is  for  the 
present  Ultramontane  party  to  endure  for  ever ;  and  the  noble  and 
amiable  A.  Cochin,  who  was  one  in  mind  with  Dupanloup,  was  right 
in  saying  '  Parti  Catholique,  deplorable  mot :  Catholiques  de  tous  les 
partis.'  And  yet  the  future  belongs  to  the  main  doctrines  of  the 
Liberal  Catholics  ;  to  their  guiding  principle  of  equal  rights  for  all, 
and  to  their  faith  in  the  union  of  the  Church  with  liberty.  They 
themselves  will  not  be  forgotten,  when  the  children  shall  have  ac- 
complished that  which  the  fathers  strove  for.  They  can  claim  the 
humble  merit  that  even  through  their  errors  they  have  been  of  use ; 
and  looking  back  on  them,  future  generations  may  remember  the 
words  of  Joan  of  Arc :  *  They  had  their  share  in  the  struggle,  they 
shall  also  have  their  share  in  the  triumph.' 

C.  DE  WAEMONT. 
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ANIMALS  AND    THEIR  NATIVE 
COUNTRIES. 


IN  the  December  number  of  this  Eeview,  Mr.  P.  L.  Sclater  called 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals 
in  its  bearing  on  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  gave  numerous 
special  cases  in  which  the  actual  distribution  of  particular  species 
and  groups  is  very  difficult  to  explain  on  that  theory  without  making 
assumptions  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  evidence  at  our  disposal 
does  not  warrant.  Difficulties  of  this  nature  are  so  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  seem  to  him  so  weighty,  that,  in  order  to  explain  them, 
he  is  led  to  question,  what  is  almost  an  axiom  with  evolutionists,  that 
identity  of  structure  is,  without  exception,  an  indication  of  descent 
from  a  common  parent.  Similar  doubts,  though  not  stated  in 
exactly  the  same  terms,  have  been  felt  by  Professor  Mivart ; l  and  it 
therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  examine  a  little  more 
closely  into  the  alleged  difficulties,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  are 
not  really  explicable  on  the  principle  of  descent  with  modification, 
only  calling  to  our  aid  such  general  assumptions  as  are  fully  warranted 
by  what  we  actually  know  of  the  migrations  and  extinctions  of  living 
things,  and  of  the  past  changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants. 

As  Mr.  Sclater's  article  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  zoological  distribution,  and  of  the  main  general 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  naturalists,  our  purpose  will  be  best 
attained  by  proceeding  at  once  to  consider  his  special  cases  of  diffi- 
culty ;  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss,  as  fully  as 
may  be  required,  the  general  principles  and  particular  illustrations 
needed  to  elucidate  them. 

We  have  first  the  case  of  the  Little  Blue  Magpie  of  Spai/n, 
which  has  a  very  close  ally  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Eastern  Asia  and 
Japan,  while  there  is  nothing  closely  allied  to  these  in  all  the  inter- 
vening regions  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  This  is  said  to  be 
an  infringement  of  the  canon  as  to  the  continuity  of  specific  areas, 
and  as  such  to  require  explanation.  Before  proceeding  further,  it 
will  be  well  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  this  canon  of  continuity, 

1   Genesis  of  Species,  chap.  iii. 
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and  whether  it  is  so  clear  and  well  established  that  infringements  of 
it  are  altogether  exceptions  to  the  usual  course  of  nature.  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that,  between 
the  complete  continuity  of  the  area  occupied  by  a  species  or  a  genus 
and  such  wide  discontinuity  as  occurs  in  the  present  example,  there  is 
every  possible  gradation  ;  and  further,  that  the  instances  of  discon- 
tinuity are  very  numerous,  while  those  of  complete  continuity  are  far 
less  generally  the  rule  than  appears  at  first  sight. 

In  order  to  understand  the  bearing  of  this  class  of  phenomena  on 
the  theory  of  derivation,  let  me  briefly  indicate  the  probable  course  of 
a  genus  of  animals  from  its  birth  or  origin  to  its  final  extinction. 

Genera  are  groups  of  species  which  agree  among  themselves,  and 
differ  from  all  other  groups  in  the  same  family  or  order,  by  the  pos- 
session of  some  structural  peculiarities.  We  must  therefore  suppose 
a  genus  to  have  had  its  origin  in  some  variation  of  structure  which 
was  useful  to  its  possessors — such  as  a  modification  of  the  bill,  feet, 
or  wings  of  a  bird,  or  of  the  teeth,  claws,  or  horns  of  a  mammaL 
According  to  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  the  possessors  of  such 
a  useful  peculiarity  would  increase  at  the  expense  of  their  close  allies 
who  did  not  possess  it,  and  would  soon  form  a  distinct  group  of  in- 
dividuals breeding  together  and  constituting  a  species — the  first 
species  of  the  new  genus.  This  species  having  in  time  supplanted 
the  parent  species,  and  being  better  adapted  than  it  for  the  battle  of 
life,  would  almost  certainly  cover  a  wider  area,  and  thus  come  into 
competition  with  several  of  the  allied  species  of  the  old  genus,  some 
of  which  it  would  also  probably  supplant,  and  occupy  the  areas  they 
formerly  occupied.  But  as  they  had  been  modified  into  distinct 
species  (differing,  perhaps,  slightly  in  colour  or  habits  in  accordance, 
with  the  varying  physical  conditions),  so  the  now  widespread  species  of 
the  new  genus  would  vary,  and  become  modified  in  a  somewhat 
analogous  manner,  forming  a  genus  consisting  of  several  species* 
Now,  if  the  generic  form  thus  produced  was  one  of  great  inherent 
vigour  and  adaptability,  and  if  the  peculiarity  of  structure  it  pos- 
sessed was  of  considerable  importance,  it  would  become  what  Mr.. 
Darwin  terms  a  dominant  group  :  that  is,  it  would  spread  widely  over 
the  earth  under  various  modified  forms  suited  to  the  various  condi- 
tions it  became  subject  to.  At  last  it  would  reach  its  maximum  of 
development,  and  cease  to  spread  further,  either  owing  to  its  inability 
to  adapt  itself  to  further  changes  of  climate,  &c.,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  from  its  coming  into  competition  with  other  dominant  groups 
which  had  in  like  manner  spread  from  some  other  centres. 

Now,  during  all  this  time,  which  may  be  termed  the  period  of 
growth  of  the  genus,  its  area  will  have  been  almost  necessarily  con- 
tinuous, and  the  areas  occupied  by  its  several  species  (also  continuous) 
will  probably  overlap  each  other.  But  now  commences  its  period  of 
decay.  Other  groups  of  the  same  or  allied  families  have  given  rise 
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to  varieties  which  have  also  become  dominant  species  and  genera, 
which,  under  the  somewhat  changed  physical  conditions  that  in  time 
have  come  about,  beat  it  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  force  it  to  retire 
step  by  step  from  the  vast  area  it  had  overrun.  First  one  species 
and  then  another  will  dwindle  away  and  become  finally  extinct,  and 
by  so  doing  will  necessarily  leave  gaps  in  its  area  of  distribution. 
This  process  going  steadily  on,  the  time  will  at  last  come  when  two  or 
three  species  only  will  remain,  most  likely  in  widely  separated  parts 
of  its  former  area ;  their  position  being  determined  either  by  the 
competition  being  there  somewhat  less  severe,  or  by  some  speciality 
of  conditions  which  are  exceptionally  favourable  to  the  dying-out 
group.  Then  one  and  then  another  of  these  species  will  die  out, 
and  the  once  extensive  genus  will  only  be  represented  by  a  single 
species  inhabiting  a  very  restricted  locality.  This  will  become  rarer 
and  rarer,  the  necessary  preliminary  to  that  final  extinction  winch  we 
know  to  be  the  fate,  sooner  or  later,  of  every  group  of  living  things. 

Most  working  naturalists  (and  none  better  than  Mr.  Sclater) 
are  acquainted  with  genera  whose  distribution  will  illustrate  all 
the  successive  phases  of  this  hypothetical  history ;  while  palaeontology 
furnishes  us  with  some  actual  examples  of  the  progress  of  a  group 
from  its  rise  to  its  decay,  though,  owing  to  the  extreme  imperfection 
of  the  geological  record  (and  its  total  absence  for  important  epochs 
in  many  parts  of  the  globe),  we  can  never  trace  the  complete  history 
of  such  a  group.  A  little  consideration  will  show  us,  however,  why 
it  is  that  continuity  of  generic  and  specific  areas  appears  to  be  the 
rule,  discontinuity  the  exception.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
development  of  an  extensive  genus  is  a  slow  process,  while  its 
decay  and  final  extinction  need  not  be  slow,  and  may  conceivably  be 
extremely  rapid.  Geological  and  geographical  changes  may  be  long 
in  preparation,  but  finally  very  abrupt.  Land  may  sink  a  thousand 
feet  without  producing  any  very  important  effect  except  diminution 
of  area,  but  the  next  hundred  feet  of  depression  may  cut  it  off  from 
a  continent,  and  may  alter  the  direction  of  ocean  currents,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  greater  organic  and  physical  change  than  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  previous  subsidence  occupying  ten  times  as  long. 
Again,  such  a  change  as  that  which  admitted  the  highly  organised 
Miocene  mammalia  of  Europe  into  Tropical  and  South  Africa  must 
have  led  at  once  to  the  extermination  of  many  of  the  indigenous 
species,  and  have  restricted  the  area  of  many  more.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  the  dominant  or  growing  species  and  genera, 
which  are  those  having  continuous  areas,  will  be  necessarily  more 
prominent,  more  numerous  in  species  and  individuals,  and  therefore 
far  better  known ;  while  those  in  process  of  extinction,  and  for  that 
very  reason  having  discontinuous  areas,  will  be  less  numerous,  far 
less  common,  and  in  fact  often  very  rare,  and  therefore  much  less 
known.  In  many  cases,  too,  it  will  happen  that  the  discontinuity 
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is  not  great  as  regards  distance,  and  it  will  then  not  be  noticed,  or 
will  be  imputed  to  want  of  knowledge,  although  it  may  be  quite  as 
real  as  when  half  a  continent  lies  between  the  two  species. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  discontinuity  of  many  genera  and 
higher  groups,  so  far  from  being  difficult  of  explanation,  is  really  one 
of  the  inevitable  results  of  the  process  of  extinction  which  is  always 
going  on.  The  peculiarity  of  the  particular  case  we  are  considering 
is  that  it  is  somewhat  extreme  in  the  fact  of  two  species  only  being 
left,  occupying  limited  areas  situated  at  the  opposite  extremities  of 
the  immense  Palsearctic  region.  But  this  is  not  very  extraordinary, 
because  there  are  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  a  number  of  pairs 
of  closely  allied  species  whose  extinction  in  the  intervening  areas 
would  lead  to  an  exactly  similar  phenomenon  to  that  we  are  consider- 
ing. Such  are  the  European  and  Japanese  jays,  bullfinches,  gold- 
crest  warblers,  and  wrens,  all  of  which  are  closely  allied  to  each  other, 
while  they  are  separated  by  a  wide  area  in  Central  Asia  often 
occupied  by  species  which  differ  considerably  from  both.  Should 
either  of  these  groups  die  out,  we  might  expect  that  the  species 
inhabiting  the  comparatively  desert  and  inhospitable  regions  of 
Central  Asia  would  succumb  first,  while  those  living  in  the  milder 
and  more  equable  climates  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  would 
probably  linger  on,  the  last  of  their  race.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  in  most  cases  of  such  widely  separated  but  closely  allied 
species  or  groups  there  is  a  decided  similarity  in  the  general 
physical  conditions  of  the  countries  they  inhabit.  The  ally  of  the 
Spanish  blue  magpie  is  found  in  North-eastern  Asia  from  Shanghai 
to  Pekin  and  the  A  moor,  as  well  as  in  Japan ;  and  these  countries 
reproduce  the  hot  summers  and  the  cold  winters,  the  rugged  moun- 
tains and  the  sheltered  valleys  of  Spain,  while  both  areas  are  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean  in  an  almost  equal 
degree. 

Before  going  further  we  must  guard  against  a  misconception 
as  to  the  progressive  rise  and  decay  of  species,  genera,  and  higher 
groups.  It  is  not  maintained  that  this  will  always  take  place 
uninterruptedly  or  continuously.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that 
the  decay  of  a  group  may  run  its  course  for  a  time,  and  then,  owing 
to  changed  conditions,  may  be  checked,  and  even  be  changed  into  a 
new  growth  and  development.  Hence  arise  those  isolated  groups, 
which  yet,  by  their  abundance  in  species  and  the  considerable  area 
they  occupy,  show  that  they  are  in  a  flourishing  condition — of  which 
the  tanagers  in  South  America,  the  broadbills  (Eurylaemidce)  of 
Asia,  and  the  colies  of  Africa,  may  serve  as  examples.  When  an 
extensive  group  is  in  process  of  extinction,  it  may  become  broken  up 
into  many  isolated  portions,  sometimes  in  juxtaposition  to  each  other, 
sometimes  separated  in  remote  parts  of  the  globe.  Changes  of 
conditions,  whether  physical  or  organic,  may  favour  first  one,  then 
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another,  of  these  portions,  or  the  same  portion  may  be  subject  to 
alternate  phases  of  progression  and  decay  several  times  repeated. 
How  can  we  wonder  that  the  final  result  of  such  complex  processes, 
whose  general  nature  we  can  understand,  but  whose  details  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  trace,  should  often  lead  to  anomalies  in  geo- 
graphical distribution  ?  And  when  we  consider  that  these  processes 
have  been  often  intensified  and  further  complicated  by  geographical 
mutations,  and  by  those  forced  migrations  induced  by  the  climatal 
changes  which  culminated  in  the  glacial  epoch,  the  wonder  rather  is 
that  we  can  account  for  so  much,  than  that  there  should  be  matters 
of  detail  which  we  cannot  explain. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  case  of  the  Little  Blue  Magpie  of  Spain 
and  its  close  ally  in  Eastern  Asia  is  simply  an  example  of  a  dying- 
out  group,  of  which  two  species  only  remain  isolated  in  countries 
favourable  to  their  existence ;  and  further,  that  the  supposition  of 
their  common  ancestors  having  once  occupied  the  intervening  region, 
so  far  from  being  unwarranted,  is  supported  by  the  analogy  of  several 
other  groups  of  birds  in  the  same  area. 

Mr.  Sclater's  next  two  cases  may  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
application  of  the  general  considerations  and  examples  already  adduced. 
We  have  two  allied  species  of  Oxyrhamphus  isolated  in  South-East 
Brazil  and  Central  America — countries,  it  may  be  remarked,  about 
equally  removed  from  the  equator  and  enjoying  very  similar  climates ; 
while  in  the  cuckoos  of  the  genus  Neomorpha  we  have  a  similar  phe- 
nomenon in  nearly  the  same  two  areas,  with  the  addition  of  three 
species  in  the  intervening  districts  which  are  not  closely  allied  to  the 
two  others. 

We  have  here  really  only  the  same  class  of  facts  as  occur  plenti- 
fully in  the  Palaearctic  region,  in  which  the  species  of  the  eastern  and 
western  extremes  are  often  alike,  while  those  that  intervene  are 
more  diverse.  We  can,  without  much  difficulty,  refer  this  latter 
peculiarity  to  diversity  or  similarity  of  climate  and  physical  con- 
ditions, while  in  the  Neotropical  region  it  is  more  probable  that  a 
diversity  of  organic  conditions  may  have  been  the  agent  at  work. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  plateau  of  Gruiana  long 
formed  an  island,  and  that  this  isolation  led  to  the  development  of 
sereral  peculiar  forms,  which  have  in  some  cases  spread  into  Upper 
Amazonia.  A  range  of  plateaux  and  hills,  on  the  other  hand,  connects 
Brazil  with  the  Andes,  and  has  thus  kept  up  a  greater  zoological  con- 
tinuity with  Central  America  than  the  intervening  area  of  Gruiana  has 
been  able  to  do. 

Mr.  Sclater's  third  problem,  that  of  Pitta  angolensis,  is  very 
interesting,  and  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  discussing  some  of 
the  most  curious  phenomena  of  distribution,  and  of  bringing  forward 
some  considerations  which  I  believe  will  go  far  towards  the  removal 
of  most  of  the  difficulties  they  present.  The  case  is  that  of  an  "ex- 
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tensive  and  very  beautiful  group  of  birds,  ranging  from  the  Himalayas 
to  Eastern  Australia,  but  having  one  species  isolated  in  Western 
Africa.  Mr.  Sclater  has  himself  mentioned  a  few  parallel  cases,  but 
there  are  others  equally  interesting,  a  consideration  of  which  may  aid 
us  in  our  attempted  explanation.  We  have  first  the  gorilla  and  chim- 
panzee, corresponding  to  the  orangs  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra ;  and 
among  the  quadrumana  the  genus  Cercocebus  allied  to  the  Eastern 
macaques  is  wholly  West  African,  while  Colobus,  closely  allied  to 
the  Asiatic  Semnopithecus,  is  found  in  Abyssinia  as  well  as  in  West 
Africa.  Among  birds  we  have  Alethe,  a  genus  of  babblers,  and  Pho- 
lidornis,  one  of  the  Dicceidce-,  allied  to  Asiatic  forms ;  while  the 
genus  of  crested  hornbills,  Berenicornis,  has  one  species  in  Sumatra 
and  the  only  other  in  West  Africa.  The  fruit-thrushes  of  the  genus 
Criniger,  so  abundant  in  Asia  and  Malaya,  are  also  found  in  West 
and  in  South  Africa,  while  the  beautiful  eastern  parroquets  of  the 
genus  Palceomis  inhabit  West  Africa  and  Abyssinia.  Among  reptiles 
and  amphibia  we  have  three  families  which  follow  the  same  rule. 
Lizards  of  the  family  Acontiadse  are  confined  to  the  Moluccas,  Ceylon, 
and  West  and  South  Africa ;  toads  of  the  family  Engystomidae  have 
nearly  the  same  range,  but  are  more  widely  spread  in  Asia ;  while 
snakes  of  the  family  Homalopsidas  are  abundant  in  tropical  Asia 
and  America,  and  are  even  found  in  Europe,  while  in  Africa  they  are 
confined  to  the  western  districts. 

These  numerous  cases  of  the  occurrence  of  what  are  otherwise 
Eastern  groups  in  West  Africa,  undoubtedly  suggest  some  correspond- 
ence of  physical  conditions  which  renders  this  portion  of  the  continent 
alone  suitable  to  them.  The  further  question,  how  they  got  there  at 
all,  is  elucidated  by  what  we  know  of  the  past  history  of  Africa  and 
Europe.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that,  before  the  Miocene 
period,  Africa  was  cut  off  from  the  great  continent  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  by  a  wide  arm  of  the  sea.  It  was  then  in  fact  an  island, 
or  perhaps  a  group  of  large  islands,  and  probably  contained  only  some  of 
the  lower  forms  of  mammalian  life,  among  which  the  lemurs  and  the 
insectivora  were  conspicuous.  When,  during  the  Miocene  period,  it 
became  united  to  Europe  and  Asia,  it  was  at  once  overrun  by  a 
number  of  the  large  mammalia  of  that  continent,  such  as  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  lions,  giraffes,  antelopes,  hippopotami,  apes,  and  many 
other  forms  whose  remains  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  Miocene 
deposits  of  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Greece.  South 
Europe  must  have  then  possessed  a  sub-tropical,  if  not  a  tropical, 
climate,  the  gradual  deterioration  of  which  led  to  the  extinction  of 
most  of  these  animals,  while  in  Africa  they  have  survived  and  greatly 
multiplied.  Among  the  European  fossils  of  this  period  we  find  some 
of  especial  interest.  Such  are,  the  genus  Hyomoschus,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Sclater  as  one  of  the  Indian  group  of  chevrotains  still  living 
isolated  in  West  Africa ;  a  monkey  closely  allied  to  Colobus  and 
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Semnopithecus,  and  perhaps  an  ancestral  form  of  these  two  groups 
now  separated  in  Asia  and  West  Africa ;  and  among  birds  the  snake- 
eating  secretary  bird ;  Necrornis,  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  pecu- 
liarly African  plantain-eaters  ;  and  a  parrot  allied  to  the  well-known 
grey  parrots  of  Africa.  Here,  then,  we  have  traced  the  origin  of  the 
resemblances  between  certain  animal  forms  of  tropical  Asia  and  West 
Africa  to  their  having  been  derived  from  a  common  source  in  the  great 
northern  continent,  and  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  the  Pitta, 
angolensis  is  also  a  descendant  of  one  of  these  Miocene  forms.  A 
species  of  Pitta  even  now  inhabits  Japan,  so  that  we  may  well  suppose 
the  genus  to  have  originated  in  Europe  or  Western  Asia  in  the  warm 
Miocene  period.  It  was  probably  onoe  more  abundant  in  Africa,  but, 
along  with  the  Hyomoschus  and  the  crested  hornbill,  is  now  in  pro- 
cess of  extinction  in  the  one  continent,  while  its  allies  continue  to 
flourish  in  the  other. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  next  three  cases  of  difficulty  adduced 
by  Mr.  Sclater,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  allied  forms  occurring 
in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  Besides  the  barbets,  which  occur 
in  the  tropics  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  in  almost  equal  abundance, 
we  have  the  trogons,  abundant  in  Asia  and  America,  but  with  a  single 
peculiar  genus  of  two  species  in  Africa,  and  the  tapirs  confined  to  the 
Malay  islands  and  tropical  America,  while  equally  remarkable  are 
two  genera  of  snakes,  Di*yiopliis  and  Dipsadoboa,  confined  to  West 
Africa  and  tropical  America.  Towards  an  explanation  of  these  curious 
anomalies  we  have  the  very  interesting  fact,  that  tapirs  closely  re- 
sembling those  now  living  abounded  in  Europe  during  the  Miocene 
period,  and  continued  to  live  in  the  Pliocene  period,  both  in  France 
and  England,  as  well  as  in  North  America.  This  suggests  that  a  tro- 
pical climate  is  not  essential  to  these  animals,  and  that  their  present 
restricted  range  is  due  to  other  than  climatal  causes.  We  may  also 
be  sure  that  if  they  could  live  so  far  north  as  our  island  in  the  Pliocene 
period,  they  might  have  ranged  considerably  further  north  during 
the  earlier  and  warmer  Miocene.  The  only  difficulty  is,  how  did 
these  Miocene  tapirs  reach  America  ?  and  if  we  can  find  any  reason- 
able answer  to  this  question  we  may  consider  that  it  will  equally 
apply  to  all  the  other  cases  which  have  been  mentioned. 

The  close  relation  between  many  of  the  extinct  mammalia  of  North 
America  and  Europe  at  successive  periods,  while  in  other  cases  entire 
groups  have  always  been  restricted  to  one  continent  only,  renders  it 
certain  that  there  existed  at  several  distinct  epochs  some  land  con- 
nection sufficient  to  enable  terrestrial  animals  to  pass  between  them. 
The  sea  at  Behring  Strait  is  so  shallow  that  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America  have  here  been  recently 
connected,  while  the  shallow  Okhotsk,  Japan,  and  Yellow  seas  indi- 
cate a  large  extension  of  the  lowlands  of  Eastern  Asia ;  but  the  very 
deep  Atlantic  comes  up  to  beyond  55°  N.  latitude  on  the  east  side  of 
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Kamschatka,  so  that  this  part  of  the  connecting  land  would  probably 
always  have  had  a  temperate  rather  than  a  tropical  climate.  On  the 
European  side  we  find  between  the  west  of  Ireland  and  Newfoundland 
a  maximum  depth  of  about  1 2,000  feet,  but  with  large  areas  between 
5,000  and  10,000  feet  deep  ;  and  although  this  implies  an  immense 
subsidence,  it  is  not  very  improbable  that  all  the  area  from  this  line 
northward  to  Greenland  and  Iceland  was  dry  land  during  some  part 
of  the  Miocene  period.  In  support  of  this  view  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  even  the  Hima- 
layas, were  all  in  early  Miocene  times  many  thousand  feet  lower  than 
they  are  now.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  Eocene  and  Miocene 
marine  deposits  of  great  thickness,  which  must  have  been  formed  in 
rather  deep  water,  being  found  elevated  from  ten  to  sixteen  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  As  an  example  we  may  mention  the  Dent 
du  Midi  in  Switzerland,  where  marine  shells  of  early  Miocene  or 
late  Eocene  type  are  found  at  an  elevation  of  10,940  feet;  and,  as 
this  mountain  must  have  suffered  enormous  denudation,  these  figures 
can  only  represent  a  portion  of  the  rise  of  the  land,  most  of  which 
has  occurred  during  the  Miocene  period.  To  balance  this  rise  over 
extensive  areas  on  both  sides  of  the  Alantic,  there  must  have  been 
corresponding  areas  of  subsidence,  and  we  may  fairly  locate  these 
where  the  indications  of  palaeontology  and  geography  concur  in  ren- 
dering them  probable.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  migrations 
of  mammalia  between  Europe  and  America  have  been  such  as  to 
render  some  land  route  necessary,2  while  the  broken-up  character  of 
the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  Greenland,  and  Ice- 
land, with  the  extensive  bank  of  the  Azores,  all  point  to  a  certain 
amount  of  recent  sinking  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of  this  area  of  great 
depression. 

To  Mr.  Sclater's  question — Where  did  the  tropical  land  exist 
which  afforded  the  passage  of  the  tropicopolitan  forms  from  one 
continent  to  the  other  ? — it  may  therefore  be  answered :  It  existed  in 
the  north  temperate  zone  during  some  part  of  the  Miocene  period,  at 
the  time  probably  when  a  rich  temperate  flora  covered  what  are  now 
the  icy  wastes  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen.  In  the  North  Atlantic 
a  continuous  land  may  have  united  Europe  and  America  at  about  the 
latitude  of  London,  without  implying  a  greater  amount  of  subsidence 
than  would  balance  the  elevation  which  we  know  has  occurred  over  ex- 
tensive areas  in  Europe  and  America.  We  also  know  that  two  of  the 
most  characteristic  tropicopolitan  forms — the  tapirs  and  the  trogons — 
existed  in  Europe  in  Miocene  times;  and  every  geologist  will  admit  that 
there  must  have  been  many  others,  especially  among  birds  and  reptiles, 
whose  remains  we  have  not  yet  discovered,  and  never  may  discover. 
The  transmission  of  similar  forms  to  tropical  Africa  and  Asia  has 

2  For  particulars  of  these  migrations  see  the  writer's  GeograpMcal  Distribution 
qf  Animals,  vol.  i.  pp.  140,  153. 
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already  been  explained  in  reference  to  Pitta  angolensis  ;  and  thus,  it 
appears  to  me,  the  problem  of  tropicopolitan  forms  is  completely 
solved,  without  making  any  assumptions  but  such  as  are  warranted  by 
admitted  geological  and  palgeontological  facts.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  treat  the  question  broadly,  and  to  omit  many  details  which  require 
fuller  elucidation.  I  can  only  now  call  attention  to  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  geological  age  of  the  remains  of  any  animal  type  in  a 
given  area  cannot  be  held  to  denote  the  period  of  its  earliest  appear- 
ance in  that  area  by  migration  or  otherwise,  because,  till  it  became 
somewhat  abundant,  there  would  be  little  chance  of  its  remains  being 
preserved  or  discovered.  This  will  apply  to  the  case  of  the  tapirs  which 
are  supposed  to  have  migrated  to  North  America  in  the  Miocene 
period,  but  whose  fossil  remains  are  not  found  in  any  deposits  earlier 
than  the  Pliocene. 

We  will  now  return  to  Mr.  Sclater's  fourth  problem,  that  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  curious  insectivorous  mammal,  Solenodon,  in  the 
Antilles,  while  its  nearest  allies  are  to  be  found  in  Madagascar.  J$y 
the  help  of  the  conclusions  we  have  already  arrived  at,  much  of  the 
marvel  and  difficulty  of  this  curious  case  of  geographical  distribu- 
tion vanishes.  It  is  simply  an  extreme  instance  of  a  family  of 
animals  which  has  been  long  dying  out,  but  which  maintains  a 
lingering  existence  in  two  remote  island  groups  where  it  is  com- 
paratively free  from  the  competition  of  higher  types,  and  where  the 
general  physical  conditions  are  favourable.  The  fact  that  the  family 
Centetidse  consists  of  six  very  distinct  genera  (five  in  Madagascar 
and  one  in  the  Antilles)  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  it  was  once 
an  extensive  group.  In  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Auvergne,  the  fossil 
remains  of  a  small  animal  has  been  found,  which  is  provisionally 
classed  in  this  very  family  ;  and  both  in  Europe  and  America  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  remains  of  Insectivora  of  peculiar  genera 
have  been  discovered,  indicating  that  this  order  of  mammals  is  a 
very  ancient  one,  which  probably  long  ago  arrived  at  its  maximum  of 
development,  and  has  been  diminishing  in  proportion  as  the  larger 
and  more  perfectly  organised  forms  have  been  increasing.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  two  localities  where  the  Centetidae  still 
linger  have  many  remarkable  similarities  and  correspondences.  Both 
are  insular  groups  of  the  first  rank ;  both  are  separated  from  their 
adjacent  continents  by  very  deep  sea  ;  both  are  situated  just  within 
the  line  of  the  tropic  ;  both  are  subject  to  hurricanes  ;  both  are  very 
mountainous ;  in  both  all  the  higher  mammalia  are  very  deficient ; 
and  the  differences  of  their  forms  of  life  from  those  of  the  adjacent 
lands  are  such  as  to  indicate  that  they  have  both  remained  insulated 
for  a  considerable  period  geologically.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  resemblances  have  something  to  do  with  the  continued 
existence  in  both  of  isolated  members  of  a  once  widespread  group  of 
mammals,  of  a  comparatively  low  type  of  organisation,  and  unable  to 
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bear  the  competition  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  in  continental 
areas.  The  same  principles  will,  of  course,  explain  the  presence  in 
Madagascar  of  a  mouse  allied  to  an  American  group,  of  three  American 
genera  of  colubrine  snakes,  and  of  lizards  belonging  to  the  peculiar 
American  family  Iguanidae,  as  well  as  of  the  beautiful  green 
diurnal  moths  of  the  genus  Urania,  and  several  beetles  of  decidedly 
South  American  affinities.  In  some  other  cases  we  have,  as  it  were, 
a  relic  of  the  former  wide  extension  of  now  restricted  groups.  Thus, 
one  genus  of  snakes,  Alicetulla,  is  found  in  Africa  and  South  America 
as  well  as  in  Madagascar  ;  while  a  genus  of  geckoes,  Phyllodactylus, 
inhabits  also  America  and  Australia,  and  there  are  many  similar 
cases  among  insects. 

After  what  has  been  now  advanced,  the  distribution  of  the  lemurs 
(which  forms  Mr.  Sclater's  fifth  case)  will  offer  little  difficulty. 
Every  indication  points  to  this  being  a  group  of  great  antiquity,  and 
to  its  having  been  once  very  widely  spread.  Its  still  existing  remnants 
are  scattered  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Celebes,  and  from  Natal  to  Eastern 
Bengal  and  South  China ;  and  they  are  so  varied  that  they  require  to 
be  classed  in  three  distinct  families  and  thirteen  genera.  Still  more 
important  is  the  proof  of  their  extreme  antiquity  afforded  by  the 
recent  discovery,  in  the  Eocene  deposits  of  the  South  of  France, 
of  a  skull  of  an  unmistakable  lemur,  allied  to  one  of  the  still 
living  forms  of  West  Africa  known  as  the  '  Potto ' ;  while  several 
other  fossils  of  the  same  age  are  also  believed  to  belong  to  the 
lemurine  group.  In  North  America,  too,  abundant  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  Lower  Eocene  deposits,  which  are  believed  to  be 
intermediate  between  lemurs  and  the  South  American  marmosets. 
This  clear  evidence  both  as  to  the  antiquity  and  the  wide  range  of 
the  lemurs  renders  it  quite  unnecessary  to  postulate  any  special 
changes  of  sea  and  land  to  account  for  their  actual  distribution.  In- 
habiting Europe  in  Eocene  times,  they  were  probably  spread  over 
the  whole  northern  continent,  and  would  as  easily  migrate  south- 
ward into  their  present  habitats  as  the  hedgehogs,  the  civets,  the 
chevrotains,  or  the  porcupines,  which  have  all  a  somewhat  similar, 
but  far  more  extensive  distribution.  Like  the  Centetidse,  the  lemurs 
find  Madagascar  best  suited  to  them,  more  no  doubt  from  the 
absence  of  competitive  forms  than  from  any  peculiar  physical  condi- 
tions. On  the  great  continents  they  are  usually  scarce,  and  are  pro- 
tected by  their  nocturnal  habits  and  by  frequenting  dense  forests. 
They  thus  continue  to  survive  in  the  midst  of  creatures  of  a  higher 
type  and  more  recent  origin  than  themselves,  and,  together  with  the 
opossums  of  America  and  some  of  the  smaller  marsupials  of  Australia, 
seem  to  have  handed  down  to  us  a  sample  of  the  forms  of  life  which 
nourished  in  the  earliest  tertiary  or  even  in  mesozoic  times. 

The  last  case  of  anomalous  distribution — that  of  the  giant  land- 
tortoises  of  the  Mascarene  and  Galapagos  islands — offers  perhaps 
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less  real  difficulty  than  any  of  the  preceding,  on  account  of  the 
existing  wide  range  and  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  genus  Testudo 
to  which  they  all  belong.  This  genus  occurs  in  the  Miocene  deposits 
of  Europe  and  India,  and  in  the  Eocene  of  North  America ;  and 
living  species  are  abundant  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  are  also  found  in 
South  Europe  and  North  America.  It  has  evidently,  therefore,  been 
a  dominant  group  during  a  large  portion  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  and 
it  still  maintains  a  vigorous  existence.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  evidence  that  these  giant  species  of  the  two  hemispheres  are 
more  closely  allied  to  each  other  than  the  smaller  forms  of  remote 
regions ;  for  though  the  Galapagos  tortoises  and  the  extinct  species 
of  the  Mascarene  islands  both  belong  to  a  flat-headed  type,  they  may 
have  differed  in  important  external  characters.  Their  gigantic  size  is 
evidently  due  to  their  seclusion  for  countless  generations  in  islands 
where  they  were  entirely  free  from  the  attacks  of  enemies,  and  where 
they  could  procure  abundance  of  food ;  both  natural  and  sexual 
selection  giving  the  advantage  to  the  larger  and  stronger  individuals. 
The  only  difficulty  is  how  they  reached  the  Gralapagos.  But  as  we 
may  go  back  to  the  middle  of  the  tertiary  epoch  for  this  event,  it 
is  not  an  improbable  supposition  that  the  coast  of  South  America 
then  extended  considerably  westward,  while  the  islands  themselves 
may  have  been  more  extensive,  thus  reducing  the  dividing  strait 
to  a  width  across  which  either  the  adult  animals  or  their  eggs  might 
be  floated  by  currents  or  surface-drifts.  Their  entrance  to  the 
Mascarene  islands  from  Africa  might  have  been  effected  in  a  similar 
manner.  This  is  the  solution  suggested  by  Dr.  Griinther  himself,3 
and  it  is  one  which  perfectly  harmonises  all  the  known  facts. 

The  only  other  difficulty  suggested  by  Mr.  Sclater  rather  applies 
to  the  theory  of  natural  selection  itself  than  to  geographical 
distribution.  He  asks  how  we  are  to  account  for  closely  allied  forms 
so  frequently  inhabiting  the  same  area,  while  in  so  many  other 
cases  allied  species  are  strictly  limited  to  distinct  areas,  to  the  di- 
verging physical  and  organic  conditions  of  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  adapted.  We  think  that  Mr.  Sclater  has  himself  furnished 
a  clue  to  one  mode  of  solution,  in  his  statement  that  the  willow- 
warbler  and  the  chiff-chaff,  though  so  alike  externally,  are  yet  quite 
distinct  in  mode  of  life  and  habits.  It  is  evident,  that  a  variation 
in  the  habits  of  a  portion  of  the  individuals  of  a  species  would  lead  to 
their  mutual  association  and  at  the  same  time  to  their  separation 
from  the  parent  form,  and  would  thus  obviate  that  tendency  to  the 
intercrossing  of  the  different  varieties  which  would  undoubtedly 
occur  if  the  variation  were  one  of  colour  or  form  only.  Is  it  not 
probable,  therefore,  that  where  two  or  more  closely  allied  species 
inhabit  the  same  area,  they  have  arisen  at  first  by  means  of  useful 
variations  of  instincts  or  habits ;  while  those  which  inhabit  adjacent 
*  Nature,  vol.  xii.  p.  297. 
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but  separate  areas  may  have  arisen  by  favourable  variations  of  colour, 
form,  or  constitution  only?  In  support  of  this  view  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  coal  and  marsh  titmice,  which  are  very  closely  allied,  differ 
considerably  in  habits ;  while  the  great  and  blue  titmice,  which  are 
very  different  in  external  characters,  agree  closely  in  habits,  and  are 
often  seen  together. 

Keturning  to  the  general  question  of  zoological  distribution  and 
its  anomalies,  it  has  been  shown,  I  trust,  that  the  only  mode  of 
explaining  the  existing  distribution  of  living  things  is  by  a  constant 
reference  to  those  comparatively  slight  but  often  important  changes 
of  sea  and  land,  which  the  most  recent  researches  show  to  be  alone 
probable;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  by  recognising  the 
undoubted  fact  that  every  group  of  animals  whose  distribution  is 
discontinuous  is  now  more  or  less  in  a  fragmentary  condition,  and 
has,  in  all  probability,  once  had  a  much  more  extensive  range,  to 
which  its  present  distribution  may  offer  no  clue  whatever.  Who 
would  ever  have  imagined,  for  example,  that  the  horse  tribe,  now 
confined  to  Africa  and  Asia,  formerly  ranged  over  the  entire 
American  continent,  north  and  south,  in  great  abundance  and 
variety ;  or  that  the  camel  tribe,  now  confined  to  Central  Asia  and 
the  Andean  region  of  South  America,  formerly  abounded  in  North 
America,  whence  in  fact  our  existing  camels  were  almost  certainly 
derived  ?  How  easy  it  is  to  imagine  that  analogous  causes  to  those 
which  have  so  recently  exterminated  the  horses  of  America  and 
Europe  might  have  acted  in  a  somewhat  different  direction,  and  have 
led  to  the  survival  of  horses  in  South  America  and  Africa,  and  their 
extermination  elsewhere.  Had  this  been  the  case,  how  strong  would 
have  been  the  argument  for  a  former  union  of  these  two  continents ; 
yet  we  now  know  that  these  widely  separated  species  would  be  merely 
the  relics  of  a  once  dominant  group  which  had  occupied  and  become 
extinct  in  all  the  northern  continents. 

Discoveries  of  extinct  forms  remote  from  the  countries  they  now 
inhabit,  are  continually  furnishing  us  with  new  proofs  that  the  great 
northern  continents  of  the  two  hemispheres  were  really  the  birthplace 
of  almost  if  not  quite  all  the  chief  forms  of  animal  life  upon  the 
globe ;  while  change  of  climate,  culminating  in  the  glacial  epoch, 
seems  to  have  been  the  motive  power  which  has  driven  many  of  these 
forms  into  the  tropical  lands  where  they  now  alone  exist. 

If  we  give  full  weight  to  these  various  considerations,  and  at  the 
same  time  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  extreme  imperfection  of  our 
knowledge  of  extinct  land  animals,  we  shall,  I  believe,  have  no 
difficulty  in  explaining  most  of  the  apparent  anomalies  in  zoological 
distribution,  and  in  imagining  a  possible  and  even  probable  solution 
for  those  extreme  cases  of  difficulty  which  the  facts  at  our  command 
do  not  yet  permit  us  to  explain  in  detail. 

Let  us  now  briefly  summarise  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  solution  of  problems  in  zoological  distribution  depends. 
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During  the  evolution  of  existing  forms  of  animal  life,  we  may 
picture  to  ourselves  the  production  of  successive  types,  each  in  turn 
increasing  in  variety  of  species  and  genera,  spreading  over  more  or 
less  extensive  regions  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  then,  after  arriving 
at  a  maximum  of  development,  passing  through  various  stages  of 
decay,  dwindling  to  a  single  genus  or  a  single  species,  and  finally 
becoming  extinct.  While  the  forms  of  life  are  thus,  each  in  turn, 
moving  on  from  birth  to  maturity  and  from  maturity  to  decay  and 
death,  the  earth's  surface  will  be  undergoing  important  physical 
changes,  which  will  sometimes  unite  and  sometimes  separate  con- 
tiguous continents  or  islands,  leading  now  to  the  intermingling,  now  to 
the  isolation,  of  the  progressing  or  diminishing  groups  of  animals. 
Again,  we  know  that  climates  have  often  changed  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  earth,  so  that  what  was  at  one  time  an  almost  tropical 
region  has  become  at  another  time  temperate,  and  then  even  arctic  ; 
and  these  changes  have,  it  is  believed,  been  many  times  repeated, 
leading  each  time  to  important  changes,  migrations,  and  extinctions 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

It  is  by  the  combined  effect  of  these  three  distinct  sets  of  causes^ 
acting  and  reacting  on  each  other  in  various  complex  ways,  that 
have  been  produced  those  curious  examples  of  erratic  distribution 
of  species  and  genera  which  have  been  so  long  a  puzzle  to  the 
naturalist,  but  which  have  now,  it  is  believed,  been  shown  to  be  the 
natural  and  inevitable  results  of  the  process  of  animal  development, 
combined  with  constant  changes  in  the  geography  and  in  the  climate 
of  the  earth. 

ALFKED  K.  WALLACE. 
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AN  ACTORS  NOTES  ON  SHAKESPEARE. 

No.  3. 

'LOOK  HERE,  UPON  THIS  PICTURE,  AND  ON  THIS.' 

IT  has  been  suggested  that  the  *  Notes  on  Shakespeare '  which  appeared 
in  this  Eeview  in  1877  should  be  resumed,  and  I  return  to  the  sub- 
ject with  no  little  pleasure,  though  with  a  misgiving  that  these 
fragmentary  essays  do  but  scant  justice  to  the  matters  of  which  they 
treat.  It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  the  public  to  receive 
occasionally  from  an  actor  some  explanation  of  the  theories  which  he 
embodies  in  his  own  impersonations,  or  wishes  to  see  incorporated  in 
the  unwritten  constitution  of  his  art.  Not  that  it  would  be  an 
altogether  desirable  practice  for  actors  to  take  the  public  into  their 
confidence  with  regard  to  everything  they  did  or  wanted  to  be  done. 
That  might  excite  the  wrath  of  some  of  our  friends,  who,  to  the  rest 
of  our  misdemeanours,  would  add  that  of  trespassing  on  their  pre- 
serves. But  it  will  not  be  deemed  presumptuous  for  an  actor  to  offer 
his  views  on  subjects  connected  with  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  espe- 
cially when  they  relate  to  the  means  of  giving  practical  expression  on 
the  stage  to  the  ideas  of  the  poet.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the 
representation  of  Hamlet ,  and,  as  I  am  responsible  for  the  controversy 
which  it  has  excited,  this  is  perhaps  an  appropriate  time  to  make 
some  remarks  upon  the  point  in  question. 

I  have  been  frequently  praised  and  often  blamed  for  disregarding, 
in  the  scene  between  Hamlet  and  his  mother,  the  usage  which  makes 
Hamlet  point  the  contrast  between  his  father  and  uncle  before  the 
bodily  vision  of  the  Queen  by  means  of  miniatures  or  of  two  full- 
length  portraits. 

Now,  with  regard  to  usage,  it  is  necessary  to  note  how  these  two 
methods  originated.  The  following  passage  from  the  Dramatic 
Miscellanies  of  Thomas  Davies,  1784  (vol.  iii.  p.  63),  the  friend 
and  biographer  of  Grarrick,  and  an  actor  of  no  mean  judgment, 
affords  some  valuable  information : — 
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'It  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  stage,  ever  since  the 

*  Restoration,  for  Hamlet  in  this  scene,  to  produce  from  his  pocket 

*  two  pictures  in  little  of  his  father  and  uncle,  not  much  bigger  than 
'  two  large  coins  or  medallions.     How  the  graceful  attitude  of  a  man 
'  could  be  given  in  a  miniature,  I  cannot  conceive.     In  the  infancy  of 
'  our  stage  we  know  that  our  theatres  had  no  moving  scenes  ;  nor  were 
i  they  acquainted  with  them  till  Betterton  brought  some  from  Paris, 
'1662.     In  our  author's  time  they  made  use  of  tapestry;  and  the 
'  figures  in  tapestry  might  be  of  service  to  the  action  of  the  player  in 
'the  scene  between  Hamlet  and  the  Queen.     "But,"  says  Downs, 
4 "  Sir  William  Davenant  taught  the  players  the  representation  of 
'  Hamlet  as  he  had  seen  it  before  the  civil  wars."     But  if  the  scanti- 
'  ness  of  decorations  compelled  the  old  actors  to  have  recourse  to 
'  miniature  pictures,  why  should  the  playhouse  continue  the  practice 
'when  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  when  the  scene  might  be  shown 
'  to  more  advantage  by  two  portraits,  at  length,  in  different  panels  of 
'  the  Queen's  closet  ?     Dr.  Armstrong  long  ago  pointed  out  the  sup- 
'  posed  absurdity  of  these  hand  pictures.' 

From  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Davenant  as  to  the  custom  in 
his  day,  and  it  is  also  plain  that  up  to  the  time  of  Davies  full- 
length  portraits  had  not  been  introduced. 

Betterton  was  wont  to  take  the  medallions  out  of  his  pocket  in 
this  scene,  and  the  actors  who  succeeded  him  invariably  did  the  same 
thing  until  the  oddity  of  the  proceeding  led  some  ingenious  mind  to 
suggest  the  propriety  of  hanging  one  of  the  miniatures  round  the 
Queen's  neck.  Now,  even  if  the  use  of  the  medallions  should  date 
from  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  maintained 
that  they  are  consistent  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  text.  '  How 
the  graceful  attitude  of  a  man  could  be  given  in  a  miniature  I  cannot 
conceive,'  says  Davies ;  and  I  imagine  there  is  very  little  room  for 
controversy  on  that  score,  assuming  them  to  be  only  coin-like  medal- 
lions of  a  head  and  bust. 

So  marked  a  divergence  between  tradition  and  the  poet's  words 
not  unnaturally  caused  some  later  actors  to  adopt  the  large-sized 
portraits,  and  they  were  used  by  Mr.  Macready  with,  I  have  been  told, 
no  particular  effect.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  surprise.  For  should 
Shakespeare  have  conceived  that  pictures  should  be  presented,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  they  were  left  to  the  '  mind's  eye '  of  the 
audience — not,  I  grant,  by  design,  but  of  necessity  arising  from  the 
then  crudeness  of  stage  effect.  The  words — 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill — 

show  that  the  pictures  are  full-length  figures,  either  material  works 
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or  painted  by  Hamlet  with  the  brush  of  memory ;  and  that  they 
were  the  latter  is  far  from  improbable. 

It  may  be  reasonably  urged  that  there  is  a  striking  evidence  in  the 
text  itself,  that  this  pourtrayal  of  the  two  brothers  was  a  purely 
imaginative  operation,  for  the  phrase,  '  Look  you  here — what  follows ' 
— (this  expression  is  most  significant),  surely  rather  indicates  a  chain 
of  argument  which  Hamlet  is  about  to  set  forth,  and  to  enforce  by 
the  most  vivid  illustrations  which  his  perfervid  mind  could  furnish, 
than  that  he  is  going  to  point  out  what  is  already  before  his  mother's 
eyes. 

The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  literal  conformity  with 
the  text  offer  complete  justification  for  an  actor's  departure  from  it. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  violating  the  poet's  ideal,  but  of  choosing  from 
amongst  certain  effects  those  which  will  create  the  most  vivid  im- 
pression. 

If  the  pictures  are  to  be  in  full  view  of  the  audience,  they  must 
be  placed  on  the  further  wall  of  the  chamber,  and  the  actor  in 
describing  them  must  face  them  and  so  turn  his  back  upon  the  spec- 
tators, whose  attention  will  thus  be  distracted  from  Hamlet's  words. 

If  they  be  placed  at  the  side  or  on  opposite  sides,  they  can  be 
but  partially  seen,  and  then  not  by  the  entire  house. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  stage  has  four  ivalls,  though 
the  fourth  is  only  theoretical,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  in  every  sense 
advantageous  that  the  audience  should  be  left  to  imagine,  if  they 
like,  either  that  the  pictures  are  on  this  fourth  wall,  or  that  Hamlet 
is  painting  them  from  his  imagination.  Whichever  view  be  adopted, 
the  result  then  is  that  the  mind  is  concentrated  upon  the  impressive 
language  of  the  poet,  instead  of  being  diverted  from  it  by  some 
mechanical  device. 

The  notoriously  hazardous  character  of  stage  portraits,  especially  in 
these  realistic  days,  disposes  me  to  contend  that  my  method  satis- 
fies the  requirements  of  the  situation.  Signor  Salvini,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  actors,  on  seeing  my  method,  paid  me  the  com- 
pliment of  adopting  it  in  preference  to  that  which  he  had  originally 
practised.  I  venture  to  think  that  this  is  one  of  those  points  of 
detail  on  which  Shakespeare  himself  would  have  allowed  a  large  dis- 
cretion to  the  actor.  No  one  had  less  scruple  than  he  in  departing 
from  strict  realism  when  it  ceased  to  be  effectual,  and  I  think  he 
would  be  surprised,  were  he  to  return  to  earth,  by  the  reverence  for 
his  supposed  intentions  displayed  by  the  distinguished  dilettante 
manager — stage-manager — who  in  a  comparatively  recent  revival 
of  Hamlet  gravely  introduced  into  'another  part  of  the  plat- 
form '  (act  i.  sc.  5)  what  seemed  to  be  the  c  counterfeit  presentment ' 
of  a  crane — presumably  to  indicate  the  commercial  genius  of  the 
Danes. 
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However,  in  many  of  these  matters,  we  are  enlightened  neither 
by  Shakespeare  nor  by  sound  tradition,  and  therefore  when  an  actor 
has  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  means  of  illustration  at 
his  command,  it  would  be  well  for  all  who  are  genuinely  interested 
in  the  drama  to  deal  with  his  efforts  in  a  sympathetic  spirit,  and  not 
to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  inexpiable  offences  against  laws  as  im- 
mutable as  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

HENRY  IRVING. 
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LIBERTY  IN  GERMANY. 
CONCLUSION. 

THE  year  1840  saw  Germany  perplexed  and  ill  at  ease.  Danger  was 
looming  beyond  the  borders  and  discontent  sat  brooding  within  the 
gates.  It  was  thought  that  France,  the  old  enemy,  was  preparing  to 
renew  the  struggle.  What  else,  men  asked,  could  France  mean  but 
a  threat  to  Germany  when  the  body  of  Napoleon  was  brought  to 
Paris  with  military  pomp  and  civic  enthusiasm  ? 

The  new  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  the  Fourth,  now  felt 
keenly  enough  that  there  might  at  no  distant  period  be  need  for  the 
patriotism  of  the  people.  He  knew  too  how  his  father's  perfidious 
tyranny,  that  is  to  say,  his  continual  promises  of  liberty  and  per- 
petual practice  of  despotism,  had  gone  far  to  estrange  men's  hearts. 
He  feared  that  in  long  years  of  misgovernment  the  devotion  that 
had  in  1813  brought  loyal  soldiers  to  the  struggle  must  inevitably 
have  perished.  A  poet  indeed  now  came  to  the  rescue ;  and  all 
Germany  singing  his  brave  verses  '  Sie  sollen  ihn  nicht  haben,  den 
freien  deutschen  Khein '  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  wrongs  her 
masters  had  wrought  on  her  and  to  think  only  of  defending  the 
beloved  territory  against  the  imaginary  foe  without. 

But  Frederick  William  the  Fourth  could  not  believe  that  the 
people  had  forgiven  the  injuries  and  the  disappointment  of  five  and 
twenty  years,  and  determined  while  danger  lasted  to  woo  popularity 
in  every  possible  way.  Accordingly,  he  began  his  reign  by  various 
acts  that  pointed  to  pronounced  liberalism.  He  removed  the  censor- 
ship on  books  over  twenty  sheets,  and  gave  the  obnoxious  office  of 
censor  to  well-known  liberals.  Further,  he  called  a  distinguished 
Liberal  named  Schon  to  his  ministry,  and  invited  the  two  brothers 
Grimm  (who  had  been  among  the  professors  who  had  protested  against 
the  tyranny  of  Ernst  August  of  Hanover)  to  the  University  of  Berlin. 

But  in  1842  the  danger  was  over.  France  had  obviously  no  hos- 
tile intentions  now.  Germany  was  safe  from  all  invaders.  The  mask 
could  accordingly  be  thrown  aside.  Frederick  William  the  Fourth 
could  show  himself  in  his  true  colours ;  he  could  show  the  people 
that  he  was  the  true  son  of  his  father}  and  the  contemporary  of  the 
Sultan  of  Hanover. 
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Nowhere  in  Germany  had  the  tyranny  been  planned  more  care- 
fully, or  executed  more  persistently,  than  in  the  petty  government  of 
Hesse.  The  chief  administration  of  the  government  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  one  Hassenpflug.  Hassenpflug  was  now  summoned  to  Berlin, 
to  be  the  confidential  minister  of  Frederick  William  the  Fourth.1 

The  old  cry  rang  forth  again.  Why  was  there  no  representative 
system?  It  was  useless  to  convoke  the  old  Stande — they  did  not 
satisfy  the  universal  desire.  The  promise  of  1813,  of  a  real  repre- 
sentative system,  must  be  fulfilled,  and  was  that  fulfilment  to  be  still 
further  postponed  ? 

What  every  one  was  thinking,  earnestly  but  vaguely,  was  embodied 
in  two  vigorous  pamphlets,  each  of  which  was  sent  by  its  author  to 
the  king.  The  first  was  Jacoby's  Vier  Fragen — *  Four  Questions.' 
All  related,  of  course,  to  the  representative  system.  In  the  course  of 
his  argument,  Jacoby  roundly  denied  that  the  provincial  assemblies 
were  in  any  way  representative,  and  added  that  no  institution  in 
the  world  was  so  useless  and  so  detested.  The  pamphlet  ended  in 
this  way :  '  Question  IV.  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?  Take  by  force 
what  we  cannot  get  by  begging  :  it  is  our  right.' 

Schon,  the  minister  of  Frederick  William,  while  the  king  was 
still  feigning  liberalism,  was  the  author  of  the  second  pamphlet.  It 
was  called  Whence  and  Whither.  Whence  meant,  what  is  the  origin 
of  the  demand  for  a  representative  system  ? — Answer :  The  promise 
of  the  sovereigns  in  the  year  1813.  Whither  will  the  represen- 
tative system  lead  ? — Answer :  To  a  proper  administration  of  the 
finances  ;  to  restrictions  on  the  rapacity  of  government  officials ;  to  a 
purer  system  of  justice ;  and,  finally,  to  more  useful  legislation,  for 
none  but  the  people  can  know  the  people's  needs.  This  was  stated 
with  much  emphasis,  and  with  admirable  brevity.  Material  which 
nineteen  Germans  out  of  twenty  would  scarcely  have  found  space  for 
in  a  hundred  pages,  Schon  crowded  into  eleven.  At  the  end  came  a 
passage  which  could  only  have  one  meaning : — '  Paternal  government 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  If  you  do  not  take  the  Present  as  it  is,  and 
assist  its  natural  development,  then  will  the  Present  surely  mete  out 
your  punishment.' 

Only  a  few  copies  of  the  pamphlet  were  printed,  and  it  was,  of 
course,  instantly  suppressed.  But  it  was  reprinted  at  Strasburg, 
sent  on  to  Germany,  and  was  soon  in  everyone's  hands.  A  postscript 
was  added  to  it  by  one  Fein.  The  postscript  held  up  to  ridicule 
the  liberal  acts  with  which  the  new  king  had  begun  his  reign.  He 
had  released  Jahn  and  Arndt.  Yes,  truly,  but  only  because  they 
were  old  men,  and  could  not  harm  him.  He  had  invited  the  brothers 
Grimm  to  Berlin :  how  was  this  compatible  with  the  restraint  he  still 
imposed  upon  the  press  ?  But  then  the  king  had  wide  views.  He 

1  His  name  lent  itself  to  a  pun,  and  the  people  spoke  in  bitter  jesting  of  the 
man  of  hate  (Hass)  and  curse  (Fluch). 
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could  give  his  right  hand  to  the  liberty-loving  professors,  while  with 
his  left  he  drew  the  King  of  Hanover  near  to  his  royal  heart,  that 
beat  in  sympathy  with  every  despot,  great  or  small.  Fein  spoke  of 
the  devotional  attitude  the  new  king  was  fond  of  assuming  when 
public  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him.  Was  it  not  the  manner  of  the 
Pharisees,  says  our  satirist,  to  pray  in  public  ?  Tyrants  were  not  priests ; 
and  as  for  Frederick  William,  if  he  meant  to  play  the  tyrant,  let  him 
play  it ;  but  let  him  not  feign  the  while  that  he  was  a  Christian  too. 

The  last  sentence  in  this  postscript  points  to  the  new  influences 
that  had  now  crept  into  politics.  These  were  the  religious  influences, 
of  which  a  very  brief  sketch  must  suffice. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Ultramontane  interest  had  acted  and  reacted 
in  the  liberal  movement.  In  the  year  1841  Frederick  William  the 
Fourth  peremptorily  forbade  the  priests  to  refuse  to  celebrate  mixed 
marriages.  Now  the  pope  had  forbidden  them  as  stringently  to  con- 
sent to  celebrate  such  marriages.  The  priests  declared  that  the  king 
had  no  power  to  tell  them  what  they  should  or  should  not  do  in  the 
matter,  and.  to  interfere  with  what  they  owed  to  the  Pope  and  their 
consciences.  The  liberals  strongly  sympathised  with  them.  Gforres, 
who  had  passed  out  of  the  pages  of  history  since  the  year  1819,  and 
who  was  now  a  very  old  man,  returned  to  public  life  to  protest  in 
favour  of  the  priests  against  this  new  demand  of  the  king.  In  the  end 
the  king  won  the  battle ;  but  people  knew  that  others  were  infallibly 
impending  between  king  and  pope.  And  when  these  other  battles  came, 
the  argument  of  the  Ultramontanes  to  the  people  invariably  was, 
'  See  how  the  king  wishes  to  curtail  our  liberties.  If  we  submit,  and 
if  you  encourage  us  to  submit,  he  will  in  the  next  place  curtail  yours.' 
And  often  the  liberal  leaders  would  adopt  the  same  argument,  and, 
like  Grorres,  bid  the  people  resist  encroachment  on  Eoman  Catholic 
liberty,  as  it  meant  only  the  future  encroachment  on  other  liberties. 

The  Ultramontane  faction  was  not  the  only  religious  element  that, 
was  opposed  to  the  king.  The  Church  in  Germany  received  a  new 
factor  of  strength  which  was  to  be  a  new  contending  force  against  the 
secular  government. 

There  had  been  among  many  of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  a 
certain  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  new  demands  of  the  pope,  and  a 
still  more  bitter  feeling  against  the  king  for  the  way  in  which  he  had 
met  those  demands.  Of  this  double  feeling  there  arose  a  most  powerful 
exponent.  Ronge,  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  commenced  a  series  of 
pastoral  journeys  all  over  Prussia,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  dangers 
of  the  Church  from  the  pope  on  the  one  side  and  from  the  king  on  the 
other.  There  was,  he  insisted  with  vefry  skilful  argument,  no  safety  for 
Germany  while  she  allowed  the  pretensions  of  either.  Let  the  deep 
religious  feeling  that  had  always  been  the  stronghold  of  the  fatherland 
assert  itself  now  in  the  formation  of  a  national  German  Church,  ac- 
knowledging the  wider  doctrines  of  Rome,  but  none  of  its  discipline, 
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aiming  at  fostering  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  but  teaching  them 
to  beware  of  bowing  low  before  any  earthly  king.2 

From  Eonge  sprang  what  might  almost  be  called  a  religious 
revival.  The  new  patriot  church  gained  adherents  by  thousands  :  it 
included  Eoman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

In  glaring  contrast  to  this  religious  movement  was  a  school  that 
had  grown  up  in  Germany  to  a  maturity  like  that  to  which  Voltaire 
had  brought  it  in  France  more  than  fifty  years  before.  Bauer,  Strauss, 
and  Feuerbach  had  boldly  questioned  the  fundamental  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. There  was  no  laughter  as  in  France  at  the  incongruities  of 
revelation ;  simply  a  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry,  which  entreated  man- 
kind for  a  hearing  as  humbly  and  as  pathetically  as  the  preacher  of  an 
established  creed  might  pray  to  Grod  for  the  conversion  of  the  infidel. 

The  new  teaching  might  have  stood  aloof  from  politics  if 
politicians  had  not  foolishly  run  counter  to  the  inevitable  issue  of 
the  time.  When  the  students  of  Halle  petitioned  that  a  chair  in  the 
University  might  be  given  to  Strauss,  they  were  fined  for  the  impiety 
of  their  demand,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  took  every  possible  occasion 
to  declaim  against  the  new  doctrines. 

The  teachers  of  the  creed  of  Reason  were  silent  for  a  time  till  the 
orthodox  party  went  a  step  farther.  Thinking  to  stay  heresy  by  a 
larger  demand  on  credulity,  the  priests  announced  that  the  time  of 
miracles  was  not  yet  past.  The  court  party  joined  them  in  asserting 
the  truth  of  a  new  wonder.  Treves  was  the  scene  of  the  '  manifesta- 
tion.' There  a  coat  was  to  be  shown  to  all  good  Christians,  the 
existence  of  which  was  a  miracle.  It  was  a  coat  which  had  absolutely 
been  worn  by  Christ.  More  than  that,  Christ  had  been  born  in  it : 
it  was  seamless,  and  had  grown  as  Christ  grew.  In  the  space  of  eight 
days  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  made  pilgrimages  to 
Treves  to  gaze  at  the  holy  coat  and  pray  to  it.  It  naturally  per- 
formed certain  miracles,  and  did  not,  like  most  relics,  confine  its 
scope  of  action  to  the  lower  orders.  On  one  occasion  it  even  enabled 
a  countess,  lame  before,  to  dance  at  a  ball  the  night  after  she  had 
gazed  on  its  seamless  sanctity. 

Whatever  respect  the  school  of  freethought  had  felt  for  the  court 
party  before  vanished  into  thin  air  when  they  found  that  party 
sympathising  with  nonsense  of  this  kind.  Indeed  the  worship  of  the 
Holy  Coat  made  the  new  school  look  upon  the  court  with  absolute 
aversion.  The  divinity  of  the  freethought  teaching  was  of  course 
Eeason,  and  it  was  an  outrage  upon  Eeason — and  so  flat  blasphemy — 
to  ask  credence  in  the  miracles  of  the  Holy  Coat.3 

•03  U'AKif 

*  The  national  Catholic  Church  seems  now  to  be  entirely  forgotten  in  Germany, 
great  as  was  its  influence  in  1841.  Of  Eonge  himself  I  have  heard  from  some  of 
his  contemporaries  very  unflattering  accounts. 

3  Sybel  the  historian  demolished  the  pretensions  of  the  coat  by  a  learned 
treatise,  in  which  he  showed  with  great  humour  that  there  were,  besides  this  holy 
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Estranged  therefore  from  these  various  schools — ultramontane, 
national-catholic,  and  rationalistic — the  king  sought  elsewhere  for 
support.  He  saw  a  new  hope  in  the  creation  of  a  new  nobility.  The 
strength  of  the  hereditary  nobility  was  manifest  from  the  example  of 
England ;  perhaps  in  Germany  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  it  invariably 
on  the  side  of  the  throne.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  a 
separate  caste.  There  was  accordingly  inserted  in  the  patents  of 
the  new  nobles  a  clause  forbidding,  on  pain  of  loss  of  title,  a  marriage 
with  any  one  of  the  bourgeois  class. 

This  was  in  the  year  1845.  In  that  same  year  came  the  first  sound 
of  that  weird  voice  which  has  so  often  brought  dismay  into  the  souls 
of  king  and  people,  and  which  in  Grermany  grows  louder  every  day. 
It  was  the  cry  of  socialism.  In  the  Hartz  mountains  there  dwelt  a 
large  and  needy  population,  whereof  the  women  were  just  able  to  live. 
Now  that  sewing  machines  had  come  into  vogue,  it  seemed  that  the 
poor  boon  of  their  life  was  gone.  In  their  despair  was  a  wild  outcry 
against  the  rich,  who  seemed  utterly  callous  to  the  misery  of  their 
fellow  creatures.  A  poet  of  the  time  represented  the  child  of  a  woman 
who  had  no  bread  for  herself  or  it,  calling  for  help  to  the  Spirit  of 
the  mountain,  since  no  human  being  would  show  them  pity. 

The  social  movement  was  seen  most  clearly  in  Bohemia  and 
Silesia.  There  it  was  put  down  with  the  utmost  severity  ;  socialist 
riots  being  suppressed  by  the  military.  An  attempted  assassination 
of  Frederick  William  by  one  Tsesch  gave  new  excuse  to  all  kinds  of 
precautionary  measures.  Tsesch  had  really  a  private  wrong,  but  it 
was  convenient  to  say  he  had  been  led  to  the  attempt  by  the  teaching 
of  the  socialists,  and  to  connect  it  with  their  theories  and  present 
discontent.  It  was  not  the  last  time  that  would-be  assassins  were  to 
be  of  service  to  Grerman  governments. 

The  crime  of  Tsesch  furnished  also  an  invaluable  pretext  for 
Metternich  to  make  a  new  declaration  against  the  cry  for  a  repre- 
sentative government  which  was  growing  so  perilously  urgent.  At  a 
Conference  of  the  States  summoned  in  the  year  1846,  he  begged  the 
assembled  princes  to  remember  that  it  was  only  under  extraordinary 
circumstances,  carefully  defined  by  the  Constitution,  that  any  Grerman 
prince  was  obliged  to  summon  his  Chambers.  Further,  he  stated 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  governments  to  refuse  to  admit,  under 
any  circumstances,  any  extension  of  the  prorogation  of  the  Chambers 
for  this  sole  reason : — such  extension  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  due  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  th^e  crown. 

But  Metternich  could  not  stem  the  advancing  tide,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  various  winds  were  blowing  every  day  into  a  more  and  more 
dangerous  wave.  Over  and  above  all  that  stirred  them  at  home,  the 
people  of  Berlin  were  growing  hourly  more  and  more  hostile  to  the 

unsewn  coat,  twenty  other  holy  seamless  coats,  only  there  was  a  certain  difficulty 
about  finding  out  which  was  the  original  article. 
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principle  of  uncontrolled  monarchy,  having   not   far   from   them  a 
striking  example  of  its  effects. 

On  that  example  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  for  long.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence.  A  brilliant  adventuress 
appeared  at  Munich,  and  King  Louis  presented  her  to  his  ministers 
in  these  words,  '  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honour  of  introducing  to 
you  my  dearest  friend.'  The  rest  may  be  imagined.  Lola  Montes 
ruled  Louis,  and  directed  the  court  what  creed  to  favour,  what 
ministers  to  choose. 

The  scandal  rapidly  became  common  talk:  it  spread,  as  was 
natural,  through  all  Germany.  It  roused  doubts  in  men's  minds. 
Even  at  Berlin  people  began  now  to  be  a  little  uncertain  whether 
princes,  with  passions  and  weaknesses  like  other  humanity,  should 
indeed  always  be  thought  of  as  God-inspired,  entrusted  with  uncon- 
trolled power,  and  subjected  to  no  kind  of  law. 

Frederick  "William  could  not  fail  to  see  in  what  directions  men's 
thoughts  were  turning.  He  determined,  therefore,  on  a  new  policy. 
He  would  come  forth  and  proclaim  himself  the  friend  of  freedom,  the 
protector  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  voluntary  and  gracious 
donor  of  a  representative  system.  But  the  gifts  of  monarchs  are  as 
dangerous  as  the  gifts  of  the  Greeks.  The  wooden  horse  which  Fred- 
erick William  offered  contained  indeed  many  armed  dangers.  He  pro- 
mised to  summon  a  United  Diet  which  should  be  formed  of  all  the 
provincial  diets  assembled  together,  and  of  representatives  from  the 
various  orders.  But  the  new  nobility  were  to  attend  the  assembly 
also,  and  princes  of  the  royal  blood  besides.  Taxes  were  as  a  rule 
not  to  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  Diet,  but  to  this  rule 
were  numerous  exceptions.  Further,  the  king  repelled  the  notion  of  a 
charter — the  notion  dearer  than  all  others  to  his  subjects  who  thought 
of  the  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  '  A  sheet  of  paper  shall 
never  interfere  between  me  and  my  subjects ;  paragraphs  shall  not 
rule  us,  nor  shall  they  replace  our  time-hallowed  reliance  on  each 
other.'  Whatever  concessions  he  made  came,  he  said,  of  his  own 
will :  '  Heir  to  an  un weakened  throne,  I  am  free  from  every  pledge.' 

Thus,  assuming  still  the  tone  of  the  despot,  Frederick  William  the 
Fourth  offered  the  people  a  little  liberty  as  a  royal  pourboire. 

The  new  constitution  was  put  forth  in  a  royal  patent.  The 
ministerialists  were  full  of  paneygyric,  and  spoke  of  the  high-minded 
generosity  of  the  king,  who  desired  nothing  but  his  people's  happiness. 
But  one  Dr.  Simon,  who  had  left  the  Prussian  Government  from  his 
own  choice  some  years  before,  pointed  out  that  the  new  constitution 
was  not  yet  a  constitution  at  all;  the  royal  patent  would  not  be 
the  law  of  the  land  till  the  eight  existing  provisional  assemblies 
had  each  separately  approved  it.  In  a  learned  but  biting  pamphlet, 
which  he  called  *  Accept  or  Reject  j  Simon  briefly  pointed  out  why 
it  was  undesirable  for  the  people  to  take  what  the  king  offered.  In  the 
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first  place,  he  denied  that  it  was  fitting  or  desirable  that  laws  should 
come  as  gifts.  Further,  he  asserted  that  the  patent  took  away  as  much 
as  it  proffered,  for  it  limited  the  right  of  petition.  Nor  did  the  patent 
make  any  provision  whatever  for  the  most  crying  needs  of  Grermany — 
a  free  press,  open  courts  of  justice,  and  the  responsibility  of  ministers. 
The  Chamber  separated  after  a  brief  and  barren  sitting.  It  had 
assembled  in  a  time  of  commotion ;  it  was  dissolved  when  the  tempest 
was  perilously  near.  The  great  policy  of  delay  had  at  last  been  foiled. 
Enthusiasm  was  winning  fast,  and  none  could  say  how  manifest  the 
victory  would  be,  nor  how  soon  forthcoming. 

It  was  not  in  Prussia  only — Hesse,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Austria,  all 
Germany  was  now  ready;  the  volcano  of  democracy  might  burst 
forth  at  any  moment.  In  Bavaria,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  by  a 
foreign  Lais  that  the  fire  was  kindled.  There  Lola  cost  Louis  his 
throne,  and  then  ran  away  with  another  man.  But  the  example  of 
Bavaria  was  not  altogether  sufficient.  A  louder  trumpet  was  needed 
to  rouse  the  forces  of  liberty  into  open  battle. 

It  sounded,  as  everyone  knows,  from  France.  To  many  of  the 
ardent  liberals  of  that  day  it  seemed  as  though  the  telegraph  had 
been  invented  just  at  that  time  to  bring  to  Grermany  with  magic 
speed  the  new  glad  tidings  of  Paris.  The  July  revolution  of  1830 
had  brought  its  lessons.  But  it  was  a  bagatelle  compared  to  the 
February  revolution  of  1848.  When  the  news  came  of  the  overthrow 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  building  of  barricades,  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  republic,  Grermany  awoke  as  though  from  a  dream.  What 
she  had  imaged  to  herself  only  in  the  eloquence  of  her  orators  and 
the  passion  of  the  poets,  was  now  the  tangible  possession  of  men 
living  in  a  neighbouring  land. 

The  news  spread  from  province  to  province  ;  from  town  to  town. 
What  man  has  done,  man  can  do,  was  on  the  lips  of  everyone  ;  and 
then,  also,  Is  Grermany  to  be  outdone  by  France  ? 

Grermany  was,  indeed,  not  long  to  remain  behind.  The  people 
everywhere  demanded  a  free  press  and  a  representative  system,  and 
the  sovereigns  were  obliged  to  obey.  Ministers  chosen  by  the  people 
were  appointed  in  the  place  of  ministers  of  the  old  regime.  In  Vienna 
Metternich  fled  before*  the  storm.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  in  the 
eventful  days  of  March,  1848,  he  played  his  part  with  courage  and 
unselfishness.  He  had  devoted  all  his  life,  he  said,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  monarchic  system ;  lie  would  now  serve  it  best  by 
retiring  from  office,  for  his  personal  unpopularity  might  endanger  the 
throne. 

Terrible  were  the  apprehensions  of  Frederick  William  as  the  news 
came  to  Berlin  of  the  scenes  daily  enacted  around.  On  March  7  he 
tried  to  anticipate  the  storm  by  proclaiming  the  complete  emancipa- 
tion of  the  press.  But  the  people  were  not  yet  satisfied,  and  on  the 
very  same  day  a  large  assembly  of  reformers  met  in  a  public  garden 
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and  pledged  itself  to  strive  for  all  the  requirements  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  Political  meetings  were  new  in  Berlin ;  the  king  was 
dismayed.  Had  he  gone  too  far  in  allowing  the  freedom  of  the 
press  ? — should  he  again  resort  to  reactionary  measures  ? 

The  rest  of  Prussia  was  now  throbbing  too.  In  the  Rhineland  a 
petition  was  hastily  drawn  up,  and  as  hastily  brought  to  Berlin  by  the 
most  clarion-voiced  of  the  reformers.  It  spoke  of  a  representative  sys- 
tem, of  a  free  press,  of  toleration  for  all  creeds.  It  did  not  beg  for  these 
things — it  demanded  them.  If  all  that  was  asked  were  not  granted,  it 
was  evident  that  the  Rhineland  would  secede  from  Prussia.  This  gave 
a  very  serious  aspect  to  the  whole  business,  and  the  Chamber  in  Berlin 
determined  that  the  petition  should  be  forthwith  presented  to  the  king. 

Six  days  had  passed  since  the  first  reform  meeting.  The  excite- 
ment was  increasing  daily  when  the  king,  in  the  blind  stupidity  of 
his  fear,  forbade  all  further  public  meetings.  But  the  people  assem- 
bled nevertheless.  Then  the  military  were  called  out.  A  slight 
collision  occurred ;  there  was  just  one  attempt  to  erect  barricades,  and 
then  the  people  disbanded. 

Frederick  William  again  grew  sanguine.  Promises  which  could 
be  made  with  very  great  facility — as  his  own  and  his  father's 
experience  showed — might  allay  the  discontent.  So  then  came  the 
old  Landstag  promise.  It  should  be  convoked,  he  said,  and  soon — on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month.  But  that  was  a  fortnight  off,  and  the 
people  were  now  too  impatient  to  wait  one  day.  Then  Frederick 
spoke  of  a  congress  which  should  determine  the  new  constitution.  A 
congress  !  The  people  thought  with  bitterness  and  rage  of  the  days 
of  Vienna  and  Carlsbad. 

The  streets  were  now  full  of  disturbances,  and  the  baser  elements 
of  every  revolution  time,  thieves  and  noisy  disturbers  of  the  peace, 
were  not  wanting.  The  king  had  an  excuse  for  summoning  many 
regiments  to  Berlin,  and  for  planting  cannon  round  his  palace.  £  I 
have  called  in  my  troops,'  .he  said,  '  to  protect  property.  I  will  have 
a  free  people,  but  the  princes,  too,  must  be  free ;  and  in  saying  this  I 
mean  no  hollow  phrases.' 

The  desire  that  now  lay  nearest  to  men's  hearts  was  the  accept- 
ance by  the  king  of  the  petition;  of  the  Bhinelanders.  The  excitement 
reached  its  climax  on  March  18.  On  that  day  a  large  crowd  of  people 
went  to  the  palace  to  hear  whether  the  petition  was  to  be  granted 
or  not.  Their  temper  showed  that  a  refusal  might  lead  to  dangerous 
results.  The  news  was  not  long  coming.  A  herald  appeared  and 
announced  that  his  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  grant  the  petition. 

The  king  now  appeared  on  the  balcony  and  was  greeted  with 
much  cheering.  But  new  demands  were  urged  ;  the  present  ministry 
was  to  be  dismissed,  for  its  head,  Bodelschwing,  was  known  to  be  the 
instrument  of  despotism.  The  clamour  was  great,  and  both  the  king 
and  Bodelschwing  were  terrified.  Arnim,  a  well-known  liberal,  was 
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now  sent  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  go  with  certain  propositions  to 
the  leaders  of  the  populace,  and  to  request  them  to  disband. 

While  the  parley  was  still  proceeding,  two  shots  were  fired  from 
the  direction  of  the  palace.  Who  fired  them  was  never  known.  The 
people  believed  that  the  king  had  played  the  traitor,  and  given  the 
command  to  fire  under  cover  of  a  parley.  Desperate  as  the  excite- 
ment was,  all  might  still  have  been  well ;  but  |jthe  royal  guards 
imagined  that  the  shots  were  a  signal  to  them  to  charge,  and  they 
charged  the  people  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  crowd  dissolved  in  wild  confusion.  All  seemed  lost.  The 
sickness  of  deferred  hope  changed  now  to  the  madness  of  despair. 

Nor  could  despair  have  shown  itself  more  pitifully..  Tearing  the 
stones  from  the  streets  and  the  shutters  from  the  houses,  seizing  any- 
thing indeed  that  came  to  hand,  the  people  built  up  barricades.  No 
one  thought  of  the  morrow.  Let  them  be  safe  at  least  for  to-night 
from  the  treacherous  cruelty  of  the  king. 

All  through  that  night  the  fighting  continued.  From  the  irregular 
surface  of  the  barricades  men  fought  with  desperate  rage  against  their 
countrymen  and  kinsfolk.  Sanguine  commands  had  been  issued  to 
the  officers :  they  were  to  be  masters  of  the  city  by  five  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  And  often  it  seemed  indeed  as  though  the  soldiers 
must  gain  the  victory ;  the  defenders  of  the  .barricades  thought 
repeatedly  that  all  was  over.  But  time  after  time  the  attacks  of  the 
military  were  repulsed.  Sometimes  the  defenders  would  leap  down 
from  the  barricades  and  fight  hand  to  hand  with  the  leaders  of  the 
assaulting  party.  At  other  times  men,  women,  and  children  would 
hurl  from  the  roofs  a  rain  of  stones  upon  the  soldiers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  the  barricades  were  still  de- 
fended ;  the  soldiers  were  failing,  but  the  patriots  were  as  strong 
as  ever.  They  knew  now  that  victory  was  theirs.  Forty  thousand 
trained  soldiers  had  been  kept  at  bay  by  the  devoted  unselfishness 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  toilers  for  liberty.  It  was  useless  for  the 
officers  of  the  king  to  beseech  the  people  to  break  down  the  barri- 
cades ;  it  was  useless  for  him  to  make,  in  a  new  proclamation  to 
his  '  Dear  Berliners,'  fresh  vague  promise  of  '  fatherly  affection.'  A 
thousand  voices  were  cursing  tyranny  :  new  songs  of  liberty  resounded 
now  instead  of  hymns  of  praise  to  infamous  princes.  One  poem,  taking 
for  its  theme  the  old  national  colours,  proclaimed  that  gold  meant 
the  blessing  of  freedom,  red  the  blood  that  was  shed  for  it,  and  black 
the  warning  to  those  who  still  opposed  its  progress.  The  '  German 
Marseillaise '  saluted  the  princes  of  Germany  with  a  grim  parody  : — 
*  Tyrants  of  Germany,  desecrated  be  your  name — your  kingdom 
turn  to  a  republic.  May  your  will  never  be  done  on  earth.  Pay 

us  our  debts  as  we  have  hitherto  paid  what  we  owe  you For 

yours  is  neither  right,  nor  might,  nor  glory ;  so  away  with  you  for 
ever.    Amen.' 
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A  song  addressed  to  the  people  bade  them  : — 

Stand  firm  and  fast,  nor  slave  nor  lord ; 

United  bands  of  faithful  brothers  be ; 
Stand  firm  and  fast ;  defend  of  one  accord 

Your  holy  rights,  and  be  for  ever  free. 
And  to  all  princes  shall  you  tell  this  word, 

A  people  that  has  shed  its  own  life's  blood 
To  gain  the  crown  of  freedom  by  the  sword, 

That  people  reigns  now  by  the  grace  of  God. 

Every  one  felt  that  for  the  present  at  least  the  cause  of  absolutism 
was  at  an  end.  The  ministry  with  which  it  had  been  associated 
resigned,  and  the  new  ministry  consisted  of  men  who  had  all  declared 
themselves  on  the  side  of  constitutional  government.  Further  orders 
were  issued  to  the  troops  to  leave  Berlin  forthwith.  In  the  fulfilment 
of  this  command  the  people  seemed  to  taste  the  first-fruits  of  their 
victory. 

Others  were  to  follow.  The  prison  doors  were  thrown  open  and 
the  political  offenders  were  released.  The  king  issued  an  order 
bidding  the  people  to  be  armed ;  he  could  rely,  he  said,  on  their 
protection.  This  was  the  dearest  assurance  the  people  could  have 
that  their  cause  had  been  righteous,  and  that  the  power  was  now  in 
their  own  hands.  But  the  king  was  forced  to  a  still  more  direct 
acknowledgment  that  he  had  sinned  heavily  against  them. 

The  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen  were  brought  to  the  palace  on 
biers  covered  with  flowers.  A  crowd  stood  before  the  windows,  and 
summoned  the  king  to  come  forth.  He  dared  not  now  disobey,  and  he 
came  with  the  queen  to  the  balcony.  It  was  not  yet  enough ;  he 
must  come  from  the  palace  into  their  midst.  Both  king  and  queen 
wept  bitterly  as  they  stood  by  the  crowd  a  moment  afterwards  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  dead  who  had  fallen  in  the  terrible  night.  *  Take 
off  your  hat,'  said  a  voice ;  and  the  king  obeyed.  Then  the  flowers 
were  torn  from  the  biers,  and  one  saw  the  fresh  and  bleeding  wounds. 
*  This  is  your  work,''  said  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  and  the  rest 
echoed  the  cry.  The  king  trembled  ;  the  queen  had  fainted. 

The  aim  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  revolution  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  unification  of  Germany  and  the  establishment  of  a  German 
parliament.  After  various  committees  had  sat  to  arrange  the  manner 
of  meeting  and  election,  the  new  parliament  of  the  German  Empire 
met  at  Frankfort  in  a  church  which  was  decked  out  to  look  as  like 
as  possible  to  a  Senate-house.  The  Emperor's  crown  had  been  offered 
to  Frederick  William  in  the  name  of  twenty-eight  of  the  states  of 
Germany.  But  he  felt  that  his  position  was  too  insecure  in  his  own 
capital  to  enable  him  to  run  the  risks  attending  the  assumption  of 
new  dignities,  nor  would  he  be  Emperor  of  Germany  while  Germany 
included  Austria.  Had  Prussia  then  become  mistress  of  Germany, 
the  unity  of  the  Empire  might  possibly  have  been  accomplished.  For 
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a  time  the  Germans  tried  to  satisfy  themselves  with  a  shadowy  sem- 
blance of  their  hearts'  desire :  Germany  was,  at  all  events,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  unit,  and  the  administration  of  the  imaginary  state  was 
given  with  all  solemnity  to  John,  the  Archduke  of  Austria. 

The  Archduke  John  was  a  striking  personage.  He  was  now 
nearly  seventy  years  old,  but  still  vigorous  and  resolute.  His  personal 
popularity  was  very  great :  the  valleys  of  the  Tyrol  resounded  and 
still  resound  with  songs  which  the  peasants  sang  of  the  good  Duke 
John,  endeared  to  the  people  because  he  was  estranged  by  his  mar- 
riage with  a  bourgeoise^  from  his  brother,  the  Emperor  ;  and  secondly 
because  he  was  well  known  to  be  the  personal  enemy  of  Metternich. 
'The  Archduke  John  must  fill  this  post,'  said  one  of  the  liberals 
when  the  choice  of  an  administrator  was  being  discussed,  *  not  because 
of  his  royal  birth,  but  in  spite  of  it.'  An  anonymous  political  writer 
spoke  of  the  hope  and  the  fear  that  filled  men's  minds  while  the 
experiment  of  unity  was  being  tried.  '  We  are  half  afraid,'  he  wrote, 
'  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come.  Prussia,  or  rather  the  coryphees  of 
her  administration,  may  coquet  with  German  unity — but  the  German 
is  not  as  yet  at  one  with  his  brother  German.  We  shall  soon  learn 
that  we  ought  to  have  ridded  ourselves  for  ever  of  our  idols.' 

Soon  indeed  was  the  dream  to  pass  away.  While  Prussia  was 
loudly  contemning  the  decrees  of  the  so-called  Parliament,  she  was 
by  force  of  arms  asserting  the  supremacy  of  her  power.  By  vigorous 
marches  and  merciless  chastisement  she  quashed,  in  one  part  of  Ger- 
many after  another,  every  democratic  rising.  She  played  with  arms 
the  game  that  Metternich  had  played  of  old  by  his  counsels.  That  is 
to  say,  she  taught  sovereigns  everywhere  to  set  at  defiance  the  consti- 
tutional demands  of  their  people.  Great  was  the  terror  that  attached 
to  the  name  of  the  Prussian  army — who  could  think  of  the  poor 
Reichsverweser  John,  who  had  no  troops  and  no  executive,  as  other 
than  as  a  person  bearing  a  courtesy  title  ?  Abroad  his  ministers  were 
received  with  scant  civility — who  could  show  deference  to  the  repre- 
sentatives not  of  a  nation,  but  merely  of  a  Utopian  scheme  ? 

Thus  the  aim  of  the  liberals  failed.  Unity  was  impossible,  and 
they  themselves,  with  their  foolish  differences  on  points  of  technical 
detail,  soon  brought  the  Parliament  into  disrepute.  It  was  bidden 
to  move  from  place  to  place,  and  the  Rump  that  remained  of  it  at 
last  was  ignominiously  expelled  from  its  sitting.  So  ended  the  reign 
of  the  poor  Archduke,  a  veritable  John  Lackland,  and  with  his  fall  the 
hopes  of  unity  were  shattered,  one  could  not  say  for  how  long  a  time. 

The  democratic  uprisings  continued  through  Germany  for  about 
a  year,  but  after  March  they  were  in  every  instance  unsuccessful. 
The  army  was  aristocratic  in  sympathies,  and  found  keen  pleasure 
in  opposing  the  discontented  masses ;  and  the  people  soon  listened 
to  the  voices  which  urged  them  with  seeming  unselfishness  to  submit 
to  the  old  order  of  things,  so  that  discord  being  removed  from  the 
gates,  trade  and  pleasure  might  flourish  as  before.  General  Wrangel 
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in  September,  1848,  standing  with  his  army  before  the  gates  of 
Berlin,  which  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party,  spoke 
first  with  fierce  threats  of  the  sharp  bayonets  of  his  soldiery,  and 
then  too  of  the  folly  of  desiring  to  maintain  a  struggle,  the  continu- 
ance of  which  implied  material  discomfort.  Would  you  not  rather 
Caesar  rule  again,  that  you  should  live  as  you  did  of  old  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  than  that  Caesar  should  be  opposed,  and  beggary  reside  within  your 
gates  ?  It  is  carious  to  note  that  Wrangel  made  this  appeal,  and  that 
it  found  ready  listeners  among  the  Prussian  people.  The  same  appeal, 
we  shall  find,  could  be  made  later  for  a  very  different  issue. 

In  a  very  short  time  '  Reaction '  asserted  the  supremacy  of  her 
strength  all  over  Germany.  The  well-known  utterance  of  the  king, 
'  Soldiers  are  the  only  weapons  against  democrats,'  was  felt  to  be  no 
idle  threat,  and  Germany  was  too  indolent,  too  disunited,  and  too 
timid  to  venture  upon  a  second  revolution.  From  the  years  1849  to 
1866  the  history  of  Grermany  is  briefly  the  history  of  the  rivalry 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  establishment  and  organisation 
of  a  tyranny  rarely  equalled  in  modern  times. 

To  recount  the  history  of  the  period  between  1849  and  1866 
would  chiefly  be  to  repeat  in  other  words  what  we  have  had  before 
to  say  of  the  period  between  1820  and  1831.  In  some  ways  the 
old  tyranny  was  less  complete  than  the  new  one.  Domiciliary 
visits  were  now  attempted  with  a  frequency  and  unreasonableness 
which  were  indeed  original  of  their  kind.  To  have  been  seen 
speaking  to  anyone  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Barricade  day  was 
enough  to  ensure  a  visit  from  the  police,  and  to  give  them  ample 
excuse  for  dragging  a  man  off  to  prison. 

On  one  occasion  a  man  against  whom  there  was  no  shadow  of 
suspicion  of  having  been  concerned  in  any  political  undertaking  was 
reading  Shakespeare  in  his  own  house  with  a  party  of  friends.  The 
police  broke  in,  took  the  name  of  every  person  present,  confiscated 
the  volumes  of  Shakespeare  in  their  hands,  and  then  marched  the 
host  off  to  prison.  Having  kept  him  there  for  some  hours,  he  was 
dismissed  again,  without  ever  learning  why  he  had  been  arrested,  and 
of  course  with  no  kind  of  redress. 

But  the  bitterest  persecution  was  reserved  for  those  persons  who, 
sickening  of  the  unreasoning  orthodoxy  which  the  State  was  thrusting 
upon  every  church,  every  university,  and  every  school,  had  established 
a  so-called  Free  congregation.  Once  some  members  of  this  congre- 
gation, chiefly  ladies,  were  listening  to  an  open-air  concert  in  a  public 
garden  at  Berlin,  when  a  body  of  police  approached  and  arrested  the 
whole  company,  taking  them  to  prison  and  detaining  them  for  some 
hours  on  no  conceivable  pretext.  Another  time  the  Sacristan  of  the 
congregation  was  arrested  in  his  own  house,  dragged  to  prison  in  his 
night-shirt  through  drizzling  rain,  kept  there  all  night,  and  only  re- 
leased late  next  day  without  redress  and  without  explanation. 

T   2 
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This  regime  continued,  as  we  have  said,  for  eighteen  years 
(1848-1866).  In  1863  the  decrees  of  the  Parliament  went  utterly 
unheeded,  and  the  taxation  of  the  State  was  apportioned  to  uses  alto- 
gether different  from  those  for  which  it  had  been  voted.  In  that 
same  year  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  again  almost  destroyed,  despite 
the  powerful  protest  of  Jacoby,  who  published  side  by  side,  without  a 
word  of  comment,  the  oath  of  the  new  king  on  his  coronation  and 
these  his  new  ordinances  which  were  the  expression  of  the  violation 
of  that  oath.  In  the  next  year  the  tyranny  showed  itself  in  a  new 
form.  The  civic  officers  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  corporations 
of  the  various  towns,  being  distasteful  to  the  Government,  were 
removed  from  their  posts,  and  their  posts  were  filled  with  creatures 
of  the  all-reaching  despotism. 

When  Germany  in  1866  came  nearer  to  unity,  the  government 
was  relaxed,  and  an  approach  was  made  to  constitutionalism.  Since 
then  progress  has  been  made,  but  progress  of  so  interrupted  a  nature 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  may  be  its  real  import.  Ministers  are  still 
virtually  irresponsible,  and  there  is  scant  or  rather  no  liberty  of  speech* 
At  the  recent  elections  some  candidate  was  declaiming  against  the  mili- 
tary system,  which  he  declared  was  the  ruin  of  all  the  real  prosperity 
of  the  Vaterland.  He  was  cut  short  by  an  official,  who  asserted  that 
such  remarks  were  treasonable  (Staatsbeleidigung}  and  could  not  be 
allowed.  The  Government,  in  fact,  is  so  strong  that  it  has  been  able 
to  array  itself  for  pastime  in  the  garb  of  liberty.  The  press  has  been 
made  free  because  it  can  at  any  moment  be  again  enslaved ;  the  form 
of  a  constitutional  government  has  been  granted  because  its  decisions 
can  be  controlled  or  even  disregarded  by  the  Executive. 

But  two  mighty  powers  exist  before  which  the  German  Govern- 
ment may  well  tremble.  One  is  the  Ultramontane  party,  which 
recognises  in  Prince  Bismarck  its  bitterest  enemy,  and  the  other  is 
the  Socialist  party,  with  which  he  can  now  afford  to  coquet  no  longer. 

As  early  as  the  year  1847  a  political  annual  declared  that  a 
thick  darkness  covered  the  horizon — '  the  black  cloud  is  the  Social 
question  :  the  solution  may  possibly  be  near  at  hand.'  A  variety  of 
causes  had  conspired  to  make  social  difficulties  very  keenly  felt. 
Taxes  were  heavy,  and  the  disunion  of  Germany  had  made  prices 
high.  Machines  of  all  kinds  were  multiplying,  and  by  their  intro- 
duction the  hand-labourer  was  gradually  driven  from  the  market. 

Berlin  and  Vienna  in  1848  saw  the  labouring  classes  in  a  most 
pitiable  condition.  Famine  in  many  parts  of  Germany  had  com- 
pleted the  tale  of  their  misery ;  there  was  no  work  and  no  bread. 
The  Prussian  Government  tried  for  a  short  time  to  keep  the  men 
thrown  out  of  work  in  employment  by  giving  them  entirely  useless 
work — namely,  the  erection  of  large  purposeless  wooden  buildings  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin.  But  when  the  workmen  discovered 
that  no  one  cared  whether  the  work  was  done  or  not,  they  returned 
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to  their  state  of  idleness,  took  the  wages  for  the  labour  they  did  not 
do,  and  added  to  their  income  in  many  cases  by  nocturnal  theft. 

The  excitement  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  gave  great  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  the  new  discontent.  Blending  with  the  political 
movement  was  a  distinctly  social  movement ;  one  month  after  the 
barricade  day  in  Berlin  it  was  said  that  the  contest  of  the  future  was 
not  between  rulers  and  ruled,  but  between  capital  and  labour.  There 
were  voices  sounding  from  the  distance  which  spoke  in  no  doubtful 
tones.  William  Marr,  who  agitated  in  Switzerland,  founded  many  clubs 
which  disseminated  into  Grermany  numberless  pamphlets  advocating 
Socialism  and  declaiming  bitterly  against  religion.  How  Marr 
hoped  to  work  upon  the  masses  may  best  be  gathered  from  a  brief 
quotation.  i  I  lay  awake,'  he  says,  '  and  pondered.  I  pondered  over 
this — what  lever  was  there  by  which  one  could  move  the  working 
classes.  I  found  it  at  last,  and  when  I  beheld  it,  a  shudder  ran  over 
me.  For  the  name  of  that  lever  is  Despair.' 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  tone  which  the  Socialist  party  in  Grermany 
adopted  from  their  first  beginnings  to  the  present  time.  They 
portrayed  to  the  labouring  classes  their  own  misery.  They  held  up 
to  them  in  glaring  contrast  the  prosperity  of  the  rich — not  only  of 
the  nobles,  but  of  all  capitalists.  They  insisted  that  the  whole  organ- 
isation of  the  State  and  of  society  aimed  only  at  benefiting  these, 
and  crushing  still  further  the  interests  of  the  wage-getting.  They 
inveighed  against  the  military  system,  which  rendered  the  burdens  of 
the  poor  still  harder  to  endure.  They  showed  very  plainly  how 
foreign  conquest  would  in  no  single  instance  result  in  anything  but 
the  deeper  misery  not  only  of  the  conquered,  but  also  of  the 
conquerors. 

And  this  was  not  all.  Despair,  as  the  Socialists  preached  it,  struck 
a  note  of  still  more  bitter  agony.  It  besought  its  hearers  to  listen, 
not  to  those  who  spoke  to  it  of  that  consolation  which  might  come 
from  unseen  spiritual  sources.  Let  them  not  believe  that  in  a  future 
life  there  should  be  recompense  for  those  who  had  borne  here 
patiently  and  virtuously  the  heavy  burden  of  the  poor.  Let  them 
not  believe  such  fortune  awaited  them,  for  the  soul  was  mortal  even 
as  the  body,  and  the  hereafter  was  but  an  old  wives'  tale.  Let  them 
not  believe  that  a  Divine  Providence  controlled,  with  wise  hand  and 
to  a  beneficent  end,  the  tangled  skein  of  human  woe.  Let  them  pay 
no  heed  to  those  who  told  them  of  this  unseen  Power — a  lie  that 
had  cajoled  men  in  the  past,  but  one  that  should  deceive  them  now 
no  more.  Let  them  know  the  truth  and  face  it  as  best  they  could  : 
— There  is  no  Immortality,  and  there  is  no  Grod. 

This  creed  of  despair  was  easy  to  understand,  and  it  soon  found 
eager  listeners.  The  Socialist  plan  was  unfolded  with  greater  difficulty ; 
and  the  masses,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  party,  are  of  course  unable 
to  comprehend  at  all  definitely  what  are  the  real  aims  of  their  leaders, 
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nor  are  those  leaders  too  eager  to  define  them.  These  aims  are  :  the 
reduction  of  the  army ;  free  education  and  free  justice,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word ;  the  abolition  of  a  State  religion  ;  and  finally,  the 
State  possession  of  all  capital.  This  possession  would  entail  the  doling 
out  of  work  to  chosen  agents,  and  their  payment  according  to  the 
value  set  by  certain  State-appointed  judges  on  their  services.  It  would 
imply,  of  course,  the  abolition  of  testamentary  power  on  the  part  of 
the  individual,  and  the  complete  abolition  of  all  existing  modes  of 
inheritance.  The  Socialist  Utopia  is,  in  fact,  briefly  a  despotic 
Communism.  There  have  been  also  among  the  Socialists  many  who 
desire  no  wider  reform  than  a  carefully-graduated  income-tax ;  but 
these  are  scarcely  to  be  accounted  as  genuine  Socialists.  But  such 
complex  notions  are,  as  we  said,  naturally  not  understood  by  the  many. 
They  read  in  Socialism  an  assertion  of  the  rights  of  labour  against 
capital ;  and  they  hope  that  by  some  means,  the  nature  of  which 
they  do  not  comprehend,  the  existing  relations  of  employer  and 
employed  will  be  suddenly  overturned,  and  that  the  serfs  of  to-day 
may  be  the  dictators  of  to-morrow. 

From  the  earliest  movement  of  the  Socialists  the  Government 
endeavoured  to  the  utmost  to  make  its  leaders  their  own  instruments. 
In  1847  a  Socialist  still  living  was  asked  by  the  Government  to  write 
communistic  articles  for  a  popular  journal,  but  declined  to  do  so 
under  such  auspices.  Similar  overtures,  though  often  repulsed,  were 
never  discontinued,  and  it  is  not  more  than  ten  years — if  indeed  so 
much — since  the  Government  which  Prince  Bismarck  controls  or 
constitutes  was  paying,  with  the  enormous  secret  service  money  of 
Prussia,  for  the  maintenance  of  journals  advocating  identically  the 
same  doctrines  in  which  he  now  reads  direct  incitements  to  disobey 
the  mandates  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Without  such  support,  given 
lavishly  and  with  ill-kept  secrecy,  the  wild  writings  of  Schweitzer 
could  never  have  been  set  afloat,  and  hundreds  of  other  communistic 
outpourings  would  have  died  unnoticed  before  a  still  uncertain  public. 
But  Prince  Bismarck,  with  splendid  cunning,  saw  from  afar  the  ine- 
vitable outcome.  He  saw  that  if  the  poorest  and  most  uneducated 
classes  had  Socialist  literature  thrust  continually  upon  them,  they 
would  in  time  grow  desperate  in  their  rage  against  all  that  capitalist 
class  whom  they  were  taught  to  regard  as  luxurious  spendthrifts,  en- 
joying the  pleasant  idleness  made  possible  by  the  ceaseless  unre- 
quited labour  of  the  poor.  That  rage  would  soon  be  the  terror  of 
the  classes  immediately  above  the  poorest  of  the  smaller  capitalists, 
the  great  middle-class  population.  And  not  of  these  only.  It  would 
clearly  be  easy  to  persuade  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole  population 
that  a  terrible  revolution  was  inevitably  brewing ;  that  they  who 
declaimed  against  the  capitalists  were  bandits  who  meant  to  plunder 
everyone  possessed  of  worldly  goods  at  all.  Then  there  would  arise 
a  cry  for  help  against  the  new  Eed  Terror,  and  in  the  general  scare, 
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who  could  refuse  the  Government  all  support  to  kill  the  grim  ap- 
parition threatening  every  peaceful  home  ?  Who  could  complain  of 
reaction  or  of  tyranny  if  he  saw  security  from  the  immediate  peril  ? 
Events  went  just  as  Prince  Bismarck  had  foreseen  :  the  people  be- 
lieved in  the  portrait  he  gave  of  the  monster  his  own  hands  had  helped 
to  shape,  and  even  the  so-called  Liberal  party  gave  him  support  in  his 
efforts  to  kill  the  thing  he  had  once  so  providently  called^into  life. 

The  two  great  apostles  of  Socialism  in  Germany  have  been  men 
of  very  different  type.  Ferdinand  Lassalle  was  a  savant  who  became 
a  politician:  Carl  Marx  has  changed  from  politician  to  savant. 
Lassalle,  intensely  German,  aimed  at  fostering  the  spirit  of  nation- 
ality :  Marx,  a  cosmopolitan,  seeks  to  destroy  it. 

Lassalle  was  brought  by  his  studies  in  law  to  consider  the  present 
institutions  relating  to  property.  These  seemed  to  him  nothing 
more  than  anachronisms — conditions  natural  only  to  a  state  of  society 
which  has  now  passed  away.  Socialism  he  held  to  be  the  only  pos- 
sible remedy  for  the  evils  that  separated  the  different  classes  of  the 
community.  Lassalle,  unlike  most  economists,  was  at  first,  properly 
speaking,  neither  politician  nor  philanthropist.  He  had  no  desire  to 
lead  an  agitation,  and  would  perhaps  have  preferred  abstaining 
altogether  from  taking  any  practical  part  in  politics.  In  1862,  how- 
ever, when  all  the  leaders  of  the  advanced  liberal  or  Fortschritt 
party  had  refused  to  preside  at  a  proposed  Labourers'  Congress,  the 
post  was  offered  to  Lassalle  and  accepted  by  him.  It  was  then  that 
he  first  made  use  of  the  afterwards  famous  phrase  in  which  he 
denounced  the  iron  wage-law  which  denied  to  the  labourer  the 
smallest  increment  over  starvation-wages,  whatever  the  profits  of 
the  capitalist.  In  1863  Lassalle  founded  his  'Universal  Union  of 
German  labourers,'  the  aim  of  which  was  as  much  political  as 
economic — the  object  their  members  professed  being  the  attainment 
of  universal  suffrage.  The  success  of  the  Union  was  at  first  exceed- 
ingly limited.  The  members  numbered,  in  fact,  only  about  4,000  in 
all  when  Lassalle  died  in  a  duel  one  year  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Union. 

The  brilliance  of  Lassalle's  personal  qualities  attracted  great  atten- 
tion to  all  that  he  said  or  did.  He  was  a  man  of  almost  universal 
information :  he  said  of  himself  with  pardonable  vanity,  '  I  have  all 
the  culture  of  my  century ; '  he  had  indeed  been  nicknamed  the 
Encyclopaedia ;  and,  besides  exceptional  power  of  conversation,  he 
had  a  rare  personal  charm.  '  I  can't  help  liking  you,'  Heine  said  to 
him  once,  and  Prince  Bismarck  probably  felt  the  same  at  the  inter- 
view between  the  two  which  has  now  become  famous.  There  was 
further  a  romance  about  his  history  :  his  relationship  to  the  Countess 
of  Hatzfelt  was  poetic  and  chivalrous,  and  friends  and  foes  were 
touched  alike  by  the  pathetic  love-story  which  ended  in  the  death 
of  Lassalle. 
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Marx  is  a  man  of  very  different  stamp  and  the  alliance  between 
him  and  Lassalle  was  short.  He  desires  also  that  the  State  should 
become  possessed  of  all  capital ;  but  in  his  Utopia  there  is  no  indi- 
viduality of  nations,  no  Vaterland  and  consequently  no  patriotism. 
Marx  was  editor  of  a  newspaper  at  Cologne,  in  1848,  and  then 
already  inveighed  against  capital ;  but  the  first  part  of  his  great 
work  '  Das  Capital '  was  not  published  till  twenty  years  later.  In 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  political  economy  no  one  is  said  ever  to 
have  approached  him.  '  Das  Capital '  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages,  and  is  still  the  oracle  of  the  Socialist  party. 
Living  in  England  Marx  has  only  indirectly  influenced  German 
politics,  but  he  has  probably  accomplished  his  ends  as  he  would 
most  desire  to  accomplish  them.  Without  himself  sounding  the  war- 
trumpet  he  declares  that  peace  cannot  endure  much  longer :  he  is 
not  a  revolutionary,  though  he,  like  many  others,  clearly  foresees  the 
inevitable  revolution. 

The  vagueness  of  the  Socialist  programme,  and  the  fact  that  de- 
claiming against  the  powers  and  things  that  are  remains  always  its 
most  conspicuous  element,  contributed  to  making  Socialism  the  flag 
around  which  all  discontent  most  naturally  rallied.  The  Socialist 
organisation  in  Germany,  commenced  as  we  have  seen  in  the  year 
1863:  its  recruits  were  gathered  from  all  classes — malcontents  in 
matters  religious,  social,  and  political.  In  the  years  between  1866 
and  1870,  when  the  new  yoke  of  Prussia  was  pressing  more  or  less 
heavily  on  the  provinces  she  had  absorbed,  and  on  the  monarchies  she 
had  subordinated  to  herself,  men  in  all  parts  of  Germany  allied  them- 
selves to  the  Socialists,  not  indeed  adopting  their  doctrines,  but  glad 
to  assert  themselves  on  the  side  of  so  loud-voiced  an  Opposition. 
Thus  Bebel,  who  is  now  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Socialist 
leaders,  at  first  distinctly  disclaimed  any  advocacy  of  the  Socialist 
teaching,  professing  himself  anti-Prussian  and  nothing  more.  In 
1870  the  triumphs  over  France  made  men  forget  the  Prussian  mis- 
government  at  home.  In  the  feverish  war-cry,  and  in  the  terror  that 
the  beloved  Ehine-territory  might  again  be  conquered  by  the  old 
enemy,  the  voices  that  had  complained  against  despotism  were  all 
silenced,  and  in  the  pseans  that  greeted  the  long  recurrence  of 
splendid  victories  the  tones  of  discontent  were  heard  no  more.  A 
vista  of  glad  years  of  perfect  contentment  and  serene  happiness  spread 
out  before  the  hero-Emperor  as  all  Germany  bowed  in  adoration 
before  him  at  Versailles.  Two  and  twenty  years  before  he  had  been 
forced  to  flee  from  the  rage  of  the  people,  who  knew  that  he  was  the 
opponent  of  all  constitutionalism  and  hated  him  as  they  had  hated 
Metternich.  But  no  one  seemed  to  recognise  the  detested  Crown- 
prince  in  the  laurel-crowned  and  beloved  Emperor. 

The  German  people  were  indeed  intoxicated  with  the  poison  called 
of  old  the  lust  for  conquest,  and  now  thrust  upon  us  under  the  name 
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of  Imperialism.  When  Bebel  and  Liebknecht  protested  against  the 
annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  they  were  condemned  to  a  year's 
imprisonment  and  the  vox  populi  expressed  its  loud  approval  of  the 
sentence. 

Soon,  however,  the  scene  grew  very  different.  The  enormous  indem- 
nity demanded  of  France,  and  paid  by  her  with  but  little  effort,  raised 
through  all  Grermany  hopes  of  an  unexampled  material  prosperity. 
Speculators  embarked  on  every  variety  of  commercial  enterprise,  and 
the  whole  people  engaged  in  gigantic  investments,  which  were  to  yield 
that  high  interest  which  is  the  natural  concomitant  of  bad  security. 

The  crash  came,  and  a  commercial  crisis  of  terrible  magnitude 
showed  the  Grermans  continually  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  They 
learnt,  now  that  it  was  too  late,  the  lesson  that  comes  home  to  them 
more  and  more  forcibly  every  day.  They  learnt  that  their  army  had 
indeed  wrestled  well,  but  that  it  had  like  Orlando  overthrown  more 
than  its  enemies.  France  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  can  better  bear 
the  stress  of  the  enormous  army  that  she  is  preparing  probably  for 
the  day  of  recompense.  Germany  dare  not  disarm,  if  she  would 
maintain  her  conquests,  although  she  knows  too  well  how  the  peaceful 
arts,  trade,  and  manufacture  are  all  languishing  within  her  gates,  as 
the  military  giant  is  glorying  in  his  strength. 

Then  the  weird  voice  rang  forth  loud  again.  See,  said  the 
Socialists,  to  what  your  army,  and  your  government,  and  your 
artificial  institutions  have  brought  you.  Is  it  not  true  that  things 
are  so  hopelessly  wrong  that  nothing  but  a  complete  reconstruction 
of  society  can  save  you  from  ruin  and  misery  ?  The  vague  oracle 
now  found  thousands  of  eager  listeners,  and  the  Socialist  party 
became  a  vast  power  over  all  Grermany. 

The  Government  had  for  some  time  determined  to  quash  the 
movement  with  the  usual  prohibitory  and  repressive  means  that  have 
invariably  succeeded  admirably  for  a  short  time,  and  failed  igno- 
miniously  in  the  end.  The  bill  which  before  these  pages  are  printed  4 
will  no  doubt  be  the  law  of  the  land,  creates  anew  the  organisation 
which  Metternich  used  to  crush  the  expression  of  written  and 
spoken  opinion.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  bill  is  generally 
unpopular.  The  large  majority  of  the  people  are  probably  in 
favour  of  it :  they  are  terrified  at  the  teaching  of  Socialism :  they 
read  in  the  acceptance  of  its  doctrines  the  uprooting  of  families, 
continual  anarchy,  and  the  destruction  of  religion.  To  avoid  such 
terrors  they  hold  all  measures  are  just,  and  they  are  short-sighted 
enough  to  believe  that  the  bill  will  really  accomplish  permanently 
the  ends  at  which  it  aims. 

The  well-wishers  of  Grermany  could  indeed  desire  that  the 
opposition  to  the  existing  despotism  had  come  from  other  sources 
and  in  other  ways.  But  Socialism  may  end  in  something  better, 
4  These  words  were  written  early  in  October  1878. 
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and  at  present  it  may  be  a  desperate  remedy  for  a  desperate  evil. 
Kleist-Ketzow,  one  of  the  Conservative  deputies,  quoted  in  the  recent 
debates  the  following  incident,  which  did  no  doubt  really  take  place. 
A  little  boy  was  taught  at  school  by  a  clergyman,  that  all  the 
Obrigkeit  (that  is  to  say,  every  agent  of  the  Government,  ministers, 
judges,  policemen,  schoolmasters,  &c.)  were  appointed  by  God.  The 
little  boy  burst  out  laughing,  and  answered,  l  But  I  have  read  in  the 
Vorwdrts  that  there  is  no  God.'  The  Conservative  deputy  might 
indeed  be  grieved  that  atheist  doctrines  should  be  so  widely  dissemi- 
nated and  so  eagerly  accepted,  but  the  Government  which  has  delibe- 
rately taught  its  subjects  that  God  is  the  unreasoning  ally  of  a  foolish 
despotism,  has  no  one  but  itself  to  thank,  when  men  arise  and  deny 
that  God  exists  at  all. 

Since  the  preceding  paragraph  was  written,  the  bill  against  the 
Socialists  has  become  law.  The  party  which  calls  itself  the  National 
Liberal  party  joined  its  strength  to  that  of  the  Government  in  sup- 
port of  one  of  the  most  reactionary  measures  ever  framed  in  the 
present  century.  Sheltering  themselves  under  the  same  plea  as  that 
which  the  Government  adopted,  the  National  Liberals  declared  the 
bill  to  be  a  necessity  to  still  the  fears  of  the  populace,  and  to  ensure 
the  public  safety.  They  believe,  or  profess  to  believe,  that  forbidding 
the  written  or  spoken  utterances  of  certain  opinions  will  silence  all 
objectors  to  the  tyranny  which  called  those  very  opinions  into  being. 
Thus  far  their  hopes  have  not  been  in  any  way  disappointed.  Ger- 
many has  submitted  mostly  in  silence,  and  even  with  much  approval, 
to  the  renewal  of  a  despotism  much  like  that  thrust  upon  her  sixty  years 
before.  But  the  Berliner  Freie  Presse,  in  its  swan-song  on  the  day  of 
its  suppression,  declared  that  the  Reichstag  at  Berlin  had  excelled  the 
Conference  of  Carlsbad,  that  Eulenberg  surpassed  Hassenpflug,  and 
Bismarck  Metternich  in  triumphs  over  prostrate  freedom. 

All  over  Germany  newspapers,  books,  and  pamphlets  have  been 
seized  by  the  omnipotent  censorship.  A  history  of  the  Commune  in 
Paris,  and  an  account  of  the  Plebeian  discontent  in  Ancient  Borne, 
have  been  included  among  the  long  list  of  several  hundred  writings 
which  are  supposed  to  aim  at c  overturning  the  existing  conditions  of 
society.'  Workmen's  associations  have  been  forced  to  dissolve  when 
anything  savouring  at  all  of  socialism  was  found  in  their  composition, 
and  public  meetings  of  every  kind  have  been  most  diligently  watched 
and  instantly  stopped  when  any  sentiments  were  uttered  at  all  at 
variance  with  the  opinions  of  the  Government.  Till  now  all  has 
been  submission :  no  voice  has  yet  been  raised  to  inveigh  against 
this  almost  inconceivable  tyranny. 

It  was  curious  to  listen  to  the  debates  in  the  Eeichstag  while  the 
anti-Socialist  bill  was  before  the  assembly.  Of  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  Government  there  was,  of  course,  no  doubt ;  but  the  opponents 
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of  the  measure,  and  indeed  all  right-feeling  men,  must  have  felt 
satisfaction  that  the  Socialists  had  the  opportunity  of  stating  their 
case  not  only  to  the  other  deputies,  but  through  the  press  to  all 
Germany.  Prince  Bismarck  was  rarely  present — as  far  as  I  know 
twice  only.  On  the  first  occasion  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  the 
bill ;  on  the  last  occasion,  when  the  bill  had  become  law,  he  thanked 
the  House  for  having  so  readily  supported  him,  but  averred  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  extend  its  length  of  action.  The  extreme  Left 
gave  vent  to  an  ironical  '  Hear,  hear  ; '  for  they  knew  how  little  the 
Chancellor  cared  for  the  decision  of  the  Parliament — that  decision 
having  carefully  limited  the  period  for  which  the  Act  was  to  be  in 
force.  Yet  even  then  no  one  conceived  how  firmly  Prince  Bismarck 
had  determined  to  quash  altogether  the  power  of  his  Parliaments. 

There  had  been  much  to  ruffle  him.  It  was  disagreeable  enough 
when  Windthorst  protested  against  the  uses  to  which  the  enormous 
wealth  of  the  annexed  dominions  of  Hanover  had  been  applied  by 
Prussia,  when  he  inveighed  against  the  Government  which  had 
employed  those  funds  for  infamous  and  shameless  corruption.  It  was 
disagreeable  too  when  Liebknecht  related  how  time  after  time  the 
Government  had  tried  to  press  Socialists  into  their  service  by  means 
of  threats  and  bribes.  These  charges  were  unpleasant  ones,  for  there 
was  no  answer  to  them,  and  the  newspapers,  which  could  have 
ventured  on  no  such  comments  of  their  own,  in  reporting  these 
debates  of  the  Imperial  Reichstag  were  reporting  to  all  Germany  the 
vileness  of  her  rulers. 

This,  too,  must  be  prohibited.  Accordingly  the  Chancellor  has 
devised  a  bill  by  which  he  who  says  in  the  Reichstag  anything  which 
may  be  adjudged  derogatory  to  the  Government  may  be  punished, 
expelled  from  the  assembly,  and  disqualified  from  ever  sitting  there 
again.  Further,  any  newspaper  which  reports  such  offensive  utter- 
ances is  to  be  silenced  or  prohibited  as  Censorship  shall  see  fit. 
Thus  is  Representative  Government,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Germany 
has  been  passionately  demanding  for  more  than  sixty  years,  to  be 
reduced  to  a  meaningless  farce,  and  the  press  is  to  be  humiliated  as 
it  was  humiliated  when  reaction  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  its 
glory  after  the  Decrees  of  Carlsbad. 

The  suppression  of  written  and  spoken  opinion  has  not  been  all. 
The  Anti-Socialist  Act  gave  the  Government  permission  to  put  any 
town  into  a  *  Lesser  State  of  Siege '  whenever  it  seemed  expedient  so 
to  do.  Just  before  the  recent  entry  of  the  Emperor  a  rumour  was 
circulated  that  the  Government  intended  to  take  advantage  of  this 
clause,  which  gave  them  the  singular  power  of  exiling,  unheard, 
whomsoever  they  pleased.  But  it  seemed  too  absurd  to  be  true : 
many  of  the  National  Liberals  laughed  at  the  suggestion.  When 
Berlin  was  gay  with  flags,  and  all  the  civic  officers  were  enjoining  the 
devoted  people  to  welcome  with  merry  greeting  the  return  of  their 
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adored  despot,  would  it  then — then  of  all  times — be  necessary  to 
regard  the  capital  as  a  hotbed  of  angry  discontent  ? 

It  seemed  impossible,  men  said  as  much  at  least,  and  yet  it  was 
true  enough.  Men  and  women,  l  whose  opinions  were  such  as  were 
likely  to  disturb  the  public  peace]  were  driven  from  the  town  at  two 
days'  notice.  And  not  in  Berlin  only,  but  in  all  Grermany,  were  such 
tactics  pursued;  at  the  time  I  write  (January  14,  1879)  sixty-two 
persons  have  been  already  expelled  from  their  homes.  Many  of  the 
exiles  lost  by  the  edict  all  means  of  livelihood,  and  arrived,  sup- 
ported on  such  means  as  the  benevolence  of  their  friends  could  give 
them,  in  countries  where  thought  is  free,  and  all  opinions  are  allowed 
expression.  Here  they  will  live  to  feel  that  bitterest  Heimweh,  the 
knowledge  of  their  fatherland's  infinite  degradation. 

Our  chapter  closes,  then,  with  the  inauguration  of  a  new  tyranny. 
The  history  of  liberty  in  Germany,  as  far  as  we  have  followed  it,  has 
indeed  been  a  very  chequered  one — chiefly  a  chronicle  of  failure. 
It  is  a  story  that  must  seem  dull  and  profitless  to  those  who  can 
sympathise  only  with  success  already  attained.  But  by  the  nobler 
and  more  far-seeing  natures  there  may  here,  too,  be  discerned  events 
which  may  lead  to  great  thoughts,  even  as  great  thoughts  begot 
them.  Nor  let  anyone  think  that  the  future  of  the  story,  distant 
though  it  may  be,  is  not  most  surely  forthcoming.  What  Borne 
wrote  forty  years  ago  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  but  it  remains  a 
world-truth  : — '  The  French  Ee volution  will  presently  be  translated 
into  every  country  of  Europe.' 5 

LEONABD  A.  MONTEFIORE. 

5  AUTHORITIES. — For  1840-1848  : — Ncues  Tasclieribucli  der  GescMchte.  Leipzig, 
1840-1848.— Kritisclie  Blatter.  Koln,  1846-47.— Scnoff  :  Wohir  und  Woken.  Strass- 
burg,  1842. — JACOBY  :  Vier  Fragen.  Leipzig,  1842. — DRONKE  :  Berlin  (invaluable 
social  sketches).  Berlin,  1847.  For  the  revolution  in  March,  1848  : — Globe  newspaper. 
London. — Leipziger  illustrirte  Zeitung. — National  Zeitung.  Berlin.  Besides  these  a 
mass  of  material  is  to  be  found  in  the  pamphlet  and  placard  literature  of  the  time. 
In  this  literature,  which  is,  I  need  not  say,  of  intense  interest,  the  British  Museum  is 
very  rich.  A  brilliant  and  faithful  account  of  the  Barricade  day  may  be  found  also 
in  Spielhagen's  incomparable  romance,  Dwell  NacJit  zum  Liclvt.  For  the  history  of 
the  Reaction  there  are  among  other  works  : — B.  BECKER  :  Die  Reaction  in  Deutscli- 
land,  1863. — Die  politische  Todtenschau,  (an  anonymous  work  attributed  to  L.  Walles- 
rode),  Kiel,  1858. — M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF  :  Studies  in  European  Politics.  Edinburgh, 
1866.  The  history  of  the  Socialist  movement  is  to  be  found  in  a  very  ample  litera- 
ture. Most  important  are: — MEHRING  :  Die  deutsclie  Social- Democratic. — JAGER  : 
Der  lieutige  Socialismus. — SYBEL  :  Die  Lehren  des  Jieutigen  Socialismus. — KAUFFMAN  : 
Socialism,  an  abbreviation  of  the  larger  work  by  Schaffle.  The  German  newspapers 
of  the  day  of  course  furnish  other  material.  The  bitterness  of  the  Ultramontane 
hatred  for  the  Prussian  Chancellor  may  be  gathered  from  an -am  using  but  ridiculous 
pamphlet  published  in  Bern,  1877,  called  Das  Tdeine  Such  vom  grossen  Bismarck.  I 
have  learnt  much  also  from  German  friends,  and  I  must  in  conclusion  express  my 
gratitude  to  two  English  friends  who  have  helped  me  with  the  revision  and  correction 
of  these  papers. 
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THE  CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS. 

'  We  do  not  know  that  any  one  of  the  bodies  denominated  elementary  is  abso- 
lutely indecomposable.' — D  ALTON. 

I  HAVE  recently  announced  to  the  Eoyal  Society  that,  reasoning  from 
the  phenomena  presented  to  us  in  the  spectroscope  when  known 
compounds  are  decomposed,  I  have  obtained  evidence  that  the  so- 
called  elementary  bodies  are  in  reality  compound  ones. 

Although  the  announcement  took  this  form,  which  was  as  sober 
and  as  unsensational  as  I  could  make  it,  the  interest  taken  in 
science  now-a-days  by  the  general  public  is  so  great,  that  it  is  apt  to 
travel  beyond  the  record,  and  as  newspaper  editors  are  not  content  to 
wait  for  what  the  experimentalist  himself  has  to  say,  they  are  often 
at  the  mercy  of  those  who,  perhaps  more  from  a  sanguine  temperament 
than  anything  else,  are  prepared  to  provide  columns  filled  with  state- 
ments wide  of  the  mark.  Nor  is  this  all :  if  there  be  a  practical  side  to 
the  work,  some  '  application  of  science  '  is  brought  to  the  front,  and 
the  worker's  own  view  of  his  labour  is  twisted  out  of  all  truth. 

This  has  happened  in  my  case.  The  idea  of  simplifying  the 
elements  is  connected  with  the  philosopher's  stone  ;  the  use  of  the 
philosopher's  stone  was  to  transmute  metals  ;  therefore  I  have  been 
supposed  to  be  *  transmuting '  metals ;  and  imaginations  have  been  so 
active  in  this  direction  that  I  am  not  sure  that  when  my  paper  was 
eventually  read  at  the  Eoyal  Society,  many  were  not  disappointed 
that  I  did  not  incontinently  then  and  there  *  transmute '  a  ton  of 
lead  into  a  ton  of  gold. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  general  misapprehension  of  the  nature 
of  my  work,  that  I  the  more  willingly  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Editor 
that  I  should  say  something  about  it  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  paper  itself  I  need  not  reproduce,  as  it  has  appeared  in  extenso 
in  Nature,  but  there  are  many  points  touching  both  the  origin  of 
the  views  I  have  advanced  and  the  work  which  has  led  up  to  them, 
on  which  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  addressing  a  wider  public. 

I. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  ten  years  since  I  began  a  series  of  observa- 
tions having  for  their  object  the  determination  of  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun.  The  work  done,  so  far  as 
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the  number  of  elementary  substances  found  to  exist  in  it,  I  summed 
up  in  an  article  printed  in  the  last  July  number  of  this  Review, 
but  the  ten  years'  work  had  opened  up  a  great  number  of  problems 
above  and  beyond  the  question  of  the  number  of  elements  which 
exist  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  because  we  were  dealing  with  elements 
under  conditions  which  it  is  impossible  to  represent  and  experiment 
on  here. 

In  the  first  place,  the  temperature  of  the  sun  is  beyond  all  defi- 
nition ;  secondly,  the  vapours  are  not  confined  ;  and  thirdly,  there  is 
an  enormous  number  of  them  all  mixed  together,  and  free,  as  it  were, 
to  find  their  own  level.  Nor  is  this  all.  Astronomers  have  not  only 
determined  that  the  sun  is  a  star,  and  have  approximately  fixed  his 
place  in  nature  as  regards  size  and  brilliancy,  but  they  have  com- 
pared the  spectrum  of  this  star,  this  sun  of  ours,  with  those  of  the 
other  bodies  which  people  space,  and  have  thus  begun  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  science  which  we  may  christen  Comparative  Stellar 
Chemistry.  Dealing  with  the  knowledge  already  acquired  along  this 
line,  we  may  say  roughly  that  there  are  four  genera  of  stars  recog- 
nisable by  their  spectra. 

We  have  first  the  brightest  and  presumably  hottest  stars,  and  of 
these  the  spectrum  is  marvellously  simple — so  simple,  in  fact,  that 
we  say  their  atmospheres  consist  in  the  main  of  only  two  substances 
— a  .statement  founded  on  the  observation  that  the  lines  in  the 
spectra  are  matched  by  lines  which  we  see  in  the  spectra  of  hydrogen 
and  calcium  ;  there  are  traces  of  magnesium,  and  perhaps  of  sodium 
too,  but  the  faintness  of  the  indication  of  these  two  latter  substances 
only  intensifies  the  unmistakeable  development  of  the  phenomena  by 
which  the  existence  of  the  former  is  indicated. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  first  class  :  now  for  the  second.  In  this 
•we  find  our  sun.  In  the  spectra  of  stars  of  this  class,  the  indications  of 
hydrogen  are  distinctly  enfeebled,  the  evidences  by  which  the  existence 
of  calcium  has  been  traced  in  stars  of  the  first  class  are  increased  in 
intensity,  and,  accompanying  these  changes,  we  find  all  simplicity 
vanished  from  the  spectrum.  The  sodium  and  magnesium  indications 
have  increased,  and  a  spectrum  in  which  the  lines  obviously  visible 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  is  replaced  by  one  of  terrific  com- 
plexity. 

The  complexity  which  we  meet  with  in  passing  from  the  first  class 
to  the  second  is  one  brought  about  by  the  addition  of  the  lines 
produced  by  bodies  of  chemical  substances  of  moderate  atomic  weight. 
The  additional  complexity  observed  when  we  pass  from  the  second 
stage  to  the  third  is  brought  about  by  the  addition  of  lines  due  in 
the  main  to  bodies  of  higher  atomic  weight.  And — this  is  a  point  of 
the  highest  importance — at  the  third  stage  the  hydrogen,  which 
existed  in  such  abundance  in  stars  of  the  first  class,  has  now  entirely 
disappeared. 
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In  the  last  class  of  stars  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  fourth,  the 
lines  have  given  place  to  fluted  bands,  at  the  same  time  that  the  light 
and  colour  of  the  star  indicate  that  we  have  almost  reached  the 
stage  of  extinction. 

These  facts  have  long  been  familiar  to  students  of  solar  and  stellar 
physics ;  indeed,  in  a  letter  written  to  M.  Dumas,  December  3,  1873, 
and  printed  in  the  Comptes  Rendus,  I  thus  summarised  a  memoir 
which  has  since  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  :— 

n  semblo  que  plus  une  e"toile  est  chaude  plus  son  spectre  est  simple,  et  que,  les 
elements  me'talliques  se  font  voir  dans  1'ordre  de  lews  poids  atomiques.1 
Ainsi  nous  avons : 

1.  Des  e*toiles  tres-brillantes  ou  nous  ne  voyons  que  1'hydrogene,  en  quantity 
enorme,  et  le  magnesium  ; 

2.  Des  etoiles  plus  froides,  comme  notre  Soleil,  ou  nous  trouvons  : 

Hydrogene  +  Magnesium  +  Sodium 

Hydrogene  +  Magnesium  +  Sodium  +  Calcium  +  Fer,  ,  ,  ,  ; 

dans  ces  Etoiles,  pas  de  metalloi'des  : 

3.  Des  e"toiles  plus  froides  encore,  dans  lesquelles  tons  les  elements  me'talliques 
sont  Assocrfis,  ou  leurs  lignes  ne  sont  plus  visibles,  et  ou  nous  n'avons  que  les 
spectres  des  me'talloides  et  des  composes. 

4.  Plus  une  e"toile  est  age"e,  plus  Vliydrogene  libre  disparait ;  sur  la  terre,  nous 
ne  trouvons  plus  d'hydrogene  en  liberte". 

II  me  semble  que  ces  faits  sont  les  preuves  de  plusieurs  ide"es  emises  par  vous. 
J'ai  pense*  que  nous  pouvions  imaginer  une '  dissociation  celeste,  qui  continue  le 
travail  de  nos  fourneaux,  et  que  le  metalloi'des  sont  des  composes  qui  sont  dissocie"s 
par  la  temperature  solaire,  pendant  que  les  e'le'ments  me'talliques  monatomiques, 
dont  les  poids  atomiques  sont  les  moindres,  sont  pre"cisement  ceux  qui  re"sistent  meme 
a  la  temperature  des  e"toiles  les  plus  chaudes. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  should  state  that  while  observations  of 
the  sun  have  since  shown  that  calcium  should  be  introduced  between 
hydrogen  and  magnesium  for  that  luminary,  Dr.  Huggins'  photo- 
graphs have  demonstrated  the  same  fact  for  the  stars,  so  that  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  independent  of  all  hypotheses,  the 
facts  may  be  represented  as  follows  :2 — 

Hottest  Stars       ,\  ( H  +  Ca  +  Mg 

Sun  .  .LLines  ofJH  +  Ca  +  Mg  +  Na  +  Fe 

Cooler  Stars         .j  [—    —    Mg  +  Na  +  Fe  +  Bi  +  Hg 

("     Fluted  Spectra 
Coolest    .    Fluted  bands  of  —    -I'^'Iii*-"^—    _    _  j     of  Metals  and 

I     Metalloids. 

'•''•''  '     T  ;.  i'    J;  i  ;'.'•'   .'. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  opinion  that  in  this  line  of 
facts  we  have  the  most  important  outcome  of  solar  work  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  if  there  were  none  others  in  support  of  them  the 

•     V>jV  ,-sj) 

1  The  old  system  of  atomic  weights  was  the  one  referred  to. 

2  Symbols  are  used  here  to  save  space.    H  =  Hydrogen,  Ca=  Calcium,  Mg  =  Mag- 
nesium, Na  =»  Sodium,  Fe  =  Iron,  Bi  =  Bismuth,  Eg  =  Mercury. 
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conclusion  would  still  stare  us  in  the  face  that  the  running  down 
of  temperature  in  a  mass  of  matter  which  is  eventually  to  form,  a 
star,  is  accompanied  by  a  gradually  increasing  complexity  of 
chemical  forms. 

This  then  is  the  result  of  one  branch  of  the  inquiry,  which  has 
consisted  in  a  careful  chronicling  of  the  spectroscopic  phenomena 
presented  to  our  study  by  the  various  stars. 

Experimentalists  have  observed  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen,  of 
calcium  and  so  forth  in  their  laboratories,  and  have  compared  the 
bright  lines  visible  in  the  spectra  with  the  dark  ones  in  the  stars, 
and  on  this  ground  they  have  announced  the  discovery  of  calcium 
in  the  sun  or  of  hydrogen  in  Sirius. 

In  all  this  work  they  have  taken  for  granted  that  in  the  spectrum 
thus  produced  in  their  laboratories,  they  have  been  dealing  with  the 
vibration  of  one  specific  thing,  call  it  atom,  molecule,  or  what  you 
will ;  that  the  vibrations  of  these  specific  molecules  have  produced  all 
the  lines  visible,  which  they  have  persistently  seen  and  mapped  in  each 
instance. 


II. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  my  recent  work  comes  in,  and  raises  the 
question  whether  what  has  been  thus  taken  for  granted  is  really  true. 
And  now  that  the  question  is  raised,  the  striking  thing  about  it  is 
that  it  was  not  asked  long  ago. 

One  reason  is  this.  Time  out  of  mind — or,  rather,  ever  since 
Nicolas  Le  Fevre,  who  was  sent  over  here  by  the  French  king  at  the 
request  of  our  English  one  at  the  time  the  Royal  Society  was  esta- 
blished, pointed  out  that  chemistry  was  the  art  of  separations  as 
well  as  of  transmutations — it  has  been  recognised  that  with  every 
increase  of  temperature,  or  dissociating  power,  bodies  were  separated 
from  each  other.  In  this  way  Priestley,  from  his  '  plomb  rouge ' 
separated  oxygen,  and  Davy  from  potass  separated  potassium ;  and  as 
a  final  result  of  the  labour  of  generations  of  chemists,  the  millionfold 
chemical  complexity  of  natural  bodies  in  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature  has  been  reduced  by  separations  till  only  some  sixty  so- 
called  elements  are  left. 

Now  this  magnificent  simplification  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  employment  of  moderate  temperatures — moderate,  that  is  to  say, 
in  comparison  with  the  transcendental  dissociating  energies  of  elec- 
tricity as  employed  in  our  modern  voltaic  arcs  and  electric  sparks. 

But,  in  the  observations  made  during  the  last  thirty  years  on 
the  spectra  of  bodies  rendered  incandescent  by  electricity,  we  have 
actually,  though  yet  scarcely  consciously,  been  employing  these 
transcendental  temperatures,  and  if  it  be  that  this  higher  grade  of 
heat  does  what  all  other  lower  grades  have  done,  then  the  spectrum 
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we  have  observed  in  each  case  is  not  the  record  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  particular  substance  which  we  have  put  into  the  arc  and  with 
which  we  have  imagined  ourselves  to  be  working  alone,  but  of  all  the 
simpler  substances  produced  by  the'  short  or  long  series  of  the 
'  separations '  effected. 

The  question,  then,  it  will  be  seen,  is  an  appeal  to  the  law  of 
continuity,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  Is  a  temperature  higher 
than  any  yet  applied  to  act  in  the  same  way  as  each  higher  tempera- 
ture, which  has  hitherto  been  applied,  has  done  ?  Or  is  there  to  be 
some  unexplained  break  in  the  uniformity  of  nature's  processes  ? 

The  definite  reason  for  my  asking  the  question  at  the  present 
time  has  been  this.  The  final  reduction  of  four  years'  work  at  a 
special  branch  of  the  subject  to  which  I  will  refer  presently,  on  the 
assumption  that  at  the  temperature  of  the  electric  arc  we  do  not  get 
such  '  simplifications,'  has  landed  me  in  the  most  hopeless  confusion, 
and  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  finding  a  higher  law  than  that  on  which 
I  have  been  working,  my  four  years'  work,  in  this  direction  at  all 
events,  will  have  missed  its  aim. 

III. 

This  and  other  reasons  compel  me  to  hold  that  the  answer  to  the 
question  put  is,  that  these  transcendental  temperatures  do  dissociate, 
and  that  therefore  what  has  hitherto  been  taken  for  granted  is,  in  all 
probability,  not  true.  But  before  I  proceed  to  give  the  reasons  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  me,  I  must,  at  the  risk  of  being  both  technical  and 
tedious  when  I  should  wish  to  be  neither,  lead  up  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  arguments  I  have  used. 

IV. 

The  spectroscope,  however  simple  or  complex  it  may  be,  is  an 
instrument  which  allows  us  to  observe  the  image  of  the  slit  through 
which  the  light  enters  it,  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  If  the  light 
contains  rays  of  every  wave  length,  then  the  images  formed  by  each 
will  be  so  close  together  that  the  spectrum  will  be  continuous,  that 
is,  without  break.  If  the  light  contains  only  certain  wave  lengths, 
then  we  shall  get  certain,  and  not  all,  of  the  possible  images  of  the 
slit,  and  the  spectrum  will  be  discontinuous. 

Again,  if  we  have  an  extremely  complex  light  source,  let  us  say  a 
solid  and  a  mixture  of  gases  giving  us  light,  and  we  allow  the  light 
to  enter,  so  to  speak,  indiscriminately  into  the  spectroscope,  then  in 
each  part  of  the  spectrum  we  shall  get  a  summation — a  complex 
record — of  the  light  of  the  same  wave  length  proceeding  from  all  the 
different  light  waves.  But  if  by  means  of  a  lens  we  form  an  image 
of  the  light-source,  so  that  each  particular  part  shall  be  impressed 
in  its  proper  place  on  the  slit  plate,  then  in  the  spectrum  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  light  will  be  sorted  out. 
VOL.  V.— No.  24.  U 
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There  is  a  simple  experiment  which  shows  clearly  the  different 
results  obtained.  If  we  observe  the  light  of  a  candle  with  the 
spectroscope  in  the  ordinary  manner,  that]is  by  placing  the  candle  in 
front  of  the  slit  at  some  little  distance  from  it,  we  see  a  band  of 
colour — a  continuous  spectrum — and  in  one  particular  part  of  the 
band  we  see  a  yellow  line,  and  occasionally  in  the  green  and  in  the 
blue  parts  of  the  band  other  lines  are  observable.  Now,  if  we  throw 
an  image  of  the  candle  on  to  the  slit — the  slit  being  horizontal  and 
the  image  of  the  candle  vertical — we  then  get  three  perfectly  distinct 
spectra.  We  find  that  the  interior  of  the  candle,  that  is  the  blue 
part  (best  observed  at  the  bottom  of  the  candle),  gives  us  one  spectrum, 
the  white  part  gives  us  another,  while  on  the  outside  of  the  candle, 
so  faint  as  to  be  almost  invisible  to  the  eye,  there  is  a  region  which 
gives  us  a  perfectly  distinct  spectrum  with  a  line  in  the  yellow.  In 
this  way  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  determining  the  co- 
existence of  three  light-sources,  each  with  its  proper  spectrum,  in 
the  light  of  a  common  candle. 

"We  see  in  a  moment  that  much  the  same  condition  of  affairs  will 
be  brought  about,  if,  instead  of  using  a  candle,  we  use  an  electric 
arc,  in  which  the  pure  vapour  of  the  substance  which  is  being  rendered 
incandescent  fills  the  whole  interval  between  the  poles,  the  number 
of  particles  being  smaller  and  the  degree  of  incandescence  being 
less  intense  at  the  sides  of  the  arc.  By  an  easily  understood  artifice 
we  can  throw  an  image  of  a  horizontal  arc  on  a  vertical  slit ;  the 
slit  will  give  then  the  spectrum  of  a  section  of  the  arc  at  right 
angles  to  its  length.  The  vapour  which  exists  furthest  from  the 
core  of  the  arc  has  a  much  more  simple  spectrum  than  that  of  the 
core  of  the  arc  itself.  The  spectrum  of  the  core  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  lines,  all  of  which  die  out  until  the  part  of  it  furthest 
from  the  centre  gives  but  one  line. 

In  this  way  the  spectrum  of  each  substance  furnishes  us  with 
long  and  short  lines,  the  long  lines  being  common  to  the  more  and 
the  less  intensely  heated  parts  of  the  arc,  .and  the  short  lines  confined 
to  the  more  heated  ones  only.  This  is  the  first  step. 

V. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  enter  thus  at  length  into  the  origin  of 
the  terms  long  and  short  lines,  because  almost  all  the  subsequent 
work  which  need  be  referred  to  now  has  had  for  its  object  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  phenomena  presented  by  them  under  different  con- 
ditions. The  first  results  obtained  were  as  follows : — 

1.  When  a  metallic  vapour  was  subjected  to  admixture  with 
another  gas  or  vapour,  or  to  reduced  pressure,  I  found  that  its  spec- 
trum became  simplified  by  the  abstraction  of  the  shortest  lines  and 
by  the  thinning  of  many  of  the  remaining  ones.  To  obtain  reduc- 
tion of  pressure,  the  metals  were  enclosed  in  tubes  in  which  a  partial 
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vacuum  was  produced.     In  all  these  experiments  it  ^uas  found  that 
the  longest  lines  invariably  remained  most  persistently.1 

2.  When  we  use  metals  chemically  combined  with  a  metalloid — 
in  other  words,  when  we  pass  from  a  metal  to  one  of  its  salts  (I  used 
chlorine) — only  the  longest  lines  of  the  metal  remain.     Their  number 
is  large  in  the  case  of  elements  of  low  atomic  weight,  and  small 
in  the  case  of  elements  of  high  atomic  weight. 

3.  When  we  use  metals  mechanically  mixed,  only  the  longest 
lines  of  the  smallest  constituent   remain.     On   this  point  I  must 
enlarge  somewhat  by  referring  to  a  series  of  experiments  recorded 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  (1 87 3). 

A  quantity  of  the  larger  constituent,  generally  from  five  to  ten 
grammes,  was  weighed  out,  the  weighing  being  accurate  to  the  frac- 
tion of  a  milligramme  ;  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  the  smaller 
constituent  was  calculated  to  give,  when  combined,  a  mixture  of  a 
definite  percentage  composition  by  weight  (this  being  more  easily 
obtainable  than  a  percentage  composition  by  volume). 

The  quantities  generally  chosen  were  10,  5,  1,  and  O'l  per  cent. 

In  a  few  cases,  with  metals  known  to  have  very  delicate  spectral 
reactions,  a  mixture  of  O'Ol  per  cent,  was  prepared. 

Observations  were  then  made  of  the  spectrum  of  each  specimen, 
and  the  result  was  recorded  in  maps  in  the  following  manner  :— 
First,  the  pure  spectrum  of  the  smallest  constituent  was  observed, 
and  the  lines  laid  down  from  Thalen's  map. 

The  series  thus  mapped  were  as  follows : — 

Tiu  + Cadmium     percentages  of  Cadmium     10,5,1,     O15 
Lead  +  Zinc  „  Zinc  10,5,1,    0-1 

Lead  +  Magnesium        „  Magnesium  10,  1,  O'l,  O'Ol 

The  observations  showed  that  the  lines  of  the  smallest  constituent 
disappeared  as  the  quantity  got  less.  Although  we  had  here  the  germs 
of  a  quantitative  spectrum  analysis,  the  germs  only  were  present, 

1  In  the  case  of  zinc  the  effect  of  these  circumstances  was  very  marked,  and 
they  may  be  given  as  a  sample  of  the  phenomena  generally  observed.  When  the 
pressure-gauge  connected  with  a  Sprengel  pump  stood  at  from  35  to  40  millimetres, 
the  spectrum  at  the  part  observed  was  normal,  except  that  the  two  lines  4924  and 
4911  (both  of  which,  when  the  spectrum  is  observed  under  the  normal  pressure,  are 
lines  with  thick  wings)  were  considerably  reduced  in  width.  On  the  pump  being 
started  these  lines  rapidly  decreased  in  length,  as  did  the  line  at  4679, — 4810  and 
4721  being  almost  unaffected;  at  last  the  two  at  4924  and  4911  vanished,  as  did 
4679,  and  appeared  only  at  intervals  as  spots  on  the  poles,  the  two  4810  and  4721 
remaining  little  changed  in  length,  though  much  in  brilliancy.  This  experiment 
was  repeated  four  times,  and  on  each  occasion  the  gauge  was  found  to  be  almost  at 
the  same  point,  viz. : — 

1st  observation,  when  the  lines  4924  and  4911  were  gone,  the  gauge 

stood  at    30  millimetres. 

2nd  „  „  ,,  »  i, 

3rd  „  „  „  29          „ 

4th  „  „  ,,  „  31  „ 

u2 
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because,  from  the  existence  of  several  'critical  points,'  and  great 
variations  due  to  other  causes,  the  results  obtained  were  not  constant. 
In  a  subsequent  research  on  the  gold-copper  alloys  used  in  the 
coinage,  Mr.  Koberts,  the  Chemist  of  the  Mint,  and  myself  were  able 
to  show  that  the  shortening  in  the  length  of  the  lines  by  reduced 
quantity  was  such  a  definite  physical  effect  following  upon  reduced 
quantity,  that  a  difference  of  l  0  j,00  part  of  copper  in  gold  could  be 
detected. 

VI. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  the  facts  utilised  in  the  work  which 
has  led  up  to  the  subject  discussed  in  the  present  paper. 

They  have  been  utilised  along  two  perfectly  distinct  lines  of 
thought. 

(1)  They  have  been  used  in  an  attempt  to  enable  us  to  produce  a 
spectrum  of  a  substance  free  from  lines  due  to  the  impurities  which 
are  almost  always  present. 

(2)  They  have  been  used  to  indicate  the  existence  and  amount  of 
dissociation  when  acknowledged  compounds  have  been  submitted  to 
the  action  of  different  and  increasing  temperatures. 

I  will  deal  with  (1)  first. 

The  purification  of  the  spectrum  is  conducted  as  follows : — The 
spectrum  of  the  element  is  first  confronted  with  the  spectra  of  the 
substances  most  likely  to  be  present  as  impurities.  This  is  most 
conveniently  done  by  photographing  the  spectra  on  the  same  plate 
one  above  the  other,  so  that  common  lines  are  continuous. 

The  retention  or  rejection  of  lines  coincident  in  two  or  more 
spectra  is  determined  by  observing  in  which  spectrum  the  line  is 
thickest  ;  where  several  elements  are  mapped  at  once,  all  their 
spectra  are  photographed  on  the  same  plate,  as  by  this  means  the  pre- 
sence of  one  of  the  substances  as  an  impurity  in  the  others  can  be  at 
once  detected. 

Lines  due  to  impurities,  if  any  are  thus  traced,  are  marked  for 
omission  from  the  map  and  their  true  sources  recorded,  while  any 
line  that  is  observed  to  vary  in  length  and  thickness  in  the  various 
photographs  is  at  once  suspected  to  be  an  impurity  line,  and  if  traced 
to  such  is  likewise  marked  for  omission.  I  give  a  case. 

The  two  lines  H  and  K  (3933  and  3968),  assigned  both  to  iron 
and  calcium  by  Angstrom,  are  proved  to  belong  to  calcium  in  the 
following  way : — 

a.  The  lines  are  well  represented  in  the  spectrum  of  commercial 
wrought  iron,  but  are  absolutely  coincident  with  two  thick  lines  in 
the  spectrum  of  calcium  chloride  with  which  the  iron  spectrum  was 
confronted. 

b.  The  lines  are  represented  by  mere  traces  in  the  spectrum  of  a 
specimen  of  pure  iron  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Matthiessen.     Both 
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the  poles  between  which  the  arc  passed  were  of  iron,  one  consisting  of 
an  ingot  of  the  metal  which  had  been  cast  in  a  lime-mould. 

c.  The  lines  are  altogether  absent  in  a  photograph  of  pure  iron, 
where  both  the  poles  were  of  the  pure  metal  not  cast  in  lime,  and  they 
are  likewise  absent  in  a  photograph  of  the  spectrum  of  the  Lenarto 
meteorite. 

By  eliminating  lines  due  to  impurities  in  the  manner  just 
described,  a  spectrum  is  at  length  obtained,  of  which  every  line  is 
assignable  to  the  particular  element  photographed,  the  same  tem- 
perature being  employed  in  the  case  'of  all  the  elements  observed. 

With  regard  to  the  second  line  of  work,  I  should  commence  by 
stating  that  from  a  beautiful  series  of  researches  carried  on  by  several 
methods,  Mitscherlich  concluded  in  1864,  that  every  compound  of 
the  first  order  heated  to  a  temperature  adequate  for  the  produc- 
tion of  light,  which  is  not  decomposed,  exhibits  a  spectrum  peculiar 
to  this  compound. 

In  some  experiments  of  my  own,  communicated  to  the  Eoyal 
Society  in  1873,  I  observed  : 

First.  That  whether  the  spectra  of  iodides,  bromides,  &c.,  be 
observed  in  the  flame  or  a  weak  spark,  only  the  longest  lines  of  the 
metals  are  visible,  showing  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  simple 
metal  is  present  as  a  result  of  partial  dissociation,  and  that  by  in- 
creasing the  temperature,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  dissocia- 
tion, the  other  lines  of  the  metal  appear  in  the  order  of  their  length 
with  each  rise  of  temperature. 

Secondly.  I  convinced  myself  that  while  in  air,  after  the  first 
application  of  heat,  the  spectra  and  metallic  lines  are  in  the 
main  the  same,  in  hydrogen  the  spectra  are  different  for  each  com- 
pound, and  true  metallic  lines  are  represented  according  to  the 
volatility  of  the  compound,  only  the  very  longest  lines  being  visible 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  least  volatile  compound. 

Thirdly.  I  found  that  with  a  considerable  elevation  of  temperature, 
the  spectrum  of  the  compound  faded  almost  into  invisibility. 

These  results  enable  us  to  make  the  following  statement : — 

A  compound  body,  such  as  a  salt  of  calcium,  has  as  definite  a 
spectrum  as  that  given  by  the  so-called  elements ;  but  while  the  spec- 
trum of  the  metallic  element  itself  consists  of  lines,  the  number  and 
thickness  of  some  of  which  increase  with  increased  quantity,  the 
spectrum  of  the  compound  consists  in  the  main  of  flutings  and  bands, 
which  increase  in  like  manner. 

In  short,  the  molecules  of  a  simple  body  and  a  compound  one 
are  affected  in  the  same  manner  by  an  increase  in  their  quantity  in  so 
far  as  their  spectra  are  concerned  ;  in  other  words,  both  spectra  have 
their  long  and  short  lines,  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  element 
being  represented  by  bands  or  fluted  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
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compound ;  and  in  each  case  the  greatest  simplicity  of  the  spectrum 
depends  upon  the  smallest  quantity,  and  the  greatest  complexity  upon 
the  greatest. 

The  heat  required  to  act  upon  such  a  compound  as  a  salt  of 
calcium,  so  as  to  render  its  spectrum  visible,  dissociates  the  com- 
pound according  to  its  volatility  ;  the  number  of  true  metallic  lines 
which  thus  appear  is  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  the  metal  resulting 
from  the  dissociation,  and  as  the  metal  lines  increase  in  number,  the 
compound  bands  thin  out. 

VII. 

These  results  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
recent  work. 

First  with  regard  to  impurity  elimination.  I  find  that  although 
the  method  is  good  for  detecting  and  eliminating  impurities,  there 
are  still  short  line  coincidences  between  metals  ivhich  are  pure. 

This  *  higher  law  '  has  come  out  in  the  following  manner  : — 

For  the  last  four  years  I  have  been  engaged  upon  the  preparation  of 
a  map  of  the  solar  spectrum  on  a  large  scale,  the  work  including  a  com- 
parison of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  with  those  visible  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  vapour  of  each  of  the  metallic  elements  in  the  electric  arc. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  work,  at  all  events  in 
intention,  I  may  state  that  the  complete  spectrum  of  the  sun,  on  the 
scale  of  the  working  map,  will  be  half  a  furlong  long ;  that  to  map 
the  metallic  lines  and  purify  the  spectra  in  the  manner  described, 
more  than  100,000  observations  have  been  made  and  about  two  thou- 
sand photographs  taken. 

In  some  of  these  photographs  we  have  vapours  compared  with 
the  sun ;  in  others  vapours  compared  with  each  other ;  and  others 
again  have  been  taken  to  show  which  lines  are  long  and  which  are 
short  in  the  spectra. 

A  rigorous  application  of  the  system  of  impurity  elimination 
formed,  of  course,  a  large  part  of  the  work. 

The  final  reduction  of  the  photographs  of  all  the  metallic  ele- 
ments in  the  region  39-40 — a  reduction  I  began  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year — summarised  all  the  observations  of  metallic  spectra'  com- 
pared with  the  Fraunhofer  lines  accumulated  during  the  whole  period 
of  observation,  and  all  the  results  of  the  impurity  elimination. 

Now  this  reduction  has  shown  me  that  the  hypothesis  that  iden- 
tical lines  in  different  spectra  are  due  to  impurities  is  not  sufficient. 
I  show  in  detail  in  the  paper  the  hopeless  confusion  in  which  I  have 
been  landed. 

I  find  short  line  coincidences  between  many  metals  the  im- 
purities of  which  have  been  eliminated,  or  in  which  the  freedom  from 
mutual  impurity  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  absence  of  the 
longest  lines. 
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The  explanation  of  this  result  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  elements 
are  elementary,  does  not  lie  on  the  surface,  but  it  does  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  are  compounds  and  behave  like  them. 

This  is  the  first  point.  We  now  pass  from  the  results  brought 
about  at  the  same  temperature  with  different  substances  to  those 
observed  at  different  temperatures  with  the  same  substance. 

I  find  that  when  the  temperature  is  greatly  varied,  the  elements 
behave  spectroscopically  exactly  as  compound  bodies  do,  as  we  have 
already  seen.  New  lines  are  developed  with  increasing  temperatures, 
and  others  fade  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  metallic  lines  made  their 
appearance  in  the  salts  at  the  expense  of  the  latter,  which  faded  too. 

In  short,  the  observations  and  reasoning  which  I  formerly  employed 
to  show  how  acknowledged  compounds  behaved  in  the  spectroscope 
are  now  seen  to  indicate  the  compound  nature  of  the  chemical 
elements  themselves. 

In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Eoyal  Society  in  1874,  referring, 
among  other  matters,  to  the  reversal  of  some  lines  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum, I  remarked : — 

It  is  obvious  that  greater  attention  will  have  to  be  given  to  the  precise  character 
as  well  as  to  the  position  of  each  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  in  the  thickness  of  which 
I  have  already  observed  several  anomalies.  I  may  refer  more  particularly  at 
present  to  the  two  H  lines  3933  and  3968  belonging  to  calcium,  which  are  much 
thicker  in  all  photographs  of  the  solar  spectrum  (I  might  have  added  that  they 
were  by  far  the  thickest  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum)  than  the  largest  calcium  line 
of  this  region  (4226'3),  this  latter  being  invariably  thicker  than  the  H  lines  in  all 
photographs  of  the  calcium  spectrum,  and  remaining,  moreover,  visible  in  the 
spectrum  of  substances  containing  calcium  in  such  small  quantities  as  not  to  show 
any  traces  of  the  H  lines. 

How  far  this  and  similar  variations  between  photographic  records  and  the  solar 
spectrum  are  due  to  causes  incident  to  the  photographic  record  itself,  or  to  variations 
in  the  intensities  of  the  various  molecular  vibrations  under  solar  and  terrestrial  con- 
ditions, are  questions  which  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  been  unable  to  discuss. 

The  progress  of  the  work  has  shown  that  the  differences  here  in- 
dicated are  not  exceptions,  but  are  truly  typical  when  the  minute 
anatomy  of  the  solar  spectrum  is  studied. 

Kirchhoff,  indeed,  as  early  as  1869  seems  to  have  got  a  glimpse 
of  the  same  thing,  for  in  his  memorable  paper,  which  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  work,  he  is  careful  to  state 
that  the  sixty  iron  lines  in  the  sun  to  which  'he  referred,  agree 
*  as  a  rule '  in  intensity  with  those  observed  in  the  electric  spark. 
Those  who  have  given  an  account  of  his  work  have  not  always  been 
so  cautious.  Indeed,  I  find  my  friend  Professor  Eoscoe 2  running 
beyond  the  record  in  the  following  sentence : — 

In  order  to  map  and  determine  the  positions  of  the  bright  lines  found  in  the 

electric  spectra  of  the  various  metals,  Kirchhoff,  as  I  have  already  stated,  employed 

the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  as  his  guides.    Judge  of  his  astonishment  when 

he  observed  that  dark  solar  lines  occur  in  positions  connected  with  those  of  all  the 

2  Spectrum  Analysis,  3rd  edit.  p.  240. 
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bright  iron  lines  !  Exactly  as  the  sodium  lines  were  identical  with  Fraunhofer's 
lines,  so  for  each  of  the  iron  lines  of  which  Kirchhoff  and  Angstrom  have  mapped 
no  less  than  460,  a  dark  solar  line  was  seen  to  correspond.  Not  only  had  each 
line  its  dark  representative  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  the  breadth  and  degree  of 
shade  of  the  two  sets  of  lines  were  seen  to  agree  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the  brightest 
iron  lines  corresponding  to  the  darkest  solar  lines, 

This  statement  (the  italics  are  mine)  was  made  to  prove  the  ab- 
solutely identical  nature  of  the  iron  vapour  in  the  sun's  atmosphere 
and  in  the  electric  spark.  As  the  statement  is  erroneous,  the  vapours 
can  hardly  be  identical. 


vnr. 

Such,  then,  is  the  reasoning  on  which  I  base  the  two  counts  in 
the  indictment  against  the  simple  nature  of  the  elementary  bodies. 

First,  the  common  lines  visible  in  the  spectra  of  different  ele- 
ments at  high  identical  temperatures  point  to  a  common  origin. 

Secondly,  the  different  lines  visible  in  the  spectra  of  the  same 
substance  at  high  and  low  temperatures  indicate  that  at  high 
temperatures  dissociation  goes  on  as  continuously  as  it  is  generally 
recognised  to  do  at  all  lower  temperatures. 

In  my  paper  I  attempt  to  show  that  if  we  grant  that  the  highest 
temperatures  produce  common  bases — in  other  wol'ds,  if  the  elements 
are  really  compounds — all  the  phenomena  so  difficult  to  account  for 
on  the  received  hypothesis  find  a  simple  and  sufficient  explanation. 
And  with  regard  to  the  second  count,  I  discuss  the  cases  of  calcium,, 
iron,  lithium,  and  hydrogen.  I  might  have  brought,  and  shall  subse- 
quently bring,  other  cases  forward.  In  all  these  I  show  that  the 
lines  most  strongly  developed  at  the  highest  temperatures  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  are  seen  almost  alone  in  the  spectra  of  the  hottest 
stars,  and  which  alone  are  obviously  present  in  the  spectrum  of  our 
own  sun.  This  last  fact  suggests  that  the  sun  ought  to  be  brought 
into  court  on  this  matter,  because  if  it  be  true  that  the  temperature 
of  the  arc  breaks  up  the  elements,  then  the  higher  temperature  of  the 
sun  should  do  this  in  a  still  more  effective  manner. 

I  have  put  this  question  to  the  sun,  and  I  have  communicated  a 
second  paper  to  the  Eoyal  Society,  stating  my  grounds  for  the  belief 
that  all  the  solar  phenomena  we  have  been  watching  with  our  spec- 
troscopes for  the  last  ten  years  cannot  be  explained  on  the  existing 
hypothesis,  and  that  they  are  simply  and  sufficiently  explained  on  the 
new  one. 

IX. 

What  I  have  next  to  do,  then,  is  to  show  how  the  facts  available 
for  this  appeal  have  been  got  together. 
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In  the  region  above  the  photosphere  of  the  sun  where  variously 
coloured  phenomena  are  seen  during  eclipses — a  region  which  I  have 
named  on  that  account  the  chromosphere  at  Dr.  Sharpey's  suggestion — 
we  find,  by  the  method  introduced  some  ten  years  ago,  bright  lines  of 
different  heights  all  round  the  sun,  these  bright  lines  acting  as 
sounding  lines  and  teaching  us  the  depth  of  the  various  incandescent 
vapours  overlying  the  photosphere.  There  is  generally  no  part  of 
the  sun's  circumference  where  they  are  absent,  because  vapour  of 
some  kind  is  always  being  thrown  up.  At  the  period  of  maximum 
sun  spots  their  number  is  large,  and  in  solar  storms  hundreds  may  be 
seen  at  once,  and  of  marvellous  brilliancy. 

This  is  what  I  said  about  them  in  187 13  at  Cambridge : — 

The  heights  of  the  various  lines  observed  change  very  slowly  at  times  in  sweep- 
ing over  a  long  arc,  at  others  rapidly  over  a  short  one,  over  a  region  in  fact  where 
there  is  a  prominence.  The  shorter  lines  are  generally  visible  only  where  the 
higher  lines  are  highest,  and  are  most  numerous  where  the  highest  lines  are 
brightest. 

Now  what  substances  do  these  lines  indicate  ? 

The  longest  lines  are  due  to  hydrogen,  as  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
prolongations  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  c,  F,  one  near  G  and  h,  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
The  next  highest  line,  one  in  the  orange,  corresponds  with  no  absorption  line  in 
the  spectrum,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  represents  a  new  element.  The 
heights  of  the  other  lines  with  corresponding  Fraunhofer  lines,  when  visible  in  the 
same  prominence,  are  almost  invariably  in  the  following  order  : — 

Magnesium  or  Sodium,  highest ; 

Nickel  or  Barium,  next  below ; 

Iron  and  other  lines,  shortest. 

The  number  of  the  lines,  and  their  height  and  brilliancy,  evidently  depend  upon 
some  action  coming  from  below,  from  the  region  of  greater  heat. 

l)uring  the  accumulation  of  these  facts,  however,  many  phenomena 
difficult  of  explanation  presented  themselves. 

I  had  already  (in  1869)4  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
list  of  these  lines  ;  and  I  remarked  : — 

I  refrain  from  dwelling  on  this  list  at  present,  except  to  point  out  that  taking 
iron  as  an  instance,  and  assuming  that  the  iron  lines  mapped  by  Angstrom  and 
Kirchhoff  are  due  to  iron  only,  I  have  only  been  able  up  to  the  present  time  to  detect 
three  lines  out  of  the  total  number  (400)  in  the  spectrum  of  the  lower  regions  of  the 
chromosphere — a  fact  full  of  promise  as  regards  the  results  of  future  laboratory 
work.  The  same  remark  applies  to  magnesium  and  barium. 

The  work,  of  which  these  were  only  the  germs,  has  been  carried 
on  since  1869  with  the  most  important  results,  both  in  America  by 
Professor  Young,  and  in  Italy  by  Professor  Tacchini,  and  has  re- 
vealed the  most  striking  anomalies ;  nevertheless,  loyal  to  the  old 
views,  we  have  all  of  us  continued  to  talk  of  '  injections  of  iron  into 
the  chromosphere,'  '  magnesium  prominences,'  and  the  like. 

8  '  On  the  Atmosphere  of  the  Sun,'  Rede  Lecture,  1871. 
«  Proc,.  Royal  Society,  No.  115,  1869. 
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The  further  the  work  was  pushed,  however,  the  greater  became 
the  difficulty ;  and  Professor  Young,  at  the  end  of  an  admirable 
memoir  in  which  he  summed  up  the  observations  accumulated  during 
an  expedition  made  for  the  purpose  of  solar  observations  to  Sherman, 
a  point  8,000  feet  high  in  the  Eocky  Mountains,  was  compelled  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  lines  which  he  had  seen  most  frequently  were 
lines  common  to  two  or  more  elements.  He  writes  : 5 — 

Two  explanations  suggest  themselves.  The  first,  which  seems  rather  the  more 
probable,  is  that  the  metals  operated  upon  by  the  observer  who  mapped  their 
spectra  were  not  absolutely  pure — either  the  iron  contained  traces  of  calcium  and 
titanium,  or  vice  versa.  If  this  supposition  is  excluded,  then  we  seem  to  be 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  some  such  similarity  between  the  molecules 
of  the  different  metals  as  renders  them  susceptible  of  certain  synchronous  periods  of 
vibrations — a  resemblance,  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  molecules  are  built 
up  out  of  the  constituent  atoms,  sufficient  to  establish  between  them  an  important 
physical  (and  probably  chemical)  relationship. 

If  I  understand  Professor  Young  aright,  his  last  words  refer  to 
what  have  been  generally  termed  physical  coincidences,  that  is,  cases 
in  which  the  common  lines,  being  proved  not  to  be  due  to  impurity, 
are  ascribed  to  common  vibrations  of  dissimilar  molecules. 

Hitherto,  then,  we  may  say,  when  observations  have  been  made  of 
the  lines  visible  in  the  sun's  chromosphere,  by  means  of  the  method 
introduced  by  Janssen  and  myself  in  1868,  the  idea  has  been  that  we 
witness  in  solar  storms  the  ejection  of  vapours  of  metallic  elements 
ivith  which  ive  are  familiar  from  the  photosphere.  Common  lines 
have  been  observed,  but  they  have  been  explained  away. 

A  preliminary  discussion  of  the  vast  store  of  observations  recorded 
by  the  Italian  astronomers  (chief  among  them  Professor  Tacchini), 
Professor  Young,  and  myself,  has,  however,  shown  me  that  this  view  is 
in  all  probability  unsound.  The  lines  observed  are  in  almost  all 
cases  what  I  have  described  as  basic  lines ;  of  these  I  may  here  refer 
to  the  following : — 

&3  ascribed  by  Angstrom  and  Kirchhoff  to  iron  and  nickel. 
b4          „  „  to  magnesium  and  iron. 

5268  „  „  to  cobalt  and  iron.6 

5269  „  „  to  calcium  and  iron. 
5235      „              „  to  cobalt  and  iron. 
5017      „              „  to  nickel. 

.  i,  4215      „  „  to  calcium,  but  to  strontium  by  myself. 

5416  an  unnamed  line. 

.'•»Ui    r.j.*l     !  ..J,    jiuJUjJlii     'jOti.  .  :iO'l*J.    ('J     vi/.Ji     ill     L>-*i*    e^C(ifU  i     U-.  <.-•/>:«.' i'i 

If  the  lines  are  basic,  they  cannot  be  due  to  impurities.  Again,  the 
number  of  times  a  line  has  been  observed  may  vary  from  a  hundred  to 

s  Solar  Physics,  p.  615. 

6  The  figures  employed  in  this  and  the  following  instances  represent  the 
lineal  wave-lengths. 
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five,  and  if  we  consider  this  frequency  of  apparition  we  have  a  method 
of  testing  the  physical  coincidence  hypothesis.  Speaking  roughly,  I 
find  that  the  more  frequently  a  line  has  been  seen,  the  greater  the 
number  of  elements  to  which  it  is  common.  For  instance,  the  h  line 
of  hydrogen  was  seen  a  hundred  times.  I  have  photographed  it  in 
the  spectra  of  eight  different  chemical  elements.  64  was  seen  forty 
times.  I  have  observed  it  in  •  six  elements  under  circumstances 
which  put  impurity  out  of  the  question. 

Again,  most  striking  fact  of  all,  when  we  leave  out  of  conside- 
ration the  substances  visible  in  Sirius,  the  longest  and  strongest  lines 
of  the  elements  as  we  know  them  scarcely  appear  at  all.  It  is  the 
feeble  line  that  claims  all  our  attention,  and  insists  upon  being  regis- 
tered. 

X. 

Hence  I  hold  that  the  appeal  to  the  sun  from  this  special  point 
of  view  is  entirely  in  my  favour,  and  following  out  the  reasoning 
previously  employed,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bright 
lines  in  the  solar  chromosphere  are  chiefly  lines  due  to  the  not  yet 
isolated  bases  of  the  so-called  elements. 

If  this  be  granted,  then  we  can  make  a  gigantic  stride  forward, 
for  it  is  clear  that  the  solar  phenomena  in  their  totality  are  in  all 
probability  due  to  dissociation  at  the  photospheric  level,  and  asso- 
ciation at  higher  levels.  In  this  way  the  vertical  currents  in  the 
solar  atmosphere,  both  ascending  and  descending,  intense  absorption 
in  sun-spots,  their  association  with  the  faculse,  and  the  apparently 
continuous  spectrum  of  the  corona  and  its  structure,  find  an  easy 
solution. 

We  are  yet  as  far  as  ever  from  a  demonstration  of  the  cause  of 
the  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  sun  ;  but  the  excess  of  so- 
called  calcium  with  minimum  sun-spots,  and  excess  of  so-called  hy- 
drogen with  maximum  sun-spots,  follow  naturally  from  the  hypothesis, 
and  afford  indications  that  the  temperature  of  the  hottest  region  in 
the  sun  closely  approximates  to  that  of  the  reversing  layer  in  stars  of 
the  type  of  Sirius  and  a  Lyrse. 

This  result  explains  the  various  thicknesses  of  the  lines  of  the 
so-called  elements  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  gives  a  chain  of  perfect 
continuity  of  phenomena  between  those  substances  which  do  not  yet 
exist  in  the  sun,  and  those  which  exist  alone  in  the  hottest  stars ;  for 
while  these  bright  line  phenomena  arise  in  the  hottest  region  of  the 
sun,  the  solar  spectrum  is  a  record  of  all  vibrations  of  all  the  sub- 
stances which  exist  from  the  coldest  region,  the  outer  part  of  the 
corona,  down  to  the  photosphere.  The  coldest,  most  complex  sub- 
stances have  their  record  written  most  faintly,  because  they  exist  in 
a  region  where  the  pressure  is  least. 

J.    NOBMAN    LOCKYEH. 
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OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE    WINTER 
EXHIBITIONS. 

I. 

1  IN  the  critical  study  of  art,  range  is  not  necessary  to  penetration,  and 
labour  should  be  directed  less  in  width  than  in  depth.'  '  The  most 
modest  work  may  contain  occasion  for  long  processes  of  analysis.' 
'  Very  great  laws  may  be  illustrated  in  a  very  small  compass.'  These 
are  reflections  of  an  accomplished  artist,  M.  Eugene  Fromentin, 
whom  France  has  lately  lost,  and  whose  essays  on  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  schools  are  among  the  most  valuable  things  ever  written 
about  painting  by  a  painter.  Such  reflections  cannot  but  come  up 
in  the  mind  of  the  student  when  he  enters  upon  studies  so  formi- 
dably various  and  extensive  as  those  to  which  the  two  great  winter 
exhibitions  just  now  invite  him.  Between  Burlington  House  and  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  there  are  at  this  moment  on  public  view  in  London 
works  of  the  old  masters  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  pictures,  three  hundred  and  twenty  miniature  portraits,  and 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty-four  sketches  and  studies ;  counting  doubt- 
ful examples,  and  extending  the  title  of  old  masters  to  certain  classics 
of  our  own  and  neighbouring  schools  who  have  died  in  recent  times ; 
but  not  counting  the  English  contemporary  school  of  water-colours. 
These  comprehensive  collections  include  examples  of  the  handiwork 
of  almost  every  man  or  group  of  men  who  have  practised  the  arts 
with  much  repute  in  Europe  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
nineteenth.  It  seems  ungracious  to  the  Eoyal  Academy  and  to  Sir 
Coutts  Lindsay,  who  have  brought  together  all  these  treasures  for  our 
benefit,  to  speak  of  the  regrets  which  mingle  with  our  gratitude  for 
their  exertions ;  but  since  regrets  there  are,  it  is  better  to  have  them 
out.  And  it  is  in  every  one's  mouth,  surely  not  without  justice,  that 
to  exhibit  so  much  in  one  season  is  to  kill  the  goose  with  the  golden 
eggs.  England,  rich  as  she  is,  cannot  contain  materials  for  repeating 
such  exhibitions  as  these ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  repeat  them,  to 
do  so  would  not  be  in  all  respects  desirable.  They  are  magnificent, 
they  are  full  of  pleasure  and  instruction  ;  but  their  contents  are  much 
too  numerous,  and  very  much  too  miscellaneous.  To  master  or  even 
properly  to  enjoy  them  in  the  given  time  is  impossible.  If  this 
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complaint  were  only  true  of  the  two  galleries  taken  together,  it  might 
be  replied  that  to  take  them  together  is  unfair,  since  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  one  another,  and  since  the  combined  result  of  the 
Royal  Academy  and  the  Grosvenor  Exhibitions  is  due  neither  to  co- 
operation, nor  yet  (it  may  be  hoped)  to  competition,  but  to  accident. 
The  complaint,  however,  is  true  of  each  exhibition  separately.  Excess, 
a  fault  though  a  generous  fault,  is  characteristic  of  both  alike. 

Granting  that  the  Royal  Academy  have  done  wisely  in  adding  to 
their  annual  show  of  pictures  new  elements  in  the  shape  of  engrav- 
ings, drawings,  miniatures,  and  the  rest,  they  would,  I  think,  have 
done  more  wisely  still  if  they  had  determined  to  draw  the  elements  to 
be  so  added  from  a  comparatively  narrow  range  in  each  year.  Thus,  the 
noble  series  of  studies  by  the  three  great  Italians,  Lionardo,  Michel- 
angelo, and  Raphael,  which  have  been  borrowed  from  Windsor  and 
Oxford,  with  supplements  from  Chatsworth  and  other  private  collec- 
tions, would  by  themselves  have  furnished  forth  in  this  department 
an  ample  exhibition  for  one  season.  The  collections  of  miniature 
portraits  lent  by  the  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Lord  Wharn- 
eliffe,  Messrs.  A.  Morrison,  Whitehead,  Joseph,  and  others,  these  again 
offer  a  whole  range  of  most  attractive  studies  on  a  scale,  and  as  it 
were  at  a  focus,  of  their  own ;  studies  in  history  and  biography,  in 
physiognomy,  character,  and  beauty,  and  in  the  successive  variations 
of  an  exquisite  skill  of  which  our  own  generation  has  lost  the  use. 
These  might  well  have  occupied  a  second  year,  either  by  themselves 
or  perhaps  in  connection  with  that  renowned  series  of  portrait 
drawings  by  Holbein  from  Windsor — for  history,  physiognomy,  and 
power  of  hand  together  the  most  instructive  in  the  world — which  is 
this  year  too  prodigally  thrown  in  with  all  the  rest.  Lastly,  the 
miscellaneous  drawings  of  many  schools,  Venetian,  Florentine,  Roman, 
Bolognese,  German,  Flemish,  Dutch,  French,  and  English,  which  now 
hang  in  Galleries  VII.  and  X.  at  Burlington  House,  might  with  advan- 
tage have  been  reserved  to  form  part  of  future  exhibitions  destined 
to  illustrate,  not  all  these  groups  at  once  in  the  history  of  art,  but  at 
most  some  two  or  three  groups  at  a  time.  For  there  is  very  much 
more  to  be  learned  at  a  time,  and  to  better  purpose,  by  the  study  of 
twenty  works  of  one  school  or  one  hand,  than  by  the  study  of  twenty 
works  of  as  many  different  schools  or  hands.  In  the  latter  case,  one 
example  does  not  explain,  carry  on,  or  furnish  the  comment  to 
another;  the  apprehension  is  hurried  through  a  series  of  changes 
and  contrast?,  and  has  not  time  to  understand  or  accommodate  itself 
to  the  peculiarities  of  one  artist,  his  choice  of  subject  and  mode  of 
presentment,  his  gifts,  habits,  and  predilections,  before  it  has  to  go 
on  and  try  to  understand  and  accommodate  itself  to  those  of  another. 
The  study  is  thus  made,  in  the  phrase  of  M.  Fromentin,  a  study  in 
width,  indeed,  but  not  in  depth  ;  it  almost  necessarily  becomes  discon- 
nected, desultory,  superficial ;  whereas,  when  a  number  of  kindred 
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things  are  seen  together,  each  one  does  explain  and  add  something 
to  the  lesson  of  the  last ;  the  mind  is  kept  in  a  single  mood,  and  the 
observation,  as  it  passes  from  one  example  to  another  of  work  wrought 
by  the  same  hand,  or  at  any  rate  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  gets  not 
only  range  but  penetration  in  the  exercise. 

Already,  in  traversing  the  regular  picture  exhibitions  which  the 
Academy  have  now  held  for  ten  successive  winters,  we  have  been  used 
to  suffer  in  the  same  way  from  too  many  and  too  sudden  changes, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  artistic  climate  and  temperature.  Supposing 
it  were  possible  to  go  back,  and  to  exhibit  all  the  same  pictures  over 
again  in  the  same  number  of  years,  not  miscellaneously,  but  in 
deliberately  selected  groups,  giving  the  predominance  to  the  Vene- 
tians in  one  year,  to  the  Florentines  in  another,  to  the  Umbrians, 
the  Milanese,  and  so  forth,  in  others,  in  one  to  Velasquez  and  the 
Spaniards,  in  another  to  Eubeus  and  Vandyck,  in  another  to 
Rembrandt  and  his  contemporaries,  and  in  English  art  sometimes 
specifically  to  portrait,  sometimes  to  landscape,  sometimes  to  history 
or  genre — supposing  this  possible,  how  much  more  even  than  we 
have  gained  as  it  is  should  we  gain  by  the  opportunity  thus 
offered  for  organised  and  comparative  study.  Any  attempt  of  the 
kind,  it  is  true,  would  necessarily  be  very  incomplete,  so  long  as  not 
more  than  half  the  great  historic  galleries  of  private  owners  in  England 
are  opened  in  response  to  the  invitations  of  the  Academy.  A  Titian 
exhibition  without  the  Titian s  from  Bridgewater  House,  a  Eaphael 
exhibition  without  the  Raphaels  from  Blenheim  and  Panshanger, 
such  exhibitions — and  the  list,  alas  !  is  capable  of  being  indefinitely 
extended — would  be  deprived  of  half  their  lustre.  And  it  really 
seems  as  if  there  were  no  hope  of  contributions  from  these  and  half 
a  dozen  other  galleries  of  equal  or  almost  equal  fame.  Meantime, 
the  conflagration  of  some  great  house  contributes  each  year  its 
percentage  to  the  lamentable  account  of  masterpieces  destroyed,  and 
supplies  an  ironic  comment  to  the  precautions  of  those  who 
imagine  pictures  to  be  in  greater  peril  at  the  Royal  Academy  than 
at  home.  This  year,  excepting  the  Royal  galleries,  which  have 
always  been  opened  without  stint,  and  excepting  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch's  great  contribution  of  miniatures,  Clumber  and  Holkham 
are  the  only  great  houses  from  which  much  has  come.  The  syste- 
matic exploration  of  English  country-sides  may  yet,  no  doubt,  yield 
many  treasures  that  have  hitherto  escaped  notice ;  and  from  the  re- 
sults of  such  exploration,  as  well  as  from  the  generosity  of  those  who 
have  been  generous  before,  we  may  still  hope  for  a  continuance  of  our 
yearly  feast  of  pictures.  Might  not  the  principle  for. which  we  have 
been  pleading,  the  principle  of  selecting  single  schools  and  groups  of 
painters  for  systematic  illustration  each  year,  be  applied  more  fully 
in  the  future  than  has  been  done  in  the  past  ? 

Passing  to  the  Grrosvenor  Gallery,  the  inestimable  service  rendered 
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last  year  by  the  experiment  of  a  public  exhibition  of  sketches  and 
studies  of  the  great  masters  was  to  some  extent  marred,  as  many 
thought,  by  the  fault  of  crowding,  of  heterogeneousness,  and  of  a  some- 
what too  ready  acceptance  of  doubtful  or  even  strictly  inadmissible 
examples.  This  year,  the  crowding  and  the  heterogeneousness  have 
increased,  and  the  doubtful  examples  are  not  absent.  An  ideal  exhibi- 
tion would  contain  perhaps  half  the  present  number  of  examples, 
illustrating  certainly  less  than  half  the  present  number  of  schools  and 
artists,  and  arranged  in  not  more  than  two  tiers,  so  that  no  drawings 
should  be  placed,  as  very  many  are  now  placed,  too  high  for  scrutiny. 
In  the  case  of  this  intensely  personal  form  of  art,  even  more  than  in 
the  case  of  pictures,  it  would  seem  necessary  that  only  kindred  things 
should  be  grouped  together,  and  that  the  groups  should  not  be  very 
numerous,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  called  upon  to  adapt  our- 
selves in  too  quick  succession  to  the  intimacy  of  too  many  masters 
utterly  unlike  in  mind  and  sentiment. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  very  easy  to  lay  down  in  the  abstract 
what  for  students  may  be  the  ideal  of  an  exhibition ;  but  what  is  the 
use  of  doing  so  when,  as  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  the  getting 
together  of  an  exhibition  at  all  is  a  work  of  the  utmost  difficulty  and 
delicacy  ;  when  the  feelings  of  owners  have  to  be  considered,  and,  in 
order  that  their  best  things  may  be  secured,  their  second  best  must  be 
accepted  too  ;  and  when,  moreover,  to  tell  the  true  from  the  doubtful 
is  a  matter  of  nice  discrimination,  for  which  the  opportunity  often 
arises  only  when  both  are  actually  exhibited  side  by  side  ?  What, 
finally,  is  the  use  of  assuming  that  there  are  students  enough  to 
make  an  exhibition,  so  sifted  and  limited  as  you  would  desire  it, 
successful  ? — it  is  not  only  students,  but  people  in  general,  that  have 
to  be  conciliated,  and  what  people  in  general  like  is  abundance  and 
variety.  With  reference  to  the  first  part  of  the  above  contention, 
assuredly  it  is  only  under  the  fullest  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
task,  and  of  the  immense  gratitude  that  is  due  to  those  who  have 
undertaken  it,  that  any  one  has  a  right  to  call  for  what  he  may 
think  improvements  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  undertaking. 
With  reference  to  the  second  part,  I  believe  that  abundance  and 
variety,  carried  to  the  point  at  which  we  find  them  this  year,  are  apt 
to  prove  as  bewildering  to  the  general  public  as  they  are  overwhelming 
to  the  special  student.  And  besides,  it  is  surely  fair  to  assume  of 
the  people  who  frequent  these  winter  exhibitions,  that  they  are  not 
as  the  aimless  summer  crowds  of  the  Academy,  but  that  they  come 
with  some  real  object  of  study  ;  and  if  so,  then  the  exhibitions  should 
be  arranged  so  as  to  put  them  in  the  best  way  for  study.  And  that, 
we  say,  is  to  be  done  not  by  dispersing,  but  by  concentrating,  their 
attention — not  by  showing  them  a  vast  quantity  of  things  of  all  sorts, 
but  a  moderate  quantity  of  things  of  a  few  sorts  not  too  unlike. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  state  of  mind  of  an  aimless 
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visitor  and  of  a  student,  or  one  who  is  in  a  fair  way  of  study,  before 
an  old  picture  ?     The  aimless  visitor  only  asks,  and  that  with  the 
most  languid  interest,  what  does  it  represent  ?  and  who  did  it  ?  and  only 
feels,  and  that  with  the  faintest  thrill,  that  he  either  likes  or  dislikes 
it  he  knows  not  why.     The  student,  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
faculty,  training,  and  acquisitions,  asks  and  must  find  an  answer  to  a 
hundred  questions,  and  is  stirred  through  a  hundred  avenues  of  emo- 
tion.    The  '  What  does  it  represent  ? '  branches  out  into  a  whole 
system  of  inquiries,  not  one  of  which  is  irrelevant  or  superfluous  to  a 
just  understanding  of  the  work.     The  subject  chosen  by  the  artist,  be 
it  a  subject  of  Christian  devotion,  or  pagan  poetry,  or  common  reality, 
be  it  portrait,  landscape,  or  still  life,  declares  the  thoughts  that  were 
familiar  to  his  generation,  and  tells  of  the  men  that  lived  in  it  and 
the  ideals  they  lived  by,  of  the  scenes  they  moved  among  and  the 
objects  that  stirred  their  minds  or  senses  to  pleasure.     From  the 
attributes  carried  by  one  figure  in  a  picture,  we  can  tell  at  the  altar 
of  what  saint  or  martyr  it  was  dedicated  ;  from  the  badge  worn  in 
the  cap  of  another,  we  can  recognise  the  name  and  family  of  the 
donor.     In  a  portrait,  these  features  or  those  belong  to  this  or  that 
hero  whose  deeds  are  a  part  of  history.     To  find  scenes  of  simple 
human  character  and  simple  landscapes,  in  the  art  of  any  country, 
taking  the  place  of  aureoled  saints  and  Madonnas  enthroned  among 
the  cherubim,  is  a  sign,  for  those  who  know  how  to  read  it,  of  the 
most  momentous  of  revolutions  in  thought,  religion,  and   society. 
The  better  the  student  knows  how  to  follow  up  considerations  like 
these,  the  fuller  and  more  instructed  will  become  his  interest  in  the 
subject  which  any  picture  represents.     But  these  are  considerations 
which  lie  to  a  large  extent  outside  of  the  picture  itself,  and  belong 
to  the  province  of  historical  inquiry  rather  than  to  that  of  the  artistic 
perceptions  properly  so  called.     A  more  vital  question  for  the  per- 
ceptions is,  not  *  What  has  the  painter  chosen  to  represent  ?  '  but  '  In 
what  manner  has  he  represented  it  ? '     The  effects  of  the  painter's  art 
are  produced  by  the  imitation  on  a  plane  surface  of  three  different 
properties  of  visible  things   in  nature — their  configuration,  or  the 
direction  of  their  boundary  lines  ;  their  local  colours ;  and  their  grada- 
tions and  oppositions  of  light  and  shade.    Line,  colour,  and  light-and- 
shade,  these  are  the  elements  of  a  picture.    How,  then,  in  each  case  does 
the  painter  deal  with  them  ?    Does  he  attend  most  to  the  definition  of 
his  human  figures  and  other  objects  by  precision  and  purity  of  line  ? 
or  to  their  harmonious  variegation  by  splendour  and  subtlety  of  colour  ? 
or  to  their  modelling  and  relief,  their  projection  and  retreat,  their  near- 
ness or  distance  in  the  atmospheric  medium,  as  indicated  by  the  relative 
degrees  of  darkness  and  illumination  upon  their  surfaces?     What 
personal  predilections  has  he  under  each  head  ?     What  ideal  schemes 
and  arrangements  of  line,  of  colour,  of  light-and-shade,  or  of  all  three 
together,  and  suggested  by  what  aspects  of  nature,  are  most  congenial 
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to  his  temperament  ?  What,  finally,  can  we  recognise,  in  each  indi- 
vidual work  as  it  is  brought  before  us,  as  its  governing  artistic 
motive,  or  special  mode  of  appeal  to  the  perceptions?  These 
are  a  kind  of  questions  which  the  casual  visitor  is  not  apt  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously  to  ask  himself,  though  they  lie  at  the 
very  foundation  of  all  true  enjoyment  of  art.  And  in  the  same  con- 
nection arise  the  further  questions,  which  every  one  gifted  with 
natural  perception  can  train  himself  to  answer  justly  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  which  can  never  be  answered  with  complete  authority 
except  by  the  practical  artist — namely,  by  what  methods  and  with 
what  kind  and  degree  of  skill  has  the  painter  realised  his  purpose  ? 
What  precisely,  judged  by  the  double  standard  of  natural  truth  and 
pictorial  effect,  are  the  peculiarities,  virtues,  faults,  secrets,  of  his 
hand,  in  draughtsmanship,  in  colour  and  touch,  in  conduct  of  light 
and  shade,  both  generally  and  with  reference  to  any  given  example  ? 
Finally,  under  the  question  '  Who  did  it  ? '  the  student  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  mere  reference  to  a  catalogue  which  may  or  may  not 
possess  authority,  but  will  practise  himself  in  those  exercises  of  re- 
cognition and  discrimination,  of  which  the  problem  is,  to  determine 
the  authorship  of  any  painting  from  its  character  and  aspect  as  a 
geologist  determines  a  mineral  or  a  botanist  a  specimen.  And,  the 
author  known,  there  come  next  all  those  particular  questions  regarding 
his  history  and  career,  his  relation  to  his  age,  who  were  his  masters 
and  who  his  followers,  which  give  to  the  personal  or  biographical  part 
of  the  study  coherence,  vitality,  and  fulness. 

If  these,  stated  hastily  and  in  brief,  are  the  kind  of  inquiries- 
proper  to  the  study  of  pictures,  the  study  of  sketches  and  drawings 
requires  to  be  approached  in  the  same  spirit,  but  with  a  difference. 
Sketches  and  studies  are  not  pictures,  but  only  the  first  elements  for 
pictures.  They  do  not  carry  to  the  same  point  as  pictures  that  re- 
semblance to  the  realities  of  nature  which  is  the  chief  part  of  what 
the  vulgar  look  for  in  art.  The  subject  represented  is  not  generally 
a  complete  scene  of  any  kind,  but  only  separate  figures  or  fragments 
of  nature  which  are  presently  to  be  built  together  into  such  a  scene- 
Even  in  the  representation  of  these,  the  element  of  imitative  colour 
is  generally  left  out  altogether,  and  the  representation  of  figures  and 
objects  is  limited  to  the  phenomena  of  outline  and  light  and  shade. 
The  sketch  or  study  may,  indeed,  have  a  charm  of  colour  of  its  own ; 
but  this  charm  will  be  an  arbitrary  and  abstract  one,  depending  not 
upon  resemblance  to  nature,  but  upon  the  choice  of  some  pleasantly 
tinted  ground  to  work  upon,  or  of  some  pleasant  shade  of  colour,  as 
red,  brown,  or  grey,  in  the  chalk,  wash,  or  other  material  used  to  in- 
dicate light  and  shade.  The  early  Italian  schools,  working  in  silver 
point  upon  a  ground  tinted  in  a  delicate  blue  or  pink  body-colour, 
produced  especially  lovely  effects  of  this  kind ;  the  German  schools, 
working  with  the  point  of  the  brush  on  a  ground  of  darker  opaque 
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brown  or  green,  produced  effects  stronger  and  more  picturesque.  It 
is  strange  how  willingly  the  mind  alive  to  the  impressions  of  art 
accepts  these  arbitrary  suggestions  of  nature,  which  leave  out  her 
true  colours,  and  interpret  in  a  fancy  colour  even  her  phenomena  of 
light  and  shade ;  nay,  how  it  delights  in  them,  and  seems  to  find 
their  imaginative  charm  the  greater  for  the  absence  of  all  those  final 
elements  of  reality.  And  indeed,  in  those  moods  in  which  we  seek 
in  art  above  all  things  the  direct  record  of  a  personal  impression,  the 
interpretation  of  nature  in  some  one  and  partial  aspect  that  has 
struck  a  special  chord  in  the  mind  of  the  artist — in  such  moods  we 
are  apt  to  find  these  first  abstract  studies  more  eloquent  than  the 
completed  and  combined  results  of  many  such  studies  in  a  painting. 
They  introduce  us  into  the  very  intimacy  of  the  artist's  studio,  and 
as  it  were  reveal  to  us  the  secrets  of  that  enchanted  laboratory  where 
the  common  appearances  of  the  world  are  divested  of  their  commonness, 
and  their  essence  is  distilled  for  us  by  the  power  of  the  seeing  eye 
and  recording  hand.  The  charm  of  such  works,  then,  as  distinguished 
from  paintings,  residing  in  their  expression  of  the  essential  thought, 
and  their  remoteness  from  imitative  completion,  there  is  only  one  other 
special  point  connected  with  their  study.  It  is  this,  that  many  of 
them  can  be  recognised  as  being  trials,  first  ideas,  or  even  complete 
compositions  for  paintings  actually  carried  out,  or  for  engravings  which 
actually  exist.  And  in  such  cases  the  knowledge  of  the  completed  paint- 
ings or  engravings  in  question  of  course  helps  more  than  anything  else 
our  comprehension  of  the  study ;  and  there  is  an  infinite  interest  in 
thus  watching  the  progress  of  an  artistic  idea  from  its  first  inception, 
often  through  a  number  of  intermediate  trials,  to  its  final  ma- 
turity. 

But  enough  of  preface.  In  what  follows,  space  would  hardly 
permit  us  to  exemplify  our  own  doctrine,  that  study  to  be  fruitful 
must  be  study  in  depth,  and  to  draw  out  the  whole  lesson  of  even  one 
or  two  of  the  treasures  this  year  exhibited.  Without  even  attempting 
this,  I  shall  merely  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  subjects  for 
study  chosen  almost  at  random,  first  among  the  pictures,  and  then 
among  the  drawings,  set  before  us. 
j>f,,<  «,„.,..«?>  v>  r>--  r*n«»*wroT  art"-.}  i>oa  ^uu^.-JUi  toio  3i»I  ?ii#ttffo: 

II. 

,  ,;.vo  pYi  '}•«  v  .-f<">  io  nr-^'o  R  ovad  ,byobai  rv«fli  YDJ/JH  10  ilCK/oiif  tmi 

Concerning  the  pictures  lent  this  year  to  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
most  remarkable  facts  are,  that  they  are  even  more  miscellaneous  and 
represent  more  schools  than  usual,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
most  important  are  anonymous  or  of  doubtful  origin.  Thus  the 
Venetian  school,  the  school  of  Lionardo,  and  some  northern  school 
that  looks  intermediate  between  Diirer  and  Holbein,  are  all  three 
represented  by  pieces  of  first-rate  value  and  interest,  but  of  which  it 
seems  impossible  with  certainty  to  fix  the  author.  The  Venetian 
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picture  is  a  small  '  Eape  of  Proserpine'  (136).  Out  of  thick  woods 
on  the  right  a  rivulet  flows  in  a  little  waterfall,  and  joins  a  larger 
brook  in  the  foreground  ;  this  is  the  brook  Cyane ;  and,  following 
the  story  as  it  is  told  in  Ovid,  we  see  how  the  nymph  of  the  brook 
emerges  from  her  waters  to  parley  with  the  ravisher  Pluto  ;  she  has 
her  hand  on  the  wheel  of  the  golden  chariot  in  which  Pluto  stands, 
his  drapery  flying  in  a  crimson  arch  behind  him,  while  he  grasps  his 
victim  who  struggles  with  outstretched  arms,  and  at  the  same  time 
drives  with  reins  of  scarlet  and  gold  his  plunging  team  of  four — one 
of  the  team,  the  one  relieved  against  the  foaming  stream,  being  coal- 
black,  the  other  three  black  with  white  hoofs  and  muzzles.  In  the 
background  is  a  dark  level,  and  beyond  the  level  a  town  and  blue  hills. 
The  picture  is  exhibited  as  a  Titian,  and  that  Titian  was  commis- 
sioned to  paint  some  such  picture  we  know.  There  is  a  letter  to  the 
painter  from  Frederic  Gronzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  dated  February  7, 
1534,  in  which  that  friendly  patron,  speaking  in  behalf  of  his  brother 
Ferrante,  says  : 

My  brother  is  very  anxious  to  have  two  cabinet  pictures  by  your  hand  to  give 
away  to  friends  in  Spain.  The  commission  will  bring  you  honour,  and  I  hope  you 
will  oblige  him  as  soon  as  possible.  He  wants  the  subject  of  one  to  be  a  '  Rape  of 
Proserpine/  a  figure  piece,  you  will  understand  ;  and  more  I  need  not  say,  as  you 
know  perfectly  well  what  is  wanted.  If  you  love  me,  you  will  begin  it  quickly. 

And  then  follow  instructions  about  a  companion  piece.  Now  here,  at 
first  sight,  seems  a  text  by  which  to  identify  beyond  question  the 
picture  before  us  ;  and  its  golden  tone  and  rich  touch,  the  fiery  action 
of  the  horses,  the  sweep  and  power  of  the  foliage  design,  the  poetry  of 
the  distance,  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  silvery  lights  upon  the 
waterfall,  the  chariot  wheel,  the  trident  of  the  god,  the  resemblance 
of  the  face  of  Proserpine  to  that  of  the  Victory  in  a  picture 
painted  by  Titian  about  the  same  time,  the  Davalos  allegory  at  the 
Louvre— all  these  things  seem  to  justify  the  identification;  though,  if 
this  is  Titian,  the  figures  certainly  are  not  either  in  design  or  colour 
those  of  Titian  at  his  best.  However,  further  inquiry  seems  to 
yield  positive  evidence  that  this  is  not  the  work  of  the  master  at 
all,  but  of  a  Dutch  scholar  and  imitator.  In  the  Galerie  du  Palais 
Royal  there  is  an  engraving  of  the  same  subject  reversed,  and  in  the 
accompanying  text  the  picture  is  ascribed  to  one  Lambert  Sustris 
or  Suster.  This  Lambert  Sustris  was  one  of  three  artists  whose 
careers  and  relations  to  one  another  we  can  but  dimly  gather. 
He  is  probably  the  same  Lambert  of  Amsterdam  whom  Vasari  men- 
tions as  having  worked  long  under  Titian,  and  caught  skilfully  the 
Italian  manner ;  probably  also  he  is  the  father  of  a  certain  Frederic 
(Federigo  di  Lamberto)  who  worked  under  Vasari  himself,  and 
afterwards  crossed  the  Alps  and  became  court  painter  and  arehitect 
at  Munich;  as  well  as  of  a  younger  Lambert,  known  in  Italy  as 
Lamberto  Tedesco,  whose  history  we  cannot  follow.  The  question 
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is,  can  the  picture  before  us  be  proved  to  be  the  same  which 
was  regarded,  when  it  was  in  the  Orleans  Gallery,  as  the  work  of 
this  obscure  disciple  of  the  great  Venetian?  The  proof,  so  far  as 
I  know,  is  wanting,  as  no  such  picture  occurs  in  the  catalogue  of 
those  portions  of  the  Orleans  Gallery  which  were  publicly  sold  in 
England.  The  probability  remains,  that  it  was  among  those  previously 
sold  by  private  contract,  and  is  the  same  picture  which  Passavant 
found  figuring  as  a  Titian  in  the  Coesvelt  collection  in  1833,  and 
which  he  describes  as  '  a  sketch  full  of  fire  and  life.'  When  it  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Denison,  afterwards  Lord  Ossington,  at  Manchester, 
it  seems  to  have  produced  very  different  impressions  upon  different 
observers.  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  speak  of  it  with  con- 
tempt, as  a  characteristic  work  of  copyists  like  Paolo  Franceschi 
and  Christopher  Schwarz ;  W.  Burger,  no  insensitive  judge,  accepts 
it  as  an  example  of  the  splendid  and  ardent  manner  of  the  master 
himself.  The  latter  description  is  nearer  the  truth,  and  the  imitation, 
if  imitation  it  is,  astonishes  by  its  excellence. 

The  ambiguous  example  from  the  school  of  Lionardo  is  that 
'Female  figure'  (127),  which  stands,  undraped  except  for  a  grey 
cloak  thrown  over  her  left  arm  and  over  the  balustrade  of  the  chair 
upon  which  she  leans,  before  a  rich  background  of  foliage.  The 
smiling  head  resembles  many  of  Leonardo's  design  (see  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  92) ;  the  dark  golden  hair  is  richly  plaited,  and  the  pose 
of  the  arms  on  the  balustrade  of  the  chair  is  almost  exactly  repeated 
from  that  of  the  famous  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa  at  the  Louvre.  .  The 
execution  has  great  inequalities  ;  the  background  of  damson  leaves 
and  fruit  being  designed  with  a  care  and  beauty  which  are  quite 
worthy  of  the  master  himself,  and  which  carry  our  thoughts  to  the 
'Adam  and  Eve'  extolled  for  its  exquisite  foliage  by  Vasari;  while 
the  body  and  arms  are  in  some  parts  stiffly  designed  and  poorly 
modelled  enough.  This  may  be  in  part  the  fault  of  restoration ; 
but  the  same  particular  excellences  and  faults  are  repeated,  in  a 
picture  representing  precisely  the  same  model  only  turned  another 
way,  and  placed  before  another,  an  open,  background,  which  passed 
with  the  rest  of  the  Houghton  Gallery  into  that  of  the  Hermitage  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Both  pictures  belong  to'  a  fascinating  group,  in 
which  the  motives  of  Lionardo  have  been  echoed  with  variations  by 
one  or  another  of  his  more  immediate  scholars,  as  Melzi  or  Salai. 

In  the  earlier  Northern  schools,  it  is  clear  that  neither  the  *  Virgin 
and  Child 'from  Clumber  (217),  nor  Mr.  Osmaston's  'Virgin  and 
Child  Enthroned,'  are  rightly  named,  though  they  are  both  very 
beautiful  examples  of  the  religious  art  of  Flanders  about  the  year 
1520.  But  the  great  problem  is  the  masterly  double  portrait  of 
'  An  Qld  Man  and  Woman,'  ascribed  to  Quentin  Matsys.  The  head 
of  the  woman,  with  its  delicate  modelling  in  pale  clear  tones,  might 
possibly  pass  as  the  work  of  this  master ;  but  what  of  the  man's 
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head  beside  it,  painted  in  something  like  the  strong  tones  of  Holbein, 
and  with  the  inexorable  minuteness  of  Diirer  in  the  imitation  of 
every  wrinkle  on  the  arid  countenance,  every  hair  of  the  grey  head 
(including  one  that  has  fallen  loose  upon  the  fur  cloak),  and  all  the 
stubble  of  a  three  days'  beard  ?  Who  was  it  that  could  have  combined, 
in  this  strongly  grasped  head,  the  qualities  of  the  two  greatest 
artists  of  Germany  ?  Is  it  possible,  as  has  been  suggested,  that 
Quentin  Matsys  might  have  done  so  at  the  time  when  he  had  been  in 
close  intercourse  with  Diirer  at  Antwerp  ?  The  question  must  stand 
unanswered.  In  the  meantime  there  is  a  little  work  close  by  (214), 
upon  which  the  monogram  of  Diirer,  though  inserted  in  an  unusual 
form  among  the  ornaments  of  the  dress,  seems  clearly  attested  by 
the  handiwork  ;  this  is  an  admirable  little  head,  somewhat  injured,  of 
a  brown-skinned  girl  with  a  background  line  of  sea,  such  as  the 
master  might  quite  well  have  painted  during  his  stay  in  Venice. 

Among  the  Italian  pictures,  besides  those  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  there  are  many  doubtful,  but  one  to  which  a  somewhat  special 
interest  is  well  known  to  attach  (193).  At  first  sight,  this  simple 
little  'Madonna  and  Child,'  with  a  gilt  sky  above  a  strip  of  landscape, 
does  not  seem  to  differ  for  the  better  from  several  other  versions  of  the 
same  composition,  of  which  the  original  was  probably  by  Perugino. 
Accordingly  it  has  been  at  various  times  ascribed  to  one  or  another  of 
the  humbler  masters  of  the  Umbrian  school.  But  its  present  owner  has 
made  good  up  to  a  certain  point,  on  documentary  evidence,  its  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  a  possible  early  work  of  Kaphael.  It  comes  from 
the  convent  of  St.  Clare  at  Grubbio  ;  visitors  to  the  convent  in  the  six- 
teenth century  report  that  a  certain  '  Madonna  and  Child '  by  Eaphael 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  sisters  there  ;  and  this  very  picture 
carries  a  writing  which  can  be  plausibly  interpreted  as  proving  that  it 
was  bought  by  Elizabeth  of  Grubbio,  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  when 
she  was  Superior  of  the  convent  in  Kaphael's  lifetime,  and  that  it  was 
there  regarded  as  his  work.  Internal  evidence  neither  distinctly  con- 
firms nor  can  be  said  distinctly  to  disprove  this  evidence  of  documents. 
There  is  some  timidity  and  stitfness,  with  some  charm  and  care,  but 
little  individual  character,  in  the  painting.  We  are  on  surer  ground 
when  we  turn  from  this  problematical  work  of  a  child  destined  to  glory 
to  the  characteristic  Work  of  lesser  men.  Such  we  find  in  the  highly 
finished  little  Pinturicchio  (195),  with  the  delicate  gold  touches 
that  animate  its  lights,  and  its  rich  and  inventive  background ; 
more  conspicuously  again  in  the  noble  altar-piece  of  Ghirlandaio 
(197),  in  which  the  sky  and  background  only  seem  suspicious,  and  some 
figures  with  their  draperies,  especially  the  two  children  and  the  lovely 
angel  in  purple  on  the  left,  are  perfectly  pure  and  in  the  finest 
manner  of  the  master.  More  beautiful  still  is  the  solemn  Vene- 
tian altar-piece,  formerly  in  the  Wynn-Ellis  collection  (203),  with 
the  Virgin  and  Child  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
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arid  two  female  martyrs  whom  by  their  attributes  it  is  not  easy  to 
identify.  This  picture  comes  certainly  from  the  studio  of  Bellini 
in  his  last  days;  it  may  contain  some  work  of  other  hands  than  his,  as 
of  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  about  this  time  his  pupil ;  and  some  of  the 
hands  are  weakly  drawn  ;  but,  excepting  parts  of  the  famous  'Feast 
of  Bacchus '  at  Alnwick,  there  is  scarcely  anything  more  nobly 
characteristic  of  the  later  manner  of  the  master  than  the  two  heads 
of  martyrs. 

At  the  opposite  pole  from  all  uncertainty  is  a  little  picture  in 
the  fifth  gallery  (325)  which  may  easily  escape  notice,  but  which 
fills  a  place  quite  its  own  in  the  history  of  art.  Tobias  and  the  Angel 
move  from  the  right  across  the  foreground,  in  front  of  some  dark 
foliage  which  fills  the  height  of  the  picture  on  that  side,  Tobias 
dragging  along  the  fish  he  has  taken — a  fish  not  indeed  conceivably 
capable  of  c  devouring '  him,  but  much  larger  than  usual.  At  their 
feet  are  docks  and  scarlet  flowers;  where  the  wood  opens,  the  country 
falls  away,  and  beyond  a  dark  middle  distance  we  look  away  to  a 
clear  blue  horizon.  It  is  all  finished  with  the  utmost  minuteness,  is 
in  its  somewhat  cold  blue  tones  both  strong  and  harmonious,  and 
bears  the  marks  of  a  blending  of  northern  and  southern  ideals.  Its 
painter  is  Adam  Elsheimer ;  and  there  are  connected  with  its  history 
no  less  than  three  ruined  lives.  Elsheimer  was  a  native  of  Frankfort, 
and  went  thence  to  Eome,  where  he  lived  in  great  repute  for  the 
ingenious  fancy  and  precious  finish  of  his  paintings.  But  he  worked 
so  slowly  that  he  could  not  earn  a  livelihood ;  and  though  he  had  an 
enthusiastic  friend  in  a  rich,  amateur  from  Holland,  Count  Henry  of 
Groudt,  who  bought  his  pictures  in  advance,  and  engraved  from 
them  with  much  skill  and  patience,  yet  he  could  not  keep  his  affairs 
in  order,  and  finally  died  in  a  debtor's  prison.  Presently  an  ill  fate 
overtook  Count  Henry  himself.  After  his  return  to  Utrecht  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  wiles,  or,  as  some  thought,  to  the  love-potions,  of  an  un- 
worthy mistress,  in  whose  house  he  spent  his  substance  and  at  last 
ended  his  days  in  dotage.  The  only  thing  which  would  rouse  him  in 
these  blighted  latter  years  was  talk  about  art,  and  especially  about 
Elsheimer.  Among  other  pictures  of  his  friend  he  had  engraved  this 
of  Tobias  and  the  Angel.  The  engraving  presently  caught  the  fancy  of 
one  Hercules  Seghers,  a  Dutch  landscape-painter  and  etcher,  much 
esteemed  by  Eembrandt  though  not  by  his  contemporaries  in  general. 
Hercules  Seghers  etched  upon  copper  a  free  copy  of  Goudt's  en- 
graving after  this  picture  of  Elsheimer,  and  his  plate,  after  a  very  few 
impressions  had  been  struck  off,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Rembrandt, 
who  altered  it,  scraping  out  the  figures  of  Tobias  and  the  Angel,  and 
putting  in  their  place  the  Holy  Family  on  their  flight  into  Egypt. 
And  ever  since,  this  etching,  with  Rembrandt's  alterations,  has  been 
known  as  the  '  Flight  into  Egypt '  of  Rembrandt.  Meantime  Her- 
cules Seghers  himself  ended  a  life  of  hopeless  poverty  by  a  drunkard's 
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death :  and  so  concludes  the  series  of  tragedies  of  which  this  dainty 
little  work  reminds  us. 

But  if  we  are  ever  to  get  to  the  drawings  we  must  close  these 
desultory  studies  among  the  pictures.  We  must  pass  over  Rubens 
and  Vandyck,  though  they  are  both  well  represented ;  and  the  Dutch- 
men, though  the  portraits  of  Franz  Hals  and  Van  der  Heist  are 
masterpieces,  and  though  there  are  jewels  of  Euysdael  and  Hobbema, 
Metsu  and  Jan  Steen,  Van  der  Velde,  Van  der  Heyde,  and  Karel  du 
Jardin.  And  we  must  say  nothing  about  the  Englishmen,  though 
Hogarth,  Reynolds,  and  Eomney  are  all  three  at  their  best,  and 
though  the  pictures  of  Stubbs,  Wheatley,  and  James  Ward  offer 
examples,  of  a  kind  not  commonly  occurring,  and  of  which  there 
is  much  to  be  said,  of  the  excellence  attainable  by  a  homebred  art 
devoted  to  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  English  squires. 

III. 

Between  the  two  exhibitions  of  drawings,  four  at  least  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  world,  Lionardo,  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  and  Rem- 
brandt, are  represented  with  fifty  examples  each  or  more.  Of 
Lionardo  we  gain  a  different  view  from  that  which  we  gained  from 
the  famous  series  of  the  Windsor  heads  and  landscapes  exhibited  at 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery  last  year.  There  are  a  few  studies  only  of 
heads ;  there  are  one  or  two  enigmatic  or  allegorical  compositions 
not  easy  to  interpret ;  there  are  two  cartoons  of  the  master  for  Holy 
Families,  one  of  them  the  very  consummation  of  his  art ;  and  there 
is  a  series  of  his  studies  for  the  monument  of  Francesco  Sforza,  with 
examples  of  other  studies  in  anatomy,  in  engineering,  hydraulics, 
military  appliances,  and  the  thousand  practical  or  impracticable  crafts 
and  mysteries  which  occupied  his  genius,  the  genius  of  pursuit  and 
experiment  incarnate,  the  brain  which,  as  Vasari  says,  never  was 
satisfied  or  took  rest  from  puzzling — (che  quel  cervello  mai  restava 
di  ghiribizzare).  The  most  interesting  single  head  is,  perhaps,, 
the  cartoon  portrait  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  from  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  (92),  showing  the  soft,  feminine,  and  thoughtful  face  of  a 
man  with  full  lips  and  long  hair,  whom  we  should  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish, except  by  his  cloak  and  cap,  from  a  woman.  The  corre- 
sponding head  (95)  of  a  stern  and  aquiline  warrior  in  three-quarters 
view,  is  of  a  grand  character  and  modelling,  but  might  be  by  a  pupil 
as  well  as  by  the  master.  In  the  same  gallery  and  from  the  same 
source,  we  find  the  fascinating  allegorical  sketch  (91)  which  shows 
the  personages  of  Fortitude  and  Prudence,  according  to  their  usual 
types  and  attributes,  but  thrown  into  a  state  of  commotion  by  some 
strange  assault ;  they  are  stationed  by  what  seems  an  altar,  and  on 
this  crouches  a  bird,  which  Prudence  protects  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  she  strikes  against  the  assailants ;  these  are  hounds, 
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which  a  horned  Faun  or  satyr  holds  in  leash,  and  on  the  ground  other 
such  hounds  seem  to  be  devouring  snakes  that  issue  from  beside  the 
altar.  Of  an  exquisite  and  impetuous  beauty  are  Mr.  Malcolm's 
studies  in  the  same  gallery  for  a  Victory  flying  with  outstretched 
robe  and  hair  (397),  half  pagan  Nike  and  half  Christian  Angel.  In 
the  Koyal  Academy,  the  drawing  of  a  wolf  steering  by  the  compass  a 
boat  which  has  for  mast  a  tree  in  leaf,  and  directing  his  course  slant- 
wise towards  a  shore  upon  which  stands,  with  ruffled  wings,  an 
imperial  eagle  (192),  has  been  recognised,  most  probably  with  justice, 
as  containing  a  political  allusion  to  the  relations  of  the  Empire  and 
the  Papacy  under  Julius  the  Second.  This  drawing  is  in  red  chalk, 
and  at  first  sight  seems  to  want,  especially  in  the  ripples  of  the 
water,  the  true  magic  and  precision  of  Lionardo's  hand ;  the  pen- 
notes  of  the  motion  of  water  flowing  by  a  post  (209)  may,  however, 
satisfy  us  that  the  workmanship  is  really  his.  Those  who  remember 
Vasari's  account  of  the  terrific  and  thrice-appalling  monster, 
animalaccio  molto  orribile  e  spaventoso,  which  Lionardo  once 
made  up  in  a  picture  out  of  every  kind  of  lizard,  locust,  newt,  bat, 
snake,  and  frog,  which  be  had  imprisoned  for  the  purpose,  may  be 
interested  by  the  goitred  fiend,  comparatively  inoffensive  as  he  is, 
which  is  set  before  us  in  a  drawing  from  Windsor  (257).  Of  the 
religious  cartoons,  that  from  the  Christ  Church  collection  exhibited 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  (93)  surprises  us  at  first  by  its  union  of  an 
infinite  loveliness  and  tenderness  in  the  heads  of  the  mother  and  child 
with  a  singularly  careless  and  clumsy  drawing  of  the  mother's  shoul- 
ders and  breasts.  But  on  examination  it  turns  out  that  this  part  of 
the  cartoon  has  been  greatly  injured  and  is  full  of  holes ;  so  that  we 
may  fairly  put  down  its  faults  to  later  tampering.  As  to  the  head  of 
the  Virgin,  with  its  downcast  eyes  and  inwardly  smiling  mouth, 
I  think  there  is  hardly  another  instance  in  which  the  master  has 
so  well  succeeded  in  his  life-long  endeavour  to  express  upon  the 
features  of  a  woman  the  very  soul  of  unfathomable  sweetness 
and  allurement,  and  at  the  same  time  has  given  her  so  much  inno- 
cence, has  so  little  mixed  the  look  of  sweetness  with  the  look  of 
doubtful  experiences  and  latent  treachery.  This  face  is  not  sur- 
passed even  by  the  Madonna  of  the  cartoon — a  work  otherwise  far 
more  beautiful  and  important — for  which  Lionardo  kept  the  Servite 
brothers  at  Florence  so  long  waiting,  and  which,  when  at  last  the 
hand  gave  shape  to  the  meditations  of  the  mind,  stirred  all  Florence 
to  unknown  wonder  and  delight.  This  celebrated  work  also  is 
exhibited  by  the  Koyal  Academy,  to  whom  it  belongs  (190).  Its 
special  secret  and  triumph  is  the  lovely  grouping  of  the  two  women — 
the  Virgin  seated  upright  in  the  lap  of  St.  Anne,  looking  down  at  her 
child,  but  yet  half  turned  to  her  mother  in  inmost  interchange  of 
sweet  congratulation  and  mysterious  prescience.  It  is  one  of  the 
calamities  of  the  history  of  art,  one  of  the  frustrations  to  which  this 
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uncontented  spirit  was  foredoomed,  that  this  perfect  invention  was 
never  painted,  and  that  instead  we  have  only  the  much  less  felicitous 
design  of  a  later  period  in  the  well-known  picture  at  the  Louvre, 
where  the  Virgin  sits  in  like  manner  on  her  mother's  lap,  but  leans 
forward  in  a  strained,  almost  an  ungainly,  attitude  to  caress  the 
child  who  stands  beside  them  on  the  shore.  Lastly,  the  series  of 
Lionardo's  studies  for  the  monument  which  he  was  commissioned 
by  Lodovico  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  to  raise  in  honour  of  Francesco, 
the  condottiere  who  had  conquered  the  dukedom,  are  of  the  utmost 
possible  interest,  though  they  do  not  help  us  far  towards  solving  the 
much-debated  question,  What  was  the  precise  shape  which  the 
design  finally  took  ?  We  have  here,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Richter,  sketches  from  memory  of  one  ancient  equestrian  monument, 
that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  of  two  by  older  contemporaries  of 
Lionardo,  by  Donatello  and  Verrocchio  ;  we  have  various  experi- 
mental ideas,  some  of  them  of  extraordinary  fire  and  spirit,  for  his 
own  design  as  a  whole;  and  we  have  study  after  study  of  the 
several  parts  of  a  horse  in  action,  showing  above  all  things  the 
inexorable  patience,  the  uncompromising  passion  of  research,  with 
which  this  master  was  bent  on  exploring  the  natural  facts  new 
to  men's  knowledge  in  his  age.  Where  the  universal  curiosity  of 
Lionardo  da  Vinci  led  the  way,  others  have  either  followed  after 
him  or  abandoned  the  path  because  it  led  nowhither.  But  in  the 
great  monumental  task  for  the  Duke  of  Milan,  of  which  we  here  see 
the  beginnings,  all  his  toil  was  wasted  and  came  to  nought.  The 
clay  model  he  completed,  but  before  it  could  be  cast,  reverses  fell 
upon  the  Duke,  and  presently  the  invasion  came,  and  Lionardo's 
model  disappeared,  either  made  a  butt,  as  the  story  used  to  run,  for 
the  bolts  of  French  men-at-arms,  or  in  some  fashion  equally  in- 
glorious. 

Another  unquiet  and  wrestling  spirit  is  that  of  Michelangelo, 
though  his  wrestlings  were  not  provoked,  as  were  Lionardo's  in  great 
part,  by  the  challenge  of  material  nature  to  fathom  and  control  her 
secrets,  but  rather  by  the  challenge  of  the  living  and  spiritual 
universe  to  participate  and  proclaim  its  throes.  Aspiration  and 
tribulation,  conflict  and  foreboding,  colossal  despair  commensurate 
with  colossal  effort — these,  and  with  these  an  immeasurable  tender- 
ness, are  the  forces  and  emotions,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  fit  them 
with  a  name,  to  which  Michelangelo  in  his  own  language  gives 
expression.  That  language  is  the  visible  form  of  man,  which  he 
knew  more  profoundly  and  could  deal  with  more  masterfully  than 
any  one  before  or  since,  and  which  in  all  his  designs,  whether  from 
Pagan  or  from  Christian  story,  he  seems  to  treat  less  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  individual  theme  than  as  a  vehicle  for  the  utterance  of 
those  abstract  and  elemental  affections  of  the  human  spirit.  Last 
year  the  drawing  of  a  '  Mary  with  the  Dead  Christ,'  exhibited  among 
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others  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  furnished  an  unsurpassable  example 
of  his  union  of  tenderness  with  a  majestic  strength.  This  year  the 
chief  example  at  that  exhibition  is  a  great  cartoon  for  a  '  Charity,' 
somewhat  injured,  and  in  which  two  different  positions  and  outlines 
have  been  tried  for  the  face,  and  have  a  somewhat  confusing  effect 
(490).  The  cartoon  has  served  for  a  painting  by  some  scholar  of  the 
master  which  is  now  in  the  Casa  Buonarroti  at  Florence  ;  it  has  also 
been  engraved.  But  at  the  Royal  Academy  a  selection  from  the 
drawings  of  Michelangelo  at  Oxford,  Windsor,  and  in  private  hands, 
has  filled  almost  half  a  room  with  noble  things.  We  can  only  pause 
upon  a  few.  Let  the  reader  compare  301,  the  famous  drawing 
of  '  Prometheus  devoured  by  a  Vulture,'  done  by  Michelangelo,  as 
Vasari  records,  for  Tommaso  de'  Cavalieri,  and  now  belonging  to  the 
Windsor  collection,  with  the  study  for  a '  Resurrection  of  Christ '  (262), 
also  belonging  to  the  Queen.  These  are  perfect  examples  of  the  loving 
finish  with  which,  drawing  in  black  or  red  chalk,  Michelangelo  would 
work  out  the  modelling  of  his  figures,  and  add  science  to  daring  and 
delicacy  to  science  ;  and  the  down-swooping  eagle  with  his  outspread 
wings  above  the  body  of  Prometheus,  prostrate  but  undismayed, 
forms  one  of  the  noblest  compositions  in  the  world.  So  does 
the  Resurrection  study  (262)  seem  the  very  climax  of  all  the 
attempts  made  by  art,  since  the  fresco  of  Piero  della  Francesca  at 
Urbino,  to  figure  the  risen  Christ  under  lineaments  like  those  of  an 
athlete,  bursting  with  power  from  the  bonds  of  the  grave.  Between 
the  Prometheus  and  another  study  of  Christ  in  the  act  of  resurrec- 
tion (251),  there  seems  to  exist  a  closer  technical  connection,  which 
may  possibly  point  to  a  closer  imaginative  connection  too.  The 
figure  which,  in  the  reclining  position,  is  Prometheus  in  the  one 
design,  seems  to  have  been  placed,  with  comparatively  slight  modi- 
fications, in  an  erect  position,  to  become  the  Christ  of  the  other 
design.  This  may  have  merely  suggested  itself  to  Michelangelo  as 
a  matter  of  technical  adaptation  ;  or  he  may  at  the  same  time  have 
had  in  his  mind  the  kindred  characters  of  the  Prometheus  of  the 
ancient  faith  and  the  Redeemer  of  his  own.  This  Resurrection  sub- 
ject, for  which  a  third  composition  of  many  figures  is  here  (268),  was 
never  carried  out.  Neither  was  the  Crucifixion  subject,  which  is- 
represented  in  two  or  three  of  those  studies  in  which  we  see  the 
pursuit  of  physical  truth,  the  endeavour  to  realise  the  exact  weight 
and  drag  of  the  dead  limbs  upon  the  cross,  so  marvellously  united 
and  interfused  with  the  pursuit  of  emotional  truth,  the  expression 
of  agony  and  compassion.  To  go  on,  and  to  speak  of  the  highly- 
wrought  sheet  of  three  '  Labours  of  Hercules  '  in  red  chalk  (269),  or 
of  the  two  solemn  heads  of  women  (250  and  260),  one  having  the  air 
of  a  literal  portrait,  the  other  made  fabulous  with  a  snake  coiling 
on  shoulder  and  bosom,  and  called  '  Cleopatra ' — to  speak  of  these 
and  a  score  more  of  studies  of  the  same  power  would  only  be,  within 
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the  limits  at  our  command,  to  write  a  catalogue  of  things  well 
enough  known  by  name  and  repute  already,  though  never  enough  to 
be  known  in  study  and  admiration.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  thwarted 
labours  and  frustrated  conceptions  to  which  this  mighty  spirit  was 
condemned,  that  only  a  few  of  these  studies  and  inventions  belong  to 
works  which  were  ever  carried  out,  as  to  the  fresco  of  the  '  Last  Judg- 
ment '  and  other  decorations  of  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  and  that  four- 
fifths  of  them  he  never  found  the  occasion  to  carry  further  than  we 
see  them  carried  here. 

In  this  particular,  the  contrast  is  complete  between  both  Lionardo 
and  Michelangelo  on  the  one  hand,  and  Eaphael  on  the  other.  When 
we  come  to  the  sketches  of  Eaphael  this  year  exhibited,  we  find  in  them 
the  first  ideas  for  works  with  almost  all  of  which  we  are  familiar  in 
their  completed  state.  It  seems  as  if  no  impediment  could  come  in  the 
path  of  this  youngest  and  most  happy-starred  of  the  three  great  rivals 
in  renown  ;  his  career,  like  his  genius,  was  all  facility  and  felicity,  all 
happy  and  harmonious  achievement.  We  pass  from  one  exquisite  study 
and  rhythmical  design  to  another — from  a  peasant  mother  with  her  arms 
flung  about  her  child,  delicately  touched  with  silver  point  upon  a 
grey  ground  (129),  to  the  scattered  and  incomplete  figures  in  red 
chalk,  splendid  as  far  as  they  go,  of  women  struggling  with  soldiers 
(127),  and  from  this  to  the  head  of  a  horse  in  charcoal  and  black 
chalk  (138)  ;  and  we  recognise  everywhere  the  first  inspired  touches 
from  the  life  for  works  with  which  we  are  familiar  afterwards  in  their 
completed  and  colder  form,  as  they  were  carried  out  by  the  master  or 
his  disciples.  At  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  for  instance,  is  a  drawing 
of  three  figures,  including  a  kneeling  and  sorrowing  woman  in  the 
foreground,  divine  in  its  pathetic  grace  and  rhythmical  beauty ;  and 
at  the  Royal  Academy  is  another  drawing  (155),  in  which  the  same 
figures  are  combined  with  others,  on  a  smaller  scale,  into  a  complete 
design  for  a  Deposition,  with  the  legs  of  Christ  laid  across  the  lap  of 
the  kneeling  woman,  and  the  Virgin  fainting  by  his  head ;  if  we  could 
have  these  side  by  side,  and  with  them  an  impression  of  the  same 
subject  engraved  by  Marcantonio,  we  should  see  in  what  state  Raphael 
handed  over  his  designs  to  that  master  to  interpret  upon  copper,  and 
how  far  short  the  interpreter,  for  all  his  skill,  fell  of  the  expression, 
the  sentiment,  the  happy  and  unlaboured  perfection  of  his  original. 
But  that  would  not  be  all.  These  designs,  together  with  another 
from  Oxford  (288  at  the  Academy)  and  a  fourth  at  the  Louvre, 
represent  so  many  stages  in  Raphael's  preparation  of  the  design 
for  one  of  his  most  famous  pictures,  the  '  Entombment '  of  the 
Borghese  Palace,  commissioned  by  Atalanta  Baglioni,  and  com- 
pleted in  1507.  So  far  as  these  studies  carry  us,  the  picture  was 
intended  to  follow  the  main  lines  set  by  Raphael's  master,  Perugino, 
in  his  '  Deposition '  at  Florence.  A  subsequent  series  of  studies  shows 
us  how  Raphael  laid  aside  this  plan,  and  worked  out  another,  sug- 
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gested  by  an  engraving  of  Andrea  Mantegna,  into  the  *  Entombment ' 
as  it  was  finally  painted.  It  is  interesting  that  some  years  after  the 
picture  was  completed,  he  should,  nevertheless,  have  caused  Marc- 
antonio  to  perpetuate  from  the  sketch  before  us  the  earlier  form  of 
the  composition.  Going  back  to  the  Grosvenor,  No.  529  is  a  lovely  little 
pen  drawing  of  a  mother  and  child,  the  child  crowing  and  holding  up 
an  apple  or  ball  from  the  mother's  lap,  which  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  used  for  any  painted  or  engraved  Madonna.  But,  close  by,  lent 
by  the  same  owner,  is  an  impetuous  study  in  red  chalk  from  a  model 
half  reclining  on  his  side  (536),  and  this  we  recognise  at  once  as  a 
first  study  from  the  life  for  the  figure  afterwards  modified  into  a 
stripling  Cupid,  and  set  to  steer  a  dolphin,  in  the  fresco  of '  Galatea.' 
In  the  wonderful  Raphael  show  in  Gallery  VIII.  at  Burlington  House, 
such  instances  are  too  plentiful  to  quote.  Here  are  a  number  of  different 
studies  for  the  '  School  of  Athens ; '  here  is  a  lovely  first  study  in  black 
on  tinted  paper  for  the  Mother  and  Child  in  the  '  Madonna  di  Foligno ' 
lent  by  Mr.  Vaughan ;  a.nd  three  others  drawn  with  the  pen  for  the  '  Ma- 
donna del  Cardellino,'  all  from  Oxford,  and  another  from  Chatsworth  for 
the  '  Madonna  dell'  Impannata.'  And  among  all  this  crowd  of  clear  and 
joyous  interpretations  of  life  and  movement,  interpretations  incisive 
without  hardness,  suave  without  insipidity,  rhythmical  without  affec- 
tation— among  them  all  perhaps  there  is  hardly  one  more  instructive 
than  the  study  from  Windsor  for  the  '  Charge  to  Peter '  which  we  all 
know  in  the  great  cartoon.  The  figures  here  drawn  in  red  chalk  with 
such  exquisite  spirit  and  style  are  as  yet  attired  in  no  academical 
drapery,  but  in  the  natural  shirts  and  breeches  of  the  model ;  and  there 
is  about  the  figures  and  movements  of  them  all  a  life,  an  animation, 
a  charm,  of  which,  with  all  its  stately  correctness,  the  cartoon  retains 
hardly  anything.  Still  more,  in  looking  at  this  first  study  for  the  float- 
ing figures  in  the  '  Transfiguration,'  shall  we  feel  how  wide  an  interval 
may  separate  the  first  warm  conception  of  a  master  from  its  final 
realisation  with  the  help  of  scholars  and  assistants. 

This  amazing  Raphael  Exhibition  at  the  Academy,  supplemented 
by  the  much  smaller  one  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  has  filled  us  with 
the  sense  of  grace  and  gladness  of  which  Italian  art  was  capable  at 
the  hour  of  its  culmination  and  in  the  hands  of  its  sunniest  master. 
For  the  charm  of  mature  beauty,  nothing  in  either  exhibition  can 
compare  with  work  like  this,  except  perhaps,  in  a  more  luscious  and 
melting  vein,  two  lovely  angel  studies  of  Correggio,  and,  in  a  more 
pensive  vein  and  with  the  added  sentiment  of  landscape,  two  draw- 
ings from  Christ  Church  ascribed,  and  with  all  appearance  of  justice, 
to  Giorgione.  All  these  are  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  Among  a  whole 
group  of  Correggio  drawings,  the  two  to  which  I  refer  (117,  120)  are 
incomparably  the  best.  The  latter  is  lent  by  Mr.  Holford,  and  in  spite 
of  injuries,  its  three  countenances  of  radiant  infancy  seem  magically 
breathed  and  breathing  there  upon  the  paper.  The  former,  belong- 
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ing  to  Lord  Warwick,  is  a  direct  study  from  the  model,  touched  into 
the  glow  of  life  itself  by  the  dexterous  use  of  two  colours  of  chalk, 
and  in  quite  perfect  preservation  ;  it  may  be  fruitfully  compared  with 
the  larger  drawing  (118),  which  repeats,  with  a  colder  and  more  me- 
chanical touch,  the  same  figure  with  the  addition  of  a  companion. 
Of  the  Giorgione  drawings,  that  with  three  wayfarers  conversing  be- 
side a  lake,  and  with  a  distance  of  lofty  hills,  is  the  more  poetical  and 
original  in  composition;  but  the  other  upon  its  glowing  rose-coloured 
ground,  and  with  its  lovers  at  their  music,  separated  by  a  low  line  of 
shore  from  the  picturesque  group  of  steep  gables  on  the  right,  is 
likely  to  give  more  general  delight.  And  now,  since  we  have  found 
our  way  to  Venice,  it  would  be  natural  to  call  attention  to  the 
groups  of  noble  landscape  drawings  in  the  characteristic  manner  of 
Titian  which  are  to  be  found  both  here  and  at  the  Academy.  But 
to  do  so  is  needless,  and  the  fourth  great  master  especially  repre- 
sented on  the  walls  is  waiting  for  his  turn — I  mean  Rembrandt. 
So  let  us  change  our  climate,  and  pass  with  a  plunge  out  of  the 
region  of  the  classic  and  the  ideal,  the  ardent  and  the  suave,  into  the 
company  of  the  common  and  the  mean,  the  piteous  or  the  grotesque, 
represented  in  the  inmost  dramatic  significance  of  their  lives  and 
movements.  There  are  some  dozen  of  Rembrandt  drawings  at  the 
Academy,  most  of  them  good,  but  the  great  gathering  of  the  master  is 
in  Bond  Street.  The  drawings  of  Rembrandt  hold  a  somewhat  peculiar 
relation  to  the  rest  of  his  art.  He  differed  from  the  other  Dutch- 
men, in  the  midst  of  whom  he  was  the  greatest,  by  lifting  the  raw 
and  suffering  humanity  which  he  painted  in  common  with  them  into 
an  atmosphere  of  poetry  ;  and  this  he  did  by  two  means :  first,  by 
an  unrivalled  gift  of  pathetic  and  dramatic  observation,  by  a  power 
such  as  none  else  possessed  of  arresting  and  defining  the  significant 
moment  in  life  and  action;  and  secondly,  by  a  treatment  of  the 
elements  of  light  and  shade  which  combined  the  most  consummate 
knowledge  of  their  effects  and  relations  in  nature,  with  the  most 
thoroughly  arbitrary  manner  of  altering  or  concentrating  those  effects 
and  relations  as  it  suited  his  imaginative  purpose.  In  his  studies  on 
paper,  of  which  there  exist  many  hundreds,  his  peculiar  effects  of 
chiaroscuro  play  the  lesser  part,  his  peculiar  genius  for  expressing  life 
and  action  the  greater.  It  is  only  in  a  highly  finished  portrait  study 
like  that  numbered  204  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  or  in  studies  of  land- 
scape shadow  and  atmosphere  like  206,  215,  298,  or  in  compositions 
for  night  subjects,  as  293  and  294 — it  is  only  in  occasional  examples 
like  these  that  the  light  and  shade  are  highly  wrought.  Generally, 
the  drawing  consists  of  the  swiftest  brush  or  pen  work,  coarse-looking 
at  first  sight,  and  without  linear  beauty  or  distinction  ;  but  when  you 
look  at  it,  it  has  the  distinction  of  consummate  expressiveness ;  it 
fixes  a  look,  a  group,  a  gesture,  a  character,  in  unerring  lineaments  ; 
and  when  your  eye  gets  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  hand,  it  soon 
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becomes  impossible  that  you  should  accept  for  the  original  the  weaker 
substitutes  which  often  pass  current,  as,  for  example,  the  '  Adoration  of 
the  Magi'  by  some  French  imitator  (199),  or  the  confused  group 
from  Christ  Church  (289).  Among  so  many  perfect  examples  of 
Kembrandt's  dramatic  observation  and  certainty  of  hand,  it  is  hard 
to  choose.  My  own  favourites  are  the  'Crucifixion'  (207),  in 
which,  though  the  principal  figure  is  a  mere  scrawl,  the  soldiers 
casting  lots  for  the  raiment  of  Christ  are  very  masterly  ;  the  portrait 
above  mentioned ;  the  two  designs  for  « Christ  with  St.  Peter  in  the 
Storm'  (292  and  299);  the  '  Christ  before  the  Doctors,'  a  design  of 
which  there  exist  other  versions,  and  which  is  signally  original  in 
its  conception  of  a  child-Christ  backed  against  the  foot  of  a  tall  desk, 
over  which  a  doctor  peers  to  look  at  him  with  curiosity  ;  the  '  Nathan 
and  David'  (303);  the  ' Unjust  Steward '  (301),  and  the  studies  on 
No.  320.  Of  the  landscape  studies,  most  that  are  exhibited  are 
in  Eembrandt's  best  manner,  although  a  few  that  are  claimed  for  him 
in  the  catalogue  are  probably  the  work  of  Koningh  and  other  pupils. 

With  these  insufficient  words  for  Eembrandt,  I  shall  leave 
the  Dutch  school,  richly  represented  as  it  is  in  all  its  develop- 
ments. I  shall  leave  the  miscellaneous  Flemings ;  the  Italians,  primi- 
tive and  late ;  the  Frenchmen,  from  the  beautiful  sets  of  foliage  and 
landscape  studies  by  Claude  to  the  work  of  the  modern  master  Ingres, 
whose  title  to  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  classics  of  all  time,  as  well 
as  his  relations  to  his  contemporaries,  it  would  be  so  interesting  to 
discuss.  And  in  what  I  have  yet  to  say  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a 
few  drawings  of  various  schools  which  have  a  special  interest  from 
their  relation  to  the  art  of  engraving. 

We  have  seen  how  several  of  the  Eaphael  drawings  were  made  on 
purpose  to  be  engraved  by  Marcantonio.  North  of  the  Alps,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  south  of  them  too,  up  to  the  time  when  Marcantonio 
became  a  kind  of  engraver-in-chief  to  Raphael,  it  was  the  custom  for 
painters  to  engrave  their  own  designs,  and  not  to  entrust  them  to 
another  hand  for  that  purpose.  (I  speak,  of  course,  of  engraving  not 
on  wood,  but  on  metal.)  The  master  of  all  these  painter-engravers 
of  either  north  or  south  was  Diirer.  Diirer  is  represented  by  one  very 
masterpiece,  the  water-colour  drawing  of  a  kingfisher's  wing,  lent 
by  Mr.  A.  Morrison  to  the  Academy  (315) ;  but  of  designs  for  metal 
engraving,  there  is  only  the  rough  sketch  from  Windsor  of  a  '  Virgin 
and  Child  with  a  Bird,'  dated  1515,  and  not  used  till  five  years  after- 
wards. The  most  refined  predecessor  of  Diirer  in  this  art  was  the  gold- 
smith painter  Martin  Schongauer,  of  Colmar  in  Alsace  ;  and  of  Martin 
Schongauer  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  has  one  precious  and  genuine 
example  in  the  shape  of  a  drawing  for  the  head  of  a  bishop's  crozier. 
The  master's  own  engraving  from  this  drawing,  though  it  enhances  the 
crispness  of  the  curves  in  the  Gothic  crockets  and  fretwork  of  the 
design,  yet  scarcely  preserves  the  full  delicacy  of  expression  in  the 
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heads  of  the  angels  within  the  circle,  making  music  on  either  side  of 
the  throne  of  Christ,  or  of  the  saints  Margaret  and  Barbara  figured 
in  niches  on  the  stem.  Compare  with  this  Mantegna's  design  for  a 
sacramental  chalice,  long  in  the  Arundel  Collection,  and  apparently 
intended,  like  such  designs  in  general,  first  to  be  engraved  and  then 
to  serve  as  a  pattern  to  goldsmiths.  Mantegna,  working  without 
any  model  before  him,  has  got  the  perspective  of  his  chalice  quite 
wrong ;  but  he  has  filled  the  upper  border  of  the  cup  with  scenes  from 
the  Passion,  and  its  lower  part  with  cherubs'  heads  and  scroll-work ; 
he  has  adorned  its  stem  with  a  row  of  babies  and  another  of  apostles 
in  niches,  and  covered  its  foot  with  prophets  and  apostles  among 
more  scroll-work ;  all  in  a  way  at  once  so  minute,  masterful,  and 
beautiful  that  it  is  really  one  of  the  miracles  of  art.  The  design  has 
been  engraved  by  a  contemporary  -hand,  but  by  one  of  the  very 
feeblest.  And  when  it  belonged  to  Lord  Arundel  the  indefatigable 
Hollar  actually  engraved  it  twice — once  as  it  is  drawn  and  once  in 
reverse.  Other  drawings  resembling  the  engraved  compositions  of 
Mantegna  have  the  air  of  being  copied  by  pupils ;  though  that  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  of  the  famous '  Entombment '  is  so  good  that  it  may 
be  original  (28) ;  but  the  only  other  thing  quite  worthy  of  the  master's 
hand  is  the  splendid  tinted  design  of '  Hercules  slaying  the  Lion  '  from 
Christ  Church  (14).  A  drawing  from  Chatsworth  exhibited  at  the 
Academy,  and  bearing  a  false  signature  of  Mantegna  (58),  is  put  down 
in  the  catalogue  to  Giulio  Komano,  to  whose  work  it  bears  no  resem- 
blance ;  it  is  a  study  for  an  engraving  of  a  rare  Italian  master,  Mocetto. 
An  original  design,  also  literally  engraved  by  the  same  Mocetto,  is 
numbered  56  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  and  attributed  to  Squarcione ; 
it  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  of  a  Roman  sacrifice,  with  the  addition 
of  a  Venetian  architectural  background.  Lastly,  one  of  the  loveliest 
drawings  in  either  exhibition,  though  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  actually  en- 
graved, belongs  to  the  class  which  used  to  be  engraved  by  Marcantonio 
when  he  was  a  young  man  working  in  the  school  of  Francia  at  Bologna, 
as  well  as  by  Jacopo,  the  son  of  the  same  Francia,  himself.  It  is  a 
simple  group  of  four  figures — three  men  and  a  maiden  grouped  about 
an  altar  in  the  act  of  sacrifice.  It  has  been  freely  copied  from  some 
ancient  bas-relief ;  and  to  the  grace  and  purity  of  classic  art,  which 
have  here  been  mastered  perfectly,  though  still  with  a  lingering 
timidity,  it  adds  much  of  the  sweet  and  yearning  emotion  of  the 
Christian  sentiment  of  Italy. 

SIDNEY  COLVIN. 
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THE  POOR  IN  FRANCE. 


MaXXdi/  eo~TiTov  f\fv6(piovTo  8tS6i/ai  ots  8el  *j  Xa^dveiv  odev  Set,  KOI  /j.r) 
odev  oil   8el '  TTJS  yap  aptr^s  paXXov  TO  ev  Troifiv  77  TO  (V  Trd(TXfW- — AKISTOTLE's  Eth. 
Nicom.iy.  1. 

WHEN  the  proposal  was  made  a  year  or  two  ago  to  abolish  the  Poor 
Law  and  substitute  for  it  a  system  of  thoroughly  organised  charity, 
it  was  received  with  a  shout  of  derision.  One  set  of  critics  observed 
that  the  Poor  Law  had  so  become  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  the  people  had  so  fully  learned  to  rely  upon  it,  that  it 
could  not  be  rooted  out.  Another  saw  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
substituting  an  army  of  beggars  for  an  army  of  paupers.  A  third 
regarded  the  present  system  as  a  safeguard  against  revolution.  All 
agreed  that  a  serious  scheme  of  abolition  was  Utopian,  whilst  the 
organisation  of  charity  in  so  complex  a  state  of  society  as  ours  would 
be  a  practical  impossibility.  The  strange  thing  is  that,  whilst  these 
and  a  dozen  similar  criticisms  are  being  made,  the  very  system  which 
is  so  much  decried  is  in  full  operation  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  In  France  there  is  no  Poor  Law.  Public  aid  is  to  a  small 
extent  granted  by  the  State  to  indigent  persons,  but  no  one  has  a 
right  to  claim  relief:  no  man,  however  poor,  can  do  more  than  appeal 
to  the  charity  of  those  who  possess  the  means  of  assisting  him.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  heavy  burden  on  real  property  such  as  that  which  in 
England  forms  a  serious  tax  on  industry.1  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  nation  fully  recognises  the  claim  which  the  indigent  have 
upon  their  charity,  and  has  therefore  organised  a  scheme  by  which 
real  distress  is  sure  to  be  discovered  and  relieved  with  the  least  pos- 
sible cost  of  time  and  money  to  the  donor,  and  of  self-respect  to  the 
recipient.  This  is  in  fact  the  very  perfection  of  charity  organisation. 
The  French  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  solving  the  question  of 
pauperism  once  for  all. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  system,  it  is  advisable  to  clear 
the  ground  of  a  difficulty  which  lies  at  the  outset  of  every  discussion 
of  Poor  Law  principles.  There  are  not  a  few  persons  who  are  of 

1  Land  formed  in  1868  only  33  per  cent,  of  the  real,  and  therefore  rateable, 
property  of  England  ;  houses,  including  mills  &c.,  are  nearly  50  per  cent. 
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opinion  that  the  principle  of  a  Poor  Law  is  one  which  is  founded  on 
natural  justice,  and  that  therefore  it  is  unjust,  as  well  as  impolitic, 
for  any  nation  to  live  without  one.  J.  S.  Mill  states  the  case  with 
perfect  clearness  when  he  says  that  the  claim  to  help,  created  by 
destitution,  is  one  of  the  strongest  that  can  exist,  and  that  there  is 
prima  facie  the  amplest  reason  for  making  the  relief  of  so  extreme 
an  exigency  as  certain  to  those  who  require  it  as  by  any  arrangements 
of  society  it  can  be  made.  But,  whilst  thus  admitting  the  principle 
of  a  Poor  Law,  he  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  is 
one  of  peculiar  nicety  as  well  as  importance — how  to  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  needful  help  with  the  smallest  encouragement  to  undue 
reliance  on  it. 

Now  we  may  be  willing  to  allow  that  destitution  gives  a  certain 
claim  upon  us  as  men,  but  is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  concession  of 
the  right  to  claim  relief  may  be  highly  injurious  ?  Has  the  problem 
stated  by  Mr.  Mill  ever  been  solved  ?  Is  it  possible  to  give  needful 
help,  as  a  right,  without  encouraging  the  recipients  to  rely  unduly 
upon  it  ?  Mr.  Eicardo,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  others  foresaw  long  ago 
that  such  a  question  could  never  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
They  prophesied  that  just  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  brought 
about  as  has  actually  been  established.  It  has  not  been  worth  while 
for  the  English  or  Scottish  working  man  to  cultivate  the  virtues  of 
thrift  and  forethought.  The  working  classes  of  Great  Britain  rely, 
to  an  extent  which  is  probably  little  suspected  by  many,  upon  the 
fact  that  they  have  a  public  system  of  relief  to  fall  back  upon  in  all 
the  crises  of  life.  It  is  often  used  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
continuance  of  our  system  that  it  is  so  entwined  into  our  national 
life  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  remove  it.  We  are  justified  in 
retorting  that  the  very  fact  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  grown  inta 
and  influenced  the  national  life  is  a  proof  of  the  harm  it  is  doing.  It 
has  substituted  dependence  for  independence,  extravagance  for  eco- 
nomy, waste  for  thrift.  This  is  the  answer  to  Mr.  Mill's  proviso  that 
the  Poor  Law  is  to  be  administered  without  encouraging  undue  re- 
liance on  it.  The  task  is  an  impossible  one.  If  once  you  give  a 
man  the  right  to  demand  assistance,  you  have  infected  his  life,  and 
taken  away  the  mainstay  of  human  character,  self-reliance.  It  is 
better  to  have  an  army  of  beggars  to  deal  with 2  than  an  army  of 
paupers.  The  beggars  we  can  deal  with  and  control,  and  by  degrees 
lead  into  better  ways  ;  the  latter  are  our  masters.  It  might  be  held 
to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  assertion  that  a  Poor  Law  keeps  off 
revolution,  if  we  simply  alleged  the  harm  that  obligatory  public 
charity  does  to  the  national  character  and  to  individuals ;  we  have 
no  right  to  protect  ourselves  against  revolt  by  wrong-doing,  by  binding 
our  victims  in  the  chains  of  a  Poor  Law.  We  may  go  a  step  further, 

2  Infra,  page  336,  where   the  French  method  of  dealing  with  mendicants   is 
described. 
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and  show  that  a  democracy  utterly  scorns  and  repudiates  this  kind 
of  assistance  offered  to  it.  The  Social  Democrats  of  Elberfeld,  in 
the  Ehine  province,  are  bitterly  hostile  to  a  system  of  obligatory 
public  relief  which  is  even  more  liberal  than  our  own  Poor  Law, 
and  gives  only  outdoor  relief.  At  best  such  a  system  is  regarded  as 
an  instalment — and  a  mean  instalment — of  what  is  conceived  by 
the  working  classes  to  be  due  to  them  from  society.  Communistic 
and  suggestive  as  obligatory  relief  of  the  poor  is,  it  is  not  com- 
munistic enough  for  those  of  them  who  profess  the  most  advanced 
opinions. 

The  whole  question  lies  in  a  proper  appreciation  of  an  extremely 
nice  point  which  is  contained  in  the  recent  dictum  of  an  eminent 
French  writer  to  which  we  shall  presently  again  refer.  It  is  con- 
tended that  on  the  one  hand  no  man  has  any  right  to  demand 
relief,  and  that  it  is  injurious  to  him  to  give  him  such  a  right ; 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  allowed  that  society  is  morally  bound  to 
relieve  the  indigent.  It  is  probable  that  a  dull  bureaucrat  would 
see  a  contradiction  in  this  statement.  There  is,  however,  no 
such  contradiction.  The  element  of  time  must  be  introduced 
into  the  proposition.  Thus  a  child  is  to  be  taught  that  he  must 
rely  upon  his  own  exertions,  and  when  he  is  grown  up  he  carries 
the  lesson  out  in  practice.  Yet  at  some  unforeseen  crisis  in  his 
life  he  becomes  indigent.  Then  society  recognises  a  moral  duty 
to  assist  him.  That  is  not  the  same  as  to  give  him  the  right  of 
demanding  assistance.  In  that  case  he  would  have  foreseen  and 
helped  to  create  the  crisis.  If  there  is  no  right,  then  the  indigent 
man  has  to  take  his  chance  with  others ;  there  is  an  element  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  just  as  there  is  in  nature.  What  do  men  do  under 
such  circumstances  ?  They  make  efforts.  They  rely  on  themselves. 
They  do  not  revolt  against  the  absence  of  the  right  .to  claim  assist- 
ance. Revolutions  are  the  supreme  effort  of  the  masses  to  secure 
just  laws  for  their  class,  the  suppression  of  privileges,  and  the  means 
of  dispensing  with  the  help  of  others. 

In  these  few  words  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  see  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  French  system  which  denies  the  morality  of  legal  and 
obligatory  charity.  This  view  was  well  stated  by  Thiers  many  years 
ago  in  the  following  words  : — '  When  the  virtue  of  charity  ceases  to 
lie  private  and  becomes  collective,  it  is  essential  that  it  should 
preserve  its  character  of  a  virtue:  that  is  to  say,  that  it  should 
remain  voluntary  and  spontaneous ;  for  otherwise  it  would  cease  to 
be  a  virtue  and  would  become  a  dangerous  compulsion.' 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  secularisation  of  charity  in  France 
took  place  after  the  Revolution  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  edicts 
of  the  sovereigns  of  the  sixteenth  century  prove  that  charity  was,  to 
a  certain  extent,  public,  and  that  for  landowners  and  parishes  it  had 
even  an  obligatory  character.  But  the  movement  towards  a  Poor 
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Law,  such  as  that  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  was  checked,  and  for  two 
centuries  charity  remained  on  its  previous  footing,  partly  of  legal, 
partly  of  voluntary,  impulse.  The  Church  of  France  retained  in  her 
hands  the  endowments  of  the  poor.  Her  efforts  were  greatly  aided 
by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  in  1632  founded  the  order  of  the 
Priests  of  the  Missions,  one  of  whose  chief  duties  was  to  administer 
consolation  and  relief  to  the  sick  and  the  indigent  in  the  country 
villages  as  well  as  in  the  towns. 

On  the  2nd  of  November  1789,  the  Constituent  Assembly  declared, 
on  the  motion  of  Mirabeau,  that  '  tous  les  biens  ecclesiastiques 
seraient  a  la  disposition  de  la  nation,  a  la  charge  de  pourvoir,  d'une 
maniere  convenable  aux  frais  du  culte,  a  Pentretien  de  ses  ministres 
et  un  soulagement  des  pauvres.'  It  was  decreed  in  the  Constitution 
of  1791  that  a  general  establishment  of  Public  Assistance  should  be 
formed  for  the  education  of  deserted  children,  the  relief  of  the  sick 
poor,  and  the  provision  of  work  to  the  poor  in  health  who  were  unable 
to  find  it  for  themselves.  The  Convention  adopted  the  declaration 
of  the  Assembly  that  '  the  assistance  of  the  poor  is  a  sacred  debt,'  and 
proceeded  to  establish  a  complete  system  of  national  relief.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  ordered  that  the  property  of  the  hospitals  and  chari- 
table foundations  should  be  sold.  It  was  made  illegal  not  only  to  beg, 
but  to  assist  the  poor  privately.  A  '  Book  of  National  Benevolence ' 
was  instituted,  in  which  the  names  of  all  indigent  persons  were 
inscribed,  and  pensions  allotted  to  them  of  from  80  to  160  francs. 
It  was  made  <a  public  boast  that  there  were  to  be  no  more  alms  or 
benevolent  institutions  in  republican  France. 

This  scheme  soon  proved  impracticable :  the  State  was  utterly 
unable  to  support  its  cost.  In  1796,  the  Legislature  abolished  the 
system,  and  restored  to  the  various  establishments  such  part  of  their 
property  as  had  not  been  alienated.  And  the  important  step  was 
taken  of  instituting  '  bureaux  de  bienfaisance,'  which  were  charged 
with  the  distribution  of  public  charity  at  the  homes  of  the  poor. 
This  plan  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  system.  We  need  now 
only  remark  that  probably  every  convulsion  in  France  has  had  for  one 
of  its  immediate  results  the  attempt  to  establish  the  right  of  the  work- 
man either  to  State-provided  labour,  or,  in  default,  public  assistance. 
The  Second  Empire  carried  on  this  form  of  Communism  longer  than 
any  other  government  since  the  Revolution,  for  it  bribed  the  workmen 
of  Paris  with  constant  employment  at  the  cost  of  the  rest  of  France. 
The  capital  was  beautified ;  the  country  was  impoverished ;  and  the 
way  was  cleared  for  a  still  more  advanced  Communism,  which,  not 
content  with  a  Poor  Law  that  would  only  tax  wealth,  demanded 
the  distribution  of  all  property. 

The  general  principle  on  which  the  actual  organisation  of  Public 
Assistance  is  founded  is  clearly  stated  in  the  following  words : — 

T2 
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La  legislation  charitable  en  France  est  domine'e  actuellement  par  ce  principe  : 
que,  si  la  socie'te'  a  le  devoir  moral  de  ne  laisser  aucune  souffrance  reelle  sans  soulage- 
ment,  1'assistance  ne  peut  jamais  etre  re'clame'e  comme  un  droit  par  1'indigent. 
L'assistance  ne  constitue  done  pas,  et  c'est  un  honneur  pour  notre  pays,  une  depense 
obligatoire  de  1'Etat  et  des  communes.3 

This  declaration  of  principle  will  be  seen  on  examination  to  bring- 
out  in  strong  relief  the  difference  between  the  English  and  French 
methods.  The  French  say  to  the  poor,  '  We  do  not  acknowledge  that 
you  have  the  right  to  demand  assistance,  but  we  will  help  you 
because  it  is  a  moral  duty  to  relieve  suffering.'  The  result  is  that 
charity  in  France  has  always  a  tender  conscience.  The  charitably 
disposed  are  always  asking  themselves  whether  such  a  candidate  has 
any  moral  claim  upon  them.  That  claim  may  be  destroyed  in  many 
ways  which  the  English  system  must  ignore  ;  idleness,  for  instance^ 
or  a  dissolute  life,  would  destroy  it.  The  English  say  to  the  poor, 
'  We  give  you  the  legal  right  to  demand  relief;  the  only  condition 
we  impose  is  that  your  indigence  shall  be  real.'  Can  it  seriously  be 
argued  that  to  recognise  the  subjective  duty  of  helping  the  distressed 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  set  up  the  legal  right  to  demand  assistance  ? 
At  any  rate,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  results  of  the  two  systems 
are  very  different. 

French  legislation  leaves  the  greatest  liberty  to  works  of  private 
charity.  In  fact  the  whole  system  is  one  vast  scheme  of  organised 
charity,  assisted  only  to  a  small  extent  by  subventions  from  the 
public  purse,  in  return  for  which  the  Government  exercises  a  certain 
control.  The  extent  to  which  this  control  is  carried  is  in  one  direction 
considerable,  in  another  comparatively  slight.  The  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  a  general  supervision  over  all 
works  of  charity.  When  these  works  have  reached  the  stage  of  insti- 
tutions, and  desire  to  assure  their  stability,  they  are  recognised  by 
the  State  as  being  '  of  public  utility,'  and  obtain  certain  privileges  on 
conditions  which  are  easy  to  fulfil.  There  is  no  monopoly  of  public 
charity.  Religious  bodies  of  all  kinds,  bishoprics,  presbyteries,  con- 
gregations, may  receive  gifts  and  legacies  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
Even  works  of  charity  which  do  not  enjoy  a  civil  existence  because 
they  have  never  been  recognised  as  being  of  public  utility  can  re- 
ceive gifts  by  means  of  a  decree  which  authorises  the  mayor,  in  the 
name  of  the  poor  assisted  by  these  works  of  charity,  to  accept  the 
gifts  and  see  that  they  are  properly  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended.4  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  such  scandals 
as  occasionally  take  place  in  England  from  the  misapplication  of 
charitable  funds  are  impossible  in  France. 

Whilst  the  establishment^of  works  of  charity  is  nowhere  compul- 
sory, the  French  have  nevertheless  very  generally  recognised  the 

8  Rapport  de  1'inspection  generale  des  Etablissements  de  Bienfaisance,  1874. 
4  Ordonnance  Royale  du  2  avril  1817. 
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moral  duty  of  assisting  the  poor.  In  the  capital,  in  all  the  great 
towns,  and  in  many  country  places,  there  exists  an  administrative 
organisation  known  as  the  *  Assistance  Publique.'  Whilst  there  are 
private  works  of  charity  in  operation  which  are  not  included  in  the 
general  scheme  of  public  assistance,  the  very  great  majority  of  efforts, 
both  public  and  private,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  form  a  portion  of 
it.  The  Assistance  Publique  is  the  channel  through  which  the  greatest 
part  of  private  benevolence  flows.  It  is  subsidised  by  departments, 
by  municipalities,  and  by  communes.  It  is  recognised  by  the  Church, 
which  makes  collections  for  it.  It  is  a  corporation,  or  rather  an 
aggregation  of  corporations,  any  of  which  can  receive  gifts  and 
legacies. 

The  Assistance  Publique  works  through  two  different  classes  of 
institution,  which  may  roughly  be  said  to  represent  indoor  and  out- 
door relief.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  hospitals  and  hospices,  the 
latter  of  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance.  Each  of  these  classes  has  a  separate 
administration,  except  in  Paris,  where  the  two  services  are  united. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  in  detail  the  two  great  branches  of 
public  assistance,  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  exactly  the  part  which 
the  State  takes  in  the  relief  of  the  poor.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  has  the  direct  management  of  certain  national 
benevolent  establishments.  These  are  the  hospice  of  the  '  Quinze- 
Vingts'  for  the  blind,  and  another  for  the  young,  the  Maison  de 
Charenton  for  insane  persons,  three  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  various  parts  of  France,  two  convalescent  asylums,  and  the  Insti- 
tution of  Mont  Genevre  for  assisting  travellers  in  the  Alps.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  further  superintends  the  various  charitable 
establishments  of  France  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Assistance 
Publique  by  means  of  general  inspectors,  of  whom  there  were  five  in 
1875.  He  exercises  a  more  direct  influence  over  the  bringing  up  of 
pauper  children  through  a  body  of  departmental  inspectors  who  are 
appointed  by  him.  Special  credits  opened  annually  in  his  budget 
permit  him  to  grant  subventions  to  a  large  number  of  establishments 
of  public  charity  and  of  works  of  private  benevolence,  and  even  to 
accord  help  to  individuals  under  special  circumstances.  The  Minister 
of  the  Interior  also  disposes  of  a  certain  number  of  places  in  the 
hospices  of  the  capital.  The  only  other  occasions  on  which  the  Go- 
vernment grants  public  aid  are  when  inundations  or  other  public  cala- 
mities have  caused  local  distress. 

Although  the  above  includes  all  that  is  done  by  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  or  the  central  State  authority,  the  departments,  which  repre- 
sent the  State  in  another  form,  have  also  their  share  of  the  work  to  do. 
The  principal  representative  of  local  government  is  the  General  Coun- 
cil of  each  department.  On  this  body  devolves  the  duty  of  distributing 
their  own  charitable  subventions  and  those  of  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior. But  it  has  a  more  important  duty  in  connection  with  the  relief  of 
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distress  than  even  this.  There  are  two  classes  of  paupers  who  are 
supported  by  the  operation  of  an  obligatory  poor  law — the  insane  and 
pauper  children.  To  these  must  be  added  vagrants  who  partially 
support  themselves.  The  General  Councils  have  to  provide  from  the 
local  funds  for  these  two  classes  and  the  mendicants. 

The  way  is  now  clear  for  the  closer  examination  of  the  Assistance 
Publique.  If  the  first  axiom  of  French  public  relief  is  that  obligatory 
charity  is  false  in  principle  and  hurtful  in  practice,  the  second  cer- 
tainly is  that  charity  should  be  so  administered  as  to  disturb  as  little 
as  possible  the  family  life.  Hence  the  central  idea  of  the  system  is 
that  the  commune,  as  represented  by  the  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance, 
should  look  after  its  own  poor,  and  should  assist  them  at  their  own 
homes.  We  shall  therefore  consider  these  institutions  first.  But 
one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  the  French  method  is  the  fact  that 
hospitals,  hospices,  and  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  are  all  included  in 
one  great  system.  A  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  Public  Assistance 
would  be  gained  if  it  were  not  carefully  kept  in  mind  that  there  is 
complete  harmony  between  the  different  parts  of  the  scheme.  The 
love  of  organisation  and  order  goes  even  further  than  this.  The 
central  authorities  have  recently  urged  the  desirableness  of  establishing 
an  agreement  among  all  the  works  of  public  and  private  charity  ex- 
isting in  the  same  commune.  This  would  be,  it  is  believed,  the  best 
method  of  relieving  genuine  suffering.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  scheme  of 
the  British  Charity  Organisation  Society,  but  it  is  far  less  important 
that  the  principle  should  be  carried  out  in  France  than  in  England. 
In  the  former  country  the  non-obligatory  system  of  public  charity 
does  its  work  much  more  efficaciously  than  our  Poor  Law  does  in 
many  places,  so  that  there  is  less  need  for  purely  private  benevolence 
in  France.  It  is  probable  that  the  Legislature  will  shortly  place  the 
actual  management  of  both  branches  of  the  Public  Assistance  through- 
out France  in  the  same  hands,  as  is  already  the  case  in  Paris.  In 
the  meantime  there  is  complete  intercommunication  between  the  two 
branches,  and  imposture  and  waste  are  thus  rendered  impossible. 

The  materials  for  a  close  inquiry  into  the  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance 
are  at  hand.  In  1872  the  '  Inspection  Gen erale '  of  the  charitable 
establishments  of  France  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  inquiring  into 
the  administrative  and  financial  situation  of  the  Bureaux  de  Bien- 
faisance. After  twenty  months  of  continuous  labour,  the  report  of 
the  Council  of  General  Inspection  was  presented  to  the  Minister,  and 
was  printed  in  1875.  The  first  report  of  this  kind  on  the  bureaux 
was  published  in  1833.  The  second  was  drawn  up  in  1847  by  the 
Baron  de  Watteville.  The  present  one  is  edited  by  M.  Paul  Bucquet, 
the  chief  of  the  five  inspectors-general  who  form  the  Council. 

The  resources  of  the  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  do  not  permit  them 
to  give  more  than  moderate  assistance  (dessecours  modiques).  They 
can  only  in  exceptional  cases  attempt  to  draw  out  of  their  state  of 
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misery,  by  means  of  any  considerable  amount  of  help,  indigent  fa- 
milies or  individuals  who  deserve  to  be  assisted.  But  it  is  strenuously 
argued  that  the  conclusion  should  not  therefore  be  drawn  that  the 
help  given  by  the  bureau  is  inefficacious  and  useless.  Although 
small,  the  assistance  given  helps  to  render  the  trials  of  life  less  pain- 
ful. To  judge  of  the  charitable  action  of  the  bureaux,  they  must  not 
be  isolated,  but  rather  completed  by  grouping  around  them  the  works 
of  other  societies,  such  as  those  of  maternity  charities,  creches,  orphan 
asylums,  hospices,  hospitals,  friendly  societies,  monts-de-piete,  'et 
toutes  les  ceuvres  si  nombreuses,  si  actives,  de  la  charite  privee,  qui, 
en  ajoutant  leur  assistance  a  celle  des  bureaux  de  bienfaisance,  ne 
laissent,  pour  ainsi  dire,  aucune  souffrance  sans  soulagement,  aucune 
misere  sans  secours '  (Paul  Bucquet). 

The  bureaux  at  present  give  help  almost  exclusively  in  kind  and 
in  money ;  but  the  inspectors-general  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
an  improved  financial  position  will  enable  them  to  elevate  their 
mission  above  the  merely  material  wants  of  the  indigent.  Then  it 
will  become  a  duty  for  the  bureaux  to  help  those  whose  indigence 
stands  in  the  way  of  obtaining  for  their  children  such  advantages  as 
primary  education,  technical  education,  and  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction. 

Beyond  the  age  of  infancy  or  early  youth  the  intervention  of  the 
bureau  is  discreet,  accidental,  and  essentially  temporary.  English 
reformers  have  failed,  as  a  rule,  to  recognise  the  importance  of  this 
principle.  The  only  economist  of  eminence  in  this  country  who  has 
ventured  to  draw  earnest  attention  to  it  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  Dr. 
W.  A.  Gruy,  F.E.S.  His  view  exactly  agrees  with  the  words  of  M. 
Paul  Bucquet :  '  II  ne  faut  pas  que  1'intervention  du  bureau  vienne 
enerver  1'esprit  d'initiative  et  supprimer  le  sentiment  de  la  responsa- 
bilite.'  It  is  not  simply  public  but  also  private  charity  which  is 
capable  of  pauperising  the  poor.  It  is  nearly  as  easy  wrongfully  to 
deprive  a  man  of  his  natural  power  of  self-dependence  by  a  voluntary 
system  of  charity  as  by  a  legal  and  obligatory  one.  There  is  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  recipients  of  the  latter  are  able  to  calculate  with  abso- 
lute certainty  upon  it,  whilst  those  who  come  under  the  influence  of 
the  former  are  always  more  or  less  in  uncertainty  as  to  what  help 
they  will  get.  The  French  system  sees  the  importance  of  maintaining 
this  distinction.  A  lavish  and  unorganised  scheme  of  private  charity 
may  do  quite  as  much  harm  as  any  other. 

Wherever  a  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance  exists,  all  public  grants  must 
pass  through  its  hands.  No  commune  or  municipality  can  in  such  a 
case  undertake  the  direct  relief  of  the  poor.  This  regulation  has  an 
important  influence  on  the  management  of  efforts  made  to  meet 
special  seasons  of  suffering.  In  such  cases  the  organisation  for  relief 
is  ready  at  hand,  and  to  this  private  subscriptions  and  public  grants 
readily  flow.  The  local  authorities,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bureau 
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de  Bienfaisance,  devise  a  plan  by  which  general  distress  may  be  re- 
lieved, and  this  usually  takes  the  form  of  an  Atelier  de  Charite.  M. 
Maurice  Block  points  out  that  this  institution  has  a  double  object — 
first  that  of  assisting  persons  who  are  in  temporary  distress  without 
offering  them  alms,  which  are  often  degrading,  and  next  that  of 
economising  the  resources  of  the  commune — 'car  1'assistance  pub- 
lique  est  une  attribution  municipale.'  The  works  executed  by  the 
Ateliers  de  Charite  are  such  as  roads,  drainage,  and  the  like.  They. 
are  paid  at  a  lower  than  the  market  rate,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  understood  that  they  are  not  to  come  into  competition  with  regular 
labour,  but  are  a  mere  pis-aller  or  temporary  expedient. 

Even  the  magnitude  of  the  disasters  of  1870-71  did  not  prevent 
the  bureaux  from  attempting,  and  not  without  success,  to  cope  with 
the  misery  which  necessarily  came  into  existence.  The  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  inspectors  will  give  some  idea  of  what 
was  done : — 

Nous  devons  signaler  a  la  reconnaissance  du  pays  les  importants  dons  en  argent 
et  en  nature  que  nos  bureaux  de  bienfaisance  a  Paris  et  dans  les  departements  ont 
recus  de  la  societe"  anglaise  des  Amis  (Quakers),  du  lord-maire  de  Londres,  des 
co mites  de  New- York,  de  Boston,  de  Philadelphie,  de  Bruxelles,  de  Saint-Petersbourg, 
de  Hambourg,  et  des  di verses  ambulances  etrangeres. .  Les  dons  faits  aux  pauvres 
de  Paris,  en  1871,  se  sont  Sieve's  au  chiffre  de  383,798  fr.  60  cent.  Parrni  les 
donateurs  nous  devous  citer  le  philanthrope  anglais  dont  le  nom  est  si  justement 
populaire  a  Paris,  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  qui  a  fait  distribuer  aux  pauvres  de  Paris, 
pendant  le  siege,  des  secours  qui  peuvent  etre  e  value's  a  plus  de  130,000  francs. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  bureaux  are  spoken  of  as  the  organisa- 
tion through  which  these  munificent  gifts  were  distributed. 

The  composition  and  mode  of  nomination  of  the  administrations 
of  the  bureaux  were  finally  fixed  by  a  law  passed  in  1873.  Each 
bureau  is  composed  of  five  re-eligible  members,  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  of  the  mayor  and  of  the  senior  clergyman  in  charge  of  a  parish 
(le  cure  le  plus  ancieri).  In  places  where  there  are  Protestants  or 
Jews  a  delegate  from  each  of  these  bodies  is  also  appointed.  One  of  the 
five  members  retires  every  year.  The  new  member  is  selected  by  the 
Prefect  from  a  list  of  three  persons  drawn  up  by  the  members  of  the 
bureau.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  only  dissolves  bureaux,  and 
in  case  of  a  new  creation  the  members  are  appointed  by  him  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Prefect.  The  new  law  (1873)  by  which  ministers 
of  religion  are  called  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  bureaux  is 
regarded  by  M.  Maurice  Block  as  a  most  important  step.  It  assures 
to  them  the  place  which  belongs  to  them  in  the  councils  of  public 
charity.  Their  presence  has  already  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
abuses  and  twofold  relief;  for  those  mendicants  who  formerly  lived 
with  impunity  on  public  assistance  and  the  alms  of  the  clergy  and  of 
private  charity  now  find  their  double-dealing  revealed  and  their 
occupation  gone. 
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The  members  of  the  bureaux  are  unpaid.  In  large  parishes  they 
may  increase  the  number  of  their  members,  and  make  use  of  the 
services  of  sisters  and  dames-de-charite.  The  former  are  supported 
by  the  bureaux.  In  Paris,  in  addition  to  the  ex  offitio  members 
there  are  twelve  administrators  and  a  number  of  commissioners  and 
sisters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  convey  the  help  granted  to  the  homes  of 
the  poor.  The  only  paid  official  of  the  bureau  in  Paris  is  the 
secretary-treasurer,  upon  whom  the  management  of  the  details 
mainly  falls.  The  law  requires  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for 
each  bureau  which  enjoys  a  revenue  of  30,000  francs  and  upwards 
per  annum.  His  duty  is  to  receive  the  income  of  the  institution,  a 
work  which  is  performed  by  the  municipal  receiver  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  bureaux. 

In  the  large  towns  the  bureaux  are  very  important  and  frequently 
wealthy  establishments.  Those  of  Paris,  where  there  is  one  for  each 
of  the  twenty  arrondissements,  are  regarded  as  models.  They  depend 
on  the  Assistance  Publique,  which  is  housed  in  a  large  building  in 
the  Avenue  Victoria,  near  the  Chatelet.  This  is  not  a  government 
institution,  but,  having  also  the  control  of  the  hospitals  and  hospices, 
it  requires  the  services  of  a  large  staff  of  paid  clerks. 

Each  bureau  in  Paris  has  one  or  more  maisons  de  secours 
dependent  on  it,  in  which  stores  of  all  kinds  are  kept,  and  the 
religious  ladies  who  perform  the  duties  of  visiting  the  poor  generally 
reside. 

The  treatment  of  the  poor  by  all  the  officials  of  the  bureaux  is 
considerate  and  kind.  The  difference  between  poverty  and  pauperism 
is  virtually  abolished ;  the  need  of  assistance  is  regarded  as  a  mis- 
fortune, not  a  crime.  In  England  an  obligatory  Poor  Law  imposes 
upon  a  vast  number  of  officials  the  daily  duty  of  an  acrimonious  dis- 
cussion with  applicants  for  relief,  the  object  of  which  is  to  decide 
whether  the  exact  point  of  poverty  which  is  called  indigence  has  been 
reached.  In  our  system  there  is  little  place  for  the  charity  of  which 
St.  Paul  speaks ;  in  France  it  has  full  sway.  In  Elberfeld,  in  the  Ehine 
province,  where  an  obligatory  system  of  outdoor  relief  exists,  the 
administrators  are  cautioned  that  it  is  their  duty  not  to  treat  the 
poor  unworthily.  The  system  has  not,  however,  gained  the  approval 
of  one  of  the  most  Social- Democratic  populations  in  Germany.  There 
seems  to  be  a  peculiar  hardness  in  all  obligatory  systems  of  relief; 
they  are  necessarily  harsh  in  operation.  Nor  is  the  cause  far  to  seek. 
Whilst  they  create  and  foster  pauperism  by  giving  to  all  the  right 
to  demand  help,  they  are  compelled  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  suspicion 
in  order  to  avoid  the  deception  which  is  sure  to  be  in  some  measure 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  where  relief  is  offered  to  all.  How 
is  it  possible,  for  instance,  that  a  labouring  man,  with  a  wife  and  five 
children,  should  be  free  from  suspicion  when  he  demands  the  12s. 
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per  week  to  which  he  has  a  legal  claim  in  Elberfeld  when  destitute  ? 
How  is  it  possible  to  treat  such  a  man  without  suspicion  ? 

A  comparison  of  the  French  and  Elberfeld  systems  ought  to  teach 
the  new  school  of  English  Poor  Law  reformers  something.  The 
restriction  of  outdoor  relief  is  preached  by  them  as  the  great 
remedy  for  many  of  the  evils  from  which  we  suffer.  This  dogma, 
when  pushed  to  an  extreme,  frequently  thrusts  its  supporters  into  great 
difficulties.  They  fail  to  see  that  the  arguments  that  they  use  against 
outdoor  relief  are  equally  valid  against  any  obligatory  relief  whatever. 
No  doubt  in  an  increasing  number  of  unions  the  new  system  has  been 
worked  with  great  success.  Pauperism  has  been  diminished,  and  the 
rates  reduced.  Indigent  persons  are  generally  found  to  be  indigent 
enough  to  be  glad  of  a  weekly  allowance  in  money  at  their  own 
homes,  but  they  are  not  so  indigent  as  to  be  willing  to  break  up 
their  homes  and  accept  the  offer  of  '  the  house.'  The  guardians  win 
the  day.  Solitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant.  They  do  not 
untie  the  knot — they  cut  it.  The  remedy  now  being  applied  to 
English  pauperism  is  a  drastic  one.  Those  who  do  accept  '  the 
house '  are  a  State-created  race  of  pariahs,  who,  it  may  be  expected, 
will  present  a  far  from  easy  problem  for  a  future  generation  to  solve. 
Those  who  are,  like  myself,  opposed  to  all  systems  of  obligatory 
relief  observe  with  satisfaction  much  that  is  going  on  under  the 
present  movement.  We  remark  that  in  many  unions  the  action  of 
the  Poor  Law  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  restriction  of  outdoor 
relief.  But  two  considerations  step  in  to  alloy  our  satisfaction.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  above-mentioned  difficulty  of  the  creation  of 
hardened  paupers  who  will  see  no  disgrace  in  the  workhouse  in 
which  they  will  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  and  out  of 
which  they  will  only  go  to  beget  new  generations  of  pariahs  like 
themselves ;  the  second  is  the  fact  that  the  organisation  of  private 
charity  has  not  yet  reached  a  point  where  the  comparatively  small 
but  yet  necessary  amount  of  activity  which  should  be  at  hand  when 
out-relief  is  abolished  may  be  relied  on. 

Both  the  Elberfeld  and  the  French  systems  confine  themselves  as 
far  as  possible  to-  out-relief.  One  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
other,  at  any  rate  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  who  has 
examined  both  in  loco  within  the  last  few  months.  The  former 
creates  and  cherishes  pauperism,  which  is  rapidly  increasing  under  a 
system  that  gives  the  legal  right  to  claim  large  relief.  The  tide  of 
pauperism  has  already  reached  the  height  of  most  of  the  worst- 
managed  Scotch  or  Welsh  unions,  and  it  is  still  rising.  With  all  the 
minute  care  bestowed  upon  the  system  by  its  administrators,  the 
point  desired  by  Mr.  Mill  has  not  yet  been  reached  at  which  a  large 
amount  of  needful  help  can  be  given,  and  yet  the  recipient,  with  a 
legal  claim  to  that  help,  taught  not  unduly  to  rely  upon  it.  English 
reformers  commit  an  error  in  supposing  that  the  failure  of  the 
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Elberfeld  system — and  it  certainly  fails  in  these  two  points,  in 
being  regarded  with  dislike  by  the  working  men,  and  in  causing  a 
large  amount  of  pauperism — is  owing  to  its  being  an  outdoor  system. 
Its  real  fault  is  that  it  is  obligatory,  that  it  gives  to  all  the  right  to 
demand  help.  The  French  system  is  also  one  of  out-relief.  It  works 
well.  Its  merit  is  that  it  is  non-obligatory.  It  checks  pauperism 
whilst  it  relieves  real  distress. 

The  original  intention  of  the  Legislature,  on  the  foundation  of 
Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  in  1798,  was  to  establish  one  in  every  com- 
mune ;  but  this  idea  has  been  practically  given  up  of  late  years.  The 
bureau,  where  properly  constituted,  is  the  legal  representative  of  the 
poor  ;  and  the  Government  encourages  the  conversion  into  bureaux  of 
all  charitable  commissions  which  are  charged  with  the  distribution  of 
funds  arising  from  foundations,  subscriptions,  or  communal  subven- 
tions, when  they  possess  a  sufficient  endowment  or  income  to  secure 
the  permanence  of  such  establishments.  But  to  go  beyond  this 
would  be,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  inspectors,  to  dis- 
courage the  efforts  of  private  charity  and  to  create  pauperism  in 
places  where  it  does  not  exist.  Although  bureaux  are  at  work  in  all 
important  and  thickly  populated  places  both  in  town  and  country, 
the  large  majority  in  actual  numbers  of  communes  are  without  them  ; 
in  many  of  these,  however,  charitable  commissions  are  at  work.  In 
remote  and  thinly  populated  districts  the  poor  are  dependent  upon 
the  clergy  and  upon  their  wealthy  neighbours  for  assistance. 

The  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  in  existence  in  1874  were  13,545  in 
number.  The  total  number  of  communes  in  France  is  35,989,  so 
that  nearly  two-thirds  are  without  bureaux.  If  some  5,000  chari- 
table commissions  are  counted,  about  half  the  communes  have  no  or- 
ganised system  of  public  relief.  Fresh  bureaux  are,  however,  called 
into  existence  every  year,  and  it  is  believed  by  the  authorities  on  the 
subject  that  no  injury  is  done  to  the  poor  of  thinly  populated  districts 
by  leaving  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  neighbours.  This 
could  not  be  done  in  towns.  It  is  considered  that  the  local  authori- 
ties should  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  in  every  commune 
which  has  a  population  of  over  1,000  inhabitants.  The  present 
bureaux  are  very  unequally  spread  over  the  country.  In  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine  there  are  as  many  bureaux  as  communes  ;  in 
that  of  the  Nord  631  bureaux  in  661  communes  ;  in  Seine-et-Oise 
387  in  685  ;  in  Belfort  only  5  in  106. 

There  were  in  1871,  the  date  to  which  the  most  recent  complete 
statistics  are  drawn  up,  5,179  bureaux  for  places  with  populations  of 
over  1,000  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  places  served  by  13,348 
bureaux  was,  in  1871,  21,931,881,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
population  of  France.  The  total  number  of  indigent  persons  assisted  in 
that  year  was  1,6 08, 12 9, representing  528j242  families.  The  proportion 
is  therefore  1  assisted  person  in  13,  or  about  7£  per  cent.  In  Paris 
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in  1872,  one  person  in  17'87  was  assisted,  or  5£  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  These  figures  will  no  doubt  appear  high  to  English  Poor 
Law  experts ;  it  will  be  seen,  however,  that  when  they  are  compared  with 
other  systems  the  result  is  not  unfavourable  to  them.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  wherever  a  bureau  exists  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
private  charity  of  the  district  passes  through  its  hands.  If  it  were 
possible  to  estimate  English  private  charity,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
found  that  the  figures  of  its  recipients  would  run  much  higher  than 
in  France.  To  receive  a  slight  assistance  from  the  bureau  no  more 
brands  the  recipient  as  a  pauper  than  would  the  acceptance  of  a  gift 
from  a  district  visitor  in  England.  In  comparing  the  actual  num- 
ber of  recipients  of  out-relief  in  France  with  English  paupers  of  the 
same  class  the  figures  are  at  first  sight  in  favour  of  the  latter  ;  there 
were  in  1876  only  606,392  of  these.  But  our  system  of  keeping  the 
accounts  only  shows  the  number  actually  in  receipt  of  relief  at  one 
time.  The  experience  of  the  Atcham  Union  in  Shropshire,  where  a 
record  is  kept  of  all  the  paupers  as  in  France,  shows  that  the  number 
of  different  persons  annually  relieved  is  about  four  times  as  many  as 
those  in  receipt  of  relief  at  one  time.  This  would  indicate  a  total  of 
about  two  and  a  half  millions  of  outdoor  paupers  in  England  against 
rather  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  in  France,  with  a  much 
larger  population. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  of  all  the  bureaux  in  1871  was 
26,873,591  francs  (1,074,943?.)  The  cost  per  head  of  population 
was  therefore  exactly  Is.  In  England  the  cost  of  out- relief  (making  a 
moderate  estimate  for  the  cost  of  administration)  was,  in  1876,  2s.  8d. 
per  head  of  population.  The  actual  amount  expended  on  each  out- 
door pauper  in  England  was  ll.  6s. ;  in  France  14s. 

The  funds  of  the  bureaux  are  derived  from  various  sources.  They 
possess  a  large  amount  of  private  property,  which  is  increasing  partly 
by  the  receipt  of  gifts  and  legacies,  and  partly  by  the  annual  invest- 
ment of  a  certain  portion  of  income  in  rentes.  The  following  table 
of  a  year's  revenue  is  worthy  of  careful  study : — 

Francs        Cent. 

Revenu  des  immeubles  (land,  Louses)     3,736,231     72 

Rentes  sur  1'Etat         ....     6,006,072 

Rentes  sur  particuliers  et  autres,  en 
argent  et  en  nature 

Subventions  municipales  (moins  Paris) 

Droit  des  pauvres,  concessions  dans  les 
cimetieres,  droit  sur  les  spectacles 

Quetes,  souscriptions,  loteries,  subven- 
tions du  departement  et  de  1'Etat 

Recettes  spe'ciales  aux  bureaux  de  bien- 
faisance  de  Paris  (subventions  di- 
verses,  fondations) 

Total 


1,134,267 

5,858,596 

1,762,368 
4,145,209 


11 

48 
49 

36 
21 


Proportion 

14-13 

2172 


4-29  J 


3,781,953    21 


-40-14 


22-18 


6-67 


15-69 


14-32 


26,424,698     68 


100-00 


The  above  needs  little  explanation.     The  *  droit  des  pauvres  '  in- 
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eludes  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  tickets  of  theatres  and  similar 
public  amusements — which,  however,  is  shared  with  the  hospitals  and 
hospices — a  tax  on  the  cost  of  ground  for  graves,  the  results  of  con- 
fiscations of  all  kinds,  of  fines  for  unhealthy  lodgings,  for  infringements 
of  the  postal  laws,  &c.  Balls  and  concerts  are  frequently  got  up,  and 
the  proceeds  come  under  the  head  of  '  Quetes,  &c.'  The  bureaux  have 
a  legal  right  to  make  collections  in  their  respective  arrondissements. 
They  may  place  alms-boxes  in  all  churches  and  places  of  worship  and 
in  all  public  buildings.  They  may  themselves  make  collections  in 
the  churches  whenever  they  choose ;  but,  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties being  the  legal  guardians  of  these  buildings,  the  representatives 
of  the  bureaux  are  charged  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
clergy  as  to  the  most  convenient  season  for  the  exercise  of  their  right. 
Bishoprics  and  cures  of  souls  are  themselves  corporations  to  which  gifts 
and  legacies  may  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  and  these  work  in- 
dependently of  the  bureaux ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  clergy  are 
represented  on  the  bureaux,  and  there  is  now  much  harmony  between 
the  clergy  and  the  bureaux.  It  is  worth  while  drawing  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  sums  distributed  by  the  bureaux  depend  solely  upon 
the  amounts  available.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  consequence  of 
a  non-obligatory  system.  It  is,  however,  strenuously  asserted  that 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity  all  needful  funds  would  be  pro- 
duced. 

Before  leaving  the  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  it  is  necessary  to  say 
a  word  or  two  on  the  way  in  which  their  income  is  spent.  The 
following  table  refers  to  the  expenditure  in  1871  of  301  bureaux  of 
which  the  income  was  over  10,000  francs  : — 


Francs 

Cent. 

388  578 

18 

Costs  of  administration      ..... 

1,287,957 

41 

JR-ent  &c.           

253,642 

76 

Assistance  in  kind    ...... 

9,015,761 

38 

1  514063 

70 

Pensions  to  old  men,  orphans,  &c. 

616,016 

»  -j 

11 

Burials      ...                 .... 

36,754 

86 

Assistance  in  money  (including  payment  of  rent) 

1,672,226 

41 

Moral    and    preventive    assistance    (including 

ateliers  de  charite,  creches,  help  to  liberated 

prisoners,  dowries,  trousseaux,  primes  de 

mordlitc,  &c.)     ...... 

396,802 

28 

Other  set-vices    .      '  ';     •'•  .•      '.•'*.  »'^i">l     >> 

30,880 

57 

Total        .        .         .  16,112,683    48 

The  only  point  on  which  we  need  remark  here  is  the  importance  of  the 
medical  service.  Of  late  years  outdoor  medical  relief  has  been  much 
encouraged.  Nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whole  expenditure  is  devoted 
to  this  branch. 

We  now  turn  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Assistance  Publique, 
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which  we  have  called  indoor  relief.  The  hospitals  take  the  first  rank 
in  this  category.  They  are  both  numerous  and  admirably  adminis- 
tered throughout  France.  The  Hotels-Dieu  which  were  founded  by 
the  piety  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  still  scattered  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  The  famous  hospital  in  Paris  which  goes  by 
that  name  appeared  to  me,  a  non-expert  in  such  matters,  to  be  a 
marvel  of  order,  air-space,  and  fitness  to  its  ends.  It  has  recently 
been  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  over  1,000?.  per  bed,  without  counting  the 
value  of  the  site.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  out-patients 
seen  every  day,  probably  over  a  hundred,  but  inquiries  are  made 
with  regard  both  to  these  and  the  in-patients,  and  if  it  is  found  that 
they  are  in  a  position  to  pay  they  are  required  to  do  so.  It  does  not, 
however,  seem  to  me  that  this  rule  is  carried  out  with  much  rigour. 
There  are  eight  general  and  eight  special  hospitals  in  Paris.  Ac- 
couchement cases  are  no  longer  admitted  to  hospitals,  but  are  treated 
separately  in  private  houses.  The  death-rate  has  fallen  considerably 
since  this  plan  was  adopted.  The  management  of  the  hospitals  and 
hospices  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance, 
and  in  Paris  is  identical. 

The  funds  of  both  are  derived  from  various  sources,  which  may  be 
stated  generally  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  bureaux.  There  are  no 
statistics  published  to  show  the  amount  of  property  possessed  by 
them.  The  subventions  from  both  departments  and  communes  are 
considerable.  Many  visitors  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  will 
have  seen  with  interest  the  collection  of  objects  connected  with  these 
establishments,  including  samples  of  clothing,  blankets,  &c.  Some 
ancient  documents  relating  to  early  foundations  were  also  exhibited. 

The  hospices  are,  like  the  hospitals,  a  part  of  the  French  system 
of  public  relief.  There  is  no  distinction  of  name  made  between  the 
recipients  of  help  from  a  bureau  and  from  a  hospital  or  hospice.  All 
or  none  are  paupers.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  treat  every  poor 
person  in  his  own  home,  as  there  are  many  who  have  none.  In  such 
cases  the  hospices  step  in.  These  are  establishments  which  support 
the  aged  and  infirm  poor  of  both  sexes,  incurables,  poor  orphans,  les 
enfants  trouves,  and  certain  classes  of  insane  persons.  Pensioners 
can  also  be  received  on  payment  if  past  a  certain  age.  The  general 
idea  which  pervades  all  public  relief  in  France  is  observable  in  the 
management  of  the  hospices :  their  use  is  discouraged  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  giving  help  at  home.  It  is  contended  by  French  writers 
that  the  family  tie  is  thus  best  maintained  ;  that  gratuitous  medical 
treatment  is  thus  extended  to  many  half-indigent  persons  in  their 
own  homes ;  and  that  the  tendency  towards  the  increase  of  beds  in 
hospitals  and  hospices  is  thus  progressively  diminished.  For  these 
reasons  a  law  was  passed  in  1873  legalising  the  practice  of  distributing 
no  longer  only  a  fifth,  but  even  a  fourth,  and  in  some  cases  a  third, 
of  the  whole  revenues  of  a  hospice  in  outdoor  relief.  The  inquiry 
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of  the  '  General  Inspection'  into  the  hospitals  and  hospices  in  1864 
showed  that  no  fewer  than  fifty-six  hospices  gave  away  the  whole  of 
their  income,  amounting  to  over  4,OOOZ.  a  year  in  all,  in  outdoor 
relief.  The  total  amount  thus  distributed  reached  the  important 
sum  of  5,000,000  francs  in  that  year. 

The  hospices  of  France  are  in  no  sense  to  be  compared  with  our 
workhouses,  although  they  perform  some  of  the  functions  of  the 
latter.  An  indigent  person  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  admis- 
sion to  one  of  them,  or,  whilst  waiting  for  admission,  a  pension  a 
domicile,  is  well  provided  for  for  life.  No  one  who  is  interested  in 
the  relief  of  the  poor  should  fail  to  visit  the  famous  hospice  at 
Bicetre,  where,  in  addition  to  several  hundreds  of  pauper  lunatics  in 
an  adjoining  building,  some  2,000  men  have  found  an  asylum.  They 
are  all  of  good  character,  and,  not  having  drunk  or  debauched  them- 
selves into  '  the  house,'  are  objects  of  solicitude  rather  than  of  aver- 
sion to  their  guardians.  On  a  fine  day  the  old  fellows,  among  whom 
may  be  seen  a  few  blind  and  paralytic  young  men,  sun  themselves 
among  the  trees  and  flowers  of  the  vast  quadrangles.  Here  a  group 
surrounds  one  who  reads  the  newspaper  aloud  to  his  brother  octo- 
genarians :  none  are  admitted  for  mere  old  age  under  seventy,  and 
the  majority  are  much  older.  There  is  nothing  whatever  penal  in 
the  arrangements.  Three  days  a  week  are  jours  de  sortie,  on  which 
the  inmates  are  free  to  go  out  from  6  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  A  chapel,  a 
post-office,  a  library  are  to  be  found  within  the  walls.  Those  who 
have  a  little  money  may  drink  a  glass  of  wine  at  the  cantine.  There 
are  no  needless  restrictions  imposed  on  the  inmates.  The  dormitories 
and  day-rooms  are  bright  and  airy.  Each  man  is  provided  with  a 
lock-up  cupboard.  The  dietary  is  excellent.  In  the  morning  soup ; 
at  11,  legumes  cooked  in  fat,  and  dessert  of  grapes  or  pears ;  at  4, 
dinner  of  soup  and  meat.  A  tumbler  of  sound  Bordeaux  per  diem  is 
allowed  to  each  man.  At  La  Salpetriere  the  women  have  their  chief 
hospice  in  Paris.  There  are  eleven  hospices  and  maisons  de  retraite 
(an  establishment  in  which  old  people  are  supported  as  paying  pen- 
sioners, but  who  have  generally  insufficient  means  to  pay  for  the 
whole  cost  of  their  maintenance)  in  the  capital.  In  the  former  there 
are  (in  1878)  6,892  beds,  in  the  latter  1,922. 

The  Enfants  Assistes  form  an  important  branch  of  French 
public  relief.  Children  and  the  insane  have  alone  a  claim  on  the 
State  ;  in  their  case  the  charity  bestowed  is  obligatory.  The  support 
of  both  these  classes  is  thrown  on  the  departments,  but  the  adminis- 
tration is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Assistance  Publique  in  the  large 
towns,  and  of  the  local  authorities  in  other  places.  A  certain  number 
of  hospices  in  each  neighbourhood  are  bound  to  receive  children,  the 
cost  of  whom  is  reimbursed  by  the  department.  The  system  of 
education  adopted  is  exclusively  that  of  boarding-out.  The  children 
are  only  kept  in  the  hospice  until  they  can  be  put  out  to  nurse,  and 
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they  only  return  to  it  in  case  of  sickness.  The  highest  price,  which 
varies  greatly,  paid  for  children  is  twenty  francs  per  month.  Pay- 
ment ceases  at  twelve  years  of  age,  when  the  children  are  apprenticed 
for  four  years,  if  possible  to  agricultural  labourers. 

The  insane  are  supported  as  far  as  possible  in  separate  buildings, 
and  are  always  at  the  cost  of  the  department. 

We  now  approach  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  French 
system — the  treatment  of  vagrants.  Mendicity  is  punishable  by 
imprisonment  in  the  ordinary  prisons,  and  is  treated  with  greater 
severity  if  the  offence  is  committed  in  a  commune  other  than  that  of 
which  the  mendicant  is  a  native.  In  this  case  he  would  be  regarded 
as  guilty  of  vagabondage,  which  is  a  more  serious  crime  than  mendi- 
cancy. After  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  in  the  prison  the  mendi- 
cant is  conducted  to  a  Depot  de  Mendicite,  with  which  institution 
every  department  must  be  provided.  This  holds  a  middle  place  be- 
tween the  hospice  and  the  prison.  It  has  for  objects,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  give  an  asylum  to  the  mendicant,  on  the  other  to  urge  him  to 
work  to  correct  his  vices  and  his  idleness,  which  are  too  often  en- 
couraged, in  the  opinion  of  French  writers,  by  the  action  of  charitable 
persons.  On  arrival  of  the  mendicant  at  the  depot  he  is  compelled 
to  take  a  bath.  He  is  then  set  to  wor'c  at  his  trade,  if  he  has  one  ; 
if  not,  he  is  taught  some  occupation  by  which  he  can  henceforward 
gain  his  living.  The  management  of  the  depot  varies  in  different 
places,  but  at  that  of  St.  Denis,  which  serves  the  whole  department 
of  the  Seine,  including  Paris,  the  custom  is  to  compel  the  inmates  to 
earn  forty  francs  before  they  are  set  free.  One-half  of  this  amount 
goes  to  the  depot  as  a  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  ; 
one-fourth  is  doled  out  during  the  period  of  incarceration  to  the 
mendicant  himself  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco  or  other  luxuries  ;  and 
the  remaining  fourth  is  handed  to  the  mendicant  as  he  leaves  the 
depot.  There  were  on  the  day  of  my  visit  630  men  and  300  women 
in  the  depot  of  St.  Denis.  The  former  were  mostly  employed  in 
shoe,  slipper,  and  sabot-making,  tailoring,  chain-making,  and  other 
simpler  occupations,  such  as  tearing  up  rags  for  the  shoddy-mills ; 
the  women  in  needlework.  The  food  and  general  style  of  mainte- 
nance are  poor  to  a  degree. 

Although  a  comparison  between  the  numbers  and  cost  of  all 
paupers  in  England  and  France  is  impossible,  we  have  sufficient  data 
before  us  to  make  some  effort  at  a  contrast,  quantum  valeat,  between 
the  pauperism  of  London  and  that  of  Paris.  The  total  cost  of  all 
Poor  Law  relief  in  1876  in  London  was  1,618,822£.  There  were  an 
average  of  80,000  paupers  always  in  receipt  of  indoor  or  outdoor 
relief.  On  the  same  principle  as  before  it  may  be  roughly  estimated 
that  this  figure  represents  about  320,000  paupers  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  In  Paris  the  budget  for  1873  provides  for  the  relief  of  348,000 
indigent  persons,  the  population  being  about  one-half  that  of  London. 
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This  figure  must,  however,  be  greatly  reduced  before  the  comparison 
is  just.  The  hospitals  receive  about  100,000  patients  a  year,  and 
these  being  subtracted,  together  with  11,000  children,  who,  being 
apprenticed,  are  still  under  the  charge  of  the  '  Assistance,'  but  are  no 
cost  to  it,  240,000  assisted  persons,  including  mendicants,  remain. 
Of  these  205,000  receive  out-relief,  the  balance  being  made  up  of 
children,  insane  persons,  and  the  inmates  of  the  hospices.  This  gives 
a  percentage  of  1  pauper  in  nearly  8^  persons  in  Paris,  against  1  in 
12^  in  London.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  large  part 
of  the  French  assistance  consists  of  small  sums  given  in  outdoor  relief. 
It  is  impossible  accurately  to  estimate  the  amount  expended  on  hos- 
pitals in  Paris,  as  the  Assistance  Publique  cannot  keep  the  accounts 
of  those  establishments  separate  from  those  of  the  hospices  and 
asylums  for  the  insane.  The  total  of  the  -budget  for  1878  was 
1,350,OOOL,  which  included  the  management  of  property  and  the 
whole  cost  of  the  Assistance  Publique.  Outdoor  relief  and  the 
Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  cost  no  more  than  220,000^.  The  total 
number  of  beds  available  in  all  the  institutions  of  Paris  is  19,636,  of 
which  8,430  are  in  hospitals,  leaving  11,206  in  hospices,  asylums,  &c. 
Assuminif'that  the  average  cost  of  beds  is  the  same  throughout — 
although  it  might  be  taken  that  those  of  hospitals  are  more  costly — 
the  indoor  establishments  of  Paris,  exclusive  of  hospitals,  would  not 
cost  more  than  640,000£.  Adding  to  this  the  amount  expended  by 
the  bureaux,  we  have  a  total  of  860,000^.  This  gives  a  result  as 
nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  what  is  spent  in  London,  where  the 
actual  expenditure  and  population  are  both  double  those  of  Paris. 
The  number  and  activity  of  private  benevolent  societies  are  certainly 
greater  in  London  than  in  Paris,  where,  however,  there  are  many  in 
existence.  The  Societe  Philanthropique  and  that  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  are  the  most  important. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  private  charities  of  London  dis- 
tribute the  sum  of  4,000,000£.  annually  among  the  poor.  Such  an  esti- 
mate must  be  almost  a  pure  guess,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
the  amount  actually  given  away  is  fabulously  large.  A  peculiarity 
of  much  British  charity  may  be  described  as  its  animosity.  It  is 
given  in  many  cases  in  defiance  of  the  opinions  of  others.  Organisa- 
tions which  are  distinctly  hostile  to  one  another  are  at  work  on  the 
same  ground,  as  may  be  seen  to-day  in  the  East  End  of  London, 
where  bread  and  cocoa  are  being  distributed  in  enormous  quantities 
to  poor  persons  for  whose  assistance  there  already  exist  an  elaborate 
Poor  Law  and  an  equally  elaborate  system  of  organised  charity. 
There  are  no  means  of  estimating  the  amounts  distributed  by  tte 
purely  private  benevolent  societies  of  Paris,  but  they  are,  I  am  con- 
vinced, infinitely  less  in  proportion  than  those  of  London.  The  Assis- 
tance Publique  affords  an  outlet  for  eager  charity  on  the  one  hand, 
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and  gives  an  assurance  that  none  will  be  neglected  on  the  other. 
There  is  no  room  or  excuse  for  the  impulsive  charity  of  which  we  see 
so  much  in  England.  To  make  the  comparison  which  has  been 
attempted  above  complete,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  list  of 
English  paupers  a  large  number  of  persons, who  receive  great  help 
from  charity,  but  whose  names  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  paupers. 
Or  we  should  subtract  from  the  list  of  French  paupers  a  very  large 
number  of  persons  who,  though  their  names  are  recorded  on  the  lists 
of  the  bureaux,  have  yet  only  received  a  small  amount  of  help  from  a 
source  which  would,  in  England,  be  regarded  as  private  charity. 
When  such  a  deduction  has  been  made,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
in  reality  far  less  actual  pauperism  in  France  than  in  England.  If 
the  figures  appear  for  a  moment  to  favour  a  contrary  idea,  this 
arises  from  the  fact  that  many  more  acts  of  charity  are  recorded 
in  France  than  in  Eagland,  and  are  thus  reproduced  in  published 
statistics. 

Possibly,  however,  some  may  not  be  inclined  to  allow  that  the 
expenditure  on  the  indigent  is  less  in  France  than  it  is  in  England. 

It  may  be  observed  that  under  these  circumstances  the  French 
system  is  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  English.  If  it  were  a  mere 
question  of  expenditure,  this  might  be  the  case.  But  it  is  not  so. 
The  amount  spent  on  the  poor  in  Great  Britain  is  but  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  national  wealth,  and  is  no  more  than  would  probably 
have  to  be  expended  under  another  system.  But  the  right  which  it 
gives  to  the  poor  to  claim  relief  is  a  right  which  is  most  injurious  to 
the  moral  fibre  of  the  nation.  The  evil  of  want  of  thrift  is  only  too 
apparent  in  this  country.  In  France,  where  there  is  much  charity, 
but  no  obligatory  poor  law,  the  forethought  of  the  working  classes  is 
the  admiration  of  all.  The  scorn — for  no  other  word  is  sufficiently 
strong — with  which  such  writers  as  M.  de  Fontpertuis  in  the  Journal 
des  Economistes  speak  of  the  obligatory  systems  of  England  and 
Germany,  is  a  measure  of  the  conviction  felt  by  them  that  their  own 
system  is  sound  in  theory  and  effectual  in  practice. 

I  will  venture  to  sum  up  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  advan- 
tages of  the  French  over  the  English  system  of  poor  relief  under 
three  heads : — 

1.  Individual,  and  ultimately  national  character  is  not  weakened 
by  a  law  which  teaches  men  to  rely  upon  extraneous  help  and  not 
upon  their  own  exertions. 

2.  There  is  no  waste  of  money  or  effort  in  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

3.  An  admirable  organisation  is  always  in  operation.     The  Bu- 
reaux de  Bienfaisance  are  elastic,  and  can  meet  the  ordinary  distress  of 
everyday  life,  or  the  misery  produced  by  a  fire,  an  inundation,  or  a 
siege.     It  is  not  necessary  to  create  machinery,  as  is  being  done  this 
winter  in  a  hundred  towns  in  England  and  Scotland,  when  a  sudden 
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emergency  arises.  The  bureaux  are  moreover  able  to  decide,  from 
information  which  is  always  within  their  reach,  whether  distress  is 
real  or  only  alleged.5 

W.  WALTER  EDWARDS. 
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PERSONAL   RULE:    A   REJOINDER. 


I  HATE  no  reason  to  complain  of  Mr.  Kebbel's  reply  to  my  article  on 
the  l  Progress  of  Personal  Rule.'  On  the  contrary,  I  have  every 
reason  to  be  well  content.  A  man  does  not  like  to  be  argumentatively 
demolished,  and  an  apprehension  that  the  attempt  may  succeed  is 
enough  to  spoil  the  literary  enjoyment  which  it  would  otherwise 
inspire.  But  when  either  a  salutary  grain  of  self-confidence  or  a 
reasonable  persuasion  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause  suffices  to  ward  off 
any  such  dread,  he  is  at  leisure  to  admire  the  tactics  of  his  assailant. 
In  this  respect  I  should  be  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  tender  my  warmest 
acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Kebbel.  He  has  given  me  an  hour's  sug- 
gestive reading,  and  after  following  him  without  any  sense  of  mortal 
hurt  through  the  ratiocinative  part  of  his  essay,  I  have  had  the 
supreme  gratification,  not  unmixed  with  wonder,  of  finding  towards 
the  close  that  he  makes  me  a  present  of  nearly  all  for  which  I  had 
contended.  His  estimate  of  the  political  aims  of  the  Premier  is 
much  the  same  as  mine,  the  principal  difference  between  us  being 
that  whereas  he  approves  of  them,  I  do  not ;  and  that  while  he  sees  in 
them  a  probable  remedy  for  what  he  chooses  to  regard  as  the  beset- 
ting ills  of  the  commonwealth,  I,  on  the  other  hand,  view  them 
with  detestation  as  a  quack's  nostrums  for  imaginary  evils,  and  as 
fraught  with  peril  to  the  liberties  of  England. 

A  sensation  of  curiosity  is  natural  on  meeting  for  the  first  time 
with  an  opponent  whom  by  some  mischance  one  has  not  the  honour 
of  knowing.  One  watches  his  words  and  seizes  with  eagerness 
upon  every  bit  of  self-revelation  in  order,  if  possible,  to  pick  up 
some  acquaintance  with  the  strange  personality  whom  it  is  your 
fortune  to  confront  in  arms.  Eeading  Mr.  Kebbel's  essay  with  such 
feelings,  I  could  not  help  being  charmed  with  my  opponent.  He 
seemed  to  wear  such  an  air  of  obviously  unstudied  simplicity,  and  to 
be  so  clearly  a  stranger  to  the  devious  ways  of  political  life.  I  accepted 
.  him  at  once  as  the  '  simple  outsider '  he  professed  to  be,  without  a 
brief,  without  any  overpowering  partialities,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  statesman  he  undertook  to  defend,  save  through  the  force  of  his 
literary  intuitions.  The  fact  that  after  his  attention  had  been 
attracted  by  the  growing  outcry  against  personal  rule,  which,  if  it 
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meant  anything,  meant  much,  he  should  have  thought  very  little 
further  about  the  matter  till  he  discovered,  one  day,  that  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  took  it  seriously,  wrought  in  me  the  highest  respect  for  a 
nature  so  ingenuous  and  calm.  When  I  also  learned  that,  in  his 
eagerness  to  be  enlightened,  he  ran  to  my  essay  for  information, 
nothing  else  could  well  be  wanting  to  fix  him  in  my  admiring 
esteem.  I  was  even,  for  the  moment,  led  to  reckon  it  among  the 
good  results  of  my  adventure  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  that  it  had 
induced  such  a  man  to  abandon  a  life  of  contemplation,  with  its 
attendant  temptations  to  indolence  and  cynicism,  and  had  led  him 
to  devote  his  genius  to  the  improvement  of  his  countrymen. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  were  my  first  impressions.  A 
little  reflection  made  me  doubt  whether  Mr.  Kebbel  was  quite  the 
novice  he  seemed  to  be.  I  even  began  to  suspect  that  his  ignorance 
was  a  graceful  affectation,  and  that  a  certain  easy  perfunctoriness 
discernible  in  his  treatment  of  the  question  might  conceal  a  purpose 
which  went  much  further  than  the  confutation  of  my  arguments. 
It  certainly  seemed  rather  odd  that  he  should  so  quickly  have 
exchanged  the  character  of  a  sceptical  observer  for  that  of  a  zealous 
advocate,  and  should  have  felt  himself,  above  all  other  men,  called  to 
prove  that  the  charge  I  brought  against  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  broken 
down,  when  he  tells  us  that  he  has  never  yet  been  able  to  understand 
what  the  charge  meant.  The  paper  to  which  Mr.  Kebbel  replies 
dealt  quite  as  freely  with  Baron  Stockmar  and  the  Prince  Consort  as 
with  Lord  Beaconsfield.  But  Mr.  Kebbel  declines  to  throw  his  shield 
over  the  reputation  of  the  dead.  His  sole  care  is  to  establish  the 
political  blamelessness  of  the  living  statesman.  As  I  read  on,  these 
incongruities  seemed  to  receive  an  explanation  in  the  scope  of  his 
argument,  which  is  in  favour  of  personal  rule,  and,  so  far  as  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  concerned,  simply  goes  for  a  verdict  of  *  not  proven  ' 
on  the  charge  of  attempting  its  revival.  It  may  well  be  held  desirable 
that  public  opinion  should  not  be  needlessly  alarmed  nor  be  defied 
too  soon.  Why  should  a  promising  development  be  spoiled  by  in- 
discretion? But  if,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  an  outcry  should  be 
raised,  it  may  then  be  prudent  to  insist  upon  the  strictest  proof  and 
pin  the  accuser  to  the  very  letter  of  the  law.  In  this  way  at  least  a 
plausible  case  may  be  made  out  for  the  defence,  the  rising  storm  of 
popular  indignation  may  be  appeased,  and  time  won  for  carrying  the 
process  a  little  further. 

The  conditions  of  political  life  in  England  afford  one  argument 
which  is  always  at  hand  for  discrediting  an  opponent,  and  for  throwing 
odium  on  an  unpalatable  truth.  Say  that  a  cry  is  inspired  by  party 
zeal,  and  you  have  done  your  best  to  close  against  it  the  ears  of  half 
the  nation.  Mr.  Kebbel  says  that  the  cry  against  personal  rule  is  a 
party  cry,  and  in  one  sense  the  assertion,  is  true.  It  is  a  party  cry, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  raised  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  by  the  Liberal 
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party,  and  there  are  two  reasons  why  it  should  be  so.  In  the  first 
place  the  particular  acts  alleged  in  justification  of  the  cry  are  the 
acts  of  the  Government  now  in  power,  and  the  Tories  cannot  take  it 
u,p  without  incriminating  their  own  leaders,  an  unusual  sacrifice  for 
them  to  offer  at  the  shrine  of  political  truth.  In  the  second  place, 
whatever  may  be  the  worth  of  the  considerations  adduced  to  prove 
that  the  present  Government  has  displayed  a  leaning  towards  personal 
rule,  they  are  sure  to  be  most  carefully  scanned,  and,  so  far  as  they  seem 
to  be  true,  most  keenly  appreciated  by  that  party  which  owes  its 
existence  to  a  jealousy  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown. 

The  Tories  at  the  commencement  of  their  career  took  part  with  the 
Whigs  in  protesting  against  the  dispensing  power  usurped  by  James  the 
Second,  but  that  was  because  the  laws  with  which  he  wished  to  dis- 
pense were  the  bulwarks  of  their  church  and  creed.  When  their  vested 
interests  and  their  tenderest  prejudices  were  not  too  flagrantly  out- 
raged, they  have  always  shown  a  weakness  for  personal  rule,  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  unduly  suspicious  of  it  now.  The  Liberals,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  Revolution,  and  broadened 
them  into  a  foundation  on  which,  so  long  as  it  is  faithfully  preserved, 
the  fabric  of  public  freedom  may  securely  rest.  They  are  the  hereditary 
guardians  of  the  Constitution,  and  any  attempt,  or  any  suspicion  of 
an  attempt,  to  disturb  it  in  the  interest  of  the  Crown,  they  regard  as 
the  infringement  of  a  solemn  compact,  and  are  reminded  by  it  that 
they  may  have  to  do  the  work  of  their  fathers  over  again.  In  this 
sense  the  cry  against  personal  rule  may  well  be  a  party  cry  ;  but  that 
is  not  the  sense  intended  by  men  like  Mr.  Kebbel.  They  wish  us  to 
believe  that  the  cry  is  adopted  without  any  conviction  of  its  truth, 
but  simply  as  a  means  of  rousing  indignation  against  the  party  in 
power,  and  assisting  their  opponents  to  the  Treasury  Bench.  Mr. 
Kebbel  would  have  done  well  to  furnish  proofs  of  the  truth  of  an 
accusation  which  assails  the  honour  and  the  conscientiousness  of  a 
host  of  distinguished  men  representing  every  shade  of  Liberalism. 
He  might  also  have  borne  in  mind  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
party  silence,  party  connivance,  or  party  condonation,  as  well  as  a 
party  cry,  and  that  the  one  is  at  least  as  disreputable  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Kebbel  quotes  with  great  glee  a  passage  in  which  I  attempted 
to  describe  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  after  a  three  years'  taste  of 
personal  rule,  and  he  finds  a  parallel  to  it  in  the  sayings  of  Imlac. 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  some  of  the  words  he  quotes  are 
from  the  kindred  pen  of  a  Quarterly  Reviewer,  but  I  admit  the  justice 
of  his  criticism,  and  have  only  one  thing  to  say  in  excuse.  I  had 
lately  been  reading  those  '  tentative  reveries  of  an  original  mind  '  of 
which  he  speaks  with  such  profound  respect,  and  which  remind 
one  a  little  of  the  Abyssinian  sage.  Having  plunged  into  these 
1  reveries,'  I  may  perhaps  fatter  myself  that  I  had  caught  for  a 
moment  the  soft  infection  of  their  style,  and  so  ventured  upon  a 
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*  tentative  reverie '  of  my  own.  But  Mr.  Kebbel  has  no  mercy  for 
any  reveries  other  than  Lord  Beaconsfield's.  The  paragraph  he 
quotes  from  my  paper  was  expressed  rather  too  emotionally,  and  the 
instinct  with  which  he  singled  it  out  for  his  gentle  satire  gave  me  a 
great  idea  of  his  skill  as  a  controversialist.  My  respect  for  his 
adroitness  was  increased  when  I  found  him  professing  to  scan  it  for 
information,  and  founding  upon  its  obvious  inadequacy  for  that 
purpose  a  complaint  that  my  explanation  needed  explaining.  As  it 
escaped  my  pen  it  was  a  sort  of  wail  over  departing  freedom,  but, 
on  the  chance  of  its  encountering  a  critic  like  Mr.  Kebbel,  I  took 
some  pains  to  tone  down  its  original  pathos,  and  intermix  with  it  a 
few  didactic  expressions.  Unfortunately  the  change  seems  to  have 
been  too  complete,  and  Mr.  Kebbel  mistook  my  elegy  for  a  bill  of 
contents. 

Mr.  Kebbel's  argument  seems  to  fall  under  three  heads.  In  the 
first  place  I  take  him  to  say  that  he  is  unable  to  understand  what  is 
or  can  be  meant  by  the  charge  of  attempting  a  revival  of  personal 
rule,  so  long  as  the  particular  acts  complained  of  appertain  to  the 
i  unquestioned  prerogatives '  of  the  Crown,  and  have  been  done  by 
ministers  responsible  to  Parliament.  In  the  next  place  he  maintains 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  acts  have  been  done  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown  during  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Administration  which  do  not  fall 
within  the  joint  category  just  described.  Finally,  having  closed  his 
account  with  me,  he  proceeds  to  explain  what  he  takes  to  be  really 
the  views  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  deducible  from  his  novels,  and  as 
fortified  by  the  strong  approbation  of  Mr.  Kebbel  himself.  These 
are  the  points  I  now  proceed  to  deal  with. 

The  first  question  we  have  to  discuss  is  what  are  we  to  understand 
by  '  personal  rule '  ?  Mr.  Kebbel  says  :  4  What  I  have  always  under- 
stood by  personal  rule  is  the  claim  of  the  sovereign  to  dictate  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  to  require  that  his  ministers  shall  recom- 
mend it  to  Parliament  with  their  united  authority,  and  to  dismiss 
them  if  they  decline  to  do  so.  ...  But  it  is  not  asserted  to  my 
knowledge  that  her  Majesty  has  done  anything  of  the  kind.'  Cer- 
tainly the  Queen  has  not  dismissed  her  ministers.  What  may  have 
happened  in  connection  with  any  particular  measure  or  line  of 
policy  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  or  deny.  We  are  simply  in  igno- 
rance, and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  we  can  be  enlightened  unless 
some  one  commits  perjury.  Whether,  for  example,  the  proposal  of  a 
grant  in  aid  of  the  people  in  the  Ehodope  district  originated  with 
the  sagacity  of  the  Crown  or  with  the  Parliamentary  prudence  of  the 
minister  is  a  matter  of  which  Mr.  Kebbel  and  I  must  be  equally 
ignorant.  Hence  on  this  point  there  can  be  no  discussion.  If  we 
are  to  argue,  it  must  be  about  things  we  can  see  and  test.  We  must 
be  content  to  reason  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  draw  such 
conclusions  as  the  case  admits  of.  Mr.  Kebbel  says  that '  personal  rule 
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is  government  by  the  sovereign  in  person.'  Taken  by  itself  I  should 
have  to  confess  my  inability  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
expression.  Government  '  in  person  '  suggests  government  by  proxy, 
the  two  corresponding  to  the  immediate  and  the  mediate  exercise  of 
power.  But  the  one  is  just  as  personal  as  the  other,  so  far  as  the 
present  question  is  concerned. 

Personal  rule  may  flourish  quite  as  luxuriantly  through  the  inter- 
position of  a  minister  as  when  it  is  solely  exercised,  if  indeed  it 
can  be  so  exercised,  by  the  sovereign  himself.  A  sovereign  in  his 
council  chamber  has  no  more  power  than  any  other  mortal,  but 
through  the  force  of  opinion  or  of  law  he  is  able  to  command  the 
services  of  ministers,  who  shine  in  his  reflected  lustre,  and  often 
become  great  at  his  expense.  Our  own  history  supplies  us  with 
the  names  of  several  monarchs  who  wielded  personal  power,  but 
they  wielded  it  through  ministers  who  did  their  bidding.  There 
was  a  practical  '  concurrence  of  opinion '  in  each  of  the  legislative 
or  administrative  acts  associated  with  their  names  between  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  Wolsey,  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  between  Charles 
the  First  and  Buckingham,  Stratford,  and  Laud,  between  George 
the  Third  and  Lord  North.  But  though  everything  was  done  by 
ministers,  the  series  of  acts  to  which  they  lent  their  names  are 
recognised  as  instances  of  personal  rule.  To  reverse  the  picture, 
it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  sovereign  more  careless  of  the  pre- 
rogative than  is  the  minister  he  employs.  The  sovereign  may  be 
fond  of  ease,  of  retirement,  of  aesthetic  pleasures,  of  rural  retreats, 
and  may  leave  the  minister  to  gather  into  his  own  hands  the  scattered 
threads  of  power,  to  exalt  and  exaggerate  in  his  own  person  the 
attributes  of  the  Crown,  and  to  play  the  part  of  monarch  by  deputy ; 
or  a  sovereign  by  no  means  careless  of  his  prerogatives  may  find 
them  so  handsomely  tended  and  so  splendidly  magnified  by  the 
minister  whom  political  chances  have  thrown  in  his  way,  that  he 
may  leave  him  to  do  as  he  likes,  subject  to  the  condition  of  having 
to  fight  his  own  battles  with  a  suspicious  and  irritated  Parliament. 
A  minister  so  placed  may  come  to  look  upon  the  patrimony  of  the 
Crown  as  his  own ;  he  may  cultivate  it  and  try  to  exhaust  its 
possibilities  as  zealously  as  if  he  had  received  it  from  his  ancestors 
and  could  transmit  it  to  his  heirs.  Small  indeed  to  the  interests- 
of  the  Constitution  or  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  is  the  difference 
between  one  and  another  of  these  methods  of  personal  rule.  The  result 
of  all  alike  is  that  the  people  are  ruled  without  their  own  concurrence,, 
or  against  their  own  will,  and  that  the  rights  of  self-government 
have  disappeared. 

The  definition  I  should  give  of  personal  rule  is  more  comprehen- 
sive than  Mr.  Kebbel's.  I  should  call  it  government  by  the  will  of 
individuals  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  usages  which  have  been  settled 
by  consent,  and,  as  regards  this  country,  in  disparagement  of  the 
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rights  appertaining  to  the  Great  Council  of  the  realm.  It  is  autocratic 
as  opposed  to  constitutional  rule.  The  question  at  bottom  is  not 
whether  an  act  is  done  by  the  sovereign,  or  by  the  minister,  or  by 
a  '  concurrence  of  opinion  '  between  both,  but  by  whose  authority  is 
it  done ;  and  it  is  an  instance  of  personal  rule  when  it  is  done  by 
somebody  because  he  has  the  liking  and  the  power  to  do  it,  and  not 
in  virtue  of  the  authority  legitimately  entrusted  to  him. 

Whatever  is  done  in  pursuance  of  the  settled  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  the  nation  by  its  representatives  has  had  a  share  in 
creating,  is  done  not  so  much  by  the  person  whose  immediate  act  it  is, 
as  by  the  whole  community  whose  settled  rule  of  action  he  interprets 
and  fulfils.  So  long  as  he  keeps  within  these  limits  he  may  be  said  to 
be  acting  impersonally  ;  he  is  but  giving  effect  to  the  t  common  sense 
of  all,'  not  as  ascertained  by  his  own  private  interpretation,  which 
may  be  wilful  or  dishonest,  but  as  fixed  by  usage,  illuminated  by  pre- 
cedents, and  sanctioned  by  the  ripening  intelligence  of  the  people. 

In  England  personal  rule  is  only  possible  by  and  through  the 
Premier,  but  if  its  character  is  established  by  the  tests  I  have  suggested, 
it  is  none  the  less  personal  because  he  is  the  person  in  whom  it  culmi- 
nates. How  far  the  sovereign  may  advocate,  or  suggest,  or  approve,  or 
concur  in  the  acts  done  in  his  name,  what  particular  point  he  may 
occupy  between  instigation  at  one  extreme  and  mere  acquiescence  or 
partial  disapproval  at  the  other,  are  matters  upon  which,  as  Mr. 
Kebbel  says,  '  no  evidence  is  accessible  to  the  general  public,'  and  of 
which  if  we  happened  to  know  them  we  should  have  to  profess  our- 
selves constitutionally  ignorant.  The  political  action  of  the  Crown  is 
known  to  us  only  through  the  minister,  and  if  it  exceeds  its  proper 
limits,  if  it  has  a  force  of  reactionary  motives  behind  it,  if  it  is  so 
directed  as  to  tend  towards  changing  and  gradually  subverting  the 
established  principles  of  the  Constitution,  the  crime  is  one,  for  a 
crime  it  is,  for  which  the  minister  alone  is  responsible.  As  Mr. 
Gladstone  recently  observed,  the  Constitution  of  England  does  not 
contemplate  even  the  possibility  of  preferring  a  charge  against  the 
Crown.  But  where  no  charge  can  lie  there  can  be  no  trial  and  no 
decision,  not  even  that  verdict  of  acquittal  which  otherwise  every 
Englishman  would  wish  to  pronounce. 

Mr.  Kebbel  thinks  it  idle  to  speak  of  personal  rule  if  the  acts 
which  are  supposed  to  be  instances  of  it  fall  within  the  limits  of 
4  unquestioned  prerogative.'  The  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  belong  to 
a  world  of  mystery  and  wonder.  They  all  have  an  historical  basis  in 
some  actual  exercise  of  power  by  our  early  kings,  but  the  theoretic 
form  in  which  they  have  generally  been  asserted  was  given  to  them 
by  legists  of  the  schoolman  breed.  They  treated  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  speculatively  as  a  part  of  the  science  of  civil  law,  and  so 
preserved  them  in  amber  for  the  use  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and 
Attorney-Generals  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  times.  The  history  of 
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English  freedom  is  the  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  people  with 
these  prerogatives.  The  Charter  of  Liberties,  Magna  Charta,  the 
Petition  of  Eight,  the  Acts  for  the  Abolition  of  Monopolies,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  Act  of  Settlement — these  are  the  monuments  of  some 
of  the  triumphs  which  the  people  have  won  over  their  ancient  enemy. 
A  great  deal  of  prerogative  still  remains,  but  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  tacit  understanding  that  it  shall  be  used  reasonably,  not  for 
the  sake  of  being  used,  and  not  to  the  prejudice  of  Parliamentary 
rights.  A  departure  from  this  understanding  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  exercise  of  a  new  prerogative.  But,  to  quote  Professor  Stubbs,1 
6  we  must  remember  always  that,  beyond  the  definite  claims,  there 
extends  the  region  of  undefined  prerogative,  which  exists  in  theory 
without  doing  harm  to  any  but  the  kings  themselves,  but  which,  the 
moment  they  attempt  to  act  upon  it,  involves  suffering  to  the  nation, 
and  certain  if  not  speedy  retribution  to  the  rulers.' 

The  prerogatives  which  Professor  Stubbs  calls  '  undefined  '  Lord 
Beaconsfield  calls  '  dormant.'  The  whole  course  of  modern  legislation 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  they  are  extinct,  but  they  figure  as 
large  as  life  in  common  language,  in  the  theories  of  the  law  books, 
and  in  some  of  the  forms  of  Parliament.  They  are  generally  treated 
with  tenderness  and  reverence  in  the  belief  that  they  are  too  effete  and 
too  well  covered  by  constitutional  understandings  to  do  any  harm ; 
while  to  profess  that  they  are  of  immense  importance,  and  to  salute 
them  bare-headed,  like  so  many  idols  in  a  joss-house,  is  supposed  to  be 
an  act  of  homage  to  the  Crown.  Where  a  written  Constitution  exists, 
as  in  the  United  States,  the  powers  belonging  to  the  several  constituent 
bodies  of  the  State  are  carefully  defined,  so  that  neither  the  President 
nor  the  Senate,  nor  the  House  of  Representatives,  can  go  a  hair's 
breadth  beyond  the  proper  scope  of  their  functions  without  breaking 
the  law  and  becoming  amenable  to  the  Supreme  Court.  But  with  us 
most  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  are  a  mass  of  potentialities,  only 
kept  from  becoming  actual  by  countervailing  usages,  any  of  which 
might  vanish  to-morrow  if  a  powerful  minister  thought  it  safe  to 
disregard  them.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  prerogatives  are  '  un- 
questioned,' but  practically  any  prerogative  might  be  held  to  belong 
to  the  '  unquestioned '  class  if  it  were  found  possible  to  put  it  in 
force.  The  only  question  the  minister  need  ask  is,  Can  it  be  done  ? 
Will  the  nation  in  its  present  mood  permit  it  ?  Might  not  the  nation 
even  applaud  it  ?  We  have  no  written  Constitution  to  check  the 
vagaries  of  power. 

Hence,  in  order  to  disprove  the  assertion  that  certain  acts  are 
instances  of  personal  rule,  it  is  not  enough  to  contend  that  they  have 
been  done  in  the  exercise  of  '  unquestioned  prerogative.'  Granting 
that  the  prerogative  appealed  to  is  unquestioned,  it  must  also  be 

•'•    l  Constitutional  History,  sect.  273. 
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shown  that  in  the  cases  dealt  with  it  was  exercised  fairly,  reasonably, 
considerately,  and  in  accordance  with  established  usage,  construed  in 
the  most  liberal  way.  For  prerogative  is  a  waning  power ;  it  has 
always  sunk  into  abeyance  in  proportion  as  the  political  rights  of  the 
nation  have  acquired  strength.  It  sustained  a  heavy  fall  on  the  field 
of  Kunnymede,  a  name  familiar  to  Lord  Beaconsfield.  It  was 
brought  under  tighter  control  by  the  establishment  of  Parliament. 
In  the  Tudor  times,  when  the  old  aristocracy  had  been  ground  to 
powder,  and  before  the  House  of  Commons  had  learned  to  stand  alone, 
prerogative  again  shot  up  into  richer  growth,  to  be  cut  down  a 
century  later  by  the  headsman's  axe.  Between  the  Revolution  and 
the  first  Eeform  Bill  so  much  of  it  as  had  been  restored  to  life  was 
alternately  kept  in  check  and  allowed  a  short  heyday  of  excess  ac- 
cording as  one  or  the  other  political  section  of  the  governing  aris- 
tocracy was  in  power.  But  aristocratic  rule  has  passed  away,  and 
been  succeeded  by  the  self-rule  of  an  emancipated  nation.  If  an 
experience  which  has  hitherto  been  uniform  still  holds  good,  these  are 
not  the  days  in  which  it  is  right  or  safe  to  give  greater  stringency  to 
prerogative.  Every  fresh  use  of  it  should  be  made  with  a  more 
pliant  hand,  and  with  a  prudent  sense  of  the  immeasurably  greater 
force  which  it  now  has  to  lead  or  to  override.  '  The  protesting 
power '  to  which  Mr.  Kebbel  refers  is  increasing,  and  will  increase 
with  the  growth  of  the  constituencies  and  the  spread  of  political 
intelligence.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  are  not  a  few  far-sighted 
Radicals  who  look  without  much  disfavour  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  as  powers  to  be  used  some  day  in  the  name  of  the  people. 
Once  put  a  revolutionist  in  the  position  of  prime  minister,  and  with 
this  sheaf  of  thunderbolts  in  his  hand  he  would  be  able  to  play  the 
part  of  Jove.  I  should  prefer  to  win  the  victories  of  democracy  in  a 
safer  way ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Kebbel  will  approve  of  this  reason  for 
looking  with  suspicion  upon  his  '  unquestioned  prerogatives.' 

But  is  it  possible  to  substantiate  a  charge  of  attempting  a  revival 
of  personal  rule  against  a  minister  who  is  *  responsible  to  Parliament '? 
We  have  often  been  told,  by  Baron  Stockmar  among  the  rest,  that 
the  responsibility  of  ministers  means  no  more  than  their  liability  to 
be  censured  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  entails  no  greater  penalty 
than  the  loss  of  office.  We  speak  of  responsibility  to  Parliament, 
and  to  Parliament  as  a  whole  it  is  theoretically  due.  But  practically 
a  minister  stands  or  falls  with  his  party ;  so  long  as  his  party  has  a 
majority  and  agrees  to  support  him  he  is  safe.  So  the  question  we 
are  considering  becomes  much  more  definite,  and  may  be  stated  thus  : 
Can  a  charge  of  attempting  a  revival  of  personal  rule  be  substantiated 
against  a  minister  who  is  responsible  to  his  party  ?  And  this  is 
virtually  equivalent  to  a  still  simpler  question.  Is  it  likely  that  the 
party  upon  which  a  prime  minister  depends  will  ever  permit  him  to 
act  unconstitutionally  ? 
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A  party  is  an  organised  body  of  politicians,  and  it  is  organised 
with  a  special  view  to  winning  office  and  power,  the  use  to  be  made 
of  that  power  when  won  being  duly  understood.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
struct a  party,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  found  in  the  struggles  of 
thirty  years;  and  when  it  has  been  made,  and,  after  a  host  of 
disappointments,  has  at  length  secured  to  itself  the  fruits  of  con- 
quest, it  is  not  for  a  trifle  that  the  conqueror  will  let  them  go.  A 
prime  minister  at  the  head  of  such  a  party  is  in  some  respects  a 
dictator.  Within  wide  limits  he  may  do  as  he  likes.  His  party 
know  that  he  is  necessary  to  them,  and  that  to  quarrel  with  him  is  to 
execute  the  happy  despatch  upon  themselves.  They  will  bear  much 
and  feign  more  before  they  have  the  courage  to  tell  him  that  his  acts 
have  grown  intolerable.  This  is  true  of  both  parties,  but  it  is  true 
to  a  much  greater  extent  of  the  Tories  than  of  the  Liberals,  the  latter 
being  by  nature  a  self-opinionated  and  seditious  folk,  who  are  quite 
equal  to  slaying  a  general  and  burning  their  camps  by  way  of  pastime. 
But  when  the  indulgence  which  a  minister  craves  from  his  party  is 
liberty  to  aggrandise  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and  multiply  the 
facilities  for  personal  rule,  while  the  Liberal  party — one  apparent 
exception  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — would  with  one  voice 
say  '  No,'  most  of  the  Tory  party  might  be  relied  upon  to  say  '  Yes.' 
The  authority  of  the  Crown  is  one  of  their  old  watchwords.  The 
authority  of  the  Crown,  isolated  from  the  checks  which  savour  of 
democracy,  aggrandised  to  any  extent,  and  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
a  Tory  minister,  is  the  loftiest  political  ideal  which  many  of  them 
are  able  to  frame,  and  has  a  strong  hold  upon  the  tradition-haunted 
imagination  of  the  rest.  Of  the  old-fashioned  Tory  it  may  still  be 
said  that  his  skin  conceals  a  Jacobite.  The  strain  most  natural  to 
him  is  '  Divine  Eight,'  '  Church  and  King,'  '  Down  with  the  Eound- 
heads!'  and  all  the  other  burdens  of  the  Caroline  litany.  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  freaks  in  the  direction  of  personal  rule  such  a  party 
would  not  forgive,  and  still  harder  to  assess  the  deterrent  effect 
which  responsibility  to  it  need  have  upon  a  bold  and  unscrupulous 
minister. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  as  I  have  heard  it  said,  what  does  it  matter  ? 
Whatever  Parliament  sanctions  is  politically  right ;  and  if  it  is  con- 
stitutionally or  morally  wrong,  what  one  Parliament  and  one  minister 
do,  another  Parliament  and  another  minister  can  undo.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  error  in  theory,  and  possibly  a  blunder  in  prediction. 
As  regards  the  error,  it  is  one  result  of  the  vague  and  shifting 
character  of  our  Constitution.  No  written  constitution,  duly  poised 
and  limited  by  the  wisdom  of  a  great  people,  would  leave  any 
room  for  it.  In  England,  while  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  there  is 
nothing,  whether  right  or  wrong,  which  Parliament  may  not  do. 
It  might  abolish  Habeas  Corpus,  and  repeal  the  Bill  of  Eights ; 
it  might  decree  a  permanent  budget,  and  pass  a  law  that  Parlia- 
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ment  should  meet  only  every  third  or  seventh  year.  It  might 
even  agree  to  demolish  itself  and  hand  over  all  government  and 
all  legislation  to  the  Crown.  But  there  are  duties  -which  Parlia- 
ment has  no  moral  right  to  set  aside,  and  one  of  them  is  to  watch 
with  loving  care  and  sleepless  vigilance  those  principles  and  safeguards 
of  the  Constitution  which  protect  the  liberties  of  the  people.  A 
Parliament  which  fails  in  this  is  basely  treacherous  to  its  obligations, 
and  can  look  to  the  people  for  an  Act  of  Indemnity  only  when  the 
love  of  freedom  is  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  and  then  indeed  all 
will  be  lost,  and  the  old  discrowned  despots  may  return  to  Wind- 
sor. As  for  the  prediction  that  the  mischief  done  to-day  may  be 
undone  to  morrow,  it  is  only  true  within  certain  limits,  and  at  a 
certain  cost.  In  the  Constitution  as  it  stands  mischief  once  done 
has  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  itself.  It  renders  other  innovations  of 
the  same  stamp  all  the  easier,  while  the  necessity  for  harmonious 
action  enables  it  to  damage  adjacent  parts  of  the  machinery  which 
were  at  first  untouched.  No  doubt  the  intruder  will  sooner  or  later 
be  expelled,  unless  the  national  liberties  are  doomed  to  perish,  but 
the  cost  of  the  operation  might  be  fatal  to  some  part  of  the  body 
politic,  and  this  is  one  of  those  evils  which  it  is  the  business  of  an 
enlightened  and  watchful  patriotism  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance. 

I  have  now  said  what  occurs  to  me  as  tending  to  show  that  per- 
sonal rule  may  be  developed  and  illustrated  by  acts  done  'in  the 
exercise  of  unquestioned  prerogatives  by  ministers  responsible  to 
Parliament,'  and  I  may,  perhaps,  be  held  to  have  proved  that  part 
of  my  case.  I  now  proceed  to  touch  more  briefly  upon  the  second  part 
of  Mr.  Kebbel's  argument,  where  he  maintains  that  nothing  has  been 
done  under  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Administration  which  could  fairly  be 
described  as  an  instance  of  personal  rule.  I  mentioned  five  examples ; 
Mr.  Kebbel  refers  only  to  three,  probably  because  he  thought  the 
other  two  outside  the  question.  But,  as  I  shall  show  presently,  he 
mistakes  the  nature  of  my  proof,  which  is  concerned  with  the  number 
as  well  as  with  the  quality  of  the  cited  instances. 

Mr.  Kebbel  is  mistaken  when  he  represents  me  as  saying  that 
'the  treaty-making  power  strains  the  Constitution.'  What  I  said 
was  that  a  particular  instance  of  the  treaty-making  power — namely, 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention — had  that  effect,  and  I  must  repeat 
the  assertion.  The  Constitution  is  violated  when  some  established 
usage  is  broken  through,  or  some  settled  principle  is  disregarded. 
The  Constitution  is  '  strained '  when  what  is  done,  though  not  without 
precedent  in  point  of  form,  is  in  itself  unreasonable  and  oppressive. 
The  '  straining '  of  the  Constitution  in  this  sense  is  something  too 
serious  to  be  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Kebbel's  light  laugh.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  pregnant  facts  of  our  political  history.  Many  of  the  ancient 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  were  got  rid  of  because  the  Crown  insisted 
upon  straining  them ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  limitations  of 
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the  prerogative  have  been  brought  about.  So  long  as  a  prerogative 
was  used  reasonably,  the  nation  was  content  to  leave  it  untouched ; 
but  when  in  an  evil  hour  it  was  stretched  to  its  utmost  tether,  and 
made  the  instrument  of  oppression,  the  time  had  come  for  setting 
some  statutable  limit  to  its  excesses.  So  it  may  fare  with  the  treaty- 
making  power  if  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  is  to  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  what  it  enables  the  Crown  to  do  in  our  name. 

In  measuring  the  strain  upon  the  Constitution  involved  in  a  case 
like  this,  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered — first,  the  amount  of 
antecedent  expectancy  or  probability  that  certain  obligations  would 
be  contracted  on  our  behalf ;  next,  the  character  of  the  obligations 
themselves  as  regards  their  comparative  magnitude  and  burdensome- 
ness  ;  and  lastly,  the  opportunity  afforded  to  Parliament,  formally  or 
informally,  of  protesting  against  them  if  they  should  appear  to  be 
such  as  the  nation  ought  not  to  undertake. 

On  applying  these  tests  it  will  be  found  that  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention  is  unique  in  the  achievements  of  British  diplomacy.  The 
treaty-making  power  was  never  so  *  strained '  before.  The  nation 
had  not  the  faintest  idea  that  the  Government  meditated  the  policy 
embodied  in  the  Convention ;  the  obligations  assumed  by  it  are  of 
the  largest  scope  and  of  the  most  varied  and  perilous  responsibility ; 
the  Convention  itself  was  negotiated,  signed,  and  ratified,  and  placed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  modification  or  reversal,  before  Parliament 
so  much  as  knew  of  its  existence.  Mr.  Kebbel  will  search  in  vain 
for  an  example  of  treaty-making  which  strains  the  Constitution  to 
such  an  extent  as  this. 

As  regards  the  treaty-making  power  in  general,  it  is  an  indis- 
putable prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but  it  has  not  been  usual  to  consider 
it  as  independent  of  Parliament.  In  the  course  of  a  century  there  were 
four  great  treaties,  each  dealing  with  matters  of  transcendent  interest : 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  which  closed  our  share  in  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession;  the  Treaty  of  1763,  which  gathered  up 
the  fruits  of  Pitt's  magnificent  administration  ;  the  Treaty  of  1783, 
which  recognised  the  independence  of  our  American  colonies ;  and 
the  Treaties  of  Vienna  in  1815,  which  rearranged  the  map  of  Europe 
after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  In  all  these  instances  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  were  laid  before  Parliament  previous  to  being 
embodied  in  the  final  treaty.  A  different  course  was  taken  with  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856.  It  was  not  laid  before  Parliament  till  the 
day  after  its  ratification.  The  nearest  precedent  for  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention  was  the  Quadruple  Alliance  of  1834,  which, 
though  signed  in  March,  was  not  laid  before  Parliament  till  July. 
Something  may  be  said  in  excuse  of  the  lax  observance  of  constitu- 
tional forms  in  1834  and  1856.  The  Quadruple  Alliance  was 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  and  the 
responsibilities  to  which  it  committed  us  were  hardly  appreciable. 
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All  the  Crown  did  under  it  was  to  permit  Englishmen  to  fight  for  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  The  questions  dealt  with  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
were  familiar  to  the  whole  country.  We  knew  what  was  done  from 
day  to  day  in  the  sittings  of  the  Conference,  and  the  criticisms  of  the 
press  attended  every  step  of  the  negotiations.  Still,  the  omission  to 
present  the  treaty  to  Parliament  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  and  shows 
that  the  treaty-making  power  has  won  a  step  since  1815.  Lord 
Salisbury  complained  of  the  recent  Treaty  of  Washington  that,  when 
it  came  before  Parliament,  ( the  Queen's  honour  was  already  pledged 
in  the  opening  clause.' 2  '  That,'  exclaimed  his  lordship,  '  stood  like 
a  blank  wall  in  front  of  you.'  What  should  Lord  Salisbury  say  of 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  for  which  he  is  responsible,  which 
was  begun  and  finished  in  absolute  secrecy,  and  only  announced  to 
us  when  the  obligations,  vast  beyond  all  precedent,  to  which  it  com- 
mitted the  nation,  were  irrevocable  ? 

Mr.  Kebbel  finds  fault  with  me  for  saying  that  the  speech  of  Lord 
Cairns  on  the  employment  of  Indian  troops  at  Malta  was  a  piece  of 
special  pleading,  and  he  points  out  the  folly  of  seeking  to  strengthen 
a  serious  argument  by  '  the  use  of  hyperbole.'  It  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  opinion.  I  think  that  in  using  the  phrase  I  did,  and  not 
a  stronger  one,  I  kept  far  within  the  mark.  But  the  reader  shall 
judge  between  us.  The  question  at  issue  in  the  debate  on  the  employ- 
ment of  Indian  troops  at  Malta  was  substantially  this,  namely, 
whether  the  Crown  has  a  right  under  the  Constitution  to  maintain  an 
army  outside  the  United  Kingdom  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. Lord  Cairns  upheld  the  affirmative,  and  he  did  it  in  this  way. 
The  Bill  of  Eights,  said  he,  speaks  only  of  £  the  kingdom.'  But  in 
1689  4  the  kingdom'  could  only  mean  England,  Scotland  not  having 
been  united  to  England  till  1707,  and  Ireland  not  till  1800.  It  is 
true,  argued  Lord  Cairns,  that  by  the  Mutiny  Act,  which  is  passed 
annually,  the  principle  of  the  Bill  of  Eights  is  applied  to  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  Bill  of  Eights  by  its  own  force  would 
not  extend  beyond  the  Tweed  or  beyond  St.  George's  Channel,  and  a 
practical  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  during  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Crown  maintained  an  army  in  Ireland  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament.  This  is  what  I  called '  special  pleading,'  and  special 
pleading  for  a  bad  purpose,'  namely,  to  limit  the  scope  of  an  Act 
which  is  one  of  the  guarantees  of  public  liberty.  The  object  of  the 
Bill  of  Eights  was  to  prevent  the  Crown  from  ever  having  command 
of  an  army  which  might  be  used  to  put  down  freedom,  but  there 
would  have  been  no  use  in  preventing  this  in  England  if  the  Crown 
was  still  at  liberty  to  maintain  one  army  in  Scotland  and  another  in 
Ireland  ready  for  an  expedition  to  London,  both  of  which  things 
Lord  Cairns  argued  that  the  Crown  might  have  done  notwithstanding 

8  Hansard,  ccxiv.  p.  1 169. 
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the  Bill  of  Eights.  And  this  argument  was  used  to  prove  that  the 
Crown  may  now  maintain  an  army  without  the  consent  of  Parliament 
in  any  part  of  its  dominions  to  which  the  Mutiny  Act  does  not  extend. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  of  the  reasoning  of  Lord  Cairns  was 
made  up  of  what  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst  described  as  '  the  quibbles 
of  Westminster  Hall  and  the  subtle  distinctions  of  lawyers,'  and  that 
to  call  it  4  special  pleading,'  instead  of  being  '  hyperbole,'  was  a  piece 
of  remarkable  moderation.  The  speech  may  have  been,  as  Mr.  Kebbel 
says  it  was,  a  '  fine  historical  argument,'  but  that  also  was  a  fine  his- 
torical argument  which  Attorney-General  Noy  employed  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  in  defence  of  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  levy  ship 
money — so  fine  that  it  prevailed  upon  seven  out  of  the  twelve  judges 
to  give  a  judgment  contrary  to  law,  and  placed  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land, represented  by  John  Hampden,  at  the  mercy  of  a  tyrannical 
sovereign.  The  cause  of  liberty  has  drawn  some  of  its  ablest  cham- 
pions from  the  bar,  but  it  has  also  found  there  some  of  its  worst  foes. 
Unhappily  there  never  was  a  time  when  accomplished  lawyers  were 
not  ready  with  '  fine  historical  arguments  '  to  prove  any  conclusion 
which  the  Crown  wished  to  establish.  No  man  living  is  more  compe- 
tent to  render  such  services  than  Lord  Cairns,  and  the  picturesque 
ceremony  which  graced  the  'gilded  chamber'  on  the  first  night  of 
the  session  proves  that  the  Crown  is  not  ungrateful. 

Mr.  Kebbel  attempts  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  with  my  remark 
that  if  the  Queen  can  order  7,000  Sepoys  to  Malta  she  might  order 
70,000  to  Guernsey,  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  Southampton.     '  Sup- 
posing that  she  might,'  he  says,  '  what  then  ?  '     And  he  asks  me  if  I 
do  not  see  that  my  '  whole  general  argument  rests  on  the  very  as- 
sumption which  this  particular  argument  destroys,  the  assumption, 
namely,  that  the  Crown  will  not  misuse  to  this  extent  the  large 
powers  which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  points  out,  are  still  entrusted  to  it.' 
My  reply  is  that  I  do  not  see  it.     I  have  made  no  such  assumption 
as  he  thrusts  upon  me  ;  my  '  general  argument '  was  certainly  never 
meant  to  rest  on  the  assumption  that  the  powers  of  the  Crown  will 
not  be  misused.  My  assumption  was  just  the  opposite  one,  namely,  that 
they  may  be  misused,  and  this  assumption  my  '  particular  argument,' 
that  in  sundry  instances  they  have  been  misused,  and  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  still  further  misused,  so  far  from  destroying  helps  to 
confirm.     The  assumption  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kebbel  is  necessarily 
that  upon  which  the  Constitution'  rests,  for  a  system  made  up  of  '  un- 
derstandings '  and  practical  compromises  cannot  last  except  on  the 
further  understanding  that  it  shall  be  worked  in  a  reasonable  spirit, 
no  part  of  it  being  subjected  to  excessive  strain.     If  it  were  not  so, 
the  large  powers  which  are  still  permitted  to  reside  in  the  Crown 
would  long  ere  this  have  been  summarily  kept  in  order  by  written 
laws.     '  It  is  assumed,'  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that  is  true,  for  as- 
sumed it  is.     But  if  I  had  held  such  an  assumption  to  be  strong 
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enough  to  rebut  and  silence  all  suspicion,  and  had  been  prepared,  as 
Mr.  Kebbel  supposes,  to  make  it  the  starting-point  of  my  reasoning, 
I  should  not  have  meddled  with  particular  abuses,  and  it  is  because 
my  faith  in  it  is  of  the  loosest  kind  that  I  have  written  at  all.  Some 
risks  must  be  run,  and  a  standing  army  is  one  example  of  them.  But 
the  House  of  Commons  once  a  year  is  of  my  opinion,  or  it  would  be 
willing  to  trust  the  Crown  longer  than  twelve  months. 

I  must' now  say  a  few  words  respecting  Mr.  Kebbel's  method  of 
attack,  and  the  sort  of  proof  he  has  called  upon  me  to  '  stand  and 
deliver.'  He  says  to  me  in  effect :  '  You  have  been  charging  Lord 
Beaconsfield  with  attempting  a  revival  of  personal  rule.  This  is  an 
"  odious  "  accusation  to  bring  against  "  an  eminent  statesman  who 
is  honoured  with  the  confidence  of  this  great  nation,"  and  I  think  it 
should  be  substantiated.  Where  are  your  proofs  ?  You  cite  a  string 
of  examples.  Let  us  test  them.  Is  it  this,  or  this,  or  this  ?  Well,  one, 
you  say,  is  only  a  "  strain."  Strained  constitutions  have  lived  a  long 
time,  so  there  is  nothing  in  that.  In  this  other  I  admit  there  is  some- 
thing. Perhaps  the  law  was  broken.  At  all  events  it  was  not  very 
fastidiously  kept.  But  solus  populi  suprema  lex  est,  so  we  may  let 
that  pass.  A  single  doubtful  step  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain  your 
accusations,  and  if  you  have  nothing  more  to  say,  I  submit  that  your 
case  breaks  down.' 

On  my  part  I  have  to  submit  that  this  is  a  nisi  prius  way  of 
treating  the  question.  A  single  flagrant  and  undoubted  breach  of 
the  Constitution,  a  crime  so  clear  and  notorious  that  everybody 
must  at  once  see  and  admit  it,  would  probably  long  ere  now  have 
led  to  more  serious  results  than  a  controversy  in  this  Review.  I 
do  not  profess  to  have  made  any  such  discovery,  still  less  do  I  pro- 
fess to  have  discovered  a  batch  of  half  a  dozen  high  crimes  at  once. 
All  I  allege  is  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  answerable  for  a  series  of 
acts  which  possess  this  characteristic  in  common,  namely,  that  in 
varying  degrees  they  all  tend  to  evade  or  override  the  authority  of 
Parliament ;  that  they  all  show  a  disposition  to  treat  with  indifference 
and  to  set  aside  the  more  approved  modes  of  constitutional  pro- 
cedure, and  that  they  all  aim  at  exalting  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
at  the  cost  of  the  Legislature.  If  only  one  such  act  challenged  at- 
tention it  might  be  disregarded  or  explained  away.  But  when  one 
follows  another  in  quick  succession,  all  erring  on  the  same  side,  all 
stamped  with  irregularity  of  the  same  type,  all  exhibiting  the  same 
contempt  of  parliamentary  rights,  the  suspicion  which  one  of  them 
might  not  have  sufficed  to  excite  may  be  amply  justified  and  con- 
firmed as  regards  the  whole.  It  is  mere  idling  for  a  disputant  to 
insist  upon  dismissing  the  whole  series  of  proofs  because  each  taken 
by  itself  is  insufficient  to  sustain  the  charge,  and  as  if  they  had  no 
relation  to  each  other.  The  proof  is  cumulative ;  the  evidence  is 
circumstantial.  Each  bit  taken  by  itself  may  be  inconclusive ; 
VOL.  V.— No.  24.  A  A 
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taken  together  they  may  only  just  fall  short  of  demonstration.  It 
does  not  harmonise  with  one's  experience  of  human  nature  that  a 
dozen  different  acts,  relating  to  as  many  different  subjects,  should 
display  under  one  particular  aspect  the  same  uniform  tendency,  unless 
a  settled  purpose,  or  a  dominant  drift  of  character,  underlies  them 
all.  Mr.  Kebbel's  method  of  procedure  excludes  this  sort  of  proof, 
but  it  is  the  very  sort  upon  which  I  relied,  and  I  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  public  that  he  has  said  nothing  to  break  its  force. 

In  another  way  Mr.  Kebbel  has  done  injustice  to  what  he  calls 
my  '  case.'  He  has  kept  one-half  the  evidence  I  offered  out  of  sight. 
He  takes  my  '  case '  up  in  the  middle,  when  I  was  beginning  to  cite 
those  illustrative  examples  of  personal  rule  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.  But  I  had  already  devoted  nearly  one-half  of  my  paper 
to  an  attempt,  based  upon  unquestionable  evidence,  to  show  the 
likelihood  or  the  credibility  of  the  view  which  I  was  about  to  take 
of  the  political  conduct  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Just  as  the  acts  I 
enumerated,  being  marked  by  a  common  drift,  amounted  when  taken 
together  to  a  proof  of  deliberate  and  persistent  purpose,  so  the 
opinions  and  the  avowed  predilections  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  as 
gathered  from  his  writings,  gave  to  that  proof  the  additional  weight 
of  antecedent  likelihood.  When  a  man  has  told  us  for  thirty  years 
together  what  course  of  conduct  he  thinks  proper  to  a  given  position, 
it  is  probable  that  if  he  ever  reaches  that  position,  he  will  follow 
out  his  own  recommendations.  And  if  then  it  should  become  a 
question  whether  certain  acts  of  his  do  or  do  not  warrant  a  particular 
interpretation,  it  will  surely  have  an  important  if  not  a  decisive 
bearing  upon  the  inquiry  to  show  that  the  interpretation  contended  for 
is  in  strict  accord  with  the  opinions  he  long  ago  expressed.  Moreover, 
where  the  opinions  were  of  a  most  unusual  character,  and  the  acts  in 
dispute  are  also  unusual,  and  unusual  in  the  same  way,  what  is  more 
natural  than  to  affiliate  the  one  upon  the  other,  and  to  see  in  his 
later  conduct  the  carrying  out  of  his  former  professions.  Mr.  Kebbel 
so  far  notices  my  argument  as  to  say  that  the  charge  of  attempting 
a  revival  of  personal  rule  would  never  have  been  made  if  the  minister 
had  not  been  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  not 
written  Coningsby  and  Sybil,  which  is  much  the  same  as  saying 
that  a  man  accused  of  wounding  with  intent  to  murder  would  never 
have  been  suspected  if  he  had  not  been  heard  to  utter  the  most 
violent  threats  against  his  alleged  victim  and  been  caught  on  the 
spot  where  the  deed  was  done. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  concede  to  Mr.  Kebbel  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion which  he  seems  inclined  to  admit,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  proceedings 
as  prime  minister  have  fallen  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution. 
So  far  from  wishing  to  contest  this  proposition,  it  is  really  on  any 
wide  and  not  merely  technical  view  of  the  question  a  part  of  my 
case.  But  then  the  limits  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  fails  to  overstep 
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are  the  outside  limits.  He  always  treads  close  to  the  border-line. 
But  the  usages  of  the  Constitution  demand  a  generous  observance, 
and  the  statesman  who  studies  their  weak  points  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them  is  as  truly  a  traitor  to  them  as  the  bolder  innovator 
who  would  thrust  them  aside  altogether.  The  characteristic  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Administration  is  the  cynical  contempt  it  has  shown 
for  the  authority  of  Parliament.  The  unconstitutionality  of  his 
conduct  resolves  itself  ultimately  into  this.  He  ignores  the  part  it 
has  to  play  as  the  great  council  of  the  realm,  and  treats  it,  so  far 
as  he  can,  as  if  it  were  meant  to  be  the  slave  of  the  Executive.  He 
pledges  the  nation  to  engagements  of  which  not  an  inkling  has  been 
allowed  to  reach  the  public  ear.  He  declares  war  in  pursuance  of  a 
policy  which  has  never  been  approved  of,  never  even  explained,  and 
which  he  has  taken  extraordinary  pains  to  lead  Parliament  to  believe 
was  never  for  a  moment  contemplated.  All  this  may  be  constitu- 
tional, as  indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  is  not,  if  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown  are  to  be  construed  strictly,  and  without  due  regard  to 
the  rights  of  Parliament  and  the  nation ;  but  the  result  is  that,  as 
Lord  Derby  complained  in  his  speech  on  the  Address,  with  respect  to 
the  most  important  of  all  the  questions  that  can  concern  us,  we  have 
ceased  to  be  a  self-governing  people. 

Mr.  Kebbel  devotes  a  couple  of  pages  to  those  exhibitions  of 
partiality  and  partisanship  which  he  says  I  have  drawn  into  the 
discussion.  I  cannot  plead  guilty  to  having  drawn  them  into  the 
discussion ;  they  appeared  to  me  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  it.  The 
words  he  seems  to  ascribe  to  me  are  not  mine,  but  he  recognises  my 
allusions,  and  no  doubt  labels  them  properly.  Moreover,  he  appears 
to  admit  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  charge,  since  instead 
of  denying  it  he  enters  a  plea  of  justification.  I  hold  of  course  with 
him  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  the  sovereign  the  right  of  having 
political  principles  of  his  own,  and  that  these  principles  will  neces- 
sarily be  more  in  harmony  with  one  of  the  two  great  parties  into 
which  the  State  is  divided  than  with  the  other.  No  one  expects 
the  sovereign  to  change  his  principles  every  time  he  changes  his 
ministers.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  concede  to  Mr.  Kebbel  that 
the  alternative  of  his  being  an  infidel  in  politics  is  to  be  a  partisan- 
'  If  he  is  not  neutral  as  to  principles,'  says  Mr.  Kebbel,  '  he  cannot 
be  really  neutral  towards  the  parties  who  represent  them,'  so  that 
'  partiality  and  partisanship '  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  are  to  be 
regarded  as  matters  of  course.  What  the  political  preferences  of  the 
sovereign  may  mean  within  the  innermost  ministerial  circle  it  is  not 
hard  to  guess.  Some  hints  on  this  subject  have  been  given  of  late 
which  are  worth  pondering.  They  may  mean  at  all  events  a  life  of 
plague  and  worry  to  a  minister  who  will  not  swim  with  the  court 
current,  and  a  steady  persistent  pressure  which,  so  far  as  it  is  resisted, 
must  involve  a  serious  addition  to  the  toils  of  statesmanship.  Mr. 
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Kebbel  thinks  it  matters  nothing  to  the  nation  so  long  as  a  practical 
issue  is  reached,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  sovereign  and  the  minister 
manage  at  last  to  agree  ;  but  I  think  it  matters  much.  This  inner 
warfare  must  be  a  terrible  thing  to  encounter,  and  a  heavy  dead- 
weight thrown  into  the  scale  of  politics.  Mr.  Kebbel  says  I  seem  to 
agree  with  Baron  Stockmar  that  the  sovereign  should  '  maintain  a 
position  of  absolute  neutrality  towards  the  leaders  of  parties  on  both 
sides.'  It  is  an  adroit  remark,  but  it  does  more  injustice  to  the 
Baron  than  to  me.  The  Baron  coupled  with  the  duty  of  being 
neutral  the  right  and  the  obligation  of  the  sovereign  to  enforce  his 
authority  impartially  upon  both.  Baron  Stockmar  cared  not  a  straw 
for  Whig  or  Tory.  -  He  heartily  wished  '  a  -plague  on  both  your 
houses.'  He  was  for  the  Crown  ;  he  wanted  the  Crown  to  be  for 
itself,  and  in  this  sense  impartial.  And  with  this  view  Mr.  Kebbel 
appears  to  sympathise.  He  justifies  the  political  partialities  of  the 
sovereign  on  the  score  of  self-interest,  the  questions  at  issue  so  nearly 
affecting  himself.  But  this  is  a  view  of  the  matter  which  it  is  scarcely 
prudent  to  divulge.  The  popular  opinion  is  that  the  Crown  always 
acts  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  It  will  be  an  unpleasant  surprise  to 
have  it  known  that  the  Crown  consecrates  the  whole  of  its  influence 
to  the  benefit  of  the  party  which  is  most  favourable  to  its  own  pre- 
tensions, and  thus  stands  on  no  higher  moral  level  than  the  poor 
publican  who  honestly  consults  his  own  interests  by  voting  for  '  Bible 
and  Beer.' 

Towards  the  close  of  his  essay  Mr.  Kebbel  abandons  the  severely 
-critical  reserve  which  he  has  hitherto  maintained  and  becomes  commu- 
nicative.    As  regards  Lord  Beaconsfield's  opinions,  he  assumes  all  at 
-once  the  character  of  a  revealer.     He  seems  to  know  exactly  what 
his  lordship  means  when  the  meaning  is  obscure  ;  and  when  to  un- 
privileged mortals  the  meaning  seems  plain  enough,   Mr.    Kebbel 
appears  to  be  in  possession  of  a  clue  to  a  different  meaning,  which  he 
-  calls  upon  us  to  accept  as  the  orthodox  interpretation.     He  does  this 
with  such  an  air  of  authority,  and  with  such  a  twinkle  of  penetrative 
sagacity,  that  we  can  almost  fancy  we  hear  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself 
Jn  the  act  of  becoming  his  own  annotator.     Lord  Beaconsfield,  Mr. 
Kebbel  observes,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Sidonia  the  opinion  that  '  it 
is  not  the  Reform  Bill  that  has  shaken  the  aristocracy  of  this  country, 
.but  the  means  by  which  Reform  was  carried.'     '  Physical  force,'  said 
Lord  Eskdale,  '  or  social  power,'  said  Sidonia.     Here  it  would  appear 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  meant  to  set  up  a  distinction  between  '  phy- 
sical force '  and  '  social  power,'  that  is,  as  I  suppose,  between  power 
violently  and  irregularly  exercised,  as  by  mobs  and  riots,  and  the 
power  of  a  social  class,  strong  in  numbers,  intelligence,  and  wealth, 
which  the  Constitution  had  previously  failed  to  recognise,  except  as 
taxpayers.     And  this  I  take  to  be  true  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  to 
have  constituted  the    significance  of  the  revolution   of   which  the 
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passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  but  the  outward  sign.  '  But,'  says 
Mr.  Kebbel,  '  by  social  power  must  here  be  meant  the  power  of  that 
class  of  society  which  drove  the  Reform  Bill  through  Parliament, 
that  is,  the  power  of  the  populace.'  But  the  *  power  of  the  populace ' 
is  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  *  physical  force '  which  Lord 
Eskdale  suggested,  and  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  through  Sidonia 
rightly  rejected  as  an  explanation. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  seems  to  be  appealing  through  Mr.  Kebbel 
to  men  of  culture  and  of  conservative  instincts,  as  if  he  wished 
them  to  understand  that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  due  to  'the 
power  of  the  populace,'  and  that  it  is  against  this  power  he  is  now 
desirous  of  establishing  guarantees.  Mr.  Kebbel  would  hardly  have 
dared  to  set  aside  the  plain  meaning  of  his  author  without  adequate 
sanction ;  but  his  criticism  will  not  hold  water.  It  is  untrue,  for 
in  those  days  of  small  constituencies  and  aristocratic  ascendency 
it  was  certainly  not  '  the  power  of  the  populace  '  that  revolutionised 
the  unreformed  House  of  Commons.  It  was  power  constitutionally 
exerted  at  the  hustings  and  the  poll-booth  by  the  scot-and-lot  voters 
of  the  boroughs  and  by  the  freeholders  of  the  counties,  both  classes  till 
then  paralysed  by  traditionary  allegiance  to  their  masters,  but  for  the 
moment  set  free  by  the  force  of  a  mighty  emotion  which  swept  the 
land.  The  movement  was  no  doubt  swollen  and  made  more  impetu- 
ous by  the  great  industrial  towns  at  that  time  unenfranchised,  but 
the  vast  assemblages  which  were  organised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes  in  connection  with  the  Birmingham  Political 
Union  it  would  be  utterly  unjust  to  describe  as  '  the  populace.'  They 
consisted  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  towns,  of  men  engaged  in  busi- 
nesses of  all  sorts,  'wholesale  and  retail,'  of  shopkeepers  and  re- 
spectable artisans,  of  men  who,  as  the  saying  is,  had  '  a  stake  in 
the  country,'  and  were  aroused  to  action  by  an  intelligent  sense  of 
the  reality  of  the  crisis  for  them  and  for  the  whole  nation.  It  was 
a  new  *  social  power,'  as  Sidonia  said ;  the  power  of  industry  seeking 
to  be  emancipated  from  an  oligarchical  regime  which  mimicked 
feudalism.  In  Lord  Beaconsfield's  lips  the  assertion  that  this  bene- 
ficent revolution  was  due  to  the  *  power  of  the  populace  '  would  be 
hypocritical  as  well  as  false.  For  it  is  to  the  power  of  the  populace, 
to  the  multitude,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  always  shown,  and  still 
shows,  a  disposition  to  appeal,  as  to  the  power  which  forms  the  con- 
stitutional complement  of  the  Crown,  and  by  which  it  may  be  possible 
to  override  the  legislative  influence  of  the  middle  classes. 

Mr.  Kebbel  disputes  my  right  to  infer  'cut  and  dried'  political 
theories  from  Lord  Beaconsfield's  novels  ;  yet,  bating  the  epithet, 
which  seems  to  be  introduced  invidiously,  he  makes  the  largest  use  of 
that  right  himself.  But  the  amusing  part  of  the  business  is  that  the 
account  Mr.  Kebbel  gives  us  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  serious  opinions  is 
substantially  the  same  as  my  own.  I  am  willing  to  give  up  all  I 
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said  on  this  point,  and  to  accept  Mr.  Kebbel's  version  instead. 
What  is  it?  Mr.  Kebbel  says  Lord  Beaconsfield  always  thought 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  was  wrong  in  '  reorganising  the  Tory  party  on  the 
basis  of  resistance  to  all  further  constitutional  changes,  and  rebap- 
tising  it  by  the  title  of  Conservative.'  He  thought  the  Tory  party 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  preserving  so  much  of  the  Constitution  as 
the  Eeform  Bill  had  left.  It  ought  rather  to  seek  to  replace  what  was 
lost  by  something  else  fitted  to  do  the  same  work,  for  which  purpose 
lie  thought  that  further  constitutional  changes  might  be  necessary. 

What  constitutional  changes  did  Lord  Beaconsfield  think  neces- 
sary ?  He  said  that  their  object  should  be  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  the  political  power  of  the  aristocracy  which  the  Eeform  Bill 
had  destroyed,  and  to  do  so  by  introducing  some  fresh  '  machinery ' 
into  the  Constitution.  That  machinery  he  was  prepared  to  find  in 
the  augmented  influence  of  the  Crown.  The  vanishing  influence  of 
the  aristocracy  was  to  be  replaced  by  an  amplification  of  the  preroga- 
tive, by  a  revival  of  powers  then  dormant,  and  by  a  larger  exertion 
of  the  direct  power  of  the  sovereign  in  political  affairs.  It  was  to  do 
the  same  thing  that  an  ascendant  House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of 
Commons  which  was  but  another  House  of  Lords  in  disguise  had 
done,  namely,  to  '  oppose  a  firm  front  to  revolution,'  a  name  for 
political  progress,  and  '  keep  power  in  the  hands  of  the  educated  and 
most  cultivated  classes,'  a  euphemism  for  keeping  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  few  by  bamboozling  the  many. 

It  is  the  active  and  influential  middle  class,  the  class  emanci- 
pated by  the  first  Eeform  Bill,  the  '  social  power '  to  which 
Sidonia  referred,  the  power  that  can  most  effectually  lay  its 
hands  on  the  springs  of  Government — it  is  this  power  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  dislikes,  and  wants  to  find  some  means  of  checking. 
He  finds  this  means  in  the  extended  power  of  the  Crown,  oper- 
ating as  a  new  piece  of  machinery  inserted  in  the  Constitution, 
and  so  employed  as  to  cheat  the  nation  of  the  fruits  of  the  first 
Eeform  Bill,  and  make  the  practical  upshot  of  politics  to  be  the 
same  as  it  would  have  been  if  that  Eeform  Bill  had  never  passed. 
This  is  in  substance  what  I  have  alleged,  and  it  all  follows  from 
Mr.  Kebbel's  view  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  opinions  as  readily  as 
from  my  own.  Exercising  my  wits  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  as  Mr. 
Kebbel  has  done,  Upon  some  passages  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  novels,  I 
have  also  inferred  that  he  would  not  care  to  stop  at  that  chaotic 
period  which  he  has  made  the  butt  of  his  anti- Venetian  ridicule,  but 
that  he  would  do  his  best  to  go  back  to  that  earlier  period  which  he 
exalts  and  eulogises  through  the  whole  diapason  of  political  devotion. 
I  have  as  good  a  right  to  my  opinion  as  Mr.  Kebbel  has  to  his.  But 
accepting  his  version  instead  of  my  own,  and  ascribing  to  Lord  Bea- 
consfield nothing  more  than  a  wish  to  find  in  the  exaltation  of  the 
Crown  an  antidote  to  the  effects  of  the  first  Eeform  Bill,  I  have 
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quite  enough  to  establish  my  contention  that  he  is  seeking  by  quiet 
and  plausible  steps  to  modify  the  Constitution  in  accordance  with  his 
autocratic  opinions. 

But  Mr.  Kebbel  becomes  most  interesting  when,  having  finished 
with  Lord  Beaconsfield,  he  begins  to  speak  for  himself,  and  his 
avowals  give  the  finishing  touch  to  a  rather  grotesque  situation.  I 
had  charged  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  attempting  to  revive  the  personal 
authority  of  the  Crown.  Apparently  amazed  at  such  a  preposterous 
accusation,  and  scandalised  by  its  gross  injustice,  Mr.  Kebbel  rushes 
to  the  rescue.  But,  having  performed  this  act  of  political  friendship, 
Mr.  Kebbel  proceeds  to  admit  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  always 
thought  that  the  very  thing  ought  to  be  done  which  I  have  charged 
him  with  attempting ;  and  finally  Mr.  Kebbel  confesses  on  his  own 
account  that,  though  it  has  not  been  done  yet,  it  will  probably  have 
to  be  done  soon,  and  perhaps  the  sooner  the  better.  It  cannot  but 
be  considered  very  remarkable  if  the  most  characteristic  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  opinions — that  which  gave  him  a  distinctive  place  in 
speculative  politics — should  never  have  been  allowed  to  colour  his 
conduct ;  and  it  is  equally  remarkable  that  Mr.  Kebbel,  after  treating 
it  as  a  calumny  to  charge  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  attempting  to  put 
his  most  cherished  opinions  into  practice,  should  finish  by  telling  us 
that  he  holds  the  same  opinions  himself.  On  reading  the  concluding- 
pages  of  Mr.  Kebbel's  essay,  I  find  it  hard  to  resist  the  impression 
that  he  cannot  have  been  arguing  seriously,  but  rather  that  he  has 
been  figuring  in  decorous  masquerade,  vociferating  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  that  there  are  no  proofs  of  a  conspiracy,  and  that  the  thing  is 
utterly  impossible,  while  all  the  time  the  dark  lantern  is  under  his 
cloak  and  the  revolver  is  peeping  out  of  his  pocket. 

However  this  may  be,  he  ends  by  laying  aside  all  disguise,  and 
speaking  with  most  honourable  and  instructive  frankness.  He  tells  us 
that  he  is  'not  prepared  to  deny  that  circumstances  might  arise  to 
render  a  revival  of  the  personal  authority  of  the  Crown  beneficial  and 
possibly  indispensable.'  He  believes  '  there  is  an  increasing  number 
of  people  in  the  country  who  view  with  great  alarm  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  government.' 
The  influence  of  the  aristocracy  is  gone,  '  and  there  are  men  in  the 
country,  who  are  neither  dreamers  nor  sentimentalists,  who  look 
round  wistfully  for  some  equivalent.'  Suppose  'the  possible  pre- 
dominance in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Ultra-Radical  party 
bent  on  overthrowing  the  whole  social  system  of  the  country ; '  in 
that  case  '  the  Conservative  forces  of  society  might  thank  Ofod  that 
they  had  a  centre  to  rally  round.'  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  says  Mr.  Kebbel,  'the  House  of  Commons  has  ceased  to  be 
Avhat  it  once  was  both  intellectually  and  socially.'  Aristotle  remarked, 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  that  democracies  were  low-born, 
poor,  and  vulgar ;  and,  making  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
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Englishmen  who  are  not  earls  are  often  rich,  Mr.  Kebbel  thinks  that 
the  present  condition  of  the  House  of  Commons  illustrates  the  truth 
of  Aristotle's  words.  He  thinks  it  '  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  House  of  Commons  may  have 
so  far  forfeited  the  respect  of  the  more  educated  and  intellectual 
classes  as  to  cause  them  either  to  stand  aloof  from  public  life  alto- 
gether, or  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  any  party  whose  principles  may 
seem  best  calculated  to  restore  the  dignity  of  government.'  If  neither 
of  these  things  should  happen,  Mr.  Kebbel  thinks  '  it  is  still  possible 
that  the  nation  at  large  may  appeal  to  the  Crown  from  the  strife  of 
parliamentary  factions.'  He  gives  it  as  his  '  honest  conviction  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  on  a  downward  course,  on  which  it  did  not 
enter  yesterday ;  and  that,  unless  it  succeeds  ere  long  in  regaining  its 
former  hold  upon  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people,  the  latter 
would  look  with  indifference,  if  not  with  positive  satisfaction,  at  the 
progress  of  personal  rule.'  What  will  actually  occur  he  does  not 
pretend  to  say.  Perhaps  none  but  men  '  pledged  to  give  a  general 
support  to  the  prerogative  would  be  returned  to  Parliament.' 
'  Perhaps  the  length  of  the  parliamentary  session  might  be  consider- 
ably abridged.' 

To  all  this  I  have  nothing  to  say  except  to  express  my  wonder  at 
the  boldness  and  dexterity  with  which  Mr.  Kebbel  uses  his  oppor- 
tunities of  defence  as  a  means  of  propagandism.  The  confessions 
which  flow  from  his  pen  do  not  amount  to  formal  proof  of  the  truth 
of  all  that  I  have  maintained,  but  they  are  more  than  proof.  They 
reveal  in  the  minds  of  the  men  whose  political  sympathies  Mr. 
Kebbel  represents,  and  in  the  quarter  to  which  his  defence  applies,  a 
fund  of  hostility  to  parliamentary  government  which  would  suffice  to 
defray  any  number  of  the  small  expenditures  which  I  profess  to  have 
discovered.  The  most  extravagant  conjecture  I  hazarded  was  that 
the  time  might  come  when  the  Crown,  brought  by  its  growing  prero- 
gative into  conflict  with  the  House  of  Commons,  might  '  clear  the 
benches,  remove  the  mace,  and  send  a  proclamation  to  the  news- 
papers.' But  Mr.  Kebbel,  who  says  that  my  more  '  extravagant 
statements  confute  themselves,'  seems  ready  to  endorse  the  -one 
which  I  should  have  felt  most  difficulty  in  vindicating,  for  he 
imagines  that  if  an  Ultra-Radical  faction  should  become  predominant 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Crown  would  know  how  to  dispose  of 
them  in  spite  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  without  whose  sanction 
they  could  not  have  got  there.  I  also  ventured  to  suggest  that  as 
personal  rule  advanced,  Parliament  might  be  relieved  of  most  of  its 
present  functions,  and  that  most  of  the  business  of  legislation  might 
be  transferred  to  the  Secretaries  of  State,  acting  as  the  immediate 
servants  of  the  Crown.  This  seems  to  be  the  arrangement  of  which 
Mr.  Kebbel  would  approve  ;  for  if  the  length  of  the  parliamentary 
session  is  to  be  abridged,  a  great  part  of  the  work  now  done  by 
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Parliament  must  be  handed  over  to  the  Executive.  In  short,  in  his 
view  the  prerogative  is,  sooner  or  later,  to  supersede  the  legislature. 
Yet,  while  Mr.  Kebbel  fills  the  future  with  these  horrible  predictions, 
he  professes  to  be  unable,  without  superhuman  aid,  to  '  discern  the 
hostile  deities  in  the  act  of  destroying  the  Constitution.'  Of  course  my 
opinions  are  more  favourable  than  his  to  the  faculty  of  second  sight, 
and  I  think  he  underrates  the  significance  of  his  own  work  if  he  re- 
fuses me  leave  to  see  in  him  one  of  those  dirce  fades  of  the  great 
gods  behind  the  scenes  which  portend  the  ruin  of  Troy. 

By  what  means  the  Crown  is  to  play  the  formidable  part  allotted 
to  it  by  Mr.  Kebbel  in  the  constitutional  changes  which  '  a  few  years ' 
are  likely  to  bring  about  he  does  not  say.  If  it  sets  itself  against 
the  political  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  nation  as  affirmed  by  the 
constituencies,  the  army  would  seem  to  be  its  only  resource.  A  few 
regiments  distributed  among  the  principal  towns,  and  the  household 
troops  barracked  round  Westminster,  would  no  doubt  prove  a  powerful 
sedative  to  agitation ;  and  an  interval  would  thus  be  secured  during 
which  the  '  Conservative  forces '  might  rally  round  the  saviour  of 
society.  Other  force  than  the  army  in  a  contest  with  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  majority  of  the  nation  the  Crown  has  none,  and  it  is 
possibly  by  a  wise  prevision  that  so  much  care  has  been  taken  to 
isolate  the  command  of  the  army  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
authority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  begin  to  discern  a  method 
in  all  this  madness,  and,  could  it  ripen  into  action,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  certain  result.  It  would  end  in  civil  war  as  the  only 
alternative  of  absolute  power.  The  civilian  cannot  cope  with  the 
soldier.  A  few  rifled  cannon  would  for  a  time  be  an  unanswerable 
argument  in  any  of  our  large  towns.  But,  unless  the  history  of  our 
country  is  to  belie  itself,  the  triumph  could  not  be  of  long  duration. 
England  could  not  live  under  such  a  regime.  The  reviving  spirit  of 
freedom  would  turn  the  very  stones  in  the  streets  into  armed  men  ; 
and  the  Crown,  which  had  been  thrust  by  unwise  advisers  into  the 
front  of  the  conflict,  would  fall.  Such,  in  my  honest  conviction, 
is  the  catastrophe  which  men  like  Mr.  Kebbel,  and  those  in  whose 
behalf  he  speaks,  are  doing  all  they  can  to  pre-arrange ;  and  it  is 
because  my  loyalty  is  of  a  truer  stamp  than  theirs  that  I  have  raised 
my  humble  protest  against  disguised  incendiaries  and  their  programme 
of  discord  and  revolution. 

HENRY  DUNCKLEY. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  STORES:    A   REPLY 
TO    THE   SHOPKEEPERS. 


A  CONTROVERSY  is  going  on  which  commands  keen  public  interest,  as 
evidenced  by  the  voluminous  correspondence  in  the  daily  papers, 
between  the  foes  and  the  advocates  of  co-operative  societies.  The  former, 
of  course,  are  the  shopkeepers,  who  have  had  a  great  meeting  at  the 
Office  of  the  District  Board  of  Works  at  Westminster,  though  why 
that  should  have  been  placed  at  their  disposal  is  not  apparent  nor  quite 
consistent  with  their  complaint  of  civil  servants  possibly  working 
during  office  hours  for  their  co-operative  societies.  Those  societies, 
when  they  require  to  hold  a  meeting,  have  to  pay  for  the  use  of  a 
room. 

As  an  outcome  of  this  controversy,  there  has  been  an  almost  over- 
whelming number  of  new  applicants  for  admission  to  the  stores,  and 
fresh  co-operative  companies  are  starting  up  in  all  directions. 

The  complaints  against  them,  and  the  replies,  may  be  briefly 
recapitulated  as  follows  :  — 

It  has  been  urged  and  prominently  brought  forward  over  and  over 
again  that  these  societies  are  exempt  from  stamp  duty  and  income 
tax.  So  far  as  the  leading  society  —  the  Army  and  Navy  —  is  con- 
cerned, this  is  not  the  fact,  as  it  pays  both,  and,  having  no  interest 
in  doing  otherwise,  it  pays  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  The  Civil 
Service  Supply  Association,  being  registered  under  the  Provident  and 
Industrial  Act,  although  subject  to  stamp  duty,  does  not,  in  common 
with  other  societies  similarly  registered,  pay  income  tax  ;  all  the  rest, 
being  registered  under  the  Companies  Acts,  pay  both. 

It  is  said  that  distress  is  caused  to  the  people  heretofore  em- 
ployed by  the  tradesmen.  To  this  the  reply  is  that  at  all  events 
one  society  employs  over  sixteen  hundred  servants  on  terms  probably 
more  advantageous  than  under  their  old  employers.  Thus  labour  is 
simply  diverted  from  one  channel  into  another.  The  unfair  prestige 
which  is  given  by  the  titles  '  Civil  Service  '  and  *  Army  and  Navy  ' 
is  the  latest  grievance  ;  but  abolish  them,  and  the  results,  so  long  as 
business  is  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  will  remain  the  same. 

The  enormous  profits  are  spoken  of  ;  but,  taking  again  the  largest 
society,  it  is  found  that  it  pays  only  5  per  cent,  dividend  to  its 
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shareholders,  and  goes  on  constantly  reducing  prices.  A  threat  is 
held  out  not  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament  who  are  not  hostile 
to  co-operation  ;  the  counter-move  is  a  suggestion  from  an  officer  at 
Stoke  not  to  vote  for  members  who  are  hostile,  and  it  need  scarcely 
be  pointed  out  that  the  co-operators  or  consumers  form  the  great 
majority,  and  would  be  therefore  likely  to  have  the  best  of  it. 

The  tradesmen  represent  themselves  as  being  the  great  taxpayers 
of  the  country.  They  have,  no  doubt,  paid  taxes  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  and  the  extent  of  their  trade,  but  that  has  been  from  the 
profits  derived  from  their  customers,  who  now  pay  their  quota  through 
the  stores.  Here,  again,  it  is  lost  sight  of  that  it  is  not  the  trades- 
men who  are  the  taxpayers,  but  the  purchasers  who  form  the  great 
majority  as  compared  with  the  tradesmen. 

The  final  and  the  most  important  plea  is  the  serious  injury  that  is 
being  done  to  the  tradesmen  themselves.  This  is  a  matter  which 
deserves  the  fullest  sympathy  and  the  most  grave  consideration.  Sorry 
as  all  must  be,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  shopkeepers  must 
suffer  from  the  process,  which  will  gradually  lead  to  their  almost  total 
extinction ;  and  how  to  alleviate  that  suffering  is  the  point  to  which 
public  attention  should  be  directed.  To  attempt  to  do  so  by  the 
abolition  of  co-operative  stores  would  be  futile,  as  they  have  taken  too 
deep  a  root.  As  well  might  we  demand  the  extinction  of  railways  and 
the  restoration  of  the  old  stage  coaches.  Progress  cannot  be  impeded. 
Should  the  electric  light  prove  a  success,  no  consideration  for  the 
losses  of  the  gas  companies  will  prevent  its  adoption. 

But  there  is  one  more  point,  and  a  vital  one — how  far  has  the 
system  of  multiplying  middlemen  and  their  profits  contributed  to  the 
prevailing  stagnation  of  trade  and  the  almost  universal  distress  ?  It 
is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  continuous  workmen's  strikes  have 
driven  trade  out  of  the  country,  as  we  could  no  longer  compete  with 
foreign  labour.  Why  has  this  been  so  ?  We  remember  that  some 
thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago  artisans'  wages  were  very  much  lower 
than  they  are  now,  and  that  young  men  could  marry  on  much 
smaller  incomes  ;  but  why  ?  It  was  simply  because  the  cost  of  living 
was  so  much  cheaper,  and  that  since  then  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
gradually  but  largely  increased  in  price.  The  causes  which  have  led 
to  that  increase  are  matters  to  be  inquired  into,  and  whether  the 
cost  of  distribution  has  not  been  excessive  owing  to  the  large  profits 
of  dealers,  agents,  and  shopkeepers.  The  first  and  natural  effect  of 
higher  prices  on  the  labouring  classes  is  to  induce  a  strike  for 
more  wages  to  enable  them  to  live.  This  leads  to  increased  cost  of 
their  productions,  and  these  causes  acting  and  reacting  upon  each 
other,  finally,  through  strike  upon  strike,  raise  the  cost  of  English 
manufactures  to  so  high  a  figure  that  they  can  no  longer  compete 
with  the  foreign  markets. 

Trade,  therefore,  deserts  the  country,  and  there  is  an  universal  cry 
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of  distress.  The  only  remedy  appears  to  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  so  as  to  enable  the  workman  to  correspondingly 
reduce  his  wage  and  thus  to  attract  trade  back  again.  The  remedy 
sought  by  workmen  in  strikes  is  not  open  to  men  with  definite  fixed 
incomes,  such  as  officers  in  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Civil  servants,  and 
they,  therefore,  naturally  struggle  at  the  opposite  side.  As  they  can- 
not increase  their  means  to  keep  pace  with  increased  prices,  they  not 
unreasonably  try  to  reduce  those  prices,  and  this  is  what  they  are 
now  engaged  in  doing — with  what  effect  remains  to  be  seen,  but  that 
it  must  be  to  the  benefit  of  all,  except,  in  a  measure,  the  middlemen 
and  tradesmen,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt. 

So  far  the  result  has  been  a  great  reduction,  not  only  at  the 
stores,  but  in  the  shops,  and  thus  the  general  public  participate 
in  the  advantage,  including  the  shopkeepers  themselves  for  goods 
they  do  not  deal  in ;  but  nevertheless  for  many  things  the  poor 
man  pays  more  than  the  comparatively  rich.  For  instance,  for  his 
peck  of  coal,  his  pound  or  two  of  potatoes,  or  his  bit  of  inferior  bacon, 
he  has  to  give  higher  rates  than  members  of  the  stores.  Finally, 
co-operative  societies,  by  bringing  manufacturers  and  producers  face 
to  face  with  the  consumers — saving  large  intermediate  profits,  often 
the  result  of  speculation — are  pioneering  the  way  to  a  new  era  of 
moderate  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  will  naturally  lead 
to  returning  trade  and  to  a  consequent  revival  of  prosperity. 

The  complaints  of  the  shopkeepers  are  those  which  have  been 
principally  dealt  with,  but  in  the  controversy  they  have  not  escaped 
from  counter-charges  more  serious  than  those  of  high  prices,  which  are 
attempted  to  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  the  credit  system  and  bad  debts 
necessitating  a  sufficient  margin  to  provide  against  loss.  Adulteration 
and  short  weight  are  denied ;  but  though  the  denial  may  be  and  no 
doubt  is  true  of  many,  the  fact  cannot  be  overlooked  that  they  were 
prevalent  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  provoke  recent  legislative  enact- 
ments for  their  discontinuance  under  pains  and  penalties.  And  then 
again  there  is  the  charge  of  giving  commission  or  fees  to  servants 
who  have  the  checking  of  the  goods  supplied,  and  of  the  charges 
made  for  them — what  this  may  lead  to  can  be  easily  understood.  And 
this  system  is  one  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  experienced  by 
the  stores,  whose  goods,  in  the  absence  of  douceurs,  are  not  in  favour 
where  it  has  prevailed  until  the  heads  of  the  establishment  have  satis- 
fied themselves  as  to  the  cause.  Mere  Christmas  presents  are  not  here 
referred  to,  but  even  these  are  excluded  by  dealing  on  the  co-opera- 
tive plan,  and  many  employers  consequently  compensate  their  servants 
by  a  liberal  gift  at  Christmas  time,  and  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
do  so. 

The  only  remedy  proposed  to  meet  the  co-operative  movement  is 
reduced  prices  with  cash  payments  and  no  credit ;  but  this,  it  is  feared, 
is  too  late.  The  stores  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and 
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even  were  the  shopkeepers  to  sell  at  the  same  prices,  which  they  can- 
not do  for  reasons  to  be  explained,  they  would  not  be  trusted  to  the 
same  extent,  as  it  is  known  that  in  co-operative  societies,  properly  so 
called,  no  one  has  any  interest  in  wrong-doing,  and  that  if,  by  any 
accident,  there  be  short  weight  or  some  omission,  the  person  in  fault 
can  derive  no  benefit  therefrom,  but,  on  the  contrary,  runs  serious  risk  of 
severe  punishment ;  and  no  real  grievance,  as  a  rule,  is  left  unredressed. 
The  credit  system,  however,  still  possesses  some  advantages,  because 
it  is  outside  the  pale  of  the  co-operative  influence,  and  there  are  very 
many  to  whom  it  is  a  convenience,  who  receive  their  incomes  at 
distant  intervals — as,  for  instance,  the  family  doctor,  who  sends  in 
his  bill  but  once  a  year.  Formerly  the  civil  servants  were  paid 
quarterly,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  glad  to  have  quarterly 
accounts,  but  the  change  which  was  made  some  years  ago  to  monthly 
payments  has  enabled  them  to  revolutionise  the  whole  system  of 
credit  accounts. 

Another  reason  why  shopkeepers  cannot  hope  to  contend  with 
co-operative  societies  is  that  their  trading  is  so  insignificant  in  com- 
parison that  they  cannot  hope  to  buy  on  anything  like  the  same 
favourable  terms.  The  operations  of  some  of  the  leading  co-operative 
stores  are  on  so  gigantic  a  scale,  enabling  them  almost  to  command 
the  markets,  that  the  ordinary  shopkeeper  is  left  far  behind  in  the 
race.  For  instance,  one  co-operative  society  last  season  bought  up 
within  one  week  twenty-six  tons  of  crystallised  fruits,  such  as 
apricots,  cherries,  greengages,  &c. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  larger  the  buyer  the  better  terms  he  can 
get,  that  manufacturers  have  a  sliding  scale  of  discounts  increas- 
ing in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  order,  that  this  enables 
the  larger  co-operative  stores  to  sell  retail  to  their  members  at  less,  in 
many  cases,  than  the  ordinary  wholesale  prices  to  the  shopkeepers, 
and  that  retail  tradesmen  have  themselves  been  attracted  to  the 
stores  to  make  purchases,  through  some  friend,  of  goods  to  sell  again. 
This  requires  ready  money,  with  which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the 
co-operatives  with  sufficient  capital  get  extra  discounts,  while  without 
ready  money  the  shopkeepers  are  in  the  hands  of  factors. 

Although  established  in  London,  the  influence  of  the  co-operative 
stores  is  not  confined  thereto,  as  they  do  a  very  large  country  trade ; 
and  one  of  them  at  least — whose  present  rate  of  business  is  con- 
siderably over  a  million  and  a  half  per  annum — supplies  its  members 
largely  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  abroad,  its 
demands  from  India  especially  being  continually  on  the  increase. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  co-operative  societies  bringing  pro- 
ducers and  manufacturers  face  to  face  with  consumers,  but  one  of 
these  societies  goes  further  than  this,  for  it  has  itself  become  a 
manufacturer  on  an  extensive  and  increasing  scale.  A  very  large 
number  of  working-men  are  employed  on  the  premises  in  tailoring, 
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and  over  one  hundred  women  constantly  at  shirt-making,  receiving 
good  and  even  liberal  wages,  in  favourable  contrast  with  those 
exposed  in  Hood's  famous  Song  of  the  Shirt ;  and  it  must  be  some 
satisfaction  to  the  wearers  of  these  garments  that,  though  they  get 
them  at  reduced  prices,  that  reduction  has  not  been  wrung  from  the 
misery  of  the  poor  workers. 

It  embarks,  moreover,  in  mantle-making,  perfumes,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  portmanteaus,  dressing  bags,  purses,  and  other  leather 
goods,  tin-work,  japanned  ware,  cabinets,  &c.  in  fancy  woods,  also  in 
printing  and  die-sinking.  This  may  be  deprecated  by  many,  but  the 
society  has  in  fact  been  forced  into  it  by  the  difficulty,  and  almost  in 
some  instances  impossibility,  of  procuring  really  sound  and  good 
articles  that  could  be  confidently  warranted  to  its  members,  owing 
to  the  system  of  scamping  and  concealing  defects.  The  results  have 
quite  kept  pace  with  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  prices 
have  been  reduced,  the  members  are  satisfied,  and  the  working  men, 
many  of  them  the  best  in  their  respective  trades,  are  well  content. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  it  may  be  related  that  a  director  conversing 
with  one  of  them  a  few  days  ago  inquired  how  he  liked  his  employ- 
ment, and  received  the  reply  '  Very  much.'  '  Why  so  ? '  he  then 
asked.  '  Because,  sir,  I  have  regular  work.  Before  I  came  here  I 
made  bags  which  I  sold  to  a  factor.  He  would  put  on  a  large  profit 
and  sell  them  to  a  shopkeeper,  and  before  they  reached  the  regular  cus- 
tomers my  price  was  more  than  doubled.  And  then  I  often  had  two  or 
three  idle  days  at  a  time,  as  I  could  not  sell  my  work.  But  now,  owing 
to  the  small  profit  put  on  by  the  stores,  I  suppose  there  are  a 
hundred  bags  sold  where  there  used  not  to  be  ten  ;  and  I  have  regular 
employment  and  no  idle  time.'  '  But  how  do  you  like  the  rule 
which  prevents  beer  being  taken  into  the  workshops  ?  '  '  Well,  sir,  I 
didn't  like  it  at  first,  but  now  I  am  used  to  it,  and  it  has  saved  me  a 
lot  of  money.' 

The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  been  princi- 
pally dwelt  upon,  but  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  luxuries,  and  in 
fact  everything  in  which  the  stores  deal,  from  the  most  costly, 
jewellery  downwards,  are  similarly  affected ;  but  the  argument  still 
holds  good  that  reduced  prices  create  a  greater  consumption,  and 
the  consequent  increased  demand  benefits  the  workers  of  all  classes. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  co-operative  societies  are  likely  to 
prove  friends  to  the  working  man,  however  they  may  affect  the 
traders ;  and  another  beneficial  effect,  a  'national  one,  must  follow. 
By  largely  reducing  the  selling  prices  of  these  manufactures,  they 
compete  more  favourably  with  those  of  foreign  production,  and 
tend,  therefore,  to  keep  the  trade  in  our  own  hands. 

The  society  which  originated  this  co-operative  movement,  and  to 
which  all  honour  is  due,  is  the  Civil  Service  Supply  Association  ;  but 
the  one  more  particularly  referred  to  herein  is  the  ' Army  and  Navy  ; ' 
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and  to  show  how  it  is  appreciated  by  its  members  and  supporters,  the 
following  statistics  from  its  balance  sheets  will  not  be  without  in- 
terest to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  them. 

Its  sales  and  miscellaneous  revenue,  progressively,  have  been  as 
follows : — 

First  year  .....  £130,281 

Second  year  .....  269,374 

Third  year  .             ....  435,452 

Fourth  year  ^ .  ^    ,    ^     \\^    ^$~j    ,\ ,\     G64,434 

Fifth  year  .'  '         .         '•'.*         .'            .  912,348 

Sixth  year  .....  1,188,594 

Seventh  year  .....  1,540,000 

Thus  in  seven  years  the  sales  have  considerably  exceeded  five  millions, 
and  the  saving  to  its  members  cannot  be  computed  at  much  less  than 
a  million.  The  question,  therefore,  naturally  arises,  How  does  this 
immense  saving  affect  the  general  welfare  ?  The  reply  is,  Most 
beneficially,  as  it  is  not  lost  to  circulation  but  diverted  simply  into  other 
channels,  possibly  amusements,  charities,  cab  fares,  &c.,  which  it 
would  not  otherwise  have  reached. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  writer  will  not  be  considered  hostile  to  traders, 
as  nothing  could  be  farther  from  his  wish  or  thought.  The  co-opera- 
tive movement  was  not  originated  by  hostility,  but  was  ushered  into 
existence  by  the  march  of  events  ;  and  if  the  injury  which  it  has  in- 
flicted upon  traders  can  be  remedied  or  lightened  by  any  measure 
which  would  not  interfere  with  free  trade,  it  would  meet  with  his 
most  cordial  sympathy  and  support. 

J.  H.  LAWSON. 
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THE   GOVERNMENT  AND  ITS  CRITICS. 


IF  we  may  credit  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Opposition,  this 
country  has  fallen  into  a  state  for  which  the  modern  world  hardly 
affords  a  parallel.  Since  the  days  of  Jeremiah  the  complaint  was 
never  so  ceaselessly  reiterated  as  among  English  Liberals  during  the 
past  twelve  months — '  The  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests 
bear  rule  by  their  means,  and  the  people  love  to  have  it  so.'  In 
this  last  melancholy  confession  there  is  a  sharp  sting.  '  The  people 
love  to  have  it  so  ! '  It  is  in  a  gloomy  and  fretful  spirit  that  most 
of  these  vaticinations  close  with  the  question,  addressed  to  the  English 
nation :  '  What  will  you  do  in  the  end  thereof  ? '  The  reply  is  clearly 
not  very  encouraging.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  in  the  last  number  of 
this  Review,  speaks  in  doubtful  tones.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  William 
Harcourt,in  his  speech  at  Oxford  on  the  14th  of  January,  has  no  misgiv- 
ings. But  Sir  William  has  too  much  of  the  'cocksureness'to  which  Lord 
Melbourne  objected  in  Macaulay.  His  native  confidence  in  himself, 
reinforced  by  his  forensic  habit  of  assuming  his  case  to  be  unanswer- 
able, may  '  subserve  private  complacency '  in  those  of  his  hearers 
who  thoroughly  agree  with  him,  but  probably  there  are  few  if  any 
who  trust  the  judgment  of  this  slashing  partisan  enough  to  accept 
his  estimate  of  the  political  situation  without  making  large  deduc- 
tions. The  assumption  that  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies  would 
result  in  the  condemnation  of  all  that  ministers  have  done  during 
the  past  twelve  months  and  in  their  summary  ejection  from  office  is 
scarcely  established  by  pointing  to  the  Liberal  victory  at  Bristol. 
Something  more  is  needed  to  prove  that  the  opinion  of  the  country 
has  changed,  or  is  changing,  than  the  defeat  of  a  Conservative 
candidate  in  a  Liberal  city  with  the  aid  of  the  Home  Rule  vote. 

To  the  observer  looking  at  the  recent  course  of  English  politics 
from  the  outside,  the  verdict  expressed  in  the  recent  Parliamentary 
divisions  may  seem  conclusive.  The  policy  of  the  Government  was 
vindicated — not,  indeed,  in  every  detail,  but  in  its  general  scope  and 
intent — as  completely  during  the  December  session  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding July  and  August.  But  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  not  to  be 
deceived  by  such  appearances.  Some  men,  doubtless,  are  masters  of 
the  social  magic  which  penetrates  to  the  inner  -thought  of  their 
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fellows,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  able  to  assure  his  constituents 
at  Oxford  that  he  l  never  saw  a  minority  so  confident  in  the  hour  of 
defeat  or  a  majority  so  downcast  in  victory.'  If  it  were  possible  for 
Sir  William  Harcourt  to  be  in  error,  it  might  be  suggested  that 
what  he  mistakes  for '  confidence '  is  the  levity  of  irresponsible  persons, 
and  that  the  depression  over  which  he  triumphs  is  the  effect  of  grave 
and  responsible  cares.  The  Opposition,  being  for  the  most  part  with- 
out hope  of  any  speedy  return  to  office,  and  being  destitute  of  any 
fixed  scheme  of  foreign  policy  to  guide  them  either  in  or  out  of  place, 
may  be  excused  for  indulging  in  demonstrations  of  activity  which 
have  neither  purpose  nor  result.  The  Ministry,  and  those  who  support 
the  Ministry,  while  holding  firmly  to  the  conviction  that  it  was 
necessary  to  do  what  has  been  done,  have  not  recklessly  abandoned 
vigilance.  There  is  still  cause  for  anxiety,  and  if  ministers  and 
ministerialists  were  not  anxious  it  would  do  little  credit  to  their 
patriotism.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  '  downcast,'  as  Sir 
William  Harcourt  alleges,  at  the  prospect  of  political  disaster.  Even 
if  the  c  electoral  facts '  of  the  last  six  months  showed  a  much  greater 
balance  of  gain  for  the  Liberal  party  than  that  on  which  Sir  William 
Harcourt  exultingly  dwells,  the  inference  that  at  a  general  election  a 
Liberal  majority  will  be  returned  would  not  be  irresistible.  What 
ground  is  there  for  the  contention  that  on  the  broad  issues  of  foreign 
policy  the  country  will  transfer  its  confidence  from  the  party  at 
present  in  power  to  their  opponents?  In  spite  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  testimony  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
most  valuable,  of  course,  as  a  proof  of  the  social  popularity  of  the  wit- 
ness, who  knows  the  secrets  of  both  parties,  but  less  conclusive  as  to  the 
drift  of  facts  than  that  of  one  unconcerned  in  the  strife — the  Conserva- 
tives are  apparently  quite  willing  to  encounter  their  antagonists  on 
the  ground  chosen  by  the  latter.  If  the  followers  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  were  secretly  disgusted  with  the  course  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, they  would  shift  their  position  rather  to  the  issues  on  which  the 
constituencies  decided  in  their  favour  five  years  ago.  But  there  is  no 
sign  that  the  public  interest  in  foreign  affairs  is  abating,  none  that 
the  nation  has  changed  its  mind  about  those  affairs  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  have  bewailed  the  glamour  which  the  ministerial  policy 
threw  over  public  opinion  six  months  ago,  and  the  complaint  may 
be  accepted  as  an  admission  of  the  fact,  which  was  indeed  sufficiently 
evident  and  notorious,  that  the  Ministry  was  approved  and  sustained  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  English  people.  The  illusion,  if  it  were  an 
illusion,  would  have  been  dissipated  ere  now.  A  strong  and  solid  con- 
viction can  endure  the  strain  of  adversity  and  the  tests  of  examination. 
If  we  look  at  the  reasons  which  prevailed  with  the  mass  of  the 
nation  when  the  conduct  of  the  Government  was  repeatedly  approved 
during  the  course  of  last  year,  we  can  judge  whether  it  is  likely 
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that  there  has  been  any  important  change  of  attitude  since  the 
Parliamentary  adjournment.  On  at  least  three  occasions,  it  will  be 
admitted,  I  think,  by  impartial  persons,  there  was  so  marked  a  pre- 
ponderance of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Grovernment  that  the 
activity  of  the  Opposition  was  sensibly  relaxed.  The  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  and  Lord  Salisbury's  circular,  in  the  first  place,  elicited  a 
manifestation  of  English  feeling  which  deeply  impressed  Europe. 
Comparing  the  criticism  of  English  policy  abroad  before  and  after 
that  period,  the  difference  of  tone  is  striking.  It  became  clear  that 
the  English  people  were  determined  not  to  go  back  to  the  system 
of  letting  foreign  affairs  take  care  of  themselves ;  they  were  tired 
of  affording  amusement  to  a  distinguished  student  of  politics,  when 

He  thought  with  a  smile  upon  England  the  while 

And  the  trick  that  her  statesmen  had  taught  her        ,eo 

Of  hiding  herself  from  the  storm  above 
By  putting  her  head  under  water. 

The  same  lesson  was  taught  by  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  after 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  a 
dissolution  would  have  secured  a  large  Conservative  majority.  Again, 
when  Parliament  reassembled  in  December,  and  the  Afghanistan 
and  Central  Asia  Papers  were  published,  there  was  a  renewal  of  the 
resolution  not  to  recede  from  the  positions  which  had  been  deliberately 
assumed.  Whatever  Sir  William  Harcourt  may  have  read  upon  the 
downcast  visages  of  his  Parliamentary  friends  on  the  Ministerial  side, 
there  is  proof  incontestable  that  the  country  was  in  no  mood  to 
support  an  attack  upon  the  ministerial  policy.  '  Stone-dead  hath 
no  fellow,'  was  the  pithy  counsel  of  Essex,  when  Strafford's  fate  was 
debated.  The  collapse  of  the  agitation  promoted  by  the  'Afghan 
Committee '  has  furnished  a  decisive  answer  to  the  contention  that 
the  country  disapproved  of  the  war. 

Does  it  follow  that  on  all  these  occasions  the  acts  of  the  Ministry 
-were  in  every  particular  approved,  or  even  that  complete  confidence 
was  felt  in  their  future  conduct  of  affairs  ?  By  no  means.  Many 
parts  of  the  Ministerial  policy  were  strongly  censured  ;  many  errors 
were  deplored;  many  of  the  harsh  judgments  of  the  Opposition  were 
admitted  to  be  too  just.  But  two  considerations  interfered  to  prevent 
this  disapproval  in  particulars  from  hardening  into  the  uncompro- 
mising and  unsparing  condemnation  which  expresses  itself  in  an 
;  ad  verse  vote  at  a  general  election.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  felt  that 
-the  intention,  the  direction,  the  spirit  of  the  ministerial  policy  were 
in  accord  with  the  national  feeling  and  the  national  will.  In  the 
second  place,  and  even  more  strongly,  it  was  felt  that  the  rejection 
of  the  Ministry  would  mean  the  victory  of  the  Opposition — of  a 
party  without  a  policy,  identified  at  home  and  abroad  with  the 
system  of  letting  Eussia  have  her  way  and  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
plans  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Turk.  These  are  opinions  which 
cannot  be  uprooted  by  any  demonstration  of  ministerial  blundering, 
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and  it  is  by  the  working  of  these  that  the  next  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  power  in  this  country  will  probably  be  decided. 
Since  the  adjournment  of  Parliament  Mr.  Gladstone  has  published 
an  elaborate  indictment  of  the  '  Tory '  party  in  the  pages  of  this 
Keview  ;  Mr.  Forster  has  surveyed  the  political  situation  at  Bradford  ; 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  laid  about  him,  with  transpontine 
energy  of  sword-play,  at  the  Oxford  dinner.  Whether  depressed  or 
exultant,  these  Liberal  leaders  are  at  one  in  their  suppression  of  every 
single  phrase  which  could  indicate  a  change,  a  welcome  change,  in 
the  methods  and  aims  of  the  Opposition,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned 
with  foreign  affairs.  For  a  moment,  during  the  debates  on  the 
Afghan  question,  it  seemed  that  the  Opposition  was  prepared  to 
recognise  the  formidable  reality  of  the  Eussian  danger,  and  an  honest 
confession  of  error  with  a  pledge  of  amendment  would  have  reclaimed 
the  allegiance  of  not  a  few  Liberals  who  have  been  compelled  reluc- 
tantly to  part  company  with  the  leaders  of  their  party  within  the 
last  two-  or  three  years.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Forster,  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt  have  hastened  to  undeceive  us.  No  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Liberalism  which  occupies  the  front  Opposition  bench 
could  be  chosen  more  different  in  character  and  habits  of  thought. 
Their  unanimity  is  an  assurance  that  the  foreign  policy  which  now 
calls  itself  Liberal  is  the  same  to-day  that  it  was  on  the  morrow  of 
the  signature  of  the  San  Stefano  Treaty,  when  the  notion  of  resisting 
the  Kussian  pretensions — by  war,  if  necessary — was  scouted  by  Oppo- 
sition orators  as  criminal  and  insane. 

Both  Mr.  Forster  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  are  troubled  with  an 
uneasy  consciousness  that  when  they  denounce  the  policy  of  the 
Government  they  cannot  escape  the  obligation  of  disclosing  their  own. 
It  is  sheer  waste  of  time  to  argue  that  ministers  have  blundered  in  this 
or  that,  with  the  object  of  enforcing  the  conclusion  that  those  blun- 
ders should  be  punished  by  the  recall  of  the  Liberals  to  power.  The 
constituencies  will  first  ask  whether  the  aims  of  the  Government, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  shortcomings,  do  not  remain,  as  they 
have  been  thrice  pronounced,  wise  and  just  aims  ;  whether  the  aims 
of  the  Opposition  are  not  in  conflict  with  them ;  whether,  lastly,  the 
errors  of  the  Government  are  not  precisely  those  of  which  the  Liberal 
leaders  are  most  likely  to  exaggerate  the  mischief.  Mr.  Forster 
offered  an  answer  to  the  question  What  is  the  alternative  policy  of  the 
Opposition  ;  Sir  William  Harcourt  propounded  the  same  question  with 
a  generous  air  of  being  very  glad  to  answer  it,  but  he  escaped  adroitly 
from  the  difficulty,  as  lawyers  have  a  knack  of  doing,  by  opening 
another  volley  of  invective  against  ministers.  But  fortunately  the 
nation  has  now  time  to  form  its  judgment  upon  solid  grounds ;  after 
the  agitations  of  nearly  three  years,  it  has  taken  up  a  position  unas- 
sailable either  by  gusts  of  emotion  or  tricks  of  rhetoric. 

The  question  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  evades  will  be  asked 
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and  answered  at  the  general  election.  Meantime  we  may  content 
ourselves  with  Mr.  Forster's  reply.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  late 
Ofovernment,  of  the  present  Opposition,  was,  and  would  be,  '  minding 
England's  own  business.'  This  means  letting  Russia  have  her  way 
unless  it  should  happen  that  she  touches  something  visibly  English, 
and  this,  I  contend,  was  the  policy  which  was  repeatedly  rejected  by 
the  country  in  the  course  of  last  year.  There  is  no  need  for  discussing 
the  definition  of  that  policy  ;  it  was  urged  by  the  Opposition  in  and 
out  of  Parliament  in  March  and  April  last,  and,  by  the  admission  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  it  was  repudiated  by  the  electorate.  The 
people  may  have  short  memories,  but  not  so  short  that  they  can  for- 
get the  publication  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  and  its  effect  upon 
English  opinion.  Before  the  Congress  met  at  Berlin,  the  voice  of 
England  was  unanimous  that  Russian  pretensions  should  not  be 
allowed  to  prevail,  but  that  unanimity  was  attained  by  the  prudent 
and  painful  silence  of  those  who,  a  few  weeks  earlier,  had  clamoured 
in  a  contrary  sense.  When  the  terms  of  peace  were  disclosed,  Mr. 
Fawcett,  in  a  speech  at  the  Shoreditch  Town  Hall,  declared  that  the 
Russian  demands  were  '  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  of  moderation.'  A 
Liberal  journal  audaciously  asserted  that  '  when  we  elected  to  remain 
neutral  during  the  war,  we  forfeited  the  power  of  arranging  what  its 
conclusion  should  be,'  and  contested  the  right  of  this  country  to  inter- 
fere in  the  transactions,  whatever  might  be  their  result,  between  the 
victors  and  the  vanquished.  A  large  number  of  Liberal  writers  and 
speakers  denied  that  there  was  anything  in  the  Treaty  which  would 
justify  England  in  going  to  war.  A  few  days  after  the  publication  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  circular,  Mr.  Bright  introduced  to  Lord  Granville 
and  Lord  Hartington  a  deputation  from  120  Liberal  Associations  who 
protested  against  war  as  shameful,  criminal,  purposeless,  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  a  week  later,  appeared  at  a  'National  Anti-war  and 
Arbitration  Conference'  of  working  men,  at  which  he  bade  his 
audience  'never  mind  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  or 
Commons ; ' l  for,  as  he  went  on  to  explain,  '  in  the  upper  classes  I 
know-  but  too  well  that  those  who  ought  to  be  the  natural,  histo- 
rical, and  legitimate  advisers  and  guides  of  the  people,  hold 
opinions  upon  this  question  which,  if  they  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  would  do  nothing  but  misguide  us  and  lead  us  into  danger 
and  shame.'  This  confession  that  the  educated  classes  rejected  Mr. 
Gladstone's  view  of  the  duty  of  England  at  the  gravest  crisis  in 
foreign  affairs  that  has  arisen  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  prefaced  an 
appeal  to  the  democracy.  If  that  appeal  had  been  answered  accord- 

1  The  House  of  Commons  on  the  9th  of  April  rejected  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's 
amendment,  condemning  the  mobilisation  of  the  reserve  forces,  by  319  to  64  votes. 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  vote  for  the  amendment,  but  in  the  debate  he  spoke  of  the 
Russian  invasion  of  Turkey  as  '  a  grand  and  noble  work  of  liberation,'  the  proposed 
annexations  he  termed  'fair  and  moderate,'  and  he  denounced 'the  immeasurable 
guilt  of  a  causeless  war.' 
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ing  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  hopes,  and  if  Eussia  had  persisted,  as  she  was 
encouraged  to  do,  in  all  her  pretensions,  the  danger  of  war  would 
hardly  have  been  lessened,  but  during  the  conduct. of  the  struggle  we 
should  have  witnessed  a  renewal  of  the  factious  and  unpatriotic  tactics 
of  the  Whigs  during  the  resistance  to  Napoleon's  attack  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  world.  In  the  pages  of  this  Eeview2  I  have  shown 
how  far  the  spleen  generated  in  Opposition  carried  at  that  time  states- 
men of  high  character  and  wide  knowledge  of  affairs  at  a  momentous 
crisis,  when  the  very  existence  of  England  was  at  stake.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  look  for  greater  moderation  or  a  more  self- 
sacrificing  public  spirit  in  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Harcourt 
than  in  Brougham  and  Grey. 

But  the  answer  of  the  country  was  substantially  the  same  as  the 
answer  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  in  the  memory  of  us  all, 
but  to  save  trouble  I  will  cite  one  unimpeachable  witness.  On  the 
2nd  of  May.  two  months  after  the  signature  of  the  San  Stefano  terms 
and  one  month  after  the  publication  of  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch,  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote : — 

As  to  public  opinion,  the  elections  at  Worcester  and  Hereford  did  very  great 
mischief.  The  electoral  body  governs  the  country.  If  they  like  the  present  state 
of  things,  they  have  themselves  to  thank  for  the  burdens,  for  the  ridicule,  and  for 
the  guilt  which  belong  to  a  causeless  war.  It  is  idle  to  expect  from  the  parlia- 
mentary minority  effectual  resistance  to  what  the  electoral  body  approves,  or  what 
it  will  not  stir  itself  to  disapprove. 

The  facts,  indeed,  could  not  be  contested.  The  country  was  not 
willing  that  England,  when  Russia  was  remodelling  the  maps  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  should,  as  Mr.  Forster  says,  '  mind  her  own  business ' 
and  affect  to  ignore  what  was  being  done.  In  this  temper  the  country 
remained  down  to  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

It  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  in  many  respects  the  later  policy  of  the 
Government  disappointed  those  who  supported  the  vigorous  assertio'n 
of  English  influence  which  was  contained  in  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch, 
but  the  shortcomings — greatly  exaggerated  by  some  critics,  whose  claim 
to  criticise  cannot  be  admitted — must  be  measured  by  reference  to  the 
state  of  parties  after  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  If  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Beaconsfield  failed,  for  whatever  reasons,  to  perform 
to  the  full  the  national  mandate,  this  may  be  regretted,  may  even  be 
censured,  but  before  it  is  punished  by  the  ejection  of  Ministers  from 
office  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  how  those  who  would  have  taken  their 
places  would  have  met  the  difficulty.  WTe  have  only  to  look  back  at 
what  the  Liberals  were  saying  and  doing  in  the  spring  of  last  year  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that,  if  the  Government  has  not  done  everything, 
their  opponents  would  have  done  nothing.  England  would  have 
*  minded  her  own  business,'  as  Mr.  Forster  assures  us ;  the  moderation 
of  the  San  Stefano  terms,  so  promptly  recognised  by  Mr.  Fawcett  and 

2  'The  "  Friends  of  the  Foreigner  "  Seventy  Years  Ago,'  August,  1878. 
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others,  would  have  been  acknowledged  with  an  aigre-doux  grimace 
in  a  despatch  from  Lord  Granville ;  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have 
complimented  the<  Czar  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  noble  work  of 
liberation ;  and  all  the  world  would  have  been  assured  that  to  keep 
back  Russia  in  the  East  was  the  concern  of  Europe,  not  of  England. 
We  know  what  would  have  been  the  course  of  a  Liberal  foreign  policy 
in  the  recent  past,  we  know  what  it  must  be  in  the  immediate  future, 
by  the  present  declarations  of  the  Opposition.  At  Bradford,  Mr. 
Forster  '  contended  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  this  country,  but  of 
Europe,  to  see  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  implemented ;  * 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  article  last  month  on  '  the  friends  and  foes  of 
Russia,'  levelled  a  gratuitous  sneer,  as  his  contribution  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  his  party,  at  Austria,  our  closest  and  most  necessary  ally ; 
but  the  prize  for  candour  must  be  awarded  to  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
who  announced  that  the  Liberals  would  do  their  best  to  defeat  one  of 
the  main  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  the  separation  of  Eastern  Roumelia 
from  Bulgaria.  Is  it  credible  that  the  nation  will  stultify  itself  by 
giving  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  the  power  to  make  their  words 
of  ill-omen  come  true  ? 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  be  its  defects 
few  or  many,  was  approved  by  the  country  in  an  unmistakable  manner, 
and  that  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  was  as  emphatically  sanctioned. 
It  was  alleged  at  the  time  that  the  Government  had  obtained  this  sanc- 
tion by  practising  upon  the  national  credulity,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  will 
not  be  withdrawn  except  for  valid  reasons,  and  such  reasons  are  not 
apparent  in  the  criticisms  of  the  Opposition.  The  ground  lost  by 
English  policy  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  when  compared  with  the 
Salisbury  despatch,  will  not  be  regained  by  throwing  up  the  stipu- 
lations now  subsisting  or  announcing  that  England  will  take  no 
notice  of  any  infraction  of  them  by  Russia.  This,  however,  is 
obviously  the  sum  total  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Opposition,  as 
expounded  at  Bradford  and  Oxford,  and  it  is  a  singular  way  of 
enforcing  the  charges  with  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  *  gone  to 
the  jury '  so  vehemently.  The  Government,  it  is  alleged,  has  lost 
point  after  point  in  the  game  with  Russia,  and  this  is  a  reason  for 
entrusting  the  play  to  those  who  would  have  given  up  the  game  from 
the  first  and  would  decline  to  play  it  now.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  country  to  set  such  a  specimen  of  reasoning  before  it. 

In  Mr.  Forster's  speech,  and  still  more  in  Sir  William  Harcourt's, 
the  view  of  *  results  '  is  curiously  one-sided  and  unfair.  The  positive 
results  are  enumerated,  caricatured,  and  depreciated,  but  of  the  nega- 
tive results  not  a  word  is  said.  Yet  the  latter  are  plainly  most 
important.  A  man  recovering  from  a  dangerous  illness  does  not 
think  himself  called  upon  to  show  his  friends  that  he  has  gained  in 
weight  or  muscle.  It  is  a  great  deal  if  he  can  say  that  he  has  passed 
through  the  peril  unscathed.  '  J'ai  vecu  '  was  the  reply  of  Sieyes  when 
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he  was  asked  what  he  had  done  during  the  Keign  of  Terror.    England 
was  threatened  with  political  extinction  a  year  ago,  as  the  great  majority 
of  Englishmen  believed,  and  if  the  counsels  of  the  Opposition  had 
prevailed  she  would  have  set  the  seal  to  her  own  exclusion  from  the 
affairs  of  Europe.     What  is  her  position  now  ?     Is  she  contemned, 
disregarded,  put  aside  as  of  no  account  ?     Mr.  Forster  is  an  adverse 
witness,  but  Mr.  Forster  is  forced  to  admit  that  English  policy  is  a 
most  important  factor  in  European  relations,  and  is  approved  almost 
unanimously   upon   the   Continent.      So  striking   is    this    fact,   so 
emphatically  do  French  and  Grerman  Liberals  express  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  attitude  of  the  English  Opposition,  that  Mr.  Forster 
seeks  for  an  explanation  in  the  selfishness  of  Continental  nations, 
who  are   well   pleased   to    see  England  undertaking  their   defence 
against  Eussia.     I  do  not  discuss  this  ingenious  theory ;  I  note  only 
the  significant  admission  it  involves.     It  is  unnecessary  to  press  the 
point  too  far,  to  affirm  that  England  has  become  admired  and  popular 
in  Europe.  M.  Eoyer-Collard,  in  the  lobby  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
was  once  denouncing  '  popularity,'  when  a  bystander  reminded  him 
that  he,  too,  himself  enjoyed  somewhat  of  the  thing  he   scorned. 
'  Popularite  ? '  the  philosopher  replied,  in  his  stately  manner, '  j'espere- 
que  non :  mais  peut-etre  un  peu  de  consideration  ! '     It  is  t  considera- 
tion,' in  the  French  sense  of  the  word,  which  England  seemed  on  the 
point  of  losing  last  year,  and  which  she  has  now  retrieved.     Are  these 
no  gains  worth  keeping — to  have  escaped  the  dangers  of  an  acknow- 
ledged Russian  supremacy  in  the  East   which  appeared  inevitable, 
when,  it  was  thought,  the  San  Stefano  Treaty  would  be  admitted 
without  protest  or  resistance,  to  have  established  English  influence 
as  an  indispensable  element  in  European  policy,  to  have  demolished  the 
system  of  insolent  Imperial  dictation  of  which  the  Berlin  Memoran- 
dum was  a  typical  instance  ?     Mr.  Forster  and  Sir  William  Harcourt 
are  greatly  mistaken  if  they  think  that  the  English  people  have  missed 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  political  activity  of  1878. 

If  we  place  ourselves  at  the  right  point  of  view,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Opposition  would  have  allowed  Russia 
to  carry  into  effect  the  whole  of  the  San  Stefano  terms  and  to  work  from 
that  position  as  a  base,  we  must  acknowledge  that  our  present  situation 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia  has  been  both  materially  and  morally  strength- 
ened by  the  policy  of  the  Government  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
The  Treaty  of  Berlin,  it  may  be  allowed,  yielded  to  Russia  far  too 
many  of  the  San  Stefano  demands,  though  it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouths 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  others  who  would  have  accepted  the  San 
Stefano  terms  in  full  to  level  that  taunt  at  the  Ministry ;  but  still 
the  position  of  Russia  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  now  very  different 
from  what  it  would  have  been  if  England  had  refused  to  take  part  in 
the  peace  negotiations.  The  Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia,  the 
separate  constitution  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  the  provisions  for  the 
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Turkish  defence  of  the  mountain  frontier  of  Bulgaria,  were  intended 
to  make  any  further  advance  of  Russia  more  difficult.  If  any  one 
contends  that  they  have  made  it  less  difficult,  it  can  only  be  said  that 
such  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  Kussians  themselves.  But  it  is  alleged 
that  these  parts  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  will  not  be  carried  out,  that  the 
Russians  are  already  encroaching,  and  will  encroach  more  menacingly, 
upon  the  centre  of  Turkish  power.  To  this  it  might  be  a  sufficient 
answer  that  the  forecasts  of  ill-wishers  are  seldom  to  be  trusted.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  confident  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  will  break 
down ;  let  those  who  desire  its  success  take  care  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  power  over  that  instrument  is  limited  to  criticism.  But 
there  is  a  further  answer.  It  is  too  early  to  predict  failure.  When 
the  Russian  occupation  comes  to  an  end  in  May  next,  when  the 
Governments  of  Eastern  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria  are  constituted,  it  will 
be  time  to  judge  the  Berlin  Treaty.  Sir  William  Harcourt  tells  us 
that  those  results  will  never  come  to  pass,  and  doubtless,  if  he  had 
his  will,  they  would  not.  With  good  intent,  however,  and  steadi- 
ness in  English  policy,  which  depends  mainly  upon  the  people,  we 
are  justified  in  believing  that  the  whole  of  these  arrangements  will 
be  brought  into  working  order  within  twelve  months  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  Congress.  But,  supposing  even  that  the  most 
malignant  prophecies  were  realised,  that  the  stipulations  for  sepa- 
rating Eastern  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria  were  defied,  that  Russia  four 
months  hence  were  to  persist  in  occupying  the  territory  she  is  pledged 
to  evacuate,  is  it  not  clear  that  she  has  now  to  work  up  slowly  to  the 
point  she  would  have  gained  by  the  San  Stefano  surrender  without  a 
struggle  ?  Had  England  sanctioned  the  conclusion  of  peace  on  the 
San  Stefano  terms,  Russia,  instead  of  intriguing  to  obstruct  the 
separate  organisation  of  Eastern  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria,  would  by 
this  time  have  established  a  Slav  State  extending  from  the  Danube 
to  the  ^Egean,  and  would  have  been  able,  if  she  pleased,  to  seize  Con- 
stantinople before  any  Power  could  interfere  to  prevent  her.  Her 
plan  of  asking  an  inch  and  taking  an  ell  supplies  the  alarmists,  who 
assert  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  has  failed,  with  their  most  effective 
argument ;  but  would  it  not  have  been  far  more  formidable  if  it  had 
been  freed  from  the  fear  of  England's  vigilant  resistance  and  from  the 
pressure  of  English  power  ? 

The  same  view  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  and  of  the 
Afghan  war  leads  us  to  similar  conclusions.  If  the  country  has  not 
suddenly  and  unreasonably  reversed  the  direction  of  the  policy  which 
it  approved  some  months  ago,  it  cannot  desire  to  give  the  Opposition 
the  means  of  defeating  that  policy.  Patience  and  steadiness  of  purpose 
are  indispensable  conditions  of  success,  and  these  a  Liberal  majority, 
if  we  may  believe  Sir  William  Harcourt,  would  render  impossible.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that  Parliamentary  Liberals,  pledged  to  the 
policy  expounded  by  Mr.  Forster,  should  take  pains  and  run  risks  in 
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order  to  carry  out  the  opposite  policy.  When  Mr.  Forster  says  that  the 
discussion  of  the  particular  charges  urged  against  the  Ministry  is  beside 
the  question,  he  is  quite  right,  though  his  practice  does  not  agree  with 
his  precept.  '  The  policy  of  the  Government,'  he  says,  '  is  in  a  wrong 
direction  ;  they  are  on  a  wrong  track.  They  may  show  the  greatest 
skill  in  avoiding  rocks  and  in  getting  the  ship  off  when  aground,  but  the 
ship  of  State  cannot  avoid  injury  when  steered  in  a  wrong  direction. 
Make  what  efforts  they  please,  they  cannot  correct  this  fatal  mistake.' 
We  know,  then,  on  the  highest  authority,  that  the  Opposition  would 
steer  in  the  opposite  direction,  if  they  got  hold  of  the  helm ;  resist- 
ance to  Kussian  encroachments  in  Europe  would  be  abandoned,  pro- 
bably with  the  instant  result  that  Constantinople  and  Gallipoli  would 
be  seized ;  the  attempt  to  reform  the  Ottoman  Government  would  be 
flung  aside,  without  regard  for  the  collapse  of  any  regulating  power 
in  the  Sultan's  Asiatic  dominions ;  while  in  Afghanistan  neither 
would  the  frontier  be  strengthened  nor  the  admission  of  English  agents 
insisted  upon.  This  is  the  policy  which  the  country  is  expected  to 
support  with  a  Parliamentary  majority,  in  defiance  of  its  acts  and 
pledges  last  year.  There  have  been  unexpected  transformations  of  public 
opinion,  and  as  democracy  advances  there  will  be  more,  but  none  has  yet 
been  witnessed  so  humiliating  to  a  great  nation  as  that  upon  which  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Forster,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  found  their  hopes. 
It  is  not  unfair  to  suspect  that  the  Liberal  leaders  know  how  slender 
a  chance  they  would  have  of  a  favourable  verdict  upon  the  merits 
of  the  question.  The  old  advice,  '  When  there  is  no  defence  abuse 
the  plaintiff's  attorney,'  has  been  adopted  by  Liberal  speakers  and 
writers  to  an  extent  hitherto  unparalleled  in  English  politics.  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  freedom  of  vituperation  is  not  perhaps  surprising. 
Macaulay  has  noted  as  an  instance  of  Shakespeare's  supreme  art  that 
lago  degrades  and  debases  every  noble  idea  upon  which  his  mind 
dwells.  The  natural  perversity  of  Othello's  Ancient  is  imitated  by 
Sir  William  Harcourt  as  a  rhetorical  device.  Many  years  ago  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  course  of  a  dispute  between  two  distinguished 
scholars,  one  of  the  disputants  observed  that  his  opponent  was  'a 
master  of  that  form  of  controversy  which  we  may  often  see  illustrated 
in  the  streets,  the  point  of  which  consists  in  making  oneself  ridi- 
culous in  order  that  one's  adversary  may  feel  ashamed.'  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is,  no  doubt,  aware  of  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  dis- 
putation. His  trick  of  describing  his  political  opponents  and  their 
acts  by  insulting  and  offensive  names  is  dialectically  serviceable. 
Caricature  abates  controversy.  When  Sir  William  Harcourt  wants 
to  produce  the  impression  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  absurdly  wrong 
in  speaking  of  Cyprus  as  a  strong  place  of '  arms,'  he  calls  it  '  a  strong 
place  of  fiddlesticks!'  He  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  one  will 
undertake  the  task  of  proving  that  Cyprus  is  not  *  a  strong  place  of 
fiddlesticks,'  and  he  passes  on  with  a  proud  consciousness  of  being 
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unanswerable  and  unanswered.  Still,  when  Sir  William  Harcourt  is 
found  using  almost  the  same  language  about  the  Ministry  and  their 
conduct  as  that  used  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster,  and  when 
that  language  reads  like  a  free  translation  of  Epimenides'  diatribe 
against  the  Cretans,  it  is  time  to  ask  what  this  really  means. 

There  are  two  charges  urged  with  increasing  audacity  and  im- 
punity against  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government,  which  are  of  a  kind 
unknown  in  modern  English  politics  until  the  temper  of  the  Opposi- 
tion was  exasperated  by  frequent  defeats.  In  former  times  such 
attacks  would  probably  have  led  to  criminal  prosecutions  or  to  duels, 
but  the  mild  manners  of  our  time  leave  them  unchecked  except  by 
social  influences.  The  first  is  simply  that  the  Ministry  cannot  be 
believed  upon  their  words ;  the  second  is  that  they  are  in  a  conspiracy 
to  subvert  the  British  Constitution.  If  those  accusations  were  true, 
the  country  would  have  something  much  more  serious  to  think  about 
than  a  change  of  policy  or  a  change  of  ministers.  The  conditions 
under  which  public  affairs  in  England  have  been  conducted  since  the 
Constitution  reached  maturity  would  be  suddenly  and  completely 
transformed,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  trans- 
formation extends.  Certain  it  is  that  if  such  a  disastrous  miracle 
has  been  wrought  as  is  alleged,  we  cannot  hope  that  it  will  affect 
only  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party.  For  what  we  are  called 
upon  to  believe  is  nothing  less  than  this — that  a  number  of  English 
gentlemen,  whose  honour  was  never  questioned  by  their  opponents 
until  a  few  months  ago,  have  cast  aside  all  moral  restraints,  all  English 
traditions  of  public  life,  and  have  become  at  once  careless  of  the 
truth  and  hostile  to  the  constitutional  liberties  of  their  countrymen. 
The  bitterest  enemies  of  Toryism  never  charged  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
or  the  late  Lord  Derby  with  the  introduction  of  lying  into  political 
intercourse,  or  with  plotting  to  degrade  Parliament  and  conquer  dic- 
tatorial power.  Nor  until  the  other  day  did  any  one  dream  of  bring- 
ing such  accusations  against  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Cairns  and  Lord 
Cranbrook,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Mr.  Cross,  and  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach. 
The  Prime  Minister,  indeed,  has  long  been  deemed  a  proper  mark  for 
any  sort  of  insult  because,  as  Mr.  Bright  explained  a  few  months 
ago,  he  has  '  not  a  drop  of  English  blood  in  his  veins.'  But  it  is 
not  Lord  Beaconsfield  who  is  now  exclusively,  or  even  chiefly,  attacked. 
The  whole  Ministry  are  comprehended  in  the  indictment. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  said  at  Oxford : — 

How  are  we  to  act  with  such  a  government  ?  All  the  relations  of  confidence 
and  trust  between  Parliament  and  the  Administration  are  at  an  end.  It  is  ab- 
solutely in  vain  that  the  Government  now  protest  that  they  are  meditating  no 
strange  enterprises.  We  have  learned  to  interpret  their  language,  like  morning 
dreams,  by  the  rule  of  contrary.  As  Hamlet  says, '  We  must  speak  by  the  card,  or 
equivocation  will  undo  us.'  We  have  heard  ministers  give  assurances  of  the 
maintenance  of  a  policy  which  at  the  time  they  were  actually  engaged  in  reversing, 
.or  deny  the  authenticity  of  documents  to  which  they  had  just  set  their  hands. 
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This  representation  is  simply  incredible,  unless  we  believe  that  some 
judicial  madness,  like  that  which  smote  Ajax,  has  fallen  upon  the 
chiefs  of  the  Conservative  party.  Nor  is  the  other  charge  less  ridiculous. 
Mr.  Forster  warns  the  country  that  it  will  have  to  pronounce  'not 
only  on  these  vital  questions  of  foreign  and  Indian  policy,  but  on  a 
still  more  vital  question — whether  Parliament  shall  determine  them 
at  all.  I  do  believe,'  he  continued,  '  that  the  privileges  and  powers 
of  Parliament  are  at  stake — the  power  of  the  English  people  to 
govern  themselves  through  their  representatives.'  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  with  his  impressive  historical  air,  assures  us  that  'we  are 
under  the  influence  of  the  principles  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  the 
system  of  Lord  Bute.'  And  these  are  the  men  who  taunt  the 
Ministry  with  inventing  '  bogeys  '  to  frighten  the  country ! 

If  what  Mr.  Forster  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  allege  were  true — 
or  even  a  tenth  part  of  it — it  would  be  necessary  to  revert  to  extreme 
and  obsolete  remedies  for  an  inexplicable  and  monstrous  disease. 
Political  and  social  ostracism  would  be  too  slight  a  punishment  for 
the  habitual  mendacity  of  which  ministers  are  accused ;  impeach- 
ment would  be  the  only  appropriate  and  effectual  method  of  dealing 
with  their  designs  against  the  Constitution.  Yet  if  the  Opposition 
came  into  power  to-morrow  with  a  majority  to  back  them,  does  any- 
body imagine  that  the  Liberal  leaders  would  give  effect  to  the  charges 
they  level  at  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  colleagues?  Of  course 
not.  The  Liberal  Ministers  would  be  as  friendly  as  usual  with  the 
Conservative  Opposition,  and  the  conspirators  against  the  Constitu- 
tion would  calmly  discuss  points  of  constitutional  practice  with  its 
defenders  in  both  Houses.  This  habit  of  producing  gross  charges 
against  political  opponents  daring  a  campaign  and  coolly  hanging 
them  up  afterwards  is  common  in  the  United  States.  Beginning 
with  imputations  upon  truth  and  fairness,  it  has  descended  to  the 
exchange  of  taunts  implying  pecuniary  dishonesty  or  personal  im- 
morality, from  which,  however,  the  combatants  seem  to  receive  no 
more  enduring  impression  than  street  boys  do  from  snowballing. 
Mr.  Caleb  Gushing,  who  died  the  other  day,  was  envoy  in  China 
under  President  Tyler.  His  proceedings  there,  according  to  Senator 
Benton,  *  bespoke  an  organisation  void  of  the  moral  sense,  and  without 
the  knowledge  that  any  one  else  possessed  it ; '  and  this  description  has 
often  been  outdone  since  in  damaging  effect,  though  not  in  pungency, 
by  the  every-day  language  of  American  politicians.  Are  we  desirous  to 
introduce  '  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife  of  the  savage  '  into 
political  warfare  in  England  ?  The  loss,  it  is  plain, 'would  be  great 
and  irreparable.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  Spinoza's  opinion  that 
in  politics  motives  are  of  secondary  importance,  and  that,  if  bad  men 
govern  well,  we  must  look  only  at  results ;  '  Animi  enim  libertas,  seu 
fortitude,  privata  virtus  est ;  at  imperil  virtus  securitas.'  But  in 
England  the  moral  qualities  of  public  men  cannot  be  left  out  of 
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sight  without  altering  all  the  rules  of  the  political  game.  It  has 
been  a  fixed  principle  of  English  politics  that  our  politicians,  what- 
ever may  be  their  party  names  and  party  connections,  are  governed 
in  their  public  conduct  by  the  same  dictates  of  personal  honour  which 
rule  their  private  conduct.  And  this  high  standard  has  been  main- 
tained by  assuming  that  it  is  always  observed.  In  an  English  public 
school,  where  boys  are  trusted  upon  their  words,  truthtelling  is  the  rule ; 
I  believe  it  is  otherwise  in  a  French  lycee,  where  suspicion  and  scrutiny 
are  constantly  at  work.  The  difference  between  American  and  English 
standards  of  political  honour  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  only  by  the  fault  of  our  public  men  themselves,  if  they  begin  to 
bandy  about  charges  of  mendacity  and  dishonesty,  that  the  security 
which  the  British  Government  possesses  beyond  all  others,  in  its 
administration  by  men  of  unimpeachable  honour,  will  be  destroyed. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  swift  and  unexplained  apostasy  from  honour 
on  the  part  of  all  the  members  of  the  Conservative  Cabinet  carries 
the  Liberal  critics  who  fasten  upon  it  to  further  and  more  astounding 
conclusions.  The  complaint  of  Jeremiah,  as  has  been  said,  is  theirs  : 
'  The  people  love  to  have  it  so.'  Therefore  the  shame  of  falsehood, 
the  guilt  of  treason  do  not  attach  to  the  Ministry  alone,  but  primarily 
to  the  ministerial  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  indirectly  to 
the  English  nation.  If  ministers  have  been  false  to  their  words,  unfaith- 
ful to  the  Constitution,  what  shall  be  said  of  those  who  have  abetted 
and  approved  them?  The  Parliamentary  majorities  of  July  and 
August  and  December,  hardly  to  be  matched  in  the  political  history 
of  modern  England,  are  so  many  proofs  that  one  of  the  two  historic 
English  parties,  supported,  as  has  been  acknowledged,  repeatedly  by 
the  prevalent  voice  of  the  country  and  by  the  sympathy  of  a  large 
section  of  Liberals,  has  lost  its  sense  of  honour  and  has  entered  into 
a  plot  to  subvert  representative  institutions  and  to  build  up  on  their 
ruins  a  despotism — not  even  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  but  a  gim- 
crack  imitation  of  the  Napoleonic  dictatorship.  The  charge  tran- 
scends argument.  It  can  only  be  met  with  Scipio's  question : 
'  Utrumne  creditis,  Quirites  ? ' 

Even  the  ingenious  malice  of  partisanship  could  not  have  engen- 
dered this  monstrous  brpod  of  bugbears  without  some  material  to 
work  upon.  The  relations  between  a  democratic  Legislature  and 
foreign  policy  as  administered  by  the  Executive  Government  have 
lately  been  obscured  by  the  growing  pretensions  of  the  former. 
Maxims  which  were  accepted  a  few  years  ago  by  all  parties  as  con- 
stitutional are  denounced  now-a-days  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
as  dangerous  and  aggressive  paradoxes.  Mr.  Forster,  for  instance, 
tells  us  that  '  the  real  meaning  of  the  new  Imperialism '  is  that  when 
the  people  has  chosen  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Commons  has  chosen  the  Premier,  '  the  Premier  is  to  tell  Parliament 
what  he  has  done,  not  what  he  wants  Parliament  to  give  him  leave 
to  do.'  And  this,  Mr.  Forster  contends,  is  '  an  attempt  to  replace 
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the  old  English  system  of  Parliamentary  government  by  a  dictator.' 
But  it  is  notorious  that  in  foreign  affairs,  with  which  alone  we  are 
now  concerned,  what  Mr.  Forster  calls  the  *  new  notions '  have  always 
prevailed  in  England,  and,  what  is  more,  were  adopted  with  a  slight 
and  formal  modification  in  the  democratic  Government  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  shape  and  guide  foreign 
policy,  and  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  pass  sentence  on  the  results. 

Upon  this  point  I  will  cite  the  opinion  of  'an  illustrious  constitu- 
tional writer,  identified  with  no  English  party,  and  assuredly  no  advo- 
cate of  encroachments  upon  popular  rights — Justice  Story,  the  highest 
authority  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  must  be 
premised  that,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  which  preceded  the 
Constitution,  the  treaty-making  power  in  the  States  was  vested  in  Con- 
gress. But,  for  reasons  fully  explained  and  defended  in  the  Federalist, 
the  Constitution  transferred  the  prerogative  to  the  President,  specially 
limiting,  however,  the  English  practice  by  providing  that  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate  should  be  necessary.  An  English  king  could 
perform  alone,  and  without  asking  for  any  subsequent  ratification 
from  Parliament,  what  an  American  president  can  only  do  with  the 
ultimate  approval  of  the  Upper  Chamber.  But  the  intervention  of 
the  American  Legislature  was  to  be  *  ultimate,'  not  immediate : — 

No  man  (says  Story)  at  all  acquainted  with  diplomacy  but  must  have  felt  that 
the  success  of  negotiations  as  often  depends  upon  their  being  unknown  by  the 
public  as  upon  their  justice  or  their  policy.  Men  will  assume  responsibility  in 
private,  and  communicate  information,  and  express  opinions,  which  they  would 
feel  the  greatest  repugnance  publicly  to  avow  ;  and  measures  may  be  defeated  by 
the  intrigues  and  management  of  foreign  powers,  if  they  suspect  them  to  be  in 
progress,  and  understand  their  precise  nature  and  extent.  In  this  view  the 
executive  department  is  a  far  better  depositary  of  the  power  than  Congress  would 
be.  The  delays  incident  to  a  large  assembly,  the  differences  of  opinion,  the 
time  consumed  in  debate,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  secrecy,  all  combine  to 
render  them  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  diplomacy.  And  our  own  experience 
during  the  Confederation  abundantly  demonstrated  all  the  evils  which  the  theory 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  Besides,  there  are  tides  in  national  affairs,  as  well  as  iu 
the  affairs  of  private  life.  To  discern  and  profit  by  them  is  the  part  of  true  political 
wisdom ;  and  the  loss  of  a  week,  or  even  of  a  day,  may  sometimes  change  the  whole 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  render  negotiations  wholly  nugatory  or  indecisive.  The  loss 
of  a  battle,  the  death  of  a  prince,  the  removal  of  a  minister,  the  pressure  or  removal 
of  fiscal  embarrassments  at  the  moment,  and  other  circumstances,  may  change  the 
whole  posture  of  affairs,  and  insure  success  or  defeat  the  best  concerted  project. 
The  executive,  having  a  constant  eye  upon  foreign  affairs,  can  promptly  meet,  and 
even  anticipate  such  emergencies,  and  avail  himself  of  all  the  advantages  accruing 
from  them,  while  a  large  assembly  would  be  coldly  deliberating  on  the  chances  of 
success  and  the  policy  of  opening  negotiations. 

The  contention  of  the  Liberal  leaders  is  that  Parliament  ought  to 
be  informed  as  to  every  step  in  negotiations  and  every  measure  of 
precaution.  The  Constitution  provides,  according  to  Mr.  Forster, 
that,  before  any  new  responsibility  is  incurred,  the  representatives  of 
the  people  shall  be  consulted.  This  doctrine  would  have  been  re- 
pudiated as  energetically  by  Hamilton  and  the  other  founders  of  the 
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American  Government  as  by  every  English  statesman  before  Mr.  Glad- 
stone went  out  of  office  in  1874.  It  is  the  Liberal  view  which  is  asr- 

o 

gressive  and  innovating,  and  its  assertion  has  led  directly  to  the  two 
gravest  charges  against  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  On  Mr. 
Forster's  assumption,  it  was  not  only  unconstitutional  in  ministers  to 
abstain  from  communicating  to  Parliament,  in  their  inchoate  stages, 
such  designs  and  measures  as  the  movement  of  the  Indian  troops,  the 
conclusion  of  the  convention  with  Turkey,  and  the  final  demand  ad- 
dressed to  the  Ameer  of  Cabul ;  but  their  right  to  maintain  a  certain 
reserve  under  the  fire  of  incessant  and  unscrupulous  questioning  is 
denied.  Upon  the  former  part  of  the  Liberal  case  rests  the  accusation  of 
conspiracy  a,gainst  Parliamentary  liberties  ;  upon  the  latter,  the  charge 
of  deliberate  deception.  Both  fall  together  to  the  ground  when  the 
innovating  doctrine,  now  first  put  forward  by  any  statesmen  of 
authority,  is  rejected. 

The  Opposition,  during  the  most  critical  part  of  last  year's  negotia- 
tions, assailed  the  Government  with  questions  which  it  was  impossible 
to  answer  fully  and  frankly  without  detriment  to  the  public  interest. 
When  information  "was  refused,  a  cry  against  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceedings was  raised ;  when  it  was  given  with  such  reserves  as  were 
indispensable,  there  were  indignant  protests  against  official  equivoca- 
tion, rising  shrill  and  frequent  into  the  clamour  that  now  reverberates 
through  the  speeches  of  the  Opposition.  Probably  this  system  of 
attack  has  damaged  the  Ministry :  whenever  plenty  of  mud  is  thrown, 
some  of  it  is  sure  to  stick.  Reflecting  men  will  be  more  concerned  for 
its  general  effect  upon  Parliamentary  character.  No  situation  can  be 
conceived  less  likely  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  political  morality 
than  that  in  which  some  of  the  Liberal  leaders  seem  to  luxuriate  ;  in 
which  the  Ministry  are  forced  to  parry,  and  perhaps  equivocate  with, 
improper  and  injurious  questions,  while  the  Opposition  stand  scream- 
ing at  the  official  insincerity  they  have  laboured  to  develope.  An 
Old  Bailey  cross-examination  is  a  school  of  good  manners  and  lofty 
morality  compared  with  this  strange  exhibition. 

The  methods  of  controversy  which  the  Liberal  leaders  have  sanc- 
tioned are  incompatible  with  the  conditions  under  which  English 
party  warfare  has  been  hitherto  carried  on.  It  seems  that  we  are 
asked  at  once  to  surrender  our  confidence  in  the  personal  honour  of 
public  men,  and  to  demand  the  abandonment  of  those  reserves  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  without  which  no  foreign  governments  will 
enter  into  any  relations  with  this  country.  The  Liberal  leaders  must 
count  the.  cost  of  the  former  change,  and  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  have  more  to  gain  or  to  lose  by  it.  As  to  the  latter, 
they  may  be  fairly  called  upon  to  face  the  practical  consequences  of 
their  arguments.  They  were  bound  to  make  some  proposals  for  the 
conduct  of  business  involving  diplomatic  negotiations  which  would 
supply  guarantees  to  replace  those  they  desire  to  abolish,  but  they 
have  never  so  much  as  looked  at  this  aspect  of  the  matter.  It  is  idle 
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to  propose  to  play  les  cartes  sur  la  table  when  we  know  very  well 
that  none  of  the  other  players  would  tolerate  such  an  absurd  defiance 
of  the  rules  of  the  game. 

If  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  henceforward  to  take  counsel 
beforehand  with  the  country  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  some 
measures  must  be  devised,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent  every  diplomatic 
movement,  every  military  precaution,  from  being  scrambled  over  by 
fussy  and  garrulous  ignorance  in  the  House  of  Commons.     If  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  have  been  serious  in  protesting  against  the 
maintenance  by  Government  of  a  reserve  hitherto  acknowledged  to  be 
necessary,  why  did  they  not  suggest  some  plan  by  which  the  policy  of 
Government  might  be  from  time  to  time  submitted,  under  an  obligation 
of  secrecy,  to  a  select  body  representing  both  parties  and  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  ?    Such  a  body  exists  in  the  United  States  in  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate,  which,  without  having  a  strict  claim 
to  take  cognisance  of  all  that  the  Executive  may  do  or  design,  has  prac- 
tically a  consultative  voice.     A  committee  of  this  kind,  chosen  by  the 
assent  of  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  would  have  no  controlling  power 
over  the  acts  of  the  Government,  but,  without  compromising  the  speed 
and  secrecy  on  which  success  in  diplomacy  and  in  war  so  largely 
depends,  it  would  allow  the  protests  of  the  minority  to  be  heard  in 
time.     If  such  a  committee  had  existed  during  last  session,  and  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster  had  been  members  of  it,  they  could  have 
exposed  to  the  Government  all  their  objections  to  the  movement  of 
the  Indian  troops  or  the  convention  with  Turkey.     More  than  this 
they  could  not  expect.     Though  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends  too 
readily  impute  faithlessness  and  fraud  to  the  present  Ministry,  the 
country  is  still  inclined  to  trust  its  public  men,  and  is  prepared  to 
believe   that  the  obligation  of  secrecy  would   be  observed   by   the 
minority  even  when  their  views  were  overruled.     It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  numbers  of  the  committee,  for  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  maintain  secrecy  in  bodies  so 
large  as  the  Austro-Hungarian  Delegations,  or  the  American  Senate 
in  Executive  Session.     There  are,  no  doubt,  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
this  or  of  any  other  scheme  for  reconciling  the  indispensable  condi- 
tions of  an  active  foreign  policy  with  the  novel  and  extravagant  pre- 
tensions of  democracy.     But,  unless  the  criticisms  of  the  Opposition 
were  intended  to  be  purely  destructive  and  obstructive,  the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party  ought  to  have  addressed  themselves  to  this  task  of 
reconciliation.    The  subject  must  not  be  left  in  the  state  to  which  the 
reckless  apathy  of  the  Opposition  would  consign  it.   Those  who  are 
really  solicitous  for  the  future  of  Parliamentary  government  in  England 
will  not,  it  may  be  hoped,  lose  sight  of  the  danger  and  the  remedy. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  destruc- 
tion and  obstruction  only  were  and  are  contemplated  by  the 
Liberal  leaders.  There  is  no  desire  among  the  Opposition  to 
make  an  active  foreign  policy  possible.  The  Government,  ac" 
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cording  to  Mr.  Forster,  has  gone  'in  a  wrong  direction,  on  a 
wrong  track.'  The  time  has  come  when  England's  policy  will 
again  be  '  minding  England's  own  business.'  '  Imperialism '  is  dying, 
and  the  suffering  which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  *  stalks  through 
the  land  in  forms  and  measures  unknown  to  our  modern  expe- 
rience,' has  given  it  the  death-blow.  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition, 
exulting  in  this  prospect,  have  something  else  to  do  besides  devising 
plans  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  Possibly  they  are  mistaken 
alike  in  their  premisses  and  their  conclusions.  The  suffering  which 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  has  been  censured  for  calling  exaggerated  is  not 
greater  than  was  shown  by  the  returns  of  pauperism  to  prevail  in  1 870 
under  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government ;  it  cannot  be  compared  with  that 
against  which  this  country  bore  up  in  181 1,  when,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  a  factious  Opposition,  Wellington  prolonged  the  struggle  for  Euro- 
pean freedom  in  the  Peninsula.  It  suits  Mr.  Forster's  polemical  purpose 
to  dabble  in  '  the  fallacy  of  question-begging  names,'  and  to  hold  up 
this  Imperialism  to  execration  as  the  cast-off  raiment  of  Bonapartism. 
But  the  Imperialism  which  in  truth  disquiets  those  whose  ideal  of 
policy  is  England's  minding  her  own  business  is  an  old,  not  a  new, 
habit  of  mind  with  Englishmen — a  native,  not  a  borrowed,  principle 
of  government.  It  is  rooted  in  the  conviction  that  England  has 
inherited  other  interests  and  obligations  besides  those  of  her  domestic 
prosperity,  her  accumulated  wealth,  and  her  profitable  commerce. 
To  guard  the  multiform  and  complex  interests  of  our  Indian 
dominions,  our  colonies,  and  our  dependencies  all  over  the  world, 
seems  to  the  majority  of  the  English  people  a  duty  that  they  owe  to 
those  who  went  before  them,  and  to  those  who  will  come  after  them. 
To  turn  aside  deliberately  from  watching  the  enterprises  of  a  great 
and  aggressive  power  does  not  appear  to  them  to  be  '  minding 
England's  own  business,'  in  any  large  and  generous  sense,  but  rather 
an  indolent  and  cowardly  rejection  of  national  responsibilities.  The 
time  is  not  opportune  for  drawing  back.  To  recede  from  the  position 
which  the  country  has  occupied  would  be  to  incur  enormous  risks, 
and  to  impair  an  inheritance  that  is  not  ours  to  fling  away.  Now, 
more  than  at  any  time  since  the  close  of  the  Eevolutionary  Wars,  is  it 
manifest  that  all  the  empires  of  the  earth  are  on  their  trial.  If 
England  is  unable  to  hold  her  own,  the  ruin  of  her  retreat  cannot  be 
measured.  A  nation  on  which  have  devolved  the  cares  of  a  world- 
wide empire  dares  not  be  deaf  to  the  warning  of  Goethe  : — 

Du  musst  steigen  oder  sinken ; 
Du  musst  herrscheil  und  gewinnen, 
Oder  dienen  und  verlieren  ; 
Leiden  oder  triumphiren, 
•  Arubos  oder  Hammer  sein  ! 3 

JANUARY  20, 1879.       ,  EDWARD  D.  J.   WlLSON. 

1  '  Thou  must  rise  or  fall ;  must  conquer  and  subjugate,  or  serve  and  surrender  ; 
must  suffer  or  triumph ;  must  be  antil  or  hammer.' 
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THE  PLACE   OF   WILL   IN  EVOLUTION. 

BY  the  favour  of  the  Editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  I  was  per- 
.mitted  some  time  ago  to  propound  a  theory  concerning  the  place  of 
conscience  in  evolution,  and  to  show  that  certain  moral  phenomena, 
commonly  called  innate  or  intuitional  and  thought  to  be  of  specially 
Divine  creation,  were  precisely  such  as  might  be  looked  for  in  the 
constitution  of  man  if  the  doctrine  of  evolution  were  true.  By  the 
same  favour  I  am  now  about  to  propound  a  parallel  theory  concerning 
the  origin  of  will,  in  the  hope  that  any  attempt,  however  humble,  to 
extend  and  confirm  the  domain  of  evolution  will  receive  recognition 
at  the  hands  of  those  who,  like  myself,  have  come  to  regard  that 
doctrine  as  a  revelation  not  merely  of  physical  and  material,  but  also 
of  moral  and  spiritual  truths.  In  making  this  attempt  I  desire  to 
express  the  thanks  due  from  isolated  and  unknown  thinkers  for  the 
opportunity  thus  considerately  bestowed. 

The  nature  of  the  will  is  perhaps  a  more  difficult  and  less 
attractive  subject  than  the  nature  of  the  conscience ;  at  any  rate  the 
controversy  concerning  it  occupies  comparatively  a  much  smaller 
place  in  the  history  of  philosophy  than  that  concerning  good  and 
evil.  For  the  most  part,  men,  the  great  writers  especially,  have  been 
content  to  state  their  opinions  briefly,  and  then  to  leave  the  matter  as 
one  upon  which  argument  was,  on  the  whole,  of  little  or  no'  use. 
Modern  philosophy,  so  fruitful  in  other  regions,  has  neither  added  nor 
claimed  to  add  much  beyond  what  older  writers — for  instance,  Locke — 
VOL.  V.— No.  25.  C  C 
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have  condensed  into  a  few  sentences ;  and  in  spite  of  a  good  deal 
of  more  or  less  interesting  discussion  in  quite  recent  years,  the 
subject,  so  far  as  the  public  mind  is  concerned,  appears  to  be  left 
pretty  much  where  Milton's  fallen  angels  left  it  a  good  many  centuries 
ago,  when,  like  many  a  human  being  since  their  time,  they  found  at 
once  their  doom  and  its  solace 

In  reasoning  high 

Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate, 
Fixed  fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  remark  at  the  outset  that,  although  the 
will  owes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  interest  as  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion to  its  connection  with  moral  questions,  will  and  conscience 
are  nevertheless  two  perfectly  distinct  things,  and  that  the  former 
must  be  examined  and  its  origin  traced  independently  of  the  latter. 
If  we  begin  by  bending  our  conception  of  will  to  some  supposed 
moral  necessity,  such  as  the  assertion  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  is 
essential  to  morality,  we  shall  for  certain  go  wrong.  The  will  is 
simply  that  which  does,  the  conscience  that  which  does  rightly :  the 
product  of  the  one  is  action  ;  of  the  other,  conduct.  Hence  the  angels 
were  philosophically  in  the  right  when,  turning  from  the  mazes  of 
fate  and  will  to  more  hopeful  fields  of  thought — 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then. 

We  must  also  remind  ourselves  that  there  is,  as  of  course  there 
could  not  help  but  be,  the  same  kind  of  controversy  concerning  the 
nature  of  will,  as  we  saw  there  was  concerning  the  nature  of  conscience. 
The  Intuitionalist  affirms  that  the  will  is  free,  by  which  is  meant 
that  it  is  able  to  act  against  the  stronger  motive ;  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
spontaneous  creation  of  fresh  force ;  that  the  capacity  of  free  will  has 
been  bestowe,d  upon  us  by  the  Creator  Himself;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
that  it  must  be  accepted  as  an  ultimate  but  inexplicable  fact.  The 
opposite  school  of  thought,  which  in  this  connection  we  may  fittingly 
call  by  the  name  '  Determinist,'  affirms,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  will 
is  in  all  cases  determined  by  motives,  whereof  the  previous  character 
and  history  of  the  agent  (themselves  the  result  or  storehouse  of 
previous  past  motives)  form  a  chief  and  even  decisive  element.  I 
hasten,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  to  avow  myself  as  strongly  as  possible 
to  be  upon  the  side  of  Determinism.  I  know  of  no  proposition  in  the 
whole  range  of  philosophical  literature  (with  which,  however,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  an  extensive  acquaintance)  so  plainly  and  powerfully 
commended  to  us  by  the  consensus  of  the  best  minds,  by  the  stress  of 
argument,  by  the  suggestions  of  common  sense,  by  the  history  of  im- 
provement in  morals,  by  the  requirements  of  positive  thought,  and 
finally,  let  me  not  forget,  by  any  conceivable  theory  of  rational 
religion.  The  theory  of  free  will,  as  commonly  understood,  is,  after 
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all,  but  a  confession  of  ignorance,  resting  partly  upon  the  laudable 
desire  of  preserving  our  moral  responsibility  intact,  partly  upon  the 
natural  instinct  of  falling  back  upon  the  irregular,  the  spontaneous, 
and  the  unknown,  in  order  to  reserve  a  sphere,  inexplicable  by  human 
reason,  for  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Power.  I  subscribe  then  ex 
animo  to  the  following  dictum  of  Spinoza,  whom  I  select,  for  reasons 
that  will  appear  (to  say  nothing  of  his  claims  as  a  philosopher),  as  the 
most  fitting  exponent  of  the  Determinist  theory  :  '  This  is  precisely 
that  human  freedom  of  which  all  boast  themselves  possessed,  but 
which  consists  in  this  alone  :  that  men  are  conscious  of  their  desires 
and  ignorant  of  the  causes  by  which  these  are  determined.'1  iinj'i 

But  then,  it  may  be  most  reasonably  asked,  if  the  verdict  of 
philosophy  be  thus  decisive — if,  at  any  rate,  the  weight  of  modern 
thought  be  thrown  into  the  Determinist  scale — how  comes  it  that  so 
little  impression  has  been  made  upon  the  common  opinion  of  man- 
kind ?  It  is  surely  the  business  of  philosophy  to  instruct  rightly  the 
minds  of  average  thinking  men,  nor  can  it  be  deemed  a  satisfactory 
state  of  things  if,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  urged  by  the  greatest 
modern  thinkers,  the  doctrine  of  free  or  spontaneous  will  is  still 
regarded  as  essential  to  morals  and  religion  by  the  majority  of  writers 
upon  those  subjects,  and  as  a  truism  too  obvious  to  be  contradicted  by 
that  which  calls  itself  plain  common  sense.  Does  not  this  go  to  prove 
that  there  are  certain  phenomena  connected  with  the  consciousness  of 
free  will  which  need  further  investigation  and  more  light,  and  that 
the  matter  has  not  been  so  fully  or  so  plainly  placed  before  the  minds 
of  ordinary  persons  as  to  answer  their  difficulties  or  convince  their 
understandings  ?  But  as  this  failure  is  most  certainly  not  to  be 
attributed  to  any  lack  of  ability  or  intellectual  ingenuity,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  it  is  from  the  discovery  of  fresh  facts  or  from  the 
opening  out  of  new  modes  of  thought  that  further  information  must 
be  obtained.  These  are  provided  for  us  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
and  it  is  to  this  we  must  appeal  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. 

For  the  will,  like  conscience,  has  had  a  history ;  like  it,  it  has  grown 
out  of  conditions  which,  even  with  our  present  limited  knowledge,  can 
be  examined  and  their  nature  ascertained.  We  have  seen  that  con- 
science has  its  sevenfold  strata,  and  that  therefore  it  is  as  possible 
and  as  profitable  to  describe  its  growth  after  the  manner  of  geology  as. 
to  discover  its  composition  after  the  manner  of  chemistry.  The 
same  holds  true  with  the  will,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  Its 
history  is  shorter,  its  arrival  at  maturity  possibly  almost  instantaneous  ; 
but  this  need  not  hinder  us  from  attempting  to  throw,  be  it  ever  so 
tiny,  a  beam  of  light  upon  the  conditions  of  this  much-vexed  problem, 
by  recurring  to  that  period  of  human  history  when  man  began  to  say, 
or  rather  to  lisp,  '  I  am,  I  must,  I  ought,  I  will.' 

1  Letter  Ixii.  (Willis's  Edition.) 

c  c  2 
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The  precise  question  to  be  decided  will,  I  think,  become  apparent 
from  the  following  illustration,  in  which  I  have  taken  care  that  the 
moral  element,  though  not  entirely  absent  (as  in  fact  it  cannot  be 
wherever  there  is  a  conflict  of  motives),  is  yet  so  little  intruded  upon 
us  that  we  can  discern  the  working  of  the  will  in  all  its  original  and 
naive  simplicity. 

A  and  B  set  out  for  a  long  walk  to  some  place  of  interest,  upon 
seeing  which  they  have  set  their  hearts  for  a  long  time.  On  their 
way  they  fall  to  discussing  the  question  of  free  will,  and  A  somewhat 
brusquely  asserts  that  their  present  occupation  is  an  instance  of  the 
Determinist  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  they  are  undertaking  a  toilsome 
walk  under  the  influence  of  a  preponderating  motive.  B  demurs  to 
this,  and,  as  the  discussion  waxes  warm,  suddenly  resolves  to  assert 
his  individual  freedom  by  turning  back  when  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  object  of  their  expedition.  To  this  A  replies  that  B  is  still 
under  the  dominion  of  .the  strongest  motive,  namely,  the  desire  to 
vindicate  his  own  independence — a  desire  made  all  the  stronger  by  his 
previous  character  and  modes  of  action.  B  has  nothing  better  to  say 
than  to  stigmatise  this  as  a  disingenuous  quibble.  And  thus,  like 
most  discussions  upon  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  matter  terminates. 
A  is  supercilious  ;  B  is  irritated  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  two 
states  of  mind  more  hostile  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  or  to  agreement 
of  opinion  than  those  of  our  two  friends  on  their  way  home  together, 
if  indeed  home  together  they  went. 

Now  upon  which  side  does  the  truth  lie  ?  Verbally,  logically,  and 
indeed  really  with  A ;  and  yet  his  position  is  so  stated  as  to  be  not 
•only  exasperating  and  unconvincing,  but  even  unfair,  incomplete,  and 
needlessly  dogmatic.  The  word  '  motive '  is  used  to  cover  things  that 
are  not  in  simili  materid  ;  there  is  a  plain  difference  between  the  ex- 
ternal motive  (long  cherished  and  thought  over)  of  seeing  some 
interesting  spectacle,  and  the  internal  motive  of  doing  just  what 
foolish  thing  the  temper  of  the  moment  suggests.  The  more  we 
think  A  to  be  on  the  whole  and  in  the  main  right,  the  more  im- 
perative does  it  become  to  seek  to  understand  and  account  for  a 
consciousness  of  freedom  so  intense  that  it  enables  or,  if  you  will, 
obliges  B  to  override  a  strong  pleasurable  desire,  together  with  the 
dread  of  ridicule,  and  all  for  nothing.  To  accomplish  this  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  place  of  will  in  evolution. 

What  then,  we  ask,  are  the  elements  in  B's  consciousness  that 
appear  to  him  to  testify  to  an  innate  power  of  spontaneous  action  ? 
First,  and  above  all,  we  notice  that  the  determining  motive  is  drawn 
entirely  from  the  depths  of  his  own  personality :  it  is  purely  to 
assert  himself,  and  not  to  gratify  any  taste  or  to  fall  in  with  any 
externally  suggested  purpose,  that  he  acts  as  he  does.  (By  the 
hypothesis  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  has  no  intention  or 
expectation  of  convincing  his  companion.)  We  may  term  his  motive 
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a  self-engendered  impulse  ;  or,  more  accurately,  it  bears  a  resemblance 
to  a  seed  that  grows  by  its  own  vitality,  though  requiring  favourable 
conditions.  At  any  rate,  and  quite  plainly,  he  draws  the  spring  of 
action  from  his  own  spirit,  and  pleases,  purely  and  simply,  his  own  self. 

Secondly,  the  motive  appears  to  be  quite  within  his  own  control, 
and  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case  to  have  no  constraining  power  over 
the  agent.  He  feels  as  if  he  could  brush  it  away  like  a  speck  of  dust, 
as  if  it  had  no  force  at  all  but  what  he  himself  chose  to  give  it.  This 
feeling  is  so  strong  and  natural  that  it  seems  to  warrant  the  assertion 
'  I  know  that  I  am  not  bound  to  act  in  any  particular  way.'  In  this, 
however,  he  is  endeavouring  to  get,  in  the  way  of  evidence,  more  out 
of  consciousness  than  it  has  to  tell  him,  for  very  plainly  a  man  may 
be  constrained  to  act  in  some  given  manner  without  knowing  it.  In 
such  cases  it  is  impossible  to  prove,  and  absurd  to  assert,  a  negative. 
What  he  means,  however,  and  what  A  would  be  obliged  in  fairness 
to  concede  to  him,  is  the  affirmative  proposition  '  I  know  that  I  do 
not  know  that  I  am  bound.'  And  this  agrees  with  Spinoza's  definition 
of  freedom  before  quoted. 

Thirdly,  B  is  sure  that  this  internal  impulse  is  strong  enough  to 
override  any  motive  that  can  conceivably  or  by  any  possibility  be 
presented  to  him.  He  has  visibly  and  triumphantly  proved  to  him- 
self that  nothing  can  stop  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  freedom  of 
action.  To  sum  up,  self  is  his  only  motive ;  of  that  motive  he  is 
master,  and  that  motive  once  more  is  master  of  all  other  motives. 
These,  then,  are  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  consciousness  of 
free  will  upon  which  the  evolutionist  theory  of  the  origin  of  man 
must  be  expected  to  throw  some  light. 

So  far  as  our  present  purpose  is  concerned,  that  theory  may  be 
stated  in  its  simplest  form  thus  :  that  man,  by  the  agency  of  natural 
selection  terminating  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  has  been  developed 
from  the  animals  into  a  self-conscious  being.  If,  as  evolutionists 
hold,  mind  is  essentially  the  same  everywhere,  then  self-consciousness 
is  one,  probably  the  chief,  intellectual  distinction  between  animals 
and  man  ;  it  is  by  the  size  of  their  minds,  as  of  their  brains,  and  not 
by  any  difference  in  kind,  that  the  one  is  marked  off  from  the  other. 
Before  we  proceed  further,  however,  we  must  add  a  few  words  to  make 
our  position  clear. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  repeat,  if  need  be  over  and  over  again, 
that  our  ignorance  of  details  prevents  us  from  solving  many  diffi- 
culties, and  even  from  presenting  a  complete  and  harmonious  theory 
of  the  origin  of  self-conscious  life.  If  an  unscientific  person  may 
presume  to  give  an  opinion,  I  would  say  that  objections  to  evolution 
consist  mainly  in  urging  difficulties  that  might  very  easily  be  solved 
if  we  possessed,  it  may  be  when  we  possess,  full  information.  Men 
really  argue  as  though  Mr.  Darwin  had  been  able  to  send  an  intelli- 
gent reporter  upon  the  staff  of  a  daily  newspaper,  pen  and  note-book 
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in  hand,  to  jot  down  a  description  of  the  process  of  evolution  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  Such  questions  as  the  following  do  of  course  very 
intimately  affect  our  theories  of  the  nature  of  conscience  or  the  will, 
and  yet  cannot  be  answered  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  Were 
there  one  or  more  centres  of  life  upon  earth  ?  What  time  was  occu- 
pied in  the  development  of  the  human  race  between  the  highest  form 
of  animal  and  the  lowest  form  of  human  life  known  to  us  now  ? 
Were  the  first  persons  from  the  beginning  members  of  a  society  or 
single  pairs  ?  Until  these  questions  are  in  some  degree  answered,  we 
may  candidly  admit  that  evolution  is  a  matter  of  faith  rather  than 
of  knowledge,  if  by  faith  is  meant  the  transcendent  power  of  ap- 
prehending truths  that  have  not  yet  been  proved  by  positive 
demonstration. 

This  being  so,  it  follows  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  evolutionist,  in 
seeking  to  discover  the  origin  of  our  moral  faculties,  not  to  go  one 
step  beyond  the  fundamental  postulate  of  his  creed  and  his  wisdom, 
not  even  to  argue  upon  the  hypothesis  of  one  or  both  of  two  possible 
alternatives,  such  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  being  true.  We  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  bare  assertion  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
ancestors  of  our  race  had  no  further  consciousness  of  self  than  is  now 
possessed  by  an  intelligent  dog,  and  that  there  came  a  time  when  a 
descendant  of  theirs  was  able  to  differentiate  himself  from  all  other 
creatures,  and  from  the  universe  itself,  of  which  up  to  that  moment 
or  epoch  it  had  formed  an  unconscious  part.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
decide  whether  '  moment'  or  'epoch'  is  the  right  word  to  employ — 
whether,  that  is,  the  origin  of  self-consciousness  was  instantaneous  or 
of  long  gradual  growth ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  such  as  it  was  in 
this  and  in  other  respects,  such  also  were  conscience,  the  will,  and 
other  elementary  factors  in  our  moral  and  intellectual  nature.  But 
in  regions  where  all  is  yet  so  dark,  the  imagination  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  represent  the  bare  facts  under  forms  of  its  own  devising, 
and,  if  for  nothing  else,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  adding  a  touch  of 
picturesqueness  to  our  description,  may  place  before  us,  first,  a 
grandfather  to  whom  the  thought  that  he  was  a  separate  being  had 
never  been  suggested ;  then  a  father  whom  the  thought  had  begun 
to  trouble  with 

Obstinate  questionings 

Of  sense  and  outward  things, 

Fallings  from  us,  vanishings, 

Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised  ; 

and  finally  a  son  in  whose  mind  the  thought  had  taken  abiding  shape, 
and  who  knew  as  certainly  as  any  of  his  successors  have  ever  done 
that  he — the  same  person — was  alive  yesterday,  and  expected  to  be 
alive  to-morrow.  So  far  for  the  imagination,  but  in  strictness  I 
postulate  no  more  than  what  the  most  rigid  doctrine  of  evolution  not 
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only  permits,  but  itself  demands,  as  necessary  to  its  own  scheme  of 
things. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  interpose  a  disclaimer  against 
being  thought  to  be  reintroducing  surreptitiously  metaphysical  or 
intuitional  conceptions  under  cover  of  the  phrase  '  consciousness  of 
self/  I  am  regarding  it  purely  as  an  historical  fact — as  something 
that  happened — and  am  making  no  attempt  to  analyse  or  define  it. 
And  so  regarded,  it  is  of  course  the  ultimate  development  of  that 
primary  mystery  of  our  being,  the  correlation  of  mind  and  matter. 
In  my  judgment,  what  is  called  the  materialistic  statement  of  that 
mystery  is  by  far  the  best,  both  because  it  is  intelligible  in  itself, 
and  because  it  enables  us  to  define  clearly  the  limits  of  what  is 
thinkable,  and  so  to  assign  to  inevitable  mystery  no  more  place  than 
strictly  belongs  to  it.  Thought  is  a  function  or  secretion  of  the 
brain,  but  in  what  way  a  certain  piece  of  matter  called  brain  can 
produce  thought  is  a  problem  that  other  than  human  brains  must, 
I  will  not  say  solve,  but  even  approach ;  for  to  be  insoluble  would 
imply  a  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  whereas  to  be 
unapproachable  implies  not  defect,  but  only  natural  limitation.  But 
in  self-conscious  animals  the  brain  does  not  merely  think  about  other 
things,  as  one  after  another  they  are  impressed  upon  it,  but  of  itself 
as  being  at  once  separate  from  and  related  to  them.  The  brain 
knows  of  its  own  existence.  In  such  a  phrase  the  ultimate  unap- 
proachable mystery  stands  out  all  the  more  impressively  from  the 
sheer  inadequacy  of  sense-language  to  measure  it,  far  more  so  indeed 
than  if  we  heaped  up  rhetorical  descriptions  or  attempted  meta- 
physical explanations.  And  if  for  brain  we  substitute  its  owner  (the 
whole  being  greater  than  the  part),  then  it  came  to  pass  in  due  course 
of  time,  by  physical  enlargement  of  the  brain,  that  a  human  being 
emerged  who  knew  himself  to  be  himself ;  who  had  a  history  in  the 
past  and  anticipations  in  the  future ;  who  was  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  therefore  (so  he  was  compelled  in  time  to  believe)  for 
ever  also.  Such  a  being  was  a  world  in  himself,  apart  from  all 
other  worlds ;  he  had  desires,  relationships,  interests,  peculiarly  his 
own,  in  which  none  but  he  could  share.  He  could  say  '  I  hurt 
myself,  love  myself,  serve  myself,'  just  as  though  there  were  no  other 
person  save  himself  in  existence.  Nay,  and  if  the  universe  were 
destroyed,  and  but  one  man  were  left  poised  amid  the  gloom  of 
impenetrable  darkness,  that  one  man  would  still  be  able  to  say  'I 
am  alone.' 

Now,  from  the  moment  that  self  became  an  object  of  conscious- 
ness, it  became  also  a  motive,  for  motive  is  but  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  mind  by  objects  regarded  as  external  to  it ;  and  the  capacity 
of  realising  the  externality  of  self  is  just  what,  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
stitutes the  final  outcome  of  the  union  between  mind  and  body. 
But  the  bare  assertion  that  self  is  a  motive  to  self  carries  with  it 
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but  little  meaning  and  less  information  until  we  examine  in  the 
light  of  evolution  how,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  state  of  things  was 
produced,  and  how  self  is  not  so  much  one  out  of  many  motives  as, 
properly  speaking,  the  only  motive  by  which  human  action  is  deter- 
mined. Let  us  then  consider  the  mental  constitution  of  the  first 
self-conscious  being  in  respect  of  will. 

He  was,  so  evolution  declares,  the  product  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  carried  on  for  unknown  periods  of  time,  during  which  every 
phase  and  experience  of  the  competition  for  life  had  been  engraved 
into  his  bodily  and  mental  constitution,  so  that  every  nerve,  and  fibre, 
and  organ  bore  testimony  to  its  searching  severity.  And  now  he 
stood  erect  upon  the  pinnacle  of  evolution  itself,  and  looking  around 
defied,  as  it  were,  a  world  in  arms  against  him.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  all  the  forces  of  the  universe  were  concentrated  in  the 
brain  of  the  first  man,  urging  him  to  self-preservation  first,  to  self- 
assertion  afterwards,  to  self-pleasing  (that  is,  to  do  as  he  thought  fit) 
finally.  When  man  first  uttered  the  words,  or  rather  felt  the  impres- 
sion to  which  subsequently  language  gave  definite  shape  and  force,  1 1 
will  live  in  spite  of  all  the  forces  that  are  compassing  my  destruc- 
tion,' then  was  free  will  created  upon  the  earth.  He  was  literally 
homo  contra  mundum  (what  a  light  does  this  aspect  of  evolution 
throw  upon  history !),  the  parent  and  precursor  of  that  long  line  of 
illustrious  martyrs  who  have  witnessed  for  the  inherent  freedom  of  the 
human  spirit.  On  the  one  side  was  nature  or  necessity  enforcing 
its  laws  upon  him,  and  also  threatening  his  existence  at  every  step  ; 
on  the  other  was  the  solitary  will  of  a  being  that  had  become  aware 
of  himself  and  also  of  his  priceless  value  to  himself,  and  who,  there- 
fore, refused  to  be  brought  under  subjection  to  any  law  or  fact  by 
which,  as  he  conceived  rightly  or  wrongly,  his  life  was  invaded,  his 
personality  intruded  upon,  or  his  actions  circumscribed.  Resistance, 
not '  sufferance,'  was  the  '  badge  of  all  his  tribe,'  and  the  internal  capa- 
city of  resistance  was  intensified  by  the  long  period  of  suffering  and 
danger  to  which,  in  the  person  of  his  progenitors,  he  had  been 
exposed,  and  which  wrought  in  him  the  germs  of  all  the  noblest 
characteristics  by  which  human  nature  and  civilised  life  have  bean 
distinguished.  '  Made  perfect  through  sufferings  '  is,  indeed,  every- 
where the  law  of  our  lives.  I  do  not  like  to  seem  to  intrude  religious 
thoughts  upon  a  purely  scientific  question,  but  does  not  the  above 
consideration  help  us  to  understand  the  reasonableness  of  all  those 
centuries  of  pre-arrangement  and  preparation  ?  I  think  I  can  discern 
how,  things  being  fundamentally  what  we  know  them  to  be,  it  took 
all  those  ages  to  create  the  will,  so  that  the  first  Adam,  like  the 
second,  could  only  appear  in  the  fulness  of  time.  And  of  this,  at 
any  rate,  I  have  for  long  felt  sure,  that  evolution  will  not  retard,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  greatly  promote,  that  vindication  of  the  ways  of  God 
to  man,  which  never  took  a  more  unfortunate  or  misleading  turn 
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than  in  the  poem  in  which  Milton  prescribed  it  to  himself  as  the 
duty  imposed  upon  religious  thought. 

We  ascribe,  then,  man's  consciousness  of  free  will  to  the  concen- 
tration of  all  his  prae-human  experiences  into  one  imperative  deter- 
mination to  preserve,  to  assert,  and  to  please  himself.  But  then,  very 
obviously,  this  determination  is  not,  and  never  was,  the  spontaneous 
product  of  his  own  uncontrolled  spirit,  but  was  the  plain  and 
necessary  result  of  causes  that  governed  his  movements,  and  even 
formed  his  personal  identity,  long  before  he  himself  became  aware  of 
it.  Hence  emerges  what  will  be,  I  feel  certain,  in  some  shape  or 
other  the  evolutionist  definition  of  free  will :  it  is  the  determination 
to  assert  OUT  own  existence,  and  so  to  do  what  we  please,  which  has 
been  itself  determined  for  us  by  the  circumstances  out  of  which  we 
were  created.  It  may  sound  like  a  paradox,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true,  that  we  cannot  help  being  free. 

But  is  not  this  the  paradox  of  the  universe  itself?  May  we  not  at 
least  trace  a  definite  resemblance  between  the  creation  of  the  earth 
and  the  creation  of  man,  its  inhabitant,  and  of  each  particular  man 
after  the  first  ?  Eemembering  what  evolution  is,  and  how  it  under- 
lies all  things,  connecting  them  under  the  sweep  of  vast  general 
laws,  there  may  be  something  more  than  fanciful  ingenuity  in  such  a 
comparison.  The  will  of  man  resembles  the  motion  of  the  earth — he 
moves  as  his  course  is  determined,  but  it  is  upon  his  own  axis.  And 
he  moves  as  it  were  through  space,  no  other  power  being  able  to 
interfere  with  his  spiritual  energy  or  his  personal  determination  ;  and 
yet  that  movement,  free  as  it  appears  to  be,  was  caused  originally, 
and  is  sustained  perpetually,  by  influences  external  to  himself,  of 
which  he  is  at  once  aware,  and  yet,  in  practice,  unconscious.  Or  put 
it  more  correctly  thus.  The  earth  (that  is,  the  men  on  it)  moved 
in  its  prescribed  course,  and  did  not  know  it ;  now  it  knows  it,  and  yet 
moves  all  the  same.  Just  so  man  acted  unaware  of  the  determining 
power  by  which  he  was  impelled  ;  now  he  too  begins  to  know  it,  and 
yet  acts  just  the  same.  For  be  it  remembered  that  there  can  be  no 
conflict  between  so  universal  and  all-embracing  a  motive,  or  rather 
movement,  as  self-preservation  and  the  particular  motives  by  which  par- 
ticular actions  are  dictated.  And  thus  we  arrive  at  Spinoza's  meaning 
when  he  declares,  '  I  place  the  freedom  of  the  will  in  free  necessity.'  2 

I  think  that  a  comprehensive  glance  at  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  operation  of  the  will,  either  in  the  experiences  of  our  own  lives 
or  through  the  course  of  history  itself,  would  go  far  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  explanation  I  have  ventured  upon.  It  must,  however, 
suffice  at  present  to  point  out  the  existence  of  precisely  the  same 
elements  in  the  consciousness  of  primeval  man,  as  we  saw  to  be 

2  See  Letter  Ixii.,  where,  in  a  most  interesting  passage,  he  likens  the  will  of  man 
to  the  flight  of  a  stone  through  the  air,  impelled  by  some  external  cause,  of  which  he- 
says  elsewhere,  '  God  alone  is  a  free  cause  : '  cf.  St.  Paul,  Romans  ix. 
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present  in  the  consciousness  of  his  imaginary  descendant  B,  to  whom 
they  had  been  transmitted,  and  by  whom,  as  by  all  other  human 
beings,  they  are  reproduced  under  ever-varying  forms  in  all  the 
manifold  circumstances  of  life. 

First  there  was  the  solitary  predominance  of  self  as  a  motive.  It 
might  indeed  be  plausibly  urged  that,  from  what  we  know  of  savage 
life,  self-consciousness  in  the  primitive  state  of  man  must  have  been 
feeble  and  lukewarm  in  the  extreme,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  powerless 
as  a  motive  in  comparison  with  the  fierce  passions  derived  directly 
from  the  animals.  But  this  objection  rests  upon  a  fallacy.  We 
must  compare  the  motive  of  self-preservation  not  with  non-rational 
passions,  but  with  all  the  other  motives  that  spring  from  purely 
intelligent  or  self-conscious  sources ;  for  it  is  to  these  that  belongs,  as 
the  race  grows  in  wisdom  and  united  experience,  what  Butler  meant 
by  a  rightful  and  necessary  supremacy.  But  then  amongst  all  these 
self-preservation  was  absolutely  the  first,  possibly  for  some  time  the 
only  one,  that  appealed  to  the  reasoning  faculty.  And  it  remains  so 
even  now,  underlying  all  those  minor  or  derived  motives,  such  as  my 
life,  my  health,  my  property,  my  rights,  my  way,  my  pleasure,  my 
duty,  my  cause,  my  will  itself,  into  which  the  original  instinct  has 
been  split  up  by  the  progress  of  society  and  the  multiplication  of 
interests.  Hence  to  please  myself  meant  originally,  and  therefore 
means  at  bottom  always,  to  do  what,  in  my  judgment,  the  needs  of  my 
existence  demand.  And  this  is  just  what  prompted  B  to  act  as  he  did. 

Secondly,  there  was  the  mastery  over  self  due  to  his  entire  un- 
consciousness of  the  preliminary  causes  by  which  the  motive  of  self- 
preservation  had  been  determined.  All  the  forces  that  had  gone  to 
make  man  what  he  was  were,  so  to  speak,  transmuted  or  melted  down 
in  passing  through  self-consciousness.  They  were  embedded  in  nerves, 
muscles,  and  organs,  and  in  all  the  intricate  obscurities  of  reflex 
action  between  mind  and  body ;  but  primitive  man  knew  them  not, 
nor  do  we,  nor  did  B.  We  only  see  and  know  ourselves  as  beings  that 
are  subject  to  our  own  introspection  and  determinations.  Hence,  not 
only,  as  Spinoza  said,  do  we  not  know  the  causes  by  which  our  actions 
are  determined,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  case  we  cannot,  and  therefore 
we  are  free. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  mastery  by  self  over  all  other  motives  that 
can  be  imagined.  The  original  impulse  that,  under  the  form  of  self- 
preservation,  started  man  upon  his  rational  career,  was  from  the  first 
irresistible,  and  to  the  last  must  remain  so,  no  matter  in  whatever 
line  of  conduct  it  may  chance  to  issue.  We  call  it  an  instinct,  and 
the  word  perfectly  describes  the  transition  from  an  animal  to  a  human 
stage  of  existence.  Its  development  in  reasoning  creatures  we  may 
perhaps  express  thus :  that  self-will  is  stronger  than  the  will  of  all 
the  world  besides  in  things  pertaining  to  itself.  It  has  an  innate 
power  to  repel  intrusion  or  to  repudiate  interference,  just  as  the  body 
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itself  bears  witness  to  its  own  history  in  distant  ages  by  that  dislike 
to  being  involuntarily  touched  that  we  all  share.  Just  so  no  external 
force  of  will  can  so  much  as  touch  that  self-conscious,  self-contained 
spirit  of  man  in  whose  determination  to  assert  itself  lay  concealed 
the  fixed  resolve,  the  unflinching  purpose,  the  indomitable  pride,  the 
undying  love  of  liberty,  which,  let  modern  sentiment  prate  as  it 
chooses,  constitute  the  true  dignity  of  human  nature.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  men  can  kill  the  body,  but  not  the  soul.  And  thus  man  is  a  law 
unto  himself  and  over  himself,  and  over  all  things  else,  on  matters  that 
concern  his  own  self-conscious  existence.  In  the  only  intelligible  sense 
which  the  words  can  bear,  he  is  a  free  agent  to  '  run  the  course  that 
is  set  before  him.' 

I  now  propose  to  test  the  validity  of  this  explanation  by  a  method 
which  will,  I  trust,  give  something  of  the  same  gratification  to  the  reader 
as  it  has  conferred  upon  myself.  The  name  of  Spinoza  is  sufficiently 
distinguished  among  thinkers  to  need  no  tribute  that  I  can  bestow 
upon  it.  But  what  if  the  doctrine  of  evolution  be  seen  to  explain 
how  man  came  to  be  that  which  Spinoza  saw  he  was  ?  What  if  Mr. 
Darwin's  science  be  found  to  harmonise  in  a  very  remarkable  manner 
with  Spinoza's  philosophy  ?  Both,  I  think,  would  gain  in  credit  and 
reasonableness  if  this  resemblance  could  be  shown  to  exist.  I  will 
ask  the  reader,  therefore,  to  compare  the  following  salient  propositions, 
which  I  extract  from  Spinoza's  Ethics  (Willis's  translation),  with  the 
fyme  and  spirit  of  evolutionist  writings. 

(1)  The  determination  of  the  will  by  motives. 

In  the  mind  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  or  free  will,  "but  the  mind  is  de- 
termined to  will  this  or  that  by  a  cause  which  is  determined  by  another  cause,  this 
by  yet  another,  AND  so  OK  TO  INFINITY.  (II.  Prop.  18.) 

(2)  The  determination  of  the  will  to  exist,  regarded  as  an  effort. 

Every  individual  thing  STRIVES,  in  so  far  as  it  is  able,  to  continue  in  its  state  of 
being.  (III.  Prop.  6.) 

The  EFFORT  which  it  makes  to  do  so  is  nothing  but  the  very  essence  of  the  thing 
itself.  (III.  Prop.  7.) 

The  mind  ENDEAVOURS  to  continue  in  its  state  of  being  for  an  indefinite  time, 
and  is  conscious  of  this  its  striving  to  continue.  (III.  Prop.  9.) 

(3)  The  continuous  struggle  for  existence. 

The  force  whereby  man  preserves  his  state  of  being  is  limited  ;  it  is  infinitely 
surpassed  by  the  power  of  external  causes.  (IV.  Prop.  3.) 

But  human  power  is  greatly  limited,  and  is  infinitely  surpassed  by  the  power 
of  external  causes  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  have  no  absolute  power  of  adapting  to 
our  use  things  external  to  ourselves.  Still  all  that  befalls  us  contrary  to  what 
reason  requires  for  our  use  and  convenience  we  bear  with  equanimity  if  we  do  but 
know  that  we  have  fairly  done  our  duty,  that  the  power  we  possess  does  not  extend 
so  far  as  would  have  enabled  us  to  escape  the  evil  that  has  happened,  and  that  we 
are  a  part  of  nature  at  large,  whose  orders  we  obey.  (IV.  chapter  32,  appendix.) 

(4)  The  sense  of  freedom  in  self-consciousness  arising  from  suc- 
ceeding in  the  struggle. 
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When  the  mind  contemplates  itself  and  its  capacity  for  action,  it  REJOICES.  (III. 
Prop.  53.) 

The  mind  endeavours  to  imagine  those  things  only  which  affirm  its  power  of 
action.  (III.  Prop.  54.) 

When  the  mind  imagines  incapacity  of  action  in  itself,  it  is  grieved.  (III.  Prop. 
55.) 

The  above  are,  of  course,  but  brief  excerpta  taken  from  that  mine 
of  profound  thinking  which  thus  seems  to  find  its  justification  in  the 
modern  philosophy  of  evolution.  To  those  who  may  feel  inclined  to 
pursue  the  line  of  thought  thus  indicated  I  would  especially  recom- 
mend the  appendix  to  the  fourth  part.  They  will  then  be  the  better 
able  to  judge  whether  the  claim  I  make  for  his  philosophical  system 
is  fair  or  not,  and  also  whether  the  account  of  the  place  of  will  in 
evolution  which  I  have  given  above,  and  which  seems  to  me  in  sub- 
stantial harmony  with  Spinoza's  views  concerning  human  nature,  is,  on 
the  whole,  probable  and  satisfactory. 

If  it  be  so,  then  all  free  will  is  but  the  translation  of  the  one 
original  motive  through  self-consciousness  into  action.  To  trace  its 
progress  down  the  course  of  history,  to  mark  how  it  asserts  itself  in 
the  formation  of  character,  in  the  interaction  of  social  relationships, 
and  in  the  efforts  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  will  be  one  of  the 
many  tasks  that  await  the  philosophy  of  evolution.  For  us,  such  an 
undertaking  is  clearly  impossible,  but  there  remains  one  point  that 
must  be  briefly  dealt  with,  unless  we  are  content  to  leave  our  subject 
manifestly  incomplete.  What,  we  ask,  is  the  exact  relation  of  the 
will  towards  the  conscience  ?  Or  how  does  freedom  of  the  will 
operate  in  conduct — that  is,  in  distinctively  moral  actions  ?  Conduct 
Ave  may  define  as  action  that  is  decided  by  a  balancing  of  motives 
in  which  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong  has  been  presented  to  the  mind. 
Under  the  word  '  right '  is  included  what  is  or  seems  to  be  wise,  good, 
expedient,  suitable,  useful,  timely,  and  the  like  ;  nor  do  I  of  course 
overlook  the  fact  that  a  vast  deal  of  conduct,  and  that  even  of  the 
highest  stamp  of  virtue,  is  unconscious — that  is,  the  result  of  the 
motive  of  right  become  habitual.  But,  waiving  a  great  many  questions 
that  might  be  put  as  to  the  respective  forces  of  particular  motives  on 
the  one  side,  and  habit  or  passion  on  the  other,  in  deciding  the  con- 
duct of  mankind,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  central  or  crucial 
point  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and  regard  merely  the  action  of  the  will 
(free  but  not  spontaneous)  in  all  cases  where  there  has  been  irpoaipscris 
or  preference,  and  where  there  have  been  motives  pulling,  however 
feebly  and  unsuccessfully,  in  different  directions.  For  this  is  the  root 
of  all  philosophy  of  moral  agency. 

And  so  men  have  ever  felt  it  to  be.  Those  who  advocate  the  spon- 
taneity of  the  will  are  actuated  by  an  honourable  and  praiseworthy 
desire  to  preserve  the  fact  of  personal  responsibility,  and  to  cherish 
the  idea  of  moral  duty.  Unless,  therefore,  a  theory  of  Determinism 
can  be  promulged  that  does  not  conflict  even  in  appearance,  much 
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less  in  reality,  with  these  necessaries  of  moral  life,  but  little  progress 
will  be  made  towards  convincing  the  generality  of  mankind  as  to  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  men 
attach  practical  importance  to  the  spontaneity  of  the  will,  so  much 
the  more  is  it  incumbent  on  them  to  allege  some  evidence  on  its  be- 
half, or  at  least  to  give  some  rational  explanation  of  the  modus 
operandi.  It  is  of  no  use  to  put  us  off  with  appeals  to  the  testimony 
of  consciousness,  delusive  upon  the  face  of  it,  or  with  conclusions, 
like  Sir  W.  Hamilton's,  that  undetermined  freedom  of  the  will  is  a 
necessary  and  yet  inconceivable  postulate  of  the  understanding. 
Attempts  at  explanation  are  therefore  sometimes  made,  and  generally 
in  the  same  direction — that  is,  by  invoking  the  power  of  reflection. 
Thus  Professor  Bain  ascribes  to  the  mind  an  inherent  power  of  se- 
lecting one  motive  out  of  many,  and,  by  attending  to  it  alone,  of 
conferring  upon  it  a  predominant  influence.  With  this  may  be 
compared  Bishop  Butler's  remarks  in  the  dissertation  Of  the  Nature 
of  Virtue,  in  which,  referring  to  Epictetus  as  an  authority,  he  speaks 
of  a  c  capacity  of  reflecting  upon  actions  and  characters,  and  making 
them  an  object  to  our  thought,'  with  a  view  to  approval  or  disapproval 
as  the  case  may  be.  But  so  far  as  this  is  intended  (as  by  Butler  it 
was  probably  not)  to  get  rid  of  determination  by  motives,  it  is  plainly 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  has  been  expressly  met  and  denied  by 
Spinoza.  '  To  the  second  objection  I  reply  by  denying  that  we  have 
any  free  power  of  suspending  our  judgment.'  Or  more  profoundly 
elsewhere  :  '  Will  and  understanding  are  the  same  things.'  (II.  Prop. 
49.)  For  even  granting  that  the  understanding  determines  the  will, 
is  there  nothing  that  determines  the  understanding  ? 

But  the  plain  fact  is  that  this  imaginary  balancing  of  motives  by 
regular  process  of  reflection  and  attention  describes  nothing  that 
takes  place  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  mankind,  and  it  is  to  the 
original  constitution  of  the  human  race  as  set  forth  to  us  in  evolution 
that  we  must  resort  for  an  explanation  of  the  facts  as  they  really 
occur.  Let  us  recall  what  has  been,  so  we  venture  to  maintain, 
already  established.  First  we  have  seen  that  the  origin  of  the  will 
must  be  placed  in  the  primitive  instinct  of  self-preservation,  whereby 
the  first  man,  and  so  his  descendants  after  him,  was  prompted  to 
pursue  all  that  made  for,  and  to  resist  whatever  made  against,  the 
requirements  of  his  own  existence.  We  saw,  moreover,  in  my  former 
paper,3  that  conscience  is  that  first  effort  of  reflection  by  the  self- 
conscious  mind  which  pronounced  all  that  made  for  existence  of  self 
to  be  right,  and  all  that  made  against  it  to  be  wrong.  Therefore  it 
follows  that  the  mind  must  needs  present  to  the  will,  under  the  form 
of  Tightness,  that  course  of  action  which  it  deems  conducive  to  the 
preservation  of  self,  and  towards  which  the  will  is  determined  by  its 

3  Nineteenth  Century,  July  1878. 
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own  natural  instinct.  It  is  possible  that  analysis  of  what  is  essen- 
tially one  and  the  same  process  may  be  somewhat  misleading,  and  I 
venture  upon  it  with  hesitation.  But  surely,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
case  stands  in  respect  of  moral  free  agency  as  it  is  here  represented. 
There  is  the  natural  inclination  of  the  will  towards  what  the  mind 
declares  to  be  right,  and  there  is,  in  consequence,  the  natural  supre- 
macy of  conscience  presenting  Tightness  to  the  will  as  the  one  all- 
constraining  motive  of  moral  conduct. 

Thus  then  is  Tightness,  regarded  as  a  motive,  restored  to  its 
proper  place  and  due  dignity  in  the  constitution  of  man.  Compare, 
for  instance,  this  account  of  the  matter  with  that  which  represents 
the  free  agent  balancing  between  conflicting  motives  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  deciding  by  some  mysterious  inherent  power  in  favour  of 
one  or  the  other.  Free  will  does  not  consist,  as  with  Professor  Bain, 
in  an  undetermined  power  of  isolating  one  motive  out  of  many,  but 
in  following  a  continuously  pressing  impulse  towards  conduct  which 
the  mind  decides  to  be  such  as  makes  for  our  physical  and  (but  this 
afterwards)  our  moral  self-preservation.  Nor  is  it  (as  with  Butler) 
the  capacity  of  reflecting  upon  actions  and  characters  that  makes  us 
free,  but  rather  the  necessity  of  reflecting  upon,  or  having  regard  to, 
our  own  selves  and  their  natural  requirements.  We  degrade  the 
right  if  we  look  upon  it  as  one  out  of  many  possible  motives  ;  it  is 
rather,  as  we  have  seen,  a  ceaseless,  ubiquitous,  all-pervading,  and 
purely  natural  motion,  striving  against  the  merely  animal  passions 
and  the  opposing  forces  by  which  we  are  perpetually  endangered ;  for 
we  can  never  think  ourselves  out  of  ourselves,  or  forget  our  own 
existence.  And  therefore  to  follow  nature,  to  observe  self-interest, 
to  obey  free  will,  to  pursue  virtue,  and  to  strive  after  duty,  are  at 
root  one  and  the  same  thing. 

e  At  this  point  I  transcribe  once  more  some  sentences  from  Spinoza's 
Ethics  bearing  upon  the  matter  we  have  in  hand.  These  will  not 
only  serve  to  show  the  profound  agreement  between  his  system  and 
the  moral  philosophy  of  evolution,  but  they  will  also  indicate  the 
direction  towards  which  moral  teaching,  under  the  guidance  of  evo- 
lution, will  naturally  tend. 

By  good  I  understand  that  which  we  know  for  certain  TO  BE  USEFUL  xo  us. 
(IV.  Def.) 

By  evil  I  understand  that  which  we  know  for  certain  prevents  us  from  enjoying 
something  good.  (Definitions,  Part  IV.) 

Every  one  by  the  law  of  his  nature  NECESSABILY  desires  that  which  he  deems 
good,  and  shuns  that  which  he  deems  evil.  (IV.  Prop.  19.) 

The  '  necessity '  is  just  what  evolution  explains  and  accounts  for. 

The  more  an  individual  seeks  that  which  is  useful  to  him — that  is,  THE  MOKE  HE 
STRIVES  AND  is  ABLE  TO  CONSEBVE  HIS  STATE  OF  BEING — the  greater  is  the  virtue 
•with  which  he  is  endowed,  and  contrariwise.  (IV.  Prop.  20.) 

No  one  can  desire  to  be  happy,  to  do  aright,  and  to  live  a  good  life,  who  does 
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not  at  the  same  time  desire  to  be,  to  act,  and  to  live — that  is,  to  exist  in  act.     (IV. 
Prop.  21.) 

NO  VIRTUE  CAN  BE  CONCEIVED   PEIOB  TO   THIS,  TEE  SELF-PKESEKVATIVE  EFFOKT. 

(IV.  Prop.  22.) 

To  act  absolutely  from  virtuous  motives  is  in  us  nothing  "but  to  act  under  the  guid- 
ance of  reason,  to  live,  and  to  preserve  our  state  of  being ;  and  these  three  signify  the 
same  thing,  on  the  ground  of  seeking  the  useful  or  our  own  good.  (IV.  Prop.  24.) 

The  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  nothing  more  than  an  emotion  of  joy  or  of 
sorrow,  in  so  far  as  we  ourselves  are  conscious  of  the  same.  (IV.  Prop.  8.) 

The  free  man  (i.e.  he  who  lives  by  the  dictates  of  reason)  thinks  of  nothing 
less  than  of  death.  (IV.  Prop.  67.) 

What  a  world  of  profound  meaning  and  of  practical  truth  lies  in 
this  last  sentence  !  We  may  not,  however,  linger  upon  the  line  of 
thought  which  it  opens  up,  but  must  hasten  to  complete  our  task  by 
pointing  out,  what  indeed  is  already  sufficiently  apparent,  that,  as  in 
the  progress  of  civilised  society  the  mind  transfers  the  idea  of  right- 
ness  from  that  which  it  conceives  as  due  to  itself  to  that  which  it 
conceives  as  due  to  others,  so  by  the  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  help 
but  present  to  the  will  the  same  imperative  motive  towards  doing  our 
duty  to  our  neighbour,  to  society,  to  law,  to  the  moral  ideal — lastly, 
to  God  Himself.  I  have  in  my  previous  paper  traced  the  history  of 
this  process  through  its  seven  most  obvious  stages,  and  we  have  but 
to  picture  to  ourselves  the  will  in  the  attitude  of  waiting  upon  the 
conscience  while  it  slowly  elaborates  from  materials  afforded  by  an 
ever-increasing  experience  notions  of  abstract  right  and  principles  of 
universal  duty.  Granted  the  first  step,  as  explained  in  the  previous 
paper,  that  primitive  man  was  able  to  cross  the  (rather  imaginary) 
gulf  that  separates  the  persuasion  of  his  own  right  to  exist  from  the 
conviction  that  other  people  have  the  same  right ;  and  all  the  rest 
follows  naturally  and  in  due  order.  The  possibility  of  doing  this  is 
indeed  denied  by  that  curious  state  s  of  mind  which  delights  in  con- 
juring up  difficulties,  and  then  blankly  staring  at  them  without  an 
attempt  either  to  remove  them  by  its  own  exertions,  or  even  to 
investigate  any  explanation  that  has  been  proffered.  In  philosophy 
this  indolent  non  potest  often  stands  for  plain  non  possumus. 

But  to  the  question  how  it  is  possible  for  primitive  man  to  have 
made  this  transfer,  I  reply  by  asking,  much  more  pertinently,  how 
could  he  possibly  avoid  doing  so,  the  moment  he  became  conscious, 
first  of  himself,  then  of  other,  beings  like  himself?  No  doubt  the 
struggle  for  existence  could  not  of  itself  confer  the  power  in  question, 
but  the  struggle  for  existence  become  self-conscious  must  needs  do  so 
by  mere  force  of  inevitable  contrast.  That  he  himself  had  the  right 
to  live  was  man's  first  moral  inference  drawn  from  his  experience  of 
things  as  they  were.  That  others  had  the  same  right  as  himself  was 
the  second  and  equally  irresistible  inference  drawn  from  the  recog- 
nition of  the  similarity  betwixt  himself  and  them.  He  saw  human 
beings — his  own  children,  brethren,  and  kinsfolk — marked  by  every 
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distinctive  feature  of  humanity  that  he  himself  possessed,  precisely 
alike  in  their  desires  and  wants,  addressing,  in  short,  to  him  a  claim 
for  life  and  human  treatment  which  I  cannot  do  better  than  express 
in  the  words  of  Shylock  : — 

Have  we  not  eyes  ?  have  we  not  bands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  pas- 
sions? fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same 
diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and 
summerf  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if 
you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge  ?  If  we 
are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in  that. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter  then  briefly  thus — if  so  hackneyed  a 
quotation  may  be  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  its  appositeness  to  the 
point  at  issue — the  first  man  who  thought  was  also  the  first  man  who 
began  to  say  Homo  sum,  nihil  humanum  a  me  alienum  puto. 

But  it  must  not  for  one  moment  be  forgotten  that,  however  far 
conscience  may  travel  in  the  path  of  transferring  the  idea  of  lightness  to 
other  interests  besides  our  own,  it  never  departs,  and  never  can  depart, 
from  its  original  instinct  of  regarding  that  which  is  due  to  the  needs 
of  our  own  existence.  To  understand  this  thoroughly  is  essential  to  my 
argument.  When  men  say  '  I  act  in  this  manner  because  it  is  due  to 
my  neighbour,  or  to  justice,  or  to  God,'  they  are  apt  to  think  that 
they  have  stated  the  motives  for  their  conduct  exhaustively.  In 
point  of  fact  they  have  omitted  the  words  which  give  to  their 
assertion  its  real  meaning,  and  which  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  first  act  of  duty  ever  done  and  the  last  that  ever  will  be  done  by 
mortal  man.  They  should  add  '  from  me,'  for  the  motive  of  what  is 
due  to  me  from  myself  underlies  all  phases  of  conduct  from  that  of 
the  primitive  barbarian  up  to  the  crowning  glory  of  self-sacrifice 
itself.  The  mere  mention  of  the  words  is  not  indeed  practically 
necessary ;  rather  it  may  plausibly  be  urged  that  their  omission  bears 
testimony  to  the  unconscious  regularity  of  the  ever-pressing  motive, 
derived  from  the  original  self-preservative  impulse,  in  which  our  moral 
free  agency  consists.  Men  do  not  mention  themselves  precisely  be- 
cause unconsciousness  is  of  the  very  essence  of  self-determination,  but 
none  the  less  are  the  rights  of  our  own  existence,  the  needs  of  our  own 
being,  in  the  last  resource  the  determining  motive  of  all  virtuous 
action.  The  rights  of  others  are  of  the  nature  of  particular  motives 
which  can  be  balanced  against  the  inherited  passions  or  merely  selfish 
prepossessions  that  constitute  what  we  call  temptations,  or  induce- 
ment to  wrong.  Between  these,  and  among  them,  there  moves, 
taking  to  itself  the  form  of  free  will,  the  original  impulse  to  preserve 
ourselves,  grown  now  into  its  fairer  and  larger  proportions  of  pre- 
serving our  honour,  dignity,  repose  of  mind,  harmony  with  nature, 
obedience  to  God.  And  this  it  is  which  ultimately  decides  our 
conduct  in  the  right  direction,  all  the  more  effectually  in  proportion 
as  the  inward  movement  is  unconscious  and  therefore  the  less  exposed 
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to  friction  or  attraction  from  without.  And  this  is  what  we  mean  by 
a  self-contained  character,  by  a  will  firmly  set  on  good,  by  a  nature 
capable  of  forming  and  of  keeping  high  and  noble  resolutions. 

Wherever,  then,  there  is  moral  action  at  all,  there  is  also  the 
presentation  of  self-existence  by  the  conscience  to  the  will,  which 
again  is  itself  but  the  original  instinct  of  self-preservation.  Whether 
it  be,  as  in  its  lowest  and  most  obvious  type,  the  maintenance  of 
bodily  health  by  abstinence,  or  the  welfare  of  the  society  to  which  we 
belong  (but  against  which  we  too  have  our  natural  rights),  or  obe- 
dience to  law  from  fear  of  consequences,  or  the  sacrifice  of  self  for  a 
moral  ideal,  there  is,  and  there  can  be,  no  virtuous  conduct  worthy  of 
the  name  which  does  not  revolve  as  it  were  upon  ourselves  :  that  is — 
for  to  this  our  argument  has  conducted  us — which  is  not  purely  a 
spiritual  thing.  In  illustration  of  this  I  will  adduce  the  most 
memorable  instance  of  the  triumph  of  spirit  over  self,  and  again  of 
self  (in  a  different  sense)  over  motives,  that  the  world,  with  one  only 
exception,  has  ever  witnessed. 

Let  us  consider  attentively  the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  Socrates, 
as  represented  in  the  Crito,  discussed  the  question  whether  he- 
ought  to  accept  the  offer  of  escape  made  to  him  by  his  friends,  or 
stay  in  prison  patiently  to  await  his  death.  There  may  possibly 
remain  a  faint  touch  of  the  old  ironical  (I  suppose  one  may  not  say 
mocking)  spirit  in  that  part  of  the  dialogue  where  the  Laws  are 
explaining  to  Socrates  how  very  wrong  it  would  be  to  disobey  or 
injure  the  country  to  which  he  had  owed  all.  that  made  life  worth 
living.  There  may  at  least  be  a  suspicion  that  in  the  speaker's 
inmost  mind  the  debt  was  more  than  cancelled  by  the  late  con- 
demnation ;  there  is  more  than  a  suspicion  that  he  did  not  expect  his 
hearers  to  be  convinced  by  this  method  of  argument  alone.  But  all 
this  vanishes  in  a  moment  when  (ch.  xiv.)  the  appeal  comes  to  be 
made  to  him,  Socrates,  personally,  to  him  above  all  other  Athenians 
(oi>x  TJtcMTTa  'A0v)vat(0v  as,  aXX'  sv  Tois  /iaXttrra),  and  when  the 
alternative  is  presented  to  him,  that,  like  the  fabulous  wise  man  of 
old,  he  should  yield  to  the  charm  and 

In  a  hollow  world  should  lie  as  dead 

And  lost  to  life  and  use,  and  name  and  fame. 

Then  and  only  then  does  the  true  spirit  of  the  man  flash  forth.  Then 
does  it  become  apparent  that  he  is  dying,  not  merely  or  mainly  to 
obey  the  laws,  but  to  preserve  his  own  self-respect,  his  dignity,  his 
reputation — in  a  word,  his  own  soul.  It  was  the  hold  which  his  past 
methods  of  life  had  given  the  laws  upon  him,  and  the  necessity  of 
'  enduring  to  the  end '  in  consistency  with  himself,  that  made  the 
appeal  so  irresistible  ;  his  seventy  years'  contentment  with  Athens 
and  her  ways ;  his  dislike  of  all  other  places  compared  with  his  own 
city,  where  all  his  days  had  besn  spent ;  the  ignominy  of  flight ;  the 
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still  more  ignominious  taunt  that  he,  an  old  man,  with  few  years  to 
live,  should  thus  shamelessly  cling  to  life — nay,  finally,  the  con- 
sideration of  what  might  be  the  consequences  in  another  world, 
where  '  our  brethren,  the  Laws  in  Hades,  will  not  receive  thee 
kindly,  knowing  that  thou  hast  done  thy  part  in  injuring  us.'  And 
so  we  see  him,  down  to  the  close  of  that  strangely  beautiful  dialogue, 
exercising,  if  ever  man  did,  the  power,  of  free  will  under  the  stress  of 
the  self-preserving  instinct ;  collecting  himself  ever  more  and  more 
upon  the  resources  of  his  own  spirit,  so  that  he  can  warn  his  friends 
that  their  expostulations  must  be  in  vain ;  and  at  the  last  concen- 
trating all  his  energies  into  one  sublime  act  of  self-assertion,  which 
is  yet  pure  self-sacrifice,  and  so  cannot  help  but  assume  the  shape 
and  adopt  the  words  of  religion  :  '  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now,  Crito,  for 
in  this  way  Grod  is  guiding  us.' 

This  is  the  spirit,  born  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and  bearing 
traces  of  its  parentage  on  every  feature,  that  the  philosophy  of  evo- 
lution will  have  to  recommend  to  an  age  that  begins  to  stand  sorely 
in  need,  even  by  its  own  confession,  of  some  new  force  in  the  way  of 
moral  discipline.  And  so  the  remedy  for  our  disorders  will  come,  as 
it  is  wont  to  do,  from  quarters  where  it  is  least  looked  for,  where 
indeed  it  sounds  almost  like  a  paradox  to  expect  remedy  at  all.  The 
restoration  of  the  place  of  self  in  virtue  will  be  due  to  the  recognition 
of  the  place  of  will  and  conscience  in  evolution.  And  then,  just  as 
evolution  is  tending  to  deliver  the  '  average  thinking  man ' — if,  at 
least,  I  may  presume  to  quote  myself  as  an  illustration — from  what 
seems  repulsive  in  materialism,  or  fatalistic  in  nature,  or  incredible 
in  religion,  so  will  it  bring  deliverance  from  what  seems  selfish  in 
morality,  simply  by  assigning  to  self  its  proper  place  as  a  motive  of 
^action.  Then  too  will  education — that  is  to  say,  all  we  mean  by 
moral  influence,  mental  training,  or  spiritual  impressions — discern 
more  clearly  its  appointed  task,  and  enter  with  more  decision  upon 
its  appropriate  functions.  And  these  it  will  discharge  by  appealing 
to  the  inner  consciousness  of  right  traced  to  its  real  origin,  by  re- 
moving external  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  moral  and 
mental  development  of  self,  by  drawing  out  the  true  resources  of  the 
-character,  and  enabling  it  to  walk  in  the  course  prescribed  for  it  by 
its  own  nature  and  discerned  by  its  own  insight;  in  a  word,  by  doing 
that  which  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  same  thing  in  its  religious 
aspect,  described  in  language  that  cannot  be  improved  for  accuracy 
and  vigour,  as  '  being  strengthened  with  might  by  His  Spirit  in  the 
inner  man.' 

Nor  will  this  new  departure  in  the  moral  life  of  mankind  begin  one 
moment  too  soon.  Eather  we  may  thank  God  that  the  explanation 
of  ourselves,  our  origin  and  circumstances,  by  means  of  evolution, 
comes  in  the  very  nick  of  time  to  give  to  human  life  and  morality 
that  regenerative  impulse  for  lack  of  which  the  age  is  plainly  falling 
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into  confusion,  is  being  divided  against  itself  and  its  own  interests, 
is  becoming  a  prey  to  the  genius  of  obstruction  and  the  supremacy 
of  exploded  beliefs  and  antiquated  fashions.  Let  us  collect  a  few 
instances — the  merest  glance  around  will  enable  us  to  do  so — of  the 
way  in  which  prevailing  tendencies  of  thought  have  striven,  not  quite 
successfully,  to  suppress  self  or  individuality,  with  its  needs  and 
rights ;  and  let  us,  if  we  can,  be  contented  with  the  prospect  for 
humanity  which  the  results  disclose. 

The  mention  of  the  word  '  humanity,'  which  I  used  inadvertently, 
will  suggest  the  working  of  the  tendencies  to  which  I  am  referring ; 
we  are  getting  to  think  too  much  of  man  and  too  little  of  men. 
That  which,  for  want  of  a  better  title,  I  may  call  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  is  so  absorbed  in  collective  humanity  that  it  has  no  eye  for  the 
greatness  and  worth  of  separate  personalities,  for  the  sake  of  whose 
perfection  society  exists,  and  not  they  for  the  sake  of  society. 
These  may  be  but  the  units  of  which  society  is  composed,  just  as 
each  star  is  but  a  portion  of  that  abstraction  called  the  universe,  and 
yet  each  is  full  in  and  by  itself  of  interest  and  solemn  issues,  and 
4  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory.'  And  then,  following 
up  this  trace,  we  may  discern  the  same  spirit  of  the  age  preaching 
up  benevolence  and  what  it  calls  altruism,  till,  in  the  enforced  absence 
of  self-regarding  virtue  (word  too  heroic  for  these  degenerate  days!), 
benevolence  evaporates  in  sentiment,  and  altruism  is  mere  selfishness, 
of  a  meddlesome  and  tiresome  kind,  in  disguise.  And  then  it  goes 
on  to  dwell  upon  the  duty  and  necessity  of  sacrifice,  without  un- 
happily stopping  to  consider  that  sacrifice  can  only  be  acceptable  to 
the  Creator,  or  worthy  of  the  creature,  if  there  be  a  genuine  '  self '  fit 
for  the  altar  upon  which  the  offering  is  to  be  made :  nay,  in  the 
baser  kinds  of  literature,  the  spirit  of  the  age  descends — a  most 
hateful  symptom — to  sacrificing  excellence  for  objects  that  are  plainly 
wrong  and  persons  that  are  absolutely  undeserving.  In  respect  of 
science  the  same  spirit  (not,  however,  as  displayed  by  the  masters 
of  science),  while  rejoicing  in  the  contemplation  of  the  irresistible 
power  or  overwhelming  sweep  of  general  law,  fails  to  perceive  that 
the  crowning  glory  of  law  has  been  to  produce  a  free,  self-determined 
personality  of  whom  it  may  with  truth  be  affirmed  :  *  Thou  madest 
him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  Thy  hands  ;  Thou  hast  put 
all  things  under  his  feet.' 

And  then,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  spirit  of  the  age  goes  on 
to  strike  a  more  deadly  blow  at  religion,  and  that  too  while  wearing 
the  garb  of  profound  humility,  than  all  the  criticism  in  the  world 
put  together  could  hope  to  equal.  It  thinks  to  honour  (rod  by  de- 
grading man,  and  affects  to  regard  the  creature  as  something  too 
insignificant  for  the  personal  care  and  fatherly  love  of  the  Creator. 
It  can  ask  the  old  question  :  '  What  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of 
him  ? '  but  cannot  wait  to  hear  the  answer,  equally  old  :  '  Thou  hast 
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crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour.'  Or  passing  into  yet  another 
phase  of  religious  self-depreciation,  from  sheer  lack  of  reasonable 
self-assertion,  which  need  not  cease  to  be  modest  because  it  insists 
on  being  determined,  the  age  is  wont  to  fall  back  upon  what  is 
authoritative  and  traditional  for  its  beliefs,  while,  by  a  strange  but 
intelligible  inconsistency,  it  demands,  with  a  kind  of  glee,  full  and 
unchecked  liberty  for  any  man  whatever  to  believe  and  propagate 
any  delusions  he  pleases,  regardless  of  the  injury  that  may  be  inflicted 
upon  the  physical  or  mental  interests  of  those  who  have  to  endure 
the  consequences  of  folly.  We  have,  in  truth,  elaborated  a  new 
formula  in  these  latter  days  of  wisdom — the  right  divine  of  thinking 
wrongly — which  we  greatly  prefer  to  the  power  divine  of  thinking 
rightly.  And  with  many  a  smooth  word  of  welcome  for  positive 
science,  there  is  yet  a  perpetual  tendency  to  warn  her  off  from  this 
or  that  spot  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  men  betray  at  almost 
every  step  a  pathetic,  because  so  natural,  desire  not  to  be  con- 
strained— at  all  events,  not  just  yet — to  believe  against  their  pre- 
possessions that  things  are  as  competent  investigation  has  pronounced 
them  to  be.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  almost  incredible 
display  of  intellectual  energy  by  which  the  age  is  characterised  is 
out  of  all  proportion  witli  the  moral  forces  of  will  and  character,  by 
which  these  alone  can  be  in  the  long  run  profitably  employed.  There 
is  visibly  apparent  a  singular  want  of  self-respect,  and  of  the  virtues 
which  self-respect  engenders,  patience,  reticence,  dignity,  and  that 
settled  unity  of  purpose  that  makes  an  epoch  not,  it  may  be,  so  great 
in  itself  as  fruitful  of  greatness  in  succeeding  years.  Wherefore,  to 
sum  the  matter  up,  in  every  department  of  thought  and  action 
(physical  science,  perhaps,  for  the  present  excepted)  the  age  requires 
to  have  addressed  to  it  that  ancient  admonition  which,  however 
*  stale,'  can  never  be  '  unprofitable  '  in  times  like  ours  : — 

This  above  all :  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

T.  W.  FOWLE. 
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THE  DRINK  DIFFICULTY. 

DRINK  has  always  been  a  difficulty.  In  all  ages  individuals  have 
made  great  mistakes  as  to  the  quantity  of  intoxicating  liquor  which 
it  was  beneficial  for  them  to  consume. 

Intoxication  is  a  species  of  poisoning,  inasmuch  as  alcohol  is  a 
brain  poison ;  and,  at  first  sight,  it  seems  strange  that  any  one  should 
wish,  even  temporarily,  to  damage  that  thinking  power  which  is  the 
sole  distinction  between  the  human  animal  and  the  beasts  which 
perish.  But  there  are  some  obvious  explanations  of  this  apparent 
anomaly. 

First  of  all,  alcoholic  drinks  are  to  many  very  delicious  beverages. 
A  Quaker  was  once  sitting  in  a  public-house,  when  a  man  came  in 
blowing  his  fingers  and  said,  '  Bring  me  a  glass  of  brandy — I  am  so 
cold ; '  one  speedily  followed  who  had  been  running  hard,  and  he 
called  out,  '  Bring  me  a  glass  of  brandy — I  am  so  hot.'  Then  said 
the  Quaker  quietly  from  his  corner,  '  Bring  me  a  glass  of  brandy  be- 
cause I  likes  it.'  He  spoke  the  truth.  Would  not  the  great  bulk  of 
those  who  talk  about  health,  fashion,  &c.,  say  the  same  thing  if  they 
spoke  from  their  hearts  ? 

Then  there  is  so  much  misery  in  the  world,  that  it  is  easy  enough 
to  understand  Byron's  lines  : — 

Man  is  a  reasonable  being, 
Therefore  he  gets  drunk. 

But  the  poets  have  much  of  responsibility  in  this  matter.  i  Bowl ' 
rhymes  with  '  soul.'  Many  of  our  most  beautiful  songs  are  drinking 
songs,  and  somehow  or  other  it  has  come  to  -pass  that  although 
drunkenness  is  now  pretty  generally  condemned  '  from  the  teeth  out- 
wards '  as  Carlyle  has  it,  yet  drinking  is  still  looked  upon  as  a 
delightful  and  honourable  exercise  for  rational  beings.  But  '  no 
excess.'  Oh  1  no.  No  one  favours  excess. 

But  though  no  one  favours  excess,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that,  as  a  nation,  we  do  exceed,  and  that  140,000,OOOL  per  annum 
is  far  too  much  to  be  spent  on  a  brain  poison  by  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  If  drink  were  merely  a  harmless  luxury,  the  above 
sum  would  be  a  startling  national  expenditure  ;  but  when  we  reflect 
that  the  consumption  of  this  drink  is,  by  the  almost  unanimous 
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testimony  of  our  judges,  police,  prison,  and  poor-law  authorities,  and 
all  those  in  a  position  to  know  the  habits  of  the  people,  pronounced 
to  be  the  main  cause  of  crime  and  pauperism,  it  becomes  truly 
alarming.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  question  becomes  of  vital 
and  pressing  importance  :  What  should  be  the  relation  of  the  State 
towards  alcohol  ? 

The  late  Charles  Buxton,  M.P.,  in  his  celebrated  essay  on  How  to 
stop  Drunkenness,  said  : — 

Looking,  then,  at  the  manifold  and  frightful  evils  that  spring  from  drunkenness* 
•we  think  we  were  justified  in  saying  that  it  is  the  most  dreadful  of  all  the  ills  that 
afflict  the  British  Isles.  We  are  convinced  that  if  a  statesman  who  heartily  wished 
to  do  the  utmost  possible  good  to  his  country  were  thoughtfully  to  inquire  which 
of  the  topics  of  the  day  deserved  the  most  intense  force  of  his  attention,  the  true 
reply,  the  reply  which  would  be  exacted  by  full  deliberation,  would  be  that  he 
should  study  the  means  by  which  this  worst  of  plagues  can  be  stayed.  The 
intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  religious  welfare  of  our  people,  their  material 
comforts,  their  domestic  happiness,  are  all  involved.  The  question  is  whether 
millions  of  our  countrymen  should  be  helped  to  become  happier  and  wiser — 
whether  pauperism,  lunacy,  disease,  and  crime  shall  be  diminished — whether 
multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  children  shall  be  aided  to  escape  from  utter  ruin  of 
body  and  soul.  Surely  such  a  question  as  this,  enclosing  within  its  limits  con- 
sequences so  momentous,  ought  to  be  weighed  with  earnest  thought  by  all  our 
patriots. 

The  dear  old  formula,  '  You  can't  make  people  sober  by  Act  of 
Parliament,'  has  almost  died  a  natural  death.  It  was  very  useful  to 
the  stationary  party  for  many  years ;  but  the  answer  to  it  was  so 
simple  that  at  last  it  has  pretty  nearly  gone  the  way  of  all  fallacies. 
If l  you  can't  make  men  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament,'  then  repeal  all 
the  restrictive  acts  at  present  in  force.  They  are  worse  than  useless, 
for  they  are  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  yet  utterly  ineffective  (if  the 
formula  be  true)  to  diminish  the  evil  at  which  they  profess  to  be 
aimed.  In  other  words  it  is  said  '  Let  us  have  free  trade.'  But  in  all 
my  experience  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  man  who  was  prepared 
to  advocate  free  trade  in  drink  in  its  integrity.  Many  a  man  will 
say  that  he  does  so,  but,  when  you  come  to  cross-examine  him,  you 
will  always  find  that  he  is  in  favour  of  some  restriction  or  other, 
either  relating  to  the  character  of  the  traders,  their  numbers,  or 
the  mode  a,nd  time  in  which  their  business  is  to  be  transacted.  In 
short,  I  doubt  whether  there  can  be  found  any  public  man  who  will 
boldly  say :  c  I  think  every  man  should  be  free  to  enter  on  the  drink 
trade  and  to  exert  himself  to  do  as  large  a  business  as  possible ' — 
which  is  the  merit  and  glory  of  every  business  really  beneficial  to  the 
public.  There  is,  then,  a  virtual  unanimity  in  the  opinion  that  the 
law  should  take  sufficient  steps  to  make  the  liquor  trade  a  safe 
trade,  one  rather  advantageous  than  injurious  to  the  public.  It  is 
when  we  come  to  consider  how  this  is  to  be  done  that  our  principal 
divergences  of  opinion  arise. 
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So  long  ago  as  1504  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  empowering 
'  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  within  their  auctorite  to  rejecte  and  put 
away  eomen  ale  selling  in  townes  and  places  where  they  shall  thynke 
convenient.'  This  seems  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  our 
licensing  system.  But  there  was  this  difference.  Then  the  rule 
appears  to  have  been,  any  one  may  sell  ale  unless  he  is  prohibited  by 
the  justices.  Now  the  rule  is,  no  one  may  sell  strong  drink  unless 
he  is  permitted  by  the  magistrates.  Then  the  rule  apparently  was, 
free  trade  with  magisterially  fixed  exceptions.  Now  it  is  prohibition 
with  magisterially  licensed  exceptions.  Space  will  not  permit  of  pursu- 
ing the  history  of  the  licensing  system  through  all  its  vicissitudes 
until  it  arrived  at  its  present  state  of  elaborate  and  incomprehensible 
perfection.  But  no  one  can  deny  that  the  greatest  efforts  have 
been  made  to  render  it  as  perfect  a  system  as  possible. 

In  my  humble  opinion  all  attempts  to  make  the  trade  in  a  brain 
poison  beneficial  to  the  community  must,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
be  a  failure,  for  you  cannot  regulate  an  irregularity.  But  I  ara 
anxious  to  show  that  those  who  hold  an  opposite  opinion  have  doiae 
their  very  best  and  have  had  a  fair  trial  for  their  attempts.  The 
paternal  government  has  carefully  and  laboriously  occupied  itself, 
over  and  over  again,  with  arranging  how,  when,  where,  and  by 
whom,  alcoholic  beverages  should  be  dispensed  to  the  public.  The 
magistrates,  who  for  generations  have  acted  as  the  trustees  of  the 
public  in  this  matter,  have  exercised  their  discretion  in  picking  out 
those  men  and  those  houses  which  they  thought  most  suited  for  the 
business,  and  the  Legislature  has  periodically  busied  itself  in  making 
fresh  regulations  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  trade  should  be  carried 
on.  The  structure  of  the  houses,  the  very  dimensions  of  the  sign- 
boards, and  the  size  of  the  letters  over  the  door,  have  all  been  insisted 
upon.  The  length  of  time  during  which  the  drink-seller's  business 
should  be  permitted  each  day  has  been  the  subject  of  endless  dis- 
cussion and  of  innumerable  enactments.  It  is  fresh  in  our  recollec- 
tions how  the  late  Government  curtailed  the  hours  of  sale  from  an 
average  of  twenty-one  hours  per  day  to  seventeen,  and  how  the 
present  Government,  immediately  on  taking  office,  hastened  to 
restore  some  of  the  lost  time  and  to  provide  for  longer  hours  of'" 
drinking  in  public-houses  throughout  the  metropolis  and  other  large 
places* 

It  seems  to  prove  how  fearful  and  wonderful  a  thing  the  licensing 
system  is  when  we  find  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  State 
holding  so  strongly  to  an  hour  or  two  more  or  lees  for  drinking  purposes 
as  vital  points  of  controversy  in  their  policy.  It  is  clear  that  the 
places  and  times  of  selling  have  been  well  considered,  and  I  need 
hardly  add  that  the  best  of  men  have  been  selected  to  carry  on  the 
trade. 

I  do  not  learn  this  merely  from  their  own  statements,  asserted 
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and  asseverated  with  the  greatest  vehemence  whenever  they  hold 
their  festive  gatherings;  but  I  find  it  perpetually  corroborated  by 
members  of  Parliament  of  various  politics,  who  at  the  above-men- 
tioned feasts  continually  declare  their  unbounded  regard,  admiration, 
and  esteem  for  the  licensed  victuallers  and  beersellers  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  maintain  large  and  expensive  asylums  for  the 
decayed  members  of  their  profession,  they  subscribe  liberally  to 
charitable  institutions,  and  they  are  greatly  addicted  to  the  restoring 
and  building  of  places  of  worship  belonging  to  various  religious 
denominations.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  their  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches.  He  would  indeed  be  a  careless  observer  who  would  say 
that,  if  the  liquor  trade  be  injurious,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  men  who 
have  it  in  charge. 

But,  more  than  this,  the  Legislature  has  more  than  once  made 
interesting  experiments  as  to  the  precise  form  in  which  alcohol 
should  be  administered  to  the  public.  In  the  year  1830  a  great 
outcry  was  made  as  to  the  evils  caused  by  public-houses,  and  it  was 
supposed  that,  somehow  or  other,  because  these  houses  were  mono- 
polies, it  was  the  monopoly  which  caused  the  evil,  and  not  the  drink. 
So  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  Government  made  a  '  supreme 
effort,'  and  passed  the  Beer  Bill,  which  virtually  established  free  trade 
in  beer  throughout  England  and  Wales — '  good  wholesome  beer,'  as 
the  phrase  then  was.  I  believe  that  this  step  was  taken  from  the 
purest  and  most  patriotic  motives.  It  was  no  easy  task  for  any 
government  to  run  counter  to  those  great  vested  interests  in  the  sale 
of  drink,  which  were  already  foreshadowing  the  gigantic  proportions 
to  which  they  have  since  attained.  Those  who  then  had  the  mono- 
poly embodied  in  the  public-house  system  dreaded  the  open  com- 
petition of  the  beersellers  under  the  new  system  ;  and  it  is  said  (I 
know  not  with  how  much  truth)  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  de- 
clared that  his  triumph  over  the  said  monopolists  was  as  great  a 
victory  as  that  of  Waterloo.  But  what  was  the  result  ?  Sydney 
Smith,  who  was  a  supporter  of  the  Bill,  wrote  within  a  few  weeks  of 
the  passing  of  the  new  law :  '  The  new  Beer  Act  has  begun  to  operate. 
Everybody  is  drunk.  Those  who  are  not  singing  are  sprawling.  The 
sovereign  people  are  in  a  beastly  state.' l  It  was  soon  seen  what  mis- 
chief had  been  done,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  get  Parliament  to 
retrace  its  steps.  As  we  all  know,  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  repeal  a 
bad  law  as  to  pass  a  good  one ;  and  thus,  in  addition  to  the  interest 
of  the  public-house  party,  we  had  the  vast  numbers  who  had  entered 
on  the  beer  trade  under  the  new  system  to  contend  against  in  any 
effort  at  reform. 

Lord  Brougham  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  new  Beer  Act, 
though  he  wished  to  have  a  provision  to  prevent  drinking  on  the 
premises.  But  the  practical  men  insisted  upon  the  policy  of  giving 
1  Lady  Holland's  Mtimoirs  of  Sydney  Smith. 
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facilities  for  being  '  drunk  on  the  premises.'  His  lordship  soon  saw 
and  deplored  the  blunder  that  had  been  made,  and  made  a  new  effort 
in  the  Upper  House  to  get  the  Act  repealed  in  1838.  In  one  of  his 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  his  lordship  said  : — 

To  what  good  was  it  that  the  Legislature  should  pass  laws  to  punish  crime,  or 
that  their  lordships  should  occupy  themselves  in  finding  out  modes  of  improving  the 
morals  of  the  people  by  giving  them  education  ?  What  could  be  the  use  of 
sowing  a  little  seed  here  and  plucking  up  a  weed  there,  if  these  beershops  were  to  be 
continued  that  they  might  go  on  to  sow  the  seeds  of  immorality  broadcast  over  the 
land,  germinating  the  most  frightful  produce  that  ever  had  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  a  civilised  country,  and,  he  was  ashamed  to  add,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Parliament,  and  throwing  its  baleful  influences  over  the  whole  community  ? 

I  suppose  it  will  be  admitted  that  in  the  twenty-eight  years 
which  succeeded  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill  in  1832,  greater 
efforts  were  made  to  advance  the  social,  political,  and  moral  interests 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  than  had  ever  been  made  in  twenty- 
eight  previous  years  of  our  history.  Still  all  these  beneficial  changes 
did  not  seem  to  make  much  impression  on  the  drinking  habits  of 
the  nation;  and  in  1860  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  proposed  a  fresh  and,  as  he  believed,  beneficial 
change  in  the  licensing  system — namely,  what  may  be  called  roughly 
free  trade  in  wine — a  measure  which  he  said  publicly  must  be  tested 
*  by  its  moral  and  social  bearings,'  and  which  he  described  in  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  as  one  of  '  a  nature 
eminently  favourable  to  sobriety.'  There  can  be,  I  think,  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  as  honestly  and  as  earnestly  anxious  to 
promote  sobriety  by  a  dispensation  of  cheap  wine  as  had  been  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  Government  thirty  years  before  to 
accomplish  the  same  good  object  by  the  distribution  of  cheap  beer. 
But  again,  no  good  results  were  visible.  Indeed,  many  close  observers 
maintain  that  these  increased  facilities  for  procuring  wine  have  pro- 
moted drunkenness  among  a  class  previously  not  prone  to  it,  instead 
of  '  weaning '  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  exceeding  from  the  use 
of  stronger  liquors.  This  was  the  effect  which  was  predicted  by 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  at  the  time  when  it  was  passing 
through  Parliament,  although  their  warnings  were  unheeded,  and 
they  were  subjected  to  some  little  ridicule  on  account  of  being 
found  '  in  the  same  boat '  with  the  licensed  victuallers,  who,  as  usual, 
opposed  the  introduction  of  competitors  into  their  trade,  and  for  the 
time  being  were  found  working  along  with  the  Prohibitionists, 
forming  what  the  Times  newspaper  described  as  (  a  curious  alliance 
of  knaves  and  fools,'  though  it  did  not  state  '  which  were  which.' 

In  1869  beer  was  again  taken  in  hand  by  the  Legislature,  and  an  Act 
was  passed  which  placed  the  beerhouses  and  wine  retail  licenses  under 
the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  leaving  them  in  the  same  position 
as  the  public-houses.  But,  with  this  exception,  no  very  material 
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change  was  made  in  the  legal  system  for  the  distribution  of  drink  to 
her  Majesty's  subjects  until  the  passing  of  Mr.  Bruce's  Act  of  1872, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  which  did  great  and  marked 
good,  especially  in  our  large  towns,  during  the  time  that  it  was 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  statute  book  unaltered.  It  was,  however, 
mutilated,  in  the  interest  of  the  drink-sellers,  within  two  years  of  its 
passing.  The  unanimous  testimony  of  all  disinterested  witnesses 
who  had  studied  its  working  was  that  the  provisions  for  shortening 
the  hours  of  sale  were  by  far  the  most  useful  and  beneficial  portion 
of  the  measure. 

Since  1874  the  interest  of  the  drink-sellers  has  been  sufficiently 
strong  in  Parliament  to  prevent,  so  far  as  England  and  Scotland 
are  concerned,  any  changes  being  made  which  would  substantially 
diminish  the  extent  or  the  profits  of  their  trade.  But,  as  regards 
Ireland,  the  case  is  different.  It  became  evident  some  few  years 
ago  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  Irish  nation  revolted  against  the 
trade  in  intoxicating  drink  being  carried  on  in  Ireland  on  Sunday, 
that  being  the  day  on  which  the  people,  especially  in  the  country 
districts,  were  more  open  to  temptation  to  drinking  than  on  any 
other  day  of  the  week.  Steps  were  taken  to  obtain  in  the  House 
of  Commons  a  legislative  recognition  of  that  public  opinion,  and 
to  procure  a  law  enacting  the  cessation  of  what  has  been  termed 
the  '  desolating  trade '  for  one  day  in  the  week.  Their  case  was 
all  the  stronger  from  the  fact  that  in  Scotland  Sunday  closing 
of  public-houses  had  been  in  force  for  twenty-five  years,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Scottish  people.  In  1874 
the  House  of  Commons  refused,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to 
one,  to  accede  to  the  Irish  request.  The  next  year  a  decision  was 
avoided  by  means  of  'talking  out'  the  Bill,  but  in  1876  a  resolu- 
tion in  favour  of  Irish  Sunday  closing  was  carried,  in  a  full  House, 
by  a  majority  of  fifty-seven.  The  settlement  of  the  question  now, 
of  course,  became  only  a  matter  of  time  and  work  ;  but '  the  trade ' 
managed,  by  engaging  a  small  minority  to  employ  every  form  of 
obstruction,  to  stave  off  the  passing  of  the  measure  for  two  years 
more.  In  August  1878  the  Bill  was  passed;  in  October  of  the 
same  year  it  came  into  operation  ;  and  although  Professor  Smyth, 
who  for  several  years  had  had  charge  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  had  conducted  it  with  an  earnestness,  eloquence, 
and  ability,  which  secured  the  respect  of  his  opponents  as  well  as 
the  devoted  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  supporters,  passed  away 
early  in  December,  he  lived  long  enough  to  hear  the  testimonies 
from  every  part  of  Ireland  to  the  blessings  which  the  measure  he  had 
so  unceasingly  advocated  was  already  bringing  to  his  fellow-country- 
men, and  to  a  higher  reward  than  this  no  public  man  need  aspire. 

People  often  talk  as  if  all  these  efforts  for  reform  in  our  liquor 
laws  were  merely  the  doing  of  total  abstainers.  Surely  the  history 
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of  the  measure  which  I  have  just  glanced  at  must  refute  this  idea. 
Here  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  measures  for  Ireland  which  has 
been  passed  for  generations,  and  how  many,  I  wonder,  of  the  men 
who  composed  the  majorities  which  carried  it  were  abstainers  ?  Its 
opponents  were  stated  one  night,  by  an  Irish  Conservative  member, 
to  be  both  '  producers '  and  '  consumers '  of  drink,  and  most  of  its 
supporters  were  consumers  also;  many  of  them  doubtless  believed 
that  drink  is  the  greatest  blessing  which  Providence  has  bestowed  on 
mortals  here  below,  and  acted  on  that  belief.  But  they  voted  for  the 
measure  because  they  thought  that  in  a  matter  affecting  the  order,, 
morality,  and  prosperity  of  the  Irish  nation,  the  voice  of  the  Irish 
nation  ought  to  be  attended  to.  Many  of  them  did  not  believe 
that  the  people  would  benefit  by  the  closing  of  public-houses,  but 
they  could  see  no  reason  why  they  should  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
overrule  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  matter  which  concerned 
their  local  wants  and  interests ;  and  so  they  allowed  Irishmen  to 
try  how  they  liked  being  deprived  of  the  ministrations  of  the 
publican  on  Sundays  for  the  space  of  four  years,  that  being  the  limit 
of  the  Act. 

I  think  that  all  these  legislative  efforts  on  which  I  have  touched^ 
and  their  results  during  the  last  fifty  years,  go  a  long  way  to  prove 
that,  whenever  you  have  increased  the  facilities  for  the  purchase  and 
consumption  of  drink,  you  have  injured  the  public;  and  whenever 
you  have  diminished  those  facilities,  you  have  benefited  the  public. 
A  belief  in  this  doctrine  led  to  the  formation  of  a  tolerably  well- 
known  and  equally  well-abused  body  called  '  The  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Liquor  Traffic.' 

I  have  said  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  policy  of  legislative  regulation, 
has  had  a  fair  trial  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  has 
broken  down.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  all  the  time,  while  the 
law  has  been  thus  attempting  to  regulate  the  consumption  of  drink, 
there  have  been  bands  of  disinterested  and  earnest  men  who  have 
devoted  their  time  and  energies,  to  a  vast  extent,  to  teaching  the 
people  the  evils  of  intoxication,  and  urging  them  to  abandon  the 
abuse  of  drink.  We  have  had  Temperance  Societies,  Teetotal 
Societies,  Good  Templars,  Eechabites,  "Working  Men's  Clubs,  Cocoa 
Palace  Companies,  &c.  There  is  not  a  zealous  clergyman  or  minister 
who  does  not  denounce  drunkenness.  You  can  hardly  take  up  a  news- 
paper without  reading  some  deliverance  by  one  or  other  of  our  judges 
warning  the  people  against  the  habit  which  they  say  leads  to  almost 
all  our  crime.  The  very  doctors  have  lately  taken  to  lifting  up 
their  voices  against  those  drinks  which  they  know  are  as  dear  to  most 
of  their  patients  as  the  apple  of  their  eye.  In  most  towns  there  are 
Temperance  Halls  and  other  institutions  erected  and  sustained  for 
the  direct  purpose  of  teaching  the  people  the  virtues  of  sobriety  and 
thrift.  And  what  has  it  all  come  to  ?  Hear  what  Lord  Aberdare 
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said  the  other  day.  He  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  competent  witness, 
and  I  hardly  think  that  he  can  be  charged  with  being  a  pessimist. 
He  says :  '  In  spite  of  these  and  other  efforts,  we  have  to  admit 
that  in  the  last  ten  years  intoxication  has  rather  increased  than 
decreased.' 

Those  who  formed  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance — very  many 
of  them  the  most  prominent  among  the  workers  whom  I  have 
described — felt  that  it  was  not  likely  that  much  greater  effort  could 
be  made  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated,  and  they  felt  also  that 
there  was  little  probability  of  a  much  more  satisfactory  system  of 
regulation  being  introduced,  after  so  many  statesmen  and  parliaments 
had  already  devoted  their  best  energies  to  the  task  of  perfecting  it. 
Indeed,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  it  had  been  in  the  past, 
so  it  would  be  in  the  future,  and  that,  so  long  as  there  remained  in 
men  a  dormant  appetite  for  intoxicants,  the  surest  way  to  arouse  and 
encourage  that  appetite  was  to  place  temptations  in  its  way,  which 
when  yielded  to  would  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  privileged  indi- 
vidual who  made  his  living  by  supplying  the  liquor.  They  believed, 
in  short,  that  the  publican,  being  'paid  by  results,'  would  always 
hold  his  own  against  all  those  who  voluntarily  and  intermittently 
counselled  the  non-consumption  of  intoxicants.  Appetite  on  one  side, 
and  avarice  on  the  other,  appeared  to  them  to  make  the  conclusion 
inevitable.  So  they  set  to  work  to  create  a  public  opinion,  which  should 
ultimately  enable  them  to  overthrow  the  liquor  traffic — which  the 
Edinburgh  Revieiv  about  that  time  described  as  a  '  nuisance  physi- 
cally, economically,  and  morally.' 

Great  was  the  ridicule  evoked  at  the  announcement  of  such  a 
policy.  A  well-known  writer  has  said  that  every  reform  goes  through 
three  stages.  First  it  is  laughed  at,  then  it  is  said  to  be  contrary 
to  religion,  and  then  everybody  says  that  they  knew  it  before.  The 
supporters  of  the  trade  were  certainly  not  sparing  of  their  jests,  and 
nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  deep  hold  which  the  drinking  system 
had  taken  on  the  public  mind  than  the  fact  that  when  the  friends  of 
the  Alliance  gradually  developed  the  courage  now  and  then  to  make  a 
feeble  joke  in  reply,  it  was  looked  upon  almost  as  an  outrage,  and  the 
unhappy  jesters  were  severely  reproved  by  the  press  for  venturing  to 
talk  lightly  of  such  almost  sacred  subjects  as  the  vested  interests  of 
the  liquor  dealers.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  lingering  idea  still 
among  some  of  our  public  speakers  and  writers  that  it  is  unorthodox 
for  any  Englishman  to  dare  to  make  a  joke  unless  he  is  half  drunk. 
The  religious  argument  as  to  alcohol  being  a  good  creature  of  God 
was  plentifully  brought  into  play,  and  is  not  quite  extinct  even  yet — 
although  I  suppose  nobody  denies  its  being  a  good  creature  when 
used  in  a  good  way — the  whole  argument  being  whether  it  is  a  good 
way  to  use  it,  to  entrust  it  to  a  limited  number  of  men  who  are  to 
make  their  living  by  pressing  its  consumption  on  their  neighbours. 
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We  have  not  reached  the  last  stage  yet,  when  everybody  will  begin 
to  explain  that  they  always  were  opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic,  only 
they  did  not  concur  with  the  wild  and  extreme  men  who  attacked  it  by 
imprudent  methods,  &c.  But  there  are  symptoms  even  of  that  stage 
being  approached. 

When  the  preachers  of  this  new  policy  set  to  work  to  proclaim  it, 
the  liquor  dealers — Demetrius-like — at  first  stirred  up  tumultuous 
opposition.     One  speaker  had  to  creep  through  a  window  and  fly  far 
his  life  from  a  meeting  in  the  Dudley  Town  Hall.     The  Bishop  of 
Exeter  was  pelted  with  flour-bags  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  in  his 
own  city,  drunken  ruffians  scaling  the  platform,  and  breaking  up  the 
meeting  and  the  ribs  of  one  of  the  Alliance  zealots  at  the  same  time. 
I  remember  a  row   at  Sandwich,  where  the   drunken   mob,  armed 
with  cows'  horns,  whistles,  and  other  instruments  of  music,  broke  up 
an  Alliance  meeting  and  threatened  to  throw  the  speakers  into  the 
canal ;  but  the  row  was  worth  undergoing  for  the  sake  of  hearing 
perhaps  the  best,  though  shortest,  speech  ever  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Alliance.     It  was  made  by  one  of  the  drunken  disturbers,  who,  in 
order  to  quiet  him,  was  asked  to  state  publicly  his  objections  to  the 
Alliance.     Turning  to  the  great  brewer  of  the  place,  who  was  sitting 
quietly  by  watching  the  proceedings,  he   said  with  great  gravity :  '  I 
want  to  know  what's  to  become  of  this  gentleman.'     But  ere  long  it 
was  manifest  that  neither  ridicule  nor  rowdyism  could  '  put  down  ' 
the  Alliance.     Wherever  its  meetings  were  held  and  its  advocates 
allowed  a  fair  hearing,  its  principles  were  endorsed   by  enormous 
majorities,  and  I  suppose  even  its  bitterest  opponents  will  admit  that 
at  the  present  time,  amongst  those  who  may  be  called  the  aristocracy 
of  the  working  classes,  it  is  decidedly  among  the  most  popular  and 
most  enthusiastically  supported  political  associations  of  the  day.    Not 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  middle  class  support  it,  and  exactly  as 
we  ascend  in  the  social  scale  do  we  find  less  support  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  liquor  traffic ;  so  that  now  we  have  arrived  at  the 
rather  remarkable  position  when  the  legalised  opportunities  for  in- 
temperance are  strongly  condemned  by  the  working  classes,  who  are 
the  greatest  sufferers  from  their  existence,  and  stoutly  maintained  by 
the  educated  and  wealthier  portions  of  the  community.     We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  education  having  diminished  drunkenness.     When 
shall  we  find  people  sufficiently  educated  to  attack  the  great  causes 
of  drunkenness  ?     To  many  persons  it  will,  no  doubt,  seem  that  the 
upper  classes  must  be  right  in  so  strenuously  supporting  the  present 
system,  and  that,  with  their  intelligence  and  information,  they  must 
be  in  possession  of  facts  proving  its  superiority  over  a  state  of  pro- 
hibition.    But  if  they  are  in  possession  of  these  facts,  they  do  not 
state  them.     All  the  evidence  in  our  possession  is  the  other  way,  and 
overwhelmingly  the  other  way. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
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land  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  prevalence  of  in- 
temperance, which  reported  that  out  of  478  parishes  they  had 
discovered  nearly  forty  in  which  there  was  no  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor, 
and  they  said  that  '  wherever  there  are  no  public-houses,  nor  any 
shops  for  selling  spirits,  there  ceases  to  be  any  intoxication.' 

Ten  years  ago  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury 
appointed  a  similar  committee,  and  they  discovered  in  England, 
within  the  scope  of  their  inquiry, '  upwards  of  1,000  parishes  in  which 
there  is  neither  public-house  nor  beershop,  and  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  these  inducements  to  crime  and  pauperism 
— according  to  the  evidence  before  the  committee — the  intelligence, 
morality,  and  comfort  of  the  people  are  such  as  the  friends  of  tem- 
perance would  have  anticipated.' 

From  Ireland  we  have  similar  testimony.  The  town  of  Bess- 
brook  contains  3,000  inhabitants,  but  no  drink-shop,  and  we  read 
*  there  is  no  drunkenness  in  Bessbrook.'  In  Tyrone  county  there  is  a 
district  of  61^  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  10,000,  where  there 
is  no  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  the  late 
member  for  Tyrone,  in  the  year  1870  stated  in  St.  James's  Hall  con- 
cerning the  district  as  follows  : — '  The  result  has  been,  that  whereas 

O  * 

those  high  roads  were  in  former  times  constant  scenes  of  strife  and 
drunkenness,  necessitating  a  very  considerable  number  of  police  to 
be  located  in  the  district,  at  present  there  is  not  a  single  policeman 
in  that  district ;  the  poor  rates  are  half  what  they  were  before,  and 
all  the  police  and  magistrates  testify  to  the  great  absence  of  crime.' 

Everybody,  I  suppose,  has  heard  of  the  Maine  Law,  which  is  a 
law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  throughout  the  State  of  Maine, 
and  most  people,  I  believe,  imagine  that  it  has  not  been  a  success. 
They  get  this  idea  from  English  travellers,  sometimes  members  of 
Parliament,  who,  in  visiting  that  country,  make  it  a  point  to  en- 
deavour to  break  the  law,  and,  having  succeeded  by  ingenious  and 
crafty  devices,  and  by  the  aid  of  astute  native  law-breakers,  in 
obtaining  a  glass  of  whisky  from  some  surreptitious  repository,  rush 
home  and  proclaim  to  a  public  ready  for  the  information,  and  to 
the  House  of  Commons  eager  for  the  news,  that  the  Maine  Law  is 
a  failure.  If  this  really  does  prove  it  to  be  a  failure,  what  are  we 
to  say  of  our  own^  licensing  system,  which,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  national'sobriety,  resulted  in  a  crop  of  350,000  appre- 
hensions for  drunkenness  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last 
year,  for  which  I  have  seen  the  returns  made  up  ?  But  I  should 
think  that  the  best  proof  of  the  success  or  failure  of  a  law  in  a  demo- 
cratic country  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its  being  sustained  or 
condemned  by  the  people  themselves. 

On  this  point  I  will  give  a  piece  of  evidence  which  I  think  ought 
in  itself  to  be  sufficient.  The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
writing  on  the  24th  of  April,  1878,  says:  'The  policy  of  prohibi- 
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tion,  after  an  experience  of  its  results  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  is  acquiesced  in  by  both  political  parties  as  beneficial  to 
the  people.  ...  The  law  is  executed  as  easily  and  as  well  as  any 
other  of  our  criminal  laws.  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Maine 
would,  for  any  consideration,  go  back  to  the  old  policy  of  license.' 

Impressed  by  all  this  weight  of  evidence  and  by  the  satisfactory 
results  which  had  arisen  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  having  been  permitted,  for  some  time  past,  to 
prohibit  any  licensing  for  the  sale  of  drink  in  districts  where  the  in- 
habitants were  opposed  to  such  sale,  the  Dominion  Parliament,  by  a 
unanimous  vote  last  May,  passed  what  is  called  '  The  Canada  Tem- 
perance Act,  1878.'  By  this  Act  those  on  the  Parliamentary  register 
in  counties  and  cities  are  entitled,  after  taking  preliminary  steps, 
to  vote  whether  they  wish  to  have  license  or  no  license  within  the 
said  counties  or  cities  for  the  next  three  years,  a  bare  majority 
deciding  the  point.  Already  we  hear  of  counties  and  cities  by  large 
majorities  '  outlawing'  the  traffic  for  the  specified  time.  Provision 
is  made  in  the  Act  for  a  return  to  the  paths  of  license,  by  means  of  a 
popular  vbte,  if,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  the  inhabitants  find  that 
they  are  in  any  way  suffering  from  the  absence  of  public-houses. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  English  people  will,  before  very 
long,  demand  for  themselves  the  same  freedom,  or  local  option,  as  it 
is  called,  which  is  already  enjoyed  by  their  Canadian  brethren.  It 
has  been  recommended  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Convocation 
above  alluded  to.  They  said  they  were  of  opinion  that  '  a  legal  power 
of  restraining  the  issue  or  renewal  of  licenses  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  persons  most  deeply  interested  and  affected — namely, 
the  inhabitants  themselves — who  are  entitled  to  protection  from  the 
injurious  consequences  of  the  present  system.'  The  importance  of 
this  suggestion  was  strongly  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  by  a  memorial  which  was  ultimately  signed  by 
about  14,000  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  < deep  and  hearty 
concurrence  in  the  object  of  the  memorialists.' 

A  measure  drawn  on  these  lines  would  seem  to  make  very  little 
alteration  in  existing  licensing  arrangements,  and  would,  at  the  same 
time,  afford  an  opportunity  to  districts  to  try  a  system  which  has 
uniformly  been  found  beneficial  where  it  has  been  tried.  Such  a 
measure  would  imply  no  want  of  confidence  in  magistrates  or  any 
local  authorities.  It  would  not  require  the  constitution  of  fresh 
corporate  or  official  bodies,  would  not  encumber  the  statute  book 
with  any  new  crimes  or  penalties,  but  would  simply  give  a  legal 
power  to  the  inhabitants  to  state  to  the  magistrates  or  any  licensing 
authority  whether  they  wished  to  have  places  for  the  sale  of  drink 
licensed  in  their  neighbourhood  or  not.  They  can  indeed  express 
their  wishes  on  that  point  now,  but  the  magistrates  are  not  bound  to 
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regard  them,  as  they  would  be,  and  no  doubt  would  be  glad  to  be,  under 
such  a  measure  as  the  resolution  I  have  quoted  sketches  out.  At  first 
sight  one  would  think  that  such  legislation  as  this  would  be  welcome 
both  to  Conservatives  and  to  Liberals.  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  a  portion  of  a  small  suburb  of  London,  com- 
prising 8,000  people  and  1,200  houses,  among  which  there  is  not  a 
single  public-house.  The  Prime  Minister  was  there  and  said  :  '  The 
experiment  which  you  have  made  has  succeeded,  and  therefore  can 
hardly  be  called  an  experiment ;  but  in  its  success  are  involved  the 
triumph  of  moral  virtues  and  the  elevation  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.' 

Surely  a  conservatism  of  what  is  good  should  not  shrink  from 
allowing  other  communities  to  make  a  similar  experiment  and  to 
win  a  similar  triumph  of  moral  virtues.  As  to  the  Liberals,  how 
they  can  possibly  agitate  warmly  for  entrusting  all  rural  rate- 
payers with  the  power  of  choosing  between  two  Parliamentary  candi- 
dates, and  yet  not  allow  them  to  choose  whether  they  will  have  a 
public-house  set  up  among  them  or  not,  is  one  of  those  numerous 
things  which  quite  pass  my  comprehension.  Whether  either  or  both 
of  the  great  political  parties  in  the  State  will  soon  trust  their 
fellow-countrymen  sufficiently  to  leave  this  matter  to  their  own 
decision,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  I  suppose  it  will  depend  on  the 
strength  of  the  agitation  out  of  doors.  The  period  of  aggravated  dis- 
tress through  which  the  nation  is  now  passing  will  stimulate  thought 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  misery,  and  thought  will  soon  bring  the 
conviction  that  while  130,000,000^.  or  140,000,000?.  is  being  spent 
annually  on  an  injurious  luxury  like  alcohol,  even  though  exceptional 
circumstances  may  give  a  revival  to  our  trade,  there  can  be  no  security 
for  permanent  prosperity. 

I  think  the  14,000  clergymen  are  right,  politically  and  morally. 
They  repeat  the  prayer  many  times  every  Sunday,  '  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,'  and  it  can  hardly  be  consistent  with  an  honest  sympathy 
with  that  petition  to  maintain  an  enormous  Government  system  for 
tempting  the  weak  and  the  poor  to  courses  which  ruin  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  strong  and  the  rich.  If  the  plan  which  their  recom- 
mendation suggests  be  tried  and  fail,  even  then  no  harm  will  be 
done,  but  rather  good,  for  one  source  of  controversy  will  be  finally 
laid  at  rest ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  succeed  in  checking  our 
national  drunkenness  and  misery,  no  words  can  describe  the  worth  of 
the  public  benefit  which  will  have  been  attained.  Here,  then,  is  my 
very  humble  contribution  towards  an  attempt  to  solve  the  great  '  drink 
difficulty.'.^  v:  [ 

Let  me  conclude  by  relating  what  occurred  at  a  meeting  in  one 
of  our  Northern  counties.  It  was  a  species  of  temperance  meeting. 
Three  excellent  clergymen  spoke.  They  harped  on  the  elastic  and 
indefinite  word  '  moderation,'  condemning  intemperance,  but  setting 
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up  Timothy  as  their  model  man  morally  and  constitutionally, 
lauding  and  magnifying  sobriety,  but  commending  the  temperate 
consumption  of  alcohol.  When  they  had  concluded,  an  elderly 
farmer  rose  and  said :  '  I've  heard  that  kind  of  talk  for  the  last  forty 
years,  and  I  can't  see  that  people  are  a  bit  more  sober  now  than  when 
it  commenced.  It  reminds  me  of  what  I  once  saw  take  place  at  a 
retreat  for  imbeciles.  It  is  the  custom  there,  after  the  patients  have 
been  in  residence  for  a  certain  time,  to  put  them  to  a  kind  of  test 
to  see  whether  they  are  fit  to  leave  the  asylum  or  not.  They  are 
taken  to  a  trough  full  of  water  with  a  small  pipe  continually  running 
into  it  and  supplying  it.  They  are  given  a  ladle  and  told  to  empty 
it.  Those  who  have  not  regained  their  senses  keep  ladling  away, 
while  the  water  flows  in  as  fast  as  they  ladle  out,  but  them  as  isn't 
idiots  stop  the  tap."1 

WILFRID  LAWSON. 
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ARTISTIC  COPYRIGHT. 

THE  following  arguments  upon  the  question  raised  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Royal  Commissioners  who  sat  t&  report  and   advise 
on  the  state  of  the  Copyright  laws,  were  originally  embodied  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay.     He,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  general 
body  of  the  artistic  profession,  not  members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
convened  a  meeting  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  on  the  evening  of  the 
1st  of  February,  to  consider  what  step  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
terms  of  the  Report  from  injuriously  affecting  the  prospects  of  English 
Art.     I  was  not  able  to  attend  the  debate,  and  my  letter  was  too  late 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  expressing  my  views.     Since  then  I  have  read 
many  articles   on   the   subject  which   tend  to   make  me  recognise 
more  and  more  the  gravity  of  the  danger  which  threatens  the  highest 
aims  of  our  profession ;  and  I  feel  with  increased  force  that  no  artist  of 
experience,  with  conscience  to  recognise  his  responsibility  to  future 
generations,  dare  fail  to  protest  in  some  form  against  the  incorporation 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  terms  suggested  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners.    I  feel,  too,  that  there  remains  much  to  be  said  of  a 
kind  that  could  only  be  suggested  by  one  who  has  had  years  of  personal 
observation,  of  too  intimate  a  character  to  be  used  in  the  memorial 
presented  by  a  public  institution  like  the  Royal  Academy,  or  in  the 
resolutions  of  a  public  gathering  like  that  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery ; 
otherwise   I   would   certainly   avoid   the  appearance  of  challenging 
comparison  with  the  able  authors  who  have  written  on  both  sides  of 
this  question,  which  can  now  scarcely  be  canvassed  without  raising 
more  than  professional  comment,  so  wide  has  the  interest  grown. 

If  the  interests  of  the  artisans  themselves  were  not  coincident  with 
those  of  the  Art,  I  recognise  that  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  sacri- 
ficing the  advantages  of  the  workers  to  that  of  the  work ;  but,  in  truth, 
without  a  due  protection  of  the  artist's  claims  to  the  reward  which  he 
has  patiently  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  face,  I  hold  that  the  good 
of  the  community  itself,  of  the  purchaser  of  modern  works  of  art, 
of  the  print  publisher,  of  the  engraver,  and  indeed  also  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  age,  will  be  altogether  lost.  For  the  highest  excellence 
in  Art  is  necessarily  of  gradual  development,  requiring  great  outlay 
on  the  part  of  the  artist,  as  he  progresses  in  his  aims.  He  is  obliged, 
for  instance,  to  incur  heavy  expense  for  spacious  studios  with  good 
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light ;  for  purchase  of  instruments,  tools,  easels,  and  other  working 
furniture ;  for  books,  casts,  engravings,  draperies  ;  for  the  hiring  of 
models  to  paint  from,  and  of  servants  to  prepare  his  work ;  for  frames, 
&c.,  to  guard  his  sketches  and  drawings.  I  think,  too,  we  may  insist, 
as  quite  exceptional  in  its  degree,  upon  the  need  of  travel,  and  the 
providing  of  other  opportunities  for  cultivating  the  taste  of  the  never 
finished  student,  and  for  extending  his  knowledge  of  the  Art  of 
earlier  days  and  other  nations,  and  increasing  his  store  of  observation 
of  Nature.  Indeed,  in  the  need  of  money  to  conduct  the  studies  of 
his  profession,  the  artist  is  more  taxed  than  any  young  man  devoted 
to  other  pursuits ;  so  that,  without  due  payment  for  his  earlier  pro- 
ductions, no  great-minded  worker  can  do  his  highest  tasks. 

These  are  no  bare  theoretic  conclusions.  Thirty-five  years  of 
travail  in  Art,  with  attentive  observation  of  the  careers  of  my  fellow- 
students,  have  convinced  me  that  a  certain  degree  of  freedom  from 
anxiety  for  mundane  wants,  in  the  long  intervals  elapsing  between 
the  completion  of  important  and  saleable  works,  is  imperative  for  true 
success ;  that  the  reverse  condition  of  life,  long  continued,  brings  failure 
inevitable.  vAnd  since  poetic  Art  is  costly  in  its  production,  while 
low  Art  (by  which  I  intend  mere  prosaic  exercise  of  skill  in  imitation) 
is  very  cheap  both  as  to  time  and  money,  it  is  obviously  the  duty 
of  the  State,  anxious  to  foster  national  taste,  to  avoid  putting  hin- 
drances in  the  way  of  the  acquisition  of  means  needful  to  the  creation 
of  noble  works  in  Art,  and  indeed  to  watch,  in  all  ways,  that  strivers 
in  the  earnest  contest  should  not  be  left  under  the  temptation  of 
becoming  half-hearted — of  succumbing,  in  part  or  in  whole,  to  the 
enemies  in  the  field.  Nor  should  they  be  deprived  of  weapons  which 
their  valour  has  won,  with  which  alone  they  can  act  as  good  soldiers 
in  the  fight,  which — I  trust,  it  is  needless  to  argue  here — is  as 
serious  and  loyal  a  battle  as  any  that  the  cultivated  sons  of  men  have 
to  engage  in. 

I  venture  now  to  declare,  not  only  that  the  lesser  degree  of  pro- 
tection which  artists  would  have  under  the  proposed  new  form  of  the 
Copyright  law,  would  be  an  injury  to  Art,  but  also  that  the  present 
habits  of  thought  about  Art,  and  the  law  of  1862,  make  the  degree 
of  facility  for  practising  altogether  inadequate.  In  short,  the  dis- 
couragements to  good  Art  are  so  great,  that  it  is  a  wonder  any  men 
persevere  in  the  attempt  to  lead  and  elevate  public  taste ;  that  they 
do  not  early  get  led  out  of  the  true  way ;  and,  instead,  follow  the 
golden  but  devious  paths  of  the  uncultured  crowd. 

It  may  be  said  that  certain  men,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles 
to  success  in  great  Art  pointed  out  above,  have  surmounted  all  diffi- 
culties in  the  end  ;  and  this  is  true — but  at  what  cost  has  this  been  ? 
At  the  squandering  of  much  of  the  best  years  of  their  life  in  com- 
paratively mechanical  work,  done  to  get  the  money  for  daily  wants 
which  they  would  have  already  gained  had  they  been  fairly  paid ; 

£  £  2 
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at  the  cost  to  the  world  for  ever  of  all  that  creative  work  which  in 
middle  life  it  is  the  man's  strongest  instinct  to  produce  ;  at  the  loss 
of  those  years  which  the  patrons  of  the  Old  Masters  competed 
with  one  another  to  employ  in  the  highest  tasks;  for  ancient 
talent,  even  in  its  immature  first  fruits,  was  welcomed  in  its  day, 
and  rewarded  with  opportunity,  profit,  and  honour.  The  error  is 
indeed  a  lamentable  one  in  a  nation  that  consents  to  see  its  most 
able  and  earnest  servants  hindered  from  worthy  employment  until 
they  have  already  become  grey-headed.  The  great  aim  should  be  to 
save  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  life  of  an  artist  who  once  gives 
proof  of  having  been  trusted  by  the  gods  with  the  kindling  spark  of 
divine  fire ;  and,  to  do  this,  let  us  study  to  make  such  laws  for  the 
defence  of  the  young  imaginative  artist  that  he  may  find  the  means 
to  exercise  his  best  talent  from  the  profits  of  his  already  achieved 
works ;  let  us  dread  to  stifle  by  harsh  treatment  the  spirit  that  makes 
all  burdens  light.  (And  here  I  must  say,  although  I  can  scarcely 
expect  to  impress  those  who  do  not  already  know  it,  that  triumph  in 
Art  under  the  happiest  conditions  is  not  given  gratuitously,  but  sold 
by  the  gods — as  Plato  says  all  objects  of  desire  are — for  labour.)  <  Let 
us  dread  to  drive  the  artist  from  poetic  work  to  practise  the  mere  art  of 
covering  the  surface  of  a  canvas  with  a  bare,  correct  representation  of 
any  given  person  or  object ;  but  let  us  so  order  things  that  he  may  find 
freedom  to  cultivate,  increase,  and  exercise  his  power  of  invention, 
design,  and  composition,  without  which  in  some  kind  a  painting  is 
but  a  sign-board,  be  it  ever  so  well  manipulated,  and  a  statue  but 
a  figure-head  carving,  notwithstanding  the  most  exact  chiselling. 
Surely  we  have  enough  of  such  work,  both  on  canvas  and  in  marble, 
and  not  sufficient  by  any  means  of  the  work  done  with  more  extended 
aims,  which  evokes  from  the  latest  observer  tributes  of  increasing 
praise  to  the  artist,  nation,  and  age.  Seeing  that  it  may  help  to 
explain  how  fatal  would  be  the  change  proposed,  I  hope  it  is  relevant 
here  to  establish  that  some  condition  of  things  detrimental  to  Art 
exists  at  this  time.  It  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  late  years  the 
number  of  works  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  and  other  public  exhibi- 
tions, dealing  with  historic  subjects  and  works  of  imagination  or  from 
the  artist's  own  inspiration,  have  become  more  and  more  rare ;  that 
now  the  galleries  are  filled  with  portraits  of  persons,  facts,  or  scenes 
in  which  the  least  possible  time  has  been  expended  upon  the  design 
or  soul  of  the  picture,  and  in  which  the  chief  aim  is  to  make  effective 
each  minute's  devotion  to  the  task ;  while  in  sculpture  the  skill  of 
the  English  artist  is  too  often  made  apparent  only  by  the  chasing  of 
the  lines  and  surfaces  of  the  figure,  rather  than  in  the  development 
of  the  living  soul  within.  The  inducement  to  choose  this  lighter 
vrork  is  in  the  saving  of  days  which  must  be  otherwise  expended  in 
preliminary  study  of  a  subject,  by  reading  of  authors  whose  works 
furnish  fit  episodes  for  illustration,  and  in  deliberate  consideration  of 
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opportunities  of  treatment.  This  labour  is  saved,  and  much  of  the 
time  also,  which  should  be  devoted  to  experimental  sketches,  both 
rough  and  finished,  on  paper  and  on  canvas,  in  outline,  in  light  and 
shade,  and  even  in  colour,  except  for  the  sculptor,  who  should  do  his 
last  preparatory  work  in  clay  or  wax. 

Burke,  speaking  of  politicians,  says  :  '  The  road  to  power  is  that 
which  will  be  most  frequently  trod ; '  and  this  is  true  in  the  career  of 
Art :  that  which  leads  only  to  debt,  and  inability  to  be  just  and 
generous,  and  which  soon  even  takes  away  the  means  necessary  to 
pursue  the  journey,  will  not,  and  cannot,  be  followed  by  even  the 
most  enthusiastic — the  most  inspired — artist. 

It  is  easy  now.  to  see  that  this  adverse  condition  of  things  is, 
next  to  a  general  spirit  of  jealousy  against  any  novelty  in  Art, 
mainly  the  effect  of  the  present  state  of  Copyright  law,  with  the  first 
advance  (made  in  1862)  towards  destroying  the  artist's  right  to 
reproduce  his  own  designs,  and  its  toleration  of  piratical  photographers, 
defeating  all  intended  protection  for  the  property  of  the  young  artist. 
When  a  painter,  not  yet  established  in  the  favour  of  the  public, 
wishes  to  have  his  work  engraved,  the  publisher  refuses  to  treat  on 
anything  like  terms  sufficient  to  compensate  him  for  the  great 
amount  of  extra  time  which  the  working  out  of  a  difficult  subject 
has  cost ;  with  the  plea  that,  if  the  engraving  should  not  sell,  no 
one  will  divide  the  loss  with  himself,  while,  should  it  prove  a  source 
of  profit,  photographers  in  number  will  pirate  his  property,  first  for 
exportation  and  very  soon  for  open  sale  in  England.  This,  be- 
cause the  law  makes  the  prosecution  of  a  culprit  cost  between  601. 
and  70?.,  and,  as  I  am  authoritatively  informed,  with  no  result; 
because  the  traceable  pirate  manages  always  to  be  a  person  of  no 
property,  and  on  his  plea  of  poverty  the  offender  escapes  from  all 
penalty  but  the  loss  of  his  camera.  In  France,  where — may  we  say  ? 
— the  Government  is,  like  Hogarth's  King  of  Prussia,  '  an  encourager 
of  the  Fine  Arts,'  such  piracy  is  treated  as  a  criminal  offence  with 
imprisonment;  and  so  the  photographers  are  persuaded  to  make 
terms  with  the  possessor  of  the  copyright  before  reproducing  a 
favourite  work  of  Art,  and  the  author  of  it  thus,  directly  or  indirectly, 
obtains  his  just  reward.  Now,  with  us  the  piratical  trade  is  so  flagrantly 
conducted  that  one  photographer  alone  was  for  years  sending  out  to 
America  and  Australia  five  hundred  copies  per  week  of  a  single  work  ; 
and  every  one  knows  how  throughout  England  such  photographs  in 
thousands  are  sold  by  shopkeepers  as  well  as  by  hawkers.1  I  have 
often  been  told  that  the  artist  (thus  condemned  to  scarcely  concealable 
poverty)  should  be  proud  of  the  opportunity  provided  for  him 
to  carry  delight  to  the  most  distant  and  the  poorest ;  but  I,  for 

1  It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  much  of  the  profits  made  by  the 
photographs  from  Mr.  Armstead's  alto-relievo,  the  best  sculpture  yet  done  in  Eng- 
land, was  paid  to  him. 
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my  part,  would  rather  see  him  helped  to  use  the  genius  which 
Cfod  has  given  him,  and  which  his  own  early  industry  has  culti- 
vated, in  producing  new  and  better  works.  I  speak  here  inten- 
tionally of  young  men,  who  are  defrauded  of  their  right  to  work 
their  best,  since,  up  to  this  day,  -it  is  they  who  have  suffered, 
and  it  is  they  who.  will  be  hampered  still  more  by  the  fetters  of  the 
proposed  change,  because  a  young  man  who  has  the  vital  principle 
in  his  work,  with  much  that  marks  his  reverence  for  the  Masters 
which  good  fortune  or  choice  has  procured  him,  always  gives  some- 
thing which  he  for  the  first  time  brings  to  human  sight  and 
thought.  This  provokes  the  voluble  indignation  of  ready  writers, 
who  excite  the  world  against  his  work,  who  conjure  the  public  to 
believe  that  although  an  Art  Institution  may  have  been  so  far  in- 
different to  its  reputation  as  to  admit  such  a  depraved  production  for 
public  exhibition,  no  gentleman  of  taste  will  allow  the  work  to  dese- 
crate his  collection,  and  make  him  the  laughing-stock  of  his  friends. 
If  in  the  face  of  a  hurricane  of  such  ingenious  and  malicious  abuse — 
and  this  is  no  exaggerated  statement  of  facts — some  purchaser  with 
more  than  ordinary  human  independence  should  go  to  the  aspirant 
for  recognition  as  a  future  master  in  Art  (so  short  a  time  since  hoping 
for  his  first  triumph  and  now  dejected  with  the  feeling  that  the 
whole  world,  including  his  own  kin,  regards  his  ambition  to  be 
more  than  a  mere  slave  in  his  sacred  pursuit  as  a  crime  deserving 
ignominy  and  poverty) ;  if  such  an  exceptional  patron  should  inquire 
the  terms  on  which  he  could  purchase  the  work  of  Art,  how  could  the 
disgraced  artist  dare  to  ask  for  a  special  agreement  to  retain  the 
property  of  the  copyright,  which  at  the  moment  is  worth  nothing  at 
all  ?  It  is  true,  as  the  Royal  Commissioners  discriminately  point  out, 
that  at  present,  if  no  contract  is  made  for  this  on  either  side,  the 
property  in  the  design  of  the  work  belongs  to  no  one ;  but  I  cannot 
see  that  the  difficulties  hence  arising  give  any  reason  for  depriving 
the  author  of  his  claim  for  future  compensation.  Were  it  so,  the 
injury  would  be  greater  than  at  present ;  because  now,  when  no  reser- 
vation of  right  has  been  made,  the  purchaser  of  the  picture,  after  it 
has  outlived  literary  vituperation  and  consequent  public  prejudice, 
frequently  acknowledges  the  artist's  moral  claim  to  the  copyright,  and 
voluntarily  aids  him  to  obtain  the  further  reward  for  his  labour.  Would 
the  possessor  do  this  when  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  property  had 
been  definitely  vested  in  himself? 

The  question  of  the  artist's  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
engraving  done  from  his  works  is  one  also  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  public.  An  engraving  from  a  modern  picture,  done  without  the 
artist's  participation,  is  generally  executed  in  great  haste  as  a  specula- 
tion for  which  a  cheap  journeyman  is  employed,  and  the  natural  result 
is  not  of  a  kind  calculated  to  advance  a  taste  for  engraving.  Like 
the  shoddy  cloth,  of  which  lately  we  have  heard  too  much,  it  is 
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destined  to  disgust  the  purchaser,  and  in  the  end  ruin  the  trade ; 
and  the  pity  is  that  in  the  consequences  the  honest  as  well  as  the 
fraudulent  maker  will  suffer. 

The  old  masters  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  of  England — if  we  may 
thus  call  the  artists  from  Hogarth  downwards — have  carried  Art  to 
such  a  heavenly  height,  that  before  its  altar  the  jealousy  of  nations 
and  even  the  rancour  of  religious  frenzy  were  harmonised  and  sancti- 
fied into  humble,  reverent  admiration.  The  authors  of  the  works 
which  have  produced  such  peaceful  contentment  had,  let  me  point 
out,  their  copyrights  secured  to  them.  Before  engraving  was  general, 
these  painters  sought  to  make  the  safety  of  their  choicest  composi- 
tions superior  to  the  accidents  of  travel,  or  danger  from  fire,  by  making 
replicas  of  their  pictures.  Doubtless  they  resorted  to  this  practice  also 
because  the  first  work  in  each  of  its  stages  had  to  be  conducted  ten- 
tatively, and  at  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  labour,  for  which  the  payment 
received  for  the  first  picture  but  ill  paid  its  producer,  while  the  later 
ones,  done  partly  by  pupils  and  by  himself  when  all  the  difficult  pro- 
blems were  solved  and  made  of  easy  repetition,  was  a  light  work  for 
which  the  sum  paid  for  the  earlier  painting  became  a  liberal  reward. 
The  need  of  repetitions,  to  preserve  the  composition  and  to  increase  the 
artist's  first  gains,  passed  away  as  engraving  became  common;  but  the 
right  of  the  artist  to  repeat  his  work  was  still  active  in  England  till 
1862.  The  right  of  protection  for  original  design  was  accorded  to 
Albert  Diirer — a  German — by  the  Venetians,  and  by  the  Komans ;  it 
was  accorded  in  Holland  to  Rembrandt,  and  in  England  to  Hogarth 
and  his  successors,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Wilkie, 
Leslie,  and  Turner.  Without  it,  what  an  unspeakable  loss  the  whole 
world  would  have  suffered  in  precious  mirrors  of  manners  and  things 
of  beauty !  If  a  man  works  only  for  one  employer,  however  intelli- 
gent and  appreciative,  how  limited  is  his  ambition  in  comparison  with 
that  with  which  he  labours  for  the  whole  of  his  fellow  men !  The  re- 
cognition of  copyright,  as  the  artists'  property,  had  engendered 
among  them  the  thought  that1  they  worked  not  for  a  single  master 
but  for  the  world,  not  for  to-day  but  for  all  time ;  and  this  spirit 
made  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  Gainsborough's,  and  Romney's  portraits 
exquisite  and  dainty  poems  as  well  as  faithful  likenesses. 

Seeing  that  the  purchasers  of  these  pictures  shared  the  glory 
gained  by  their  happy  possessions,  and  judging  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  were  all  engraved,  they  wished  that  the  delightful 
designs  should  be  widely  enjoyed.  I  cannot  believe  that  gentlemen- 
who  have  family  portraits  painted,  should  desire  that  family  eyes 
alone  should  revel  in  the  beauty  of  the  work.  Indeed,  in  the  numerous 
photographs  of  ladies  exhibited  in  shop-windows,  there  is  evidence 
that  this  jealousy  is  not  general,  and  that  possessors  of  noble 
pictures  of  their  kindred  would  almost  if  not  quite  universally  feel 
proud  to  have  such  works  engraved.  The  exceptional  patrons  who 
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objected  to  such  participation  of  the  masses  in  the  delight  given  by 
their  own  possessions  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  professionals 
who  would  make  a  special  compact  that  the  likenesses  should  not  be 
engraved.  I  therefore  differ  from  all  who  concede  that,  in  the  case 
of  portraits,  the  copyright  should  go  with  the  painting,  for  in  this 
branch  of  Art,  as  much  as  in  any  other,  invention,  design,  and  com- 
position of  the  highest  order  are  needed,  and  these  qualities  cannot 
be  found  in  an  uncultured  or  hurried  man. 

Much  of  what  has  appeared  in  the  daily  press  is  too  flippant  to- 
ask  for  reply.  It  is  assumed  that  the  artist  is  suffering  from  a 
plethora  of  prosperity  and  greed,  and  that  it  will  be  wholesome  to- 
bleed  him  a  little.  If  I  have  written  to  any  purpose,  it  has  been 
already  shown  how  false  is  this  idea  as  applied  to  those  whom  the 
change  of  law  would  affect.  Artists  of  thirty-five  years'  standing  have 
either  sunk  in  the  eddy,  or  caught  the  tide  which  leads  on  to  tardy 
fortune.  To  myself,  for  instance  (as  I  determine  to  give  up  reticence 
in  this  article),  the  change  of  law  would  make  but  little  or  no  dif- 
ference. It  is  for  future  Art,  and  not  the  future  artist,  that  I  am 
concerned  in  thus  writing. 

Before  ending,  it  might  be  useful  to  inquire  whether  there  is 
any  ground  for  thinking  artists  over-rich.  Turner,  it  is  true,  died 
worth  a  large  fortune,  but  he  was  exceptional  in  his  habits  as  much 
as  in  his  genius ;  and,  had  he  been  a  figure  painter,  his  savings 
would  certainly  not  have  been  so  considerable.  Lawrence  died  in 
debt.  Stothard  was  poor  to  the  last.  Wilkie  had  to  abandon  subject 
pictures  and  take  to  portraiture,  because  he  could  not  meet  his  expenses 
by  his  receipts  from  the  former  practice.  Constable,  Leslie,  Collins, 
Etty,  Mulready,  left  fortunes  which  the  most  modest  tradesman 
would  have  thought  small.  I  think  that  in  the  present  day  the 
most  successful  practitioners  of  Art  are  fewer  than  in  other  professions,, 
and  that  the  flourishing  artists  do  not  gain  more  than  one-third  of 
what  is  gained  by  men  of  the  same  standing  in  other  professions. 
Therefore,  the  notion — a  new  one — that  our  profession  is  a  pampered 
favourite,  can  scarcely  be  advanced  seriously. 

The  whole  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  that  no  laws  should 
be  enacted  which  would  prevent  the  soul  from  taking  its  part  in  the 
industry  of  an  artist's  life ;  that  all  existing  laws  of  mere  mate- 
rialistic insight  should  be  removed.  If  the  discouragement,  which 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  would  effect,  be  adopted 
in  law,  the  poet  and  the  musical  composer  must  equally  be  taught 
to  regard  their  inspirations  and  thoughts  as  valueless  and  unpro- 
fitable property.  Then  the  philosophical  theorist  would  find  speedy 
proof  that  the  soul  is  non-existent  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  next 
world ;  and  we  might  save  ourselves  for  ever  the  restless  fever  of  vain 
ambition. 

W.  HOLMAN  HUNT. 
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PSYCHOMETRIC  FACTS. 


THERE  lies  before  every  man  by  day  and  by  night,  at  home  and  abroad, 
an  immense  field  for  curious  investigations  in  the  operations  of  his 
own  mind. 

No  one  can  have  a  just  idea,  before  he  has  carefully  experimented 
upon  himself,  of  the  crowd  of  unheeded  half-thoughts  and  faint 
imagery  that  flits  through  his  brain,  and  of  the  influence  they  exert 
upon  his  conscious  life.  I  will  describe  a  few  of  the  results  of  my 
own  self-examination  in  respect  to  associated  ideas. 

It  was  after  many  minor  trials  that  one  afternoon  I  felt  myself 
in  a  humour  for  the  peculiar  and  somewhat  severe  mental  effort  that 
was  required  to  carry  through  a  sufficiently  prolonged  experiment  as 
follows.  I  occupied  myself  during  a  walk  from  the  Athenaeum  Club, 
along  Pall  Mall  to  St.  James's  Street,  a  distance  of  some  450  yards,  in 
keeping  a  half-glance  on  what  went  on  in  my  mind,  as  I  looked  with 
intent  scrutiny  at  the  successive  objects  that  caught  my  eye.  The 
instant  each  new  idea  arose,  it  was  absolutely  dismissed,  and  another 
was  allowed  to  occupy  its  place.  I  never  permitted  my  mind  to 
ramble  into  any  bye-paths,  but  strictly  limited  its  work  to  the  for- 
mation of  nascent  ideas  in  association  with  the  several  objects  that  I 
saw.  The  ideas  were,  therefore,  too  fleeting  to  leave  more  than  vague 
impressions  in  my  memory.  Nevertheless,  I  retained  enough  of  what 
had  taken  place  to  be  amazed  at  the  amount  of  work  my  brain  had 
performed.  I  was  aware  that  my  mind  had  travelled,  during  that  brief 
walk,  in  the  most  discursive  manner  throughout  the  experiences  of  my 
whole  life ;  that  it  had  entered  as  an  habitual  guest  into  numberless 
localities  that  it  had  certainly  never  visited  under  the  light  of  full 
consciousness  for  many  years  ;  and,  in  short,  I  inferred  that  my  every- 
day brain  work  was  incomparably  more  active,  and  that  my  ideas 
travelled  far  wider  afield,  than  I  had  previously  any  distinct  con- 
ception of. 

My  desire  became  intensely  stimulated  to  try  further  experiments, 
and,  as  a  first  commencement  of  them,  to  repeat  the  walk  under  similar 
circumstances.  I  purposely  allowed  a  few  days  to  elapse  before  doing 
so,  during  which  I  resolutely  refused  to  allow  my  thoughts  to  revert 
to  what  had  taken  place,  in  order  that  I  might  undergo  the  repetition 
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of  the  trial  with  as  fresh  a  mind  as  possible.  Again  I  took  the  walk, 
and  again  I  was  aware  of  the  vast  number  of  extremely  faint  thoughts 
that  had  arisen  ;  but  I  was  surprised  and  somewhat  humiliated  to  find 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  identical  with  those  that  had 
occurred  on  the  previous  occasion.  I  was  satisfied  that  their  recur- 
rence had  in  only  a  very  few  cases  been  due  to  mere  recollection. 
They  seemed  for  the  most  part  to  be  founded  on  associations  so  long 
and  firmly  established,  that  their  recurrence  might  be  expected  in  a 
future  trial,  when  these  past  experiments  should  have  wholly  dis- 
appeared from  the  memory. 

It  now  became  my  object  to  seize  upon  these  fleeting  ideas  before 
they  had  wholly  escaped,  to  record  and  analyse  them,  and  so  to  obtain 
a  definite  knowledge  of  their  character  and  of  the  frequency  of  their 
recurrence,  and  such  other  collateral  information  as  the  experiments 
might  afford. 

The  plan  I  adopted  was  to  suddenly  display  a  printed  word,  to 
allow  about  a  couple  of  ideas  to  successively  present  themselves,  and 
then,  by  a  violent  mental  revulsion  and  sudden  awakening  of  attention, 
to  seize  upon  those  ideas  before  they  had  faded,  and  to  record  them 
exactly  as  they  were  at  the  moment  when  they  were  surprised  and 
grappled  with.  It  was  an  attempt  like  that  of  Menelaus,  in  the 
Odyssey,  to  constrain  the  elusive  form  of  Proteus.  The  experiment 
admits  of  being  conducted  with  perfect  fairness.  The  mind  can  be 
brought  into  a  quiescent  state,  blank,  but  intent ;  the  word  can  be 
displayed  without  disturbing  that  state ;  the  ideas  will  then  present 
themselves  naturally,  and  the  sudden  revulsion  follows  almost  auto- 
matically. Though  I  say  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  do  all  this,  I  must 
in  fairness  add  that  it  is  the  most  fatiguing  and  distasteful  mental 
experience  that  I  have  ever  undergone.  Its  irksomeness  arises  from 
several  independent  causes.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  endeavour  to 
vivify  an  impression  that  is  on] y  just  felt,  and  to  drag  it  out  from  ob- 
scurity into  the  full  light  of  consciousness.  '  The  exertion  is  akin  to 
that  of  trying  to  recall  a  name  that  just,  and  only  just,  escapes  us ;  it 
sometimes  seems  as  though  the  brain  would  break  down  if  the  effort 
were  persevered  in,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  immense  relief  when  we  are 
content  to  abandon  the  search,  and  to  await  the  chance  of  the  name 
occurring  to  us  of  its  own  accord  through  some  accidental  association. 
Additional  exertion  and  much  resolution  are  required,  in  carrying  on 
the  experiments,  to  maintain  the  form  of  the  ideas  strictly  unaltered 
while  they  are  vivified,  as  they  have  a  strong  tendency  to  a  rapid 
growth,  both  in  definition  and  completeness.- 

It  is  important,  in  this  as  in  all  similar  cases,  to  describe  in  detail 
the  way  in  which  the  experiments  were  conducted.  I  procured  a 
short  vocabulary  of  words,  and  laid  it  open  by  my  side.  I  then  put 
a  book  upon  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  did  not  cover  the  word  that  was 
about  to  be  displayed,  though  its  edge  hid  it  from  my  view  when  I  sat 
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a  little  backwards  in  my  chair.  By  leaning  forward  the  word  came 
into  sight.  I  also  took  many  petty  precautions,  not  worth  describing, 
to  prevent  any  other  object  besides  the  word  catching  my  attention 
and  distracting  the  thoughts.  Before  I  began  the  experiment,  I  put 
myself  into  an  easy  position,  with  a  pen  in  my  right  hand  resting  on 
a  memorandum  book,  and  with  a  watch  that  marked  quarter  seconds 
in  my  left  hand,  which  was  started  by  pressing  on  a  stop,  and  con- 
tinued going  until  the  pressure  was  released.  This  was  a  little  con- 
trivance of  my  own  appended  to  one  of  Benson's  common  chronographs. 
When  I  felt  myself  perfectly  in  repose,  with  my  mind  blank,  but 
intent,  I  gently  leant  forward  and  read  the  word,  simultaneously 
pressing  the  stop  of  the  watch.  Then  I  allowed  about  a  couple  of 
ideas  to  present  themselves,  and  immediately  afterwards  released  the 
stop  and  gave  my  utmost  power  of  attention  to  appreciate  with  accuracy 
what  had  taken  place,  and  this  I  recorded  at  once.  Lastly,  I  wrote 
down  at  leisure  the  word  that  had  been  displayed,  and  the  time  shown 
by  the  chronograph  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  experiment. 

The  number  of  words  used  in  the  experiments  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe is  seventy-five.  I  had  intended  it  to  be  one  hundred  for  the 
convenience  of  writing  down  percentages  ;  but  my  original  list  became 
reduced  by  mislaying  papers  and  other  misadventures  not  necessary  to 
explain.  The  result  was  that  I  procured  a  list  of  seventy-five  words, 
which  had  been  gone  through  as  described,  on  four  separate  occasions, 
at  intervals  of  about  a  month.  Every  precaution  was  used  to  pre- 
vent the  recollection  of  what  had  taken  place  before  from  exercising 
any  notable  influence.  It  was  not  difficult  to  succeed  in  doing  so, 
because  the  method  of  proceeding  is  permeated  by  the  principle  of 
completely  discharging  from  the  mind  the  topics  on  which  it  had 
previously  been  engaged. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  that  the  fairness  of  the  experiments 
should  be  subject  to  no  undue  doubt,  and  will  therefore  add  yet  a 
few  more  words  about  it.  It  may  be  thought  an  impossible  feat  to 
keep  the  mind  as  free  and  placid  as  I  have  described  during  the 
first  part  of  the  experiment,  when  the  great  change  of  its  attitude  in 
the  second  part  was  imminent.  Nevertheless,  it  was  quite  practicable 
to  do  so.  The  preoccupation  of  my  thoughts  was  confined  to  a  very 
easy  task,  viz.,  to  govern  the  duration  of  the  experiment.  We  have 
abundant  evidence  of  the  facility  of  this  sort  of  operation.  We  all 
of  us  have  frequent  occasion  to  enter  heart  and  soul  into  some  matter 
of  business  or  earnest  thought,  knowing  that  we  have  but  perhaps 
five  minutes'  leisure  to  attend  to  it,  and  that  we  must  then  break  off 
on  account  of  some  other  engagement.  Nay,  we  even  go  to  sleep, 
intending  to  awake  earlier  or  later  than  usual,  and  we  do  it.  In  the 
present  case,  after  about  two  ideas  had  successively  arisen,  I  suc- 
ceeded, almost  as  a  matter  of  routine,  in  lifting  my  finger  from  the 
spring  stop,  and  that  little  act  was  perhaps  of  some  assistance  in 
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helping  me  to  rouse  my  consciousness  with  the  sudden  start  that  I 
desired. 

Now  for  the  results.  I  found,  after  displaying  each  word,  that 
some  little  time  elapsed  before  I  took  it  in,  chiefly  because  the  pro- 
cess had  been  performed  so  quietly.  If  the  word  had  been  flashed 
upon  a  dark  background  in  large  and  brilliant  letters,  or  if  some  one 
had  spoken  it  in  an  abrupt,  incisive  tone,  I  am  sure  that  period 
would  have  been  considerably  shortened.  Again,  whenever  we  read 
a  single  substantive  without  any  context  or  qualifying  adjective,  its 
meaning  is  too  general  to  admit  of  our  forming  quickly  any  appro- 
priate conception  of  it.  We  have  no  practice  in  doing  so  in  ordinary 
reading  or  conversation,  where  we  deal  with  phrases  in  block,  and 
not  with  separate  words.  Hence  the  working  of  the  mind  is  far 
less  rapid  in  the  experiments  I  am  describing,  than  on  common 
occasions,  but  not  much  less  than  it  was  in  my  walk  along  Pall  Mall. 

I  found  the  average  interval  that  elapsed  between  displaying  the 
word,  and  the  formation  of  two  successive  ideas  associated  with  it, 
to  be  a  little  less  than  two  and  a  quarter  seconds — say  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  in  a  minute  or  three  thousand  in  an  hour.  These  ideas,  it  must 
be  recollected,  are  by  no  means  atomic  elements  of  thought ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  frequently  glimpses  over  whole  provinces  of  mental 
experiences  and  into  the  openings  of  far  vistas  of  associations,  that 
we  know  to  be  familiar  to  us,  though  the  mind  does  not  at  the 
moment  consciously  travel  down  any  part  of  them.  Think  what 
even  three  thousand  such  ideas  would  imply  if  they  were  all  different. 
A  man's  autobiography,  in  two  large  volumes  of  five  hundred  pages 
each,  would  not  hold  them,  for  no  biography  contains,  on  an  average, 
three  such  sequences  of  incident  and  feeling  in  a  page.  There  must 
therefore  be,  of  a  necessity,  frequent  recurrences  of  the  same  thought ; 
and  this  fact  was  brought  out  quite  as  prominently  by  these  experi- 
ments as  by  my  walks  along  Pall  Mall.  They  were  also  elicited  in  a 
form  in  which  I  could  submit  them  to  measurement. 

The  seventy-five  words  gone  through  on  four  successive  occasions 
made  a  total  of  300  separate  trials,  and  gave  rise  between  them 
to  505  ideas  in  the  space  of  660  seconds.  There  were,  however, 
so  many  cases  of  recurrence  that  the  number  of  different  ideas 
proved  to  be  only  279.  Twenty-nine  of  the  words  gave  rise  to  the 
same  thought  in  every  one  of  the  four  trials,  thirty-six  to  the  same 
thought  in  three  out  of  the  four  trials,  fifty-seven  to  two  out  of  the 
four,  and  there  were  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  ideas  that 
occurred  no  more  than  once.  Thus  we  see  how  great  is  the  tendency 
to  the  recurrence  of  the  same  ideas.  It  is  conspicuous  in  the  reitera- 
tion of  anecdotes  by  old  people,  but  it  pervades  all  periods  of  life 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  understood,  the  mind  habitually 
rambling  along  the  same  trite  paths.  I  have  been  much  struck  by 
this  fact  in  the  successive  editions,  so  to  speak,  of  the  narratives  of 
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explorers  and  travellers  in  wild  countries.  I  have  had  numerous 
occasions,  owing  to  a  long  and  intimate  connection  with  the  Geo- 
graphical Society,  of  familiarising  myself  with  these  editions. 
Letters  are  in  the  first  instance  received  from  the  traveller  while  still 
pursuing  his  journey ;  then  some  colonial  newspaper  records  his  first 
public  accounts  of  it  on  his  re-entry  into  civilised  lands  ;  then  we 
hear  his  tale  from  his  own  lips,  in  conversation  in  England  ;  then 
comes  his  memoir  read  before  the  society ;  then  numerous  public 
speeches,  and  lastly  his  book.  I  am  almost  invariably  struck  by  the 
sameness  of  expression  and  anecdote  in  all  these  performances.  (I 
myself  went  through  all  this,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  on 
returning  from  South- West  Africa,  and  was  quite  as  guilty  of  the 
fault  as  anyone  else. )  Now  one  would  expect  that  a  couple  of  years 
or  more  spent  in  strange  lands  among  strange  people  would  have 
filled  the  mind  of  the  traveller  with  a  practically  inexhaustible 
collection  of  thoughts  and  tableaux ;  but  no,  the  recollections  tend 
to  group  themselves  into^  a  comparatively  small  number  of  separate 
compositions  or  episodes,  and  whatever  does  not  fit  artistically  into 
these  is  neglected  and  finally  dropped.  We  recollect  very  few  of 
the  incidents  in  our  youth,  though  perhaps  in  old  age  we  shall  think 
very  frequently  of  that  little.  Let  any  man  try  to  write  his  auto- 
biography, say  between  the  ages  of  five  and  six,  and  he  will  find  that 
he  has  exhausted  everything  he  can  recollect  of  that  period  in  a  very 
few  pages.  Let  him  meet,  for  the  first  time  after  very  many  years, 
with  some  friend  of  his  boyhood,  and  talk  over  some  interesting  event 
in  which  they  were  both  engaged,  and  of  which  his  recollection  is  so 
vivid  that  he  believes  he  can  have  forgotten  none  of  its  incidents. 
He  will  assuredly  find,  if  his  experience  at  all  resembles  my  own, 
that  he  and  his  friend  have  retained  very  different  versions  of  the 
same  occurrence,  that  in  each  case  persons  who  had  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  it  had  wholly  dropped  from  the  memory,  and  that 
the  conversation  will  have  recalled  many  facts  to  both  the  speakers, 
that  had  almost  passed  into  oblivion.  We  recollect  the  memories 
of  incidents,  or  the  memories  of  those  memories,  rather  than  the 
incidents  themselves ;  and  the  original  impression,  like  the  original 
anecdote  in  the  well-known  game  of  '  Russian  scandal,'  receives 
successive  modifications  at  each  step  until  it  is  strangely  condensed 
and  transformed. 

I  divided  such  part  of  the  279  different  ideas  as  admitted  of  it 
into  groups,  according  to  the  period  of  my  life  when  the  association 
that  linked  the  idea  to  the  word  was  first  formed,  and  found  that 
almost  exactly  the  half  of  those  that  recurred  either  twice,  thrice, 
or  four  times,  dated  back  to  the  period  when  I  had  not  yet  left 
college,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Of  those  that  did  not  recur  in  any 
of  the  trials  the  proportion  that  dated  previously  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  to  those  of  later  date  was  a  little  smaller,  viz.,  as  three  to 
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four.  All  this  points  to  the  importance  of  an  early  education  that 
shall  store  the  mind  with  varied  imagery,  and  may  form  just  one-half 
the  basis  of  the  thoughts  in  after  life. 

The  279  different  ideas  fell  into  three  groups.  Those  in  the  first 
and  most  numerous  were  characterised  by  a  vague  sense  of  acting  a 
part.  They  might  be  compared  to  theatrical  representations  in  which 
the  actors  were  parts  of  myself,  and  of  which  I  also  was  a  spectator. 
Thus  the  word  '  a  blow '  brought  up  the  image  of  a  mental  puppet,  a 
part  of  my  own  self,  who  delivered  a  blow,  and  the  image  of  another 
who  received  one;  this  was  accompanied  by  an  animus  on  my  part  to 
strike,  and  of  a  nascent  muscular  sense  of  giving  a  blow.  I  do  not 
say  that  these  images  and  sensations  were  vivid  or  denned — on  the 
contrary,  they  were  very  faint  and  imperfect ;  indeed,  the  imperfection 
of  mental  images  is  almost  necessary  to  mobility  of  thought,  because 
the  portions  of  them  that  are  not  in  mental  view  or  even  in  mental 
focus  at  the  same  instant,  admit  of  being  changed  to  new  shapes, 
and  so  the  mental  imagery  shifts  with  less  abruptness  than  it  would 
otherwise  do.  The  effect  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  the 
changes  in  a  diorama  and  less  of  that  of  a  sudden  transformation 
scene.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  very  common  sort  of  ideas  has  ever 
been  christened  or  even  so  clearly  recognised  before  as  I  think  it 
deserves  to  be ;  therefore  I  will  call  it  '  histrionic.'  I  find  it  to  be  a 
most  important  agent  in  creating  generalisations. 

The  second  group  of  ideas  consists  of  mere  sense  imagery,  un- 
accompanied by  any  obscure  feeling  of  muscular  tension  or  action  ; 
such  as  mental  landscapes,  sounds,  tastes,  &c.  I  showed,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Anthropological  Society  last  year,1  how  generalised 
images  admitted  of  being  produced.  I  took  a  number  of  portraits  of 
different  persons,  who  were  all  represented  in  the  same  attitudes  and 
of  the  same  size,  and  I  threw  photographic  images  of  these,  one  on 
the  top  of  the  other,  by  a  contrivance  there  described,  on  the  same 
sensitised  photographic  plates.  The  result  was  a  picture  compounded 
of  that  of  all  the  different  persons ;  and  so  much  more  numerous  are 
the  points  of  resemblance  than  those  of  dissimilarity  in  different 
human  faces,  that  the  composite  picture  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
taken  from  a  real  living  individual  a  little  out  of  focus,  and  who  had 
somewhat  moved  during  the  process.  I  then  pointed  out  that  '  a 
composite  portrait  represents  the  picture  that  would  rise  before  the 
mind's  eye  of  a  man  who  had  the  gift  of  pictorial  imagination  in  the 
highest  degree.'  It  is  clear,  from  the  evidence  of  these  composites, 
that  generalised  images  are  no  chimseras. 

So  much  for  the  second  group  of  ideas.  The  third  and  last  group 
consisted  of  purely  verbal  associations,  whether  the  mere  names  of 
persons  or  things,  or  bits  of  quotations  in  prose  or  verse. 

1  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  viii.  p.  134 ;  or  Nature,  May  23,  1878, 
p.  97. 
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The  seventy-five  words  were  similarly  divisible  into  three  groups. 
The  first  included  such  words  as  *  abasement,'  '  abhorrence,'  '  adora- 
tion,' and  c  acclamation,'  all  of  which  could  be  perfectly  expressed  in 
pantomime,  and  generally  gave  rise  to  histrionic  ideas.  The  second 
group  comprised  '  abbey,'  '  aborigines,'  '  abyss,'  and  the  like,  all  of 
which  admitted  of  sense  representation,  either  by  a  visual  image,  or, 
in  the  case  of  such  a  word  as  '  acid,'  by  some  other  sense.  In  the 
third  group  were  the  words  4  afternoon,' '  ability,'  *  absence,'  '  actuality,' 
and  others  of  a  like  abstract  character,  difficult  to  apprehend  and 
realise,  and  tending  to  give  rise  to  purely  verbal  associations.  But  as 
two  ideas  were  registered  on  each  occasion,  the  eight  results  were 
usually  dispersed  among  all  the  groups,  though  in  unequal  proportions. 

Experiments  such  as  these  allow  an  unexpected  amount  of  illumi- 
nation to  enter  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  character,  which  are 
opened  and  bared  by  them  like  the  anatomy  of  an  animal  under  the 
scalpel  of  a  dissector  in  broad  daylight.  If  we  had  records  of  the 
self-examination]  of  many  persons,  and  compared  them,  I  think  we 
should  be  much  impressed  by  the  differences  between  one  mind  and 
another,  in  the  quality,  wealth,  and  appropriateness  of  their  associated 
ideas,  and  we  should  wonder  that  mutual  misunderstandings  were  not 
more  frequent  even  than  they  are. 

I  found  the  purely  verbal  associations  to  contrast  forcibly  in  their 
rapid,  mechanical  precision  with  the  tardy  and  imperfect  elaboration 
of  highly  generalised  ideas ;  the  former  depending  on  an  elementary 
action  of  the  brain,  the  latter  upon  an  exceedingly  complicated  one. 
It  was  easy  to  infer  from  this  the  near  alliance  between  smartness 
and  shallowness. 

It  so  happens  that  my  mental  imagery  concerns  itself  more  with 
aspects  of  scenery  than  with  the  faces  of  men,  as  I  have  rather  a  good 
memory  for  localities,  and  much  pleasure  in  thinking  about  them, 
while  I  am  distressed  by  natural  inaptitude  for  recollecting  features. 
I  was  therefore  surprised  to  find  that  the  names  of  persons  were 
just  twice  as  frequent  in  my  associations  as  that  of  things,  including 
places,  books,  and  pictures.  The  associated  words  that  formed  part 
of  sentences  or  quotations  were  twenty-seven  in  number,  and  tended 
strongly  to  recurrence.  The  majority  were  of  good  verse  or  prose ; 
the  minority  were  doggrel.  I  may  as  well  specify  their  origin.  Four 
of  the  verse  quotations  were  from  Tennyson,  two  from  Shakespeare, 
and  eight  from  other  sources  partly  doggrel.  Of  the  prose,  five  were 
from  the  Bible,  and  seven  from  other  sources,  partly  grotesque,  and 
some  of  them  family  phrases.  I  suspect  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
rubbish  in  the  furniture  of  all  OUP  brains. 

The  occasional  vividness  of  an  idea  is  very  startling,  and  I  do  not 
see  my  way  to  explaining  it  fully ;  but  sometimes  I  am  sure  it  is  due 
to  the  concurrence  of  many  associations,  severally  of  small  intensity, 
but  in  the  aggregate  very  effective.  An  instance  of  this  is  the 
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powerful  effect  produced  by  multitudes  subject  to  a  common  feeling 
of  enthusiasm,  religious  fervour,  or  pure  panic.  In  the  few  occasions 
on  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  experiencing  such  manifesta- 
tions, it  seemed  to  me  that  every  one  of  the  multitudinous  sounds 
and  movements  that  reached  the  ear  and  eye,  being  inspired  by  a 
common  feeling,  added  its  effect  to  that  of  all  the  others.  When  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  a  single  person  or  of  a  small  company,  the 
empty  background  fills  a  large  part  of  the  field  of  view  and  dilutes 
the  visual  effect  of  their  enthusiasm.  Nay,  the  larger  part  of  the 
forms  of.  the  persons  themselves  are  similarly  inexpressive,  unless 
they  be  consummate  actors.  But  nothing  is  seen  in  an  enthusiastic 
multitude  but  excited  faces  and  gestures,  nothing  is  heard  but  excited 
voices  and  rustlings.  Their  variety  is  such  that  every  chord  in  the 
heart  of  a  bystander,  that  admits  of  vibrating  in  sympathy  with  the 
common  feeling,  must  be  stimulated  to  do  so  by  some  of  them. 

The  background  of  our  mental  imagery  is  neither  uniform  nor 
constant  in  its  character.  It  changes  in  colour,  tint,  and  pattern, 
though,  in  my  case,  all  these  are  usually  very  faintly  marked,  and  it 
requires  much  attention  to  study  them  properly.  Its  peculiarities 
have  nothing  to  do  with  associated  ideas ;  they  appear  to  depend 
solely  upon  chance  physiological  causes,  to  which  some  of  our  ideas 
are  also  undoubtedly  due. 

The  usual  faintness  of  highly  generalised  ideas  is  forcibly  brought 
home  to  us  by  the  sudden  increase  of  vividness  that  our  conception  of 
a  substantive  is  sure  to  receive  when  an  adjective  is  joined  to  it  that 
limits  the  generalisation.  Thus  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  mental 
conception  corresponding  to  the  word  '  afternoon  ; '  but  if  we  hear  the 
words  '  a  wet  afternoon,'  a  mental  picture  arises  at  once,  that  has  a 
fair  amount  of  definition.  If,  however,  we  take  a  step  further  and 
expand  the  phrase  to  '  a  wet  afternoon  in  a  country  house,'  the  mind 
becomes  crowded  with  imagery. 

The  more  we  exercise  our  reason,  the  more  we  are  obliged  to  deal 
with  the  higher  order  of  generalisations  and  the  less  with  visual 
imagery ;  consequently  our  power  of  seeing  the  latter  becomes  blunted 
by  disuse.  Probably,  also,  the  mind  becomes  less  able  to  picture  things 
to  itself  as  we  advance  in  age.  I  am  sure  there  is  wide  difference 
between  my  mental  imagery  now  and  what  it  was  when  I  was  a 
child.  It  was  then  as  vivid  and  as  gorgeous  as  in  a  dream. 

It  is  a  perfect  marvel  to  me,  when  watching  the  working  of  my 
mind,  to  find  how  faintly  I  realise  the  meaning  of  the  words  I  hear 
or  read,  utter  or  write.  If  our  brain  work  had  been  limited  to  that 
part  of  it  which  lies  well  within  our  consciousness,  I  do  not  see  how 
our  intellectual  performances  would  rise  much  above  the  level  of  those 
of  idiots.  For  instance,  I  just  now  opened  a  railway  prospectus,  and 
the  following  words  caught  my  eye,  the  purport  of  which  was  taken 
in  block — '  An  agreement  will  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  and 
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approval  of  the  proprietors  on  Friday  next' — yet  I  am  certain  that  I 
had  not,  and  I  doubt  if  I  could  easily  obtain,  a  good  general  idea 
corresponding  to  any  one  of  the  six  principal  words  in  the  passage, 
1  agreement,'  '  submitted,'  *  consideration,'  '  approval,'  '  proprietors,' 
and  '  Friday.'  If  I  puzzle  over  the  words  in  detail  until  I  fully 
realise  their  meaning,  I  lose  more  than  I  gain  ;  there  is  time  for  the 
previous  words  to  slip  out  of  mind,  and  so  I  fail  to  grasp  the  sentence 
as  a  whole. 

The  more  I  have  examined  the  workings  of  my  own  mind,  whether 
in  the  walk  along  Pall  Mall,  or  in  the  seventy-five  words,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  numerous  ways  I  have  attempted  but  do  not  here  de- 
scribe, the  less  respect  I  feel  for  the  part  played  by  consciousness.  I 
begin  with  others  to  doubt  its  use  altogether  as  a  helpful  supervisor, 
and  to  think  that  my  best  brain  work  is  wholly  independent  of  it. 
The  unconscious  operations  of  the  mind  frequently  far  transcend  the 
conscious  ones  in  intellectual  importance.  Sudden  inspirations  and 
those  flashings  out  of  results  which  cost  a  great  deal  of  conscious  effort 
to  ordinary  people,  but  are  the  natural  outcome  of  what  is  known  as 
genius,  are  undoubted  products  of  unconscious  cerebration.  Conscious 
actions  are  motived,  and  motives  can  make  themselves  attended  to, 
whether  consciousness  be  present  or  not.  Consciousness  seems  to 
do  little  more  than  attest  the  fact  that  the  various  organs  of  the 
brain  do  not  work  with  perfect  ease  or  cooperation.  Its  position  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  a  helpless  spectator  of  but  a  minute  fraction  of  a 
huge  amount  of  automatic  brain  work.  The  unconscious  operations 
of  the  mind  may  be  likened  to  the  innumerable  waves  that  travel  by 
night,  unseen  and  in  silence,  over  the  broad  expanse  of  an  ocean. 
Consciousness  may  bear  some  analogy  to  the  sheen  and  roar  of  the 
breakers,  where  a  single  line  of  the  waves  is  lashed  into  foam  on 
the  shores  that  obstruct  their  course. 

FBANCIS  GALTON. 
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A    GRAVE  PERPLEXITY  BEFORE    US. 


MANY  persons — especially  practical  men,  busy  men,  and  men  charged 
with  the  toils  and  difficulties  of  administration — are  prone  to  regard 
it  as  useless  and  unwise  to  call  attention  to  '  rocks  ahead '  unless 
they  are  close  upon  us,  and  unless  we  have  some  distinct  and  well- 
digested  remedy  or  safeguard  to  propose.  Our  rulers  especially, 
whether  executive  or  legislative,  are  apt  to  resent  such  embarrassing 
and  meddlesome  forecasting,  and  to  snub  and  silence  the  over-anxious 
prophets  of  danger  who  indulge  therein.  '  Sufficient  to  the  day,' 
they  tell  us,  '  is  the  evil  thereof — let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.' 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we  do  not  share  and  cannot  approve 
this  habit  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  why  we  deem  it  shallow, 
indolent,  and  noxious.  In  the  first  place,  dangers  which  threaten  us 
in  the  future  often  take  their  origin  in  the  action  or  the  negligence 
of  the  day  that  is  passing  over  us.  The  long  years  that  usually 
elapse  between  the  seed-time  and  the  harvest  of  coming  mischief 
easily  lay  vigilance  to  sleep,  and  fan  us  into  a  false  security  which 
is  full  of  peril.  Then  difficulties,  which  might  have  been  readily 
met  and  conquered  if  boldly  faced  as  soon  as  they  were  perceived,  grow 
into  giants  if  denied  by  the  reckless,  or  hidden  from  the  blind,  or  fled 
from  by  the  cowardly.  We  may  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  eagle  which 
we  could  have  smashed  in  the  egg,  or  by  the  tiger  which  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  grapple  with  while  yet  a  cub.  Eocks  ahead,  which 
mean  shipwreck  if  unobserved  by  the  look-out  man  on  the  prow  or  at 
the  masthead,  are  without  risk  if  recognised  in  time  for  the  vessel  to 
cast  anchor  or  to  alter  her  course.  To  drop  metaphor,  adminis- 
trative dangers  may  be  creeping  upon  our  nation  with  rapid  steps, 
silent  and  insidious  and  therefore  practically  unnoticed,  which  it  is 
not  even  now  too  early  to  confront — or,  at  least,  to  consider  coolly 
and  searchingly  how  we  propose  to  confront  them  when  they  can  no 
longer  be  neglected  or  ignored. 

There  are  two  other  reasons  why  the  observation  and  deli- 
beration I  am  urging  should  not  be  postponed  too  long  or  be 
too  hastily  or  perfunctorily  made — especially  in  reference  to  such 
matters  as  I  now  allude  to.  The  nation  as  a  whole — embracing  all 
classes  of  the  community — has  more  and  more  of  late  years  taken  its 
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affairs  into  its  own  hands,  and  (notwithstanding  passing  appearances 
to  the  contrary)  is  less  and  less  disposed  to  allow  arrangements  to  be 
made  behind  its  back,  or  to  permit  its  rulers  for  the  time  being  to 
act  for  it  without  consulting  it  and  obtaining  its  consent.  It  likes 
to  know  what  is  being  done  and  why  it  is  being  done ;  and  since  it  is 
undeniably,  as  a  whole,  both  very  imperfectly  informed  and  very  in- 
adequately trained  to  habits  of  reflection,  the  processes  of  the  needful 
instruction  and  persuasion  are  difficult,  and  the  result  by  no  means 
certain.  The  English  people,  moreover,  are  proverbially  slow  to  take 
in  new  ideas,  to  alter  old  conceptions,  to  arrive  at  clear  conclusions  on, 
difficult  and  complex  questions,  especially  on  such  as  involve  their 
interests  and  are  not  unlikely  to  arouse  their  passions  or  their  pre- 
judices. Now,  all  classes  are  concerned  in  the  satisfactory  and  just 
determination  of  the  problem  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attention ; 
and  therefore,  if  it  is  not  to  be  determined  amiss,  it  is  essential  that 
time  should  be  allowed  for  all  its  conditions  to  sink  into  the  nation's 
mind,  there  to  ferment,  germinate,  and  ripen. 

The  problem  is  neither  imaginary  nor  remote.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  imminent,  practical,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  peculiarly  serious. 
It  is  not  precisely  new,  but  our  eyes  have  been  rudely  awakened  both 
to  its  gravity  and  its  imminence  by  some  of  the  events  of  the  year 
that  has  just  closed  over  us.  The  many  and  bitter  conflicts  of  1878 
between  employers  and  employed  in  nearly  every  branch  of  industry, 
especially  in  the  North  of  England,  have  brought  it  to  the  front. 
The  essence  and  the  crux  of  it  lie  in  small  compass,  and  admit  of 
being  stated  clearly  and  with  brevity.  Distress  among  the  working 
classes  has  been  very  general  and  very  severe  ;  and  while  much  of  this 
has  been  inevitable,  and  has  been  due  to  the  disturbed  and  depressed 
state  of  trade  throughout  the  world,  it  has  been  enormously  aggravated 
and  prolonged  by  their  own  mistaken  and  perverse  proceedings.  For 
a  great  deal  of  it  they  have  themselves  been  directly  and  exclusively 
responsible.  Work  has  been  deplorably  scarce,  but  they  have  made 
it,  by  their  own  voluntary  action,  far  scarcer  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  In  many  instances  masters  have  been  ruined  and 
their  works  unavoidably  closed  and  the  men  they  employed  have 
been  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and  not  unfrequently  reduced 
to  destitution,  by  no  fault  of  their  own.  But  in  many  other  instances 
the  men  have  voluntarily  thrown  themselves  out  of  work  by  refusing 
to  accept  it  at  the  reduced  rate  of  wages  which  was  all  their  im- 
poverished employers  could  afford  to  offer  them.  They  deliberately 
deprived  themselves  of  employment,  and  their  consequent  privations, 
however  severe,  were  entirely  gratuitous.  Of  course,  therefore,  in 
strict  equity  they  were  not  entitled  either  to  relief  from  the  rates  or 
to  assistance  from  charitable  neighbours ;  and,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  have  not  usually  applied  for  either.  Earnings — and  usually 
ample  earnings  for  these  times  of  unprofitable  trade  and  cheap  food — 
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were  within  their  grasp  if  they  chose  to  stretch  forth  their  hands  to 
take  them ;  but  they  preferred  to  be  idle  rather  than  work,  except  on 
their  own  terms — which  they  had  an  irrefutable  claim  to  do.  They 
were  within  their  legal  rights,  however  foolish  or  short-sighted  they 
may  have  been  thus  to  exercise  those  rights.  So  far  the  problem  was 
simple  enough — or,  rather,  there  was  no  problem  at  all  to  solve. 

But  here  the  difficulty  and  the  complexity  come  in.  In  the  in- 
tricate system  of  our  manufacturing  industry  one  set  of  workmen  is 
inextricably  bound  up  with  other  sets  who  cannot  for  any  length  of 
time  continue  to  labour  or  to  earn  a  sustenance  without  them.  For 
example,  to  make  the  matter  clear  to  outsiders,  we  will  take  the 
case  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  'hands'  in  a  mill  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  three  classes :  the  preparers  (blowers,  carders, 
drawers,  &c.),  the  spinners  (whether  hand-spinners  or  self-actors), 
and  the  weavers.  If  the  spinners  turn  out  on  a  question  of  wages  or 
of  rules,  and  cease  work,  the  preparers  are  not  needed,  and  cannot  be 
kept  on,  and  the  weavers  who  can  no  longer  be  supplied  with  warp 
or  weft  must  stop  also.  Likewise,  if  the  weavers  strike,  neither 
preparers  nor  spinners  (as  a  rule)  can  be  kept  at  work.  If  one  class- 
of  hands  quarrel  with  their  masters,  both  the  other  classes  are  para- 
lysed, and  the  entire  machinery  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  as  the  phrase 
is,  though  only  one  class  out  of  the  three  is  concerned  in  the  dispute, 
and  the  other  two  may  be  in  no  degree  either  discontented  or  to 
blame.  Often,  no  doubt,  all  of  them  pull  together  and  support 
one  another ;  and  this  is  usually  true  where  the  question  at  issue 
concerns  a  per-centage  reduction  or  advance  of  wages  throughout  the 
mill;  but  it  has  often  happened  that  the  spinners  only  (or  separately) 
strike  work,  and  thus  force  the  employer  either  to  yield  or  to  give 
notice  of  cessation  of  employment  to  the  preparers  and  weavers — 
who  are  possibly  quite  innocent,  perhaps  even  disapprove  the 
spinners'  action  ;  at  all  events  who  may  not  be  accomplices,  and  who 
therefore  technically  cannot  be  said  to  refuse  offered  work,  but 
have  work  and  earnings  both  taken  from  them.  This  used  very 
generally  to  be  the  modus  operandi  in  trade  disputes  (though 
less  usual  now  since  the  introduction  of  self-acting  mules),  and 
made  such  cases  peculiarly  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  embarrass- 
ment was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  spinners,  being  the  most 
highly  paid  class  of  cotton  operatives  and  having  comparatively  rich 
unions  to  maintain  them  through  the  contest,  could  hold  out  with 
ease,  while  the  weavers  and  others  had  seldom  such  resources.  The 
spinners  in  a  factory,  again,  were  comparatively  few,  so  that  it  might 
happen  that  perhaps  fifty  spinners  could  at  their  pleasure  stop  the 
mill,  and  thus  deprive  five  hundred  fellow  operatives  of  their  bread.1 

1  Similar  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  workmen,  entailing  analogous  embarrass- 
ments, exist  in  most  other  branches  of  industry ;  but  I  do  not  quote  them,  as  I 
am  anxious  to  make  my  exposition  of  the  problem  to  be  considered  as  lucid  as 
possible. 
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Much  the  same  may  be  said  in  relation  to  the  weavers,  though  in  a 
more  mitigated  form. 

It  is  generally  held  that  all  persons  and  families  actually 
destitute  are  entitled  to  claim  support  from  the  poor  rates,  however 
that  destitution  may  have  been  originally  caused.  It  may  have 
arisen  from  drunkenness  or  habitual  misconduct,  from  waste  of  ade- 
quate means,  from  quarrels  with  their  employers  which  could  not  be 
reconciled,  from  incessant  turbulence  and  unmanageable  conduct 
which  have  driven  trade  from  the  locality,  as  well  as  from  accidents 
and  misfortunes  or  outlying  causes  such  as  come  under  the  general 
description  of  '  the  visitation  of  God.'  Still,  if  the  destitution  be 
real,  if  the  applicants  be  indisputably  out  of  work,  and  if  they  are 
provably  unable  to  obtain  work  by  seeking  for  it,  no  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  or  relieving  officers  would  hold  themselves  justified  in  refusing 
them  assistance  and  support.  This  may  possibly  not  be  the  rigid 
meaning  of  the  law  according  to  its  legal  and  literal  interpretation  ; 
but  this  is  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  those  who  have  to  ad- 
minister it  and  by  the  public  at  large,  and  this  is  the  practical  working 
of  the  system.  The  original  design  of  the  Poor  Law  was,  and  probably 
its  strict  and  formal  meaning  still  is,  that  the  Guardians  are  to  find 
employment  for  all  the  destitute — to  give  them  work,  or  to  feed  and 
house  them  in  default  of  work  if  it  cannot  be  found  or  made ;  and,  as 
we  all  know,  the  real  operation  of  the  system  is  that  as  soon  as  the 
workhouses  are  full  (and  often  long  before,  for  the  workhouse  ac- 
commodation is  notoriously  insufficient  to  meet  any  extraordinary 
crisis),  the  destitute  are  maintained  at  their  own  houses  by  relief 
ordered  by  the  guardians.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
they  live  rent  free,  for  no  house-owners  dream  of  turning  the  really 
destitute  out  of  their  dwellings  because  they  cannot  pay  their  rent ; 
and  the  Guardians,  properly  enough,  will  not,  and  we  believe  may 
not,  pay  their  rent  for  them.  They  are  therefore,  as  a  rule,  housed  by 
the  landlords  of  the  parish,  and  fed  and  maintained  by  the  ratepayers. 
There  is  no  abuse  or  mal-administration  in  all  this.  It  is  simply  the 
result  of  a  recognised  legitimate  obligation,  the  normal  working  of  a 
law  which  no  one  dreams  of  disobeying  or  evading,  and  which  no 
one  hitherto,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  protested  against  or  proposed 
deliberately  to  repeal. 

Now,  how  are  the  various  classes  of  applicants  we  have  just  enume- 
rated to  be  dealt  with  ?  This  is  no  idle,  or  imaginative,  or  premature 
question  ;  for  such  applicants  are  already  appearing  on  the  scene  in 
the  iron  districts,  and  the  coal  districts,  and  the  cotton  districts,  in 
Wales,  in  Yorkshire,  in  Lancashire,  in  Durham,  in  Northumberland, 
and  this  not  by  thousands,  but  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Let  us  look  only  at  the  representative  instance  we  have  chosen,  the 
cotton-manufacturing  operatives  of  Preston,  Blackburn,  and  other 
populous  hives  of  industry  in  the  north-west.  The  spinners,  who  have 
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refused  work  and  wages  for  themselves,  and  by  so  doing  have  stopped 
the  machinery  which  furnished  employment  and  support  for  five  times 
their  own  numbers,  might  be  dealt  with  in  a  comparatively  simple 
fashion,  even  if  they  were  obstinate  enough  to  prolong  their  contest 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  mean  enough  to  apply  for  relief  when  their 
Union  funds  were  exhausted — both  of  which  are  unlikely  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  Gruardians,  if  endowed  with  sense  and  nerve  equal  to 
the  occasion,  could  sternly  send  them  away  empty  as  voluntary  and 
persistent  idlers,  and,  if  undeniably  destitute,  commit  them  to 
prison  for  neglecting  to  support  their  families.  The  same  stern 
and  effectual  measure  of  justice  might  be  dealt  out  to  the  weavers, 
if  they  were  the  delinquents  and  the  strike  were  confined  to  them 
alone.  But  these  are  not  the  difficult  cases.  What  could  the 
Guardians  do  with  applicants  who  crowded  the  doors  in  im- 
measurably larger  numbers,  whose  claim  was  based  upon  the  valid 
and  legally  unanswerable  plea  that  '  they  had  been  turned  out  by 
no  fault  of  their  own,  that  they  wished  to  work,  and  had  applied 
for  work,  but  that,  owing  to  the  fault  of  some  other  branch  of  their 
fellow-workmen,  the  mills  were  closed  against  them,  and  that  they 
and  their  children  were  starving '  ?  These  are  no  fancied  cases — 
they  have  been  seen  by  thousands  last  year  in  Lancashire.  Could 
the  administrators  of  the  Poor  Law  refuse  their  application  ?  and 
would  the  law  sustain  them  in  a  refusal  ?  But  there  are  other  cases 
probably  still  more  numerous  and  perplexing — fathers  of  destitute 
families  who  were  crying  out  in  their  wretchedness  for  work  at  any 
rate  of  wages,  who  had  voted  and  protested  against  the  foolish  and 
suicidal  strike,  but  had  been  outvoted,  bullied,  and  overborne  by 
their  younger  and  unburdened  fellow-operatives,  and  who  could  not 
keep  body  and  soul  together  on  the  miserable  pittance  allowed  them 
by  the  trades-unions — a  pittance  dwindling  away  week  by  week. 
How  impossible  it  was  felt  to  be  to  withstand  the  supplicating 
claims  of  such  as  these  was  shown  in  all  the  towns  in  which  the 
silly  conflicts  occurred  last  year,  when  the  masters  were  constantly 
found  supporting  the  families  of  the  very  workmen  who  had  turned 
out  from  their  mills,  sheltering  them  gratuitously  in  cottages  for 
which  they  paid  no  rent,  and  furnishing  them  with  food  which 
(under  compulsion  from  their  misled  associates)  they  had  refused  to 
earn. 

Such  being  the  law,  or  the  recognised  interpretation  and  the 
practical  administration  of  the  law,  what  provision  or  safeguard  do 
we  possess,  or  can  we  devise,  against  a  crisis  and  possible  cata- 
strophe which  is  already  looming  in  the  distance,  the  preparatory 
causes  of  which  are  distinctly  and  undeniably  in  operation,  which 
may  come  upon  us  at  almost  any  time  unless  foreseen  and  averted 
by  timely  precaution,  and  which  assuredly  will  overtake  us  if  the 
present  stagnation  in  the  most  important  branches  of  the  national 
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industries  should  continue  and  increase — as  there  is  every  apparent 
likelihood  that  it  will  ? 

This  brings  us  to  the  closing  feature  of  the  grave  social  condi- 
tion before  us  to  which  I  am  calling  attention — perhaps  not  the 
least  ominous  feature  of  the  whole.  Who  are  the  principal  rate- 
payers of  the  districts  on  which  this  exhausting  calamity  has  fallen — 
or  been  brought  ?  Whose  property  has  to  provide  the  funds  to  meet 
the  drain  of  feeding  a  starving  population,  counted  already  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands — soon,  probably  enough,  by  millions — starving, 
moreover,  as  we  have  shown,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  their  own  voluntary  act  ?  The  first  fund  to  be  drawn  upon, 
no  doubt,  is  the  accumulated  resources  of  the  trades-unions,  the 
savings  of  the  foreseeing  operatives —  savings,  let  us  remember,  con- 
tributed originally  with  the  object  of  meeting  periods  of  slack  demand, 
of  failing  work,  of  accidental  stoppages  of  mills  and  iron  foundries, 
of  sickness  and  old  age — in  short,  all  the  varieties  of  inevitable  bad 
times  which  are  certain  to  occur  periodically  in  all  extensive  and 
complicated  industries  ;  but  which  savings  are  now  habitually  wasted, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  leaders,  in  futile  and  disastrous  struggles  for 
higher  wages  than  the  state  of  the  trade  or  the  redundance  of 
numbers  will  permit.  Usually  the  next  resource  of  those  out  of  work 
consists  of  special  levies  from  those  still  employed,  avowedly  to  sup- 
port the  strike  or  the  lock-out.  These  resources,  however,  seldom 
last  long,  and  can  never  meet  prolonged  periods  of  disaster  or  un- 
profitable production  such  as  are  now  upon  us  ;  nor  do  they  ever  provide 
adequate  maintenance  for  more  than  a  portion  of  the  numbers  affected 
by  the  catastrophe.  It  is  only  a  few  of  the  more  highly  paid  classes 
of  artisans  who  have  stored  up  funds  sufficient  to  sustain  either  an 
obstinate  contest  or  a  protracted  period  of  distress.  Then,  and 
generally  not  till  then,  the  destitute,  or  those  threatened  with  desti- 
tution, fall  back  upon  charitable  aid,  voluntary  or  enforced — soup- 
kitchens,  relief  associations,  and,  finally,  the  Poor-rates.  The  first 
two  are  nearly  always  liberal  and  prompt,  and  often  admirably 
organised,  and  seldom  inquire  too  closely  as  to  how  far  the  destitu- 
tion has  been  brought  about  by  the  folly  or  perversity  of  the  sufferers. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact,  so  unfairly  used  by  Ministers 
and  their  defenders,  of  the  small  and  slow  increase  of  recog- 
nised and  reported  pauperism.  The  industrial  classes — the  real 
workers,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts — do  not  become 
paupers  till  every  other  resource  has  been  exhausted.  But  all  the 
three  resources  I  have  named  are  alike  fed  and  furnished  by  the 
owners  of  property  in  each  locality.  The  philanthropists,  the  shop- 
keepers, and  the  proprietors  are  all  ratepayers,  and  on  them  the 
burden  inevitably  falls  in  the  end — and  that  end,  in  prolonged  crises 
like  the  present,  comes  slowly  perhaps  at  first,  but  comes  rapidly  at 
last.  And  this  is  the  special  point  which  I  am  anxious  the  public 
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should  distinctly  recognise.  Who,  then,  are  the  ratepayers  in  those 
districts  where  distress  specially  prevails,  where  coal-mines  are  un- 
worked,  where  iron  foundries  are  silent  and  furnaces  blown  out, 
where  factories  are  shut  up,  where  half-time  prevails  and  spreads 
week  by  week — and  finally,  where  strikes  and  lock-outs  are  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  workmen  by  thousands  persist  in  resisting  any  reduction 
of  wages,  and  refuse  20s.  a  week  because  they  cannot  obtain  22s.  ? 
These  ratepayers  consist  mainly  of  three  classes — the  retail  trades- 
people, the  shopkeepers,  whose  profits  have  been  deplorably  cut 
down  or  swept  away  by  the  prevalent  distress  and  the  consequent 
curtailment  of  their  custom,  and  who,  moreover,  are  sadly  impover- 
ished by  the  credit  they  are  virtually  forced  to  give,  and  which  frequently 
eventuates  in  hopeless  loss  ; — the  mill-owners,  the  iron  founders,  the 
colliery  proprietors,  and  other  '  captains  of  industry,'  whose  gains  have, 
for  some  years,  been  exchanged  for  losses,  and  who  see  their  property 
— the  result  of  a  life  of  toil — rapidly  drained  away,  and  ruin  per- 
haps staring  them  in  the  face ; — and  the  owners  of  cottage-property, 
who  can  obtain  no  rent  from  the  occupiers,  who  indeed  are  often  the 
proximate  causes  or  instruments  of  the  disastrous  scene. 

Now  let  us  sum  up  all  these  facts,  none  of  which  will  be  denied, 
and  which  I  believe  to  be  stated  without  undue  colouring  or  exag- 
geration, and  draw  from  them  a  succinct  conception  of  the  position  of 
which  they  are  the  salient  features.  According  to  the  existing  law, 
or  to  the  usual  understanding  and  the  practical  administration  of 
that  law  sanctioned  and  sustained  by  the  prevailing  sympathies  of 
the  community,  all  labouring  families,  however  numerous — all  the 
working  classes  in  whatever  branch  of  industry — are  entitled  to  be 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  property  of  the  locality  in  which 
they  happen  to  reside  as  soon  as  they  become  undeniably  destitute 
or  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves,  however  that  destitu- 
tion may  originally  have  been  caused  or  aggravated,  and  however  pro- 
longed the  period  during  which  it  may  continue.  At  the  same  time 
the  vast  extent  and  variety  of  these  industries,  their  singular  complexity 
and  close  and  intricate  connections,  render  it  possible  (and  by  no  means 
infrequent)  for  disturbance  in  one  branch  to  entail  stagnation  in 
others,  and  perhaps  for  a  few  scores  or  hundreds  of  dissatisfied  artisans 
indirectly  to  deprive  many  thousands  of  their  usual  employment  and 
their  daily  bread — and  in  such  a  fashion  or  under  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances as  to  render  it  practically  impossible  to  ignore  or  refuse  their 
claims  to  gratuitous  subsistence  out  of  the  income  or  the  earnings  of 
their  neighbours ;  nay,  further,  that  it  has  become  feasible,  and 
not  wholly  unexampled,  for  special  classes  of  artisans,  by  dexterous 
and  well-understood  if  not  openly  avowed  combination,  so  to  assist 
each  other  vicissim  in  their  conflicts  with  their  employers  as  to 
render  resistance  on  the  part  of  these  employers  enormously  diffi- 
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cult,  costly,  and  perhaps  ruinous,  however  righteous  and  even 
obligatory  this  resistance  may  have  become.  So  that,  strictly  and 
practically  speaking,  those  disputes  between  masters  and  men  about 
the  division  of  the  wealth  created  by  their  joint  exertions,  which 
have  of  late  been  so  frequent,  so  angry,  and  so  obstinate,  are  carried 
on  under  conditions  intrinsically  and  manifestly  unfair  ;  inasmuch 
as  not  only  are  the  masters  heavily  weighted  in  the  conflict  by  the 
enormous  costliness  of  their  fixed  plant,  but  are  further  weighted 
(often  actually,  always  potentially)  by  the  liability  of  having  to 
furnish  their  antagonists  with  the  means  of  continuing  the  strife 
ad  libitum.  It  is  as  though  the  defenders  of  a  beleaguered  fortress 
were  compelled  to  furnish  their  assailants  with  powder  and  ball  when 
their  own  supplies  fell  short ;  or,  to  vary  the  similitude,  as  if  the 
besiegers  were  bound  to  send  daily  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition 
into  the  city  to  enable  it  to  hold  out  the  longer — modes  of  pro- 
ceeding, either  of  which  would  be  regarded  as  alike  grotesquely 
inequitable.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  present  state  of 
the  law  and  practice  virtually  give  to  discontented,  grasping,  or  ambi- 
tious artisans — so  far  at  least  as  the  necessaries  of  life  are  concerned 
— a  command  over  the  property  of  their  fellow-citizens  which  has  a 
sinister  resemblance  and  approach  to  the  pretensions  of  Socialism  ;  and 
this  at  a  time  when  those  very  artisans  are  perversely  engaged  in  sap- 
ping the  foundations  of  that  property  and  waging  war  against  the  pro- 
sperity of  those  fellow- citizens.  And  we  have  not  been  left  without 
warning  how  possible  it  is,  not  only  on  the  Continent  but  even  in  sober 
England,  for  dreamers,  demagogues,  and  agitators — often  rather 
shallow  than  distinctly  designing  or  ill-disposed — to  organise  the 
masses  when  distressed  and  unemployed,  and  direct  their  hostility 
against  the  most  firmly  established  institutions  of  the  land. 

As  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  actuality  of  the  position — so  undeniably 
inequitable  and  even  monstrous,  when  thus  laid  before  the  world  in 
its  simple  nakedness — is  materially  mitigated  by  one  important 
consideration,  viz.  that  the  sustenance  legally  claimable  by  and 
commonly  supplied  to  the  destitute  is  much  below  what  they  could 
have  earned  by  regular  industry,  and  therefore  would  never  be 
grudged  where  the  destitution  resulted  from  inevitable  circumstances 
and  not  from  their  voluntary  act.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  employers  is  strengthened,  it  would  seem,  enormously, 
by  the  consideration,  equally  relevant  and  equally  notorious,  that 
they  never  reduce  wages  and  thereby  give  occasion  to  the  struggles 
in  question,  unless  when  they  have  worked  without  profit  or  at  an 
actual  loss  for  considerable  periods  of  time — that  is,  have  long  handed 
over  to  the  operatives  the  whole  or  more  than  the  whole  of  the 
joint  earnings  of  their  workmen  and  themselves.  Nevertheless, 
when  we  have  given  both  these  facts  the  full  consideration  which 
is  their  due,  the  problem  which  it  behoves  the  public  to  ponder 
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and,  if  possible,  to  probe  and  solve,  while  there  is  time,  remains 
grave,  complicated,  and  imminent.  I  have  been  more  bent  on 
stating  it  than  on  attempting,  here  at  least,2  to  offer  a  solution. 
Its  gravity  and  its  complexity  will  be  obvious  as  soon  as  it  is 
fully  realised.  Its  proximity  will,  I  think,  be  plain  to  all  who 
have  watched  and  studied  adequately  the  lessons  which  the  very 
serious  industrial  distresses  and  conflicts  of  1878  were  suited  to  con- 
vey. These  are  not  yet  over,  nor  are  their  lessons  yet  laid  to  heart ; 
and  the  warnings  they  are  fitted  to  convey  will  be  most  adequately 
comprehended  by  those  who  realise  at  once  the  increasing  influence 
of  the  operative  classes  in  the  political  arena,  and  the  warm  sympathy 
which,  in  spite  of  their  grievous  misguidance  and  their  perverse 
mistakes,  their  condition  still  commands  among  the  thinking  and 
stirring  classes  of  the  nation. 

W.   E.   GrEEG. 

*  I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  some  useful  suggestions  to  guide  our  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  may  be  gleaned  from  two  very  interesting  papers  that 
have  recently  appeared  in  this  Keview.  The  first  describes  the  system  which 
prevails  in  France  in  dealing  with  the  poor  and  destitute,  from  which  we  may 
gather  how  completely  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  seem  to  evade  the  special 
difficulty  I  have  pointed  out  in  these  pages  as  well  as  some  others,  by  starting  from 
a  sounder  principle.  They  have  had,  and  still  have  no  doubt,  embarrassments  of 
their  own,  some  of  them  grave  enough ;  but  the  particular  qiicstion  regarding 
relief  to  the  families  of  workmen  on  strike  seems  never  to  have  arisen,  nor  to  be 
even  contemplated  as  possible.  The  second  article,  on  '  National  Insurance,'  pub- 
lished in  the  November  number,  though  open  to  many  objections  and  requiring  to 
be  carefully  pondered,  will,  I  believe,  when  thoroughly  matured  and  cleared  of  some 
apparent  omissions  and  defects,  be  found  to  contain  the  outlines  of  a  scheme  which 
may  open  a  way  out  of  many  of  our  graver  difficulties. 
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FIVE  months  have  passed  since  an  attempt  was  made  to  show,  in  the  Oc- 
tober number  of  this  Eeview,  that  if  a  large  amount  of  official  evidence 
and  the  testimony  of  facts  and  figures  are  deserving  of  credit,  the 
people  of  India,  as  a  whole,  are  getting  poorer  and  poorer  under 
our  administration.  Our  public  works,  on  which  such  enormous 
sums  of  money  were  expended,  have  been,  and  even  still  are,  carried 
on  at  a  dead  loss  to  the  population  ;  and  the  unfortunate  tax-payers 
are  too  frequently  forced  to  borrow  at  usurious  rates  to  pay  the  in- 
terest which  the  Grovernment  has  guaranteed  on  these  unprofitable 
investments.  This  by  itself  is  a  very  serious  matter  where  the  bulk 
of  the  people  are  so  miserably  poor.  Famines  have  proved  conclu- 
sively that  the  gravest  poverty  exists  in  almost  every  district.  During 
the  past  twenty  years  they  have  been  very  numerous,  and  the  plan 
which  is  now  adopted,  of  making  the  poorer  classes  of  one  province 
pay  to  keep  alive  the  mass  of  the  famine-stricken  people  in  another — 
this  process  being  reversed  when  the  former  suffer  in  turn — cannot  fail 
in  the  end  to  bring  about  a  terrible  catastrophe.  For  there  is  grave 
reason  to  believe  that  the  soil  of  India  is  undergoing  steady  deterio- 
ration in  many  districts,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes.  The  liability 
to  famine  is  therefore  increasing  whilst  the  power  to  support  dearth 
is  becoming  less.  Consequently  droughts  that  formerly  produced  only 
a  scarcity,  now  result  in  wholesale  sacrifice  of  population  and  animals. 
As  to  taxation,  it  has  undoubtedly  increased  largely  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  unquestioned  authority 
is  now  so  heavy  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  that  any 
additions  to  the  present  burdens  would  not  only  be  harmful  to 
the  people,  but  positively  dangerous  to  the  continuance  of  our  rule. 
Above  all,  the  constant  drain  from  India  due  to  a  foreign  adminis- 
tration, on  account  of  the  enormous  home  charges  and  excessive  cost 
of  European  agency,  renders  the  accumulation  of  capital  almost  out 
of  the  question,  and  this — the  gravest  and,  from  some  points  of  view, 
most  hopeless  feature  in  the  whole  story  of  our  connection  with  the 
country — is  growing  at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate.  Such,  in  brief,  is 
a  summary  of  the  situation.  A  very  poor  people  heavily  taxed  in 
proportion  to  their  means,  suffering  constantly  from  scarcities  which 
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the  lack  of  savings  converts  into  famine,  a  deteriorated  soil,  un- 
profitable public  works,  and  over  all  a  constant  drain  of  tribute  to  a 
foreign  state  almost  sufficient  of  itself  to  account  for  the  growing 
impoverishment. 

There  have  now  been  printed  three  official  answers  to  the  paper 
which  contained  these  statements,  and  gave  the  evidence  on  which 
they  were  based.  One  of  these,  by  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  was  published 
in  the  December  number  of  this  Eeview,  another  by  Mr.  John  Morley, 
written  upon  materials  furnished  by  Sir  John  Strachey  and  other 
leading  Indian  officials,  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Itevieiv  for  the 
same  month,  and  a  third  official  statement  was  put  forward  anony- 
mously in  Fraser's  Magazine,  likewise  in  December.  Now  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  we  have  in  these  three  articles  the  full  force  of  the 
official  case.  Sir  Erskine  Perry  is  a  member  of  the  Indian  Council, 
and  has  been  connected  with  India,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  for 
nearly  forty  years.  Sir  John  Strachey  is  the  present  Finance  Minis- 
ter, and  he  has  risen  to  that  important  office  through  all  the  different 
grades  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  *  D.'  the  writer  in  Fraser,  is  like- 
wise an  official.  As,  also,  two  full  months  elapsed,  there  was  plenty  of 
time  to  lay  the  India  Office  under  contribution  to  prove  conclusively 
that  increasing  prosperity  which  would  completely  overthrow  the 
whole  argument  on  the  other  side. 

But  whatever  else  has  been  shaken,  certainly  the  general  im- 
poverishment of  the  people  is  admitted  only  too  fully. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  also  that  not  one  of  these  writers  touches 
the  origin  and  history  of  famines,  save  in  the  most  perfunctory 
way.  If,  as  I  contend  is  the  case,  the  last  twenty  years  have  been 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  number  and  the  severity  of  the  famines 
in  various  parts  of  India — if,  as  is  admitted  by  Sir  John  Strachey 
himself,  the  cost  of  providing  against  these  recurrent  misfortunes 
must  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  charge  against  Indian  finance — 
if  they  impoverish  and  weaken  not  only  the  population  which 
they  decimate,  but  those  portions  of  the  country  which  contribute  to 
support  the  sufferers,  surely  it  was  the  business  of  one  at  least  of 
these  official  apologists  to  place  on  record  his  opinion  as  to  the  un- 
precedented frequency  of  these  terrible  events.  What  has  Sir  Erskine 
Perry  to  say  to  this  ?  Not  a  word.  What  explanation  does  Mr.  John 
Morley  offer,  in  his  forcible  and  lucid  style,  of  so  fatal  an  outcome 
of  our  system  of  government  ?  The  subject  does  not  interest  either 
himself  or  his  official  clientele.  At  any  rate,  not  two  sentences  are 
devoted  to  the  matter.  '  D.'  is  equally  reticent,  though  he  piles  up 
figures  on  minor  points  with  wearisome  assiduity. 

Surely  then  we  have  here  a  very  significant  and  sinister  omis- 
sion. Consider  this  :  Although  eleven  millions  sterling  are  now 
put  as  the  cost  of  the  famine  in  Southern  India;  although  the 
Government,  when  it  appreciated  the  facts,  strained  every  nerve 
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to  save  the  people,  yet,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  official 
statisticians  themselves,  1,400,000  individuals  perished  of  actual 
starvation  in  that  great  dearth.  Other  enumerations,  made  by 
men  who  had  nothing  whatever  to  gain  by  exceeding  the  truth, 
run  the  total  up  to  at  least  5,000,000  in  Madras  and  Mysore 
alone.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  this  occurred  under  cir- 
cumstances more  than  ordinarily  favourable  to  the  saving  of  life. 
There  was  no  total  loss  of  crop,  except  over  a  small  area,  and 
the  means  of  communication  were  exceptionally  good.  To  quote 
Lord  Lytton  :  *  There  are  several  railway  lines  in  the  south  of  India ; 
a  number  of  seaports  are  available  on  the  east  and  west  coasts ; 
Madras  possesses  a  better  system  of  metalled  and  bridged  roads  than 
any  part  of  India  ;  much  of  the  Bombay  and  Mysore  country  is  also 
well  supplied  with  roads.  There  was  thus  every  facility  for  the  free 
action  of  private  trade.'  But,  all  this  notwithstanding,  the  result 
was  that  loss  of  life  which  we  all  deplore.  Here,  then,  I  say,  are 
circumstances  which  absolutely  demanded  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  my  critics.  What  better  evidence  of  increasing  poverty  can  be 
given  than  that  hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions  of  men  should  die 
of  starvation,  with  plenty  of  food  to  be  had  for  those  who  could 
afford  to  buy  it  ?  What  more  deadly  condemnation  of  our  present 
system  than  that  the  unequalled  exertions  of  the  Government,  se- 
conded by  the  resources  of  private  traders,  could  produce  no  better 
result  ?  Take  and  read  the  famine  reports,  examine  the  arguments 
of  the  Madras  Government  against  demanding  '  arrears  of  revenue  ' 
from  men  who  could  barely  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  then 
again  consider  how  it  comes  about  that  men  of  name  and  reputation, 
who  are  so  fully  satisfied  with  our  existing  administration  that  they  can 
afford  to  strengthen  their  case  with  misstatement  and  ridicule,  deli- 
berately turn  aside  from  such  terrible  blots  as  these. 

Here,  however,  I  would  say,  that  I  desire  to  reform  not  to  destroy, 
to  improve  and  not  to  uproot.  A  foreign  Grovernment  always  works 
at  a  great  disadvantage,  but  under  favourable  conditions  it  may 
possibly  confer  benefits  which  outweigh  its  drawbacks.  Our  position 
in  India  is  such  that  we  cannot  leave  it  now,  consistently  with 
fairness  either  to  ourselves  or  to  the  native  population  ;  but  we 
can  at  least  lessen  the  burden  which  falls  upon  our  fellow-subjects, 
and,  by  altering  that  which  is  proved  to  be  objectionable  in  our 
management,  render  our  connection  with  the  country  a  gain  to  both 
parties.  This,  however,  is  no  easy  matter,  and  the  vested  interests, 
which  day  by  day  grow  stronger,  render  the  application  of  the  only 
possible  remedies  more  and  more  difficult. 

I  turn  now  to  what  has  been  urged  against  the  general  line 
of  my  argument.  Before,  however,  dealing  with  such  criticisms  in 
detail,  it  may  be  well  to  note  how  far  the  official  views  are  in 
accordance  with  those  which  I  have  expressed.  I  urge  that  the  culti- 
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vating  class  of  India  is  excessively  poor,  that — owing  chiefly  to  the 
want  of  capital — it  is  getting  poorer,  and  that  our  attempts  to  im- 
prove matters  have  too  often  served  but  to  aggravate  the  original 
evil.  Now  listen  to  Sir  Erskine  Perry  :  he  has  been  in  India  many 
years,  and  has  generally  devoted  his  vacations  to  travelling  all  over 
the  country  '  mostly  at  a  foot's  pace.'  Better  evidence  could  not  be. 
Here  it  is  : — 

The  dense  population,  amounting  in  its  more  fertile  parts  to  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred per  square  mile,  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits.  But 
the  land  of  India  has  been  farmed  from  time  immemorial  "by  men  entirely  without 
capital.  A  farmer  in  this  country  has  little  chance  of  success  unless  he  can  supply 
a  capital  of  IQl.  to  20/.  an  acre.  If  English  farms  were  cultivated  by  men  as 
deficient  in  capital  as  the  Indian  ryots,  they  would  all  be  thrown  on  the  parish  in 
a  year  or  two.  The  founder  of  a  Hindu  village,  may,  by  the  aid  of  his  brethren 
and  friends,  have  strength  enough  to  break  up  the  jungle,  dig  a  well,  and,  with  a 
few  rupees  in  his  pocket,  he  may  purchase  seed  for  the  few  acres  he  can  bring 
under  the  plough.  If  a  favourable  harvest  ensue,  he  has  a  large  surplus,  out  of 
which  he  pays  thejamma  or  rent  to  Government.  But,  on  the  first  failure  of  the 
periodical  rains,  his  withered  crops  disappear;  he  has  no  capital  wherewith  to 
meet  the  Government  demand,  to  obtain  food  for  his  family  and  stock,  or  to 
purchase  seed  for  the  coming  year.  To  meet  all  these  wants  he  must  have  recourse 
to  the  village  money-lender — [whence,  by  the  way,  did  he  get  his  capital  ?] — who 
has  always  formed  as  indispensable  a  member  of  a  Hindu  agricultural  community 
as  the  ploughman  himself. 

Surely,  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  a  very  '  sensational '  statement  this  !  No 
picture  that  I  have  painted  of  the  poverty  of  the  cultivator  at  all 
exceeds  it  in  gloom.  In  what  manner,  however,  have  we  set  about 
improving  the  condition  of  these  poverty-stricken  people  ?  Hear  Sir 
Erskine  again : — 

Every  Englishman  in  office  in  India  has  great  powers,  and  every  Englishman — as 
the  late  Lord  Lytton  once  observed  to  me — is  in  heart  a  reformer.  His  native 
energy  will  not  enable  him  to  sit  still  with  his  hands  before  him.  He  must  be 
improving  something.  The  tendency  of  the  English  official  in  India  is  to  over- 
reform,  to  introduce  what  he  may  deem  improvements,  but  which  turn  out  egregious 
failures,  and  this,  be  it  observed,  amongst  the  most  conservative  people  of  the 
world.  Some  of  the  most  carefully  devised  schemes  for  native  improvement  have 
culminated  in  native  deterioration. 

Why,  what  have  we  here  ?  A  denunciation  of  our  practice  of  con- 
tinuous reformation  irrespective  of  native  habits  and  customs,  and  a 
distinct  statement  that  many  such  schemes  as  have  found  favour 
with  officials  have  but  culminated  in  'native  deterioration.'  But 
once  more : — 

Every  ardent  administrator  desires  improvements  in  his  own  department ;  roads, 
railways,  canals,  irrigation,  improved  courts  of  justice,  more  efficient  police,  all  find 
earnest  advocates  in  the  higher  places  of  government.  But  improved  administra- 
tion is  always  costly  and  requires  additional  taxation.  I  fear  those  in  authority  too 
often_forget  that  the  wisest  rulers  of  a  despotic  government  have  always  abstained 
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from  laying  fresh  burdens  on  the  people.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  merit  of  such  a 
government  that  the  taxes  are  ordinarily  light,  and  are  such  as  are  familiarised  by 
old  usage.  New  taxes,  imposed  without  the  will  or  any  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
the  people,  create  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  disaffection.  But  if  this  is  true 
generally,  it  is  especially  true  in  India,  where  the  population  is  extremely  poor, 
and  where  hitherto  the  financier  has  not  been  enabled  to  make  the  rich  contribute 
their  due  quota  to  the  revenue  of  the  country. 

Now  these  remarks  are  made,  let  it  be  remembered,  by  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  India,  in  reply  to  a  writer  -who  has  not  and  did  not  pre- 
tend to  have  any  acquaintance  with  India,  other  than  could  be 
derived  from  books  and  papers,  and  information  obtained  at  second 
hand.  They  seem  grave  enough ;  for  we  are  told  of  ryots  without 
capital  vexed  with  improvements  that  do  not  answer,  and  ground  down 
by  excessive  taxation,  against  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Is  not  this 
a  state  of  affairs  which,  on  any  showing,  it  behoves  the  English  people 
to  look  into  for  themselves?  is  not  this  a  matter  where  strenuous  and 
continual  exertion  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  can  alone  be  of  any  avail  ? 

Even  so  the  gravest  point  is  barely  touched  upon.  This  is 
the  want  of  capital.  On  that  all  are  agreed.  The  agriculturist  has 
no  capital,  or  very  little,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  little  he 
has  does  not  tend  to  increase.  There  is  indeed  but  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  the  entire  capital  of  India,  whether  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  or  for  any  other  purpose,  is  dwindling  year  by 
year.  The  economical  drain  which  has  been  so  often  disputed,  and 
on  many  occasions  entirely  denied,  is  at  last  admitted  by  the 
present  Finance  Minister  of  India,  Sir  John  Strachey  himself,  to 
the  amount  of  20,000,000^  It  is  reckoned  by  others,  who  have 
closely  studied  the  subject,  at  a  much  larger  sum.  But  even  those 
figures  are  surely  sufficient  to  cause  deep  alarm  to  all  who  consider 
that  the  growing  welfare  of  India  is  not  only  desirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  humanity,  but  because  it  would  beyond  question 
give  more  employment  to  our  own  people  at  home.  20,000,000?. 
taken  out  of  India  for  England,  means  that  the  whole  of  the  land 
revenue  of  our  territory  leaves  the  country — means  that  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  total  exports  of  190,000,000  people  meets  with  no 
return.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  yearly  drain  of  such  a  sum  from  so 
poor  a  country  as  Sir  Erskine  Perry  describes,  has  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  unfortunate  cultivators  and  labourers  to  a  lower  and  yet 
lower  state  of  poverty  and  hopelessness  ?  We  cannot ;  and  '  D.'  admits 
what  must  be  the  natural  consequences  of  the  mistaken  attempts  at 
improvement,  the  continuous  denudation  of  forests,  and  the  over- 
Europeanising  of  the  administration — the  probable  deterioration  of 
the  soil  over  large  portions  of  India.  What  these  various  admis- 
sions amount  to,  what  these  now  established  facts  portend,  will  appear 
in  the  following  pages. 

In  endeavouring  to  show  the  poverty  of  the  people  of  India  as 
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compared  with  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  the  sum 
of  300,000,OOOL  was  taken,  with  the  sanction,  as  noticed  above,  of 
two  of  the  highest  official  authorities,  to  represent  the  total  gross 
income  of  190,000,000  inhabitants;  and  the  able  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  January  1871  arrives  at  pretty  nearly  the 
same  figures  by  an  entirely  independent  route.  Upon  this  single  point, 
which  is  but  one  out  of  many  that  tell  in  the  same  direction,  the 
main  stress  of  the  official  argument  has  been  laid.  Mr.  Caird — so  Sir 
Erskine  Perry  and  Mr.  John  Morley  triumphantly  insist — at  once 
proved,  as  '  C.'  in  the  Times,  that  I  was  utterly  wrong,  and  my  '  pessi- 
mist '  views  were  entirely  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  I  had  '  committed 
the  error  of  arguing  from  an  English  money  value  at  the  place  of 
production,  upon  articles  of  consumption,  the  true  value  of  which  is 
their  food-sustaining  power  to  the  people  who  consume  them.'  I  am 
invited  therefore  to  proclaim  myself  '  conscience-stricken '  at  this 
1  overwhelming  refutation,'  and  am  called  upon  to  admit  that  my 
inference  is  '  purely  nonsensical.'  But,  as  I  immediately  pointed  out 
in  reply,  I  made  no  such  blunder,  nor  anything  at  all  like  it.  This  will 
very  presently  appear,  and  then  perhaps  I  too  may  ask  for  a  little 
contrition,  I  too  may  demand  that  such  misrepresentations  should  be 
withdrawn  and  disavowed. 

For  how  stand  the  facts  ?  The  test  was  applied  to  the  Punjab, 
the  richest  province  in  all  India  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
districts  in  Bengal.  In  sucli  terrible  haste,  however,  was  the 
newly  appointed  Famine  Commissioner  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  from  the  India  Office  to  Printing-House  Square  with  his 
1  overwhelming  refutation'  in  his  pocket,  that  he,  a  professional 
agriculturist  of  the  highest  note,  absolutely  forgot  to  make 
any  deduction  whatever  for  seed  grain  or  to  take  account  of 
the  amount  of  corn  necessary  for  the  cattle,  in  his  calculation 
of  what  was  available  for  the  sustenance  of  17,000,000  human 
beings  in  the  Punjab.  One  would  have  supposed  that,  after  such 
astounding  oversights  as  these,  a  man  like  Mr.  John  Morley  would  have 
been  slow  to  adopt  Mr.  Caird's  conclusions  without  further  exami- 
nation, and  that  Sir  Erskine  Perry  might  have  told  off  a  few  India 
Office  clerks  if  only  to  save  him  from  overstating  his  case.  Not  so. 
It  is  even  asserted  in  the  official  argument  which  the  former  writer 
has  fathered,  that  bullocks  in  India  do  not  have  feeds  of  corn,  and 
that  c  practically  hardly  any  part  of  the  human  food-supply  goes  to 
the  cattle.'  Will  it  be  believed  that  this  is  absolutely  erroneous  ? 
Would  any  one  imagine,  on  looking  at  that  assertion,  that  there  is 
not  a  single  well-kept  horse,  bullock,  milch-cow,  camel,  or  donkey  in 
the  Punjab  but  gets  grain  when  in  work  ?  Yet  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact.  And  there  are  in  the  Punjab  6,000,000  cattle  and  horses. 
In  checking  Mr.  Caird's  calculation,  therefore,  by  the  light  of  his 
own  statistics,  this  important  error  must  be  constantly  remembered, 
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as  the  horses  and  cattle  of  the  Punjab  may  be  neglected  in  the  same 
way — and  in  the  same  way  only — as  similar  animals  in  England 
when  considering  the  quantity  of  food  at  the  disposal  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Caird  says  that,  after  allowance  is  made  for  taxation,  the  native 
of  the  Punjab  has  2  Ibs.  of  grain  a  day  per  head, '  which  is  more  than 
twice  the  amount  consumed  per  head  in  England.'  Another  English 
agriculturist  at  once  pointed  out,  in  a  letter  to  me,  that  this  was 
manifestly  incorrect,  and  that  Mr.  Caird  had  even  omitted  to  deduct 
the  chaff  from  the  weight  of  Punjab  grain.  By  Mr.  Caird's  own 
figures,  too,  given  in  his  book  on  The  Landed  Interest  and  the 
Supply  of  Food,  the  total  amount  of  corn  annually  consumed  in 
the  British"  Islands  is  put  at  280,000,000  cwts.,  which,  for  a  popu- 
lation of  33,500,000,  would  give  2  Ibs.  9  ozs.  a  day,  instead  of 
the  less  than  1  Ib.  a  day  used  by  Mr.  Caird  for  the  purpose  of 
controversy.  No  doubt  a  deduction  must  be  made  for  so  much  of 
the  inferior  grains  used  for  the  cattle,  horses,  &c.,  as  in  the  Punjab, 
and  a  portion  of  the  barley  which  is  malted ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  116,000,000  cwts.  of  potatoes  apart  from  other 
vegetables,  which  allow  for  an  additional  17  ozs.  of  potatoes  per  head 
per  day.  Thus,  allowing  nothing  for  the  4^  ozs.  of  meat  and  the 
ounce  of  cheese  and  butter,  also  tabulated  by  Mr.  Caird,  the  English- 
man has  for  consumption  2  Ibs.  9  ozs.  of  corn  and  1  Ib.  1  oz.  of 
potatoes  a  day  against  the  2  Ibs.  per  head  for  the  Punjabee,  much  of 
which  consists  of  very  inferior  grains.  So  much  for  Mr.  Caird's 
statement,  adopted  and  enforced  by  official  authority. 

A  further  examination  of  his  calculation  would  show  that  it  is  un- 
trustworthy from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  gaol  rate  of  diet  I  will 
not  insist  upon.  Nevertheless,  it  is  above  that  which  the  great  mass 
of  Punjabee  labourers  can  afford  ;  and  none  can  doubt  that  even  in  the 
Punjab,  which  may  be  fairly  called  the  '  garden  of  India,'  the  con- 
dition of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  not  very  satisfactory,  or  that 
pressure  brings  them  at  once  within  the  grip  of  starvation  and 
famine.  That  such  pressure  occurs  but  rarely  is  due  to  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  abundant  supply  of  water.  Nor  should 
it  be  overlooked  that  the  produce  of  the  country,  estimated  at  the 
highest  rates,  shows  a  miserably  small  income,  though  prices  are 
taken  on  the  spot.  When  40s.  or  even  50s.  per  head  of  agricultural 
produce  is  apportioned  to  the  supply  of  the  various  appurtenances  of 
life — for  the  people  do  not  deal  merely  by  barter,  and  taxation,  at  any 
rate,  is  raised  in  money — the  Punjabee  has  little  overplus  left  for  other 
purposes  when  his  most  ordinary  wants  are  supplied.  To  say  that  I 
have  made  an  error  in  assuming  the  common  value  of  the  rupee  as 
a  basis  of  calculation  is  a  serious  mistake.  The  absurdity,  such  as 
there  is,  does  not  rest  with  me.  How  dangerous  also  large  exports 
of  food-grains  may  be  even  here  has  been  seen  recently  from  the  effect 
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produced  in  the  southern  districts  of  this  comparatively  prosperous 
province. 

But,  taking  another  part  of  India,  what  in  any  other  country 
would  be  the  value  of  the  grain  called  kesari,  which  is  said  by  the 
official  reports  to  be  very  unwholesome,  producing  loin-palsy,  and  yet 
is  largely  eaten  by  the  peasantry  because  they  can  afford  nothing 
else  ?  Surely  the  most  sensational  figures  scarcely  give  a  fair  idea  of 
poverty  such  as  this.  Again,  turning  to  the  North-West  Provinces,  I 
find  that  Mr.  Morley  argues  that  grain  is  frequently  as  dear  as  10 
Ibs.  for  a  shilling  without  producing  any  distress.  10  Ibs.  for  a 
shilling  means  10  seers  for  a  rupee.  Once  more,  therefore,  I  am 
amazed,  as  one  ignorant  of  India,  at  the  boldness  of  this  assertion, 
for  I  find,  on  turning  to  the  famine  reports  for  1876  and  1877,  that 
when  wheat — the  dearest  grain  commonly  eaten — rose  in  price  from 
19  seers  to  16  seers  for  the  rupee,  that  is  to  say  when  16  Ibs.,  not  10 
Ibs.,  could  be  purchased  for  a  shilling,  Mr.  Edwards,  the  commissioner, 
writes  of  Budaon  and  other  districts  of  the  North-West  Provinces  : 
4  Prospects  very  gloomy.  Agricultural  labourers  already  in  great 
straits.'  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  district  officials  that 
relief  works  ought  to  have  been  started  immediately.  10  Ibs.  for  a 
shilling  is  a  famine  price  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  the  ordinary 
average,  if  properly  calculated,  being  over  25  seers  for  a  rupee,  or 
more  than  25  Ibs.  for  a  shilling.1  I  leave  it  to  others  to  determine 
what  such  criticism  as  this  is  worth.  As  is  now  well  known,  300,000 
or  400,000  people  died  of  starvation  in  these  very  provinces,  which 
had  been  and  were  then  exporting  grain  to  Madras.  The  average 
income  of  the  people  in  a  good  year  has  been  taken  at  over  35s. ; 
27s.  is  the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  alone.  But  I  never 
pretended  that  the  figures  which  I  adopted  were  absolutely  accurate ; 
I  used  them  merely  because  I  found  they  were  far  better  than  any 
others  that  were  attainable,  and  because,  as  Sir  Erskine  Perry  admits, 
the  agricultural  statistics  of  India  are  still  shamefully  imperfect.  It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  that  although  two  costly  departments  are  main- 
tained in  England  and  in  India,  none  of  any  value  are  furnished  to 
the  public  at  all.  The  very  criticisms  which  have  been  levelled  at 
the  [calculations  I  took,  lead  me  to  believe  that,  though  necessarily 
rough  in  some  respects,  those  figures  are  much  nearer  the  truth  than 
I  could  have  imagined  possible.2  No  one,  at  any  rate — certainly  not 

1  It  is  the  more  strange  that  this  extraordinary  statement  should  have  been  made, 
seeing  that  an  elaborate  volume  of  the  Prices  of  ^bod-grains  throughout  India  from 
1861-1876  was  published  in  June  last  at  Calcutta.  This  work  is  now  before  me, 
and  in  1875-76  wheat  averaged  24  seers  for  the  rupee,  or  24  Ibs.  for  the  shilling,  and 
great  millet  (jorvari)  nearly  30  seers  for  the  rupee,  or  30  Ibs.  for  the  shilling.  Not  even 
during  the  great  famines  of  1860-61  and  1868-69  did  either  wheat  or  millet  reach 
so  low  an  average  as  10  Ibs.  for  a  shilling. 

s  Since  this  article  was  in  type,  a  letter  from  '  T.  H.  T.' — the  initials  are  those  of 
the  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab— has  been  published,  in  a  morning  paper 
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Mr.  Caird — has  yet  pointed  out  any  error  in  them  worthy  of  note. 
It  is  distressing  nevertheless  to  see  a  question  of  such  gravity  as  this 
of  the  impoverishment  of  India  discussed  in  such  a  spirit  as  the 
above  statement  as  to  the  price  of  grain  bears  witness  to  on  the  part 
of  the  great  officials  who  furnished  Mr.  Morley  with  his  data.  A 
very  different  tone  might  surely  have  been  expected  from  the 
men  whom  some  may  consider  to  blame  for  much  of  what  has 
occurred. 

Once  again.  It  is  said  with  special  reference  to  the  North- West 
Provinces — and  Sir  John  Strachey  was  long  Lieutenant-Grovernor 
of  those  Provinces — that  no  matter  how  severe  the  scarcity,  '  the 
agricultural  classes  are  not  forced  to  go  to  the  professional  grain- 
dealers.'  I  am  told  also,  with  some  asperity,  that  I  altogether  mis- 
represent the  facts  when  I  say — and  I  take  leave  here  to  repeat  and 
enforce  my  remark — that  the  agriculturists  over  large  tracts  '  are  so 
miserably  destitute  that  they  come  upon  the  Government  relief- 
works  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  slightest  scarcity.'  It  seems 
to  me  a  pity  that  no  pains  were  taken  to  refer  to  works  so  easily 
accessible  as  the  famine  reports  before  point-blank  contradictions  of 
this  kind  are  offered  to  the  public  on  the  highest  official  authority. 
It  seems  strange,  I  say,  the  statement  should  be  hazarded  that  these 
poor  people  '  lived  on  their  own  stocks ;  many  profited  by  the  high 
prices,  and  very  few  suffered  from  them,'  when  I  am  enabled  to 
oppose  a  direct  official  contradiction  penned  at  the  time  to  this 
allegation.  Thus  Mr.  C.  A.  Daniell  writes :  '  In  the  whole  division 
( Jhansi)  the  difficulty  which  presents  itself  now  is  this.  The  poorer 
class  of  cultivators,  the  ploughmen  and  labourers,  cannot  get  food 
except  with  great  difficulty.  The  banias  close  their  advances  to  the 
cultivators,  and  the  labourers  have  no  work  to  do.  .  .  .  When  the 
same  crop  is  endangered  by  drought,  the  banias  close  their  money- 
bags, and  refuse  food  or  its  equivalent.'  And  similar  reports  are 

traversing  my  figures  with  respect  to  the  Punjab.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
all  the  official  apologists  fasten  upon  this  particular  province,  and  I  might  fairly 
point  out  that  in  so  far  as  the  Punjab  has  been  prosperous,  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  very  system  of  light  assessment  that  has  been  recommended.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, of  late  years  the  plan  of  raising  the  land-tax  and  imposing  local  cesses  has 
been  adopted  with  the  usual  results.  The  Punjab  is,  however,  as  I  have  said,  the 
garden  of  India.  '  T.  H.  T.'  puts  the  value  of  the  total  produce  for  17,500,000  people 
at  41,000,OOOZ.  for  a  most  favourable  year,  and  makes  out  that  if  the  whole  population 
were  fairly  well  nourished  and  lodged,  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  6,000,000?.  a  year. 
Without  going  through  his  calculations  at  full  length,  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient 
if  I  point  out  that  he,  like  Mr.  Caird,  takes  scarcely  any  account  of  seed,  and  that 
even  according  to  his  own  Administration  Eeport,  he  greatly  understates  the  cost  of 
gaol  food  and  clothing,  which  last  year  averaged  46s.  throughout  the  Punjab.  It  will 
be  observed  that  by « T.  H.  T.'s  '  own  figures,  the  average  income  per  head  is  only  47s. 
I  do  not  see,  therefore,  that  on  this  gentleman's  own  showing  there  is  such  a  high 
standard  of  prosperity  in  the  Punjab,  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  women  and 
children.  In  any  case,  the  estimates  I  made  applied  to  the  whole  of  India,  and  if 
the  North- West  Provinces  alone  were  taken,  the  poverty  of  the  people  would  be  yet 
more  conspicuous, 
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forwarded  of  other  districts.  In  the  North-West  Provinces,  in  fact, 
the  main  difficulty  was  that  there  were  not  stores  of  food  to  the 
amount  calculated  upon,  relief-works  were  not  started  early  enough, 
and  the  people  died  of  what  was,  after  all,  a  moderate  scarcity. 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  selling  price  of  land  in  both  the  Punjab 
and  North-West  Provinces  has  largely  increased  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  these  two  great  provinces  gave 
this  at  Calcutta  as  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  increased  prosperity 
of  the  people.  This  by  no  means  follows.  In  Ireland,  under  the 
system  of  cottier  tenancy,  precisely  the  same  phenomenon  was  to  be 
observed.  The  competition  for  holdings  increased  and  the  prices 
of  the  goodwill  rose,  but  the  people  were  getting  poorer  all  the 
time.  This,  therefore,  by  itself,  is  no  proof  of  growing  welfare, 
and  no  other  than  official  opinions  are  given  as  to  the  improvement 
in  the  appearance  of  the  people.  What  does  not  yet  seem \fully 
understood  is  that  it  rests  with  a  foreign  Government,  whose  Wb- 
jects  are  dying  so  largely  of  starvation,  to  prove  that  the  foreign 
rule  is  in  no  sense  the  cause  of  this  terrible  state  of  things.  It  is  no 
answer  to  these  famine-stricken  people  to  put  forward  merely  ex 
cathedra,  opinions  on  their  well-being.  To  say  we  must  spend 
19,000,000/.  on  the  army  to  keep  the  country,  to  urge  that  we  must 
remit  20,000,000^.  worth  of  agricultural  produce  to  Europe  without 
return  for  the  services  we  render,  sounds  but  poor  reasoning  to  the 
miserable  cultivator,  who  is  tottering  to  his  death  for  the  want  of 
that  very  exported  food. 

'  D.'  seems  to  have  appreciated  this  in  some  degree,  and  has 
devoted  himself  to  showing  that  the  condition  of  the  people  is 
improving,  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said.  One  or  two  instances 
of  his  method  -will  suffice.  For  example,  the  reassessed  districts 
chosen  in  Bombay,  so  far  from  being  '  taken  at  random,'  are  among 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  province.  To  prove  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  rely  upon  this  official  gentleman's  figures,  I  need  only  take 
the  table  of  the  increase  of  cattle  in  Bombay,  p.  790.  It  is  said, 
and  I  do  not  dispute  the  statement,  that  the  amount  of  agricultural 
stock  held  by  the  cultivators  is  to  a  certain  extent  some  test  of  their 
prosperity.  Beyond  all  question,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  owned  by  the  people  in  Bombay  had  increased  in 
numbers  without  any  deterioration  in  quality,  this  would  be  by  itself 
one  strong  indication  of  enhanced  well-being.  '  D.'  gives  the  num- 
ber of  cows,  bullocks,  and  buffaloes  at  5,723,066  for  1871-2  and 
7,113,376  for  1876-77,  thus  showing  the  enormous  increase  of 
1,390,310  in  the  five  years.  But  on  turning  to  the  Bombay  Adminis- 
tration Reports  for  these  two  years,  I  find  to  my  astonishment  that 
the  5,723,066  given  for  1871-72  are  the  figures  for  cows  and  bullocks 
only,  no  buffaloes  at  all  being  here  reckoned,  whereas  to  the  total  for 
1876-77  buffaloes  to  the  number  of  no  fewer  than  1,603,900  are 
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added.  The  figures  for  1876-77  are  wrong  also  by  100,000,  the 
correct  total  being  7,013,376,  and  not  7,113,376.  The  true  totals 
for  cows  and  bullocks  in  Bombay  are  5,723,066  for  1871—72  and 
5,409,476  for  1876-77.  Thus,  instead  of  the  increase  of  1,390,310 
claimed  for  Bombay  in  the  five  years,  there  is  a  decrease  in  that 
period  of  no  less  than  313,590  !  What  the  result  of  the  famine  has 
been,  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire,  for  after  this  I  think  I  need  not  check 
'  D.'s '  investigations  further.  I  said,  however,  that  bullocks  were 
decreasing  in  number  and  going  off  in  quality.  I  will  establish  this 
proposition  in  another  quarter.  At  p.  22  of  the  Deccan  Riots 
Report,  presented  to  Parliament  last  session,  is  to  be  found  a  com- 
parison of  the  census  of  1843  with  that  for  1873  for  219  villages  of 
the  Ahmednuggur  Collectorate.  What  do  I  read?  That  during 
these  thirty  years  the  cows  have  decreased  by  2,000,  and  the  sheep 
and  goats  by  16,000.  To  those  who  desire  to  go  deeper  into  this 
question,  let  me  recommend  the  remarks  of  the  late  Mr.  Carpenter  at 
pp.  69  and  76  of  the  same  Report  on  the  effect  of  the  enhanced 
assessments.  In  spite  of  the  great  impulse  given  by  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  famine,  even  Bombay  is  now  again  on  the  downward 
path. 3 

I  have  dealt  with  these  mistakes  at  some  length,  for  they  go  to  the 
very  root  of  the  matter.  When  the  whole  official  evidence  of  pro- 
sperity thus  tumbles  to  pieces  at  the  first  touch  of  examination,  surely 
Englishmen  at  home  must  be  satisfied  that  the  affairs  of  their  Indian 
Empire  need  the  gravest  consideration,  and  that  mere  official  declara- 
tions must  no  longer  pass  unchallenged  and  unchecked.  There  are 
times  and  seasons  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  when  responsibility  is 
forced  home  to  those  who  have  neglected,  evaded,  or  abused  it — and 
these  that  we  live  in  are  of  them.  The  process  hitherto  in  favour  for 
the  regeneration  of  India  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  We  have 
now  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  render  our  noble  dependency  a  gain  and 
a  strength  to  the  whole  Empire,  by  a  wider  policy,  resting  upon  native 
growth  under  European  guidance,  not  upon  the  mistaken  methods  of 
wholesale  Europeanisation. 

It  is  this  Europeanisation  which  is,  in  fact,  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
growing  impoverishment.  We  are  not  only  promoting  a  system  of 
absenteeism  on  a  scale  such  as  has  never  been  seen  before,  but  there 
has  been  until  lately  an  ever-increasing  tendency  to  employ  Euro- 
peans in  India  itself.  The  large  European  army,  to  begin  with, 
takes  a  vast  sum  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  ;  but  this  expendi- 
ture, though  it  might  be  greatly  reduced,4  cannot  be,  of  course, 

3  The  Deccan  Riots  Eeport  gives,  at  paragraph  73,  an  account  of  the  contraction 
of  cultivation,  which  is  a  singular  commentary  on  the  official  view  now  put  forward. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that,  where  the  revenue  or  rental  has  been  paid  in  Mud,  this 
contraction  is  not  going  on. 

4  Mr.  John  Morley  says  the  cost  of  the  army  marine  &c.  is  17,000,0002.  and  not 
1  nearly  19,000,0002.'     He  has  omitted  to  add  to  his  calculation  the  full  proportionate 
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removed.  In  the  railways,  however,  and  elsewhere,  every  European 
employed  takes  so  much  from  a  native,  and  still  further  impoverishes 
the  country  by  his  remittances  home.  Each  new  machine  that  is 
imported  has  the  same  effect — that  of  requiring  more  European 
attendants  ;  and  the  value  of  these  improvements,  so  far  as  the  people 
of  India  is  concerned,  is  thus  heavily  handicapped  from  the  outset. 
"What  was  the  effect  of  Irish  absenteeism  in  aggravating  Irish 
poverty  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  The  rent  of  Ireland  was  remitted 
in  the  form  of  agricultural  produce  to  the  absentee  landlords,  instead 
of  being  spent  among  the  people  or  in  improving  the  estates.  Taking 
the  view  that  the  land-tax  of  India  is  also  rent,  we  have  the  same 
phenomenon  upon  an  almost  inconceivably  greater  scale.  All  the 
pensions,  all  the  remittances,  all  the  payments  for  the  expensive  and 
unnecessary  establishments  here  at  home,  represent  so  much  deducted 
from  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  the  possible  capital  of  India,  to 
maintain  foreigners.  Instead  of  training  natives  for  the  works  of 
engineering,  in  which  they  have  always  excelled,  we  maintain  a 
costly  establishment  to  provide  yet  more  young  Europeans  to  deplete 
the  country.  There  is  not  even  work  for  them  to  do — but  still  the 
revenues  of  India  are  laid  under  contribution  to  protect  their  vested 
interests. 

To  go  into  the  details  of  the  various  charges  would  take  more 
space  than  could  be  here  afforded  India  pays  for  all,  and,  being- 
wholly  unrepresented,  cannot  effectively  complain.  If  these  salaries 
were  paid  to  natives,  they  would  keep  the  money  in  the  country ;  and 
the  frightful  economical  drain,  which  is  producing  such  deadly  effects 
on  the  people,  would  be  so  far  stanched. 

What  an  absurdity,  then,  is  it  to  talk  of  taxes  levied  and  used 
in  this  way  as  if  there  were  any  similarity  between  a  government 
of  this  sort  and  a  native  rule,  or  the  rule  of  foreigners  who  lived 
in  the  country!  It  is  true  that  we  exact  less  land-tax  than  the 
native  rulers,  but  we  cannot  take  so  much.  A  native  rajah  who 
receives  his  land-tax  in  kind,  and  spends  it  on  the  spot  in  sup- 
porting the  relatives  and  friends  of  those  from  whom  it  is  taken, 
can  deduct  a  much  larger  percentage  without  harm  than  a  foreign 
government  which  exacts  its  tax  in  money,  irrespective  of  the 
season,  and  uses  it  to  pay  foreign  agency,  or  to  remit  to  a  distant 
country.5  Sir  William  Sleeman,  whose  work  Sir  Erskine  Perry  quotes 

loss  on  exchange  forborne  charges,  and  a  portion  of  the-cost  of  the  strategical  rail- 
ways. These  bring  the  amount  up  to  that  which  I  have  stated. 

a  In  his  despatch  of  August  8,  1878,  to  Sir  Henry  Layard,  Lord  Salisbury  Insists 
upon  the  modification  of  the  Turkish  system  of  farming  the  revenue  and  a  substi- 
tution of  'the  arrangement  known  in  India  as  a  settlement.'  '  The  tithe  system  .  .  . 
is  condemned  by  universal  experience,  and  will  scarcely  find  an  advocate.'  By 
December  4,  1878,  the  Turks  having  pointed  out,  in  the  meantime,  that  such  a  reform 
had  better  be  tried  in  the  first  instance  in  a  peaceful  province,  Lord  Salisbury  had 
changed  his  mind  on  this  point.  He  admits  that  the  introduction  of  the  settlement 
*  would  be  attended  with  many  difficulties  even  in  the  hands  of  a  highly  skilled 
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with  high  approval,  pointed  out  all  this  most  forcibly  more  than 
forty  years  ago ;  and  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  consideration  that  the 
very  men,  who,  like  Sir  William,  knew,  most  of  the  natives,  and  took 
the  largest  share  in  bringing  about  those  reforms  which  all  readily 
admit  to  be  advantageous,  were  most  bitterly  opposed  to  that  un- 
reasoning Europeanisation  of  the  country  which  has  landed  us  in  our 
present  terrible  difficulties.  It  is  useless  to  argue  that  a  Government 
is  doing  well  for  a  people  who  are  suffering,  as  the  natives  of  India 
have  been  suffering,  under  our  rule.  Say  what  we  may  to  the 
effect  that  one-third  of  the  total  gross  exports  meeting  with  no 
return  represents  merely  interest  on  capital  supplied  by  England 
to  India  in  one  form  or  another,  India  may  still  pay  too  dear  for  her 
advantages.  Granted  that  English  administration  is  good  in  itself — 
and  this  I  certainly  do  not  for  a  moment  dispute — we  have  here  too 
much  of  it  for  the  interest  both  of  England  and  India. 

It  so  happens  that  there  is  a  direct  example  of  the  effect  of  the- 
two  methods — the  one  of  appointing  a  very  few  Europeans  merely 
to  superintend  and  improve  the  native  administration,  and  gradu- 
ally introduce  an  improved  system  suited  to  the  people ;  the  other 
to  pitchfork  Europeans  into  every  office  of  consequence,  and  force 
departments  and  public  works  upon  the  country  almost  without 
calculation  as  to  their  effects.  In  Mysore  the  two  plans  followed  one 
after  the  other.  Sir  Mark  Cubbon  administered  that  province  of 
5,000,000  people  with  four  Europeans,  at  a  cost,  for  the  European 
agency,  of  13,000?.  a  year.  He  used  his  influence  as  far  as  possible 
to  check  the  abuses  and  foster  the  advantages  of  the  native  local 
administrations,  encouraged  the  construction  of  public  works  by 
the  natives  themselves,  insisted  on  light  taxation,  and  abstained  from 
continuous  petty  intermeddling.  What  was  the  result  ?  In  1861— 62. 
though  Mysore  had  suffered  from  short  monsoons  and  consequently 
bad  average  harvests  since  1853,  the  people  were,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, in  a  state  of  the  greatest  prosperity.  Distraint  for  land-tax 
had  become  almost  unknown.  Notwithstanding  all  this  attention  to- 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  the  surplus  for  the  year  was  105,000?., 
and  there  were  no  less  than  ninety-six  lakhs  of  rupees  or  nearly  one 
million  sterling  in  the  treasury.  These  were,  indeed,  the  golden 

Administrator  ;  and  under  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  Turkey,  it  must  be  intro- 
duced gradually  and  with  precaution.  If  the  assessment  is  faced  too  high,  or  if,  in 
countries  subject  to  failure  of  crop,  it  is  not  modified  by  a  sufficiently  elastic  system 
of  remission,  it  may  be  productive  of  great  misery,  and  may  end  in  fixing  upon  the 
peasantry  the  rule  of  the  local  usurer,  which  has  been  found  to  be  more  oppressive 
than  even  that  of  tlie  tithe-farmer?  Whence  did  Lord  Salisbury  derive  this  result 
of  settlement  ?  Beyond  all  question  from  India,  where  our  rigid  inelastic  system 
has  been  too  often  '  productive  of  great  misery '  and  has  ende.d  '  in  fixing  upon  the 
peasantry  the  rule  of  the  local  usurer.'  Surely  this  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  had  only  just  quitted  the  India  Office  after  four 
years  of  almost  absolute  rule,  ought  to  teach  a  little  modesty  to  some  of  our  Anglo- 
Indian  officials. 
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days  of  Mysore,  and  the  cultivators  were  living  in  comfort,  almost 
in  wealth.  There  were  drawbacks,  of  course,  but  they  were  small 
compared  with  the  benefits ;  and  to  this  day  the  people  look  back  with 
bitter  regret  to  the  happiness  they  experienced  under  that  light  and 
considerate  rule. 

But  soon  after  this  the  new  methods  were  commenced  in  full  force. 
The  European  agency  cost  90,OOOZ.  a  year  instead  of  13,OOOL  ;  public 
works  were  pressed  on  with  vigour ;  the  regime  of  desk-work  and 
bureau  administration  was  the  order  of  the  day ;  the  surplus  dis- 
appeared, and  the  reserve  in  the  chest  was  soon  drawn  out.  Mysore, 
which,  under  Sir  Mark  Cubbon's  gentle  sway,  had  been  the  most 
prosperous  foreign  state  under  our  control,  went  steadily  from  bad  to 
worse.  The  condition  of  the  cultivators  became  deplorable ;  the  soil 
deteriorated,  so  that,  as  Mr.  Harman's  report  shows,  the  matter  has 
become  one  of  the  gravest  consequence ;  and  now  a  drought  has 
swept  away  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  that  positively 
the  officials  whose  well-meant  earnestness  has  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  catastrophe  fail  in  their  efforts  to  number  the  dead. 

All  this  has  taken  place  within  a  few  years,  and  under  the  very 
eyes  of  men,  now  in  England,  whose  evidence  the  Government  can 
obtain  and  verify  with  little  trouble.  It  is  not  that  European  adminis- 
tration is  necessarily  ruinous.  That  we  can  see  from  the  admirable 
result  of  Sir  Mark  Cubbon's  careful  administration.  It  is  not  that 
public  works  are  not  highly  beneficial.  These,  when  judiciously  made 
out  of  savings,  enhance,  and  ever  must  enhance,  the  well-being  of  a 
lightly-taxed  population.  But  when  European  agency  and  public 
works  are  alike  overdone  ;  when  foreign  salaries  and  foreign  systems 
are  imposed  upon  the  population  to  an  extent  which  savours  of  the 
very  fanaticism  of  so-called  improvement, — then,  as  we  see,  the 
result  is  starvation,  ruin,  and  death — a  famine-stricken  people  and 
an  exhausted  soil. 

Happily,  Lord  Cranbrook's  despatch  of  November  7,  in  answer 
to  Lord  Lytton,  shows  that  there  is  an  inclination  to  remedy  this 
great  evil.  But,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  himself  points 
out,  his  predecessors  for  years  past  have  insisted  as  strongly  as 
himself  upon  the  employment  of  natives  in  the  Government  ser- 
vice, and  yet  very  little  has  been  done  in  this  way.  I  fear  that, 
until  a  law  is  passed  to  the  effect  that  only  certain  great  superior 
offices  shall  be  held  by  Europeans,  and  all  other  appointments, 
covenanted  and  uncovenanted,  the  berths  now  held  by  Englishmen 
in  railways,  engineering  works,  and,  in  short,  every  department,  shall 
be  filled  up  by  qualified  natives  as  the  present  holders  drop  off  and 
leave  th^\  country — until  this  is  done,  no  permanent  good  will  be 
wrought.  'jjhe  influence  of  the  Government  should  be  exerted  for  the 
future,  not  as  heretofore  to  find  additional  employment  for  Europeans, 
and  thus  intensify  the  fatal  drain  from  the  resources  of  India ;  but 
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to  raise  the  native  administrators  to  the  same  level  as  that  of  the 
native  judges,  of  whose  capacity  all  speak  so  highly,  while  insuring 
that  a  genuine  control  is  exerted  by  Englishmen  not  overburdened 
with  that  excessive  office-work  that  now  removes  them  farther  and 
farther  from  the  mass  of  the  people.  To  develope  native  talent,  to 
encourage  native  originality  in  every  department,  is  surely  a  nobler 
aim  than  to  depress  a  whole  community,  comprising  one-sixth  of  the 
human  race,  by  a  superincumbent  mass  of  foreigners,  who  live  less 
and  less  in  the  country,  and  therefore  know  less  and  less  of  it. 

One  of  the  saddest  results  of  our  present  action  is  the  decay 
of  native  arts  and  manufactures.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
officials  who  have  devoted  especial  attention  to  this  matter,  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  country,  and  the  reduction  of  the  native  popula- 
tion to  one  dead  level  of  poverty-stricken  agriculturists,  are  utterly 
crushing  out  the  beautiful  native  art-work  in  our  territories.  The 
statements  in  Dr.  Birdwood's  Handbook  for  the  Indian  Court  at  Paris 
show  what  a  mischievous  effect  the  cheap  gaol-work,  brought  into  com- 
petition with  the  manufactures  of  honest  artisans,  has  produced  upon 
more  than  one  important  industry.  That  we  have  erred  through 
ignorance,  and  with  the  best  intentions,  I  cannot  say  too  often  ;  but 
the  result  is,  alas !  the  same.  But  the  English  people  are  fortunately 
strong  enough  and  honest  enough  to  change  their  system  here,  as 
often  elsewhere,  when  once  they  fully  understand  the  truth.  It  is 
not,  never  was,  and  never  could  be,  their  intention  that  any  portion 
of  our  noble  empire  should  be  deliberately  sacrificed  to  a  mistaken 
view  of  its  necessities,  or  that  our  fellow-subjects,  whose  increased 
welfare  will  react  so  beneficially  upon  ourselves,  should  die  of  starva- 
tion because  a  thoroughly  upright  and  well-meaning  body  of  men 
have  been  hopelessly  afflicted  with  an  economical  craze.  No ;  these 
things  will  be  remedied,  and  that  soon  ;  and,  India  will  yet  become  a 
source  of  strength  and  prosperity  instead  of  an  element  of  weakness 
or  even  of  alarm. 

I  am  told,  however,  by  my  official  critics  that  India  is  lightly 
taxed.  They  are  bold  men  to  say  it.  A  bureaucracy  acting  almost 
unchecked  by  European,  and  wholly  unchecked  by  native,  opinion, 
can  hazard  observations  with  impunity  in  India,  that  read  strangely 
when  put  side  by  side  with  other  official  observations  in  England. 
Here  is  an  instance.  Madras  is  lightly  taxed,  so  lightly  that  Sir 
John  Strachey  has  found  it  convenient  to  raise  the  salt-tax,  in  that 
province,  in  a  famine  year,  over  forty  per  cent.  Now  listen  to  the 
Government  of  Madras  itself,  speaking  about  the  people  under  its 
rule: —  .Sifl 

The  Madras  ryot  is  very  heavily  taxed ;  five  rupees  for  wet  (single  crop)  and  one 
rupee  for  dry  being  his  average  assessment.  .  .  .  Let  the  extent  and  nature  of  their 
holdings  be  considered.  The  number  of  leases  is  2,392,064 ;  of  these  38,825  only 
are  above  100  rupees,  while  upwards  of  one  million  and  a  quarter  are  below  ten 
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rupees.  The  average  extent  of  a  holding  is  eight  acres,  and  the  average  assess- 
ment payable  is  fifteen  rupees  or  thirty  shillings  sterling.  How  are  two  million 
peasant  proprietors  of  this  kind  to  pay  sixty  shillings  apiece  next  year,  after  a 
season  of  unprecedented  calamity,  which,  in  addition  to  other  sufferings  and  losses, 
has  brought  about  already  the  destruction  of  a  great  portion  of  their  cattle,  and 
will  cause  the  loss  of  many  more  ? 

How  indeed?  But  we  shall  take  order  with  them  somehow,  we 
may  depend  upon  it,  and  the  extra  forty  per  cent,  on  salt  will  still 
further  improve  their  position.  But,  I  ask,  what  sort  of  administration 
is  this  which,  in  the  face  of  Dr.  Cornish's  official  declaration  that  the 
poor  ryots  and  agricultural  labourers  could  not  even  before  afford 
enough  salt  to  keep  themselves  and  their  cattle  in  health,  indulges 
in  such  terrible  irony  as  to  demand  '  arrears  of  revenue '  and  claps  a 
prohibitive  duty  on  a  necessary  of  life  ? 

I  pass  on.  I  asked,  Where  is  the  wealth  of  India  ?  Not  one  yet 
has  told  us.  Its  poverty  is  conspicuous  enough.  Even  the  most  san- 
guine of  Anglo-Indians  admit  that  no  more  taxation  can  be  raised 
with  safety ;  and  if  there  are  those  great  accumulations  what  is  being- 
done  with  them  ?  They  are  hoarded,  it  is  said ;  the  people  will  not 
either  lend  or  invest.  Surely  this  seems  almost  incredible  among  a 
population  where  interest-charges  for  advances  is  a  subject  thoroughly 
understood  by  every  class  of  the  community,  and  recovery  of  debt  under 
our  system  is  only  too  easy.  All  the  gold  and  silver  imported  into 
India  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  amounts  to  only  382,000,OOOL, 
which  is  but  2l.  per  head  of  population  after  all,  and  is  assuredly  no 
excessive  supply  of  the  precious  metals  for  a  country  which  rests  now 
upon  a  silver  currency,  and  where  50,000,OOOZ.  of  revenue  is  yearly 
collected  in  that  metal.  The  import  of  bullion  is  at  any  rate  far 
more  than  compensated  by  the  drain  from  new  resources  already 
insisted  upon.  It  is  the. constant  lamentation  that  neither  capitalists 
nor  agriculturists  develope  the  country.  Yet  it  has  been  noted  on 
all  hands  that  the  agricultural  class  in  particular,  the  moment  they 
are  able  to  scrape  a  few  rupees  together,  and  have  a  full  security  of 
tenure,  set  to  work  to  improve  their  property.  During  the  period  of 
the  one  great  windfall  India  has  had — the  American  Civil  "War — 
the  improvements  made  by  the  people  of  Bombay  in  their  houses 
and  way  of  life  were  most  marked.  Moreover,  as  showing  how  bene- 
ficial their  prosperity  would  be  to  England,  a  brisk  demand  for  all 
articles  of  small  luxury  sprang  up  at  once.  The  very  agricultural 
labourers  also,  who  drag  on  a  miserable  existence  in  India,  when 
transported  as  coolies  to  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana,  speedily  save 
money  and,  in  many  instances,  become  well-to-do  people.  The  im- 
pression that  they  are  bad  and  wasteful  cultivators  is  one  which  dies 
away,  I  find,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  attention  the  observer 
has  devoted  to  the  matter.  They  cannot  save,  cannot  accumulate, 
cannot  improve,  because  the  taxation,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
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taxation  is  levied  and  spent,  ruin  them.  There  is  not  a  country  in 
the  world,  which,  after  twenty  years  of  peaceful,  orderly,  and  well- 
intentioned  rule,  could  present  so  little  to  show  for  it  in  the  way  of 
increased  well-being  as  India.  Its  total  sea-borne  trade,  even  in- 
cluding that  which  is  carried  on  between  the  Indian  ports,  is  utterly 
insignificant  for  so  vast  a  population,  although  150,000,000^.  at 
least  has  been  spent  in  improving  communications  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  What  is  needed,  therefore,  are  not  mere  dictatorial 
opinions  by  high-placed  officials  as  to  the  wealth  and  contentment  of 
the  provinces  which  they  administer,  but  undoubted  facts  which  shall 
outweigh  the  terrible  evidence  of  increasing  famine  to  the  contrary. 
At  present  no  such  facts  are  forthcoming. 

I  now  come  once  more  to  the  question  of  the  public  works.  It  is 
at  least  remarkable  that  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  must  be  looked  upon 
as  the  principal  official  champion,  does  not  touch  my  argument  on 
this  head  at  all.  I  may  take  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  up  to  the 
present  time  the  public  works,  especially  the  railways,  have  represented 
a  dead  pecuniary  loss  to  the  country.  Now  no  doubt  the  guaranteed 
lines  are  beginning  to  look  as  if  a  profit  might  shortly  be  expected  in 
an  ordinary  year ;  but  when  the  loss  by  exchange  is  calculated,  this  is 
not  even  yet  the  case.  As  to  the  State  lines,  the  position  is  far  worse  ; 
for,  as  I  showed  in  October,  the  17,000,000^.  expended  on  them  up 
to  the  present  date  does  not  show  a  return  of  even  1  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital.  Taking  the  interest  of  the  money  at  only  4  per  cent., 
the  natives  of  India  are  forced  to  lose  500,OOOL  on  this  single 
investment.  But  this  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  original 
trunk  lines  connecting  the  great  cities  and  centres  of  commerce, 
although  built  in  the  most  extravagant  way  possible,  and  at  a  pre- 
posterous cost,  might  be  expected  to  pay  5  per  cent,  in  time,  if  only 
by  the  mere  export  trade  ;  but  these  new  lines  are  hopeless  affairs  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  and  the  prospect  of  a  profitable  return  is 
remote  indeed.  Now,  however,  Sir  John  Strachey  has  imposed 
additional  taxation  to  the  amount  of  1,500,000^.  mainly  upon  the 
poorest  class  of  the  people,  for  the  express  purpose  of  creating  a  *  famine 
insurance  fund.'  This  very  1,500,000^.  so  levied  from  the  famine- 
stricken  inhabitants  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  the  North- West  Pro- 
vinces, is  to  be  expended,  not  in  providing  against  future  famines,  as 
the  name  would  imply,  but  in  extending  those  unprofitable  railways 
and  irrigation-works  which  are  already  so  heavy  a  burden  on  the 
population.6  Mr.  Morley  does  not  deny  this.  But  can  any  human 
being,  then,  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  statement  he  has  so 
charitably  fathered  ?  Instead  of  borrowing  1,500,000?.  to  spend  on 
'  productive '  works,  which,  all  previous  experience  has  shown,  prove 
unproductive  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  Finance  Minister  imposes 

8  '  I  am  convinced  that  the  imposition  of  any  large  amount  of  fresh  taxation  in  India 
is  impossible  without  serious  practical  risk.' — Sir  John  Strachey,  February  6,  1874. 
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heavy  taxation  in  a  famine  year,  to  apply  to  this  same  purpose, 
and  then  claims  credit  for  extinguishing  yearly  an  equal  amount 
of  the  debt.  Verily  we  have  here  a  scheme  for  the  Insurance  of 
Famine,  if  ever  one  was  set  afoot.  We  drag  food  from  half-starved 
people  to  build  these  losing  State  railways,  and  then  wonder  that 
starvation  is  perpetuated  by  the  process.  Not  long  since  Lord  Lytton 
proclaimed  that  10,000,000^.  ought  to  be  spent  in  similar  fashion  in 
the  North- West  Provinces.  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  these  hare- 
brained schemes  are  now  meeting  with  a  check,  and  that  this 
terrible  mania  for  public  works,  which  yearly  absorbs  6,000,OOOL, 
7,000,000?,,  8,000,000^  of  the  revenue,  may  shortly  receive  its 
quietus.7  Meanwhile,  however,  the  mischievous  policy  goes  relentlessly 
on,  and  endless  misery  is  engendered  because  Indian  financiers  will  not 
see  that  to  force  natives  to  borrow  at  1 2  to  60  per  cent.,  to  pay  taxes 
which  are  invested  to  lose  3  per  cent.,  is  as  baneful  a  superstition 
as  ever  blighted  the  fortunes  of  a  people.  For  this  is  what  it 
means.  Every  rupee  thus  foolishly  squandered,  every  anna  thus 
wantonly  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  is  another  step 
towards  the  hopeless  impoverishment  of  the  whole  country. 

Until  we  can  build  public  works  out  of  savings  from  a  really  light 

7  I  must  deal  briefly  with  a  few  of  Mr.  Morley's  remarks  unnoticed  in  the  text. 
(1)  In  touching  on  the  local  and  municipal  causes  (p.  873),  the  writer  challenges 
my  figures,  but  gives  none  of  his  own  to  correct  them  by.  (2)  The  Sikh  Government, 
whatever  its  drawbacks,  levied  one-tenth  of  the  salt-tax  we  get  out  of  the  Punjab. 

(3)  Mr.  Morley  says  that  I  am  guilty  of  'a  singular  inconsistency,'  because  I  extol 
a  light  permanent  settlement  as  'one  of  my  panaceas,'  and  in  the  next  breath  deplore 
'  the  miserable,  abject  condition  of  the  Bengal  ryot.'     Mr.  Morley  himself  can  never 
have  written  this.     «  The  miserable,  abject  condition  of  the  Bengal  ryot '  is  not  my 
remark  at  all,  as  Mr.  Morley  will  see  if  he  will  refer  back  to  my  article.   I  am  in  favour 
of  a  light  permanent  settlement  undoubtedly,  and  though  that  of  Bengal  was  made 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  with  the  wrong  people,  it  has  been  a  great  boon  to  the  Province. 

(4)  If  Mr.  Morley  will  examine  into  the  facts  he  will  find  that  in  many  districts  the 
ryots  who  had  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders  have  been  thrown  back 
into  them  by  the  rigidity  of  our  assessment.     (5)  How  is  it,  if  the  North- West 
Provinces  are  so  much  improved  as  Mr.  Colvin  alleges,  wages,  according  to  the 
Moral  and  Material  Progress  for  1872-73,  '  have  scarcely  varied  at  all  since  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  and  after  payment  of  the  rent  the  margin  left  for  the  cultivator's 
subsistence  is  less  than  the  value  of  the  labour  expended  on  the  land '  ?     (6)  Indian 
investments  are,  as  I  said,  almost  unknown  ;  and  Mr.  John  Morley  himself  shows 
what  a  ridiculously  small  fraction  of  the  total  debt  is  held  in  India.     What  is  more, 
it  has  decreased  of  late  years.     (7)  The  import  of  cotton  has  ruined  the  weavers. 
When  the  employment  of  a  whole  caste  is  destroyed,  and   they  are  reduced  to 
pauperism,  I  can  see,  free-trader  though  I  am,  that  more  harm  is  done  than  all  the 
free-trade  maxims  will  salve  over  in  India  in  one  generation.    (8)  I  put  the  home 
charges  since  1857  at  270,000,OOOZ.  at  least.     But,  says  Mr.  Morley,  'a  large  amount 
is,  for  example,  interest  on  capital  which  has  been  most  profitably  invested  in  railways.' 
The  total  amount  so  paid  since  1857-58  is  28,000,0002.,  excluding  net  traffic  receipts ; 
or  including  these  about  one-fifth  of  the  total,  270,000,000^.     Besides,  the  profit- 
able investment  is  a  matter  itself  in  dispute.     But  when  I  read  Mr.  Morley's  con- 
cluding sentences,  his  '  most  sombre  views,'  his  certainty  that  there  is  '  boundless 
room  for  improvement  in  all  our  methods,'  I  wonder  what  possessed  him  to  come 
forward  to  champion,  in  this  half-hearted  way,  the  system  which  evidently  he  sees 
the  weakness  of  as  clearly  as  I  do. 
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taxation,  until  we  have  stanched,  in  part  at  least,  this  exhausting  econo- 
mical drain,  every  public  work — no  matter  how  promising  to  start  with 
— should  be  charged  as  unremunerative,  and  no  further  mock  surpluses 
should  be  foisted  on  Parliament.  For  they  are  mock  surpluses  still. 
The  deficits  of  the  last  three  years  have  been,  as  I  stated,  over 
16,000,000?.,  and  it  is  futile  for  the  Indian  Government  to  deny  its 
own  figures,  or  to  claim  works  as  '  productive '  on  which,  by  their 
own  showing,  they  lose  not  less  than  3  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  extra 
taxation  for  '  famine  insurance  '  (which,  now  that  the  illusory  phrase 
has  served  its  turn,  is  put  in,  I  notice,  as  part  of  the  regular  Budget), 
and  an  exceptional  return  from  opium  in  excess  of  the  estimate,  the 
deficit  this  year  will  probably  be  a  good  deal  less  than  was  anticipated. 
But  who  can  say  that  the  war  now  being  waged  in  Afghanistan  will 
not  cost  more  than  is  calculated  ?  Yet  further  taxation,  I  repeat — 
nay,  the  very  taxation  already  levied — is  most  hurtful  to  the  popula- 
tion and  dangerous  to  ourselves.  Unavoidable,  therefore,  as  this 
Afghan  war  was,  to  lay  any  considerable  portion  of  the  extra  expense 
on  the  Indian  exchequer,  is  both  impolitic  and  unjust. 

So  obvious  is  the  peril  of  the  situation,  that  all  sorts  of  schemes 
are  floating  about  to  relieve  debt  by  counting  two  and  two  as  five. 
But  there  is  no  financial  philosopher's  stone  to  transmute  the  famine 
and  deficits  of  extravagance  and  miscalculation  into  prosperity  and 
surplus.  The  total  net  revenue  of  India,  even  now  that  the  extra 
taxation  has  been  imposed,  is  scarcely  40,000,OOOZ.  a  year,  and  of 
this  sum  little  short  of  one  half  will  be  expended  in  home  charges 
alone,  when  the  loss  by  exchange  is  taken  into  account.  Apart  from 
the  gradual  substitution  of  natives  for  Europeans  in  all  branches  of 
administration  and  management,  which,  though  absolutely  necessary, 
must  be  in  its  nature  a  slow  process,  the  only  hope  of  improvement 
lies  in  persistent  economy,  in  a  relentless  determination  to  curtail 
home  expenditure,  and  in  the  encouragement  of  those  simple  native 
methods  of  agricultural  development,  which  have  been  so  ruinously 
neglected  to  foster  more  ambitious  but  less  beneficial  projects.  Only 
now  are  we  beginning  to  understand  that  forests,  groves,  tanks,  and  wells 
do  more  to  enrich  a  poor  tropical  country  than  vast  systems  of  rail- 
roads and  irrigation  works.  Economy  must  commence  with  the  army, 
the  public  works,  and  the  home  expenditure.8  In  these  departments 
alone  at  least  6,000,000£.  a  year  might  be  saved,  to  the  positive  gain 
of  both  England  and  India.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  point  out  what 
grave  difficulties  will  be  encountered.  There  will  be  plenty  to  cry  out 

8  On  this  point  nothing  can  be  added  to  Mr.  Fawcett's  admirable  article  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Keview.  Had  his  persistent  warnings  for  years  past — given  al- 
together without  reference  to  party — been  attended  to,  we  should  not  now  be  in  such 
serious  difficulty.  Fortunately  there  have  been  many  signs  of  late  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  at  home  intends  to  look  closely  into  the  affairs  of  our  Empire,  and 
cautiously  to  introduce  necessary  reforms.  With  two  more  famines  threatening, 
retrenchment  will  indeed  have  been  begun  none  too  soon  if  commenced  at  once. 
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at  every  turn  that  the  '  services '  are  being  ruined,  because  the  country 
is  'being  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  lifelong  prejudices  of  an 
official  class.  But  first  let  these  show  that  they  are  in  any  way 
entitled  to  a  hearing,  for  at  this  moment  they,  and  their  whole 
administration,  are  on  their  trial.  What  have  they  done  ?  The  results 
of  this  excessive  Europeanisation,  and  this  Pelion  upon  Ossa  of  paper 
government,  we  see.  It  has  crushed  the  very  life  out  of  the  people 
we  rule.  Surely  it  is  high  time  to  try  less  heroic  methods.  Every 
thousand  pounds  drawn  away  from  India  unnecessarily  to  pay  ex- 
pensive European  agency,  pensions,  and  interest  on  unremunerative 
public  works,  is  so  much  capital  diverted  from  profitable  investment 
in  our  dependency,  at  a  high  rate  of  interest— so  much  taken  from 
profitable  purchases  to  be  made  from  our  own  people.  Famines  in 
India  mean  stagnation  in  England. and  distress  in  our  own  manu- 
facturing centres.  When  the  interests  alike  of  England  and  of  India 
are  on  one  hand,  and  'the  well-meaning  but  mistaken  theories  of  a 
bureaucracy  on  the  other,  who  can  doubt  which  will  have  to  stand 
aside  ? 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  appeal  may  be  fearlessly  made  to  the 
English  people,  who — whatever  a  small  minority  may  shrilly  urge — 
take  pride  in  the  greatness  of  their  Empire,  and  have  the  capacity  to 
see  that  the  well-being  of  our  fellow-subjects  is  far  more  to  our 
advantage   than  a  steady  decline  in  their  prosperity,  owing  to  a 
system  which  benefits  but  few  among  -us.     If  we  cannot  keep  India 
save  by  inflicting  perpetual .  impoverishment   and  starvation  upon 
an  increasing  number  of  the  population,  then  we  cannot  leave  the 
country  too  soon.   But  if,  as  I  firmly  believe^  we  can  stay  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all,  then  let  us  at  least  begin  to  correct  the. blunders  we  have 
made.     It  was  no  economical  bigot  who  proclaimed  that  India  could 
be  defended  and  governed  for  30,000,000?.  a  year,  and  that  every 
rupee  spent  in  addition  did  but  work  injury  to  the  population ;  it 
was  no  mere  sciolist  who  contended  that  the  cost  of  the  army  ought 
never  to  exceed  12,500,000?.     All  admit  the  extravagance,  but  no 
one  as  yet  has  shown  the  courage  and  determination  to  apply  the 
necessary  remedies.     To  say  that  in  future  India  must  be  governed 
for  the  sake  of  its  inhabitants,  means  undoubtedly  the  displacement 
in  the  future  of  many  of  our  own  countrymen  from  offices  in  that 
country.     But  we  cannot  shrink  from  this  necessary  change  because 
of  its,  difficulty  or  the  opposition  it  will  provoke.     Already  the  first 
steps  are  being  taken,  and,  as  years  pass  on,  our  constant  endeavour 
must  be  to  secure  our  position  by  the  welfare,  prosperity,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  self-government  of  the  immense  population  under 
our  control.     The  work  will  be  troublesome,  but  the  end  is  noble, 
and  the  reward  is  sure.     Planting  a  great  policy  is  like  planting  a 
great  tree ;  we  may  never  live  to  see  it  in  full  vigour,  but  generations 
to  come  shall  bless  us  for  its  beauty  and  its  shade. 

H.  M.  HYNDMAN. 
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ON  EPITHETS  OF  MOVEMENT  IN 
HOMER. 


SOME  TIME  AGO  l  I  endeavoured  to  show  by  a  copious  exhibition  of 
Homer's  phrases  of  colour,  that  his  discrimination  of  the  various  forms 
of  decomposed  light  was  imperfectly  developed,  while  his  perceptions 
of  light  itself,  apart  from  colour,  were  highly  vivid  and  effective.  It 
is  matter  of  interest  to  consider  as  kindred  topics  the  manner  in 
which  he  appreciated  other  visible  phenomena,  such  as  those  of  form 
and  movement.  I  now  propose  to  investigate  his  use  of  epithets  in 
connection  with  movement.  These  epithets  are  not  only  copious  and 
diversified,  but  in  some  important  respects  may  be  called  even  scien- 
tific :  namely,  where  they  have  reference  to  velocity  in  its  several 
degrees,  and  in  the  manner  of  its  production. 

Corporeal  motion  may  be  considered,  first  of  all,  as  slow  or  quick. 
These  terms  are  relative  only,  and  do  not  rest  upon  a  distinction  of 
definable  essence.  But  as  darkness  offers  little  material  and  little 
attraction  to  the  Poet  in  comparison  with  light,  so  slowness  is  for  him 
a  trivial  and  barren  subject  in  comparison  with  speed.  At  the  very 
threshold,  accordingly,  we  are  met  by  this  fact :  that  slow  movement 
has  little  of  particular  description  in  Homer.  I  do  not  recollect  that 
he  anywhere  distinguishes  majestic  and  stately  movement  from  such 
as  is  merely  slow.  It  may  seem  as  if  his  mind  already  indicated  in 
germ  a  reaction  from  Egyptian  art,  and  its  main  principle  of  repose, 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  motion,  which  was  characteristic  rather  of 
the  Assyrian  school.  Most  certainly  we  do  not  find  the  distinction 
taken  where  we  might  positively  have  expected  it,  as  when  Zeus,  after 
his  interview  with  Thetis,  moves  into  the  circle  of  the  gods.  And  at 
any  rate,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  bradus  (ftpaSvs},  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  staple  expression  of  slowness,  is  only  used  six  times 
in  the  Poems.  Its  substantive  ^paBvrijs  is  also  found,  but  only  once* 
Of  the  seven  passages,  four  refer  to  the  pace  of  horses.  .  He  uses  no 
other  word  to  describe  the  slow  pace  of  the  animal.  For  its  rapid 
pace  he  has,  between  epithets  and  phrases,  eight  or  nine. 

The  root  of  bradus  is  brad,  bard ;  and  the  meaning  of  this  root 
trcig,  stumpfsinnig,  and  the  like  (Benfey,  i.  509).  Signifying  dull 

1  Nineteenth  Century,  October  1877.  Also  Studies  on  Homer  (1858),  vol.  iii. 
p.  457. 
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and  sluggish,  it  is  not  akin  to  bri  the  root  of  obrimos,  tlwugh  the 
idea  of  weight  be  a  middle  term  between  them  :  for  weight  may  be 
considered  on  the  one  side  as  embodying  force  ;  on  the  other  as  re- 
sisting motion  by  inertia. 

In  Homer,  bradus  is  applied  to  the  mind ;  but  only  in  the  com- 
parative degree  (R.  x.  225,  fipdcra-wv  rs  voos)  and  metaphorically. 
Considered  as  an  epithet  descriptive  of  movement  between  place  and 
place,  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  quantitative  scale,  as  taws  is  at  the 
top.  In  the  first  of  these,  mass  is  at  a  maximum,  and  the  element 
of  speed  is  evanescent ;  in  the  second,  speed  is  superlative,  and  mass 
approximates  to  zero. 

This  may  be  the  proper  place  for  two  remarks  before  entering  into 
the  general  discussion. 

First.  All  use  of  epithets  of  motion  for  the  mind  is,  of  course, 
metaphorical  and  secondary.  In  one  very  curious  passage  (7Z.  xv.  80) 
this  figurative  movement  is  actually  made  the  basis  of  a  simile  to 
illustrate  the  flight  of  Here  from  Ida  to  Olumpos.  This  will  be 
noticed  under  the  term  xpanrvos  :  but  the  general  inquiry  will  turn 
mainly  upon  material  motion. 

Secondly.  We  may  take  material  motion  as  it  is  quantitative, 
or  as  it  is  qualitative.  By  quantitative  motion,  I  mean  that  which 
has  reference  only  to  rate  or  speed  :  by  qualitative  motion,  that  which 
embraces  other  ideas,  such  as  those  of  direction,  or  of  intermission  ; 
or  properties  of  the  mind  exhibited  in  motion,  or  suggested  by  it. 

I  now  proceed  with  the  discussion. 

This  purely  quantitative  motion  of  material  objects  is  expressed 
in  the  mathematical  formula  M  oc  Q  V  :  signifying  that  Momentum 
varies  as,  or  corresponds  with,  the  Quantity  of  matter,  or  mass, 
multiplied  into  the  Velocity,  or  time  in  which  a  given  space  would 
be  traversed.  It  is  the  product  of  those  two  factors :  and  momentum 
is  the  force  which  belongs  to  matter  when  in  movement,  and  which 
may  be  spent  in  overcoming  pressure,  or  in  traversing  aerial  space. 
As  a  given  momentum  is  thus  the  product  of  two  factors,  it  admits  of 
being  supplied,  where  M  is  a  constant,  by  different  combinations  of 
the  two,  in  each  of  which  the  one  factor  will  be  greater  as  the  other  is 
smaller.  Bradus  and  okus  exhibit  the  extremes  of  the  combination. 
Between  these  two  come  other  words — namely  (6oos\  thoos,  (dovpos), 
thouros,  and  (oftpifJujs)  obrimos ;  and  the  five  epithets  may  be 
arranged  as  follows  in  a  quantitative  scale  : — 

1 .  Okus.  Here  Q  is  at  its  minimum ;  the  mind  hardly  takes 
notice  of  it ;   it  may  be  practically  disregarded :  and  V  is  at  its 
maximum. 

2.  Thoos.   Here  both  Q  and  V  are  distinctly  presented  to  the 
mind    as   the   factors  from  which  momentum,  or  force  of  impact, 
results.     But  velocity  decidedly  predominates  over  mass  or  quantity 
of  matter. 
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3.  Thouros  is  the  middle  term  of  the  series.     Here  again  both 
the  factors  Q  and  V  are  distinctly  presented,  and  each  is  raised  to  a 
full  height  ;  each  is  adequately  balanced  against  the  other.     If  we 
compare   thouros  with  thoos,  there   is  no  reduction  of  velocity  in 
thouros.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  palpably  a  greater  momentum 
or  force  of  impact.     This  is  supplied,  V  remaining  the  same,  by  the 
augmentation  of  Q.     The  position  of  thouros  may  be  further  eluci- 
dated by  comparing  it  with  the  next  member  of  the  scale. 

4.  Obrimos.    It  will  be  found  that  this  epithet  always  implies 
motion,   actual   or   proximate  :    and   it   may  be   considered  as  the 
precise  opposite  of  thoos.     For  while  the  two  elements  of  mass  and 
speed  are  combined,  each  of  them  with  a  substantive,  and  not  an 
evanescent,  force,  in  the  two  words  respectively,  mass  is  as  decidedly 
dominant  in  obrimos,  as  velocity  in  thoos. 

5.  Bradus  is  the  opposite  of  okus.     Speed  becomes  evanescent  : 
the  motion  that  remains  hardly  seems  to  generate  force  of  impact  ; 
which,  until  the  steam-engine  came,  the  human  mind  had  learned 
always  to  associate  with  more  or  less  of  impetus  or  stroke.     Slow- 
ness of  motion  is  conceived  almost  as  negation  of  motion,  and  the 
force  of  inertia  is  the  residue,  the   force  of  momentum  not  contri- 
buting in  an  appreciable  manner  to  the  idea  :  for,  though  present,  it 
does  not  suggest  itself  through  the  eye  to  the  mind. 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  formula  M  oc  Q  V.  Let  M,  a  given 
amount  of  moving  force,  be  represented  by  the  number  1  2.  It  is 
required  to  produce,  by  the  different  combinations  of  Q  and  V,  the 
amount  of  force  measured  by  the  number  12,  in  the  modes  indicated 
by  each  of  these  five  epithets. 

In  the  cases  of  okus  and  bradiis,  what  I  have  called  the  evanes- 
cent factor  may  be  conveniently  indicated  by  unity. 

M=12  =  QV=lx  12  =  12. 

In  bradiis,  Q  rises  from  unity  to  12,  and  V  sinks  from  12  to  unity. 
M=12  =  QV=12xl  =  12. 

In  thouros,  the  middle  term  of  the  series,  the  two  elements  of  mass 
and  speed  are  set  in  equilibrium  to  produce  the  quality  of  motion, 
and  the  quantity  of  momentum,  which  are  required.  Therefore 


and  we  have 

M=12=QV= 

But  in  thoos  and  in  obrimos,  while  each  element  is  substantive  and 
appreciable,  one  is  dominant,  with  a  certain  range  of  degree.     If 
largely  dominant,  then  we  may  say,  for  thoos, 
VOL.  V.—  No.  25.  HH 
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Q=2and  V=6. 
So  we  have 

M=12=QV=2x6  =  12. 

If  less  decisively  dominant,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  ship,  we 
may  take 

Q=3and  V=4  ; 
and 

M=12  =  QV=3x4=12. 

For  obrimos,  these  combinations  will  simply  be  reversed.     If  the 
object  be  one  like  the  door  of  the  cavern  in  Od.  ix.  241,  we  may  take 

Q=6and  V=2. 

If  it  be  the  spear  hurled  in  battle,  we  may  take 

Q=4and  V=3. 

The  result  in  each  case  being  12. 

These  numbers  do  not,  of  course,  describe  with  exactitude  the 
quantities  of  momentum,  mass,  and  speed,  but  they  indicate  by 
approximation  and  relatively  the  value  of  the  respective  epithets  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  justify  us  in  stating  that  Homer  has  conceived 
and  applied  these  epithets  in  a  quantitative  scale,  and  with  some- 
thing at  least  approaching  to  a  scientific  arrangement. 

All  these  words,  however,  have  regard  (a)  to  motion  when  already 
generated ;  (6)  to  motion  which  is,  speaking  roughly,  uniform,  and 
in  a  right  line  between  point  and  point ;  (c)  to  motion  as  it  is  in 
itself,  a  physical  phenomenon,  without  any  regard  to  the  frame  of 
mind  which  it  may  indicate,  or  which  may  have  prompted  it :  except 
that  as  to  the  word  thouros,  which  is  used  for  Ares  only,  it  may 
perhaps  be  argued,  even  if  disputably,  that  a  mental  quality  of 
impetuosity  is  implied.  But  Homer  has  other  words,  which  provide 
for  the  signification  of  these  different  ideas.  Of  the  three  heads,  the 
first,  or  motion  as  already  generated,  demands  a  particular  notice. 

Apart  from  motion  already  generated,  we  have  to  consider  the 
mode  and  conditions  of  its  generation.  Of  the  two  factors  which  make 
up  momentum,  the  one  indicated  by  Q,  or  mass  of  matter,  is  very  far 
from  making  (so  to  speak)  an  original  contribution  to  motion,  for  it 
resists  by  inertia  any  effort  to  stir  it,  and  only  on  receiving  motion 
from  without  thereby  becomes  a  contributor  to  momentum.  This 
operation,  of  bringing  mass  into  motion  by  overcoming  its  resistance, 
is  performed  by  a  consumption  of  time  upon  it ;  and  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  time  required  for  the  first  generation 
of  the  motion,  bodies  capable  of  motion  present  to  us  another  quality, 
that  of  readiness  or  unreadiness  to  move.  The  body,  in  which  the 
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motion  is  generated  easily  and  quickly,  is  called  brisk,  nimble,  or 
agile.  These  epithets  refer  to  the  initial  stage  of  motion  ;  or  to  the 
repeated  actions  by  which  a  continual  generation  of  it  visibly  takes 
place  in  order  to  keep  up  the  motion  itself,  as  in  the  running  of  a 
man  ;  but  the  essential  distinction  is,  that  the  reference  is  always  to 
the  generation  of  the  motion,  not  to  the  motion  itself  as  between 
point  and  point.  Now  the  same  place  which  the  epithet  okus  has  in 
regard  to  motion  when  fully  generated,  tachus  has  in  regard  to  the 
generation  of  it.  Okus  has  no  reference  to  the  generation  of  motion, 
or  to  passing  more  or  less  readily  into  it,  or  to  briskness  in  the  efforts 
by  which  it  is  sustained,  but  only  to  prolonged  speed  as  between 
point  and  point.  Tachus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  which  starts 
easily  into  motion,  or  performs  briskly  and  effectively,  without 
laborious  and  retarding  effort,  the  action  necessary  for  sustaining  it. 
Thus  the  snipe  is  tachus  ;  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  starts  into 
full  speed.  So  is  the  rabbit  ;  but  the  rabbit  is  not  okus,  because  of 
the  shortness  of  its  run,  while  the  hare  is  okus,  and  the  pheasant  when 
in  full  flight  ;  but  the  pheasant  is  not  tachus,  because  of  the  com- 
paratively encumbered  manner  in  which  it  rises. 

Thus  far,  I  have  been  busy  with  description  and  allegation  only, 
which  are  not  proof  ;  and  it  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  Poems,  and 
show  whether  and  how,  in  all  its  parts,  the  description,  which  has  been 
given,  can  be  made  good  upon  an  examination  of  the  many  passages 
in  which  the  words  are  used. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  extricating  the  subject  from  some 
confusion,  in  which  it  appears  to  have  lain,  will  be  by  taking  first 
the  two  most  conspicuous  words  among  those  which  have  just  been 
mentioned.  These  words,  okus  and  tachus,  have  too  commonly 
been  treated  as  synonymous.  In  Maltby's  Thesaurus  we  find  each 
given  among  the  synonyms  for  the  other.  The  regular  Lexicons 
may  be  taken  to  represent  what  has  hitherto  been  ascertained  on 
the  meanings  of  words.  I  find  ra^ys  explained  as  follows  :  '  celer, 
and  rd'xps,  celeritas,'  in  Ebeling,  the  newest,  and  as  yet  unfinished, 
Homeric  Lexicon.  *  Quick,  swift,  fleet,'  Autenrieth,  Eng.  Tr. 
*  SchnellJ  Liinemann.  '  Like  WK.VS,  opp.  to  ftpaSus,''  Liddell  and 
Scott.  '  Idem  quod  a>icvs  fere,'  Damm.  The  resemblance  of  the 
two  words  lies  in  this  :  that  neither  of  them  feels  the  burden  of  matter, 
so  to  speak,  in  its  work.  The  difference  of  them  is,  that  tachus  refers 
to  the  generation  of  motion,  okus  to  the  motion  when  generated  and 
in  full  progress. 

A  passage  in  the  account  of  the  chariot-race  (II.  xxiii.  364-5) 
gives  ready  aid  in  bringing  this  question  to  issue  :  — 

ot  8'  £>Ka  8ieTTpT)(Tcroi>  TreSioto, 
vocr(j)i  v 


The  two  words  w/ca  and  ra^ews,  used  adverbially  together,  offer, 

HH2 
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if  their  sense  be  the  same,  an  instance  of  insufferable  tautology.  I 
believe  that  no  such  tautology  as  this  is  to  be  found  in  Homer.  At 
any  rate  it  raises  the  presumption  of  a  clear  distinction  in  the 
meaning  of  the  words ;  and  the  general  intention  of  the  passage 
readily  admits  such  a  distinction.  The  progress  made  over  the  plain, 
the  actual  distance  cleared,  with  which  oka  is  placed  in  immediate 
juxtaposition,  is  one  thing :  the  agile  movement  of  the  limbs  of  the 
horses  as  they  run  is  another. 

It  may  be  that  the  Poet  means  to  connect  ra^sms  with  v6<r(j>i 
vswv,  as  he  connects  &tca  with  SisTrprjo-o-ov  vrs&ioio.  So  Voss  seems  to 
take  it :  schnell  von  den  Schiffen  himveg.  The  meaning  would  then 
be  '  They  were  fast  scouring  the  plain,  or,  leaving  the  plain  behind 
them,  (having  started)  nimbly  off  (z/oox£i)  from  the  ships  : '  associating 
tachus  with  the  start,  okiis  with  the  top  speed. 

Another  apt  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  application  of  these 
epithets  respectively  to  the  goddess  Iris.  When  discoursing  with 
Poseidon,  she  is  addressed  in  the  vocative  case,  and  no  epithet  of  speed 
is  used,  she  being  stationary  :  the  phrase  is  simply  *Ipt  Oed  (xv.  206). 
The  same  phrase  is  used  when  she  is  in  the  quarters  of  Achilles 
(xviii.  182).  Four  times,  however,  the  epithet  tachus  is  applied  to 
her(viii.  399,  xi.  186,  xv.  188,  xxiv.  144)  ;  and  in  every  one  of  them 
it  is  when  Zeus  opens  his  charge  to  her  to  set  out  on  an  errand : 
/3aovc'  Wi,  *I/>t  ra^sia.  Her  agility,  the  effortless  ease  with  which 
the  airy  being  starts,  is  an  idea  most  appropriate,  not  only  to  the 
person,  but  to  the  situation.  As,  however,  such  an  idea  has  no  applica- 
tion to  her  except  in  connection  with  setting  out,  so  we  never  find  her 
called  ra^sla  in  any  other  connection  :  for  when  in  actual  motion,  or 
when  described  by  a  dominant  characteristic,  she  is  constantly  ox^a, 
or  TroSas  d)Ksa,  or  TroS^z/e/ios  (aicea.  The  epithet  okus,  in  these  three 
different  forms,  is  used  of  Iris  in  every  situation  except  one :  it  is 
used  of  her  when  she  is  in  flight  (xv.  172),  when  she  is  in  converse 
(ii.  790,  xviii.  186,  193),  when  she  is  in  arrival  (ii.  786,  xxiii.  198), 
when  she  is  departing  after  the  delivery  of  her  message :  four  times 
(viii.  425,  xi.  210,  xviii.  202,  xxiv.  188)  the  line  is  repeated  : 

f)  fifv  up'  &s  eiVovcr'  djrefti)  irotias  wnta  *Iptr. 

Thus  okus  is  employed  in  general  description  of  her,  when  her  office 
has  for  the  time  been  fulfilled ;  and  in  every  particular  situation,  as 
has  been  said,  except  one.  It  is  never  applied  to  her  when  she  is 
actually  starting.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  twice  it  is 
given  her  ere  receiving  the  command  to  set  out  (xi.  195,  xv.  168). 

&s  f<f>aT'  ovS'  QTn'&jae  iro&Tjvepos  aiicea  'ipu. 

But  the  act  of  starting  is  on  each  occasion  kept  separate  from  okus, 
and  expi  f»ssed  in  an  immediately  following  line  : — 

/3rj  8e  KOT'  'iBaiav  opftav  els  *l\tov  Ipfjv. 
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It  was  hardly  possible  for  the  Poet  to  draw  more  clearly  the 
distinction  between  the  use  of  the  two  words,  tachus  for  initial,  and 
okus  for  continuing  or  travelling  motion.  And  the  root  of  this 
distinction  lies  in  the  further  distinction,  that  initial  speed  means 
production  of  speed,  and  the  epithet  tachus  is,  as  Doderlein  (Lot. 
Synonym,  i.  168)  observes,  a  subjective  epithet;  it  describes  [the 
quality  in  a  body  which  produces  speed,  agility  or  nimbleness. 

The  opinion,  that  tachus  signifies  a  subjective  quality,  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  way  in  which  Homer  applies  it  to  dogs  and  to 
horses.  It  is  applied  seven  times  to  dogs.  Odusseus  asks,  respecting 
the  disabled  dog  Argos,  whether  he  had  been  tachus  in  proportion 
to  his  figure ;  and  Eumaios  in  answer  commends  his  former  strength 
and  tachutes,  or  activity.  In  Od.  xxi.  363  (raises  KVVSS\  it  is  an 
unattached  epithet  of  general  description.  In  the  Iliad  the  passages 
are  five.  In  two  of  them,  the  dogs  are  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
devouring  (xvii.  558)  the  body  of  Patroclos  and  (xxi.  89)  the  fcbody 
of  Hector  respectively.  In  iii.  26  they  are  assailing  a  lion,  that  is 
busy  in  devouring  flesh.  In  xi.  817  they  are  feeding  on  a  human 
carcass.  In  xviii.  584  herdsmen,  vainly  endeavouring  to  scare  away 
two  lions  from  the  body  of  a  bull,  egg  on  the  Ta^eas  KVVCLS  to  assail 
them.  In  all  these  cases  the  quality  of  agility  is  to  the  purpose, 
but  pure  speed  is  not.  Accordingly  we  have  tachus,  not  okus.  In 
fact,  okus  is  never  applied  in  Homer  to  the  dog. 

For  the  horse,  okus,  with  its  cognates  podokes,  okupous,  and 
okupetes,  is  employed  as  a  staple  epithet.  Evidently  the  horse  is 
an  animal  more  fleet  than  nimble,  while  the  dog  of  most  descrip- 
tions is  more  nimble  than  fleet.  In  the  thirty  passages  of  the  Iliad 
besides  some  of  the  Odyssey,  where  okus  is  thus  applied,  it  is  always 
for  the  horse  at  speed,  or  at  least  harnessed  and  in  the  chariot.  But 
tachus  is  only  employed  four  times  in  all :  once  to  the  horses  of  Ares 
when  stationary  (II.  v.  356) ;  to  the  horses  of  Eumelos,  also  when 
stationary  (xxiii.  545) ;  to  the  horse  Areion  in  an  abstract  description 
(xxiii.  347) ;  once  only  to  horses  in  motion,  namely,  those  of  Achilles 
dragging  the  corpse  of  Hector  bound  to  the  chariot ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  here  so  employed  because  the  word  okus  would  have  been  less 
proper  for  horses  thus  encumbered  by  a  weight  to  be  dragged  lumber- 
ingly  along  the  ground.  It  may  be  worth  remarking  that  the  metre 
would  have  admitted  freely  the  other  use  :  it  runs  ra-^sss  Be  \iiv  ITTTTOI  ; 
it  might  have  run  rov  8'  <atcees  ITTTTOI. 

There  are  still  some  uses  of  tachus  for  living  creatures  which  are 
worth  noting,  and  which  confirm  the  view  already  taken.  In  II.  viii. 
248  and  xi.  113,  we  have  it  applied  to  the  hind,  e\a<J>os  ra-^sia, 
mentioned  both  times  simply  as  mother  of  the  fawn,  an  image  which 
suggests  still  life.  But  when  we  have  the  deer  in  motion,  such  as  gives 
Artemis  delight,  then  the  Poet  changes  to. okus  (Od.  vi.  104) — 

Tfpirofifvr)  Kuirpoiari  /cat  wKtiys  f\d(j)oi<Tiv. 
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We  have  raises  applied  in  Od.  xiv.  133  to  birds;  but  to  birds 
engaged  in  stripping  bones,  and  therefore  stationary.  Twice,  in 
II.  xxiv.  292,  310,  the  eagle  of  a  particular  kind  is  the  nimble 
messenger  (ra^vs  a^yys\os}  of  Zeus.  This  may  recall  the  case  of  Iris. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  a  general  description  of  the  eagle's  power  of  motion ; 
but  where  we  have,  in  Od.  xvi.  468,  a<y<ys\os  &KVS,  it  is  in  reference 
to  an  actual  message  which  had  been  brought,  and  which  thus  sup- 
plied a  concrete  instead  of  an  abstract  image.  Okus  is  applied  to 
birds  in  II.  xv.  238,  xvi.  583,  xxi.  253 :  but  in  each  of  these  cases 
it  is  in  connection  with  motion  actually  performed. 

Among  inanimate  objects,  the  most  significant  use  of  these 
words  is  for  the  arrow.  In  II.  xi.  478  the  arrow  is  spoken  of  as 
subduing  or  crippling  a  man :  in  II.  v.  395  we  are  told  how  Ares 
suffered  from  an  arrow :  in  both  cases  the  epithet  is  GIKVS.  In 
H.  xxi.  416  it  is  again  used,  when  Odusseus  takes  up  the  arrow, 
which  lay  by  him  ready  for  the  great  shot,  and  discharges  it. 
The  rest  of  his  arrows,  says  the  Poet,  were  within  the  quiver; 
and  the  lifting  with  the  hand  is  here  given  as  part  of  the  con- 
crete act.  Now  the  epithet  tachus  is  remarkably  suitable  to  the 
arrow  in  itself,  because  it  flies  without  effort  and  seems  to  start  at 
its  full  speed ;  and  it  is  repeatedly  applied  in  the  plural  to  arrows  : 
H.  xxi.  492,  Od.  xxii.  3,  xxiv.  178.  But  in  no  one  of  these  cases  is  it 
for  arrows  in  flight ;  it  is  always  for  the  removal  of  them  from  the 
-quiver  in  preparation  for  flight.  This  cannot  be  considered  part  of 
the  actual  shot ;  so  that  it'  is  the  subjective  quality  of  the  arrow 
which  alone  is  described.  Again,  Athene  proposes  that  Pandaros 
should  despatch  an  arrow.  This  proposal  is  perfectly  separate  from 
the  action :  and  accordingly  the  expression  is  ra%vv  lov  (II.  iv.  94). 

In  complete  accordance  with  the  view  here  taken,  Homer  applies 
okus  sometimes  to  a  ship,  but  tachus  never :  for  a  ship  may  "be  swift, 
.but  cannot  be  agile  or  nimble. 

With  regard  to  men,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Homer  uses  ra^vrrj: 
for  the  foot-race  in  the  23rd  Iliad  (ra'xyrrjros  dsff\a,  v.  740).  It  is 
not  the  speed  that  is  to  be  tested  by  the  reward,  but  the  power  or 
faculty  of  speed,  that  is  to  say,  ra-xyrrjs.  In  the  same  way  he 
;says,  in  the  chariot-race,  that  Antilochos  went  ahead  of  Menelaos, 
xtySso-iv  ovrt  rd^si  ys  (v.  515).  Here,  as  tctySos  does  not  signify  a 
performance,  but  a  quality  or  faculty,  so  does  rd^os:  Antilochos 
won  by  craft,  not  by  superior  power  of  movement  in  his  team.  In 
like  manner  (v.  406)  Athene  has  given  rd^os  to  the  horses  of  Diomed : 
not  the  fact  of  speed,  but  the  faculty  of  speed,  or  agility. 

Homer  does  not  commonly  associate  the  idea  of  speed  with  the 
human  animal,  which  is  not  well  formed  for  it,  and  is  greatly  ex- 
celled by  inferior  creatures.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  okus, 
podokes  and  podas  okus,  and  also  podarkes  are  given  as  epithets  only 
to  Achilles  (though  Podarkes  is  the  name  of  a  combatant ;  Orsilochos 
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in  the  Odyssey,  xiii.  260,  is  podas  okus,  and  podokes  is  used  as  a 
description  of  Dolon  in  11.  x.  316).  For  Achilles  they  are,  beyond 
doubt,  favourite  epithets.  They  are  used  scores  of  times,  and  in  all 
manner  of  situations ;  as  for  example  when  he  addresses  Odusseus'in 
his  barrack,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Embassy  of  the  Ninth  Book  (ix. 
307).  The  reason  appears  to  be  that  it  is  part  of  Homer's  plan  to 
adorn  Achilles  with  all  that  is  most  rare,  as  for  example  his  wearing 
gold  ornaments  (ii.  875)  and  his  playing  on  the  lyre  (ix.  186)  ;  and 
not  merely  with  paramount  excellence  in  the  commoner  attributes  of 
beauty  and  strength.  Ares  was  fleetest  of  the  gods  (co/curaroy,  Od. 
viii.  331),  and  is  okiis  as  opposed  to  the  slow  and  halting  Hephaistos 
(Ppa&vs,  Od.  viii.  329). 

But  Achilles  always  has  the  very  highest  of  its  kind.  Therefore, 
while  the  epithets  of  pure  speed,  which  is  the  highest  idea  in  the 
matter  of  movement,  are  largely  given  to  him,  those  of  nirnbleness 
seldom  appear,  and  commonly  only  as  to  nirnbleness  of  the  feet,  not 
of  the  man  (II.  xiii.  13,  249,  348,  xvii.  709,  xviii.  2,  354,  358,  xxi. 
564,  xx.  189,  Od.  xiii.  261).  Only  once  he  is  called  ra^vs,  and  then 
evidently  with  reference  to  the  subjective  quality  of  agility ;  for  it  is 
when  he  is  still  and  in  grief,  with  the  Myrmidones  standing  around 
him  (H.  xviii.  69),  On  the  other  hand  it  is  the  favourite  epithet  for 
the  lesser  Ajax :  out  of  a  small  total  number  of  references,  we  have 
the  phrase  'Oi'X^os  Ta^vs  Alas  nine  times  in  the  Iliad,  and  twice 
(x.  110,  175)  he  is  called  ra^vs  simply:  nirnbleness,  not  velocity, 
being  the  proper  quality  of  a  warrior  of  his  stamp. 

As  ra^vs  thus  belongs  to  a  bodily  organisation,  Homer  makes  no 
use  of  it  in  the  immaterial  world,  but  employs  okus :  i/ru%r}y  w/aaros 
o\s0pos  (II.  xxii.  325) ;  and  again  for  the  departing  spirit,  U>KVS  8'  SK 
/i£\eW  Oupos  Trraro  (xxiii.  880). 

"We  need  not  be  surprised  when  we  find  these  two  epithets  applied 
to  the  same  subject;  for  it  may  be  both  fleet  and  nimble.  But,  as 
we  have  seen,  each  of  them  is  sometimes  applied  exclusively,  and  they 
are  never  applied  to  the  same  subject  in  the  same  manner,  but  always 
so  as  to  mark  the  dominant  quality,  as  in  Achilles  and  Oilean  Ajax, 
or  with  strict  reference  to  the  situation  at  the  moment,  according  as 
action  is  represented  or  not,  as  in  the  hind  and  in  the  arrow. 

Having  thus  separated,  I  hope  effectually,  these  two  epithets  ac- 
cording to  their  qualitative  difference,  I  proceed  with  the  quantitative 
scale  from  WK.VS  downwards  to  its  opposite  fipa&vs  in  the  other  extreme. 

Both  okiis  and  tachus  are  unencumbered  with  any  sense  of  weight 
in  connection  with  the  movement  of  the  material  object.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  word  (606$)  thoos,  the  notion  of  weight  is  at  once 
added.  It  also  differs  in  the  number  of  its  secondary  or  derivative 
meanings. 

It  is  right  to  observe  that,  here  as  before,  the  Lexicons  scarcely  ap- 
pear as  yet  to  have  recorded  the  true  distinctions  ;  nor  do  they,  I  think, 
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clearly  exhibit  the  specific  idea  of  the  word  in  its  Homeric  use.2  Alacer? 
velox,  strenuus,  celer,  according  to  Ebeling :  three  meanings  at  least 
are  included  in  the  four  words,  and  no  clue  to  a  root-meaning,  or  to 
the  relation  which  connects  the  three.  *  Quick,  nimble,  active.? 
Liddell  and  Scott.  Buttmann,  who  is  usually  so  satisfactory,  ex- 
pounds the  Homeric  uses  of  the  word  at  great  length ;  but  I  cannot 
feel  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  and 
correlated. 

I  will  first  give  my  own  conclusions,  and  then  the  reasons  for  them. 

First,  then,  we  have  here  the  element  or  factor  of  weight  added 
to  pure  speed :  a  compound  is  substituted  for  a  simple  idea.  If  so, 
it  will  not  surprise  us  that  this  compound  and  no  longer  one-edged 
idea  should  lead  us  out  into  a  greater  diversity  of  meanings,  so  that 
Boos  varies,  while  WKVS  remains  at  its  original  standing-point  as  a 
simple  description  of  speed. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  admitted  derivation,  which  is  from  dea> 
(see  Buttmann,  Ebeling,  and  others).  Buttmann  indeed  doubts 
whether,  to  meet  some  of  the  senses,  another  root  is  not  required : 
but  let  us  see.  The  word  Oew  (used  also  for  the  movement  of  deities) 
seems  to  designate  by  preference  the  hard  running  of  a  man.  Curro 
vehementer  is  the  meaning  given  by  Damm. 

If  this  is  so,  the  fast  running  of  a  man  represents  weight  along 
with  motion,  but  the  speed  is  the  chief  idea,  and  weight  is  the  secondary 
element.  The  characteristic  of  it,  as  distinguished  from  the  idea 
expressed  in  okus,  is  that  it  carries  way,  as  is  said  of  a  ship  or  boat. 
Thus  a  railway  train  might  be  called  thoos,  for  it  carries  a  great  deal  of 
way :  yet  speed  is  the  principal  idea  it  offers  through  the  eye  to  the 
mind.  The  best  English  word  that  occurs  to  me  for  describing  this 
particular  class  of  movement  is  a  vehement  or  rushing  movement.  And 
this  I  take  to  be  the  radical  idea  of  thoos :  velocity  with  vehemence. 

Now  (1)  that,  which  rushes,  is  apt  to  smash  objects  on  which  it 
impinges,  and  to  sever  their  parts.  It  does  the  work  of  a  sharp 
instrument,  and  thus  acquires  the  cognate  sense  of  sharp,  and  may 
describe  sharpness  in  acutely  angular  material  form. 

Secondly  (2),  that  which  rushes  may  have  passed  beyond  measured 
into  an  unmeasured  motion.  It  then  has  the  effect  of  haste  as 
opposed  to  order,  and  thus  thoos  obtains  the  cognate  sense  of  hasty. 

Thirdly  (3),  the  rush  of  battle  is  the  proper  work  of  the  brave 
warrior,  and  attaches  to  him  closely,  as  in  the  constant  Homeric 
phrase  s-rropovcrs.  The  Homeric  warrior  leaps,  springs,  or  bounds. 
Thus  thoos  acquires  the  cognate  sense  of  bold  or  brave. 

2  I  hope  these  words  may  not  appear  to  imply  censure  or  depreciation.  Wliat  we 
may  expect  of  Lexicons  is  that  they  shall  exhibit,  in  the  best  manner  compatible 
with  their  rigid  limitations  of  space,  all  results  firmly  established  by  iisage,  or 
obtained  by  detailed  and  special  inquiry.  This  great  task  they  accomplish  for  ITS. 
There  cannot,  for  example,  be  a  Greek  student  in  England  who  is  insensible  of 
the  debt  he  owes  to  Deans  Liddell  and  Scott  for  their  invaluable  work. 
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Fourthly  (4),  that,  which  rushes  and  smashes,  inspires  fear ;  and 
thus  thoos  acquires  the  cognate  sense  of  awful  or  formidable. 

These  five  senses,  the  original  and  the  four  derivative,  will  in- 
clude, I  think,  among  them  every  passage  in  which  the  word  is  used 
by  Homer. 

1.  That  use,  which  I  have  called  the  primary  use  of  thoos,  the 
rushing,  or  moving  onwards  both  with  weight  and  with  rapidity,  may 
be  readily  exemplified.  For  example,  it  is  a  stock  epithet  of  Ares, 
applied  to  him  eight  times  (II.  v.  430  et  alibi}.  In  the  passage 
named  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  corporal  and  not  a  mental  quality  is 
principally  signified :  for  the  Ares  6f  Homer  is  never  described  by 
mental  qualities  unless  they  be  bad  ones,  which  thoos  is  not ;  for, 
although  it  may  tend  to,  it  does  not  include,  excess.  Buttmann  ex- 
presses a  different  opinion  on  the  passage,  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  into  consideration  the  very  marked  Homeric  view  of  the 
character  of  Ares. 

But,  out  of  about  seventy  places  where  the  word  is  used  in  the 
Iliad,  fifty  have  it  as  an  epithet  for  ships.  In  the  Odyssey  it  re- 
appears still  more  markedly  as  a  stock  epithet  ;  and,  out  of  fifty- 
three  places,  in  no  less  than  fifty-one  it  is  applied  to  ships.  The  ship, 
then,  will  probably  supply  the  leading  idea.  Buttmann  observes  that 
the  meaning  here  might  be  sharp  in  form,  from  the  shape  of  the 
beak  (in  voc.  §  2).  But  if  the  old  building  of  the  hull  was  bluff, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  form  of  the  beak,  which  is  a  mere  appen- 
dage, i'-hould  suggest  an  epithet  so  dominant,  which  is  sure  to  signify 
some  principal  property.  This  must,  then,  be  found  in  the  motion 
of  the  ship :  and  such  motion  unites  the  three  properties  of  being 
smooth,  weighty  or  forceful,  and  rapid.  This  entirely  agrees  with  the 
application  of  the  word  to  Ares,  the  only  other  case  in  which  it  is 
employed  as  a  stock  phrase.  I  think,  therefore,  that  this  is  esta- 
blished as  the  staple  idea  of  the  word  for  Homer,  and  that  the  other 
senses  are  derivative  and  occasional.  The  two  motions  give  to  thoos 
the  place  I  have  assigned  it  in  the  quantitative  scale.  And  we  may 
conceive  it  as  meaning,  for  the  ship,  way-carrying ;  for  Ares,  with 
no  more  than  a  shade  of  difference,  rushing  or  vehement. 

It  is  strongly  supported  by  the  grammatical  derivative  Oows 
(thoos).  We  find  this  adverb  used  in  eight  places  of  the  Iliad : 
which  appears  uniformly  to  bear  the  sense  of  '  briskly  :  or  '  promptly,* 
and  thus  to  give  testimony,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  original  sense  of 
brisk  or  quick  motion.  In  the  Odyssey  we  have  the  adverb  six- 
teen times :  and  in  two  of  the  passages,  which  relate  to  acts  done  in 
terror  (xxii.  19,  364),  which  Buttmann  has  failed  to  observe  (in  voc. 
§  1),  we  may  trace  the  idea  of  haste.  In  all  the  rest  the  word  has, 
to  all  appearance,  the  exact  meaning  which  appears  in  the  Iliad.  In 
II.  xviii.  40  a  Nereid  nymph  is  Thoe,  in  ii.  758  the  warrior  Prothoos 
is  thoos,  and  in  Od.  i.  71  the  mother  of  Poluphemos  is  Thoosa.  In 
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the  first  of  these  we  can  hardly  presume  any  element  of  vehemence  in 
the  idea  conveyed  ;  in  the  second  and  third  we  may. 

The  other  applications  of  thoos  are  as  follows.  It  is  given  to 
Antilochos,  ^Eneas,  Glaucos,  Acamas,  and  several  other  warriors, 
and  also  to  the  Abantes  of  Eubcea,  who  are  commonly  mentioned 
with  great  favour  by  the  Poet.  Here  we  have  the  rush  of  battle 
for  the  basis  of  the  idea,  just  as,  in  the  expression,  ftorjv  ajaBos,  we 
have  the  shout  of  battle.  In  the  case  of  ^Eneas  (xiii.  477)  the  two 
ideas  are  joined :  he  is  there  /3of)  Boos.  To  both  of  these  notions  the 
idea  of  stout  or  valiant  is  proximate ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
meaning  wherever  the  word  is  given  to  warriors.  We  have  it  in  the 
rallying  call  of  Sarpedon  to  the  Lycians  (II.  xvi.  422)  retreating 
from  Patroclos : — 

atSwr,  <«>  AVKIOI,  TroVe  (pevytre  ;  vvv  6oo\  core. 

To  suppose  anything  but  the  direct  meaning  to  be  here  intended 
(as  in  the  refined  irony  '  now  ye  are  swift,'  i.e.  in  running  away)  is  out 
of  keeping  with  Homer's  high  estimate  of  the  Lycian  soldiery  and 
with  the  use  of  the  lofty  word  alSd>s.  We  may,  without  doubt, 
render  the  phrase  '  be  bold,'  '  quit  you  like  men.' 

Next,  as  that  which  is  in  rapid  movement  while  carrying  weight 
must  always  be  near  to  an  excess  of  rapidity,  the  idea  of  haste  is 
kindred  and  proximate  to  the  primary  sense,  and  so  appears  in  Od. 
viii.  38,  Borjv  U\EJVV£TS  Saira,  ( prepare  a  hasty  meal.' 

The  other  applications  of  the  word  are  as  follows :  to 


Night,  in  II.  x.  394, 468  ;  xii.  463;  xiv. 
261 ;  xxiv.  366,  653.    Od.  xii.  284. 
The  chariot,  xi.  533 ;  xvii.  458. 
The  scourge,  xvii.  430. 


The  (warrior's)  hand,  xii.  306 ;  and,  in 

the  Odyssey,  to 
Islands,  xv.  298. 
An  arrow,  xxii.  83. 


In  the  first  of  these  cases  alone  thoos  has  something  of  the 
character  of  a  stock  epithet.  Doubtless  the  rapid  descent  of  Night 
entitles  her  to  the  epithet.  Et  jam  nox  humida  ccelo  Prcecipitat 
(JEn.  ii.  8).  But  the  mere  sense  of  rapid  or  rushing  Night  would 
be  rather  tame  and  thin  for  a  passage  like  11.  xiv.  261,  where 
impersonated  Sleep  described  how  Night  was  able  to  save  him  from 
the  resentment  of  Zeus  : — 

a£fTO  yap,  p,f)  NVKT!  6ofj  drrodvp-ia  epdoi. 

The  spirit  of  the  passage  requires,  that  the  epithet  should  tend  to 
represent  Night  as  a  personage  that  even  Zeus  would  be  shy  of  offend- 
ing :  say,  as  dread  or  formidable  Night.  This  is  agreeable  to  all  the 
epithets  attaching  to  Night  in  Homer ;  with  whom,  be  it  remembered, 
Night  is  one  thing,  and  moonlit  Night  is  another.  With  the  single 
exception  of  dfjilBpocrlr),  an  epithet  always  used  for  Night  in  relation  to 
the  supernatural  order,  all  her  epithets  are  of  the  awful  and  repellent 
character.  Not  only  is  she  Svofapy,  6p<f>vati)i  and  /ig'Xatw,  but 
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ij,  epsfievvrf,  and  Kan?].  She  is  in  II.  xiv.  260  Oeuv  SprJTsipa  /cal 
Thus  the  rapid  rush  of  Night,  in  herself  perhaps  repulsive 
as  the  enemy  of  Light,  makes  her  awful  or  formidable,  and  imparts  this 
meaning  to  thoos  as  one  of  its  derivative  senses.  Such  a  signification 
is  appropriate  generally  to  the  passages  where  the  epithet  is  used  for 
Night,  and  by  some  of  them  it  seems  to  be  actually  required.  One 
case  requires  particular  notice.  In  Od.  xii.  279,  Eurulochos  complains 
that  Odusseus  requires  his  crew  to  remain  on  board  through  the  vi>% 
Qor\.  Here  the  meaning  cannot  be  rapid,  for  rapidity  would  diminish 
the  force  of  the  complaint.  The  meaning  is  dread,  and  the  reason 
follows  at  once  in  v.  285 :  it  is  that  Night  is  the  parent  of  storms, 
which  are  the  destroyers  of  ships. 

The  course  of  the  chariot  plainly  enough  belongs  to  the  original 
sense.  So  does  the  movement  of  the  warrior's  arm  and  hand,  in 
hurling  the  dart  (H.  xii.  306).  So  does  the  application  to  belos,  the 
arrow  of  Odusseus,  in  Od.  xxii.  83.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that 
the  epithet  of  movement  commonly  applied  to  the  arrow  in  Homer 
is  not  Moos,  but  okus,  which  carries  no  idea  of  weight.  There  seems 
to  be,  as  usual,  a  reason  for  the  difference,  in  the  passages  where  it  is 
found.  Here  the  line  runs  : — 

ev  8e  ol  fJTraTt  7n;£e  doov  (Se'Xo?  .... 

The  Poet  is  describing  the  actual  stroke,  so  he  takes  an  epithet 
which  adds  force  to  the  idea  of  movement.  This  oku  would  not 
have  done.  We  note  the  value  of  the  distinction  in  a  passage  like 
II.  v.  106 :— 

&S  ei0ar'  ev%6p.evos '  TOV  &'  ou  /SeXoy  WKV  8dfjui(rcrev. 

Pandaros,  boasting  of  his  shot,  had  just  before  (v.  104)  called 
the  dart  tcparepov  /3eXos:  but  when  the  weapon  had  arrived,  and 
only  its  failure  is  in  view,  the  epithet  of  force  would  be  out  of 
place  for  Homer.  So  again  in  v.  112,  where  the  arrow  is  drawn  out, 
it  is  oku ;  but  an  arrow  which  does  its  work,  and  kills  its  man,  is 
thoon. 

There  remains  yet  one  other  sense  to  consider.  That  which 
rushes  with  force,  smashes  and  divides :  in  dividing,  it  does  the  work 
of  sharpness,  and  hence  thoos  comes  to  signify  an  object  of  a  sharp  or 
cutting  form.  In  the  sense  of  sharpness  of  form  the  word  is  applied 
(Od.  xv.  248)  to  the  islands  called  Echinades,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Acheloos.  So  Buttmann ;  I  think  rightly.  The  sense  of  rapid,  i.e. 
quickly  disappearing  from  vessels  as  they  passed,  is  a  far-fetched 
meaning.  The  later  name  of  these  islands,  as  the  Echinades,  appears 
to  show  that  this  was  a  vertical  sharpness,  perhaps  such  as  that 
which  has  suggested,  on  our  own  coast,  the  name  of  the  Needles. 

There  remains  only  the  fida-rij;  0orf.  This  expression  occurs  in 
a  particular  case,  where  the  lash  was  eagerly  employed.  Its  object 
was,  either  by  coaxing  or  by  punishing,  to  induce  the  horses  of  Achilles, 
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after  the  death  of  Patroclos,  to  move  ;  but   they   remained  obsti- 
nately still  (xvii.  430). 


TroXXa  /j.ev  ap  fj.da-ri.yi  6ofj  cVe/uu'cro 

TroXXa  8e  p,fi\i^ioicri  Trpoo^uSa,  TroXXa  8'  dpeifj. 

What  we  see  plainly  and  primarily  is  the  eager  use  of  the  whip  in 
lashing  the  horses.  It  is  the  rapid  whip,  rapid  because  eagerly  and 
keenly  used.  But  if  it  be  preferred  to  render  the  epithet  here  by  the 
word  i  eager,'  this  rendering  might  be  supported  perhaps  by  the  form 
used  where  Here  eagerly  whips  her  horses  (II.  v.  748,  viii.  392). 

"H/37;  8e  fj.d<TTiyi.  6oS>s  eVe/ia/er'  lip   ITTTTOVS. 

The  meaning  in  all  the  passages  appears  to  lie  balanced  between 
'  eager  '  and  '  rapid  ;  '  rapid  with  force,  and  not  only  with  velocity. 
Commonly  Homer  has  no  epithet  for  fjudar^.  When  he  employs  any, 
it  is  mostly  <f>aeivr),  'glittering.'  In  xi.  532  he  has  pao-nyi  \iyvpfj, 
the  shrill,  cracking  whip.  The  mode  of  use  is  signified  by  thoos. 

In  thoos,  then,  we  have  seen  a  strong,  rapid,  weighty,  but  still  for 
the  most  part  ordered  movement.  When  we  come  to  thouros,  there 
is  a  degree  of  difference  ;  the  element  of  weight  is  more  perceptible, 
and  with  and  owing  to  this  weight,  not  to  an  increase  of  speed,  there 
is  a  greater  violence. 

The  use  of  thouros  is  extremely  limited  ;  for  it  is  applied  to  Ares 
only,  and  this  in  eleven  passages,  as  a  sort  of  stock  epithet.  Its 
cognate  thouris  is  in  like  manner  a  stock  epithet  of  a\Krj.  Both 
these  words  seem  to  denote  physical,  corporal,  impetuosity.  But 
thouros  is  also  employed  for  a  shield  (II.  xi.  32  andxx.  162)  ;  and  for 
the  dread  Aigis  in  xv.  308.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
Homer  to  attach  thoos  to  these  words  :  it  would  have  been  too  rapid 
an  epithet  for  them.  The  mere  fact  that  they  can  receive  Oovpos  proves 
an  addition  of  the  element  of  mass,  modifying  the  compound,  and  lets 
it  mark  a  stage  on  our  way  from  pure  speed  to  slowness  and  the 
reluctance  of  inertia. 

I  do  not  doubt  that,  as  regards  the  notion  of  violence,  Oovpos  with 
the  sister  word  is  a  step  in  advance  of  doos,  and  I  would  propose  to 
translate  it  as  *  impetuous,'  or  perhaps  '  overwhelming.'  On  the  one  side 
it  differs  from  Boos  in  that  the  motion  it  describes  is  no  longer,  gene- 
rally, an  ordered  motion  ;  on  the  other  side  it  differs  from  oftpipos  not 
in  its  overwhelming  or  crushing  force,  but  in  that  the  idea  of  velocity 
still  remains  prominent,  although  it  is  yoked  with  the  other  idea, 
now  equally  prominent,  of  mass  or  quantity  of  matter.  Our  adjective 
'  impetuous,'  which  implies  a  vehemence  carried  into  some  excess  and 
emancipated  from  due  restraint,  seems  applicable  to  thouros.  For 
thoos  in  its  primary  sense  I  cannot  find  a  nearer  word  than  '  vehe- 
ment ;  '  although  this  adjective  seems  not  to  be  used  by  Shakespeare  or 
Milton  for  material  things.  But  '  vehemence  '  is  applied  to  sound  in 
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Par.  Lost,  ii.  954.  The  word  '  sweeping,'  however,  if  not  wholly  satis- 
factory, comes  near  to  expressing  the  kind  of  motion  signified  by  thoos. 

Obrimos  (o/3/w/ios),  which  stands  fourth  in  our  quantitative  scale, 
must  be  fully  considered.  Heretofore,  it  has  hardly  obtained  acknow- 
ledgment as  an  epithet  of  motion.  But  Mr.  Weymouth 3  has  esta- 
blished its  true  force  with  such  conclusiveness  and  clearness,  that  we 
have  only  to  build  on  his  foundations. 

The  meanings  usually  given  are  as  follows  : — 


Strong,  mighty.     Liddell  and  Scott. 
Gravis ;  vnichtig ;  de  personis,  vehemens, 

impetuosus.     Ebeling. 
Starke     mit     sich     habend,     gewaltig. 

Benfey. 
Schwer,      gewichtig,      stark,     gewaltig. 

Liinemann. 


Of  heroes,  mighty;  of  things, ponderous, 
heavy.  Autenrieth,  Transl. 

Fortis,  gravis,  vehemens,  stark  von 
Kraften,  stark  von  Anfall,  schwer. 
Damm. 


It  is  agreed  that  the  word  is  composed  of  the  prothetic  o  and  the 
root  /3pi,  with  the  ending  added.  It  is  akin  to  fiapvs,  j3pi0Q>,  ftpiapos, 
and  also  ftpldos.  The  derivation,  and  the  nature  of  the  cognate  words, 
show  that  weight,  or  mass  of  matter,  is  the  central  element  of  the 
word ;  as  velocity  is  of  the  word  thoos ,  its  opposite.  In  its  first  inten- 
tion, the  word  is  wholly  material ;  but  it  is  applicable,  in  second 
intention  or  figure,  to  sentient  beings,  adhering  to  the  same  idea  of 
what  is  not  easily  moved,  by  reason  of  that  mass  and  weight,  which 
makes  it  so  formidable  when  put  into  motion.  Velocity,  then,  is  the 
secondary  element  in  the  word  obrimos,  mass  the  primary. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  this  kind  of  motion  is  the  effective- 
ness of  the  impact  upon  its  object.  It  recalls  the  fine  line  of  Coleridge 
in  his  translation  of  Schiller's  Wallenstein  : 

Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering  what  it  reaches. 

Of  all  the  English  epithets  that  meet  the  main  condition  of  express- 
ing a  motion  in  which  weight  and  strength  decidedly  predominate 
over  swiftness  without  necessarily  destroying  it,  perhaps  (1)  'violent,' 
like  the  '  violent  sea '  of  Shakespeare  (Macbeth,  act  iv.  sc.  2),  is  the 
best.  But  there  are  many  others,  e.g. : 


2.  Overpowering 
3.  Overwhelming 
4.  Shattering 

5.  Charging 
G.  Plunging 
7.  Crushing 
11.  Forceful 

8.  Crashing 
0.  Smashing 
10.  Driving 

which  last  will  tolerably  suit  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  uses  of  obrimos  for 
material  objects. 

No  frustrated  blow  in  Homer  is  ofipifjios.     It  must  be  a  motion 
that  prevails,  that  does  its  work  :  not  like  the/3eXos  ODKV  which  hatffiov 

»  Tram.  PMlol.  Soc.  1861,  pp.  250  »eqq. 
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eKffrvysxsipos^l.  xxii.  292).  Again,  in  the  moral  or  immaterial  sense, 
I  should  render  it 

1.  Masterful         |    2.  Overbearing      |       3.  Obstinate       |       4.  Violent 

The  motion  implied  must  be 

1.  Weighty  |  2.  Continuous  j  3.  Effectual 

But  it  may  be  either  actual,  or  proximate  and  potential  ;  as  we  saw 
fhoos  applied  to  the  arrow,  in  Od.  xxii.  83,  which  was  already,  and  effec- 
tually, lodged.  Damm  alone  includes  in  his  definition  the  idea  of 
motion,  of  strength  in  connection  with  impact  (An/all).  Herewith 
agrees  eminently  the  word  '  forceful.' 

1  Forceful  '  is  used  in  Shakespeare  only  for  a  mental  operation  : 
*  follow  our  forceful  instigation  ;  '4  but  we  have  in  Dryden  : 

Against  the  steed  he  threw 
His  forceful  spear,  which,  hissing  as  it  flew, 
Pierced  through  the  yielding  planks.5 

Lastly,  I  observe  that  the  word  obrimos  is  never  used  in  a  good 
sense. 

I  will  now  analyse  the  application  of  the  word  itself,  and  after- 
wards of  its  compounds. 

It  is  employed  in  the  Iliad  26  times  ;  in  the  Odyssey  3  ;  in  all, 
29  times. 

It  is  applied  to  material  objects  21  times  ;  to  persons  8  times, 
always  in  connection  with  purposes  of  war. 

Of  the  personal  uses,  three  are  for  Ares  (II.  v.  845,  xiii.  521, 
xv.  112).  Here  the  word  has  no  reference  to  his  position  at  the 
moment,  but  only  to  his  general  character,  and  may  be  rendered 
masterful  ;  or  violent,  without  reference  to  the  attainment  of  the 
object  of  violence. 

It  is  applied  once  to  Achilles  in  the  speech  of  the  horse  Xanthos 
(xix.  408).  The  chieftain  having  reproached  his  horses  with  leaving 
Patroclos  dead  behind  them,  Xanthos  replies  with  a  just  sense  of 
wrong  : 

ical  \ir]v  <r'  fTi  vvvyt  (rad>crop.fi>,  Oj 


A  line  which,  to  give  its  full  meaning,  requires  a  large  expansion. 
The  first  two  words  have  a  sense  something  like  what  would  be  con- 
veyed in  Shakespeare  by  the  word  '  marry  :  ' 

You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well  : 
Marry  and  did,  sir.6 

'  We  will  do  our  duty,  and  more  than  our  duty.'  Then  en  refers  to 
the  doom  that  hung  over  the  short-lived  Achilles,  the 

*  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1.  5  JEn.  ii.  64  (JEto.  ii.  60). 

6  Taming  oftlie  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
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And  vvv  75  seems  to  say  '  at  any  rate  for  this  time  ;  '  or  '  at  least  if 
we  may  do  it  now,  before  the  doom  is  actually  on  you.'  In  thus 
repelling  a  reproach,  the  horse  applies  to  Achilles,  who  has  been 
unreasonable,  a  suggested  reproach  in  return  as  acting  beyond  reason, 
as  masterful,  domineering,  or  unreasonable,  perverse,  obstinate.  This 
is  a  case  where  the  epithet  belongs  strictly  to  the  actual  position.  It 
is  nowhere  else  applied  to  Achilles. 

In  the  remaining  four  cases  it  is  given  to  Hector  ;  whose  intel- 
lectual standard  is  not  so  high  as  that  of  the  great  Protagonist  ;  but 
here  also  it  is  given  to  him,  not  as  in  the  case  of  Ares,  who  is  a  mere 
incorporation  of  force,  but  with  reference  to  the  specific  situation  in 
his  forward  and  conquering  movement,  (a)  in  the  battle  before  the 
long  day,  x.  200,  (6)  on  the  long  day  in  the  field,  xi.  347,  and  at  the 
ships,  viii.  473,  xiv.  44.  It  is  the  very  same  idea  as  that  conveyed 
in  the  speech  of  Achilles,  xvi.  74-78,  about  Hector,  as  then  carrying 
all  before  him.  We  may  therefore  render  it  the  overpowering  or  all- 
shattering  Hector  :  or  if,  in  the  mouth  of  an  Achaian  (xi.  347,  xiv.  44), 
it  ought  to  be  coloured  with  blame,  we  may  render  it  the  violent  or 
overbearing. 

I  take  now  the  material,  which  is  the  primary,  application  of  the 
word.  The  favourite  use  of  it  is  for  the  spear.  Out  of  the  twenty- 
one  passages  already  named,  we  have  the  epithet  joined  with  eyxos  *n 
no  less  than  seventeen.  In  three  of  these  the  whole  line  is  identical 
(iii.  357,  vii.  251,  xi.  435)  : 

Sta  fj.fv  dcnriftos  rj\6e  (paeivrjs  oftpipov  fyxos  '• 

and  it  admirably  describes  the  arrival  of  the  spear  charged  with  all 
its  driving,  piercing,  crushing  force.  In  three  more,  the  substantive 
is  Ares,  metaphorically  used  for  the  weapon,  which  has  already  been 
named  £7%os  in  the  same  line  (xiii.  444,  xvi.  613,  xvii.  529): 


typos'  ev6a  8'  oreer'  d(piei  pevos  oftpifjios  " 

In  these  three  passages,  the  weapon  is,  so  to  speak,  breathing  out 
or  discharging  the  unspent  residue  of  that  force,  with  which  it  had 
done  its  deadly  work.  In  these  six  cases  the  actual  motion  of  the 
spear  is  described  :  so  likewise  with  the  spear  of  ^Eneas,  xx.  259,  267  ; 
of  Idomeneus,  xiii.  519  ;  of  Pouludamas,  xiv.  451.  Ten  in  all. 

But  the  movement  need  not  be  actual.  It  is  sometimes  a  move- 
ment which  has  taken  place  before  :  as  with  the  spear  of  Thoas, 
iv.  529  ;  of  Odusseus,  xi.  456  ;  of  Meriones,  xiii.  532  ;  of  Peneleos, 
xiv.  498.  But  then  it  is  always  a  motion  just  before  ;  as  when  the 
spear  is  drawn  out  of  a  wound  just  inflicted.  In  one  passage  alone, 
out  of  seventeen  (II.  v.  729),  the  spear,  that  ever-prevailing  spear,  of 
Achilles  is  described  by  this  epithet  without  reference  to  any  one 
movement  in  particular.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  movement  may 
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be  one  just  coming,  but  not  yet  come.  Idomeneus  desires  Meriones 
to  fetch  the  spear,  oftpipov  lfy%oy  (xiii.  294),  for  instant  action,  with 
which  just  after  (532)  he  wounds  Deiphobos. 

That  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  movement  indicated  by 
obrimos  is  its  effectiveness,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  every  one  of 
these  cases,  the  spear  named  is  one  which  does  its  work.  For,  even 
in  the  case  of  ^Eneas,  it  crushes  through  the  outer  coats  of  the  Shield 
of  Achilles,  and  it  is  only  arrested  by  the  plate  of  gold  beneath. 

In  none  of  these  descriptions  is  any  epithet  descriptive  of  rapidity 
applied  to  the  flight  of  the  spear.  In  two  instances,  of  Hector  with 
Ajax,  and  again  with  Achilles,  he  calls  the  spear  Hector  had  dis- 
charged f3s\os  ODKV,  '  the  fleet  missile.'  In  both  cases  the  weapon  failed, 
and  moreover  was  not  recoverable.  It  would  have  been  contrary  to 
Homer's  manner  to  call  it  obrimon  :  in  calling  the  ponderous  weapon 
/3e\os  o)tcv  he  appears  to  intend,  and  to  convey,  a  subtle  disparage- 
ment. It  had  been  a  telum  imbelle,  sine  ictu. 

The  force  of  obrimos,  when  applied  to  the  lance  or  spear,  will  be 
yet  more  clearly  understood  by  our  taking  notice  that,  when  it  is 
detached  from  any  immediate  connection  with  action,  Homer  puts  in 
requisition  another  epithet,  alkimon.,  instead  of  obrimon.  Such  are 
the  cases  of  chiefs  arming  in  x.  135,  xiv.  12,  xv.  482,  where,  before 
actual  fighting,  something  is  to  intervene.  It  is  true  that  Paris 
takes  his  a\Kifj,ov  sjxos  ("**  ^38)  for  the  fight  with  Menelaos,  and 
discharges  it  immediately  after  taking  it  into  his  hand.  But  it  is  a 
forceless  throw,  and  an  utter  failure  (347).  To  such  a  spear,  so 
thrown,  Homer  would  never  give  the  epithet  of  obrimos,  which 
implies  real  heroic  power  in  the  spearman's  arm.  He  never  gives 
to  Paris  the  qualities  of  true  heroism  or  manhood. 

The  other  four  passages  have  reference  to  objects  of  a  different 
class.  In  II.  iv.  453,  rivers  winter-swollen  join  by  plunging  into  a 
deep  chasm  :  their  water  as  it  descends  is  oftpipov. 

rs  p.i<r*/dyK(iav  crv^aXXfTov  ojSpt/iov  v8a>p. 

In  Od.  ix.  233,  Poluphemos  brings  home  a  load  (ofipifjLov  a^Ooi)  of 
firewood,  and  immediately  flings  it  on  the  ground  : 

(KTO(T&(V  8'  avrpoio  /3uAon>  opvp,ay8ov  (&r)KfV. 

Then  he  sets  against  the  doorway  of  his  cave  the  huge  stone  which 
formed  its  door  (240)  : 

avriK  ejretr'  tirefyice  dvptbv  fityav  to/roer'  ddpas, 


This  also  he  flung  with  force,  for  he  '  raised  it  high,'  an  image  which 
is  in  close  accordance  with  the  epithet. 

In  all  these  three  cases  the  motion  is  actual  ;  forceful  or  violent, 
and  also  steady  or  continuous.  In  the  remaining  one  it  is  rather 
potential:  the  stone  is  (305)  \idos  oftptpos,  bv  Trpoa-sBijKsi',  and  this 
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the  prisoners  were  not  able  to  dislodge  (aTraxraoQcu)  ;  but  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  actual  motion  is  even  here  introduced  in  the  two  closing 
words  ov  TrpoGsfyrcsv,  with  no  other  apparent  use  than  to  sustain  the 
idea  of  motion  as  conveyed  in  ofipifjios.,  which  idea  it  keeps  alive,  so 
to  speak,  in  an  appropriate  and  adequate  manner. 

Thus  the  whole  of  the  twenty-nine  passages,  in  which  the  word 
is  used,  concur  to  establish  its  definition  as  expressive  of 

1.  Weight  or  mass,  agreeably  to  the  root  @pi. 

2.  This  weight  or  mass  combined  with  motion,  but  still  predominant,  so  that 
velocity  is  never  the  paramount  idea. 

3.  The  motion  is  continuous,  never  interrupted  and  then  renewed. 
4:  It  is  a  motion  that  does  not  fail,  but  prevails. 

5.  The  motion  is  either  actual  or  potential  ;  but  if  potential, 

6.  Then  proximate,  whether  as  just  at  an  end,  or  as  just  about  to  begin. 

Mr.  Weymouth  also  traces  the  use  of  obrimos  through  the  later 
authors,  who  for  the  most  part  fell  so  far  beneath  the  refinement  and 
exactitude  of  Homer  ;  and  who,  except  ^Eschylus,  appear  to  have 
lost  the  true  force  of  the  word. 

The  compounds  of  obrimos  likewise  deserve  examination. 

Obrimoergos  (ofipi/juospyos).  Doing  strong  deeds,  but  always  in  a 
bad  sense  :  doing  deeds  of  violence  or  wrong.  (Liddell  and  Scott.) 
This  definition  agrees  with  what  has  been  said  of  ofipifios.  The 
epithet  belongs  entirely  to  the  sphere  of  mind  or  character  :  and  as 
it  signifies  the  quality  of  violence  in  action,  we  have  here  the  analogue 
to  physical  movement.  The  nearest  word  to  express  it  known  to  me 
is  the  Italian  prepotente,  which  signifies  a  standing  disposition  to 
the  unjust,  unreasonable  exercise  of  superior  power:  a  trampler 
upon  rights.  Our  best  word  is  probably  '  masterful  '  or  '  oppressive.' 

This  compound  epithet  is  used  twice  in  Homer  ;  both  times  in 
combination  with  other  epithets  which  serve  as  guides. 

In  11.  xxii.  418,  after  the  death  of  Hector,  Priam  cries  he  will  go 
forth  as  a  suppliant  to  Achilles  the  sinner  (arda6a\os]  and  the 
cfiptnospyos  the  man  of  violence  :  an  estimate  made  in  horror  and 
exasperation. 

In  II.  v.  403,  Dione  describes  Heracles  as 

1.  (rx«7-Xtor,  '  dour,'  hard  and  stubborn  beyond  nature  (yid.  in  voc.}. 

2.  ofipipofpyos,  masterful,  aggressive. 

3.  6s  OVK  o6er  aurvXa  ptfav,  who  cared  not  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  aura. 


Obrimopatre  (ofSpLponrdTpri).  Daughter  of  a  mighty  sire  (Liddell 
and  Scott).  i  Qua3  pra3potente  patre  utitur  '  (Ebeling). 

Although  I  cannot  dispute  that  this  is  the  accepted  rendering,  I 
would  raise  the  question  whether  it  is  according  to  the  general  manner 
of  Homer,  or  to  the  sense  of  the  particular  passages,  that  he  should 
give  to  Athene  an  epithet  descriptive  not  of  any  quality  of  her  own, 
but  simply  of  a  quality  of  her  father.  I  submit  that  the  word  does 
VOL.  V.—  No.  25.  II 
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not  mean  '  daughter  of  a  father  who  is  ofiptposj1  but  '  daughter  who 
derives  from  her  father  the  quality  of  the  oyS/H/Aos,'  or  overpowering, 
all-subduing,  by  right  of  birth. 

The  epithet  is  used  twice  in  the  Iliad,  thrice  in  the  Odyssey. 
The  passages,  II.  v.  745-7,  viii.  389-91,  Od.  i.  99-101,  nearly  corre- 
spond: they  describe  Athene  grasping  the  spear,  @pidi>, 
arifiapov,  weighty,  huge,  and  stout  : 


1  wherewith  she  quells  those  valiant,  against  whom  she  bears  a  grudge.' 
The  epithet  is  here,  as  we  have  observed  elsewhere,  in  close  corre- 
spondence with  the  verb  Korsa-asrai.  Neither  is  expressive  of  an 
ideal  perfection  :  but  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  o/3pifj,os  to  suffice  and 
to  prevail,  and  KOTOS  is  the  grudge,  which  a  sovereign  silently  nurses 
against  one  who  has  offended  him  (II.  i.  82).  One  marked  side  of 
Athene's  character  is  that  of  all-prevailing,  never-baffled,  power. 
Another  is  supplied  by  her  tenacity  of  purpose.  This  correspondence 
of  the  phrases  is  surely  better  sustained  by  supposing  ofipiftoTraTpi)  to 
describe  her  own  quality,  than  her  father's.  Nor  is  Ttsvs  ever  called 
oftpifjios,  or  invested  with  a  character  to  which  the  epithet  would  closely 
belong,  though  there  are  in  him  the  might  and  movement  which  form 
its  basis.  His  tone  is  somewhat  Epicurean  :  he  counsels  and  thinks, 
but  he  does  not  act  with  energy,  except  under  pressing  necessity. 

On  both  the  other  occasions,  this  title  is  placed  in  immediate 
juxtaposition  with  her  more  angry  and  violent  form  of  action.  Many 
of  the  Greeks  perish  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  not  unjustly  but 
(Od.  iii.  135) 

P.TJVIOS  e£  6\orjs 


and  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus,  intended  to  check  the  action  of  Athen6 
in  the  closing  scene  (xxiv.  539),  lights  immediately  in  front  of  the 
o^pifjiOTrdrpT)  :  and  thereupon  she  checks  Odusseus  by  a  direct  in- 
junction, which  she  had  not  given  before,  to  abstain  from  further 
slaughter.  Again  her  own  personal  qualities  seem  to  be  brought 
directly  into  play,  on  that  side  of  her  character  where  there  is  a 
latent  possibility  of,  if  not  a  tendency  to,  excess. 

We  have  now  gone  through  six  leading  words  ;  besides  noticing 
several  derivative  and  compound  or  otherwise  related  words.  These 
six,  totcvs,  6o6s,  dovpos,  o/3pi/Jios,  and  ftpaSvs.  with  the  word  Ta%vs  in 
another  order  of  ideas,  may  be  considered  the  most  important,  both 
as  exhibiting  the  Poet's  ideas  of  motion,  and  as  throwing  light  upon 
his  cast  of  mind. 

There  remain,  however,  four  other  words,  each  of  which  appears 
to  have  a  mode  or  special  notion  of  its  own,  namely  /cpatTrvos,  \d/3pos, 
aloXos,  apyos.  By  reason  of  their  thus  appearing  to  bear  distinctive 
characters,  these  words  also  require  examination. 

(1)  Kraipnos  (icpanrvos);  wirbelnd,  reissend  (Benfey).  Rapidus, 
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quick,  hasty,  hot  (Autenrieth  Tr.),  Leicht,  behend,  schnell  (Liinemann). 
Root  apir-d^a*  :  snatching  away,  sweeping,  rushing  :  hence  swift, 
rapid  (Liddell  and  Scott). 

Adjectively  or  adverbially,  we  have  the  word  used  fifteen  times 
in  the  Iliad,  and  five  times  in  the  Odyssey. 

It  is  always  associated  with  what  is  light,  and  disencumbered  of 
weight.  So  far  it  agrees  with  both  okus  and  tachus.  But  it  is  also 
a  good  deal  associated  with  rapidity  of  passage,  or  movement  between 
place  and  place.  Here  it  drops  tachus  and  still  cleaves  to  okus.  But 
again,  while  okus  denominates  a  smooth  or  undisturbed  velocity, 
kraipnos  describes  a  velocity  either 

1.  Disturbed  by  turbulence,  or  at  least 

2.  Accelerated  by  eagerness  or  keenness. 

1.  As  to  association  with  lightness.     This  is  universal.     Twice 
the  word  is  used  (11.  xx.  247,  xxii.  138)  for  the  swift  feet  of  Achilles  ; 
vi.  505  of  Paris  ;  xvii.  190  of  Hector.     In  v.  223,  viii.  107,  it  describes 
the  smart  movement  of  the  horses  which  Diomed  took  from  ^neas, 
which  were  next  in  merit  to  those  of  Eumelos.     Sleep  and  Death  are 
called  kraipnoi  as  the  messengers  who  are  to  carry  the  dead  Sarpe- 
don,  evidently  with  the  utmost  lightness  and  speed  (xvi.  671,  681), 
back  to  his  home  in  Lycia.     Poseidon  marched  kraipna  (Kpanrvci 
TToa-l  Trpopiftds)  when  in  four  steps  he  went  from  the  top  of  Samothrace 
to  Aigai.     The  prize  of  the  foot-race  is  to  the  person  who  might  prove 
lightest  (skafyporaTos)  7ro<rcri  Kpatirvol(ri  (xxiii.  749).    It  is  the  move- 
ment of  Here  travelling  /cpanrvws,  and  anxiously,  which  in  xv.  80-3  is 
compared  with  the  rapidity  of  thought.     So  that  of  Iris  (xv.  1  70-2) 
is  compared  with  the  descent  of  hail  or  snow-storm.    In  xxii.  138,  where 
this  epithet  is  used  for  the  swiftness  of  Achilles,  he  is  compared  with 
the  Tdrkos,  '  lightest  of  all  birds.' 

2.  Swiftness,  associated  with  a  ruder  form  of  movement,  is  par- 
ticularly signified  in  the  application  to  Boreas  (Od.  v.  285)  and  to  the 
tempests  (Od.  vi.  171). 

Nowhere  is  there  an  idea  of  weight  conveyed.  But  the  element 
of  mental  eagerness  is  several  times  mentioned,  and  very  commonly 
implied.  Here,  in  special  haste  (xv.  83),  moves  Kpanrv&s  ps/Aavta,  and' 
Iris  in  like  manner  (xv.  172).  The  eager  mind  of  youth  (xxiii.  590) 
is  voos  KpaiTTvorspos. 

Such  being  the  ideas  conveyed  by  kraipnos,  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  perfect  word  for  it  in  English  ;  but  '  sharp,'  *  eager,'  i  vehement,' 
and  '  hasty,'  seem  best  to  meet  it  in  its  separate  aspects.  '  Violent  '  may 
rarely  be  used,  but  the  idea  of  weight  or  impetus  derived  from 
matter  must  not  be  included  :  it  must  b.e  as  in  Milton  — 

Ease  would  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void.7 

7  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  96. 
112 
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(2)  Labros  (TuijSpos),  according  to  Liddell  and  Scott  connected  with 
Xa//,/3az/&>,  as  Kpaiirvbs  with  apiraCfa  ;  rendered  as  furious,  boisterous ; 
in  the  later  Greek,  gluttonous. 

The  adjective  is  used  but  four  times  in  II.  and  once  in  Od.  In 
II.  xxi.  271  it  is  Scamander  sweeping  under  Achilles : 

Xa/3pos  viraiOa  ptoov,  Kovirjv  S'  vntpfirre  ird&ouv. 

In  II.  xv.  625  it  is  a  heavy  swollen  wave,  not  a  storm  wave,  but  a 
wind-fed  swell,  that  falls  upon  a  ship,  compared  with  the  charge  of 
Hector  on  the  Greeks.  In  77.  xvi.  385  it  is  autumn  flood,  and  this 
is  \a/3p6raTov.  In  the  other  passages  it  signifies  the  movement  of 
wind.  The  movement  in  the  Greek  Assembly  is  compared  to  a  field 
of  corn  agitated  by  Zstyvpos,  \d@pos  sTraL<ylfyav.  But  we  seem  to 
find  a  key-passage  in  Od.  xv.  292,  where  Athene  sends  for  Tele- 
machos  an  iKfjisvov  ovpov  or  favourable  wind,  with  the  full  force  in- 
dicated by  the  phrase  \dftpov  sTraifyl^ovra :  this,  however,  is  not  a 
storm,  it  is  a  wind  given  that  the  ship  may  run  before  it,  and  he 
may  get  home  as  quickly  as  possible  (ofypa  rd^Lcrra  vi)vs  dvixrsis, 
/r.T.X.)  It  therefore  appears  that  the  word  indicates  a  great  force, 
but  a  regular  and  smooth  force  ;  quite  unlike  kraipnos,  because  not 
having  in  it  an  element  of  disturbance. 

We  have,  moreover,  three  other  passages  which  throw  light  upon 
this  word,  all  in  II.  xxiii.,  and  in  the  short  angry  speech  of  Ajax  the 
nimble  to  Idomeneus.  '  Why  is  it  your  habit  to  be  \d/3pos  ?  (ri 
Trdpos  \a/3psv£ai)  ;  you  are  neither  young  nor  sharp  of  sight,  but  you 
are  ever  \dftpos  in  your  talk  (alsl  pvdois  Xa/Spsvsai).'  And  now 
comes,  I  think,  the  key.  *  Yet  you  have  no  title  to  be  \dftpos  in 
speech  (\a^pa^6pf]s) ;  for  mind,  here  are  your  betters  (jrapa  <yap 
real  dfjisivovss  aXXot).  In  this  place  it  seems  quite  plain  that 
\d{3pos  means  '  talkative ' :  for  the  closing  words  mean  either  '  here 
are  others  better  entitled  to  be  heard  at  large  than  you ; '  or  c  here 
are  others  before  whom,  out  of  respect,  you  should  restrain  your 
loquacity.' 

It  is,  therefore,  quantity  or  volume,  which  is  the  essential  idea 
of  the  motion  implied  by  labros.  This  agrees  with  the  river  under 
autumn  rains ;  and  with  the  water  not  overwhelming  but  under- 
mining Achilles  ;  and  with  the  billow  that  struck  the  ship,  and  the 
toward  wind  that  filled  the  sails  of  Telemachos.  It  also  agrees  with 
the  later  usage  of  the  word  for  a  glutton.  It  implies  smooth,  even, 
copious  force,  without  weight  of  matter  as  essential  to  it.  It  agrees 
with  okusj  but  adds  quantity  or  volume  in  the  moving  current. 
Fulness  and  copiousness  of  motion  without  disturbance  form  the 
idea :  we  have  no  word  that  will  supply  its  place.  The  tongue,  that  is 
labros,  is  talkative.  The  wind,  that  is  labros,  is  the  wind  which  blows 
fresh.  It  is  a  stiff  breeze.  The  stream  or  wave  is  the  swollen 
stream  or  wave  :  but  our  language  does  not  supply  the  common  link 
between  all  these.  Perhaps,  when  applied  to  water,  we  may  call  it  full- 
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flowing.     A  mill-stream  which  is  flushed  becomes  labros,  fuller  and 
stronger  than  it  was. 

(3)  Aiolos  (alo\os).  Of  all  the  epithets  we  have  examined,  I  do 
not  find  any  one  with  which  aiolos  can  claim  kindred,  except  it  be 
tachus.  Perhaps,  as  kraipnos  is  labros  with  an  element  of  haste  or 
irregularity,  so  aiolos  is  tachus  with  a  like  element  added  to  it.  It  is 
irregularly  nimble,  that  is  to  say,  flickering,  fitful,  shifty,  shifting. 
But  there  seems  to  be  another  peculiar  element  in  aiolos :  this  is 
particularly  related  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  as  kraipnos  is  to  the 
mind,  and  as  poi&lv  and  poi/BSbs  connect  another  kind  of  motion 
with  the  ear.  Hence  aiolos  passes  over  to  a  sense,  in  which  it  has 
lost  the  power  of  motion,  and  replaces  change  of  place  by  change  of 
hue,  coming  to  mean  parti-coloured.  I  cite  the  following  words 
from  an  article  published  some  years  ago  in  the  Contemporary 
Review : — '  A  physical  changefulness,  exhibited  in  motion,  appears 
to  be  the  primary  idea.  But  the  motion  should  be  one  changeful  in 
itself:  shifting,  twisting,  plunging,  darting,  glancing,  flickering, 
wavy,  wriggling,  zigzag.  Always  more  or  less  irregular,  never  signi- 
fying an  equable  swiftness,  like  that  of  a  bird  in  flight.' 

Benfey  (ii.  301)  derives  aiolos  from  a  root  signifying  motion,  and 
treats  it  as  akin  to  velox  and  varius.  Buttmann  (in  voc.)  draws  it 
from  aim,  to  blow,  comp.  as\\a.  Quick-moving,  nimble,  rapid, 
Liddell  and  Scott.  Micans,  Autenrieth  Tr.  Mobilis,  Ebeling. 

It  is  applied,  Od.  xxii.  300,  to  the  gadfly,  as  darting ;  II.  xxii.  509, 
to  worms,  as  wriggling;  II.  xii.  167,  to  wasps,  as  twisting  at  the 
waist;  and  Od.  xx.  27  we  have  alaX\.siv  for  the  twisting  or  turning 
round  of  meat  before  the  fire  to  roast  it. 

Alone  and  in  its  compounds  K0pv6alo\os,  aloXodcopr)^,  aioXo/uVp^s, 
it  is  applied  to  the  glancing  or  shifting  light  reflected  from  arms. 
This  represents  a  middle  point  between  the  original  sense  of  motion, 
and  the  later  purely  visual  sense,  indicating  a  kind  of  motion,  but 
a  kind  which  is  peculiarly  related  to  the  eye.  How  near  it  is  to  tht? 
later  sense,  we  may  discover  by  observing  that,  in  11.  x.  149,  and 
xvi.  134,  a  shield  is  called  TroixiXov  or  parti-coloured,  but  the  shield 
of  Ajax  (vii.  222)  is  also  aiolon,  which  can  hardly  mean  easily  shifted, 
as  in  v.  220  it  is  compared  with  its  sevenfold  coat  of  hide  to  a  tower. 
In  the  article  already  cited,  I  have  given  reasons  for  supposing 
that  (II.  xix.  404)  iro^as  alo\os  does  not  refer  to  the  motion  of  a 
horse,  but  to  the  '  white  stocking  '  so  common  in  the  chestnut  horse  ; 
and  that  the  Phrygians  are  atoXo-TrcoXot  as  having  not  rapid  but 
speckled,  mottled,  or  piebald  horses  :  these  passages  therefore  do  not 
affect  our  argument  on  the  epithets  of  motion. 

(4)  Argos  (dpyos).  1.  velox.  2.  candidus  (Ebeling).  White  ; 
swift  (Autenrieth  Tr.)  Benfey  (deriving  from  arg  or  rag,  bright} 
white:  whence  also  arguros,  silver.  Liddell  and  Scott  assume  two 
distinct  words :  1 .  argos,  bright,  meaning  also  swift,  because  *  swift 
motion  causes  a  kind  of  glancing  or  flickering  light ; '  2.  argos  con- 
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tractedfrom  aergos,not  working,  especially  not  working  the  ground, 
living  without  labour ;  hence  idle,  slow.  Of  this  second  word  they 
cite  no  example  from  Homer.  Its  use  in  the  later  Greek  is  easily 
traced  to  the  derivation  which  they  assign. 

It  seems  beyond  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  argos  of  Homer 
admits,  and  requires,  in  some  cases  to  be  treated  as  an  epithet  of 
motion.  Its  application  to  dogs,  and  its  use  for  the  dog  Argos  in 
Od.  xvii.,  renders  this  probable  ;  but  its  peculiar  application  to  them 
in  respect  of  their  feet  (II.  xviii.  578,  Od.  ii.  11,  xvii.  62,  xx.  145) 
seems  absolutely  to  require  it,  as  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
quality  suggested  by  the  feet  of  dogs  except  such  as  involves  motion. 

Again,  it  is  difficult  to  exclude  from  the  word  the  notion  of 
whiteness.  The  wild  goose  (II.  xv.  161)  will  take  this  sense.  It 
is  highly  appropriate,  at  least,  for  the  oxen  in  the  solemn  funeral  rite 
of  Patroclos,  xxiii.  30.  It  seems  to  be  distinctly  required  by  the 
cows  in  tin,  11.  xviii.  574  ;  by  the  sheep  (dpysvvai),  iii.  198  et  al. ; 
by  the  use  of  the  same  word  for  the  dress  of  Helen,  iii.  141  ;  by  the 
teeth  of  boars  (dpyioSovrss),  x.  264  et  al.,  Od.  viii.  60 ;  and  by 
human  fat  (dpjsra  &r)jj,6v},  11.  xxi.  127.  The  affinity  of  this  whiteness 
to  the  idea  of  light  is  shown  in  the  dpyrjs  icspavvos,  II.  iii.  419,  viii. 
133,  Od.  v.  128,  et  al.,  as  well  as  in  the  epithet  Argikeraunos  for 
Zeus  the  Lightener.  Again,  can  the  epithet  argipodes  for  oxen  go  to 
support  the  same  construction  ?  as  does,  evidently,  arginoeis  (II.  ii. 
647,  viii.  656)  used  in  the  description  of  certain  places. 

Whiteness  and  brightness  are  for  Homer  very  closely  allied :  nor 
does  it  seem  difficult  to  derive  this  sense  from  swiftness,  because 
rapid  motion  produces  such  an  appearance  for  the  eye.  But  then  we 
have  no  root  signifying  swiftness  ;  and  it  does  not  seem,  conversely,  so 
easy  to  derive  the  idea  of  swiftness  from  whiteness  or  brightness. 
Swiftness  produces  brightness ;  but  is  not  produced  by  it. 

We  have  also  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  epithet  argos  to 
the  very  important  proper  name  Argos ;  and  the  probable  affinities 
of  that  proper  name.  I  have  argued  at  large  elsewhere  that  it  is 
associated7  with  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  stage  of  society 
in  the  Grreek  Peninsula,  and  is  related  to  the  important  word  ergon, 
sometimes  called  argon,  and  designating  particularly  agricultural 
labour  and  its  results. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  idea  involved  in  ergon  or  argon  best 
combines  all  the  uses  and  meanings  of  Argos  the  local  name,  Argos 
the  national  name,  Argo  the  ship,  Argos  the  dog,  and  the  various 
applications  of  the  epithet  argos  and  its  compounds.  For  the  first 
two  of  these,  no  explanation  is  here  required.  As  to  the  other  uses, 
that  idea  of  work  suggests  the  meaning,  as  a  ground-meaning,  of 
'  staunch '  and  '  strenuous.' 

We  should  then  have  the  stout  or  good  ship  Argo  (unless  it  be  pre- 
ferred to  associate  the  word  directly  with  the  contemporary  national 
8  Juventv*  Mundi,  pp.  53 
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name  of  Argeians),  perhaps  the  diligent  or  plodding  ox,  and  its 
unwearying  strenuous  feet.  Again,  the  strenuous  or  staunch  dog 
Argos.  This  is  certainly  a  more  telling  or  complete  epithet  for  dogs, 
and  the  feet  of  dogs,  than  mere  swiftness.  It  does  not,  however, 
exclude  swiftness,  but  rather  includes  it ;  presenting  to  us  this  link 
between  staunch  and  swift,  that  every  true  worker  excels  according  to  his 
natural  capacity :  so,  as  the  dog  is  well  built  for  swiftness,  the  staunch 
or  strenuous  dog  is  swift.  That  there  is  in  argos  some  derivation  of 
meanings,  appears  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands.  The  derivation  I 
suggest  is  this :  first,  strenuous,  as  expressing  the  idea  of  ergon. 
Secondly,  because  strenuous,  swift,  where  adapted  for  swiftness. 
Thirdly,  white,  because  swift,  in  respect  of  the  tendency  of  rapid 
movement  to  produce  the  effect  of  whiteness. 

Thus  viewed,  the  word  argos  acquires  its  office  as  a  word  of 
motion  from  a  mental  quality,  and  loses  it  again  when  passing  into 
a  visual  phenomenon.  While  discharging  that  office,  it  has  a  diffe- 
rentia, quite  easy  to  discern.  It  signifies  a  motion  associated  with  a 
mental  quality  of  diligence  and  earnestness  as  its  mainspring :  a 
strenuous  motion.8 

This  paper  does  not  aim  at  supplying  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of 
the  Homeric  epithets  of  movement.  But  the  following  ten  epithets, 
which,  with  their  compounds,  nearly  complete  the  Poet's  vocabulary 
tinder  this  head,  will  be  found  to  present  its  principal  forms,  as  he,  with 
a  singular  fineness  and  precision,  appears  to  have  comprehended  and  ex- 
pressed them.  The  English  renderings  are  suggested  as  imperfect, 
but  as  perhaps  the  best  which  the  tongue  affords.  As  a  whole,  the 
inquiry  has,  I  hope,  its  own  utility  in  the  great  business  of  under- 
standing the  Poet ;  but  it  acquires,  I  conceive,  an  additional  interest 
from  the  light  which  it  casts  on  the  delicate,  exact,  and  subtle 
organisation  of  his  mental  faculties. 


JB.  Motion  in  other  Forms. 

'',  iilxiJjLJO '--    '•'  J.'Cll'  J-.     J'»ji'-J\     '•        . 

6.  ra^us1,  nimble. 


A.  In  the  Quantitative  Scale  repre- 
sented by  M  a  Q  V. 

1.  UKVS,  fleet. 

2.  tfoof,  vehement  or  sweeping.  7.  Kpcurrvos,  eager  or  sharp,  in  motion. 

3.  dovpos,  impetuous.  8.  \dftpos,  copious,  in  motion. 

4.  6'/3pi/io?,  forceful  or  violent.  9.  atdXo?,  shifting. 

5.  /3pa8vs,  slow.  10.  apyos,  strenuous. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

9  The  adverb  rMmpha  (fii/j.Qa'),  derived  from  friirru,  has  no  corresponding  Homeric 
adjective ;  and,  though  mostly  associated  with  swift  motion,  it  is  not  always  so. 
Used  for  ships  and  for  horses,  even  sometimes  at  full  speed,  and  for  the  movement 
of  divinities,  and  for  the  rapid  or  brisk  despatch  of  a  meal  (77.  viii.  54),  it  is  like- 
wise applied  in  II.  xxiv.  799  to  the  raising  of  Hector's  mound  (^f/*$a  5e  0%'  ex6C"0» 
and  in  xx.  497  to  the  oxen  treading  out  the  corn  (f>fy«J>a  re  AeW  fy4vovro~).  To  meet 
the  whole  of  the  passages  where  it  is  employed,  we  must  treat  it  as  having  to  do 
more  with  proceeding  to  act  than  with  rate  of  performance  :  and  as  emphatically  a 
word  of  action  rather  than  of  motion  proper.  It  may  perhaps  be  rendered '  promptly,' 
*  at  once,'  or  '  forthwith.' 
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THE  MEANING   OF  LIFE. 

LIFE  in  all  its  forms,  however  definable  by  its  phenomena,  is  con- 
fessedly a  mystery.  It  is  so,  as  seen  in  the  irrational  worlds  of  animal 
and  vegetable  existence,  from  the  rock-encrusting  lichen  up  to  the 
well-trained  companions  of  our  sports.  There,  as  quite  beyond  the 
experience  of  our  consciousness,  it  is  especially  mysterious.  In  the 
earliest  stages  of  our  being,  and  in  certain  conditions  of  maturity, 
our  life  is  like  that  of  the  senseless  plant,  or  like  that  of  the  thought- 
less animal.  In  all  our  conscious  states,  however,  the  active  intellect 
enters  and  transforms  what  but  for  it  would  be  merely  vegetative  or 
sensitive  activities.  Thus,  from  lack  of  experience,  we  cannot  imagine, 
however  we  may  come  to  understand,  what  such  lower  forms  of  life  in 
themselves  may  be. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  so  much  to  direct  attention  to  the 
meaning  of  life  in  this  most  general  sense,  as  to  that  of  human  life 
in  the  individual,  the  nation,  and  the  race.  Yet  the  meaning  of  life 
in  its  more  general  sense  may  by  this  inquiry  have  some  light  thrown 
upon  it.  Although  human  life  (as  most  intimately  known  to  every 
one  of  us)  is  in  one  way  less  mysterious  than  the  life  of  lower  orga- 
nisms, still  the  problems  of  human  life,  as  they  are  of  course  the 
most  interesting  to  us,  so  they  are  the  most  profound.  The  animal 
thinks  nothing  of  its  destiny;  it  may  suffer,  it  may  desire,  but, 
devoid  of  reflective  self-consciousness,  its  desires  and  sufferings  pass 
without  note ;  strictly  speaking,  it  knows  neither  that  it  suffers  nor 
that  it  desires.  But  man  has  been  in  all  ages  occupied  not  only 
with  the  phenomena  of  his  own  being,  but  also  with  speculations  as 
to  his  origin  and  destiny — as  to  the  meaning  of  his  life — and  succes- 
sive ages  and  successive  phases  of  thought  and  waves  of  feeling  have 
given  rise  to  various  more  or  less  discordant  solutions. 

The  question  as  to  the  real  meaning,  and  therefore  the  true  end,, 
of  life,  is  one  form  of  the  old  question  as  to  the  summum  bonum — 
a  question  to  which  a  curt  answer  will  suggest  itself  to  the  majority 
of  Englishmen,  though  not  perhaps  to  most  readers  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  For  to  very  many  persons  that  answer  will  probably 
suggest  itself  which  they  may  well  have  gathered  alike  from  their 
religious  and  anti-religious  teachers.  They  will  say  the  true  aim 
of  life  is  '  happiness '  in  this  world  or  the  next,  and  that  this  aim  is. 
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unconsciously  pursued  by  all  those  who  do  not  consciously  and  de- 
liberately set  it  before  them  as  their  end. 

But  if  '  happiness '  is  that  which  we  should  make  the  true  end 
and  aim  of  our  activity,  any  inquiry  as  to  the  real 4  meaning '  of  life 
may  be  at  once  abandoned  as  fruitless.  For  that  which  really  gives 
meaning  to  life  must  be  that  which  it  is  at  least  in  the  power  of 
every  one  to  attain.  Not  only,  however,  is  happiness  anything  but 
universally  diffused,  it  is  too  often  unattainable,  and  is  even  strangely 
missed  by  some  who  seem  specially  qualified  to  attain  it,  and  never 
perhaps  was  this  more  evident  than  at  present. 

How  painfully  the  enigma  of  life  now  presses  upon  many  gene- 
rous minds,  he  who  runs  may  read.  And  it  is  not  merely  the  questions 
as  to  origin,  destiny,  and  fate — the  lament : 

No  whence^no  why — no  whither,  but  that  we  are, 
And  nought  besides. 

Even  the  very  value  of  life  itself  as  it  passes  is  again  and  again 
questioned  and  more  and  more  denied  as  pessimism  gains  upon  us. 

It  has  lately  been  expressly  asked,  '  Is  life  worth  living  ? ' —  a 
question  which,  though  to  the  many  mere  foolishness,  and  to  some 
a  perversely  set  stumbling-block,  is  yet  to  others  a  real  problem  of 
sad  and  deep  significance. 

"While  the  body  is  healthy  and  appetites  and  passions  are  keen, 
life  to  most  men  is,  of  course,  worth  living.  To  the  ambitious,  to 
the  enthusiastic  pursuers  of  an  ideal,  to  the  votaries  of  sense,  life, 
while  full  and  vigorous,  is  manifestly  a  gain.  It  is  perhaps  emphati- 
cally felt  so  to  be  by  those  who,  free  from  material  cares  and  avoiding 
strong  emotional  excitements  (with  their  inevitable  reactions),  peace- 
fully enjoy  those  calm  perennial  pleasures  yielded  by  any  branch  of 
literature  or  science  to  its  faithful  followers. 

On  the  other  hand  we  all  know  what  a  gloomy  view  of  things 
may  be  occasioned  by  even  some  slight  constitutional  disturbance. 
How  sadly  often  real  calamity  causes  life  to  seem  no  blessing,  but 
a  curse,  is  made  only  too  evident  by  the  many  poor  souls  who  rush 
to  seek  they  know  not  what,  rather  than  bear  the  ills  they  have  and 
feel  so  vividly. 

Now,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  only  the  unhealthy,  the  bereaved, 
the  forsaken,  or  the  ruined,  who  feel  keenly  the  sadness  of  human  life, 
and  who,  impressed  with  the  dreary  spectacle  of  wide-spread  sin  and 
suffering,  of  the  apparently  fruitless  toil  and  aimless  misery  of  so 
many  of  their  brethren,  question  life's  absolute  worth.  Young  men 
whose  steady  pulse  and  clear  eye  show  the  regular  and  harmonious 
activity  of  heart  and  brain,  who  are  beloved  by  their  fellows,  and 
whose  means  of  enjoyment  are  ample,  suffer  from  this  sadness.  Such 
sadness  may  indeed  be  merely  ungrateful  and  morbid,  but  it  may 
be  also  occasioned  by  an  exceptional  nobility  of  character  and  gene- 
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rosity  of  sentiment  existing  under  certain  adverse  intellectual  con- 
ditions. 

A  melancholy  and  morbid  estimate  of  life  may,  and  probably 
often  is,  due  to  an  ungrateful  neglect  to  note  the  many  pleasures  of 
ordinary  existence.  In  health,  even  each  act  of  respiration  and 
many  another  mere  organic  function  is  accompanied  by  real,  if  un- 
obtrusive, pleasurableness.  The  support  of  the  body  in  its  various 
postures  of  repose,  the  movements  of  the  limbs  in  unimpeded  loco- 
motion, are  all  pleasurable.  And  if  even  these  lowest  pleasures 
merit  grateful  advertence,  how  much  more  the  countless  higher  ones 
which  accompany  the  majority  of  most  men's  intellectual  acts  and 
emotional  feelings !  Nevertheless  there  are  higher  natures  who, 
while  admitting  fully  the  existence  and  more  or  less  general  diffusion 
of  all  our  physical  and  intellectual  pleasures,  are,  through  certain 
intellectual  errors,  tortured  by  an  ungratified  longing  after  a  lofty 
moral  ideal  apparently  unattainable,  and  who  restlessly  cry  out,  '  Who 
will  show  us  any  good  ? '  Unable  to  satisfy  themselves  with  mere 
pleasure,  however  intellectual,  unable  to  satisfy  themselves  with  any 
end  which  their  reason  and  higher  emotions  tell  them  is  inadequate, 
they  are  yet  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the  chains  of  a  philosophy  which 
forbids  them  to  raise  their  eyes  above  phenomena,  which  teaches 
determinism,  and  which  tests  the  morality  of  actions  only  by  their 
utilitarian  results.  They  may  well  exclaim : 

My  will  is  bondsman  to  the  dark — 

I  sit  within  a  helmless  bark !  , 

iir.  if-.'t  i>ifilv/- 

Their  lament  is  honourable.  Their  dissatisfaction  is  reasonable. 
Their  sadness  merits  the  deepest  respect,  the  tenderest  sympathy. 
Their  painful  unrest  calls  for  zealous  aid.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the 
struggle  of  the  rational  conscience  garrotted  by  Agnosticism. 

No  express  controversy  with  that  system  can  be  here  undertaken, 
but  its  rejection  is  in  fact  already  implied  by  any  serious  endeavour 
to  answer  such  questions  as  are  here,  with  much  diffidence,  tentatively 
considered,  and  the  importance  of  which  many  persons  now  so  deeply 
feel — namely,  the  questions  :  '  What  is  the  good  of  life  ? '  i  Why  are 
we  here  ? '  '  What  shall  we  do  ? ' — in  short,  the  great  question  as  to 
*  the  meaning  of  life.' 

Upon  the  answers  to  be  given  to  these  questions  hang  most 
practical  results  concerning  not  only  the  aims  and  actions  of  men  as 
individuals,  but  also  in  their  corporate  capacity  as  bodies  politic,  i.e* 
practical  results  concerning  nations  and  their  government.  But  every 
art  must  follow  the  science  which  supplies  it  with  its  principles. 
The  art  of  conduct  for  individuals  and  communities  must  depend 
upon  the  real  significance  of  life,  its  end  and  aim.  The  conside- 
ration of  the  government  of  life  must  follow  the  inquiry  as  to  ita 
meaning. 
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It  would,  at  first  sight,  seem  a  hopeless  task  to  say  anything 
whatever  new  upon  questions  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  are 
perhaps  as  old  as  is  the  human  race  itself.  The  writer,  at  least, 
would  feel  himself  guilty  of  absurd  presumption  if  he  thought  that 
he  could  bring  forward  from  his  own  mind  any  real  novelty  of 
value  on  so  well-worn  a  theme.  But  though  creative  novelty  may 
be  hopeless,  yet  any  one  may  again  interweave  the  well-used  threads 
of  older  intellectual  fabrics  into  new  combinations.  These  old 
questions  are  ever  again  and  again  repeated  in  new  forms  under  the 
influence  of  the  ideas  and  emotional  tendencies  of  successive  periods, 
and  they  therefore  continually  need  corresponding  answers.  Now 
there  is  one  most  important  matter  in  which  modern  thought  differs 
both  from  the  cultivated  thought  of  the  ancient  classical  days  of 
Greek  and  Eoman  intellectual  activity,  and  from  the  wonderful 
scientific  activity  and  accuracy  of  the  middle  ages.  This  matter  is 
the  way  in  which  we  regard  '  Will.' 

Both  those  who  deny  and  those  who  assert  the  freedom  of  the 
will  regard  it  as  a  purely  determinative  faculty  altogether  sui  generis. 
The  progress  of  science,  and  especially  the  great  discovery  of  the 
quantitative  equivalence  between  the  different  successive  activities 
of  the  same  or  of  different  bodies  (commonly  called  '  the  transforma- 
tion of  energy '),  has  brought  out,  with  a  sharpness  and  distinctness 
never  before  seen,  the  wonderful  nature  of  this  power — a  nature  so 
wonderful  that  on  this  very  account  its  existence  is  again  and  again 
denied,  in  spite  of  the  combined  voices  of  conscience  and  of  con- 
sciousness. 

In  the  middle  ages,  though  the  freedom  of  the  will  was  fully 
asserted,  yet  the  phrase  applied  to  denote  it — appetitus  rationalis — 
was  one  open  to  serious  misconstruction,  and  which  was,  in  fact, 
seriously  misconstrued.  We  had  to  wait  till  a  later  day  for  clearer 
views  and  expressions.  The  Jesuits,  to  whom  all  Churchmen,  and 
indeed  all  Theists,  are  on  so  many  accounts  indebted,  have  a  strong 
claim  to  gratitude  also  in  this  matter.  The  Jesuits  may  be  said  to 
be  the  Church's  '  Rationalists ; '  they  are  the  men  who  have  especially 
made  a  free  use  of  their  reason,  and  it  is  they  who  have  excogitated 
and  put  forward  the  only  truly  rational  theory  of  the  will,  vindicating 
its  freedom  against  the  more  confused  utterances  of  their  predecessors. 
Of  the  moderns,  Kant  stands  preeminent  for  the  vigour  with  which 
he  asserted  the  dignity  and  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  import- 
ance of  ethics.  In  our  own  country  we  may  boast  of  a  noble  series 
of  writers  who  have  helped  to  bring  prominently  forward  the  full 
significance  of  volition,  and  in  our  own  day  we  have  especially  to 
thank  the  authors  who  wrote  in  that  epoch-marking  periodical,  the 
British  Critic.  But,  as  has  just  been  said,  modern  science  has 
served  to  bring  out  more  emphatically  than  ever  the  marvellous  and 
isolated  character  of  this  power  of  choice  by  showing  how  rigid 
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law  rules  not  only  all  living  as  well  as  all  inanimate  irrational  crea- 
tures, but  how  even  the  immense  majority  of  our  own  actions  are 
simply  automatic,  while  the  interplay  of  activities  always  equiva- 
lent in  quantity  makes  an  act  of  free  determination  comparable  with 
little  less  than  an  act  of  Divine  creation.  The  will  thus  stands 
markedly  apart,  as  a  power  altogether  peculiar ;  the  <  will '  of  each 
man  is  seen  to  be  his  very  self — his  individuality  par  excellence,  his 
personality  in  excelsis  ! 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  all  that  is  meant  by  '  will,'  as  now  revealed 
in  its  full  significance  by  the  combined  activities  of  moralists  and 
men  of  science,  let  us  return  to  the  questions  concerning  the  meaning 
of  life,  its  aim  and  value. 

The  question,  '  Is  life  worth  living  ?  '  must  depend  on  our  con- 
ception of  its  proper  aim  and  end,  and  of  the  possibility  of  our 
attaining  that  end. 

An  inevitable  instinct  impels  us  all  to  seek  our  own  happiness 
and  to  gratify  our  passions  and  desires,  though  we  are  by  no  means 
compelled  always  in  all  cases  to  choose  whatever  we  most  like.1 
Yet,  however  we  may  suffer  ourselves  to  be  borne  passively  along  by 
the  instinctive  pleasure-seeking  current,  our  reason  can,  even  while 
we  are  so  borne  along,  ask  the  question,  'Are  we  rational  if  we 
acquiesce  in  happiness  as  the  supreme  and  deliberate  aim  of  our 
life  ? '  The  answer  of  reason  to  itself  must  surely  be  that  the  rational 
end  of  life  is  that  which  should  be  its  end,  i.e.  which  ought  to  be  its 
end ;  and  '  ought  \  is  meaningless  without  the  conception  '  duty.'  If 
this  is  so,  it  seems  that  not  '  happiness,'  but  '  duty,'  is  declared  by 
reason  to  be  our  supreme  end  and  proper  aim.  That  it  really  is  so, 
appears  yet  more  distinctly  (1)  from  an  analysis  of  the  idea  '  duty ; ' 
and  (2)  a  consideration  of  our  power  of  will  yet  further  reinforces 
the  declaration. 

1.  The  very  conception  of  'duty  '  is  of  that  which  is  necessarily 
supreme — of  that  which  commands  us,  and  is  enjoined  on  us  abso- 
lutely and  without  appeal. 

To  many  persons  it  will  seem,  at  the  first  glance,  that '  happiness  ' 
may  really  be,  after  all,  '  our  being's  end  and  aim  ; '  but,  apart  from 
those  higher  and  nobler  aspirations  which  affect  many  minds,  even 
men  who  feel  them  not  have  but  steadily  and  repeatedly  to  meditate 
upon  the  word  '  duty '  to  perceive  that,  however  little  the  declaration 
may  come  home  to  their  feelings,  yet  the  calm  decision  of  their  reason 
is  that  duty  is  that  which  we  should  always  have  in  view  in  our 
actions,  and  therefore  in  our  whole  life,  i.e.  it  should  be  our  one 
great  aim.  Nor  can  the  slothful  and  voluptuous  refrain  from  an 
involuntary  and  inward  tribute  of  respect  to  any  man  who  seems  to 

1  The  ambiguity  of  language  often  confounds  the  '  selection  '  or  '  volition  '  with 
the  '  impulse  '  or  '  liking,'  and  leads  us  erroneously  to  say  '  we  do  what  we  like,'  when 
really  we  choose  what  we  '  like  the  less  '  and  make  an  anti-impulsive  effort. 
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them  constantly  to  make  duty  the  aim  of  all  his  actions  and  his 
supreme  guide  through  life.  The  truth  of  these  assertions  will 
appear  more  plainly  when  we  have  considered  the  two  diverse  con- 
ceptions prevalent  with  regard  to  the  term  '  duty.' 

2.  Our  power  of  will,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  of  so  transcendent  a 
nature,  that  no  other  activity  known  to  us  by  experience  can  be  even 
compared  with  it ;  though  ranking  beside  it  (in  a  different  order) 
stands  one  other  incomparable  possession,  '  reason,'  declaring  to  us 
that  our  will  should  be  directed  to  what  is  right.  The  exercise  of 
will,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  reason,  must  be  the  highest  act  of 
which  we  are  capable — that  to  which  all  our  lower  powers  and  faculties 
minister — that  which,  if  there,  is  a  purpose  at  all  in  our  existence, 
must  be  our  proper  end. 

Not  that  the  charms  even  of  material  beauty  and  the  delights  of 
corporeal  pleasure  should  be  ignored  or  underrated  by  any  rational 
man..  But  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  both  are  (however  ex- 
cellent and  estimable  in  themselves)  comparatively  valueless  when 
contrasted  even  with  the  serene  pleasures  of  the  intellect  and  the 
charms  of  a  powerful  and  cultured  mind,  even  apart  from  all  thought 
of  duty.  It  may  be  admitted  that  comparing  these  is  comparing 
two  things  more  widely  different  than  are  an  object  of  smell  and  one 
of  sight,  so  that  the  contrast  may  be  difficult  to  seize.  Nevertheless 
it  would  be  admitted  by  most  persons  that  a  view  from  the  snow-line 
of  the  Andes  of  the  verdant  sun-bathed  ocean  of  Brazilian  forests, 
or  from  the  Pincio,  over  Rome,  with  the  glow  of  an  autumn  sunset 
lighting  up  its  many  monuments  so  rich  in  many  memories,  would, 
either  of  them,  be  a  sight  preferable  to  any  known  perfume.  Simi- 
larly, if  we  had  to  choose  between  a  mental  and  a  bodily  loss  of 
activity  or  beauty,  we  should  surely  a  thousand  times  prefer  to  keep 
our  intellectual  integrity  and  mental  harmony.  A  fortiori  should 
we  choose  the  higher  if  the  contrast  was  between  '  goodness '  and 
even  '  intellectual  pleasure,'  for  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
more  developed  mind  sees  clearly  that  amongst  its  intellectual  per- 
ceptions the  perceptions  of  *  goodness '  and  '  moral  worth '  are  im- 
measurably the  highest,  so  that  one  would  make  a  miserable  choice 
indeed  if  one  were  to  choose  for  oneself  great  intellectual  power  and 
activity,  accompanied  by  a  moral  nature  like  that  of  the  worst  of  the 
Malatestas  or  Viscontis,  instead  of  choosing  moral  qualities  such  as 
those  of  a  Socrates,  an  Epictetus,  or  a  St.  Francis.  It  is  not  that  we 
should  undervalue  intellect  or  intellectual  pleasure,  but  that  our 
intellect  itself  seems  to  declare  that  both  these  (however  estimable 
and  excellent  in  themselves)  are  relatively  valueless  when  compared 
with  '  goodness.' 

Man  (both  the  individual  and  the  race)  slowly  emerges  from 
pursuits  and  perceptions  relatively  low,  though  good  in  .themselves 
in  their  degree,  to  pursuits  and  perceptions  of  a  higher  and  higher 
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character — >from  seeking  nourishment  drawn  from  the  human  mother's 
breast  or  the  hunter's  prey  and  edible  roots  drawn  from  the  breast  of 
mother  earth,  to  higher  and  more '  complex  pleasures  of  sense  and 
intellect,  to  the  full  light  of  reflective  intellectual  life,  and  thence 
on  to  higher  and  higher  intellectual  stages,  till  the  individual  and  the 
race  come  to  see  and  realise  that  '  the  best '  is  best,  that  *  goodness  ' 
is  the  highest  aim,  the  noblest  pursuit,  and  the  one  which  reason  bids 
him  follow  in  tones  now  more  or  less  threatening  and  imperative, 
now  more  or  less  alluring  and  persuasive. 

The  expression  '  comes  to  see  '  has  been  applied  to  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  race  because,  though  conscience  operates  with  the 
first  light  of  reason — as  soon  as  man  was  man — and  though  children 
may  be  taught  about  '  right '  and  i  wrong '  from  their  earliest  years, 
yet  high  reflective  self-consciousness  is  needed  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  full  significance  of  either  the  teaching  of  the  parent 
or  that  of  the  innate  conscience.  .«tfl 

The  parental  teaching,  however  valuable  and  practically  effective, 
is  comparatively  meaningless  till  the  maturation  of  intellect  enables 
the  child  to  wake  up  to  the  full,  living  signification  of  what  he  may 
have  automatically  accepted,  and  similarly  the  deliberate  and  intel- 
ligent pursuit  of  duty  as  a  conscious  end,  recognised  as  our  one  best 
and  highest  aim,  to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake  and  at  whatever  cost, 
can  only  be  fully  realised  by  a  race  which  has  attained  a  considerable 
intellectual  elevation  and  development. 

It  thus  seems  that  our  reason  tends  to  carry  us  one  way  and  our 
instinct  another.  Our  organism-  automatically  and  instinctively  seeks 
its  own  gratifications  and  our  immediate  happiness,  while  our  intel- 
lect imperatively  commands  the  pursuit  of  duty  at  no  matter  what 
sacrifice  of  happiness.  There  is,  then,  as  we  all  too  well  know,  this 
profound  discord  and  divergence  in  our  being ;  and  to  some  men  who 
keenly  suffer  from  the  conflict,  who  feel  acutely  the  many  miseries 
of  human  life  which  surround  them  on  all  sides,  and  who  see  no 
reason  to  hope  confidently  for  an  ultimate  harmony  between  happi- 
ness and  duty  (a  hope  abundantly  justified  by  Theism),  life  may  well 
seem  to  be  a  bane,  and  a  Buddhistic  Nirvana  an  object  of  reasonable 
aspiration. 

To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  see  signs  of  the  existence  of 
an  all-controlling  Power  '  which  makes  for  righteousness,'  the  ulti- 
mate coincidence,  here  or  hereafter,  of  virtue  and  happiness  becomes 
a  certainty,  however  much  their  virtue  may  be  tried  and  augmented 
by  the  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties  which  seem  as  if  they 
must  frustrate  such  coincidence.  For  these  men  life  has  indeed  a 
rational  meaning  and  object,  and  consequently  a  priceless  value.  It 
has  a  priceless  value  because,  as  reason  declares  the  performance 
of  duty  to  be  the  one  thing  needful — that  which  is  unutterably 
beyond  all  else  in  value — it  necessarily  follows  that  what  is  in- 
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dispensable  to  its  performance  must  be  of  a  value  second  only  to 
itself.  Our  natural  instinct,  indeed,  powerfully  tends,  by  itself 
alone,  to  the  preservation  of  our  lives  ;  but  the  action  of  this  instinct 
is  further  reinforced  by  reason,  since  reason  makes  it  clear  that  life 
is  to  be  sacrificed  to  nothing  but  that  which  is  its  object — the  per- 
formance of  duty — to  which  alone  it  stands  second  in  value. 

Thus  it  seems  that  life  is  '  a  good,'  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  arena  for 
the  fulfilment  of  duty,  for  the  right  exercise  of  our  most  wonderful 
power  of  will.  The  meaning  of  life,  then,  the  purpose  of  our  ex- 
istence, is  such  fulfilment  of  duty. 

But  we  may  now  turn  to  consider  the  two  prevalent  conceptions 
(before  adverted  to)  regarding  the  question  '  What  is  duty  ? '  The^ 
question,  in  the  first  place,  may  have  two  significations :  '  What  is 
our  duty  in  the  concrete  ?  '  and  '  What  is  duty  itself  in  the  abstract  ? ' 
The  former  signification  of  the  question,  however,  will  only  occupy 
us  later,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  practical  results  as  to  *  the 
government  of  life '  which  follow  from  our  interpretation  of  its 
meaning.  To  the  abstract  question  two  very  divergent  answers  are, 
as  every  one  knows,  given  by  two  fundamentally  divergent  schools  of 
thought.  These  two  divergent  answers  carry  with  them  consequences 
which  run  up  from  individual  ethics  to  politics,  and  logically  result 
in  widely  differing  views  as  to  social  organisation  and  as  to  the  claims 
and  obligations  of  the  various  members  of  each  social  community. 

The  view  as  to  duty  which  has  been  and  is  so  prominently  taught 
in  this  country  by  the  representatives  of  Hume,  and  which  is  propa- 
gated by  Agnostics  of  all  shades,  is  one  which  happily  human  nature, 
and  emphatically  English  human  nature,  will  never  thoroughly  as- 
similate, innate  and  inherited  tendencies  too  strongly  bearing  witness 
in  favour  of  the  opposite  belief.  The  Agnostic  view  as  to  '  duty '  is 
that  it  is  a  function  of  *  pleasure ' — a  view  which  annihilates  the 
very  conception  it  professes  to  explain. 

The  same  Agnostic  school,  especially  as  represented  by  extreme 
evolutionists,  asserts  that  in  spite  of  the  present  difference  between 
the  ideas  of  '  pleasure '  and  '  duty,'  they  are,  nevertheless,  one  as  to 
their  origin — an  origin  consisting  ultimately  of  pleasurable  and 
painful  sensations.  Moral  conceptions,  they  say,  have  been  evolved 
from  pleasurable  sensations  by  the  preservation,  through  long  ages 
(in  the  struggle  for  life),  of  a  predominating  number  of  such  indivi- 
duals as  happened  to  have  a  natural  and  spontaneous  liking  for 
practices  and  habits  of  mind  useful  to  their  tribe  or  race,  while 
the  same  action  has  destroyed  a  predominating  number  of  those 
individuals  who  possessed  a  marked  tendency  to  contrary  practices. 
The  descendants  of  individuals  so  preserved  have,  they  say,  come  to 
inherit  such  a  liking  and  such  useful  habits  of  mind,  and  at  last 
(finding  this  inherited  tendency  thus  existing  in  themselves  distinct 
from  their  tendency  to  self-conscious  gratification)  have  become  apt 
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to  regard  it  as  fundamentally  distinct,  innate,  and  independent  of  all 
experience.  In  fact,  according  to  this  school,  the  idea  of '  right '  is 
only  the  result  of  the  gradual  accretion  of  useful  predilections,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  arose  in  a  series  of  ancestors  naturally  selected. 
In  this  way  '  morality '  is  the  congealed  past  experience  of  the 
race,  and  '  virtue  '  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  f  retrieving,'  which 
the  thus  improved  human  animal  practises  by  a  perfected  and  in- 
herited habit,  regardless  of  self-gratification,  just  as  the  brute  animal 
has  acquired  the  habit  of  seeking  prey  and  bringing  it  to  his  master 
instead  of  devouring  it  himself.  As  Mr.  Martineau  has  briefly  put 
it :  '  Conscience  is  a  hoarded  fund  of  traditionary  pressures  of  utility  ; 
.  .  .  our  higher  attributes  are  only  the  lower  which  have  lost  their 
memory,  and  mistake  themselves  for  something  else.' 

The  same  teaching  also  asserts  that  no  man  has  any  power  to 
determine  his  own  volitions.  The  unanimous  verdict  of  our  most 
generally  followed  psychologists  (the  two  Mills,  Bain,  Spencer,  &c.) 
would  represent  an  act  of  will  as  being  nothing  more  than  the 
oversetting  of  an  unstable  balance  which  has  been  temporarily 
maintained  between  competing  attractions — the  passing  from  ten- 
dency into  action  (mental  or  bodily)  in  some  definite  direction. 
According  to  this  doctrine  there  can,  in  fact,  be  no  such  thing  as  an 
'  act  of  will '  at  all ;  the  only  '  actions '  can  be  those  of  the  attracting 
influences  and  the  automatic  responsive  action  of  the  organism.  The 
same  school  farther  teaches  that  acts  which  have  useful  results, 
however  indeliberate  and  automatic,  are  really  good  actions,  and  that 
the  best  intentions  do  not  prevent  materially  hurtful  actions  from 
being  altogether  bad.  The  result  is  an  inculcation  that  the  one 
thing  needful  is  to  elicit  from  each  man  and  from  each  community 
as  many  useful  actions  as  possible,  i.e.  actions  tending  to  promote  the 
material  happiness  and  prosperity  of  individuals,  of  the  nation,  and 
of  the  race ;  and  it  logically  follows  that  for  this  end  we  may  fitly 
employ  others  and  employ  ourselves  merely  as  means — that  no  right 
possessed  by  the  individual  can  be  validly  pleaded  in  bar  of  the 
general  material  prosperity.  Solus  populi  supremo,  lex. 

Such  is  one  of  the  two  widely  divergent  answers  to  the  question 
'  What  is  "  duty  "  ? '  The  other  answer,  that  which  is  here  adopted 
and  defended,  is  very  different.  It  asserts,  in  the  first  place,  that 
though  it  is  right  to  do  many  things  because  they  are  useful,  yet 
1  virtue  '  and  '  utility  '  are  ideas  not  only  fundamentally  distinct,  but 
so  far  in  actual  opposition  that  the  existence  of  utility  in  an  action 
may  now  and  again  detract  from  its  virtue.  So  essential  is  the 
distinction  that  not  only  does  the  idea  of  '  benefit '  not  enter  into  the 
idea  of '  duty,'  but  we  even  see  that  the  very  fact  of  an  act  not  being 
beneficial  to  the  doer  of  it  makes  it  the  more  praiseworthy.  Its  merit 
is  increased  by  any  self-denial  which  may  be  necessary  to  its  perfor- 
mance, while  gain  tends  to  diminish  the  merit  of  an  action.  It  is 
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not  that  the  absence  of  gain  or  pleasure  to  us  is  a  benefit  to  our 
neighbour ;  it  is  that  the  absence  of  any  remuneration  (irrespective  of 
any  advantage  thereby  occasioned  to  our  neighbour)  in  itself  heightens 
the  value  of  the  action.  That',  therefore,  cannot  be  the  substance  of 
duty  which  by  its  absence  makes  an  act  more  dutiful.  Secondly,  this 
answer  asserts  that  every  sane  man  has  absolute  power  to  determine 
many  of  his  acts  of  will — nay,  that  he  is  even  largely  responsible  for 
his  tastes  and  convictions  as  being  greatly  the  unconscious  outcome 
of  his  antecedent  volitions.  For  both  desires  and  emotions,  though 
quite  distinct  from  the  will,  are  yet  very  often  really  dependent 
thereon  when  such  an  origin  is  altogether  unsuspected.  Thirdly,  it 
asserts  that  actions  which  are  done  in  obedience  to  conscience  are 
really  'good  actions,'  even  though  mistaken  and  hurtful,  and  that 
the  most  beneficent  actions  are  not  really  good  unless  done  from  a 
good  motive  in  obedience  to  'duty.'  Thus' arises  the  distinction 
between  acts  'good'  in  two  different  senses:  (1)  materially  moral 
acts — acts  good  in  themselves  as  acts  apart  from  the  intention  of  the 
doer  of  them ;  and  (2)  formally  moral  acts — acts  which  are  done 
with  a  deliberate  intention  of  acting  rightly.  This  distinction  is 
so  obvious  that  it  would  seem  to  need  no  more  than  a  bare  state- 
ment to  make  its  validity  evident,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is 
either  ignored  or  expressly  denied  by  the  most  popular  of  our  Ag- 
nostic writers.  Therefore  an  example  or  two  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
uselessly  cited.  If  one  man,  intending  to  do  harm  to  another, 
through  a  miscalculation  as  to  his  action  benefits  him  he  would  injure, 
no  unsophisticated  man  would  call  such  a  '  useful '  action  a  really 
'  good '  •  one.  If  a  dying  man  is  attended  with  patience,  care,  and 
exactness,  but  solely  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  legacy  to  the 
detriment  of  others  having  a  better  claim,  such  attendance  would 
afford  an  example  of  an  action  materially  good,  but  certainly  not 
virtuous  formally.  A  man  may  shoot  his  father  in  the  dark,  taking 
him  to  be  an  assassin,  an  act  which  makes  him  materially,  but  by  no 
means  really  or  formally,  a  parricide,  since  he  had  no  parricidal 
intention.  It  is  not  meant  to  assert  that  no  man  can  perform  a  really 
good  action  unless  he  pauses  and  reflects  as  to  his  intention,  or  that 
spontaneous  good  actions  are  devoid  of  merit.  What  is  meant  is  that, 
in  order  that  any  action  should  be  really  '  good,'  the  doer  of  it  must 
directly  or  indirectly  be  moved  by  the  idea  of  4  right '  present  to  his 
mind  then  or  antecedently,  so  as  to  have  become  a  mental  habit.  The 
action  must  be,  in  fact,  directed  by  him  who  does  it  to  a  good  end 
either  actually  or  virtually. 

The  idea  of  good,  which  he  has  in  the  past  apprehended,  must 
be  influencing  the  man  at  the  time,  whether  he  adverts  to  it  or  not ; 
otherwise  the  action  is  not  moral.  The  merit  of  that  virtue  which 
shows  itself  even  in  the  spontaneous,  indeliberate  actions  of  a  good 
man,  results  from  the  fact  of  previous  acts  having  been  consciously 
VOL.  V.— -No.  25.  K  K 
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directed  to  goodness,  by  which  a  habit  has  been  formed.  The  more 
thoroughly  a  man  is  possessed  by  the  idea  of  duty,  the  more  his 
whole  being  is  saturated  with  that  idea,  the  more  will  goodness  show 
itself  in  all  his  even  spontaneous  actions,  which  thus  will  have  ad- 
ditional merit  through  their  very  spontaneity. 

It  is  thus  '  intentions,'  and  not  '  consequences,'  which  determine 
the  morality  of  actions.  '  Goodness '  resides  in  volition  acting  in 
conformity  to  reason  when  it  points  out  c  the  right.'  The  result  of 
this  mode  of  answering  the  question  as  to  '  duty  '  is  that  what  appears 
to  be  the  one  thing  needful  is  that  each  man  and  each  community 
should  abound  in  good  volitions,  if,  that  is,  good  volition  is  the  real 
end  of  our  existence —  if  the  meaning  of  life  is  the  furnishing  a  neces- 
sary and  adequate  field  for  its  performance.  That  such  is  the  meaning 
of  human  life,  the  foregoing  brief  review  of  the  significations  given 
to  the  word  '  duty '  may  serve  to  bring  out  with  greater  clearness. 
Kecognising  fully  the  thorough  distinctness  of  the  conception,  as  well 
as  its  imperiousness,  the  innate  and  necessary  contradiction  which 
exists  in  the  attempt  to  make  happiness  the  end  of  existence  to  a 
moral  nature,  becomes  manifest.  The  supremacy  of  that  which 
'  ought '  to  be  supreme,  must  be,  if  life  has  any  meaning,  the  only 
legitimate  supremacy,  and  if,  '  right '  being  sought  as  the  one  end, 
unsought  '  happiness '  necessarily  follows  as  its  result,  then  life  has 
indeed  a  meaning  which  is  distinct  and  satisfying,  and  such  a 
meaning  it  must  present  to  the  mind  of  every  consistent  Theist. 

But  if  such  be  the  meaning  of  life,  such  the  true  conception  of 
'  duty,'  in  what  light  are  we  to  regard  '  pleasure '  ?  If  happiness '  is 
not  to  be  our  aim,  what  is  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  '  pleasure  '  ? 

If  the  world  is  the  creation  of  a  Being  whose  title  of  c  good '  serves 
but  as  a  symbol  for  a  beneficence  which  no  mind  but  his  own  can 
adequately  conceive,  then  the  happiness  which  creatures  enjoy  is  his 
free  gift,  intended  for  their  enjoyment.  But  with  regard  to  moral 
beings,  such  as  men,  it  is  evident  that  if  virtue  is  their  end  and  in- 
tended to  be  their  conscious  aim,  such  happiness  and  pleasure  as 
they  experience  must  be  secondary  and  subordinate  in  purpose,  and 
if  pleasure  is  capable  of  ministering  to  man's  great  end  Theists  would 
be  unreasonable  if  they  did  not  regard  it  as  intended  so  to  minister. 
Theism,  in  fact,  makes  no  other  conception  a  possible  one.  Plainly 
life,  which  is  unendurable  to  so  many  as  it  is,  would  be  much  less 
endurable  if  deprived  of  its  multitudinous  amenities,  and  without 
life  there  could  be  no  fulfilment  of  duty.  The  pleasures  also  which 
make  life  valuable  as  a  whole  serve  to  facilitate  the  performance  of 
most  of  the  actions  which  fill  our  lives,  and  amongst  them  our  good 
actions.  The  pleasures  which  accompany  gratitude,  the  exercise  of 
beneficence,  the  vindication  of  justice,  &c..  greatly  help  us  to  perform 
right  actions  undertaken  from  right  motives.  We  may  say,  then,  that 
pleasure  is  intended  to  aid  virtue,  and  there  are  two  modes  in  which 
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it  does  so.  To  cheer  and  help  us  on  our  way  in  the  fulfilment  of  our 
duty  is  one  mode,  but  the  other  mode,  not  less  important  and  far 
higher,  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice. 
Evidently  pleasures  are  well  used  when  they  help  us  to  act  rightly ; 
they  are  still  better  used  when  they  are  renounced  that  we  may  act 
yet  more  rightly.  Not,  of  course,  that  there  is  any  virtue  or  merit 
in  renouncing  pleasure  for  the  mere  sake  of  renouncing  it,  but  only 
when  by  so  doing  we  may  attain  a  higher  good,  otherwise  unattain- 
able, for  ourselves  pr  for  other  men.  '  Pleasure '  thus  comes  to  have 
a  great  moral  value,  as  it  alone  renders  possible  the  higher  human 
virtues  of  generosity  and  self-sacrifice,  and  is  especially  valuable  as 
affording  us  a  means  for  testing  our  fidelity  and  our  love  by  its  volun- 
tary abandonment.  Through  perseverance  in  this  exercise  in  small 
things  as  in  great,  the  mind  may  be  trained  and  braced  to  an  ever 
higher  moral  standard.  The  moral  value  which  attaches  to  our  plea- 
sures of  course  attaches  also  in  a  similar  manner  to  our  pains. 

Accepting  then  what  reason  declares,  namely,  that  human  life 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  arena  for  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  we  may  next 
consider  what  principles  should  regulate  that  fulfilment  in  the  life 
of  each  individual,  and  then  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
meaning  here  assigned  to  human  life  is  applicable  to  the  life  of  a 
nation  and  of  the  race,  and  what,  if  any,  further  principles  may 
disclose  themselves  in  the  course  of  such  inquiry. 

First  as  to  the  individual,  it  is  manifest  that,  in  order  to  fulfil 
his  end  and  do  his  duty,  he  must  know  it,  and  for  this  he  must 
learn  his  own  nature  and  his  relations  to  other  beings,  that  he  may 
feel,  will,  and  act  with  proportionate  reverence  to  all  in  their  various 
degrees  and  according  to  their  several  claims.  Surrounded  as  he  is 
by  a  multitude  of  other  living  beings  to  whom  he  is  in  diverse  ways 
related,  he  cannot  act  rightly  even  to  himself  unless  he  estimates 
correctly  his  duties  to  them  and  his  relative  position. 

And  in  the  first  place  the  living  beings  which  surround  him 
and  present  themselves  to  his  senses,  belong  to  two  very  different 
classes.  (1)  In  the  first  category  are  those  beings  who  are,  like  him- 
self, '  persons,'  i.e.  beings  with  intelligence  and  free  will,  and  therefore 
with  moral  responsibility.  Whatever  their  position,  they  have  the 
same  one  great  end  set  before  them,  and  their  life  has,  from  the 
ethical  standpoint,  the  same  objective  value  as  his  own.  As  they 
have  duties  as  he  has,  so  consequently  their  rights  must  limit  his 
own  rights  ;  they  cannot  be  justly  made  use  of  by  him  as  his  slaves  or 
instruments,  as  if  the  end  of  their  being  were  different  from  his  own. 

(2)  In  the  second  category  are  those  living  creatures  who,  being 
devoid  of  intellect  and  free  volition,  cannot  incur  moral  guilt,  who 
have  not  the  same  end,  and  whose  life  has  not  the  same  objective 
value  as  his  own.  Such  creatures  as  they  have  nothing  which  can 
be  properly  called  '  duties,'  so  they  have  no  '  rights '  which  can  be 
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properly  so  called.  They  may  justly  be  treated  as  mere  instruments 
and  slaves,  yet  not  altogether  without  reverence  or  without  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  such  as  are  sentient,  if  unintelligent.  If  these 
creatures  have  no  rights  of  their  own,  they  have  quasi  rights  which 
result  from  their  being  entrusted  by  (rod  to  the  care  of  men,  i.e.  to 
the  care  of  beings  who,  in  addition  to  their  intelligence,  have  cor- 
poreal feelings,  and  may  therefore  be  justly  expected  to  sympathise 
with  the  sufferings  of  their  irrational  fellow-creatures. 

Thus  a  wide  gulf,  as  it  were,  separates  the  relations  of  rational 
creatures  one  to  another,  and  those  between  rational  and  irrational 
creatures.  But,  whatever  gulf  exists  between  such  diverse  beings 
and  their  interrelations,  it  is  of  course  absolutely  nothing  to  the  abyss 
which  separates  the  claims  upon  us  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  the 
claim  upon  us  of  God — a  God  of  whom  morality  is  not  the  creature, 
but  the  essence.  Yet  no  real  conflict  of  duties  can  thence  arise, 
nor  can  such  supreme  claim  justify  any  neglect  of  duty  to  our 
fellows.  The  service  of  such  a  (rod  must  absolutely  coincide  with 
the  carrying  out  of  what  alone  gives  an  adequate  meaning  and 
aim  to  life.  It  is  as  impossible  to  serve  such  a  God  by  doing  any- 
thing which  our  conscience  tells  us  is  wrong,  as  it  would  be  to  fail 
to  serve  him  by  faithful  obedience  to  our  conscience,  even  though  it 
be  ill-informed  and  mistaken  while  we  obey  it.  An  ignorant  trans- 
gression of  his  real  law  must  be  indefinitely  better  and  more  accept- 
able than  an  unconscientious  conformity  to  it.  The  worship  and 
service  of  such  a  God  must  be  morality  in  its  highest  expression,  and 
religion  must  be  the  essence  of  morality.  Thus  understood,  to  know, 
love,  and  serve  God  must  be  the  noblest  destiny,  the  highest  aim  and 
end  of  which  any  creature  can  be  capable.  In  that  aim  will  neces- 
sarily be  included  the  fulfilment  of  all  our  duties  in  their  due  degree  ; 
the  claims  upon  us  of  creatures,  whether  'persons'  or  less  than  persons, 
are  thus  reinforced  beyond  measure ;  and  a  new  light  is  thrown  upon 
a  duty  as  yet  unnoticed — our  duty  to  ourselves. 

God,  as  the  concrete  infinity  of  goodness,  beauty,  and  truth, 
who  has  endowed  us  with  the  power  of  understanding  and  admiring 
such  qualities,  is,  in  part,  to  be  served  and  loved  by  our  seeking  to 
develope  these  very  qualities  in  due  subordination,  by  a  true  self- 
culture,  physical,  intellectual,  esthetic,  and  moral. 

The  expression  '  in  due  subordination '  of  course  implies  that  in 
comparison  with  moral  good,  all  other  good  is  valueless — a,  fortiori 
in  comparison  with  the  flower  of  morality,  which  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
religion.  But  though  the  greatest  bodily  perfection,  the  most  re- 
fined poetic  creation,  and  the  most  brilliant  physical  discovery  all 
fall  into  utter  insignificance  when  compared  with  one  virtuous  act 
of  will,  yet  these  things  have  their  absolute  value  after  all.  A  body 
which  is  the  vehicle  through  which  alone  duty  can  be  performed  by 
us  merits  on  that  very  account  careful  conservation,  and,  as  the  gift 
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and  creature  of  God,  reverence  and  attention,  save  only  when,  or  in 
so  far  as,  such  care  may  accidentally  be  the  occasion  of  moral  defec- 
tion, and  then  reason  declares  that  neither  eye  nor  limb  is  to  be 
spared  if  either  be  a  necessary  occasion  of  offence. 

Similarly  the  intellect,  without  which  morality  cannot  exist, 
demands  cultivation  as  a  duty,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  our  con- 
science may  thereby  be  better  informed,  and  our  actions  (our  will 
remaining  good)  so  become  more  and  more  worthy.  But  besides  this, 
our  intellect,  as  so  noble  a  gift  from  God,  deserves  the  highest 
•cultivation  we  can  give  it,  even  for  its  own  sake,  except  when,  under 
special  circumstances,  such  cultivation  leads  to  moral  evil,  and  then 
it  must  clearly  be  foregone. 

The  same  considerations  may  be  applied  to  our  aesthetic  faculties. 
Our  higher  emotions  are  noble  powers  which  merit  development  for 
their  own  sake,  in  addition  to  the  reverence  they  deserve  as  being 
the  powerful  aids  they  are  to  right  volition.  This  distinct  claim,  on 
religious  grounds,  of  our  physical,  intellectual,  and  aesthetic  powers  to 
care  and  culture  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  morality,  though  incomparably  the  most  important  object  of 
culture,  is  not  everything.  Though  it  should  be  the  supreme,  it 
need  not  be  the  whole  and  sole  object  of  our  care.  The  perfect  man 
is  healthy,  strong,  beautiful,  intellectual,  and  aesthetically  refined  as 
well  as  moral  and  religious,  as  conscience  itself  declares  by  demanding 
reverence  for  our  higher  emotions,  our  intellectual  powers,  and  even 
our  very  physical  frame.  Nevertheless,  though  physical,  intellectual, 
and  aesthetic  perfections  are  good,  they  are  evidently  not  necessary 
goods;  though  all  of  them  are  legitimately  desirable,  there  is  but 
one  thing  needful — our  being's  end,  the  fulfilment  of  duty. 

The  meaning  of  human  life  for  each  individual,  then,  seems  to  be 
represented  to  us  by  unprejudiced  reason  as  a  series  of  opportunities 
for  exercising  the  most  transcendent  power  known  to  us  in  nature — 
right  volition.  The  pains  and  pleasures  of  existence  supply  us  with 
abundant  and  unceasing  occasions  of  choice  between  a  higher  and  a 
lower  good,  and  conscience  is  ever  at  hand  to  suggest  our  adoption 
of  the  higher.  Were  *  happiness '  the  end  of  life,  we  saw  that  life 
as  we  know  it  must  be  meaningless,  since  happiness  is  not  uni- 
versally obtained.  It  is  quite  otherwise  if  the  exercise  of  will  be 
that  end,  for  that  is  obtained  universally.  No  possible  circumstances 
can  deprive  us  of  that  end,  or  divert  us  from  it.  Nothing  can  make 
life  aimless  to  us,  no  toil  can  be  fruitless,  no  suffering  or  misery 
useless  ;  for  no  power,  not  even  Almighty  power  itself,  can,  without 
depriving  us  of  the  use  of  our  faculties,  and  so  destroying  our  re- 
sponsibility and  moral  life,  divest  us  of  our  power  of  will.  Subordi- 
nate to  this  great  end,  individual  life  serves,  and,  theistically  viewed, 
must  have  been  designed  to  serve,  as  a  means  for  manifesting  the 
most  varied  individual  excellences  of  all  kinds,  physical,  intellectual, 
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and  aesthetic.  Such  being  the  conclusion  arrived  at  with  respect  tp 
the  meaning  and  end  of  life  for  the  individual,  we  may  next  consider 
the  life  of  a  community  and  the  relations  between  it  and  the  life  of 
the  individual. 

A  community  or  nation  has,  since  Macchiavelli,  often  been 
compared  to  a  living  organism,  with  its  organs  of  prehension, 
secretion,  assimilation,  circulation,  repair  and  reproduction,  and 
nervous  supervision  and  regulation.  To  a  certain  extent  the  inge- 
nious parallel  holds  good,  but  it  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  For 
the  highest  activities  existing  in  the  social  organism  are  volition 
and  thought,  and  each  of  these  is  exclusively  the  activity  of  the 
individual  man,  not  of  the  community,  however  much  thought  and 
will  may  be  stimulated  by  social  existence.  Feeling  is,  of  course, 
also  the  exclusive  property  of  the  individual.  The  social  organism 
may  perish,  but  it  is  only  the  individual  men  that  can  really  suffer, 
that  can  think,  that  can  will  and  act,  that  can  be  faithful  or  unfaith- 
ful to  duty  and  conscience.  If,  therefore,  the  fulfilment  of  duty  be 
the  end  of  life  for  the  individual,  the  meaning  and  end  of  social 
existence  must  be  to  aid  and  subserve  that  end — an  end  which  is 
beyond  its  own  inferior  power.  The  existence  of  each  morally 
responsible  being  constitutes  an  end  in  itself.  The  existence  of  a 
social  organism  which  is  unable  to  think  or  will,  must  serve  to 
act  mainly  as  a  means  to  that  greater  end  which  is  set  before  its 
individual  components.  But  though  the  social  organism  has  no 
objective  existence  as  an  -organism,  it  has  nevertheless  a  certain 
•existence  in  its  component  units. 

The  individuals  which  form  every  civilised  community  exist,  not 
only  as  juxtaposed  and  separate  units,  but  also  as  units  which  have 
varying  kinds  of  relation  one  to  another,  and  each  to  the  whole. 
They  are  individuals  existing  in  some  one  definite  condition  or 
combination  of  relations ;  they  form  a  State,  and  certain  individuals 
which,  by  means  of  one  kind  or  another,  wield  the  power  of  the  com- 
plex mass,  form  its  government.  Thus,  though  the  State,  as  '  a  State,' 
has  no  real  existence  apart  from  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  yet  it 
really  exists  as  a  certain  condition  of  relationship  in  such  individuals 
— just  as  a  genus  or  species  (which  have  no  separate  objective  exist- 
ence) exist  in  the  characters  and  properties  possessed  by  the  various 
individual  units  which  together  make  up  its  natural  groups. 

Every  'State,'  then,  should  be  organised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
individuals  who  form  it,  and  every  '  government '  should  exist  exclu- 
sively for  their  service  and  welfare.  But  it  is  no  less  evident  that 
each  individual  has  duties  as  well  as  rights  in  the  face  of  the  '  State, ' 
and  '  government '  in  which  he  is  included,  for  his  duties  to  his  fellow- 
men  not  only  regard  those  fellow-men  in  their  individual  capacity, 
but  also  regard  them  in  their  related  aspect  as  members  of  a  State 
and  subjects  of  a  government.  The  duty  is  really  to  individuals 
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always,  but  (as  it  is  to  individuals  so  specially  related),  we  may,  for 
convenience  and  shortness,  speak  of  duties  to  '  the  State,'  although 
the  expression  requires  to  be  used  cautiously,  as  it  is  a  misleading 
one,  and  one  calculated  to  favour  the  sacrifice  of  realities  to  abstrac- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  duty  of  the  State  towards  the  indi- 
vidual, as  the  government  and  State  exist  for  the  individual,  as  the 
meaning  of  social  and  national  life  is  to  aid  and  develope  individual 
life,  the  State's  end  must  be  determined  by  that  of  the  individual, 
Now  each  man  having  the  powers  and  duties  already  enumerated  is 
bound  to  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellows,  and  above  all 
their  moral  welfare.  Therefore  each  community  is  bound  above  all  to 
promote  the  moral  welfare  of  its  members  (that  is  their  conscientious- 
ness), that  they  may  abound  in  energetic,  intelligent,  deliberate,  good 
volitions  and  actions.  Therefore  the  motto,  '  The  greatest  happiness 
for  the  greatest  number,'  though  an  admirable  expression  of  benevo- 
lence and  good  in  itself,  yet,  as  expressing  the  one  great  aim  and  end 
of  social  organisation,  is  a  false,  misleading,  and  degrading  principle. 

Now  the  indispensable  condition  of  human  virtue  is  moral  free- 
dom, and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rights  of  each  person,  or  morally 
responsible  being,  are  strictly  limited  by  the  corresponding  rights  of 
•his  fellows.  Therefore  it  is  incumbent  on  all  to  leave  to  each  as 
much  freedom  as  is  consistent  with  the  freedom  of  others,  and  to  pay 
extreme  respect  to  the  individual  conscience.  For  each  man's  life 
has,  as  we  have  seen,  the  dignity  of  being  an  end  in  itself — namely, 
the  fulfilment  of  a  moral  career — and  we  may  not  employ  other  men, 
or  even  ourselves,  as  mere  means  (irrespective  of  such  moral  end)  to 
bring  about  any  conceivable  prosperity  of  any  multitude  of  other 
beings.  The  individual  as  a  person  (i.e.  an  intelligence  with  free 
volition)  has  rights  which  override  the  merely  material  welfare  of 
worlds.  Not  only  may  we  not  say  '  Solus  populi  suprema  lexj 2  but 
we  may  properly  exclaim,  '  Fiat  justitia,  mat  cesium  ! '  Even  if, 
per  impossibile,  universal  conscientious  action  should  result  in  the 
world's  entire  destruction,  then  rational  beings,  who  understood  the 
necessary  supremacy  of  right,  could  but  exclaim  with  St.  Augustin, 
4  Oh  !  felix  exitium  mundi  ! ' 

As  we  have  seen,  the  great  end  of  life  for  each  individual  man  is 
right  volition ;  but  we  have  also  seen  that  many  subordinate  goods 
are  to  be  sought  with  due  regard  to  their  relative  worth. 

It  follows,  consequently,  that  each  complex  of  individuals,  each 
community  or  nation,  is  bound  not  only  to  pay  the  most  extreme 
deference  and  respect  to  the  individual  conscience,  but  also  to  have 
due  regard  to  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  aesthetic  culture  of  its 
individual  members,  always  in  due  subordination,  however,  to  their 
freedom  as  moral  agents. 

1  Unless  salus  moralis  be  understood.  But  this  is  no  contradiction,  since  it  cannot 
be  for  the  moral  health  of  the  community  to  treat  an  individual  man  immorally. 
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Moreover,  the  respect  to  be  shown  to  the  several  individuals 
necessarily  entails  respect  for  those  subordinate  creations  or  aggre- 
gations which  the  units  of  a  State  naturally  and  willingly,  or  altogether 
voluntarily,  assume.  Above  all  is  such  respect  due  to  the  family  and 
to  property;  and  it  is  also  due  to  all  voluntary  associations  of 
individuals  and  to  such  voluntary  segregations  and  aggregations  of 
their  own  property  as  individuals  may  choose  to  form  or  institute, 
provided  that  by  so  doing  they  do  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
their  fellows.  A  similar  respect  is  to  be  shown  to  endeavours  to 
promote  and  develope  intelligence  by  the  publication  of  opinions  and 
their  free  discussion.  Just,  however,  as  the  individual  is  bound  to 
subordinate  his  passions  and  lower  tendencies  to  his  reason  and 
conscience,  so  neither  the  individual  in  his  solitary  nor  in  his 
collective  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  State  is  bound  to  tolerate, 
rather  is  he  absolutely  bound  to  repress,  expressions  and  actions  on 
the  part  of  individuals  which  expressions  and  actions  he  has  good 
grounds  for  certainly  knowing  are  the  manifestations  of  bad  volition 
and  not  of  conscientious  conviction,  or  which  have  directly  and 
manifestly  immoral  consequences. 

Moreover,  as  the  rights  of  each  limit  the  rights  of  all,  there  are 
unquestionably  true  *  rights  of  man,'  and  the  unimpeded  exercise  of 
those  rights  is  that  '  liberty'  which  may  justly  call  forth  the  ardent 
aspirations  of  every  lover  of  justice  and  of  his  kind.  The  same  love 
of  our  fellow-men  must  also  cause  equality  (the  elimination  of 
social  injustice)  and  fraternity  (the  diffusion  of  true  charity)  to  be 
no  less  objects  of  benevolent  desire.  It  follows  also  that  the  natural 
form  of  government  in  a  community  of  men  who  understand  and 
act  up  to  their  duties  must  be  a  government  of  express  or  tacit 
mutual  surrender  and  harmonious  cooperation — must,  in  fact,  be  a 
*  social  contract.' 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  recognition  of  virtue  as  our  one  end,  and 
of  moral  freedom  as  its  one  necessary  condition,  results  in  consequences 
which  harmonise  with  that  teaching  which,  however  misunderstood 
and  misapplied,  has  found  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  men  over  the  wide 
world,  and  which  seems  to  hold  the  promise  of  the  future. 

The  duties  of  the  individual  to  the  State,  that  is  of  the  individual 
to  his  fellows  regarded  in  their  complex  social  relations,  is  manifestly 
obedience  in  all  things  which  do  not  violate  his  conscience.  If, 
however,  any  act  required  of  him  is  clearly  and  certainly  against 
his  conscience  after  he  has  taken  all  possible  pains  to  inform  it 
rightly,  then  at  all  hazards  he  must  unhesitatingly  refuse  to  obey, 
whatever  consequences  may  ensue  to  himself,  to  others,  or  to  the 
whole  State.  But  although  rebellion,  save  by  such  passive  resist- 
ance, is  always  unjustifiable,  it  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  oppose 
and  to  seek  to  change  the  State  (that  is,  to  destroy  it  and  make  it 
into  another  State)  by  persuasion.  Hostility  to  the  State  and  even 
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its  destruction  are  nothing  less  than  positive  duties  if  it  is  clear  that 
its  existence  is  a  crying  moral  evil  for  the  men  and  women  who 
compose  it.  To  deny  this  would  be  to  commit  the  absurdity  of 
mistaking  the  means  for  the  end.  Nevertheless,  it  is  manifest  that 
great  deference  is  due  to  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  our  fellows  if 
their  means  of  information  are  as  good  as  our  own,  and  much  more  so 
if  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  such  means  may  be  yet  better  than 
our  own. 

But  besides  the  reciprocal  duties  and  claims  between  the  com- 
munity and  its  component  members  regarded  in  their  isolated 
capacity,  the  State  has  certain  duties  to  itself.  That  is  to  say,  the 
action  of  individuals  may  regard  their  fellows  not  at  all  as  individual 
men,  but  solely  with  reference  to  those  complex  social  relations  the 
existence  of  which  constitutes  them  *  a  State.' 

In  the  first  place,  each  organised  community  of  individuals,  each 
State,  may  properly  desire  and  strive  after  its  own  persistence  and 
perfection  (i.e.  the  definite,  coherent,  and  complex  development  of 
the  relations  which  constitute  it),  and  its  government  may  properly 
endeavour  to  promote  such  ends  by  all  moral  means.  It  must  never, 
however,  do  so  by  attacking  the  conscience  of  its  members  for  any 
such  purpose  only.  But  if  the  existing  state  or  condition  of  a 
community  be  one  exceptionally  favourable  to  morality,  a  government 
may,  with  extreme  reluctance  and  as  the  last  resort,  justly  exercise 
pressure  on  consciences,  even  for  the  preservation  of  the  State,  not, 
however,  for  the  preservation  of  the  State  as  an  end,  but  merely  as 
the  lesser  of  two  moral  evils  and  as  a  means  towards  the  furtherance 
of  that  moral  good  (supposed  to  be  inextricably  connected  therewith) 
which  is  the  only  proper  end  of  human  life,  whether  individual  or 
social. 

There  is  yet  another  corporate  duty  of  men  to  one  another.  The 
State  has  duties  to  other  States,  that  is  to  say,  two  different 
•communities  of  men  are  bound  to  act  towards  each  other  not  only 
with  regard  to  their  characters  as  individual  men,  but  also  with  regard 
to  those  conditions  of  relationship  which  bind  them  up  into  States. 
In  the  first  place,  as  each  community  has  a  right  to  preserve  itself,  it 
has  manifestly  the  right  to  defend  itself  against  the  aggressions  of 
other  communities ;  and  similarly,  on  the  principle  of  mutual  good- 
will, each  community  is  morally  bound  to  respect  the  integrity  and 
freedom  of  other  communities.  But  these  rights  and  duties  have 
narrower  limits  than  have  the  analogous  rights  and  duties  of 
individuals.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  destroy  an  individual,  we 
render  impossible  the  performance  of  duty  any  longer  by  him.  But 
if  we  destroy  a  State,  without  taking  life,  we  do  not  necessarily 
occasion  the  diminution  of  active  virtue  in  the  slightest  degree,  for 
*•  a  State '  can  be  no  more  really  '  virtuous '  or  '  vicious  '  than  it  can 
think,  will,  or  feel  pain,  such  conditions  being,  of  course,  the  attributes 
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of  its  constituent  individuals  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may,  by 
such  destruction,  promote  virtue,  if  the  condition  of  a  State  is  such 
as  powerfully  to  depress  virtue  and  promote  evil  in  its  component 
individuals. 

The  last  State  duty  which  need  here  be  glanced  at  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  towards  God.  Every  man  has  duties  not  only  towards  his 
fellows,  but  also  towards  God.  He  has  first  of  all  to  look  to  his 
religious  action,  which  extends  beyond  the  visible  world,  as  well  as  to 
his  temporal  concerns,  which  regard  only  this  world.  The  duty, 
therefore,  of  a  community  of  such  individuals  must  evidently  also  be 
to  look  in  the  first  place,  above  all  things,  at  their  duties  towards 
(rod,  and  to  make  those  duties  their  supreme  concern  in  their 
social  regulations,  which  should,  it  is  plain,  be  harmoniously  ordered 
in  accordance  with  them. 

The  consideration  as  to  the  duty  of  the  community,  as  a  com- 
munity, to  God,  throws  further  light  upon  the  various  subordinate 
goods  which  rank  in  a  hierarchy  of  ends  beneath  moral  good. 

As  we  have  seen  with  the  individual,  such  highest  good  is  not  the 
only  one,  and  the  lower  goods  may  be  pursued  each  for  its  -own  sake  as 
a  gift  of  God,  and  in  due  subordination  to  the  highest.  A  fortiori  is 
this  the  case  with  the  merely  temporal  life  of  a  community  considered 
as  a  social  organism. 

If  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  life  of  the  individual  may 
be,  in  part  and  quite  subordinately,  to  manifest  diverse  forms  of 
individual  excellence,  so  social  life  may  be  conceived  as  intended, 
in  subserviency  to  moral  ends,  to  manifest  diverse  forms  of  social 
-  development  and  perfection.  If,  however,  the  relation  of  the  State 
to  G-od  has  these  consequences,  another  also  plainly  results.  It 
is  this — that  as  God  is  the  author,  sustainer,  and  governor  of  all 
things,  the  State  and  Government,  however  popularly  elected,  how- 
ever it  may  really  express  a  social  contract,  is  none  the  less  a  govern- 
ment of  divine  right ;  and  this  consideration  yet  further  shows  the 
culpability  of  rebellion  and  revolt. 

The  relation  of  a  nation  to  God  is  generally  expressed  in  terms 
of  what  are  called  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  '  Church  '  and 
'  State,'  but  the  more  correct  expression  would  perhaps  be  '  the  rela- 
tions between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  governments  of  a  State*?iJo 

Let  us  analyse  -a  little  the  conceptions  implied  in  the  phrase  in 
the  light  of  real  visible  existences,  and  of  individual  rights. 

As  has  been  said,  a  government  should  exist  for  the  sake  of 
the  governed,  and  the  government  of  an  ideally  civilised  State 
would  be  a  perfectly  constitutional  one,  the  result  of  a  social  con- 
tract. But  every  government  must  consist  of  whoever  (one,  few, 
or  many  individuals)  manages  or  is  chosen  to  absorb  and  direct 
the  means  and  efforts  of  the  community  in  definite  directions  for 
definite  ends. 
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Every  unit  of  each  State  may  be  considered  as  being  more  or  less 
religious,  as  having  both  his  mundane  and  his  religious  side.  He  exerts 
himself,  spends  time,  effort,  and  means,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
with  a  view  to  another  world  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  this  world. 

As  the  various  individuals  of  the  community  have  each  these  two 
sides  to  their  being,  so  there  are  necessarily  two  corresponding  sides 
to  every  organised  community,  or  State,  the  individuals  of  which 
are  thus  bipolar.  And  as  the  bipolarities  of  each  constituent  portion 
of  a  magnet  result  in  two  conspicuously  divergent  poles,  so  do  these 
diverse  attributes  of  the  individual  men  of  a  State  tend  to  result  in 
two  conspicuous  manifestations — the  Church  and  4  so-called  State  * 
of  a  community. 

30  r  Whatever  body  (of  few  or  many  individuals)  manages  or  is  chosen 
to  absorb  and  direct  the  means  and  efforts  of  the  community  for 
temporal  ends,  is  the  temporal  government — '  the  so-called  State ' — of 
that  community. 

Whatever  body  (of  few  or  many  individuals)  manages  or  is  chosen 
to  absorb  and  direct  the  means  and  efforts  of  the  community  for 
religious  ends  is  the  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  government — 'the 
Church  '—of  such  community. 

3on  -Just  as  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet  may  be  so  arranged  and  bound 
up  together  as  to  appear  one,  though  really  as  bipolar  as  before,  so- 
these  two  governments  may  present  the  external  appearance  of  a 
unity. 

This  appearance  may  be  produced  by  the  encroachment  of  either 
on  the  domain  of  the  other,  or  by  the  voluntary  conferring  of  both 
powers  on  one  executive.  Examples  of  such  apparent  unity  have 
been  the  governments  of  the  Caesars,  the  Caliphs,  the  Popes,  and 
commonwealths  of  Geneva  and  Massachusetts. 

Thus  '  the  Church '  or  churches  of  a  community  means  its  in- 
dividuals in  certain  voluntary  relations,  and  considered  from  one  point 
of  view,  while  'the  State'  means  the  same  individuals  in  other  rela- 
tions and  considered  from  another  point  of  view. 

It  is  evident  that  evils  may  arise  from  certain  temptations  which 

necessarily  beset  both  the  temporal  and  also  the  spiritual  government. 

•ii"j:l,The  temporal  governors  may  be  tempted  to  employ  the  means 

and  efforts  of  the  community  unduly  ft*-  their  own  private  temporal 

advantage  and  enjoyment. 

They  may  be  tempted  to  abuse  the  trust  imposed  on  them  to 
augment  their  power,  treating  their  subjects  as  mere  means  and 
disregarding  their  essential  rights  as  persons. 

Mi,  i  This  maybe  carried  so  far  as  to  lead  them  to  disregard  altogether 
the  desires  of  the  governed  in  spiritual  matters,  overriding  religious 
scruples  and  oppressing  consciences  for  merely  temporal  ends,  and  so 
violating  the  final  end  of  their  existence. 

Similarly  the  spiritual  governors  may  be   tempted   to  use  the 
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means  and  efforts  of  the  community  unduly  for  their  own  private 
enjoyment. 

They  may  be  tempted  to  abuse  the  trust  imposed  on  them  to 
augment  their  power,  treating  men  as  mere  means  and  disregard- 
ing their  essential  rights  as  persons. 

They  may  be  tempted  to  use,  or  to  try  to  use,  the  means  and  efforts 
of  a  whole  community  to  oppress  the  consciences  of  a  minority  in  a  body 
where  divergence  as  to  religious  views  exists,  or  at  least  to  produce 
unfair  action  towards  such  minority.  Thus  a  so-called  struggle  for 
*  Church  rights '  may  now  and  again  really  bejtmt  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  religious  nominees  of  one  set  of  citizens  to  use  the  means 
and  efforts  of  others  who  did  not  nominate  them  (of  the  whole  com- 
munity in  fact)  for  religious  ends  to  which  a  considerable  section  of 
the  community  is  opposed. 

We  have  State  tyranny  when  the  individuals  of  the  social  organism 
who  have  been  chosen  to  govern  in  temporal  matters  (not  being  also 
spiritual  governors)  seek  to  control  and  direct  the  religious  affairs  of 
a  community  or  of  a  portion  of  it  against  their  will,  or  seek  to  re- 
strict their  actions,  denying  them  freedom  in  religious  matters. 

We  have  theocratic  tyranny  when  the  individuals  of  the  social 
organism  who  have  been  chosen  to  govern  in  spiritual  matters  (not 
being  also  temporal  governors)  use  the  means  and  efforts  of  dissidents 
for  spiritual  ends  against  their  will,  or  restrict  their  actions,  denying 
them  freedom  in  temporal  matters. 

In  both  forms  of  tyranny,  governing  individuals  seek  to  control 
either  the  mundane  or  religious  affairs  of  others  without  having  been 
authorised  by  the  latter  to  so  act  with  respect  to  them,  either  seeking 
to  infringe  subordinate  rights  or  even  attacking  and  seeking  to  oppress 
the  most  sacred  of  all  human  things,  conscience,  and  so  frustrating 
the  very  end  for  which  life,  whether  individual  or  social,  has  its 
existence. 

We  may  then,  it  seems,  venture  to  assert  with  respect  to  the 
meaning  and  true  aim  of  social  life  that  it  is  first  and  supereminently 
a  condition  intended  to  aid  and  promote  right  volition  on  the  part  of 
individuals,  and  subordinately  to  help  to  develope  in  them  all  those 
minor  excellences  of  which  they  have  been  made  capable  by  their 
creator.  Besides  these  ends  every  Theist  must  also  assert  that  in 
a  still  more  subordinate  degree  social  life  has  for  its  aim  to  manifest 
in  the  world  a  variety  of  what  may  analogically  be  called  '  social 
organisms '  presenting  the  most  varied  conditions  of  utility,  harmony, 
and  beauty. 

It  only  remains  now  to  consider  what  may  reasonably  be  said  as 
to  the  meaning  of  human  life  considered  as  one  vast  whole,  extending 
from  times  long  anterior  to  those  which  saw  our  first  Palaeolithic  flint- 
workers,  to  the  most  highly  developed  races  of  the  future,  and 
onwards  till  this  planet  ceases  to  be  inhabited  by  mankind. 
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Such  a  question  no  man,  revelation  apart  (and  in  this  paper  there 
is  no  question  but  of  natural  reason),  is  competent  thoroughly  to 
answer.  Even  to  seek  to  answer  it  at  all,  seems,  at  the  first  glaneer 
a  monstrous  presumption  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  momentarily 
existing  units  which  together  successively  make  up  the  long  pro- 
cession of  the  ages  of  human  existence. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  truths  which  throw  light  even 
upon  so  vast  and  seemingly  unanswerable  a  question. 

In  the  first  place,  as  societies  have  no  objective  existence,  save  as 
conditions  of  the  individuals  who  compose  them,  and  as  their  ends 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  purposes  of  individual  life,  so  '  human 
life  as  a  whole  '  is  but  a  way  of  regarding  individual  lives — the  life 
of  each  viewed  in  relation  to  the  life  of  all — and  must  also  be  simi- 
larly subordinate.  We  may  say,  then,  that  the  life  of  mankind 
means  an  arena  for  the  exercise  of  right  volitions,  and  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  various  subordinate  excellences  of  the  individual,  of 
human  societies,  and  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Secondly,  every  Theist  must  assert  that  the  course  of  history 
reveals  the  purposes  of  God.  And  what  has  been  that  course  ? 
Through  long  continued  ages,  when  social  change  seems  to  have  been 
very  slow,  as  it  certainly  is  over  so  large  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
now,  a  basis  was  none  the  less  being  prepared  for  those  developments 
and  transformations  which  have  shown  themselves  in  later  ages, 
especially  since  the  Christian  era.  Manifest  proofs  of  early  Theism 
exist  in  Judea,  Egypt,  and  amongst  our  Aryan  forefathers.  Intel- 
lectual activity  and  aesthetic  feeling  so  culminated  in  ancient  Greece 
that  its  citizens  have  ever  since  been  the  teachers  of  mankind  in 
art,  the  drama,  oratory,  history,  poetry,  and  philosophy. 
•*>  Conscience  was  coeval  with  mankind,  for  man  without  conscience 
is  not  man  ;  and  no  particle  of  evidence  exists  that  any  race  of  man  now 
exists,  or  ever  did  exist,  altogether  devoid  of  moral  perceptions  and  re- 
sponsibility. Nevertheless,  the  full  perception  of  the  just  claims  of 
conscience  is  a  modern  growth.  In  the  pagan  Koman  Empire,  as  before 
in  Greece,  the  omnipotence  of  the  State  was  a  universal  doctrine 
and  practice.  The  individual  citizen  had  no  recognised,  sacred,  God- 
given  rights  to  maintain,  and  the  will  or  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity rose  superior  to  every  plea  which  any  single  citizen  could  put 
forward.  It  was  the  Jews  and  Christians  who,  for  the  first  time,  to 
the  amazement  of  judges  who  would  fain  have  been  merciful,  main- 
tained the  sacred  rights  of  conscience,  and,  by  patient  endurance, 
sufferings,  and  death,  vindicated  the  claim  of  the  individual  to  the 
proper  freedom  of  a  rational  and  responsible  nature. 

But  in  times  yet  more  recent  the  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of 
conscience  has  continually  gained  ground,  alike  by  efforts  intended  to 
promote,  as  by  efforts  made  in  utter  disregard  of  it.  The  tendency 
of  the  modern  movement  has  been  (amongst  many  acts  which  are  to 
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be  deplored)  to  make  the  individual  more  free  to  dispose  of  his  means 
and  efforts  religiously  according  to  his  own  will,  and  not  according 
to  the  will  of  others.  This  movement,  which  has  now  continued  for 
six  hundred  years,  and  extended  over  the  whole  area  of  Christendom 
in  spite  of  the  most  persevering  and  jealous  efforts  of  the  most  varied 
kinds  to  reverse  and  repress  it — a  movement  which  has  been  the  very 
flower  of  human  progress,  seeing  that  all  the  highest  races  of  the 
world  have  concurred  in  it,  and  that  the  advance  of  human  society 
through  all  the  ages  which  have  preceded  it  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  it  — such  a  movement  cannot  surely,  by  any  one  but  a  Mani- 
chean,  be  deemed  other  than  one  specially  ordained  by  God's  provi- 
dence for  a  wise  and  good  end. 

The  movement  of  human  progress,  judged  by  what  we  see  up  to 
our  own  days,  may  be  compared  with  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual man.  Jt  is  a  process  of  intellectual  differentiation  and  inte- 
gration, a  movement  from  direct  and  simple  apprehensions  to  more 
and  more  reflex,  self-conscious,  and  complex  comprehensions.  What 
has  taken  place  for  ages  unconsciously  and  unintentionally  now  takes 
place  with  deliberation  and  full  consciousness ;  and  this  characteristic 
of  deliberate  self-consciousness  is  daily  spreading  over  a  wider  area  of 
human  action.  All  these  facts  being  borne  in  mind,  and  the  lesson 
they  convey  being  seen  to  coincide  with  and  reinforce  the  meaning  of 
life  before  arrived  at,  we  may  venture  without  presumption  to  affirm 
that  the  course  of  human  life  has  been  arranged  so  to  afford  a  con- 
stantly increasing  field  for  more  and  more  intelligent  and  deliberate 
and  fully  intentioned  right  volitions  performed  by  individuals  pre- 
senting the  greatest  variety  of  increasing  individual  excellences,  and 
grouped  in  aggregations  tending  to  manifest  greater  and  greater 
degrees  of  utility,  harmony,  and  beauty,  and,  above  all,  more  and  more 
favouring  the  full  and  free  development  of  the  individual  conscience. 

But  the  considerations  here  put  forward  as  to  the  totality  of  human 
life  may  be  yet  further  extended,  and  some  speculation  may  be  even 
hazarded  as  to  the  aim  and  meaning  of  all  life  which  exists  or  has 
existed  in  the  beautiful  world  we  inhabit. 

Geology  and  palaeontology  show  us  that  a  great  process  of  evo- 
lution has  taken  place  in  the  past,  and  is  taking  place  now.  In 
examining  the  creatures  around  us  we  see  varying  degrees  of  per- 
fection expressed  by  the  terms  organic  and  inorganic,  animal  and 
vegetable  existence.  Science  gives  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
before  this  world  was  the  theatre  of  organic  life-processes,  it  had 
existed  as  an  inorganic  mass  of  highly  complex  materials,  each 
with  its  special  properties,  and  that  animal  life  (at  least  in  all  but 
its  lowest  forms)  was  preceded  in  existence  by  the  kingdom  of  plants. 
Certainly  we  may  affirm  that  all  these  forms  of  life — the  merely  in- 
organic, the  vital,  and  the  sentient — coexisted  for  untold  ages  before 
the  introduction  into  the  world  of  the  self-conscious  life  of  man. 
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The  inorganic  world  long  existed  alone,  and  could  so  have  per- 
sisted indefinitely.  It  had,  and  has,  no  need  of  living  organisms  for 
its  being.  The  vegetable  world,  which  feeds  upon  inorganic  matter, 
could  not  exist  without  what  had  preceded  it,  but  might  for  untold 
ages,  or  for  ever,  have  lived  and  flourished,  nourished  but  by  showers 
and  breezes,  fertilised  but  by  the  wind,  with  no  hum  of  insects  about 
its  inconspicuous  flowers,  and  with  no  songsters  amidst  its  groves. 

The  animal  world,  which  is  necessitated  ever  directly  or  indirectly 
to  feed  upon  the  vegetable  world,  could  not  exist  without  the  earth's 
green,  vital,  but  insentient  vesture,  yet  might  for  untold  ages,  or  for 
ever,  have  lived,  undominated  by  the  hunter  and  with  no  experience 
of  domestication  and  pampered  servitude. 

Man,  though  capable  of  sustaining  life  on  vegetable  food  alone, 
could  never  have  attained  his  high  civilisation  without  the  aid  of  his 
dogs  and  horses,  his  flocks  and  herds.  The  animal  world  has  been 
necessary  to  him,  as  he  is.  . 

Thus  an  increase  of  service,  and  a  consequently  increased  depen- 
dence, are  manifest  as  we  ascend  through  these  degrees  of  existence. 
Cosmical  entities  and  their  laws  serve  organic  being  more  than 
inorganic,  sentient  being  more  than  insentient,  rational  being  more 
than  sentient.  Now,  if  the  purposes  of  God  are  revealed  by  history 
in  which  the  free  will  of  man  intervenes,  a  fortiori  they  are  revealed 
by  the  history  of  the  irrational  creation,  which  responds  absolutely 
to  his  will.  Every  Theist,  therefore,  is  logically  compelled  to  affirm 
that  (rod  has  evidently  willed  most  service  to  man  of  all  his  earthly 
creatures.  Thus  a  successively  increasing  purpose  runs  through  the 
irrational  creation  up  to  him.  All  the  lower  creatures  have  minis- 
tered to  him,  and  have  as  a  fact  prepared  the  way  for  his  existence. 
Therefore,  whatever  ends  they  also  serve,  they  exist  especially  for 
him.  But,  as  the  aim  of  the  life  of  man  is  the  exercise  of  right 
volition,  the  life  of  all  lower  creatures  must  have  been  ultimately  di- 
rected to  that  same  end.  When,  then,  in  the  unfathomable  abyss  of 
past  time,  the  first  algoid  film  of  vegetable  substance  coloured  the 
water  of  some  primeval  pool,  and  when  the  most  undifferentiated  and 
nascent  organisms  first  moved  upon  the  surface  of  some  dismal,  silent 
morass,  the  true  end  of  existence  of  such  lowly  forms  of  incipient  life 
was  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law,  a  fulfilment  to  be  brought  about 
after  what  seems  an  eternity  to  the  imagination,  but  which  reason 
cannot  doubt  to  have  been  but  in  its  due  time  and  season. 

And  now,  before  concluding,  dare  we  ask  yet  one  more  question  ? 
Why  was  this  so  ordained  ?  To  ourselves,  from  the  human  standpoint, 
we  see  that  the  fulfilment  of  duty  is  a  sufficient  end  for  the  life  of 
each  of  us,  and,  convinced  that  happiness  and  virtue  must  ultimately 
coincide,  it  is  a  fully  satisfying  end.  But  our  mind  seems,  in  specu- 
lating on  the  ultimate  cause,  to  demand  some  further  answer.  Those 
who  feel  satisfied  that  they  have  a  right  to  conclude  analogically 
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from  the  human  to  the  Divine  mind,  may  look  within  and  see  if 
it  be  possible  to  conceive  some  further  motive  underlying  even  the 
moral  law.  Falteringly  we  may  answer  that  but  one  conception 
seems  capable  of  satisfying  our  minds,  utterly  inadequate  as  any 
idea  of  ours  must  necessarily  be  to  respond  to  the  inconceivable 
reality.  That  one  conception,  the  conception  which  seems  to  take 
us  even  deeper  into  God's  essence  than  the  conception  of  '  right,* 
is  the  correlated  conception  expressed  by  the  sublimest  and  noblest 
of  all  words — *  Love.' 

The  meaning  of  life,  which  it  has  thus  been  sought  to  extract 
from  the  combined  interrogations  of  consciousness  and  consideration  of 
natural  phenomena,  has  given  occasion  to  the  enunciation  of  various 
maxims  and  principles,  some  of  which  have  probably  struck  the 
reader  as  altogether  abstract  and  devoid  of  practical  utility.  But 
the  writer  has  purposely  deferred  the  consideration  of  circumstances 
and  limitations  which  must  necessarily  be  entered  upon  in  considering 
human  life  in  the  concrete.  Here  causes  and  principles  have  alone 
occupied  us,  but  this  is  because  the  subject  is  to  be  completed  in 
another  paper  devoted  to  the  consideration,  not  of  the  aim  and  mean- 
ing of  life,  but  of  its  ordering  and  government. 

ST.  GEOKGE  MIVART. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  PURE  SCIENCES.1 
III. — THE  UNIVERSAL  STATEMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

WE  have  now  to  consider  a  series  of  alleged  universal  statements,  the 
truth  of  which  nobody  has  ever  doubted.  They  are  statements  be- 
longing to  arithmetic,  to  the  science  of  quantity,  to  pure  logic,  and  to 
a  branch  of  the  science  of  space  which  is  of  quite  recent  origin, 
which  applies  to  other  objects  besides  space,  and  is  called  the  analysis 
of  position.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  case  of  these  state- 
ments is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  statements  about  space 
which  I  examined  in  my  last  lecture.  There  were  four  of  those  state- 
ments :  that  the  space  of  three  dimensions  which  we  perceive  is  a 
continuous  aggregate  of  points,  that  it  is  flat  in  its  smallest  parts, 
that  figures  may  be  moved  in  it  without  alteration  of  size  or  shape, 
and  that  similar  figures  of  different  sizes  may  be  constructed  in  it. 
And  the  conclusion  which  I  endeavoured  to  establish  about  these 
statements  was,  that,  for  all  we  know,  any  or  all  of  them  may  be  false. 
In  regard  to  the  statements  we  have  now  to  examine,  I  shall  not 
maintain  a  similar  doctrine ;  I  shall  only  maintain  that,  for  all  we 
know,  there  may  be  times  and  places  where  they  are  unmeaning  and 
inapplicable.  If  I  am  asked  what  two  and  two  make,  I  shall  not 
reply  that  it  depends  upon  circumstances,  and  that  they  make 
sometimes  three  and  sometimes  five  ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  show, 
that  unless  our  experience  had  certain  definite  characters,  there 
would  be  no  such  conception  as  two,  or  three,  or  four,  and  still  less 
such  a  conception  as  the  adding  together  of  two  numbers  ;  and  that 
we  have  no  warrant  for  the  absolute  universality  of  these  definite 
characters  of  experience. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  clear  that  the  moment  we  use  language  at 
all,  we  may  make  statements  which  are  apparently  universal,  but 
which  really  only  assign  the  meaning  of  words.  Whenever  we  have 
called  a  thing  by  two  names,  so  that  every  individual  of  a  certain 
class  bears  the  name  A  and  also  the  name  B,  then  we  may  affirm 

1  This  paper  completes  the  publication  of  the  substance  of  a  series  of  three 
lectures  delivered  at  the  Eoyal  Institution  in  1873.  The  first  two  were  published 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  while  it  was  under  the  guidance  of  the  present  Editor 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  third  lecture  contained — besides  the  substance  of 
what  is  now  here  published — a  statement  of  the  doctrines  afterwards  set  forth  in  a 
paper  on  the  nature  of  things  in  themselves  published  in  Mind,  1878. 
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the  apparently  universal  proposition  that  every  A  is  B.  But  it  is 
really  only  the  particular  proposition  that  the  name  A  has  been  con- 
ventionally settled  to  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  name  B.  I 
may,  for  example,  enunciate  the  proposition  that  all  depth  is  pro- 
fundity, and  all  profundity  is  depth.  This  statement  appears  to  be 
of  universal  generality  ;  and  nobody  doubts  that  it  is  true.  But  for 
all  that  it  is  not  a  statement  of  some  fact  which  is  true  of  nature  as 
a  whole ;  it  is  only  a  statement  about  the  use  of  certain  words  in  the 
English  language.  In  this  case  the  meaning  of  the  two  words  is  co- 
extensive ;  one  means  exactly  as  much  as,  and  no  more  than,  the 
other.  But  if  we  suppose  the  word  crow  to  mean  a  black  bird  having 
certain  peculiarities  of  structure,  the  statement,  '  All  crows  are  black,' 
is  in  a  similar  case.  For  the  word  black  has  part  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  crow ;  and  the  proposition  only  states  this  connection  be- 
tween the  two  words.  Are  the  propositions  of  arithmetic,  then, 
mere  statements  about  the  meanings  of  words  ?  No ;  but  these 
examples  will  help  us  to  understand  them.  Language  is  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  thought ;  it  is  that  by  which  I  am  able  to  talk  to  my- 
self. But  it  is  not  all  of  the  apparatus  of  thought ;  and  just  as  these 
apparently  general  propositions,  '  All  crows  are  black,'  '  All  depth  is 
profundity,'  are  really  statements  about  language,  so  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  show  that  the  statements  of  arithmetic  are  really  statements 
about  certain  other  apparatus  of  thought. 

We  know  that  six  and  three  are  nine.  Wherever  we  find  six 
things,  if  we  put  three  things  to  them,  there  are  nine  things  altogether. 
The  terms  are  so  simple  and  so  familiar,  that  it  seems  as  if  there 
were  no  more  to  be  said,  as  if  we  could  not  examine  into  the  nature 
of  these  statements  any  further. 

No  more  there  is,  if  we  are  obliged  to  take  words  as  they  stand, 
with  the  complex  meanings  which  at  present  belong  to  them.  But 
the  real  fact  is  that  the  meanings  of  six  and  three  are  already  com- 
plex meanings,  and  are  capable  of  being  resolved  into  their  elements. 
This  resolution  is  due — I  believe  equally  and  independently — to  two 
great  living  mathematicians,  by  whose  other  achievements  this 
country  has  retained  the  scientific  position  which  Newton  won  for 
her  at  a  time  of  fierce  competition  when  no  ordinary  genius  could 
possibly  have  retained  it.  The  conception  of  number,  as  represented 
by  that  word  and  also  by  the  particular  signs,  three,  six,  and  so  on, 
has  been  shown  to  embody  in  itself  a  certain  proposition,  upon  the 
repetition  of  which  the  whole  science  of  arithmetic  is  based.  By 
means  of  this  remark  of  CAYLET  and  SYLVESTER,  we  are  able  to  assign 
the  true  nature  of  arithmetical  propositions,  and  to  pass  from 
thence  by  an  obvious  analogy  to  those  other  cases  that  we  have  to 
consider. 

What  do  I  do  to  find  out  that  a  certain  set  of  things  are  six  in 
number  ?  I  count  them ;  and  all  counting,  like  the  names  of 
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numbers,  belongs  first  to  the  fingers.  Now  this  is  the  operation 
of  counting;  I  take  my  fingers  in  a  certain  definite  order — say  I 
begin  with  the  thumb  of  each  hand,  and  with  the  right  hand.  Then 
I  lay  my  fingers  in  this  order  upon  the  things  to  be  counted ;  or  if 
they  are  too  far  away,  I  imagine  that  I  lay  them.  And  I  observe 
what  finger  it  is  that  is  laid  upon  the  last  thing,  and  call  the  things 
by  the  name  of  this  finger.  In  the  present  case  it  is  the  thumb  of 
my  left  hand ;  and  if  we  were  savages,  that  thumb  would  be  called 
six.  At  any  rate,  if  the  order  of  my  fingers  is  settled  beforehand, 
and  known  to  everybody,  I  can  quite  easily  make  the  statement, 
*  Here  are  six  things,'  by  holding  up  the  thumb  of  my  right  hand. 

But,  if  I  have  only  gone  through  this  process  once,  there  is 
already  a  great  assumption  made.  For,  although  the  order  in  which 
I  use  my  fingers  is  fixed,  there  is  nothing  at  all  said  about  the  order 
in  which  the  things  are  touched  by  them.  It  is  assumed  that  if  the 
things  are  taken  in  any  other  order  and  applied  to  my  fingers,  the 
last  one  so  touched  will  be  the  thumb  of  my  left  hand.  If  this  were 
not  true,  or  were  not  assumed,  the  word  i  number '  could  not  have  its 
meaning.  There  is  implied  and  bound  up  in  that  word  the  assump- 
tion that  a  group  of  things  comes  ultimately  to  the  same  finger  in 
whatever  order  they  are  counted.  This  is  the  proposition  of  which  I 
spoke  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  science  of  number.  It  is  in- 
volved not  only  in  the  general  term  '  number,'  but  also  in  all  the  parti- 
cular names  of  numbers ;  and  not  only  in  these  words,  but  in  the 
sign  of  holding  up  a  finger  to  indicate  how  many  things  there  are. 

Let  us  now  look  in  this  light  at  the  statement  that  six  and  three 
are  nine.  I  have  counted  a  group  of  things,  and  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  are  six  of  them.  I  have  already  said,  therefore,  that 
they  may  be  counted  in  any  order  whatever  and  will  come  to  the 
same  number,  six.  I  have  counted  another  distinct  group,  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  three  of  them.  Then  I  put  them  all 
together  and  count  them.  Now,  without  seeing  or  knowing  any  more 
of  the  things  than  is  implied  in  the  previous  statements,  I  can 
already  count  them  in  a  certain  order  with  my  fingers.  For  I  will 
first  suppose  the  six  to  be  counted ;  the  last  of  them,  by  hypothesis,  is 
attached  in  thought  to  the  thumb  of  my  left  hand.  Now  I  will 
count  the  other  three  ;  they  are  then  attached,  by  hypothesis,  to  the 
first  three  fingers  of  my  right  hand.  I  can  now  go  on  counting  the 
aggregate  group  by  attaching  to  these  three  fingers  the  successive 
fingers  of  my  left  hand  ;  for  thus  I  shall  attach  the  remaining  three 
things  to  those  fingers.  I  find  in  this  way  that  the  last  of  them 
comes  to  the  fourth  finger  of  my  left  hand,  counting  the  thumb  as 
first ;  and  I  know  therefore  that  if  the  aggregate  group  has  any 
number  at  all,  that  number  must  be  nine. 

But  this  is  an  operation  performed  on  my  fingers  ;  and  the  state- 
ment that  we  have  founded  on  it  must  therefore  be,  at  least  in  part, 

LL  2 
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a  statement  about  my  counting  apparatus.  We  may  easily  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  saying  that  six  and  three  are  nine  on  my 
fingers,  independently  of  any  other  things  than  these ;  this  is  a  par- 
ticular statement  only.  The  statement  we  want  to  examine  is  that 
this  is  equally  true  of  any  two  distinct  groups  whatever  of  six  things 
and  three  things,  which  appears  to  be  a  universal  statement.  Now  I 
say  that  this  latter  statement  can  be  resolved  into  two  as  follows : — 

1 .  The  particular  statement  aforesaid  :  six  and  three  are  nine  on 
my  fingers. 

2.  If  there  is  a  group  of  things  which  can  be  attached  to  certain 
of  my  fingers,  one  to  each,  and  another  group  of  things  which  can  be 
attached  to  certain  other  of  my  fingers,  one  to  each,  then  the  com- 
pound group  can  be  attached  to  the  whole  set  of  my  fingers  that 
have  been  used,  one  to  each. 

Now  this  latter,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  tautology  or  identical  pro- 
position, depending  merely  upon  the  properties  of  language.  The 
arithmetical  proposition,  then,  is  resolved  or  analysed  in  this  way 
into  two  parts — a  particular  statement  about  my  counting  apparatus, 
and  a  particular  statement  about  [language ;  and  it  is  not  really 
general  at  all.  But  this,  it  is  important  to  notice,  is  not  the  com- 
plete solution  of  the  problem  ;  there  is  a  certain  part  of  it  reserved. 
For  I  only  arrive  at  the  number  nine  by  certain  definite  ways  of 
counting ;  I  must  count  the  six  things  first  and  then  the  three  things- 
after  them.  And  I  only  arrive  at  the  result  that  if  the  aggregate 
group  of  things  has  any  number  at  all,  that  number  is  nine.  It  is 
not  yet  proved  that  they  may  be  counted  in  any  order  whatever,  and 
will  always  come  to  that  number.  Here,  then,  we  are  driven  back  to 
consider  the  nature  of  that  fundamental  assumption  that  the  number 
of  any  finite  group  of  distinct  things  is  independent  of  the  order  of 
counting.  Here  is  a  proposition  apparently  still  more  general  than 
any  statement  about  the  sum  of  two  numbers.  Do  I  or  do  I  not 
know  that  this  is  true  of  very  large  numbers  ?  Consider,  for  example, 
the  molecules  of  water  in  this  glass.  According  to  Sir  William 
Thomson,  if  a  drop  of  water  were  magnified  to  the  size  of  the 
earth,  it  would  appear  coarser-grained  than  a  heap  of  small  shot, 
and  finer-grained  than  a  heap  of  cricket-balls.  We  may  there- 
fore soon  find  that  the  number  of  molecules  in  this  glass  very 
far  transcends  our  powers  of  conception.  Do  I  know  that  if 
these  molecules  were  counted  in  a  certain  order,  and  then  counted 
over  again  in  a  certain  other  order,  the  results  of  these  two  countings- 
would  be  the  same  ?  For  the  operations  are  absolutely  impossible  in 
anybody's  lifetime.  Can  I  know  anything  about  the  equivalence  of 
two  impossible  operations,  neither  of  which  can  be  conceived  except 
in  a  symbolic  way  ?  And  if  I  do,  how  is  it  possible  for  this  know- 
ledge to  come  from  experience  ? 

I  reply  that  I  do  know  it ;  that  such  knowledge  of  things  as  there 
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is  in  it  has  come  from  experience ;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  is  made  up  of 
a  particular  statement  and  a  conventional  use  of  words.  These 
views  will  appear  paradoxical ;  but  the  justification  of  them  is  to  be 
found  in  the  analysis  of  that  fundamental  assumption  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  idea  of  number. 

In  the  first  place  I  shall  prove  this  fundamental  assumption  in 
the  case  of  the  number  six — that  is  to  say,  I  shall  show  that  it  is 
involved  in  suppositions  which  are  already  made  before  there  is  any 
question  of  it.  The  proposition  we  have  to  prove  is :  if  a  group  of 
distinct  things  comes  to  six  when  counted  in  a  certain  order,  it  will 
come  to  six  when  counted  in  any  other  order.  I  say  that  the  propo- 
sition is  involved  in  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  distinct  things,  and 
may  be  got  out  of  it  by  help  of  a  particular  observation. 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  ( a  group  of  distinct  things '  ?  That 
'they  are  all  distinct  from  one  another,  or  that  any  one  and  any  other 
of  them  make  two.  That  is,  if  they  are  attached  to  two  of  my  fingers 
in  a  certain  order,  they  can  also  be  attached  to  the  same  two  fingers 
in  the  other  order.  Now,  for  simplicity,  let  us  take  the  letters  in  the 
word  spring,  and  count  them  first  as  they  occur  in  that  word  and 
then  in  the  alphabetical  order.  I  say  that,  merely  on  the  supposition 
that  they  are  distinct  from  one  another,  I  can  change  one  order  into 
the  other  while  I  use  the  same  fingers  to  attach  them  to. 

1  2  3  4  5  G 
SPRING 
G  P  R  I  N  S 
G  I  R  P  N  S 
G  I  N  P  R  S 

In  the  new  order  I  want  G  to  be  first ;  now  the  letters  G  and  s  are 
by  hypothesis  distinct,  they  are  two  letters.  I  can  therefore  inter- 
change the  fingers  to  which  they  are  attached  without  using  more  or 
fewer  fingers  than  before.  The  same  thing  is  true  by  hypothesis  of 
I  and  p,  and  finally  of  N  and  R.  By  these  steps,  then,  I  have  changed 
one  order  into  the  other  without  altering  the  fingers  used  in  counting 
— that  is,  without  altering  the  number.  And  each  of  these  steps  is 
involved  in  the  meaning  of  the  words  distinct  things — that  is,  it  is 
made  possible  by  the  assumptions  which  these  words  involve.  But 
now  observe  further :  how  do  I  know  that  I  can  make  enough  steps 
to  effect  the  whole  change  required  ?  In  this  way.  It  is  given  to 
me  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  things  have  been  counted  once  ;  I  can 
therefore  go  to  them  one  by  one  till  I  come  to  the  end.  But  as  I  go 
to  each  one  I  can  substitute  by  this  process  the  new  one  which  is 
wanted  in  its  stead  in  such  a  way  that  the  required  new  order  shall 
hold  good  behind  me.  Thus  you  see  that  all  the  steps  are  involved 
in  the  word  distinct,  by  the  help  of  an  observation  on  two  of  my 
fingers ;  and  that  the  possibility  of  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to 
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effect  the  change  is  involved  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  things  have 
been  once  counted.  Here  I  have  two  distinct  statements :  the  first 
is  that  the  things  are  distinct,  and  have  been  once  counted  as  six ; 
the  second  is  that  in  another  order  they  come  to  the  same.  When  I 
examine  into  the  meaning  of  these,  I  find  that  they  are  not  state- 
ments of  different  facts,  but  different  statements  of  the  same  facts. 
That  one  statement  is  true,  or  that  the  other  statement  is  true,  that 
is  a  matter  of  experience ;  but  that  if  one  is  true  the  other  is  true, 
that  is  a  matter  of  language. 

I  have  only  spoken,  however,  of  the  particular  number  six ; 
how  am  I  to  extend  these  remarks  to  numbers  which  cannot  be 
counted,  like  the  number  of  molecules  in  this  glass  of  water  ?  In 
the  first  place  we  all  know  that  cultivated  races  do  not  count  directly 
with  their  fingers,  but  with  the  names  of  them — with  the  words  one, 
two,  three,  four.  Next,  this  system  of  names  has  been  extended  in-  • 
definitely,  by  a  process  to  which  no  end  can  be  conceived.  But  the 
remarks  that  we  have  made  about  finger-counting  will  hold  good  in 
every  case  in  which  the  actual  counting  can  be  performed.  Now  in 
those  cases  in  which  this  is  not  true — in  the  case  of  a  billion,  for 
example — we  have  two  statements  made,  neither  of  which  can  be 
adequately  represented  in  thought,  but  which,  in  so  far  as  they  can 
be  represented,  are  identical  statements.  That  there  are  a  billion 
grains  of  sand  in  a  certain  heap,  -provided  they  -be  counted  in  a 
certain  order — this  is  a  supposition  which  can  only  be  made  sym- 
bolically. But  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  made,  it  is  the  same  supposition 
as  that  they  also  come  to  a  billion  in  any  other  order.  Any  step 
towards  the  representation  in  thought  of  the  one  statement  is  the 
same  step  towards  the  representation  in  thought  of  the  other ;  now 
I  do  not  know  any  other  way  in  which  two  symbolic  statements  can 
be  statements  of  the  same  facts.  Pure  water  is  the  same  thing  as 
aqua  pur  a ;  and  wherever  there  are  seventy  thousand  million  tons 
of  pure  water  there  are  seventy  thousand  million  tons  of  aqua  pura. 
I  know  that  to  be  true,  but  it  is  not  a  statement  of  fact ;  it  is  a 
statement  about  language,  notwithstanding  that  the  language  is 
used  to  symbolise  that  which  cannot  be  actually  represented  in 
thought.  So  when  I  say  of  these  molecules  of  water,  '  If  they  are 
distinct  things,  the  number  of  them  counted  in  one  order  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  them  counted  in  any  other  order,'  I  make  a  supposi- 
tion which  I  cannot  realise  in  thought.  I  cannot  possibly'call  up 
those  molecules  two  and  two  to  observe  their  distinctness.  The  sup- 
position is  only  represented  symbolically  by  language ;  but  the 
statement  that  follows  it  is  the  same  supposition  represented  'sym- 
bolically by  other  language ;  and  the  equivalence  of  the  two  is,  after 
all,  a  statement  about  language  and  not  about  facts. 

But  you  will  say,  I  do  know  that  these  molecules  are  distinct 
things ;  and  so  I  am  able  to  make  these  equivalent  statements  about 
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them.     I  know  that  they  have  a  definite  number,  which  is  the  same 
however  they  are  counted. 

Yes,  I  know  that  they  are  distinct  things  ;  but  only  by  inference, 
on  the  assumption  of  the  uniformity  of  nature ;  and  about  that  there 
is  more  to  be  said.  The  distinctness  of  things — the  fact  that  one 
thing  and  one  thing  make  two — this  belongs  to  our  experience.  It 
is  a  fact  that  impressions  hang  together  in  groups  which  persist  as 
groups,  and  in  virtue  of  this  persistence  we  call  them  things.  So 
long  as  our  experience  consists  of  things,  we  may  build  out  of  it  the 
conceptions  of  number  ;  and  the  nature  and  connection  of  these 
conceptions  are  determined  by  the  primary  sensation  of  things  as  in- 
dividuals. Now  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  experience 
of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  years  has  so  modified 
our  nervous  systems  that  without  total  disruption  of  them  we  cannot 
cease  to  aggregate  our  perceptions  into  more  or  less  persistent  groups ; 
the  continuity  of  things  has  become  a  form  of  sense.  If  we  were 
placed  in  circumstances  where  these  aggregations  of  feeling  were  not 
naturally  produced,  where  perceptible  things  were  not  continuous 
in  their  changes,  we  should  go  on  perceiving  chaos  as  made  of 
individual  things  for  at  least  some  time.  But  the  perception  would 
be  a  false  one,  and  in  acting  upon  it  we  should  come  to  grief. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  science  of  number  would  be  perfectly  true 
of  our  perceptions,  though  practically  inapplicable  to  the  world. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  carry  about  with  us  a  certain  apparatus  of 
counting,  which  was  primarily  our  fingers,  but  is  now  extended  into 
a  series  of  signs  which  we  can  remember  in  a  certain  order — the 
names  of  numbers.  Our  language  is  so  formed  as  to  make  us  able 
to  talk  to  ourselves  about  the  results  of  counting.  The  propositions 
of  arithmetic  are  compounded  in  general  of  two  parts ;  a  statement 
about  the  counting  apparatus,  and  a  statement  about  the  different 
ways  of  describing  its  results. 

But  before  quite  leaving  this  let  us  fix  our  attention  for  a  short 
time  on  the  mode  of  use  of  the  counting  apparatus.  The  operation 
of  counting  a  certain  group  of  things  consists  in  assigning  one  of 
these  numeral  words  to  each  of  them  ;  in  establishing  a  correspond- 
ence between  two  groups,  so  that  to  every  thing  or  element  of  the 
one  group  is  assigned  one  .  particular  thing  or  element  of  the  other. 
There  is  here  a  one-to-one  correspondence  of  two  aggregates,  one 
of  which  is  carried  about  as  a  standard;  and  the  propositions 
arrived  at  are  always  of  this  kind : — if  a  group  of  things  can  have 
this  correspondence  with  the  standard  group,  then  those  properties 
of  the  standard  group  which  are  carried  over  by  the  correspondence 
will  belong  to  the  new  group.  Now  this  establishment  of  corre- 
spondence between  two  aggregates  and  investigation  of  the  properties 
that  are  carried  over  by  the  correspondence  may  be  called  the  central 
idea  of  modern  mathematics ;  it  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  pure 
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science  and  of  its  applications.  It  may  be  conceived,  therefore,  that 
propositions  which  are  apparently  as  general  and  certain  as  those  we 
have  discussed  to-day  may  be  analysed  in  the  same  manner,  and  shown 
to  be  really  statements  about  the  apparatus  of  thought. 

In  my  second  lecture  I  endeavoured  to  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween a  discrete  and  a  continuous  aggregate.  In  a  row  of  marbles, 
which  is  a  discrete  aggregate,  we  can  find  between  any  two  marbles 
only  a  finite  number  of  others,  and  sometimes  none  at  all.  But  if 
two  points  are  taken  on'  a  line,  the  hypothesis  of  continuity  supposes 
that  there  is  no  end  to  the  number  of  intermediate  points  that  we 
can  find.  Precisely  the  same  difference  holds  good  between  number 
and  continuous  quantity.  The  several  marbles,  beginning  at  any 
one  of  them,  may  be  numbered  one,  two,  three,  &c.  ;  and  the  number 
attached  to  each  marble  will  be  the  number  of  marbles  from  the 
starting-point  to  that  marble  inclusive.  If  the  points  on  a  line  are 
regarded  as  forming  a  continuous  aggregate,  then  lengths  measured 
along  the  line  from  an  arbitrary  point  on  it  are  called  continuous 
quantities.  So  also,  if  the  instants  of  time  are  regarded  as  forming 
a  continuous  aggregate  —  that  is,  if  we  suppose  that  between  any  two 
instants  there  is  no  end  to  the  number  of  intermediate  ones  that 
might  be  found  —  then  intervals  or  lengths  of  time  will  be  continuous 
quantities.  And  just  as  we  may  attach  our  numbers  one  by  one  to 
the  marbles  which  form  a  discrete  aggregate,  so  we  may  attach  con- 
tinuous quantities  (or  shortly  quantities)  one  by  one  to  the  points 
which  form  a  continuous  aggregate.  Thus  to  the  point  P  will  be  at- 


tached  the  quantity  or  length  A  p.  And  we  see  thus  that  between  any 
two  quantities  there  may  be  found  an  infinite  number  of  intermediate 
quantities,  while  between  two  numbers  there  can  only  be  found  a 
finite  number  of  intermediate  numbers,  and  sometimes  none  at  all. 
That  is  to  say,  continuous  quantities  form  a  continuous  aggregate, 
while  numbers  form  a  discrete  aggregate.  Thus,  the  science  of 
quantity  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  the  science  of  number. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  difference  was  clearly  perceived  by  the 
ancients,  attempts  have  constantly  been  made  by  the  moderns  to  treat 
the  two  sciences  as  one,  and  to  found  the  science  of  quantity  upon  the 
science  of  number.  The  method  is  to  treat  rational  fractions  as  a 
necessary  extension  of  numerical  division,  and  then  to  deal  with  in- 
commensurable quantities  by  way  of  continual  approximation.  In 
the  science  of  number,  while  five-sevenths  of  fourteen  has  a  meaning, 
namely,  ten,  five-sevenths  of  twelve  is  nonsense.  Let  us  then  treat 
it  as  if  it  were  sense,  and  see  what  comes  of  it.  A  repetition  of  this 
process  with  every  impossible  operation  that  occurs  is  supposed  to  lead 
in  time  to  continuous  quantities.  The  results  of  such  attempts  are 
the  substitution  of  algebra  for  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,  or  some  equi- 
valent doctrine  of  continuous  ratios,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
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differential  calculus  for  the  method  of  fluxions.  For  my  own  part,  I 
believe  this  method  to  be  logically  false  and  educationally  mischievous. 
For  reasons  too  long  to  give  here,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  provisional 
use  of  unmeaning  arithmetical  symbols  can  ever  lead  to  the  science 
of  quantity ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  attempt  to  found  it  on  such 
abstractions  obscures  its  true  physical  nature.  The  science  of  num- 
ber is  founded  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  distinctness  of  things ;  the 
science  of  quantity  is  founded  on  the  totally  different  hypothesis  of 
continuity.  Nevertheless,  the  relations  between  the  two  sciences  are 
very  close  and  extensive.  The  scale  of  numbers  is  used,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  forming  the  mental  apparatus  of  the  scale  of  quantities,  and 
the  fundamental  conception  of  equality  of  ratios  is  so  defined  that  it 
can  be  reasoned  about  in  the  terms  of  arithmetic.2  The  operations 
of  addition  and  subtraction  of  quantities  are  closely  analogous  to  the 
operations  of  the  same  name  performed  on  numbers,  and  follow  the 
same  laws.  The  composition  of  ratios  includes  numerical  multipli- 
cation as  a  particular  case,  and  combines  in  the  same  way  with  ad- 
dition and  subtraction.  So  close  and  far-reaching  is  this  analogy 
that  the  processes  and  results  of  the  two  sciences  are  expressed  in  the 
same  language,  verbal  and  symbolical,  while  no  confusion  is  produced 
by  this  ambiguity  of  meaning,  except  in  the  minds  of  those  who  try 
to  make  familiarity  with  language  do  duty  for  knowledge  of  things. 

Just  as  in  operations  of  counting  there  is  a  comparison  of  some 
aggregate  of  discrete  things  with  a  scale  of  numbers  carried  about 
with  us  as  a  standard,  so  in  operations  of  measuring,  real  or  ideal, 
there  is  comparison  of  some  piece  of  a  continuous  thing  with  a  scale 
of  quantities.  We  may  best  understand  this  scale  by  the  example  of 
time.  To  indicate  exactly  the  time  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  century  to  some  particular  instant  of  to-day,  it  is  necessary  and 
sufficient  to  name  the  date  and  point  to  the  hands  of  a  clock  which 
was  going  right  and  was  stopped  at  that  instant.  This  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  the  whole  quantity  of  time  consists,  first,  of  a  certain 
number  of  hours,  specified  by  comparison  with  the  scale  of  numbers 
already  constructed,  and,  secondly,  of  a  certain  part  of  an  hour,  which 
being  a  continuous  quantity  can  only  be  adequately  specified  by 
another  continuous  quantity  representing  it  on  some  definite  scale. 
In  the  present  case  this  is  conveniently  taken  to  be  the  arc  of  a  circle 
described  by  the  point  of  the  minute-hand.  On  the  scale  in  which 
that  whole  circumference  represents  an  hour,  this  arc  represents  the 
portion  of  an  hour  which  remains  to  be  added.  With  the  help  of  the 
scale  of  numbers,  then,  any  assigned  continuous  quantity  will  serve  as 
a  standard  by  which  the  whole  scale  of  quantities  may  be  represented. 
And  when  we  assert  that  any  theorem,  e.g.,  the  binomial  theorem,  is 

*  Defining  a  fraction  as  the  ratio  of  two  numbers,  Euclid's  definition  of  proportion 
is  equivalent  to  the  following :  —Two  quantity-ratios  are  equal  if  every  fraction  is 
either  less  than  both,  equal  to  both,  or  greater  than  both  of  them. 
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true  of  all  quantities  whatever,  whether  of  length,  of  time,  of  weight, 
of  intensity,  we  really  assert  two  things  :  first,  this  theorem  is  true 
on  the  standard  ;  secondly,  relations  of  the  measures  of  quantities  on 
the  standard  are  relations  of  the  quantities  themselves.  The  first  is 
(in  regard  to  the  kind  of  quantity)  a  particular  statement;  the 
second  is  involved  in  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  quantity '  and 
'  measurement.' 

But  the  most  familiar  and  perhaps  the  most  natural  form  of  the 
scale  of  quantities  is  that  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  marked  off  on 
a  straight  line,  starting  from  an  arbitrarily  assumed  point  which  is 
called  the  origin.  If  we  make  the  four  assumptions  of  Euclidian  or 
parabolic  geometry,  the  position  of  every  point  in  space  may  be 
specified  by  three  quantities  marked  off  on  three  straight  lines  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  their  common  point  of  intersection  being 
taken  as  origin,  and  the  direction  in  which  each  of  the  quantities  is 
measured  being  also  assigned.  Namely,  these  three  quantities  are 
the  distances  from  the  origin  to  the  feet  of  perpendiculars  let  fall 
from  the  point  to  be  specified  on  the  three  straight  lines  respectively. 
In  all  space  of  three  dimensions  the  position  of  a  point  may  be  speci- 
fied in  general  by  a  set  of  three  quantities ;  but  two  or  more  points 
may  belong  to  the  same  set  of  quantities,  or  two  or  more  sets  may 
specify  the  same  point ;  and  there  may  be  exceptional  sets  specifying 
not  one  point  but  all  the  points  on  a  curve  or  surface,  and  exceptional 
points  belonging  to  an  infinite  number  of  sets  of  quantities  subject 
to  some  condition.  There  are  three  kinds  of  space  of  three  dimen- 
sions in  which  this  specification  is  unique,  one  point  for  one  set  of 
quantities,  one  set  of  quantities  for  every  point,  and  without  any 
exceptional  cases.  These  three  are  the  hypothetical  space  of  Euclid, 
with  no  curvature  ;  the  space  of  Lobatchewsky,  with  constant  negative 
curvature ;  and  the  space  I  described  at  the  end  of  my  second  lecture, 
with  constant  positive  curvature.  In  only  one  of  these,  the  space  of 
Euclid,  are  the  three  quantities  specifying  a  point  actual  distances  of 
the  point  from  three  planes.  In  this  alone  we  have  a  simple  and 
direct  representation  of  the  scale  of  quantities.  Now,  if  we  remember 
that  the  scale  of  quantities  is  a  mental  apparatus  depending  only  on 
the  first  of  our  four  assumptions  about  space,  we  may  see  in  this  dis- 
tinctive property  of  Euclidian  space  a  probable  origin  for  the  curious 
opinion  that  it  has  some  a  priori  probability  or  even  certainty,  as 
the  true  character  of  the  universe  we  inhabit,  over  and  above  the  ob- 
servation that  within  the  limits  of  experience  that  universe  does  ap- 
proximately conform  to  its  rules.  It  has  even  been  maintained  that 
if  our  space  has  curvature,  it  must  be  contained  in  a  space  of  more 
dimensions  and  no  curvature.  I  can  think  of  no  grounds  for  such 
an  opinion  except  the  property  of  flat  spaces  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

W.  K.  CLIFFORD. 
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THE  Lancet  has  recently  directed  attention  to  the  bearing  of  certain 
figures  collected,  and  computations  made,  by  me  in  1875-6-7,  in  the 
course  of  an  inquiry  instituted  by  that  journal,  upon  the  question,  '  Is 
Insanity  increasing  ? '  The  statistics  then  compiled  were  derived  from 
special  sources  of  information,  very  carefully  tested,  compared,  and 
counter-checked,  so  that  while,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  may  be 
some  mistakes,  it  is  not  probable  any  serious  errors  have  vitiated  the 
results  obtained.  I  had  no  pet  theory  to  uphold,  and  the  question 
upon  which  it  is  now  thought  these  calculations  may  help  to  throw 
light  was  not  one  in  which  I  was,  at  that  moment,  particularly  in- 
terested ;  they  are  therefore  free  from  the  influence  of  conscious  bias. 
The  statistician  will  know  that  the  last-mentioned  circumstance 
must  sensibly  enhance  the  value  of  any  evidence  the  figures  are 
found  to  supply.  It  is  always  easy,  and  the  most  honest  worker  is 
apt  to  make  convenient  figures  fit  into  the  niches  of  a  precontracted 
theory.  As  the  issue  raised  is  economic  rather  than  medical,  and 
may  play  an  important  part  in  the  deliberations  believed  to  be  im- 
pending on  the  subject  of  Lunacy  Law  Reform,  I  offer  no  apology 
for  submitting  them  to  fuller  consideration  in  the  pages  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  without  further  preface  than  the  remark  that 
if  the  lines  of  argument  adopted  should  appear  arbitrary,  and  the 
conclusions  stated  seem  to  be  too  hastily  reached,  I  can  assure  the 
reader  they  have  not  been  presented  without  much  deliberation. 
For  the  reasons  that  have  compelled  me  to  the  position  taken  up 
with  regard  to  this  deeply  practical  question,  I  must  refer  him  to 
the  volumes  wherein  the  grounds  of  my  judgment  have  been  more 
fully  set  out.1 

The  materials  at  my  disposal  may  be  indicated  as  follows  :  1.  The 
returns  made  to  the  Commissioners  and  embodied  in  the  valuable,  though 
by  no  means  exhaustive,  tables  appended  to  their  annual  reports.  The 
present  series,  issued  by  the  Board,  was  preceded  by  the  reports  of  the 
Metropolitan  Commissioners,  which  appeared  at  uncertain  intervals. 
These  were  included  in  my  survey.  2.  With  considerable  difficulty 
I  collected  the  reports  and  returns  made  by  the  medical  officers  and 

1  The  Care  and  Cure  of  the  Insane.     (Hardwicke  and  Bogue,  1877.) 
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divers  authorities  of  the  asylums  in  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  several 
other  counties,  and  extracted  from  these  trustworthy  sources  particu- 
lars wholly  wanting  in  the  Commissioners'  Reports.  3.  I  have  con- 
sulted the  statistical  papers  and  works  published  during  the  century, 
together  with  the  statements  made  to  Boards  of  Magistracy.  The 
asylums  most  closely  studied  were  those  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and 
the  City  of  London.  Colney  Hatch  supplied  the  largest  number  of 
facts ;  Hanwell  the  longest  period  of  inquiry.  Colney  Hatch  had  a 
history  of  24^  years,  and  a  record  of  12,539  cases ;  Hanwell  a  career 
of  44f  years,  with  10,887  cases;  Wandsworth  Asylum,  with  a  period 
of  34^  years,  gave  7,583  cases ;  the  City  of  London,  850  cases,  in  9f 
years  ;  and  Brookwood,  in  8^  years,  2,069  cases.  This  provided  me 
with  a  gross  total  of  33,928  cases,  which,  after  careful  sifting,  I  found 
to  represent,  as  nearly  as  could  be  determined,  25,850  patients.  I 
venture  to  think  this  total,  the  largest  population  as  yet  studied  for 
conditions  of  '  age,'  and  '  length  of  residence,'  in  an  asylum — both 
matters  of  high  moment — may  be  considered  to  supply  a  reasonably 
broad  basis  for  the  investigation  prosecuted  and  detailed.  What  I 
have  first  to  urge  will,  however,  relate  to  the  figures  in  the  Com- 
missioners' Reports. 

The  facts  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are,  briefly,  these: — In 
round  numbers  rather  under  27,000  persons  were  classed  as  insane  in 
1846,  whereas  in  1875  the  total  so  described  was  not  far  short  of 
64,000.  There  has  in  fact  been  an  apparent  increase  of  137'0  per 
cent,  in  about  thirty  years.  Meanwhile  the  population  enumerated 
in  1841  was  15,914,148,  and  the  census  of  1871  gave  22,712,266, 
an  increment  of  only  42-72.  Thus  the  increase  of  insanity  in  three 
comparable  decades  would  seem  to  be  94-28  per  cent,  greater  than 
that  of  the  population.  This  is  a  sufficiently  alarming  statement. 
The  question  I  propose  to  discuss  is :  has  the  formidable  rise  in 
numbers  returned  been  due  to  a  progressive  increase  of  mental 
disease,  or  is  it  not  in  part,  perhaps  mainly,  the  result  of  an  accumu- 
lation of  patients  ?  I  use  the  word  patients  advisedly,  because, 
owing  'to  the  loose  manner  in  which  the  returns  have  been  made,  it 
is  impossible  to  draw  the  very  obvious  and  necessary  distinction,  in 
all  statistics  of  disease,  between  cases  and  patients,  the  same  indi- 
viduals being  counted  again  and  again,  owing  to  the  neglect  to 
eliminate  '  transfers '  from  one  asylum  to  another,  and  even  '  read- 
missions '  to  the  same  institution  after  relapse.  How  important  this 
last  discrimination  would  be  will  appear  from  the  fact  that,  examining 
the  total  returns  for  the  public  asylums  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and 
the  City  of  London,  I  find  the  relapsed  cases  readmitted,  that  is, 
those  which  returned  to  the  same  asylums  from  which  they  had  been 
discharged  as  *  recovered,'  amounted  to  not  less  than  26  per  cent,  on 
the  total  of  the  so-called  cures ;  and  making  the  same  calculation 
for  all  the  county  and  borough  asylums  in  England  and  Wales  for 
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the  seven  years  1869—75,  I  find  the  proportion  is  36*00.  In  the  five 
years  1839-43  it  was  26-88.  In  order  to  glean  further  information 
about  this  apparent  increase,  we  must  study  the  Eeturns  somewhat 
closely,  and  it  will  simplify  the  task  if  we  take  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  one  which  precisely  covers  the  interval  between  two  formal 
enumerations  of  the  population.  Let  it  be  the  decade  extending 
from  1861  to  1871.  The  census  for  England  and  Wales  in  1861 
produced  a  grand  total  of  20,066,224,  that  of  1871  (the  last) 
22,712,266,  showing  an  increment  of  2,646,042,  or  13-19  per  cent. 
The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  report  the  gross  number  of  lunatics, 
idiots,  and  persons  of  unsound  mind  on  the  1st  of  January  1861  as 
39,647.  The  number  returned  on  the  1st  of  January  1871  was- 
56,755,  the  increase  being  17,108,  or  43-16  per  cent.  The  question 
is,  how  has  this  augmentation  of  numbers  occurred  ?  Cases  have 
been  added  to  the  number,  and  cases  have  been  discharged  on 
recovery,  as  not  recovered  but  harmless,  and  by  death. 

The  particulars  under  these  heads  need  only,  so  far  as  our  present 
inquiry  is  affected,  be  considered  in  relation  to  asylums,  hospitals, 
licensed  houses,  naval,  military,  and  criminal  institutions  for  the 
insane,  and  private  single  patients.  The  pauper  lunatics  in  work- 
houses and  with  friends  may  be  left  out  of  the  account.  New  or 
occurring  cases  of  insanity  were  not  to  any  considerable  extent  retained 
in  workhouses  during  the  period  named,  the  inmates  of  these  establish- 
ments being  chiefly  chronic  cases  discharged  from  the  asylums,  or 
cases  on  their  way  to  the  latter.  All  these  were,  however,  included 
in  the  grand  totals  of  lunatics  which  we  have  to  explain.2  The 
gross  number  of  cases  admitted  to  institutions  for  the  insane 
during  the  years  1861-70 — including,  as  we  have  said,  readmissions 
and  transfers — was  101,927,  making  a  total  number  of  141,574  cases 
under  treatment  in  the  period.  The  discharges  during  the  same 
years  numbered  on  recovery  34,716  ;  not  recovered,  including  trans- 
fers, 22,826  ;  by  death,  32,089— making  a  gross  total  of  89,631. 
Now,  deduct  this  last  number,  the  total  of  cases  discharged  from 
the  asylum  population  in  the  period,  from  the  total  of  new  and  old 
cases  added  to  it  during  the  time  specified — thus,  101,927  —  89,631 
=  12,296.  The  sum  12,296  of  the  increment  17,108,  or  71-87 
per  cent.,  is  directly  due  to  the  accumulation  of  cases,  that 
is,  to  the  fact  that  discharge  is  not  so  rapid  as  admission. 
It  is  a  new  and  practical  application  of  the  familiar  school  for- 
mula which  in  its  divers  shapes  used  to  prove  so  puzzling:  The 
quantity  of  water  in  a  cistern  at  a  given  time,  with  two  pipes,  the 

2  The  number  39,647  returned  for  1861  included  8,543  in  workhouses,  and  6,115 
paupers  with  friends.  The  like  figures  for  1871  were  12,161  and  7,331  respectively. 
These  are  large  figures  to  throw  out,  but  they  represent  patients  whose  condition 
was  not  subject  to  any  considerable  change,  and  it  is  impossible  to  follow  them  in 
the  Eeturns  with  anything  like  accuracy.  The  argument  is  not  greatly  affected  by 
discarding  them,  except  adversely. 
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one  supplying  it  in  a  larger  volume  than  the  other  allowed  to  escape. 
If  the  outlet  does  not  equal  the  inlet,  there  must  be  progressive 
accumulation. 

It  follows  from  this  that  71 '87  per  cent,  of  the  apparent  increase 
during  the  decade  we  are  considering,  being  plainly  due  to  accumula- 
tion, must  be  thrown  out  of  the  count.  There  remains  28-13  per 
cent,  to  deal  with.  The  increment  of  the  population  we  have  seen  to 
be  13' 19  per  cent,  during  the  ten  years,  so  that  the  actual  increase  at- 
tributed to  the  spread  of  insanity  is  14-94  in  the  period,  giving  a  mean 
increase  of  1-49  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  must,  I  think,  be  taken 
as  the  net  of  the  increase  during  the  years  between  1861-71,  although 
of  course  the  fact  remains  that  the  public  institutions  of  England 
and  Wales  contained  17,108  more  inmates  on  the  1st  of  January 
1871  than  on  the  1st  of  January  1861.  The  outcome  of  the  argu- 
ment so  far,,  accordingly,  tends  chiefly  to  show  that  no,  even  approxi- 
mate, estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  increase  of  insanity  by  com- 
paring two  periods,  without  closely  investigating  the  statistical 
history  of  the  interval  and  discounting  the  difference  between  the 
two  totals  for  the  effect  of  incidental  changes  in  the  population  of 
the  asylums,  and  for  the  net  increase  of  the  population  as  a  whole. 
This  will  seem  a  very  simple  matter  to  the  statistician,  but  it  in- 
volves considerations,  and  points  to  fallacies  of  inference,  too  com- 
monly overlooked. 

How  greatly  the  element  of  time  influences  the  growth  of  an 
asylum  population,  which  is  continually  changing,  may  be  demon- 
strated by  the  results  of  a  more  lengthy  analysis.  For  example,  the 
proportion  of  '  recoveries  '  in  the  county  and  borough  asylums  for 
the  twenty-two  years  1854-75  was  33-38  per  cent,  on  the  total 
number  under  treatment  during  that  period,  while  the  average 
annual  proportion  was  only  8-91  per  cent.  The  deaths  in  the  same 
years  were,  for  the  gross,  31-91  per  cent,  on  the  total  number  treated, 
though  the  average  was  only  8'42  per  annum.  Conversely,  of  course, 
a  small  yearly  average  builds  up  a  great  total.  The  explanation  of 
these  inverse  phenomena  will  be  obvious  when  it  is  remembered  that 
by  extending  the  period  we  include  the  mean  duration  of  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  which  appear  on  both  sides  of  the  account  as 
admissions  and  discharges,  and,  so  to  say,  fall  out  of  the  base  upon 
which  the  percentage  is  calculated,  or  rise  from  the  value  of  annual 
percentages  to  that  of  whole  integers  in  the  sum  of  the  aggregate. 
This  is  a  point  of  no  novelty,  but  great  interest  and  importance  in 
vital  statistics.  The  limit  beyond  which  any  group  of  cases  admitted 
will  fall  out  of  the  calculation  by  natural  exhaustion  must  vary  with 
the  disease.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  normal  life,  if  I  may  thus 
describe  it,  of  a  case  of  insanity,  so  far  as  residence  in  an  asylum  is 
concerned,  should  be  estimated  at  nearly  nine  years,  where  the  popu- 
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lation  studied  is  a  large  one,  and  the  period  surveyed  covers  three  or 
four  decades. 

This  brings  me  to  the  special  set  of  figures  to  which  I  particu- 
larly wish  to  direct  attention.     Struck  by  the  great  moment  of  this 
question  of  time,  or  length,  of  residence  in  asylums,  I  have  investi- 
gated the  asylum  history  of  20,970  discharges,  9,327   on  recovery, 
and  11,643  by  death,  from  the  public  asylums  of  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
and  the  City  of  London,  during  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  1841  to 
1875.     These  cases  have  been  extracted  from  the  annual  reports  of 
the  several  institutions,  and  closely  checked  to  eliminate  any  sources 
of  error  in  the  calculation.     They   are  grouped  under  the  several 
heads  recovery  or  death,  after  '  six  months  or  less '  of  residence  in  the 
asylum,  *  between  six  and  twelve  months,'  '  between  one  and  two 
years,'  *  between   two   and   three   years,'   and   4  above   three   years.' 
This  last-mentioned  class,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  chronic 
cases  it  includes,  may  be  taken  to  mean  more  than  five  years  of 
residence.  The  period  is  broken  up  for  convenience  into  quinquenniads 
thus,  1841-45,  1846-50,  &c.,  to  the  end  of  1875.     The  following 
notable   changes   have   taken   place.      The   discharges   within   '  six 
months '  from  admission,  which  constituted  35-75  of  the  whole  dis- 
charges in  1841-45,  stood  at  43-21  in  1871-75.      The  cures  within 
six  months,  which  in   1841-45    formed  46'29  of  the  whole  cures, 
had  risen  to  54-48  in  1871-75,  while  the    corresponding  deaths  of 
the  same  periods  rose  from  29-25   to    31-51  of  the  whole  deaths. 
The  discharges  between  six  and  twelve  months  rose  from  18-33  in 
1841-45  to  20-48  in  1871-75,  but  the  cures  fell  from  31-16  to  27-38, 
and  the  deaths  rose  from  10-42  to    13-32.      The  discharges  after 
between  one  and  two  years'  residence,  fell  from  16-97  in  1841-45,  to 
12-20  in  1871-75,  the  cures  falling  from   15-43  to  10-37,  and  the 
deaths  from  17*92    to  14-11.      The  discharges  'between  two   and 
three  years '  after  admission,  which  constituted  9'39  of  the  whole 
discharges  in  1841-45,  sank  to  5-12  in  1871-75,  the  cures  being- 
reduced   from  4-15  to  2-83,  and   the  deaths  from    12-61   to  7*50. 
Meanwhile,  the  discharges  after  more  than  three  years'  residence  in 
the  asylum,  which,  as  I  have  said,  means  practically  more  than  five 
years,  fell  from  19-57  to  18-98,  the  corresponding  proportions  of  cures 
and  deaths,  however,  rising,  the  cures  from  2-97  in  1841—45  to  4*94  in 
1871-75,  and  the  deaths  from  29-80  in  the  first  quinquenniad  to 
33-56  in  the  last.     Taking  the  results  of  the  analysis  as  a  whole,  it 
appears  that,  while  in   1841-45  the  cures  were  38-12  of  the  total 
discharges,  and  the  deaths  61-88,  in  1871-75  the  cures  were  50-94, 
and  the  deaths  49-06.     This  last  fact  shows  a  salutary  change  in 
the  proportional  relation  of  cures  and  deaths.     It  is,  however,  with 
the  discharges  as  a  whole  that  we  are  principally  interested ;  and, 
with  a  view  to  make  the  history  of  these  more  clear,  I  have  taken 
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out  the  deaths  separately  and  thrown  them  into  different  periods  with 
the  following  results : — 


Under 

Six  to 

One  to 

Two  to 

Above 

Years 

Six  Months 

Twelve  Months 

Two  Years 

Three  Years 

Three  Years 

1841-45    . 

29-25 

10-42 

17-92 

12-61 

29-80 

1846-55    . 

33-14 

15-23 

16-26 

9-00 

26-37 

1856-65    . 

33-41 

1254 

14-04 

7-68 

32-33 

1866-75    . 

30-15 

12-37 

14-39 

7-65 

35-44 

It  will  be  evident  at  a  glance  that,  so  far  as  the  cases  terminating  in 
death  are  concerned,  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  length  of  time 
these  patients  live  in  the  asylums,  and  consequently  in  the  number 
of  times  they  are  counted  in  the  annual  census  of  the  insane,  thereby 
keeping  up  the  appearance  of,  and  giving  apparent  ground  for  the 
belief  in,  an  increase  which  I  venture  to  think  cannot  be  proved 
to  exist.  The  evidence  supplied  by  the  cures  is  not  so  trustworthy 
as  that  furnished  by  the  deaths,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  not  less 
than  2  6 '00  per  cent,  of  the  discharges  on  recovery  reappear  in  the 
1  admissions '  of  the  same  asylums  as  '  relapsed  cases,'  besides  the 
very  considerable  numbers  admitted  to  asylums  where  they  are 
unknown,  helping  to  swell  the  total  of  supposed  increase  and 
mislead. 

There  is  another  matter  of  interest  to  which  I  may  here  allude, 
namely,  the  element  of  age.  For  some  unaccountable  reason  this 
essential  factor  in  the  numerical  estimation  of  mental  disease  has 
been  ignored  by  the  Commissioners  until  quite  recently — indeed, 
until  after  I  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  subject — 
although  it  would  probably  be  vanity  on  my  part  to  suppose  any 
representation  of  mine  could  have  influenced  the  authorities  at 
Whitehall.  It  has  not  been  easy  to  -obtain  even  a  fairly  approximate 
estimate  of  the  ages  of  patients  in  county  and  borough  asylums, 
and  practically  no  information  of  any  kind  can  be  gleaned  at  the 
private  asylums,  or  licensed  houses.  Nevertheless,  by  searching  the 
annual  reports  and  taking  out  the  numbers,  at  each  age,  under^careful 
restrictions,  rejecting  the  doubtful  and  unknown  cases,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  average  ages  '  on  admission '  to  the  asylums 
of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  the  City  of  London,  for  thirty-six  years, 
those  at '  recovery '  for  twenty-four  years,  and  at  '  death  '  for  twenty-six 
years.  As  the  number  of  cases  is  very  large,  and  the  risks  of  error 
have  been  minimised,  I  think  the  results  may  be  trusted.  They  are 
these: — In  1840  the  average  age  on  admission  was  36'5,  on  recovery 
37'0,  at  death  44-5.  Passing  to  the  year  1853,  since  which  date  the 
information  has  been  collected  for  each  year,  the  average  age  on 
admission  was  38'6,  on  recovery  39*3,  at  death  44-8.  In  1875  it  was 
42*8  on  admission,  40*4  on  recovery,  and  51*6  at  death.  The  greatest 
rise  has  been  in  the  age  at  death,  which  represents  an  extension  of 
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7-1  years.  The  difference  between  the  average  age  on  admission  in 
1853,  and  that  at  death  in  the  same  year,  was  6*2  ;  the  corresponding 
difference  in  1875  was  8-8.  In  1853  the  age  at  admission  was  lower 
than  that  at  recovery  by  '7,  and  than  that  at  death  by  6'2  in  1875. 
The  average  age  on  admission  was,  in  1875,  higher  than  that  at 
recovery  by  2-4,  while  the  average  age  at  death  stood  above  that  on 
admission  by  8'8.  These  facts,  together,  indicate  an  increased  pro- 
portion of  inmates  above  the  age  of  probable  recovery,  if  not,  also, 
of  possible  benefit.  The  average  proportional  age  on  admission 
of  32,026  cases,  in  thirty-six  years,  was  39*3  ;  that  of  26,305  cases, 
on  recovery,  in  twenty-four  years,  was  36'3  ;  and  that  of  29,038 
patients  dying,  in  twenty-six  years,  47 '6. 

I  think  it  will  be  apparent,  on  a  careful  study  of  these  figures, 
not  only  that  the  proportion  of  elderly  persons  in  asylums  is  increas- 
ing, but  that  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  the  deaths  are  those 
of  individuals  who  have  practically  been  sent  into  the  asylums,  to 
die,  or  have  grown  old  there,  and,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  been 
repeatedly  reckoned  as  units  in  the  sum  of  that  increase  of  insanity 
by  which  so  many  economists  have  been  scared.  The  weight  of  the 
argument,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  making  these  data  intelligible,  will,  I 
am  convinced,  be  held  to  lie  against  the  presumption  that  any  great 
increase,  beyond  what  must  be  anticipated  as  the  insane  popula- 
tion grows,  has  actually  occurred.  Many  essential  features  of  this 
question  have  been  disregarded,  and  fallacies  of  inference  have  been 
accepted,  of  a  piece  with  that  astounding  misconception  which  for 
some  time  prevailed  as  to  the  preponderance  of  females  affected 
with  insanity,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  there  are  always  more  women 
than  men  in  the  population,  and  therefore  an  equal  incidence  of 
disease  must  produce  a  one-sided  result.  The  following  tabular 
summary  will  show,  at  a  glance,  how  the  sexes  were  represented  in 
the  population  of  33,928  cases  we  have  been  examining : — 
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Females 
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Females 

Males 

Females 
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Females 
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16,854 

17,074 

4,684 

5,099 

6,994 

5,321 

27-79 

29-86 

41-50 

31-16 

The  cause  of  the  small  annual  increment  which  we  have  reduced 
to  1*49  per  cent.,  and  which  in  process  of  the  ten  years  1861-71 
raised  the  asylum  population  14*94  per  cent,  (since  that  date  of  course 
raising  it  proportionally  higher)  may  now  be  investigated  First 
allow  me  to  state  briefly  two  propositions.  If  anything  like  energy 
is  engaged  in  the  transfer  of  the  insane  to  asylums,  the  population  of 
these  institutions  must  obviously  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  general 
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population  as  a  whole.  The  number  of  the  insane  is  smaller  than 
that  of  the  community,  and  every  unit  taken  from  the  general  popu- 
lation and  added  to  the  asylum  population  counts  for  more  than  unit 
— as  much  more  as  the  great  body  of  the  community  is  larger  than 
the  small  body  of  the  insane.  One  per  cent,  on  the  general  popu- 
lation may  reckon  many  per  cent,  on  the  asylum  population !  Of 
course  this  has  no  bearing  on  computations  showing  the  ratio  per 
10,000  of  lunatics  to  the  population — for  example,  in  1859,  18-67 ; 
in  1865,  21-73;  in  1875,  26'64 — but  it  is  a  consideration  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  out  of  memory,  especially  in  discussions 
as  to  the  policy  of  extending  asylum-accommodation  for  the  insane. 
The  calculations  set  out  in  Table  1 1  of  the  Commissioners'  annual  re- 
ports prove  that  the  increment  of  the  ratio  above  that  of  the  population 
has  been  from  18-67  to  26-64  in  the  period  1859-75,  i.e.  7-97  with 
a  mean  barely  -47.  And  yet  we  hear  of  an  alarming  increase  calling 
for  vast  expenditure  and  costly  reforms  !  A  very  little  careful  inquiry 
would  tend  to  curb  the  impetuous  haste  of  justices  and  authorities 
who  mistake  the  artificially  created  need  of  accommodation  for  an 
overwhelming  and  inexorable  demand.  Now  let  me  lay  down  my 
second  premise,  namely:  If  any  asylum  which  does  not  already 
contain  all  the  old  or  chronic  cases  receives  the  recent  or  occurring 
cases  of  insanity  in  the  district  to  its  wards,  the  number  of  its  in- 
mates must  inevitably  increase  at  a  greater  rate  proportionally  than 
the  total  number  of  the  insane.  The  new  cases  of  any  disease  are 
the  crop,  and  these  must  be  calculated  upon  the  total  of  previous,  or 
existing,  cases,  to  measure  the  increase.  This  strikes  at  the  core  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  fallacy  and  cause  of  misconception.  The 
Commissioners  return  the  number  of  certified  lunatics,  and  that 
number  bears  a  small  increasing  proportion  to  the  growing  popula- 
tion, but  the  ^number  so  returned  does  not  consist  of  new  cases. 
Not  only  are  the  readmissions  and  transfers  counted  more  than  once, 
in  a  period  of  three  years  probably  more  than  twice — I  estimate  that 
every  true  case  of  recurrent  disease  reckons  for  nearly  three — but  the 
multitude  of  imbecile  or  slightly  refractory  persons  of  advanced  age, 
and  the  eccentric  people  of  various  grades  in  society,  whom  it  is  con- 
venient to  treat  as  insane,  with  the  not  inconsiderable  class  of  persons 
who  attract  attention  and  are  sent  into  asylums  during  temporary 
paroxysms  of  delirium  dependent  on  physical  disease — :for  example, 
the  puerperal  state,  and  after  bouts  of  excessive  indulgence  in  intoxi- 
cants— and  who  do  not  always  recover  speedily  when  surrounded  by 
lunatics,  or,  if  they  do,  are  nevertheless  counted  as  insane,  combine 
to  augment  the  grand  total  with  its  proportional  increase.  If  any 
unprejudiced  person  will  glance  again]  at  the  figures  given  above,  and 
showing  the  large  increase  of  so-called  '  cures '  within  six  months 
(which  may  be  a  few  days),  he  will,  I  venture  to  think,  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  cases  BO  '  cured ' 
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were  in  fact  instances  of  disturbance,  which  only  needed  rest  to  subside 
without  treatment.  I  do  not  say  that  these  cases  were  not  benefited 
by  being  sent  to  asylums.  Many  doubtless  were,  but  not  all,  and  few 
of  the  class  to  which  I  refer  are,  in  any  sense,  cases  of  mental  disease 
or  advisedly  so  classed.  This  is  a  reflection  essential  to  the  interests 
of  economy,  the  due  protection  of  the  subject,  and  scientific  truth. 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  on  the  bases  of  a  judgment  not  hastily 
formed,  that  the  crowding  of  imbecile  paupers,  troublesome  old  people 
of  both  sexes  and  all  grades,  eccentric,  delirious,  and  indolent  men, 
especially  persons  with  '  fads '  and  '  crazes,'  harmless  enough  but 
sufficiently  strange  for  the  purposes  of  a  certificate,  fully  accounts 
for  the  so-called  increase  of  insanity,  and  is  the  cause  of  much 
trouble,  expense,  and  wrong. 

The  Medical  Superintendents  of  Asylums  are  ceaselessly  com- 
plaining of  the  small  proportion  of  cases  under  their  care,  in  respect 
to  which  there  is  the  smallest  prospect  of  improvement.  How  can  it 
be  otherwise,  while  these  establishments  are  convenient  lumber-houses 
for  helpless  and  intractable  paupers,  and  the  State  offers  a  premium 
of  four  shillings  a  head  per  week  for  all  the  cases  the  guardians  and 
their  officers,  with  the  approval  of  the  justices — who  are  the]  legally 
constituted  promoters  of  splendid  county  and  borough  asylums  for  the 
insane — choose  to  send  into  them  ?  The  community  is  not  aware  to 
what  a  serious  extent  the  dominant  mania  for  public  asylum  building 
and  crowding  reacts  on  the  commercial  enterprise  of  private  asylum 
keeping.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  any  considerable  change  will  be 
effected  in  the  practical  working  of  the  lunacy  question  until  the 
whole  subject  of  insanity  as  a  disease,  and  as  a  ground  of  legal  dis- 
ability, has  been  placed  on  a  new  and  rational  footing.  Each  year 
somebody  discovers  a  new  form  or  variety  of  mental  disease,  or  gives 
a  wider  interpretation  to  an  old  definition.  It  may  be  convenient  to 
extend  the  number  of  excuses  for  wrong-doing  and  to  multiply  pleas 
of  irresponsibility  ;  but  every  effort  of  charity  in  this  direction  recoils 
upon  society,  and  what  is  one  man's  safety  is  another's  danger.  A 
sober  and  intelligent  effort  to  fix  the  legal  features  of  this  Protean 
malady  is  indispensable,  unless  the  Legislature  is  far-sighted  enough 
to  put  an  end,  once  and  for  ever,  to  the  uncanny  association  of  disease 
with  disability,  that  fundamental  error  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
anomaly  of  arming  medical  men  with  the  power  of  making  commit- 
ments to  custody  and  imprisonment,  and  entrusting  to  irresponsible 
people  generally  the  privilege  of  keeping  private  gaols. 

It  is  not.  perhaps,  indispensable,  but  it  would  be  well,  as  a  proof 
of  thought  and  earnestness,  that  every  critic  who  comes  forward  to 
impugn  the  efficiency  of  an  existing  system  of  administration  should 
propose  a  remedy.  Few  will  succeed  in  the  task^of  reconstruction,  but 
any  one  may,  by  dint  of  hard  thinking,  excogitate  an  idea.  The 
following  is  my  contribution  to  the  mass  of  suggestions  for  reform. 
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I  sketched  it  briefly  in  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
1877-8,  and  it  is  developed  at  length  in  the  work  to  which  I  have 
already  referred. 

1 .  Give  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  power  to  enforce  their  recom- 
mendations on  all  proprietors,  keepers,  and  officers,  of  asylums.     The 
Board  which  has  grown  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
may  be  trusted.     Its  noble  work  has  entitled  it  to  public  confidence. 

2.  Allow  cases  of  mental  excitement  or  disease  to  be  sent  to  an 
hospital  for  the  insane,  just  as  a  sick  person  is  sent  to  an  hospital,  or 
treated  at  home,  for  bodily  maladies,  without  certificate.,  but  require 
that  within  eighteen  hours  of  receiving  the  patient  or  commencing 
the  treatment  at  home,  the  medical  man  shall  report  the  case  to  the 
Commissioners,  who  shall  forthwith  issue  their  order  to  a  duly  qualified 
expert,  not  in  practice  or  paid  by  fee,  to  visit  the  patient  and  make  a 
proper  return  to  Whitehall,  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  Commissioners 
will  sanction  removal  to  an  asylum  or  direct  discharge  from  confine- 
ment. 

3.  Let  the  same  official  who  has  acted  for  the  Commissioners  in 
this  matter  of  diagnosis  watch  the  case,  seeing  it  at  short  intervals  until 
ended  by  recovery  or  death,  thus  keeping  the  individual  patient  under 
personal  observation  instead  of  merging  him  or  her  in  a  crowd. 

4.  The  medical  officers  of  health  might  conveniently  be  empowered 
with  this  duty  of  certifying  and  inspecting  within  their  districts.     A 
proof  of  special  study  should  be  required,  and  could  be  readily  obtained. 
The  new  duty  would  rapidly  create  a  new  interest  in  the  subject  of 
insanity ;  and  the  universities  would  examine  in  lunacy,  granting 
special  diplomas,  as  they  are  beginning  to  act  with  regard  to  the 
subject  of  State  medicine  and  public  health. 

The  scheme  proposed  is  not  a  costly  one,  and  if  it  be  supplemented 
by  placing  private  asylums  on  a  public  footing,  their  proprietors 
holding  State  bonds  for  the  money  invested,  and  their  officers  being 
paid  by  salary  out  of  a  central  fund,  the  whole  matter  may  be  set  on 
•a  better  basis ;  one  of  which,  I  think,  there  will  be  little  cause  to 
•complain,  either  on  the  score  of  safety  or  of  prudence. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  I  should  like  to  ask  attention,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  for  two  of  the  financial  and  administrative  con- 
sequences to  which  the  policy  of  constructing  palatial  establish- 
ments has  given  rise.  Take  first  the  cost  of  public  asylums.  In 
Middlesex  alone,  up  to  the  year  1875,  before  the  third  asylum,  at 
Banstead,  was'commenced,  a  total  of  7  88,302Z.  4s.  9d.  had  been  expended. 
I  find  in  the  annual  reports  of  Hanwell,  which  was  opened  in  1831, 
entries  of  outlay  to  the  extent  of  348,754£.  5s.  Gd.  3  under  the  several 
heads  '  building,'  c  repairs  and  alterations,'  '  furniture,'  &c.  This  of 
course  includes  the  first  cost  of  land  and  construction.  At  Colney  Hatch, 

s  The  sums  expended  in  1860  and  1863  arc  not  included.     They  would  probably 
add  upwards  of  10,0001.  to  the  total. 
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which  was  opened  in  1851,  439,547?.  19s.  3d.  had  been  laid  out  in 
the  same  way,  and  since  1875  there  is  the  third  asylum,  above  men- 
tioned, for  which  the  ratepayers  are  again  taxed.  In  Surrey,  up  to  the 
end  of  1875,  Wandsworth  cost  248,652£.  2s.  8cZ.,  and  Brookwood 
130,072Z.  2s.  Id.,  together  378,724L  4s.  9d. ;  and  now  a  third  and 
costly  institution  is  in  progress  for  that  county  also.  The  City  of 
London  has  devoted  a  considerable  sum  to  the  same  object.  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain  the  first  cost  of  the  asylum  at  Stone,  but  the 
annual  reports  show  that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  10,204£.  4s.  Id. 
was  expended  in  enlarging,  replenishing,  and  beautifying  this  home 
of  the  insane.  All  this  is  exclusive  of  the  enormous  cost  of  licensed 
houses  kept  up,  partly  at  least,  for  the  sake  of  the  paupers  boarded 
in  them,  and  practically  at  the  charge  of  the  ratepayers. 

Turning  to  the  annual  outlay,  without  loading  these  pages  with 
details,  I  may  point  out  that,  whereas  the  expenditure  per  head  for 
inmates  of  asylums  has  risen  14*2  per  cent,  since  1856,  to  the  end  of 
1875,  or  15-2  per  cent,  during  the  ten  years  1864-5 — 1874-5,  only 
9*9  per  cent,  of  the  increase  has  gone  to  feed  the  patient,  and  15'7 
per  cent,  to  clothe  him !  Meanwhile  every  comfort  and  luxury  is 
lavished  on  the  insane  in  their  confinement,  and  the  improvements 
in  '  treatment '  are  so  many  and  humane,  that  while  the  increased 
proportion  of  cures  is  no  way  remarkable,  life  in  an  asylum  has  come 
to  be,  for  the  pauper  at  least,  almost  preferable  to  a  self-supporting 
existence  in  the  outer  world.  The  chief  cause  of  offence  seems  to  be 
that  an  asylum  is  now,  as  always,  a  house  full  of  mad  people,  or 
persons  claiming  the  irresponsibility  of  lunacy ;  and  it  is  just  as  easy 
as  ever  to  get  in,  and  as  difficult  to  achieve  an  escape,  with  brain 
and  character  intact.  I  question  whether  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  has  not  been  written  about  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
insane.  I  fancy  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  grievous  complain- 
ings of  the  hardworking  sane  people  outside  should  command  atten- 
tion ;  and  in  furtherance  of  that  true  and  wise,  though  generous  and 
benevolent,  economy  in  which  their  interests  are  bound  up,  I  venture 
to  ask  consideration  for  the  figures,  and  reflections,  I  have  tried  to  set 
forth.  My  inferences  may  be  faulty,  but  the  facts  submitted  will  stand 
the  test  of  a  close  scrutiny. 

J.  MORTIMER-GRANVILLE. 
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LEGISLATION. 


THERE  has  always  been  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  in 
favour  of  codes  and  systems,  whether  the  laws  of  currency  and  bank- 
ing in  the  three  kingdoms,  or  those  appertaining  to  the  liability  of 
shareholders  and  partners  in  trading  companies,  contain  the  greatest 
amount  of  anomaly  and  absurdity.  No  better  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  confused  state  of  our  banking  legislation  than  by  examining  the 
following  propositions  of  Sir  James  Stephen  as  to  the  existing 
statutes  affecting  joint-stock  banks,  private  banks,  banks  of  issue, 
and  non-issuing  banks,  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons'  Select 
Committee  in  1875. 

First.  The  Bank  of  England  may  issue  notes  for  not  less  than 
five  pounds  throughout  England,  upon  the  conditions  of  the  Act  of 
1844. 

Secondly.  Private  banks  in  any  part  of  England  and  joint-stock 
banks  sixty-five  miles  from  London,  and  having  no  establishments  in 
London,  and  having  issued  notes  on  the  6th  of  May,  1844,  may  issue 
notes  not  less  than  five  pounds,  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the 
Bank  Act  of  1844. 

Thirdly.  Every  private  banker  who  fails  or  discontinues  business, 
and  every  private  banker  increasing  his  partners  above  six,  loses  his 
right  to  issue  notes. 

Fourthly.  Both  private  and  joint-stock  banks  before  mentioned 
may  have  agents  in  London  for  the  payment  of  the  notes  which  they 
issue. 

Fifthly.  No  joint-stock  bank  which  issues  notes  anywhere,  except 
the  joint-stock  banks  specified  in  Proposition  ii.,  may  carry  on  .busi- 
ness in  any  part  of  England. 

Sixthly.  Any  joint-stock  bank  which  does  not  issue  notes  any- 
where may  carry  on  all  other  branches  of  banking  business,  except 
the  issue  of  notes,  in  any  part  of  England. 

The  series  of  Acts  upon  which  this  anomalous  state  of  the  law  is 
founded  partly  arises  from  the  gradual  encroachment  upon  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England,  partly  from  the  advisability 
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of  instituting  banks  in  England  similar  to  those  in  Scotland, 
which  Lord  Liverpool  pointed  out  in  1825,  and  partly  from  the 
successful  defence  set  up  by  the  Scotch  banks  to  the  attempt  then 
made  to  reduce  their  issue  to  the  same  limits  as  that  of  England. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Scotch  banks  have  secured  for  themselves 
the  legal  privilege  of  issuing  notes  with  the  actual  monopoly  of 
banking  business,  while  it  is  alleged  that  they  have,  against  the 
letter  of  the  various  statutes  (according  to  Sir  James  Stephen),  and 
against  the  spirit  of  them  according  to  most  other  authorities,  set 
up  banks  in  London  and  other  parts  of  England,  competing  with 
existing  English  banks  which  are  restricted  as  to  their  issue  and  do 
not  enjoy  a  similar  monopoly.  This  incursion  of  the  Scotch  banks 
led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Select  Committee  which  collected  the 
evidence  from  which  the  propositions  of  Sir  James  Stephen  are  taken. 
This  evidence,  though  given  some  time  previous  to  the  occurrences 
of  the  past  year,  is  so  complete  as  to  make  it  useless,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  delay,  to  seek  for  any  additional  information.  It  does 
not,  however,  contain  an  account  of  the  nature  of  shareholders' 
liabilities.  The  anomalies  connected  with  this  subject  are  perhaps 
more  startling  than  those  connected  with  the  restrictions  of  issuing 
notes  or  of  the  establishment  of  banks. 

Previous  to  1826  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Crown  had  the  power 
to  grant  charters  of  incorporation  to  companies  carrying  with  them 
rights  other  than  those  of  limited  liability :  that  is  to  say,  that  a 
company  was  either  on  the  footing  of  a  simple  partnership,  or  had  all 
the  rights  of  a  pure  corporation. 

Subsequently  to  1826  several  Acts  were  passed  empowering  the 
Crown  to  grant  charters  embodying  some  corporate  rights  unaccom- 
panied by  those  of  limited  liability,  but  since  1844  there  has  been 
a  tendency  in  all  Companies'  Acts  to  the  establishment  of  the  principle 
of  limited  liability  in  all  commercial  bodies. 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  notwithstanding  the  expectations 
that  have  been  generally  formed,  has  apparently  no  present  intention 
of  pledging  itself  to  any  great  and  comprehensive  scheme  for  the 
consolidation  of  Bank  Acts,  or  for  the  remedy  of  the  larger  evils  from 
which  shareholders  suffer  in  respect  to  their  liability.  All  that  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  has  promised  as  yet  is  a  Bill  dealing  with  a 
minute  particular  in  the  Limited  Liability  Acts,  a  Bankruptcy  Bill, 
and  an  alteration,  not  retrospective,  in  the  law  regarding  trustees. 

Such  being  the  proposals  of  Government  to  remedy  the  existing 
confusions,  it  may  be  well  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  one  or  two 
of  the  points  which  are  sure  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  crop  up 
during  the  debates  or  in  the  investigation  of  these  comparatively 
small  matters. 

The  Government  may  not  intend  to  deal  with  the  currency, 
the  law  of  partnership,  or  the  detection  and  punishment  of  fraud ; 
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but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  independent  members  will  take  the 
opportunity  to  ventilate  all  these  questions  as  well  as  that  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Criminal  prosecutions  in  cases  of  commercial  fraud  in  this  coun- 
try are  apt  to  go  by  fits  and  starts  ;  sensation  trials  take  place  at 
the  call  of  an  angry  public ;  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  real 
authors  and  inventors  of  fraudulent  schemes  find  their  way  into  the 
dock.  Some  unfortunate  dupe  or  over-sanguine'  capitalist  becomes 
the  scapegoat  of  the  sins  of  others. 

The  extravagance  and  unfairness  of  the  bankruptcy  administration 
are  hard  upon  both  creditors  and  debtors ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  these  evils  arise  from  the  vices  of  the  law  or  from  the  com- 
plicated state  of  our  commerce  and  social  system. 

The  observations  I  am  about  to  make  will  be  confined  principally 
to  currency  and  the  law  of  liability,  and  to  certain  proposals  for  the 
more  efficient  audit  of  banks,  which  have  been  lately  much  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  Palgrave,  editor  of  the  Economist  and  Banker's  Magazine,  in 
republishing  certain  articles  which  had  already  appeared  in  the  former 
paper,  and  a  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  for  December,  who,  though 
anonymous,  can  be  no  other  than  a  gentleman  as  well  known  in  the 
economical  and  statistical  world  as  Mr.  Palgrave,  have  propounded  the 
views  they  entertain  on  what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  and  the  lessons 
which  may  be  learned  from  recent  events. 

Before  discussing  their  propositions  it  will  be  right,  I  presume, 
for  the  sake  of  form,  to  begin  by  stating  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  present  condition  of  commercial  affairs.  Some  four  years  ago  I 
published  a  pamphlet  on  banking  and  currency,  and  in  it  I  distin- 
guished between  a  bankers'  panic  and  a  panic  in  any  other  branch  of 
trade ;  and  according  to  that  definition  I  now  venture  to  assert  that 
we  have  been  passing  through  what  I  then  called  a  bankers'  panic, 
which  is  accompanied  or  caused  by  a  general  fall  of  prices,  by  a 
want  of  profit  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  country, 
including  the  bread  and  beef  manufacture  called  agriculture,  and, 
saddest  of  all,  by  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  landlords'  rents. 

Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie,  who  seems  to  recommend  the  study  of  political 
economy  in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Newman  and  Jomini,  and  of  war  and 
religion  in  those  of  Adam  Smith,  assures  us  we  are  quite  wrong  in 
supposing  that  there  are  recurring  cycles  of  commercial  distress  and 
prosperity,  or  that  there  are  fresh  generations  of  knaves  and  fools,  who 
grow  up  and  prey  upon  one  another,  regardless  of  the  lessons  which 
have  been  learned  by  those  who  have  gone  before  them. 

According  to  my  experience  of  commercial  accidents  and  pheno- 
mena, it  seems  clear  enough  that  these  cycles  do  recur,  and  that  a 
succession  of  knaves  and  fools  appears  with  astonishing  regularity. 
No  legislation  is  likely  to  remedy  this ;  yet,  every  time  these  disastess 
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are  of  so  general  a  character  as  to  bring  about  widespread  ruin  and 
desolation,  an  eager  appeal  is  made  to  the  Legislature  and  Government 
to  provide  a  cure. 

If  the  Government,  or  any  member  of  it,  has  the  time,  sufficient 
interest  in  the  question,  and  sufficient  influence  in  Parliament  to 
impress  his  views  upon  it,  some  good  results  ensue ;  but  the  larger 
number  of  inquiries  end  in  nothing  but  boundless  Blue  Books,  or 
in  the  ventilation  of  endless  crotchets.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  abuses  arising  out  of  the  currency  were  supposed  to  be  the 
origin  of  all  commercial  mischief.  The  paramount  importance  at- 
tributed to  this  cause  arose  from  the  enforced  suspension  of  cash 
payments  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  resumption  in  1819, 
and  the  stoppage  of  most  country  banks  of  issue  in  1825. 

The  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  now  proposes  to  effect  a  great 
counter  revolution  in  the  currency  law  of  the  country,  and  desires  to 
repeal  the  Acts  of  1844  and  1845,  in  order  to  enable  all  banks  to 
circulate  as  many  notes  as  they  please,  on  condition  of  depositing 
security  for  the  amount  of  their  issue.  This  proposal  appears  to  me 
to  be  very  similar  to  that  of  the  anti-vaccinators.  All  these  persons 
are  vaccinated,  probably  few  of  them  have  had  the  small-pox,  and 
still  fewer  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  statistics  of  the  disease 
before  vaccination  was  discovered ;  but  they  carefully  read  (or  write) 
the  complaints  of  the  few  people  injured  by  vaccination,  or  of  those 
who  are  worried  by  the  incidents  of  the  law. 

So  it  is  with  these  would-be  paper-money  dealers.  They  have 
had  no  experience  of  the  evils  which  arose  from  an  unlimited  issue, 
they  ignore  the  list  of  issuing  banks  which  suspended  between  1800 
and  1825,  and  they  forget  the  number  of  innocent  people  who  lost 
their  money  from  the  non-payment  of  the  notes ;  but  they  see  the 
evils  which  have  occurred  in  commerce  since  paper  coining  has  been 
restricted,  and  from  these  they  infer  a  need  for  bank  notes. 

I  should,  of  course,  be  very  glad  if  we  could  do  without  currency 
discussions  in  the  inquiries  now  imminent.  But  I  admit  this  to  be 
impossible,  since  no  legislation  connected  with  the  recent  failures  in 
Scotland  can  be  brought  about  without  an  examination  into  the  present 
state  of  the  Scotch  circulation,  nor  can  we  simplify  the  liability  laws 
of  English  banks  without  some  notice  being  taken  of  the  English  local 
note  system.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  Scotch  banks  have  a 
monopoly  of  circulation  and  of  banking,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
all  persons  in  Scotland  being  used  to  the  paper  money  which  there 
passes  current,  no  one  is  able  to  understand  a  bank  without  a  print- 
ing press.  Ail  Scotch  banks  are  theoretically  issuers  of  bank  notes 
payable  on  demand  in  gold,  and  are  responsible  for  their  own  notes 
only.  In  a  disaster  such  as  that  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  the  ruin 
which  has  fallen  on  the  shareholders,  and  the  inconvenience  which 
the  creditors  are  suffering,  would  have  extended  to  their  own  note- 
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holders  if  the  remaining  banks  had  not  protected  the  circulation,  as 
they  did  in  1857  in  the  case  of  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland. 

In  practice,  therefore,  any  person  holding  a  note  in  Scotland 
holds  not  a  note  of  this  bank  or  that,  but  a  note  of  the  joint  solidarity 
of  all  the  banks  in  Scotland ;  and  this  responsibility  might,  we  do 
not  say  it  will,  cause  the  directors  of  those  institutions  to  question 
the  advisability  of  maintaining  the  right  of  coining  paper  money. 
Notwithstanding  the  desire  of  certain  persons  to  abolish  the  Act  of 
1844,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  private  and  joint-stock  bankers 
in  England  would  accept  the  privilege  of  the  printing  press,  ac- 
companied by  the  joint  solidarity  which,  in  practice,  and  in  the 
comparatively  limited  area  of  Scotland,  is  accepted.  If  this  joint 
solidarity  of  all  the  Scotch  banks  for  their  neighbours'  circulation  had 
not  existed,  some  judicial  decision  would  have  been  sought  for  to 
ascertain  what  claims  existed  on  the  gold  reserves  of  Scotland.  The 
Act  of  1 845  provides  that '  it  shall  be  lawful  for  every  such  banker  to 
continue  to  issue  his  own  bank  notes  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so 
certified  and  of  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  held  by  such 
banker  at  the  head  office.'  There  is  not  a  word  about  the  special 
destination  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  of  an  amount  of  securities 
equal  to  the  certified  issue ;  nor  are  they  set  apart,  as  at  the  Bank  of 
England.  When  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  stopped  in  1857,  and 
the  Glasgow  Bank  in  1878,  the  note-holders  had  no  occasion  to  in- 
quire whether  the  stock  of  gold  held  according  to  the  Act  was  or  was 
not  especially  ear-marked  for  their  payment,  or  whether  an  amount 
of  securities  equal  to  the  authorised  circulation  was  set  apart  for  them. 
If  the  gold  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  securities  were  destined  for  the 
notes  alone,  the  note-holders  would  have  received  at  once  20s.  in  the 
pound  out  of  the  assets  of  their  own  bank,  and  the  other  banks  would 
not  have  been  called  upon  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 

There  must,  therefore,  be  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Scotch 
bankers  as  to  this  right,  or  else  why  should  they  gratuitously  burden 
their  own  proprietors  with  the  bank-note  debts  of  the  failing  banks  ? 
The  fact  is,  they  do  not  desire,  I  presume,  to  call  attention  to  this 
anomaly.  According  to  the  bullionist  theory,  it  would  appear  that 
they  hold  the  legal  amount  of  gold  for  the  purposes  of  their  circulation, 
but,  in  practice,  they  hold  no  other  amount  of  gold  to  meet  their 
enormous  deposits,  all  of  which  may  be  asked  for  in  gold. 

If  the  questions  of  currency,  with  a  view  to  extending  the  system 
of  the  printing  press,  be  entered  into,  it  would  have  to  be  settled 
whether  the  gold  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Scotch  banks  belongs  to  the 
note-holders,  or  is  a  part  of  their  general  assets  ;  and,  if  it  does  belong 
to  the  note-holders,  it  would  naturally  occur  to  the  acute  mind  of  the 
writer  in  the  Fortnightly,  that  against  their  enormous  deposits  and 
acceptances  the  Scotch  banks  hold  absolutely  no  metallic  reserve 
whatever. 
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Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  when  at 
Edinburgh  the  other  day,  held  out  expectations  that  he  would 
propose  some  measure  for  the  future  relief  of  trustees  who  have 
invested  money  in  such  institutions  as  Scotch  banks ;  and  this 
brings  me  to  the  question  of  the  liability  not  only  of  trustees,  but 
of  shareholders. 

If  the  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  and  those  who  think  with  him 
were  to  succeed  in  repealing  the  Act  of  1844,  they  would  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  all  issuing  banks  are  still  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  unlimited  liability,  and  that  they  are  the  only  exceptions  to 
that  general  course  of  legislation  in  favour  of  limited  liability  which 
has  been  brought  about  by  years  of  labour  and  numberless  formal 
investigations. 

They  would  have  to  elect  between  the  two  courses  of  forcing  every 
new  bank  taking  part  in  the  new  issue  to  go  back  to  unlimited 
liability,  or  else  to  extend  the  limited  principle  to  the  present 
issuing  banks,  in  order  that  all  might  start  fair.  They  would  have 
to  define,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  banks,  whether  the  stocks  de- 
posited against  the  issue  were  really  destined  for  the  circulation 
debts,  or  merely  formed  part  of  the  general  assets.  The  deposit  of 
stocks  would,  of  course,  be  part  of  the  scheme,  and  the  system  now 
existing  in  the  United  States  would,  without  doubt,  be  the  example 
followed.  The  banks  in  that  country  have  functions  more  like 
branches  of  a  State  institution  than  of  private  undertakings.  An 
officer  at  the  seat  of  Grovernment,  called  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
has  the  right  of  sending  examiners  to  report  to  him  on  the  state  of 
the  various  banks ;  and  the  duty  of  comptroller  and  examiners 
has  been  up  to  the  present  time  performed  in  a  most  searching 
manner. 

If  a  general  competition  of  issuing  banks  were  reconstituted  in 
England,  the  public  would  not  be  satisfied  with  less  stringent  regu- 
lations. 

But  we  then  should  have  to  meet  the  difficulty  as  to  whether  a 
deposit  of  stocks  would  be  deemed  a  sufficient  security  for  the  gold, 
which  would  have  to  be  kept  somewhere  for  those  who  have  promised 
to  pay  notes  on  demand  in  gold.  In  case  of  a  banking  panic  at  the 
monetary  heart  of  the  country,  Consols  cannot  be  sold,  or  are  not 
certain  to  be  sold  to  the  extent  which  might  be  necessary. 

The  amount  of  gold  in  the  country  would  very  much  depend  on 
whether  the  issuing  of  one-pound  notes  would  be  part  of  the  scheme. 
In  such  a  case  the  ordinary  gold  circulation  would  disappear,  and  the 
bankers  would  have  to  depend  on  the  Bank  of  England  or  upon  some 
other  central  depot  of  the  precious  metals.  If  the  Bank  of  England 
contained  the  only  central  stock,  in  order  to  have  a  right  to  draw 
on  it  at  all  moments,  they  would  either  have  to  keep  a  far  larger 
reserve  in  that  place  or  run  the  risk  of  keeping  a  greater  mass  of 
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gold  in  their  own  houses  than  they  do  at  present.  On  the  one  side, 
such  a  state  of  things  would  be  a  great  economy  of  the  precious 
metals ;  on  the  other,  the  country  would  have,  in  case  of  wars  or 
sudden  drains,  to  purchase  its  gold  at  a  more  extravagant  rate  than 
under  the  existing  law,  when  so  large  an  amount  is  at  all  times 
freely  circulating  throughout  the  country. 

A  discussion  on  currency  would  be  incomplete  without  allusion 
to  the  special  argument  usually  adduced  as  a  reason  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  1 844,  and  the  words  of  the  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  will 
best  express  it.  He  tells  us  that  '  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  find  any  person  of  repute  to  deny  that  it  is  variations  in 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  not  any  changes  in  the  mere  volume  of  the 
circulation  with  the  public  of  convertible  bank  notes,  large  or  small, 
which  affect  credit,  influence  prices,  and  act  on  foreign  exchanges.' 
And  in  a  note  is  to  be  found  the  usual  antithesis  which  in  all 
scientific  discussions  is  never  absent :  '  The  establishment  of  these  con- 
clusions is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  apparently  clear 
results  of  mere  deductive  reasoning  being  corrected  by  careful  induc- 
tion from  observation  and  facts.'  The  process  of  induction  from 
observation  and  facts  is  not,  however,  vouchsafed  to  us. 

The  foreign  exchanges  continue  to  be  affected  by  the  rise  and 
fall  in  the  rate  of  discount,  which  also  regulate  the  volume  of  the 
currency.  By  this  regulation  one  effect  is  produced  which  was  con- 
templated by  the  authors  of  the  Act  of  1844 — namely,  that  the  paper 
currency  should  expand  and  contract  precisely  in  the  same  degree  as 
it  would  have  done  had  it  been  purely  metallic.  The  only  result  con- 
templated by  the  promoters  of  the  Act  of  1844,  which  it  has  not  pro- 
duced, is  the  prevention  of  panics.  Perhaps  the  discoverers  of 
vaccination  at  first  imagined  that  a  cow  would  cure  all  eruptive 
diseases,  but  it  has  only  sensibly  diminished  the  small- pox,  a  not  un- 
important blessing. 

The  other  argument  to  which  prominence  is  given  by  the 
opponents  to  the  Act  of  1 844  is  the  fact  that  in  the  three  panics  suc- 
ceeding the  passing  of  the  measure  it  had  to  be  suspended.  This 
suggests  that  an  Act  which  always  has  to  be  broken  every  time  a 
strain  is  put  upon  it,  can  neither  be  good  in  itself,  or  suitable  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  was  destined.  The  best  answer  I  have  found  to 
this  reasoning  is  one  made  by  M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne  in  a  speech  to 
the  Societe  de  1'Economie  Politique  in  1858  :  — 

1  Loin  de  condamner  la  loi  de  1 844,  parce  que  1'on  a  ete  force  de 
la  suspendre  a  deux  reprises,  je  ne  vois  rien  dans  ce  fait  qui  temoigne 
contre  la  pensee  de  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  Le  plus  grand  eloge  que  1'on 
puisse  faire  d'un  etablissement  de  credit,  c'est  qu'il  lui  suffise  d'aug- 
menter  ses  emissions  pour  calmer  les  crises.' 

Hence,  though  the  rigid  adherence  to  this  Act  will  prevent  a  panic, 
the  strength  given  to  the  Bank  by  its  provisions  enables  it  to  afford 
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means  to  shelter  solvent  establishments  from  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  all  liable. 

Both  the  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  and  Mr.  Palgrave  in  his 
pamphlet  agree  in  one  point,  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  publish 
the  deposits  of  the  bankers  separately  from  those  of  other  persons. 
The  former  takes  the  trouble  to  present  a  new  plan  for  the  weekly 
publication,  and  the  latter  mentions  the  subject  in  the  following 
terms  : — '  The  Bank  of  England  might  be  asked,  and  not  unreasonably, 
to  separate  the  bankers'  balances  from  the  other  deposits ;  but,'  he 
continues,  *  if  the  Bank  of  England  is  asked  to  give  this  information, 
the  other  banks  should  be  asked  to  do  the  like.  A  weekly  statement 
from  the  other  banks,  showing  the  amount  placed  with  ihe  Bank  of 
England,  made  up  to  the  same  date  as  the  Bank  of  England  account, 
would  tally  with  it.  Here  would  be  a  statement  of  great  interest, 
the  accuracy  of  which,  receiving  thus  an  independent  check,  could 
not  be  doubted.' 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  fathom  the  meaning  of  this  sentence.  It 
would  seem  to  imply  a  doubt  in  Mr.  Palgrave's  mind  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  Bank  return.  What  I  presume  it  means  is  that  the 
bankers'  clearing  house  should  make  up  the  return,  which  is  to  '  tally,' 
and  thereby  obtain  the  '  interesting  statement '  of  each  other's  balances 
which  they  do  not  now  procure. 

The  answer  to  this  proposition  must  occur  to  every  one :  every 
bank  which  chooses  to  do  so  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  proclaim 
its  daily  or  weekly  balance  at  the  Bank,  but  the  Bank  has  no 
right  to  publish  any  such  return.  It  claims  to  receive  the  bankers' 
balances  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  the  banks  receive  the 
deposits  of  their  customers — namely,  for  mutual  convenience  and 
profit — and  it  must  be  manifest  that  either  this  return,  if  published, 
should  contain  separate  items  for  each  separate  bank,  or  else  it  would 
be  a  most  misleading  statement. 

Mr.  Palgrave  and  his  ally  have  over  and  over  again  written  in 
favour  of  an  alteration  in  the  Bank  of  England's  account  in  this 
particular ;  but,  singularly  enough,  no  responsible  banker  has  ever 
joined  in  the  desire  to  agitate  the  question.  And,  indeed,  after 
reading  Mr.  Palgrave's  own  estimates,  in  various  publications,  as  to 
the  amount  of  reserve  held  by  deposit  banks  in  England  and  Scotland 
against  their  liabilities,  it  is  hard  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  general  opinion  would  be  that  it  was  not  the  Bank 
of  England's  reserve  that  was  too  small,  but  that  of  the  deposit 
bankers. 

The  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  attempts  to  show  that,  if  you 
deduct  the  amount  of  the  bankers'  balances  from  the  sum  now 
published  as  the  reserve  in  the  Bank,  there  would  be  no  reserve  left 
at  all.  If  you  were  to  apply  this  reasoning  to  a  "West  End  bank,  and 
suppose  that  the  country  gentlemen  were  to  get  into  their  heads  that 
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their  aggregate  balances  were  equal  to  Messrs. 's  whole  reserve, 

and  that  they  should  be  set  apart  and  kept  unused,  Messrs. 

would  naturally  decline  to  hold  them.  In  what  does  the  bankers' 
aggregate  account  at  the  Bank  of  England  differ  from  that  of  a  far 
more  holy  institution — namely,  the  country  gentleman  at  a  West 
End  banking-house  ? 

For  obvious  reasons  I  abstain  from  alluding  to  any  figures  but 
those  published ;  but  I  find  that  Mr.  Palgrave  himself,  some  six  years 
ago,  estimated  the  aggregate  deposits  at  the  various  banks  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  more  than  600,000,000?.,  and  the  returns  then  made  to 
Parliament  showed  that  the  bankers'  aggregate  balances  were  between 
8,000,000?.  and  10,000,000?.  The  same  estimate  asserted  that  the 
bankers'  deposits  at  the  Bank  of  England  were  the  only  cash  reserve 
which  these  bankers  possessed — that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Palgrave  states 
that  at  that  time  the  bankers  had  1^  of  their  liabilities  in  cash 
against  the  30  per  cent,  of  its  liabilities  which  is  shown  in  the  Bank 
of  England's  returns. 

These  are  Mr.  Palgrave's  figures,  not  mine,  and  I  am  bound  to 
add  that  I  believe  the  amount  held  in  the  bankers'  own  houses  was 
far  larger  than  that  for  which  he  gave  them  credit. 

The  desire  to  have  these  details  published  arises  probably  from  a 
prevalent  notion  that  in  times  of  great  pressure  the  bankers'  balances 
are  likely  to  diminish  or  to  be  wanted,  whereas  the  contrary  is  the 
case.  A  bank  in  difficulties  would  of  course,  in  some  cases,  be  obliged 
to  draw  out  its  balance,  but  it  certainly  would  not  remove  those 
difficulties  to  have  the  fact  proclaimed  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 

The  tendency  of  bankers  not  in  difficulties  at  such  moments 
is  rather  to  increase  their  balances  than  not.  Whenever  circum- 
stances around  them  necessitate  a  refusal  on  their  part  to  grant  to 
others  what  is  called,  in  the  parlance  of  City  articles,  the  '  usual 
accommodation,'  their  balances  at  the  Bank  of  England  increase,  and 
the  '  usual  accommodation  '  must  either  be  done  without,  or  it  must 
be  made  a  case  of  '  unusual  accommodation '  with  the  parent  esta- 
blishment. If  the  bankers'  balances  were  published  every  week,  and 
set  apart  in  packets,  so  as  to  be  only  used  when  each  banker  wanted 
his  packet,  the  '  usual  accommodation '  would  fade  away,  and  the 
first  persons  who  would  feel  the  inconvenience  of  their  own  proviso 
would  be  the  bankers  themselves.  Large  sales  of  the  very  securities 
which  bankers  most  appreciate  would  be  forced  on  the  market  by 
parties  either  desirous  of  the  '  usual  accommodation '  themselves,  or 
of  affording  it  at  a  most  usurious  rate  to  those  who  could  not  do 
without  it,  while  the  bankers'  packages  would  be  increasing  in  the 
vaults  and  cupboards  of  the  Bank.  As  in  Burke's  time,  so  in  the 
present  day,  there  are  certain  '  lawful  secrets  of  business '  which 
cannot  conveniently  be  dispensed  with. 

From  this  I  pass  to  the  general  question  of  the  advisability  of 
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publicity.     Is  publicity  a  good  thing  or  not  ?  and  if  it  be,  to  what 
extent  ?  and  if  the  extent  be  settled,  can  any  law  enforce  it  ? 

The  publication  of  the  Bank  of  England  accounts  as  they  stand 
is  good  in  so  far  as  it  is    a  public    institution,  managing  a  great 
branch  of  the  finances  of  the  State,  and  endowed  with  special  mono- 
polies and  privileges.'     Bankers,  other  than  the  Bank  of  England, 
are  now  asked  to  do  all  their  business  in  a  glass  case  because  certain 
gigantic  frauds  have  been  perpetrated  and  certain  follies  incidental 
to  human  nature  have  come  to  light.     The  desire  for  a  transparent 
transaction  of  business  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
real  nature  of  that  eager  competition  for  wealth,  accompanied  by 
considerable  risks,  which  is  called  commerce.     A  wise  man  may  take 
that  risk  or  a  large  number  of  risks,  and  accurately  compute  the 
probability  of  the  amount  of  claims  to  be  made  upon  him  at  given 
seasons,  but  no  legislative  provisions  or  articles  of  association  can 
abolish  the  risk.     The  business  of  a  banker,  in  making  those  personal 
loans  which  appear  in  every  banking  account,  is  not  only  to  look  to 
exact  security,  but  to  measure  personal  credit.     Every  bill  of  exchange 
with  three  names  upon  it  has  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
personal  value  of  the   three  names,  and   the   reasons  why  a  bank 
manager  deems  Brown,  Jones,  and  Eobinson  to  be  good  securities  for 
a  bill  of  exchange,  while  he  strongly  suspects  apparently  identical 
pieces  of  paper  with  the  names  of  Green,  Morgan,  and  Jackson,  to  be 
bad,  cannot  be  given  to  the  public  looking  through  the  glass  case. 
But  the  most  experienced  theorists  and  writers  on  banking  assure  us 
that  bills  of  exchange  are  the  most  valuable  securities  which  bankers 
can  hold,  because  they  are  always  falling   due  at  par,  while  even 
Consols  may  lose  one  or  two  per  cent,  in  realisation.     Thus  a  large 
portion  of  the  best  banking  business  consists  of  that  for  the  details 
of  which  no  public  reason  can  or  ought  to  be  given.     You  might  as 
well  ask  a  solicitor  or  doctor  to  give  public  reasons  for  the  advice  he 
gives — that  is,  to  expose  to  the  world  at  large  the  craft  by  which 
he  gains  his  livelihood.     So  strong  is  the  preference  felt  for  bills  of 
exchange  over  permanent    investments,  not    only    among    London 
bankers,  but  among  money  dealers  of  all  countries,  that  for  some  years 
past  it  has  been  a  most  favourite  practice  of  continental  bankers  to  invest 
their  spare  funds  in  best  English  bills  of  exchange,  knowing  that,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  they  can  more  certainly  obtain  cash  for  them  than 
for  any  investment  depending  on  Stock  Exchange  realisation.    And  on 
this  point  I  cannot  forbear  repeating  the  wise  reflection  of  the  late  Lord 
Sydenham  on  banking : '  Nothing  is  easier  to  conduct  than  the  business 
of  a  banker,  if  he  would  only  learn  the  difference  between  a  mortgage 
and  a  bill  of  exchange.'     I  believe  this  aphorism  ought  to  be  printed 
up  in  large  letters  in  every  deposit  bank  in  the  kingdom,  although 
the  manager  might  not  be  able  to  give  an  equally  public  explanation 
of  his  reasons  for  preferring  the  bill  of  one  man  to  that  of  another. 
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Among  other  suggestions  tending  to  publicity  we  are  perpetually 
told  that  there  must  be  a  more  sufficient  and  independent  audit  for 
banking  institutions ;  and  this  leads  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of 
an  audit,  and  as  to  what  it  is  you  wish  to  be  audited.  As  long  as  an 
auditor  is  confined  to  ascertaining  accurately  the  amount  of  stock, 
gold,  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  bonds,  and  other  securities  a  bank  is 
possessed  of,  it  is  a  mere  mechanical  operation  which  any  exact  and 
punctual  man  can  perform  for  a  certain  remuneration.  But  the  craft 
of  a  banker  is  not  a  mere  accurate  counting  of  pieces  of  paper  ;  it  is 
a  comparison  of  various  risks  and  the  credit  of  various  persons.  On 
what  ground  are  we  to  suppose  that  an  accountant  or  public  salaried 
officer  will  give  a  fair  valuation  of  securities  other  than  those  which, 
like  gold,  bank  notes,  Exchequer  bills  and  bonds,  Consols,  or  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  stock,  have  an  exact  and  undoubted  value  ?  If  an 
accountant,  besides  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  his  profession  as  ac- 
countant and  some  legal  knowledge  inseparable  from  it,  has  also 
acquired,  no  matter  how,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  bills  of  exchange 
and  of  the  characters  of  men,  the  sooner  he  is  made  manager,  not 
auditor,  of  a  big  bank,  the  better. 

In  practice  it  turns  out  that  precisely  the  men  to  whom  the 
manipulation  of  complicated  accounts  or  the  details  of  administration 
are  most  interesting  do  not  care  for  that  which  is  almost  an  instinct 
in  some  other  men — namely,  the  art  of  valuing  that  which  is  inexact 
and  impalpable,  such  as  the  comparative  credit  of  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Eobinson.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  harm  of  the  proposed 
extension  ?  My  answer  is  that  it  would  naturally  tend  to  increased 
carelessness  in  the  selection  of  directors,  and  to  the  practice  of 
looking  to  the  auditors  alone  to  justify  and  account  for  whatever  was 
done.  Furthermore,  a  sudden  enthusiasm  for  auditors  omits  the 
possibility  of  error  on  their  part.  Can  any  one  suppose,  when  such 
an  institution  as  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  was  able  to  secure  the 
services  of  pious  men,  eight  in  number,  as  directors,  that  it  would 
have  failed  to  procure  an  elder  in  one  of  the  Churches  ready 
to  audit  and  certify  to  all  its  accounts  ?  An  auditor  is  human  as 
well  as  a  director,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  foolish  to  confound 
the  two. 

Various  schemes  and  plans  of  banking  accounts  have  been  sketched 
out  by  gentlemen  accustomed  to  these  documents.  They  are  in- 
teresting to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  deal  with  them,  but  to  the 
outer  world  they  do  not  carry  much  meaning. 

The  time  of  Parliament  ought  not  to  be  taken  up  either  by 
pattern  balance-sheets,  functions  of  auditors,  or  the  like.  De 
minimis  non  curat  lex.  After  the  last  panic,  namely  that  of  1866, 
the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  appoint  any  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
but  contented  themselves  with  passing  a  very  small  measure  called 
'  Leeman's  Act,'  to  prevent  the  'bearing'  of  bank  shares  on  the  Stock 
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Exchange.  This  statute  has  either  been  of  no  avail  whatever,  as  has 
been  lately  asserted,  or  has  given  an  undue  value  to  bank  shares. 
On  looking  at  the  published  list  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  share- 
holders and  at  certain  other  lists  which  can  be  procured  by  those  who 
are  curious  on  the  subject,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  who  the  share- 
holders in  banks  are,  and  how  very  small  a  percentage  of  revenue 
induces  them  to  run  the  risk  of  unlimited  liability. 

So  far  from  the  processes  of  the  Stock  Exchange  having  unduly 
depreciated  joint-stock  banking  property,  either  they  or  Leeman's 
foolish  Act  have  raised  it  so  high  that  no  prudent  man  will  invest  in 
it.  We  find  in  the  Glasgow  City  Bank  one-fourth  of  the  whole  body  of 
shareholders  were  women,  and  a  third  were  professional  men  and  small 
capitalists  ;  while  the  stocks  of  the  Scotch  banks  generally  were  at  so 
high  a  price  in  the  market  as  to  yield  only  four  or  five  per  cent,  to 
the  investor.  In  the  Western  and  South  Wales  Bank  there  were  no 
less  than  seven  hundred  women  on  the  register.  It  is  impossible 
to  legislate  so  as  to  cure  evils  arising  from  unreasoning  panic  or 
from  over-sanguine  expectations,  but  laws  may  be  placed  on  some 
intelligible  basis.  It  cannot  be  good  that  one  bank  on  one  side  of 
the  street  may  issue  notes,  and  its  competitor  on  the  other  side  le 
forbidden  to  do  so  ;  nor  can  it  be  in  accordance  with  common  sense 
that  no  shareholder  in  a  joint-stock  bank  can  tell,  without  perusing 
dozens  of  statutes,  some  repealed  and  some  unrepealed,  the  precise 
nature  of  his  liabilities.  Perpetual  alterations  have  been  made  in 
the  laws  under  which  joint-stock  companies  could  be  founded  from 
1825  to  the  present  time.  The  tendency  of  all  legislation  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  limited  liability. 

The  only  exception  to  the  power  of  adoption  of  that  principle  now 
existing  is  in  respect  to  banks  which  are  permitted  to  issue  notes, 
and  to  a  few  others  which,  under  a  certain  act,  have  been  permitted 
to  alter  the  period  of  their  liability  entailed  upon  them  by  another 
act.  With  these  exceptions,  any  bank  now  existing  on  the  principle 
of  unlimited  liability  may  turn  itself  into  a  limited  bank  by  giving 
certain  notices  and  going  into  certain  formalities. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  advisable  that  this  change  of  liability 
should  be  made  general  and  uniform ;  it  should  be  the  same  in  all 
cases  not  only  in  England,  but  also  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
large  and  well-managed  joint-stock  banks  in  the  metropolis,  the 
meetings  of  which  have  already  taken  place,  have  been  addressed  by 
their  chairmen  in  similar  language.  These  gentlemen  have,  very 
naturally  each  as  regards  his  own  bank,  abstained  from  advising  their 
shareholders  to  take  a  singular  position  which  might  bring  discredit 
on  the  bank ;  but  each  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  adopt  limited 
liability  if  other  banks  would  do  the  same.  It  is  clear  that  the 
anomalous  and  uncertain  state  of  the  law  calls  for  a  general  legislative 
measure  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government 
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will  see  the  necessity  of  enlarging  that  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce. 

Some  people  are  of  opinion  that  the  success  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution is  due  to  its  anomalies,  that  the  domestic  happiness  of  English- 
men may  be  attributed  to  the  absurdities  of  the  marriage  laws,  and 
that  our  commercial  prosperity  may  be  ascribed  to  our  unsystematic 
commercial  legislation.  I  do  not  share  these  views :  on  the  contrarv, 
I  freely  confess  to  the  belief  that  whenever  abuses  or  inconveniences 
call  aloud  for  reforms,  the  more  complete  the  change  is  made  the 
better* 

Since  the  days  of  Peel,  no  government  has  had  so  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity for  passing  a  large  and  comprehensive  measure  of  consolidation 
as  that  possessed  by  the  present  Cabinet.  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself 
would  perhaps  laugh  if  he  were  asked  to  devise  a  scheme  for  paper 
currency  in  England  or  metallic  currency  in  India.  But  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  brought  up  in  the  best  school  of  economic  thought  and 
surrounded  by  men  of  unrivalled  experience,  could  surely  spare  a  few 
moments  from  contention  with  Irishmen  or  Jingo  triumphs  to  bring 
to  a  fair  conclusion  the  results  of  sixty  years  of  inquiry  and  labour. 

From  a  preference  for  systematic  legislation,  I  should  like  to  see 
prepared  a  Bill  for  assimilating  the  currency  and  legal  tender 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  a  total 
abolition  of  the  right  of  private  coining,  together  with  the  calling  in 
of  the  one-pound  notes  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Every  joint-stock 
bank  in  the  kingdom  should  be  permitted  to  declare  its  liability 
limited  on  condition  of  publication  of  accounts  and  independent 
audit.  All  private  bankers  and  joint-stock  banks  with  unlimited 
liability  should  only  be  obliged  to  publish  lists  of  their  shareholders 
and  partners.  All  provisions  affecting  localities  would  cease  ;  the 
boundaries  of  Scotland  or  the  sixty-five  miles'  radius  would  be  un- 
known. 

If  such  a  measure  were  found  impracticable  from  the  abiding 
strength  of  the  Sons  of  Zeruiah,  then  a  general  Act  should  be  passed, 
placing  all  banks  in  the  three  kingdoms  on  some  such  footing  as  those 
of  the  United  States.  Besides  their  being  subject  to  the  Comptroller 
*of  the  Currency,  as  I  have  already  described,  these  banks  are  obliged 
to  deposit  stock  in  proportion  to  their  capital,  and  to  hold  gold  or 
lawful  money  in  certain  proportions  to  their  liabilities. 

Whatever  course  is  ultimately  determined  on,  it  is  improbable 
that  any  time  could  be  more  fitting  than  the  present  for  action  to  be 
taken,  owing  to  the  public  interest  now  excited  on  the  subject,  to  the 
peculiar  fitness  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  for  the  discussion,  and  to 
the  obedient  majority  which  would  enable  him  to  enforce  his  views 
on  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

HENRY  R.  GUINFELL. 
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THE  EVILS  OF  'PIECE  WORK: 


IN  this  age  of  progress  and  march  of  science,  a  ruthless  stampede  of 
some  obscure  and  extremely  selfish  forces  is  making  sad  havoc  with 
many  good  old  guiding  faiths,  and  obliterating  many  time-honoured 
duties  once  considered  incumbent  upon  Christians,  or  members  of  a 
society  calling  itself  humane. 

Some  scientific  men,  like  Dr.  Biichner,  under  a  new  inspiration  of 
the  spirit — the  vivisection  of  the  flesh — have  proved,  apparently  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  that  there  is,  just  now  at  least,  no  such  thing 
as  a  soul  in  man ;  and  many  are  quite  ready  to  believe  them.  Hence 
it  is,  perhaps,  that  in  the  present  day  we  find  all  appeals  to  the  soul 
of  man,  his  superior  judgment,  his  divine  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
discarded  by  practical  men,  the  leaders,  guides,  and  protectors  of 
ever-patient  and  ever-plodding  labour,  in  favour  of  an  appeal  to  the 
stomach;  leading  to  a  further  development  of  scepticism — viz.,  a 
doubt  whether  mankind  any  longer  possesses  any  bowels  of  com- 
passion. 

That  man  is  possessed  of  a  stomach  we  have,  happily  and  unhap- 
pily, too  many  proofs.  It  is  a  part  of  our  being  that  is  ever  making 
claims  upon  our  attention  which  cannot  be  ignored,  and  demanding, 
like  the  faithful  and  willing  servant  it  ever  is,  more  work  to  do  in 
our  behalf;  in  some  cases  getting  so  much  work  to  do,  that  it  sinks 
dyspeptically  under  the  wicked  and  soul-benumbing  infliction :  in 
other  cases,  alas !  with  so  little  to  do,  that  its  possessor  may  well 
wonder  why  an  infinite  and  kind  Heavenly  Father  provided  such 
an  organ  at  all,  to  be  a  source  of  anxiety  chiefly,  by  continually 
making  demands  which  can  seldom  be  sufficiently  or  properly  sup- 
plied ;  and  he  may  think  that  it  would  be  an  improvement,  were  it 
practicable,  to  give  up  the  possession  of  the  stomach  to  obtain 
repossession  of  the  soul. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the 
employers  of  labour  are  almost  universally  appealing  to  the  stomachs 
of  their  labourers  for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes ;  and  they  should 
ask  themselves  if  there  is  no  nobler  or  better  way,  and  if  their  present 
mode  of  procedure  is  one  that  common  sense,  not  to  invoke  higher 
standards,  can  much  longer  tolerate.  The  degenerate  son  of  a  wise 
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king  once  menaced  his  subjects  thus :  *  My  father  chastised  you  with 
whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions ; '  and  in  this  age  of 
progress  and  universal  spread  of  so-called  Christianity,  have  we  to  see 
the  analogue  of  the  whip  of  scorpions,  the  lock-out  system,  become 
the  order  of  the  day,  without  any  protest  from  Press,  Pulpit,  or  Parlia- 
ment?— to  see  (because  a  few  men,  rightly  or  wrongly,  refuse  to- 
work,  unless  certain  alleged  unsatisfactory  conditions  are  improved) 
a  body  of  employers,  who  should  know  better,  determine  to  reduce 
thousands  of  people  to  want  and  destitution,  who  have  done  them  no 
wrong,  and  who  are  perfectly  innocent  of  any  act  bearing  upon  the 
subject  in  dispute  ? 

Now  what  is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  cause,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  recent  complaint  of  the  cotton-spinners  ?  They  alleged 
that  with  a  list  of  prices,  arranged  when  cotton  with  fair  staple  was  in 
general  consumption,  they  could  not  make  the  same  wages  when  cotton 
with  inferior  staple  was  substituted,  or  when  machinery  got  worn  and 
was  not  in  good  working  order  ;  and,  instead  of  meeting  this  apparently 
reasonable  complaint  with  an  appeal  to  the  soul,  and  a  *  Come  now, 
and  let  us  reason  together,'  the  employers  drove  right  at  the  stomachs 
of  their  labourers,  and  decided  to  lock  them  all  out  till  starvation, 
invoked  thus  as  the  employers'  grim  ally,  should  settle  the  dispute  for 
them,  irrespective  of  the  right  or  wrong,  justice  or  injustice,  that 
might  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  appeal. 

And  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  questions  vital  to  the  interests 
of  the  nation  can  be  settled  in  England  at  the  present  time  ?  All 
sensible  men  would  think  the  preliminary  inquiries  should  be,  Why 
are  these  labourers  dissatisfied  ?  Is  there  any  just  ground  for  their 
complaint  ?  Are  they  correct  when  they  say  their  wages  have  fallen 
through  their  having  to  work  an  inferior  cotton  at  the  price  fixed  for 
one  of  superior  staple  ?  It  is  beside  the  mark  to  say  that  they  are 
earning  more  wages  in  the  aggregate,  because  longer  mules,  involving 
closer  application,  will  account  for  this,  and  the  increased  cost  of 
living  is  constantly  necessitating  higher  remuneration  for  labour. 
But  the  simple  question  is  this,  Are  they  who  have  proposed  to  strike 
working  an  inferior  cotton  for  the  wages  arranged  for  a  superior  ?  In 
other  words,  Are  they  required  to  make  bricks  without  straw  ?  to  spin 
yarn  from  cotton  with  less  staple  in  it  ?  This  is  the  question  which 
demanded  a  faithfully  correct  answer. 

We  all  know  how  a  people  long  ago  was  subjected,  among  other 
hardships,  to  what  it  considered  the  injustice  of  making  bricks  with- 
out straw,  and  how  it  struck  against  the  alleged  injustice,  and  how 
the  dispute  finally  terminated.  Of  course  we  can  make  bricks  now- 
a-days  without  straw,  and  with  little  or  no  clay ;  but  whether  this  is  an 
improvement  or  the  contrary,  ask  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  houses 
that  Jerry  built,  and  consider  further  how  long  these  houses  will  last,  and 
how  soon  they  will  cease  to  be  national  wealth  and  become  national 
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rubbish-heaps  merely.  We  do  know,  however,  how  these  ancient 
brickmakers  grumbled  at  the  withdrawal  of  the  straw,  and  how  they 
got  the  then  recognised  principles  of  political  economy  scourged  into 
them,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Their  complaints,  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable, raised  up  demagogues  also,  who  espoused  their  cause,  and 
who  forced  themselves  into  the  presence  of  the  ruler  of  the  land,  to 
plead  the  cause  of  their  dissatisfied  brethren,  these  unreasonable 
brickmakers;  and  we  know  how  it  all  ended  with  this  blind  ruler  and 
his  people. 

Were  the  spinners  in  Lancashire  just  now  requested  to  fulfil  their 
daily  tasks  as  when  there  was  a  good  stapled  cotton,  when  there  was 
but  an  inferior  one,  or  to  go  with  a  smaller  remuneration  ?  This  is  a 
point  which  only  faithful  investigation  could  clear  up,  and  which  a 
lock-out  could  only  bury  in  deeper  obscurity. 

Then  how  very  unequal  and  unfair  is  the  arbitrement  of  a  lock- 
out !  In  what  we  call  the  dark  ages,  in  the  time  when  a  duel  was 
regarded  as  an  honourable  mode  of  settling  a  dispute,  the  challenger 
would,  in  a  fair  and  honourable  way,  give  his  opponent  the  length  of 
his  rapier,  or  one  of  the  same  brace  of  pistols,  to  secure  perfectly 
equal  conditions,  and  to  prevent  the  one  from  having  any  advantage 
over  the  other.  But  in  a  lock-out,  the  capitalists,  with  a  full  larder, 
and  a  balance  at  their  bankers',  actually  force  their  labourers  to  an 
arbitrement,  which  practically  consists  of  the  test  as  to  which  party 
will  the  sooner  be  brought  to  starvation.  What  would  a  Bayard  of 
the  dark  ages  say  of  the  equality  and  fairness  of  such  a  chivalry 
as  this,  which  permits  men  who  have  supplies  of  food  to  serve  them 
for  years,  to  insist  upon  a  trial  of  their  power  of  endurance  against 
that  of  others  whose  store,  they  know,  will  be  exhausted  in  as  many 
days  ?  Can  they  do  this  without  feeling  shame  or  consciousness  of 
inequality ;  or  can  they  regard  it  as  a  test  that  is  perfectly  fair,  and, 
consequently,  defensible  ?  And  can  any  question  of  the  right  or 
wrong,  justice  or  injustice,  of  any  great  subject,  be  ascertained  by  any 
hunger  test  of  this  description  ? 

Now  if  there  really  be  a  doubt  that  a  lock-out  in  any  case  is  justi- 
fiable, should  not  the  employers  be  invited  to  reconsider  the  whole  sub- 
ject ?  If  the  spinners  could  prove  that  they  were  working  cotton  of 
inferior  quality  to  what  was  contemplated  when  the  list  was  arranged, 
would  it  be  anything  more  than  fair,  honourable,  and  gentlemanly, 
to  meet  them  and  say,  *  We  shall  make  you  some  compensation  for 
the  inferior  cotton,  for  the  absence  of  the  equivalent  of  the  straw  in 
the  bricks.' 

Might  not  a  price-list  be  arranged  which  would  solve  the  difficulty, 
if  Middling  Orleans  cotton  were  considered  the  standard  staple,  to 
which  list  a  variable  percentage  might  be  added,  increasing  as  the 
staple  diminished,  for  all  cotton  under  Middling  Orleans,  and  dimi- 
nishing, by  another  variable  percentage,  as  the  staple  was  superior  to 
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Middling  Orleans  ?  This  would  only  be  just  and  fair,  and  it  would 
test  the  honesty  of  the  spinners,  in  ascertaining  if  they  were  ready — 
as  in  justice  they  ought  to  be — to  spin  yarn  of  the  same  numbers  out 
of  cotton  superior  to  Middling  Orleans  at  lower  prices,  if  they  were 
paid  extra  for  all  the  classifications  under  it. 

But  they  made  some  claim  for  a  fixed  weekly  wage  ;  and  this 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  whole  affair.  '  What ! '  says 
the  employer,  '  shall  I  be  expected  to  give  up  the  only  fair  and 
perfectly  just  method  of  remuneration  that  ever  was  discovered — 
"  payment  by  results  "  ?  '  And  as  he  thoroughly  believes  this,  he 
naturally  considers  his  position  to  be  firmly  established,  if  not  im- 
pregnable. 

But  this  question  of '  piece-work  '  requires  further  experience  and 
investigation.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  labourers  of  all  classes 
are^  as  a  rule,  opposed  to  it ;  and  if  so — why  ?  Do  they  condemn  it 
because  they  wish  to  be  paid  for  work  they  do  not,  or  do  they  really 
know  better  than  their  employers,  that  piece-work — or  payment  by 
results — is  'the  high-road  to  bad  quality  in  everything  it  touches,  and 
leads,  through  loss  of  quality,  to  the  loss  of  character,  and  eventually 
to  the  loss  of  demand  altogether  ?  At  first  glance,  this  piece-work 
system  has  an  attractive  look,  and  the  superficial  or  casual  ob- 
server is  led  to  believe  that  it  solves  a  great  problem,  by  enabling 
the  employer  of  labour  to  receive  a  full  and  constant  return  for  the 
wages  paid  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  industrious  and  dexterous 
workman  to  receive  full  value  for  his  labour,  encouraging  him  to 
devote  all  his  time  and  attention  to  his  work.  But  has  this  primary 
faith  been  realised  ?  Let  results  be  carefully  scrutinised,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  what  has  been  gained  in  quantity  has  been  more  than 
lost  in  quality,  and  that  piece-work  is,  in  reality,  what  may  be  de- 
nominated '  premium  payments  for  scamping  work.' 

On  its  introduction  generally,  labourers  trained  to  do  good  work, 
and  conscious  of  the  vital  importance  of  quality,  would  labour  on 
under  the  new  system,  custom,  as  a  second  nature,  keeping  them  in 
the  right  way ; — and  only  as  these  were  replaced  by  piece-work 
trained  successors,  could  the  evil  effects  of  the  system  be  expected  to 
be  fully  developed.  The  employer,  paying  only  for  quantity  l  results,' 
and  seeing  quantity  coming  in,  thinks  all  is  going  well ;  but  the 
piece-worker,  too,  finds  that  the  greater  the  quantity  he  turns  off,  the 
greater  is  his  remuneration ;  and  here  is  the  root  of  the  whole  mischief. 
However  much  the  employer  may  desire  to  obtain  quality,  or  strive 
for  the  highest  perfection  in  his  productions,  he  will  find  in  the 
end  that  he  has  created  a  system  of  payment  ever  antagonistic,  in 
its  influence,  to  quality  ;  and  though  he  appeal  to  his  workpeople  for 
quality,  as  the  one  great  essential,  he  appeals  in  vain  to  piece- 
workers, who  make  quantity  and  wages  their  chief  object.  Many,  to 
their  honour  be  it  said,  do  strive  faithfully  for  quality,  and  these  are 
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the  hope  of  England ;  but  even  they  complain  when  they  see  the 
'  scampers '  paid  the  same  rates  for  their  inferior  work,  and  receiving 
higher  weekly  earnings ;  and  some,  alas  !  under  a  sense  of  unfairness  at 
this  inequality,  are  tempted  to  imitate  this  bad  example,  and  go  and 
'  scamp  '  likewise.  For  labour  fevers,  like  bodily  fevers,  obey  analogous 
laws,  and  assume  appalling  dimensions  through  infection  or  contagion. 

There  is  hope,  however,  that  ere  long  the  piece-work  system  will  be 
found  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  the  quality  of  British 
productions,  which  so  many  are  lamenting,  and  of  the  loss  of  trade, 
which  is  now  producing  so  much  anxiety  and  distress  ;  and  were  these 
facts  once  generally  realised,  the  necessary  steps  would  be  taken  to 
supersede  it  with  a  better  system.  That  piece-work  is  incompatible 
wfthjjuality,  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove ;  and  any  one  experienced  in 
what  is  going  on  in  our  workshops  may  find  plenty  of  facts  corrobora- 
tive of  this  statement.  It  will  be  plain  to  every  reader,  that  if  a 
certain  amount  of  work  is  to  be  paid  for  by  a  fixed  and  constant  price, 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  this  work  can  be  done  in  a  week  by  con- 
stant application  on  the  part  of  a  given  labourer,  this  quantity 
multiplied  by  this  fixed  price  makes  up  the  amount  of  the  labourer's 
weekly  earnings.  These  earnings,  too,  would  be  exactly  the  same 
every  week,  were  he  to  labour  exactly  the  same  time  each  week,  with 
the  same  assiduity,  and — what  is  the  chief  consideration — were  his 
production  to  be  kept  up  to  one  uniform  standard  of  excellence. 

Now  the  weak  place  is  this  :  '  quality '  being  left  out  of  the  bar- 
gain, it  has  to  look  out  for  itself,  an3  is  speedily  sent  to  the  wall, 
instead  of  being  incorporated — as,  to  be  mathematically  correct,  it 
ought  to  be — in  the  shape  of  a  third  factor.  Price  and  quantity 
multiplied  together  make  all  square,  the  employer  thinks ;  but  this 
is  only  the  surface  of  the  problem,  or  a  '  superficial  solution ; '  and  if 
he  wishes  to  have  quality  mathematically  incorporated,  he  must  add 
another  multiplier  for  quality,  and  thus,  by  raising  his  figures  to  the 
third  power,  come  a  step  nearer  to  universal  laws,  and  the  require- 
ments of  absolute  justice.  And  the  difficulty  is,  that  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  piece-work,  payment  by  results,  or  a  fixed  price  per  lump,  can 
ever  be  arranged,  that  will  comprise  equitably  and  justly  these  three 
elements,  two  of  which  are  invariably  and  mutually  antagonistic. 

The  labourer  soon  discovers  that  quantity  rules  his  pay,  and  makes 
this  his  only  aim,  and  increase  of  wages  the  only  end  of  his  labour  ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  piece-work  system,  by  yielding  him  wages  in 
proportion  to  quantity,  gradually  leads  him  to  aim  at  quantity  only, 
and  ignore  quality ;  and  in  some  cases  already  he  may  be  found  con- 
sciously and  intentionally  lowering  quality,  in  order  to  obtain  more 
money  on  pay-day.  Piece-work,  in  fact,  will  be  found,  the  more  it 
is  studied,  and  the  longer  it  is  tried,  to  be,  if  not  altogether  absurd 
in  principle,  yet  dangerous  in  practice,  and  as  incompatible  with 
excellence  as  it  would  be  in  the  fine  arts.  What  effect,  for  in- 
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stance,  would  a  price  per  square  inch  have  upon  the  pictures  for 
exhibition  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  ?  And  the  general  condemnation 
of  this  system  by  the  working  men  of  this  country  goes  to  prove  that 
they  have,  as  a  body,  displayed  sound  judgment  in  coming  to  a  decision 
on  the  subject. 

But  we  hear  of  still  other  absurd  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
working  men.  It  is  alleged  that  in  some  trades  they  demand  to  be 
paid  the  same  weekly  wages,  irrespective  of  the  difference  there  may 
be  in  their  skill  and  dexterity.  There  may  be  some  appearance  of 
unfairness  in  this  demand  at  first  sight,  but  on  looking  into  the  thing, 
it  may  not  prove  very  serious  or  objectionable.  In  the  Scripture 
parable,  the  labourers  who  had  worked  the  whole  day  for  a  penny 
were  quite  satisfied  until  they  saw  others,  who  had  worked  only  part 
of  the  day,  receive  a  penny  likewise ;  and  do  we  find  that  it  is  the 
labourers  of  our  time  alone  who  are  displaying  a  correct  appreciation 
of  the  lesson  taught  in  this  parable  ?  We  may  infer  that  the  em- 
ployer in  the  parable,  in  paying  labourers  a  penny  for  less  than  a  day's 
work,  had  considered  not  merely  the  labour  they  had  done  in  that 
day,  but  also  what  the  men  might  require  for  a  day's  sustenance ;  and 
hence  the  full  day's  wages,  possibly  in  the  hope  that  he  would  receive 
a  full  day's  labour  from  each  for  the  same  amount  of  wages,  on  the 
next  day. 

This  point — the  wages  really  requisite  to  sustain  a  labourer  pro- 
perly— is  too  seldom  taken  into  account  as  faithfully  as  it  ought  to 
be,  if  we  are  ever  to  get  our  great  labour  problems  solved.  If  the 
father  of  a  family  were  to  adopt  the  existing  .system  in  distributing 
food  to  his  children,  and  were  to  serve  it  out  just  in  proportion  to 
the  services  they  had  severally  rendered  him,  he  would  be  regarded  as 
brutal  and  inhuman ;  and  if  any  of  the  children  died  of  starvation 
under  such  *  payment  by  results,'  the  law  would  consider  him  guilty 
of  culpable  homicide. 

Few  parents  could  ever  be  found  so  hard-hearted  or  inconsiderate 
as  in  this  illustrative  case,  the  rule,  happily,  being  for  the  parents  to 
consider  what  proportion  of  the  food  supply  each  child  may  require 
for  its  sustenance  and  healthy  development ;  and  might  not  employers 
introduce  a  little  of  this  spirit,  when  estimating  the  amount  of  their 
obligation  to  their  labourers  ?  The  parent,  acting  in  this  dutifully 
considerate  way,  may  never  derive  any  pecuniary  benefit  from  the 
children  whose  necessities  he  is  continually  supplying,  whereas  the 
employer  is  deriving  a  pecuniary  benefit  from  the  labour  of  his  work- 
people, as  the  large  accumulations  of  capital  all  the  world  over 
testify ;  and  hence  it  appears  to  be  quite  as  much  a  duty  of  theirs 
to  see  that  their  labourers  have  all  their  necessary  wants  supplied,  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  children. 

So  much  for  the  theoretical  part  of  the  subject ;  and  it  may  be 
open  to  doubt  whether  the  workmen  entertain  all  these  ideas  of 
benevolence  or  brotherhood,  in  wishing  for  equality  in  wages ;  but 
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they  may  know  practically  that  in  a  body  of  men,  all  having  spent 
some  years  to  learn  a  handicraft,  there  is  not  so  much  variety  in  per- 
formance that  equal  rates  of  wages  for  the  time  worked  may  not  be 
paid,  without  any  noteworthy  inequality  or  injustice.  They  are,  as 
a  rule,  very  ready,  when  one  of  their  body,  through  illness  or  want  of 
employment,  has  no  means  of  subsistence,  to  club  up  their  pennies  to 
provide  him  with  funds,  showing  their  practical  appreciation  of  the 
Christian  precept, '  Give  to  him  that  hath  not ; '  and  in  asking  for 
uniform  daily  wages,  they  may  be  striving  to  obtain  only  what  is 
needful  to  support  each  and  all  in  such  a  condition  of  life  as  may 
possess  some  degree  of  comfort,  and  develop  some  feeling  of  self- 
respect. 

There  is  another  outcome  of  piece-work — *  division  of  labour,'  an 
especial  favourite  with  employers,  and  regarded  by  labourers  generally 
with  distrust — which  requires  some  notice.  Division  of  labour  is 
commended,  on  the  one  hand,  because,  by  keeping  a  man  regularly 
employed  in  the  production  of  one  article,  he  acquires  greater  dex- 
terity in  its  manipulation,  can  produce  more  of  it  in  a  given  time, 
and  can  obtain  greater  perfection  in  the  style  and  finish  of  the  article 
produced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workmen  dislike  it  because  a  man 
working  continually  upon  a  single  production  becomes  less  a  general 
handicraftsman,  less  generally  useful,  and  consequently  less  a  man, 
and  so  much  more  at  the  mercy  of  his  employer  than  he  would  be  if 
he  could  turn  his  hand  efficiently  to  any  of  the  various  branches  of 
his  particular  trade. 

Now  the  solution  of  this  divergence  lies  in  discovering  which  side 
displays  the  sounder  judgment,  and  which  view  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  human  interest.  Plausible  as  the  employer's  position  may 
appear,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  completely  reliable,  or 
whether  any  part  of  this  fair  promise  is  actually  secured.  Granting 
that  greater  dexterity  and  a  larger  output  are  obtained  at  the  outset, 
the  system  is  calculated  ultimately  to  destroy  these  advantages :  for 
the  tedium  and  monotony  ensuing  from  the  continual  occupation  of 
body  and  mind  upon  one  constantly  repeating  result,  soon  beget  a 
carelessness  of  manner,  and  disregard  of  excellence,  which  finally 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  all  mental  interest  in  it. 

These  degeneracies  would  seldom  or  never  be  found  in  the  work- 
man who  periodically  finds  some  variety  in  his  labours,  to  incite  both 
mind  and  body  with  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  to  stimulate  his  in- 
dustry with  the  prospect  of  new  achievements,  developing  higher  and 
higher  abilities — the  possession  of  which  is  a  gratification  to  his 
mind — making  him  feel  that  he  is  daily  increasing  (what  workmen 
so  often  hear  is  their  only  capital)  his  marketable  stock  of  work- 
power,  and  is  becoming  qualified  to  fill  more  honourable  departments 
of  his  trade.  And  the  result,  as  a  rule,  may  be  that  more  work,  of 
better  quality,  will  be  produced  by  men  working  with  this  incitement 
to  progress  and  perfection,  than  by  those  who,  having  no  variety  in 
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the  work  to  look  forward  to,  degenerate  into  mere  machines,  with 
little  or  no  mental  interest  in  their  employment,  further  than  to 
speculate  how  they  can  best  increase  their  earnings  by  a  shilling  or 
two  on  next  pay-day.  Again,  its  want  of  variety  precludes  all  possi- 
bility of  that  healthy  developing  excitement  of  the  mental  faculties 
which  all  labour  should  supply ;  and  this  may  in  some  measure  ac- 
count for  the  increasing  demand  for  artificial  stimulants,  alcoholic, 
sensational-musical,  quasi-religious,  &c.,  which  has  lately  been  de- 
veloped. It  also  leaves  the  labourer  more  at  the  mercy  of  his 
employer,  seeing  that  he  has  been  trained  to  produce  one  thing  only, 
upon  which  he  must  continue  to  labour  all  through  life,  with  such 
reward  as  demand  for  the  article  produced,  the  amount  of  competition, 
or  the  avarice  of  his  employer,  may  allow.  Piece-work,  too,  coming 
in  again  as  an  inducement  to  aim  at  quantity,  begets  a  hurry  in 
execution,  and  a  carelessness  about  quality  and  finish,  that  are  an- 
tagonistic in  their  influence  to  both. 

Facts  to  substantiate  these  conclusions  might  be  produced  in 
plentiful  array,  but  one  or  two  may  be  sufficient.  Take  our  cotton- 
trade  as  an  example,  for  in  few  have  the  results — deterioration  and 
adulteration — become  more  manifest.  Formerly,  most  of  the  cotton 
operatives  were  paid  by  time-work ;  now  piece-work  is  the  rule,  and 
time-work  the  exception  ;  and  a  sad  loss  to  the  character  of  English 
cotton  goods  is  the  result  of  this  change.  No  one  practically  con- 
versant with  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  calicoes  and  other  textile 
fabrics,  can  be  blind  to  the  evil  effects  of  this  change.  Since  pay- 
ment by  quantity  has  been  introduced  in  spinning  and  weaving,  the 
wages  of  the  workpeople  depend  upon  the  regularity  with  which 
their  machinery  is  kept  running,  and  are  reduced  by  every  stoppage 
they  may  have  to  make.  The  consequence  is  that  they  do  not  stop 
their  machinery  to  remedy  every  fault  as  it  crops  up — as  they  did 
under  the  time-work  system — but  they  permit  defective  work  to  pass, 
to  increase  their  wages ;  and  no  amount  of  cunningly  devised  checks 
or  watching,  on  the  part  of  the  management,  can,  under  a  piece- 
work system,  put  a  stop  to  this  mischief. 

It  is  piece-work,  too,  that  is  the  main  cause  of  heavy  sizing,  the 
process  where  so  much  adulteration  has  crept  in,  imperceptibly  at 
first,  but  by  degrees  (through  the  toleration  it  has  received  for  so  long 
a  period)  to  a  dangerous  extent,  for  it  has  now  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  necessary,  if  not  indispensable,  ingredient  in  cotton  goods.  Manu- 
facturers discuss  the  matter  in  public  journals  thus  :  *  If  merchants 
wish  to  have  pure  calico,  it  can  still  be  made,  if  they  will  pay  the 
price ;  but  if  they  want  cloth  of  a  given  make  and  weight  at  a  lower 
price  than  that  at  which  it  can  be  produced  from  cotton  alone,  then 
the  only  way  we  can  do  it  at  this  price  is  by  adding  chemical  and 
china-clay  make-weights.  And  as  the  merchants  know  that  these 
things  are  added,  to  meet  their  prices,  there,  is  no  wrong  or  fraud  in 
the  matter.' 
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In  this  way  many  manufacturers  reason,  apparently  to  their  own 
satisfaction  ;  and  grocers  and  bakers  might  conclude  that  their  lines 
have  not  been  cast  in  such  pleasant  places,  or  they  might  expect,  by 
similar  right  and  reasoning,  to  supply  tea,  sugar,  and  bread  at  half 
their  present  prices,  were  they  permitted  an  ad  libitum  mixture  of 
sloe-leaves,  sand,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  and  allowed  to  regard  the 
prices  offered  for  their  wares  as  the  only  rule  or  law  they  had  to  con- 
sider, or  to  which  they  ought  to  conform.  It  may  be  said  that  food 
and  clothing  are  different,  which  is  very  true  ;  but  the  principle  is 
the  same,  as  adulterated  calico  is  to  a  certain  extent  deleterious  to 
health,  as  well  as  adulterated  food,  and  both  alike  obtain  money  from 
the  public  under  false  pretences,  china  clay,  starch,  and  flour  being 
no  more  cotton  cloth  than  plaster  of  Paris  is  wheaten  bread.  And 
the  honourable  manufacturer  should  no  more  condescend  to  such 
falsification,  though  every  merchant  in  the  world  demand  it,  than  he 
should  condescend  to  sell  brass  guineas  for  golden  ones  to  any  sharpers 
who  might  demand  them,  to  sell  over  again  to  others  they  might 
meet,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  difference  between  the  two  wares. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  piece-work  has  given  rise  to  heavy 
sizing,  and  has  opened  the  way  of  temptation  to  all  this  adulteration 
and  fraud.  Piece-work,  through  its  many  bad  effects  upon  the 
quality  of  yarns,  has  caused  so  much  deterioration  in  them,  that 
most  of  them  cannot  be  woven  into  cloth  unless  they  be  artificially 
strengthened  by  size  or  glue.  And  as  each  reduction  of  quality  is 
made  to  save  labour  and  reduce  cost  of  production,  the  deficiency 
must  be  made  up  by  more  size  and  artificial  strength  eners,  to  enable 
the  weaver  to  make  them  into  calico — when,  it  would  seem,  the 
manufacturer's  care  is  ended,  for  he  seldom  appears  to  consider  how 
his  calico  will  wear  when  these  make-strengths  and  make-weights  are 
washed  out  of  it,  or  he  might  be  induced  to  determine  never  to  put 
them  in. 

It  might  be  instructive  if  we  could  find  out  the  history  of  the 
rise  of  sizing  (before  it  brings  us  to  the  fall  of  British  manufactures), 
as  it  cannot  always  have  been  a  necessary  process  in  weaving,  and  is 
no  more  absolutely  necessary  now,  if  proper  yarns  be  made,  than 
plaster  of  Paris  is  to  the  making  of  bread.  There  is  cotton  yarn  still 
made  in  Lancashire  (two-fold)  that  can  be  woven  without  any  size 
whatsoever,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  all  of  similar  quality,  to 
put  an  end  to  sizing  altogether,  and  all  the  adulteration  it  conceals. 
Were  this  done,  thousands  of  tons  of  flour  now  annually  consumed  in 
the  cloaking  of  defective  work,  would  be  saved  from  its  present 
fraudulent  degradation,  to  be  added  to  the  food  supply  of  the  people. 

Of  course  yarn  such  as  would  weave  unsized  could  not  be  made  so 
cheaply,  but  what  matter  ?  Suppose  it  had  to  cost  twice  as  much, 
and  would  wear  twice  as  long,  is  it  not  as  cheap  ?  And  the  cotton 
operatives,  by  making  half  the  quantity,  and  taking  more  time  to  do 
it,  could  still  turn  out  the  same  amount,  taking  durability  into 
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account.  This  point  is  too  little  considered.  We  make  a  poor  man 
a  shirt  which  costs  him  eighteenpence,  material  and  making,  and  we 
call  this  a  triumph  of  our  improved  system.  If  we  made  a  better 
material,  however,  at  double  the  aggregate  cost,  the  shirt  might  cost 
half-a-crown,  but  would  wear  double  the  time.  The  boon,  then,  to 
the  poor  man,  in  offering  him  a  cheaper  shirt,  is  that  we  compel  him 
to  buy  two  at  eighteenpence  in  place  of  one  at  half-a-crown,  or,  in 
other  words,  take  sixpence  from  him  unnecessarily,  and  want  to 
persuade  him  that  he  has  got  a  cheap  bargain. 

Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  the  large  quantity  causes  the  cheap- 
ness, by  diminishing  cost  of  production,  but  does  it  not  also  cause 
clearness,  by  increasing  rate  of  destruction — the  shorter  durability  of 
the  material  ?  And  what  is  the  gain  in  making  two  pieces  of  calico 
for  one,  if  the  two  pieces  have  no  higher  exchangeable  value  in  barter 
with  food,  &c.,  than  the  one  piece  formerly  had  ?  The  food-seller 
has  an  advantage,  but  as  surely  as  he  has  this,  the  calico-maker  has, 
in  the  end,  a  corresponding  disadvantage. 

An  extract  pertinent  to  this  subject  may  here  be  made  from 
Threading  rfiy  Way,  by  Robert  Dale  Owen,1  where  he  relates  a  per- 
sonal anecdote  bearing  on  the  intentional  depreciation  of  the  quality 
of  cotton  yarns,  which  well  merits  the  gravest  consideration.  He  says 
<p.  242):- 

Finally,  as  co-operative  producers  and  consumers  have  a  common  interest,  this 
system  shuts  out  adulteration  in  articles  of  food,  and  dishonest  deterioration  of 
goods  in  general,  whether  caused  by  faulty  workmanship  or  by  employing  worthless 
materials. 

A  point  of  vast  importance,  this  last !  The  debasement  of  quality,  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  competition,  has  gradually  extended  of  late  years  to  almost 
every  article  used  by  man,  is  notorious.  Yet  as  few  persons  except  the  initiated 
realise  the  immense  loss  to  society  from  this  source,  an  illustrative  experience  of 
my  own  may  here  be  welcome. 

"When  my  father  left  me  manager  of  the  New  Lanark  Cotton-mills  in  the 
winter  of  1824-25,  a  certain  Mr.  Bartholomew,  who  had  long  been  a  customer  of 
ours  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  came  to  me  one 
day,  asking  if  I  could  make  him  a  lot  of  yarn,  suitable  for  ordinary  shirting,  at  suck 
a  price,  naming  it.  '  We  have  but  one  price,'  I  said, '  and  you  know  well  that  we 
sell  such  yarn  twenty  per  cent,  above  the  rate  you  propose.' 

'  I  know  that,'  he  replied ;  '  but  you  could  make  it,  so  as  to  be  sold  at  my 
price  ? ' 

'  Yes,  by  using  waste  and  mixing  in  weak,  short-stapled  cotton.' 

'  And  it  would  look  almost  as  well  ?  ' 

*  Perhaps.' 

'  Then  111  risk  it.' 

'  My  father's  instructions,'  I  replied, '  are  not  to  lower  the  quality  of  our  goods. 
I'm  sorry;  but  I  can't  file  your  order.' 

He  went  off  in  a  huff,  but  returned  two  days  later.  '  See  here,'  he  said, '  don't 
be  Quixotic.  I  can  have  the  yarn  I  asked  you  about  spun  elsewhere.  "What's  the 
use  of  driving  a  good  customer  from  you  ?  I  shall  get  the  stuff  I  want,  and  use  it, 
.all  the  same.' 

1  London  :  Triibner  and  Co.,  1874. 
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'  It  would  injure  the  character  of  our  mill.' 

'  Not  if  you  leave  off  your  trade-mark.  What  do  I  care  about  the  picture  ? 
Mark  it  as  you  will.' 

I  hesitated:  and  finally— not  much  to  my  credit — agreed  to  make  the  yarn  for 
him.  I  had  it  marked  with  a  large  B.  '  It  will  stand  either  for  Bartholomew 
or  for  lad,1 1  said  to  him  when  he  came  to  look  at  it.  '  I'm  ashamed  to  turn  such 
an  article  out  of  our  mill.' 

But  three  weeks  later  he  came  again.  '  Just  the  thing,'  he  said  :  and  he  gave 
me  a  second  order,  thrice  as  large  as  the  first. 

The  B  yarn  became  a  popular  article  in  the  market ;  the  shirting  that  was 
made  from  it  looking  smooth,  and  being  sold  at  some  ten  per  cent,  less  than  that 
made  from  our  usual  quality.  Yet  to  my  certain  knowledge, — for  I  tried  it — it  did 
cot  last  half  as  long  as  the  other. 

That  transaction  sits  somewkat  heavily  on  nay  conscience  still.  Yet  it  helped 
to  teach  me  a  great  lesson.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  at  the  present  time,  purchasers 
of  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk  goods,  of  furniture,  hardware,  leather  goods,  and 
all  other  manufactured  staples,  lose  on  the  average,  because  of  inferior  quality,  more 
than  half  of  all  the  money  they  pay  out.  And  I  doubt  whether,  except  by  co- 
operation, this  crying  evil  can  be  remedied. 

Such  are  the  reflections  that  crop  up  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  R.  D. 
Owen,  as  he  looks  back  in  his  declining  years  upon  a  single  case  of 
the  lowering  of  quality  in  his  own  experience ;  and  would  that  all 
interested  in  British  productions  would  take  the  lesson  seriously 
to  heart !  The  all  but  universal  lowering  of  the  quality  of  cotton 
yarn  which  now  prevails  in  the  trade,  combined  with  piece-work,  is 
threatening  it  with  serious  peril,  and  rendering  the  weaving  of  credit- 
able calicoes  all  but  an  impossibility.  For  piece-work  in  weaving 
produces  a  whole  crop  of  evils  of  its  own,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
tensifies those  which  spring  from  bad  yarn. 

Were  a  weaver  paid  for  quality  instead  of  quantity,  he  would  take 
more  pride  in  the  former,  and  at  any  rate  avoid  scamping  for  the 
sake  of  the  latter.  When  weaving  a  web  of  bad  material,  with  his 
wages  dependent  exclusively  on  quantity,  self-interest  prevents  him 
from  stopping  his  loom  to  piece  up  every  thread  that  may  break  in 
the  web,  and  hence  the  frequency  with  which  missing  threads  appear 
in  calicoes.  Again,  if  any  doubled  woof  turns  up,  and  a  tape-like 
stripe  appears,  he  might  unweave  this,  and  replace  it  with  yarn  of 
the  proper  thickness ;  but  this  means  loss  of  time  and  loss  of  wages, 
and  consequently  he  winks  at  the  mischief,  and  permits  it  to  escape 
his  notice.  If  his  woof  breaks  and  leaves  a  tangled  thread  in  the  web, 
it  involves  loss  of  time  and  money  to  pick  it  out, — for  he,  too,  has 
learned  that  'Time  is  money,' — and  the  unsightly  thread  is  left 
unabstracted,  to  annoy  the  seamstress  when  she  cuts  up  the  calico  for 
her  wearing  apparel.  And  thus,  all  round,  piece-work  is  always  inter- 
fering to  prevent  faults  from  being  remedied  as  they  creep  in. 

Now  with  all  this  progress  towards  4  cheap  and  nasty,'  with  calico 
of  a  sort  turned  out  in  quantities  that  might  clothe  the  world,  and 
(such  is  the  irony  of  events!)  with  the  cellars  of  a  Free  Trade  Hall  in 
Manchester,  and  sundry  auxiliary  disused  chapels,  filled  with  it  by 
manufacturers,  through  want  of  markets  in  which  they  can  sell  it, — 
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what  has  been  its  effect  in  increasing  the  comforts  or  diminishing  the 
hardships  of  our  toiling  millions? 

This  in  effect  is  the  result.  The  abundance  and  cheapness  of 
calico  have  given  it  a  continually  decreasing  bartering  value  relatively 
to  the  food  produce  of  the  land,  and  enabled  those  holding  the  food- 
producing  area  to  secure  more  and  more  webs  of  calico  in  return  for 
their  limited  and  not  proportionately  increased  produce.  Landholders 
have  in  consequence  been  enabled  to  raise  rents  to  unprecedented 
dimensions,  and  spend  them  in  luxuries  which  we  profess  to  despise 
and  condemn,  when  we  read  of  similar  excesses  in  the  conduct  of  past 
monarchs  ;  and  when  the  poor  makers  of  all  this  calico,  finding  their 
food  supply  is  becoming  so  much  dearer,  ask  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
rates  of  the  remuneration  of  their  labour,  that  they  may  be  saved  from 
all  chances  of  starvation  approaching  them  insidiously,  they  are  met 
with  a  motion  that  would  precipitate  them  into  immediate  starvation, 
in  the  shape  of  a  threatened  '  lock-out.' 

That  this  is  no  overdrawn  picture  may  be  proved  by  another 
extract  from  Mr.  Owen's  book.  Speaking  of  the  increase  of  machinery 
in  this  country,  and  comparing  its  capability  of  production  with  that 
of  the  human  family  unaided  by  machinery,  he  says  (and  the  italics 
are  his  own) : — '  It  follows  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland's  labour- 
saving  machinery  equals  in  productive  action  ike  manual  labour 
power  of  two  worlds  as  populous  as  this.''  And  if  so, — if  the  genius 
of  England  has  been  blessed  with  a  discovery  of  aids  to  industry  that 
enables  a  population  of  30,000,000  to  do  the  work  of  2,400,000,000, 
should  there  not  be  comfort  and  abundance  for  all  its  population  ? 
Here  Mr.  Owen's  own  words  shall  furnish  the  reply  : — 

It  follows,  further,  inasmuch  as  the  present  population  of  the  British  Isles  is 
less  than  thirty  millions,  that  seven  millions  and  a  half  of  adults  represent  the 
number  of  Hying  operatives  who  control  and  manipulate  that  prodigious  amount  of 
inanimate  force. 

Thus,  in  the  aid  of  the  manual  labour  of  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  human 
workmen,  Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  have  imported  from  the  vast  regions  of 
invention,  six  hundred  millions  of  powerful  and  passive  slaves ;  slaves  that  consume 
neither  food  nor  clothing ;  slaves  that  sleep  not,  weary  not,  sicken  not,  gigantic 
slaves  that  drain  subterranean  lakes  in  their  masters'  service,  or  set  in  motion,  at 
a  touch  from  his  hand,  machinery  under  which  the  huge  and  solid  buildings  groan 
and  shake ;  ingenious  slaves  that  outrival,  in  the  delicacy  of  their  operations,  the 
touch  of  man,  and  put  to  shame  the  best  exertions  of  his  steadiness  and  accuracy ; 
yet  slaves  patient,  submissive,  obedient,  from  whom  no  rebellion  need  be  feared, 
who  cannot  suffer  cruelty,  nor  experience  pain. 

These  unwearying  and  inanimate  slaves  outnumber  the  human  labourers  who 
direct  their  operations  as  eighty  to  one.  What  is  the  result  of  this  importation  ? 

If  we  shut  our  closet  doors,  and  refuse  to  take  the  answer  from  the  state  of 
things  as  it  actually  exists,  we  shall  probably  say  that  inestimable  aid,  thus  sent 
down  from  Heaven  as  it  were,  to  stand  by  and  assist  man  in  his  severest  toils, 
must  have  rendered  him  easy  in  his  circumstances,  rich  in  all  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  a  master  instead  of  a  slave,  a  being  with  leisure  for  enjoyment  and 
improvement,  a  freeman  delivered  from  the  original  curse  which  declared  that  in 
the  sweat  of  his  face  should  man  eat  bread  all  the  days  of  his  life.  But  if,  reject- 
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ing  mere  inference,  we  step  out  among  the  realities  around  us,  •with  eyes  open,  and 
sympathies  awake,  we  shall  see,  throughout  the  Old  World,  the  new  servants  com- 
peting with  those  they  might  be  made  to  serve.  We  shall  see  a  contest  going  on 
in  the  market  of  lahour,  between  wood  and  iron  on  the  one  hand,  and  human  thews 
and  sinews  on  the  other;  a  dreadful  contest, at  which  humanity  shudders,  and 
reason  turns,  astonished,  away.  We  shall  see  the  master  engaging,  as  the  cheapest, 
most  docile,  and  least  troublesome  help,  the  machine  instead  of  the  man.  And  we 
shall  see  the  man,  thus  denied  even  the  privilege  to  toil,  shrink  home  with  sicken- 
ing heart  to  the  cellar  where  his  wife  and  children  herd,  and  sink  down  on  its  damp 
floor,  to  ask  of  his  despair  where  these  things  shall  end,  whether  the  soulless  slaves, 
bred  year  by  year  from  the  teeming  womb  of  science,  shall  gradually  thrust  aside 
into  idleness  and  starvation,  their  human  competitors,  until  the  labourer,  like  other 
extinct  races  of  animals,  shall  perish  from  the  earth. 

These  solemn  reflections  are  not  uncalled  for,  nor  in  any  wise  over- 
drawn. With  such  a  productive  power  as  the  extension  of  machinery 
has  supplied,  is  it  not  strange  that  poverty  and  want  are  still  so  pre- 
valent ?  And  the  inquiry  may  well  arise,  How  can  this  be  ?  Mr. 
Owen's  father,  half  a  century  ago,  was  puzzled  by  this  same  anomalous- 
looking  result,  and  apparently  failed  to  see  the  whirlpool  of  luxury 
which  was  insidiously  swallowing  up  the  results  of  all  this  extra 
production  of  the  labouring  masses;  and  to  bring  this  insidious 
abstractor  into  notice  may  fitly  be  our  next  step. 

Political  economists  have  laid  down  rules,  or  expounded  laws, 
which,  they  say,  regulate  the  exchange  of  commodities,  the  pro- 
duce of  one  man's  labour  having  an  exchangeable  value  with  that 
of  another,  which  these  laws  infallibly  govern.  But  if  one  man, 
possessed  of  a  bale  of  calico,  be  at  the  point  of  death  for  lack  of  a 
loaf  of  bread,  and  another,  possessed  of  the  loaf  of  bread,  by  the  law 
of  '  supply  and  demand,'  refuse  the  loaf  necessary  to  save  his  brother's 
life,  unless  the  other  hand  over  in  exchange  the  bale  of  calico,  then 
it  clearly  follows  that  the  man  with  the  bale  of  calico  would  be  com- 
pelled either  to  hand  over  the  whole  of  his  stock  of  calico  for  the 
bread,  or  perish  of  hunger.  And  this  is  exactly  how  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  all  our  increase  in  calico  has  not  made  living  easier  to  those 
engaged  in  manufacture. 

Once  on  a  time  a  web  of  calico  might  purchase  a  carcase  of  beef ; 
next,  a  carcase  of  mutton  ;  next,  a  bushel  of  corn  ;  and  lastly,  in  our 
day,  it  will  not  purchase  a  decent  goose.  And  why  is  this  ?  The 
calico  producer  cannot  eat  the  produce  of  his  labour,  and  the  more  he 
deprives  the  soil  of  a  proper  labour  supply,  and  increases  this  produce, 
the  lower  its  bartering  power  becomes  against  that  of  land  produce. 
As  soon  as  he  has  increased  from  one  to  ten  webs,  by  multiplying  his 
labourers  and  his  machinery,  the  beef  producer's  price  has  risen 
from  one  web  to  ten ;  and  all  this  increase  of  calico  is  swallowed  up 
by  the  monopolising  power  of  the  landholding  food  producer.  Nor 
is  there  any  end  to  this.  Increase  calico  webs  from  one  to  a  hun- 
dred, and  the  hundred  must  go  in  the  same  direction,  so  long  as  land 
is  private  property,  or  so  long  as  existing  principles  guide  its  present 
holders.  Let  those  whose  labour  and  machinery  are  devoted  to  the 
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production  of  calico,  increase  their  out-turn  as  they  may,  the  surplus 
is  continually  being  abstracted  from  them. 

Manchester  in  twenty  years  may  double  or  treble  its  annual  out- 
put of  calico,  but  if,  in  the  same  twenty  years,  its  neighbours,  who 
hold  all  the  food-producing  area,  double  or  treble  their  rents,  then 
the  surplus  in  Manchester  vanishes,  and  manufacturers  in  a  puzzled 
condition  cry  out  against  hard  times,  foreign  competition,  or  the 
like,  and  their  helpless  labourers  remain  as  ill-fed  and  ill-clad  as 
though  no  increase  whatever  of  the  material  for  clothing  them  had 
been  obtained  by  their  ingenuity  or  united  action. 

These  raised  rents  cause  an  increase  in  the  price  of  land  produce, 
and  bring  manufacturers  and  their  labourers  into  collision — the 
former  wanting  wages  reduced,  because  calico  has  to  be  sold  at  lower 
prices,  the  latter  demanding  an  advance  of  wages  because  they  have 
to  pay  more  for  their  food  ;  and  both  parties,  losing  sight  of  the  real 
cause  of  their  troubles — the  calico  transformed  into  higher  rents  to 
their  landholding  neighbours — blindly  resort  to  a  strike  or  a  lock-out, 
when  they  should  be  searching  out  the  causes  which  are  transferring 
all  this  increase  of  their  produce  into  other  hands. 

This  is  one  chief  reason  why  all  our  increased  power  of  production 
has  kept  our  operatives  from  participating  in  its  results,  and  the 
time  may  be  approaching  when  the  increase  of  calico-makers  should 
stop,  if  indeed  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  reduce  their  number  con- 
siderably. Were  half  of  them  to  be  labouring  in  the  production  of 
food,  and  increasing  the  productive  powers  of  the  neglected  valleys  of 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  then  calico 
would  again  have  a  higher  bartering  value,  and  the  reduced  number 
engaged  in  it  would  obtain  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  in  exchange 
for  their  labour. 

But  would  not  this  transfer  of  manufacturing  labour  to  the  land 
simply  help  to  reproduce  the  agricultural  labourers'  misery  of  the 
southern  and  midland  counties,  and  would  not  they  suffer  from 
advances  of  rent  also  ?  some  may  ask.  True  enough,  unless,  to  avoid 
both  possibilities,  proper  precautions  were  taken  at  the  outset,  and  this 
might  necessitate  a  law  making  the  rents  payable  in  kind  or  in  corn. 
It  was  a  Cumberland  landholder,  the  late  Sir  James  Graham,  who 
first  uttered  the  deluding  dogma,  '  Up  with  the  horn,  and  down  with 
the  corn,'  a  dogma  which  has  helped  so  much  to  deprive  the  land  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  labour  ;  and  to  recover  this  supply  in  an  ample 
form  is  the  necessity  of  our  time,  to  the  increase  of  our  native-grown 
food  supply  ;  and  this  may  best  be  accomplished  by  a  return  to  the 
old  system  of  small  farms. 

Land  in  permanent  pasture  is  land  practically  uncultivated,  and 
nothing  less  than  a  national  crime,  and  those  responsible  for  such 
culpable  neglect  are  indirectly  responsible  for  all  the  want  and 
misery  which  proceed  from  this  neglect.  Ireland,  we  hear,  is  fast 
becoming  overrun  with  weeds,  and  its  pastures  of  less  value  in  con- 
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sequence.  Such  is  the  result  of  '  Up  with  the  horn,  and  down  with  the 
corn,'  and  the  short-sighted  policy  of  driving  labour  off  the  land.  Our 
permanent  pasture  sleep  has  lasted  for  years,  and  our  final  harvest 
promises  to  become  one  of  tares  exclusively,  unless  we  awake  out  of 
sleep,  and  ascertain  what  the  time  of  day  may  be :  whether  grass 
without  labour,  and  beef  and  mutton  at  famine  prices,  or  land 
cultivated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  and  plenty  of  work, 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  all,  should  be  the  aim  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  land  of  the  nation — our  sesame  cave,  or  mysterious 
laboratory,  from  which  everything  we  can  possess,  or  invest  our 
labour  in,  has  to  be  produced. 

If  this  be  so,  how  needful  is  it  to  have  more  labour  devoted  to 
the  land,  that  the  wants  of  all  may  be  amply  supplied  ;  and  if  small 
farms  mean  more  produce,  then  this  is  the  system  which  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  countries  of  large  population  and  limited  agricultural 
areas.  True,  by  an  immense  extension  of  calico-making  machinery, 
by  making  our  small  population  produce  as  much  as  the  population 
of  two  worlds,  we  have  managed  to  get  some  surplusage  of  calico  to 
send  to  America,  Eussia,  &c.,  and  barter  it  there  for  the  bread  we 
lack ;  but  can  this  go  on  for  ever  ?  Will  these  countries  give  us 
bread  for  calico,  when  they  can  make  more  of  the  latter  than  they 
themselves  require  ?  And  has  any  political  economist  ever  yet  cal- 
culated the  loss  incurred  by  sending  calico  thousands  of  miles  away, 
to  be  brought  back  again  as  bread,  compared  with  the  cost  of  the 
same  exchange  if  it  were  to  be  effected  within  our  own  shores? 
Further,  wherein  consists  the  '  free  trade  '  which  compels  us  to  employ 
land  thousands  of  miles  away  to  grow  the  food  of  our  labourers,  while 
land  at  our  doors  is  kept  practically  barren,  deprived  of  a  proper  supply 
of  labour,  and  largely  given  up  to  the  support  and  propagation  of 
wild  and  sport-producing  animals  ?  Under  such  conditions  as  these 
our  boasted  free  trade  is  only  a  delusion ;  and  until  this  abuse  is 
removed,  and  our  food-producers  have  freedom  to  invest  their  labour 
•in  our  food-producing  area,  without  the  hindrances  which  at  present 
-exist,  and  with  a  remuneration  for  said  labour  based  upon  equitable 
and  Christian  laws,  we  have  not,  with  all  we  have  accomplished,  so 
much  as  mastered  the  alphabet  of  the  complete  gospel  of  free  trade. 

If  the  alphabet  of  free  trade,  then,  be  the  freedom  from  mono- 
poly of  our  own  soil,  and  its  first  teaching  the  devotion  of  more 
labour  to  itj  the  advantage  of  small  farms  becomes  apparent,  and  the 
method  whereby  this  might  be  arranged,  so  as  to  prevent  all  possibility 
of  their  being  again  absorbed  by  larger  farms,  and  of  arbitrary 
advances  of  their  rents,  would  be  to  secure  to  the  labourer  in  occupa- 
tion a  proportional  share  of  the  produce.  For  instance,  the  labourer, 
in  return  for  the  land  and  necessary  dwelling  upon  it,  might  pay 
over  to  the  holder  of  the  land  a  certain  proportion  of  its  produce,  and 
have  a  right  to  the  rest  as  the  reward  of  his  labour.  These  pro- 
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portions  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  determining,  were  the  principle 
once  admitted ;  and  in  fixing  them,  another  proportion  might  also  be 
agreed  upon  as  due  to  the  State,  the  primary  holder  and  legal  owner 
of  all  land,  to  inaugurate  a  system  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
re-enactment  of  the  Land  Tax  of  William  the  Third  at  present  values, 
and  the  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of  a  perfect  system  of  direct 
taxation,  copied — as  the  Land  Tax  of  William  the  Third  probably  was 
• — from  the  policy  of  the  greatest  ruler  of  Ancient  Egypt,  as  recorded  in 
Genesis  xlvii.  20,  23,  24,  25,  and  26  :— 

And  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh,  for  the  Egyptians  sold 
every  man  his  field,  because  the  famine  prevailed  over  them  :  so  the  land  became 
Pharaoh's. 

Then  Joseph  said  unto  the  people,  Behold,  I  have  bought  you  this  day  and 
your  land  for  Pharaoh :  lo,  here  is  seed  for  you,  and  ye  shall  sow  the  land. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  increase  that  ye  [shall  give  the  fifth  part 
unto  Pharaoh,  and  four  parts  shall  be  your  own,  for  seed  of  the  field,  and  for  your 
Icod,  and  for  them  of  yoiir  households,  and  for  food  for  your  little  ones. 

And  they  said,  Thou  hast  saved  our  lives ;  let  us  find  grace  in  the  sight  of 
my  lord,  and  we  will  be  Pharaoh's  servants. 

And  Joseph  made  it  a  law  over  the  land  of  Egypt|unto  this  day,  that  Pharaoh 
should  have  the  fifth  part ;  except  the  land  of  the  priests  only,  which  became  not 
Pharaoh's.  ''.  ' 

Were  a  system  arranged  by  which  our  food-producers  would  have 
the  encouragement  of  a  fairly  remunerative  proportion  of  their  pro- 
duce, a  wholesome  stimulus  would  be  given  to  their  exertions,  and 
our  native  soil  might  soon  be  rescued  from  the  neglect  under  which 
it  has  too  long  languished. 

This  system  of  participation  in  results,  if  once  fairly  set  going, 
would  soon  extend  into  other  branches  of  our  industries.  It  has  been 
shown  what  unsatisfactory  results  are  derived  from  piece-work  ;  and 
if  we  are  to  avoid  the  Scylla  of  '  skulking '  in  time-work,  and  the 
Charybdis  of  '  scamping'  in  piece-work,  it  may  only  be  accomplished 
by  enlisting  the  labourers'  own  interest  and  fee-operation,  by  per- 
mitting them  to  share  in  the  results  of  their  labour  in  some  equitably 
just  way,  calculated  to  insure  proper  industrial]  application,  and  the 
highest  personal  interest  in  their  respective  productions. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  labourers  to  attend  to 
quality,  under  piece-work,  and  some  (the  minority,  it  is  only  fair  to  add) 
will  not  perform  a  fair  amount  under  time-work ;  but  if  all  were 
labouring  knowing  that  they  were  to  have  a  certain  fixed  share  in 
the  value  of  their  produce,  then  they  would  endeavour  to  increase 
this  share,  by  working  assiduously  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  consistent  with  quality,  at  the  same  time  aiming  at  quality, 
as  essential,  if  not  in  all  cases  for  its  own  sake,  as  it  ought  to  be,  still 
to  be  sought  after  in  every  case,  if  only  ta  secure  the  highest  value 
of  the  thing  produced. 

The  consideration  of  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil  of 
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England  seems  to  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  continued  wel- 
fare of  all  her  other  industries,  and  it  is  open  to  any  observer  to  con- 
clude that,  owing  to  the  incubus  of  heavy  land,  rents  and  colossal 
holdings,  the  land  of  England  is  gradually  going  out  of  cultivation, 
and  it  should  be  patent  to  all  that  this  may  some  day  unexpectedly 
bring  a  famine  within  our  shores.  And  to  prevent  this  possibility, 
whether  immediately  or  remotely  probable,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
this  doctrine  to  be  preached  in  some  practical  form  :  '  The  land  to 
those  who  can  best  cultivate  it  for  the  general  benefit.' 

And  as  an  ordeal  of  a  severely  trying  kind  seems  to  be  threatening 
the  prosperity  of  our  manufacturing  industries,  there  may  be  the 
greatest  necessity  for  more  attention  to  be  given  to  these  subjects,  to 
prevent  our  labouring  population  from  being  reduced  to  still  greater 
hardships  and  privations  than  those  which  already  exist. 

The  leading  advocates  of  measures  calculated  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  who  have  most  deservedly  won  the  gratitude 
and  esteem  of  every  well-wisher  of  his  country,  are  turning  their 
attention  to  the  land  question  as  the  great  question  of  the  near 
future,  and  they  may  be  respectfully  solicited  to  consider  whether  they 
have  sufficiently  calculated  the  probable  effects  of  their  proposed 
remedy, '  free  trade  in  land.'  This  remedial  measure,  if  ever  tried,  may 
be  productive  of  more  harm  than  good,  as  every  succeeding  sale  of  land 
at  a  higher  price  will  intensify  the  already  severe  monopolistic 
pressure  of  the  holder's  claims  for  rent,  to  the  increase  of  the  burden 
to  be  borne,  by  its  cultivators  in  the  first  place,  and  by  the  consumers 
of  its  produce — the  public — in  the  second. 

The  advocates  of  this  doubtful  remedy  point  to  France,  in  support 
of  their  theory,  as  a  flourishing  agricultural  country,  and  attribute  its 
prosperity  to  its  eight  millions  of  peasant  proprietors ;  but  there 
may  be  a  slight  fallacy  here.  The  prosperity  is  not  the  direct  result 
of  the  proprietorship,  but  of  the  perfect  cultivation  ;  and  this  latter 
is  quite  as  compatible  with  an  equitably  fair  tenure  as  with  a  pro- 
prietorship, and  much  more  within  the  reach  of  peasant  labourers*. 
Many  labourers  would  be  able  to  commence  the  cultivation  of  a  small 
farm,  were  their  rents  to  be  a  proportional  part  of  the  crop  after  it 
was  reaped,  but  how  many  would  be  able  to  embark  in  the  scheme  if 
they  were  required  to  purchase  the  land  out  and  out  before  they  were 
permitted  to  put  a  spade  into  it  ?  Free  trade  in  land  may  enable 
capitalists  to  become  landholders,  but  it  would  rather  hinder  than 
help  labourers  to  become  cultivators,  by  placing  heavier  rent-charges 
upon  the  land  to  pay  interest  on  the  increased  capital,  and  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  production  of  a  relatively  dearer  food-supply  for 
the  people.  Between  'free  trade  in  land,'  then,  and  an  increase  of 
'  peasant  proprietors  and  peasant  cultivators,'  there  are  great  gulfs 
fixed. 

W.  LATTIMEK. 
o  o  2 
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THE   CAUSES  OF  THE  ZULU   WAR> 

THE  history  of  our  relations  with  the  Zulus  divides  itself 
naturally,  for  my  present  purpose,  into  three  periods  of  very  different 
length — one  from  our  settlement  in  Natal  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal,  the  second  from  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  to  the 
award  of  certain  commissioners  on  a  disputed  land  claim,  and  the 
third  from  the  date  of  that  award  to  the  invasion  of  Zululand  by 
Lord  Chelmsford. 

We  all  now  know  that  the  Zulu  kingdom  was  founded  by  one 
Chaka,  a  man  of  great  military  genius  and  unbounded  ferocity — a 
terrible  conqueror,  not  so  much  regardless  of  human  life  as  greedy  of 
blood  and  empire.  Yet  this  man,  having  saved  the  lives  of  a  few 
Englishmen,  contracted  a  respect  amounting  almost  to  deference 
for  the  English.  In  his  own  merciless  but  picturesque  phrase, 
reported  by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  '  he  was  willing  to  rank  next 
to  the  English,  but  he  would  permit  no  black  power  to  share  the 
sunlight  with  him.'  Sir  Theophilus  adds  that  '  the  Zulus  still  con- 
sider this  declaration  of  the  chief  whose  memory  they  most  respect 
to  be  sacredly  binding  on  them.' 

Accordingly,  when  the  colony  of  Natal  was  founded,  the  most 
friendly  relations  were  at  once  established  between  the  English  and 
Panda,  the  then  king.  The  Tugela  and  Buffalo  rivers  were  then 
established  as  our  boundary,  and  have  remained  so  ever  since. 
Crowds  of  malcontents  flying  from  Panda's  tyranny  sought  protection 
under  the  British  flag,  but  the  exodus  caused  no  ill  feeling.  By  a 
singular  compromise  the  cattle  of  the  immigrants  were  restored ;  but 
•the  people  (now  with  their  descendants  amounting  to  300,000)  were 
protected,  and,  thanks  to  the  constructive  genius  of  Sir  Theophilus, 
have  been  moulded  into  a  contented  population  from  whom,  if  some- 
thing may  be  feared,  still  more  perhaps  may  be  hoped.  We  have 
had  no  encroachments  on  one  side,  no  cattle-stealing  on  the  other. 
Our  neighbours,  with  all  their  faults,  are  not,  it  seems,  petty  pilferers. 

1  The  following  paper  on  Natal  policy  is  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  the  Editor  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  I  am  afraid  that  the  time  allowed  me  for  its  composition 
will  scarcely  enable  me  to  do  justice  to  my  own  strong  convictions  on  that  anxious 
and  difficult  question. 
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'  We  are  not,'  says  Cetywayo,  *  thieves  like  the  Basutos.  But  when 
a  Zulu  thinks  he  ought  to  have  a  thing,  he  takes  it.'  Occasional 
outrages  therefore,  I  presume,  have  occurred;  but  they  caused  no 
ill  blood.  And  the  result  has  been  a  position  of  deferential  inferiority 
on  the  part  of  the  Zulus,  which  they  lost  no  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging, which  they  professed  to  ground  on  our  equity  and  moderation, 
which  they  contrasted  with  the  '  scorching '  injustice  of  the  Boers, 
and  which  led  them  to  seek  our  ratification  of  their  choice  of  a 
king  and  of  the  promises  which  he  made  at  his  investiture.  What 
is  still  more  remarkable,  they  begged  us  to  settle  a  question  of 
disputed  territory  between  them  and  the  Boers  by  taking  it  for 
ourselves ;  failing  this,  they  desired  our  arbitration  ;  and  when,  from 
our  negligence  or  the  suspicious  backwardness  of  the  Dutch,  this 
also  fell  through,  and  the  Dutch  proclaimed  their  sovereignty  over 
the  territory,  and  proceeded  to  tax  the  Zulu  inhabitants,  Cetywayo 
at  our  desire  refrained  from  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and 
remained  inactive,  even  when  his  enemies  were  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  of  helplessness  by  their  bankruptcy  and  military  misconduct. 
All  this  being  clearly  established,  it  appears  to  me  that,  whatever  may 
be  Cetywayo's  subsequent  misdeeds,  Sir  B.  Frere,  Lord  Chelmsford, 
and  Lord  Carnarvon  are  scarcely  justified,  on  no  better  authority  (as 
far  as  I  can  see)  than  that  of  the  Boers,  in  describing  him  as  playing 
off  English  against  Dutch.  There  is  every  appearance  of  his  having 
accepted  from  the  beginning,  and  held  till  quite  recently,  a  kind  of 
wild  but  friendly  subordination  to  the  English. 

His  quarrel,  or  rather  that  of  his  nation,  with  the  Dutch  was  a 
real  one.  Everything  shows  that  the  Zulus  were  determined  that  the 
Boers  should  not  have  this  disputed  tract  of  land,  and  this  (as  we 
have  seen)  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  land  itself,  though  now 
occupied  jointly  by  Zulus  and  Boers,  as  because  they  did  not  want 
Dutch  neighbours.  On  occasion  of  his  investiture,  Cetywayo  entered 
at  once  into  earnest  conversation  about  the  encroachments  of  the 
Transvaal  Boers,  and  declared  that  '  he  and  every  Zulu  would  die 
rather  than  submit  to  them,'  Year  after  year — in  1865,  in  1869,  in 
1870,  in  1872 — he  and  his  father  were  pressing  the  question  upon 
us;  and  in  1870  they  use  these  remarkable  words:  'Panda  and 
Cetywayo,'  they  say,  *  both  beg  to  press  their  request  for  the  decision 
of  this  question,  because  they  fear  that  longer  delay  will  cause  serious 
difficulties  to  arise ;  they  are  also  very  anxious  that  the  British  Go- 
vernment should  establish  itself  between  them  and  the  Transvaal,  so 
that  the  Zulu  boundary  may  be,  as  the  Tugela  is,  the  British  boun- 
dary.' Perhaps  these  Zulus  may  have  known — what  seems  to  have 
been  the  fact — that  the  colonial  authorities,  including  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone,  thought  ill  of  the  Dutch  claims  and  well  of  theirs.  But 
at  any  rate  their  practice  and  profession  went  together  ;  they  were 
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ready  to  place  themselves  in  our  hands  in  respect  of  rights  for  which 
King  and  people  were  { ready  to  die.' 

And  let  it  here  be  remembered  what  the  King  and  people  were. 
In  1873  Cetywayo  was  described  by  Sir  T.  Shepstone  as  a  man  of 
considerable  ability  and  much  force  of  character,  remarkably  frank 
and  straightforward,  and  ranking  'in  every  respect  far  above  any 
native  chief  I  have  ever  had  to  do  with  ; '  not  very  warlike  (this 
judgment  Sir  Theophilus  would  probably  now  wish  to  qualify),  but 
'  naturally  proud  of  the  military  traditions  of  his  family,  especially 
the  policy  and  deeds  of  his  uncle  and  predecessor  Chaka,  to  which  he 
made  frequent  reference.' 

His  army  is  estimated  by  a  very  intelligent  Natal  officer  at  about 
60,000,  said  by  him,  Captain  Clark,  and  Commodore  Sullivan  to  be 
good  shots,  admirable  marche'rs,  patient  of  fatigue,  well  disciplined, 
and  thoroughly  warlike. 

The  influence  exercised  not  only  over  300,000  subject  natives,  but 
over  such  a  king  and  such  a  nation,  by  the  Government  of  a  colony 
containing  20,000  whites  and  garrisoned  by  a  few  hundred  soldiers, 
may  be  precarious,  as  moral  influence  is ;  but,  in  regard  to  native 
policy,  it  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  was  till 
within  the  last  few  months  one  of  the  most  hopeful,  facts  in  our 
colonial  history.  It  is  a  standing  proof  that  where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way,  and  a  condemnation  of  those  who  say,  as  if  they  knew 
all  about  it,  that  there  is  but  one  method  of  dealing  with  savages. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  Natal  when  the  counter  policy  of 
war  and  appropriation  broke  down  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the  bank- 
ruptcy, defeat,  and  disorganisation  of  the  Boers  raised,  both  here  and  in 
Africa,  a  natural  apprehension  for  ourselves.  For  it  was  plainly 
possible  that  their  black  enemies  might  first  overwhelm  them,  and 
then,  flushed  with  success,  make  the  war  one  of  colonies,  in  which 
case  our  own  colonists,  like  the  Dutch,  would  have  had  to  fight  for 
their  existence.  Plainly  the  question  so  raised  was  a  difficult  and 
anxious  one.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  crisis  was  one  for  watch- 
fulness and  preparation,  but  not  as  yet  for  interference — certainly  not 
unless  it  were  asked  for.  It  would  have  been,  I  think,  our  wisdom, 
as  long  as  we  could  do  so  with  advantage,  to  interpose  our  influence 
between  the  lawlessly  ferocious  savage  and  the  deliberately  cruel 
and  encroaching  Boer,  between  whom,  from  faults  which  we  cannot 
mend,  no  'modus  vivendi  is  possible ;  but,  if  this  could  not  be,  to 
keep  out  of  the  war  ourselves  till  we  were  injured  or  till  it  was  clear 
that  by  interference  we  could  put  an  end  to  it.  There  are,  of  course, 
objections  to  this  and  every  other  course.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  case 
would  no  longer  be  difficult.  And  without  venturing  to  pronounce 
myself  in  the  right,  or  stopping  to  support  my  opinion,  I  go  on  to 
point  out,  not  the  dangers  to  which  the  course  actually  adopted  was 
liable,  but  the  evils  which  have  in  fact  resulted  from  it. 
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With  a  view,  I  suppose,  to  the  dangers  I  have  noticed,  and  with 
an  eye  to  confederation,  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone — whose  genius, 
determination,  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  no  man  admires  more  than 
I  do — was  sent  out  to  the  Transvaal,  with  instructions  to  annex  that 
territory  if  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  but  with 
powers  which  enabled  him,  in  fact,  to  annex  it  with  extremely  im- 
perfect evidence  of  that  consent. 

Under  these  powers,  we  know  that  the  Transvaal  was  declared 
British  territory  in  spite  of  the  outspoken  opposition  of  the  President 
and  Volksraad,  and  of  the  known  reluctance  of  large  numbers  of  the 
people,  some  of  whom  are  said,  in  consequence,  to  be  '  trekking '  away 
out  of  our  reach,  to  make  fresh  trouble  in  the  interior.  The  assump- 
tion of  sovereignty  was  favoured  by  the  English  residents  and  by  an 
unascertained  number  of  the  Dutch  who  were  conciliated  by  the  expec- 
tation of  increased  security  and  protection  for  themselves,  their  farms, 
and,  of  course,  their  territorial  acquisitions.  Demonstrations  still  con- 
tinue, which,  from  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  mode  of  treating  them,  do  not 
appear  wholly  insignificant ;  and  successive  deputations  are  sent  to 
England,  who  represent  themselves  as  expressing  the  discontent  of  the 
people. 

Sir  Theophilus,  having  committed  the  Government  by  acting 
perhaps  somewhat  in  excess  of  his  instructions,  is  now,  of  course, 
bound  to  show  that  in  spite  of  appearances  the  people  are  not  ill- 
pleased.  But,  though  some  of  the  opposition  is  plainly  factitious,  it 
"is  most  certain  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  prove  his  point  if  his  first 
step  is  to  surrender  instead  of  upholding  the  Dutch  land  claims.  If 
on  grounds  of  policy  he  leaves  the  redoubtable  Sikokuni  in  peace,  if 
on  grounds  of  abstract  equity  he  requires  the  Dutch  farmers  to  retire 
from  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Zulus,  it  is  quite  plain  that  he 
will  be  viewed  not  only  as  an  imperious  invader,  but  as  a  false  traitor. 
He  will  destroy  all  the  chance  which  he  ever  had  of  governing  the 
country  with  its  own  goodwill,  and  will  expose  himself  to  the  charge 
of  having  imposed  on  the  Home  Government  by  allegations  of  consent 
which  a  few  months  show  to  be  illusory. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  take  into  account  this  necessity  when  we 
find  that  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  now  no  longer  protector  of  the  natives 
in  Natal,  but  administrator  of  the  Transvaal,  assumes  a  wholly  new 
attitude,  adopts  the  advancing  policy  of  the  Boers,  resumes,  with  very 
ill  success,  their  war  against  Sikokuni,  takes  up  the  alliance  of  the 
Amaswayis,  the  enemies  of  the  Zulu  King,  and,  what  is  more  to  my 
present  purpose,  discovers,  among  the  Transvaal  records,  documents 
which  at  once  alter  his  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Zulu  and 
Dutch  controversy. 

And  so,  by  a  kind  of  political  necessity,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to, 
take  over  with  the  Transvaal  the  ill-omened  traditions  of  Boer  policy. 
We  find  ourselves  involved  in  wars  which  we  have  not  occasioned,  in 
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which,  I  see,  we  cannot  get  any  effectual  backing  from  those  from 
whom  we  inherit  them,  and  by  engaging  in  which  we  forfeit  our  own 
best  inheritance — our  reputation  among  the  natives  for  justice  and 
moderation,  which  we  have  acquired  of  late  years  in  the  Cape,  and 
had  always  enjoyed  in  Natal. 

This  change  of  attitude  in  the  man  on  whom,  more  than  any 
other,  their  fate  depends,  was,  of  course,  not  lost  on  the  Zulus, 
and  is  the  beginning  of  evil.  It  leads  to  bitter  complaints  from 
Cetywayo,  who  appeals  from  the  Transvaal  administrator  to  his  old 
friends  the  Natal  Government. 

Cetywayo  says  he  cannot  trust  the  Transvaal  Boers  any  longer.  They  have  killed 
his  people,  they  have  robbed  them  of  their  cattle,  on  the  slightest  grounds.  He 
had  hoped  that  Somsen  (Shepstone)  would  have  settled  these  matters,  but  he  has 
not  done  so  ;  he  wishes  to  cast  Cetywayo  off.  He  is  no  more  a  father,  but  a  firebrand. 
If  he  is  tired  of  carrying  Cetywayo  now  as  he  did  while  he  was  with  the  Natal 
Government,  then  why  does  he  not  put  him  down  and  allow  the  Natal  Govern- 
ment to  look  after  him  as  it  has  always  done  ? 

Add  to  this  that  projects  for  disarming  the  natives  were  now  rife  in 
South  Africa,  that  respecting  such  projects  the  natives  learn  at  least 
as  much  as  the  truth  from  Europeans  who  harbour  with  them,  and 
that  Cetywayo  was  now  beginning  to  feel  the  reality  of  these  projects 
by  finding  himself  prevented  from  obtaining  guns  through  the  usual 
channel,  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Lorenzo  Marques.  Add  also 
that  his  destruction  had  been  clearly  predetermined  by  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  and  the  great  probability  that  a  resolution  of  this  kind  should 
have  made  itself  apprehended  in  some  of  the  numerous  indications 
(like  that  of  this  Lorenzo  Marques  prohibition)  by  which  such  things 
get  bruited  abroad.  Add  all  these  things  together,  and  it  is  not  very 
surprising  that  a  warlike,  self-willed,  and  untutored,  though  probably 
crafty,  savage  should  be  betrayed  into  what  is  called  insolence,  should 
make  a  menacing  parade  of  his  power  and  of  his  soldiers'  enthusi- 
asm, should  be  severe  on  those  whom  he  had  reason  to  suppose 
spies,  and  should  feel  the  pulse  of  his  neighbours  to  see  how  far  he 
could  obtain  their  assistance  to  repel  or  forestall  an  attack. 

Yet  meanwhile  this  strange  man,  though  desirous  to  '  wash  his 
spears'  after , the  manner  of  his  ancestors  (a  desire  unhappily  not 
confined  to  uncivilised  princes  and  people),  was  unwilling  to  do 
so  without  British  connivance,  and  was  steadily  anxious  that  the 
really  critical  question  of  the  disputed  territory  should  be  settled  by 
the  Government  of  Natal. 

I  wish  you  to  ask  Somsen  to  allow  me  to  make  one  little  raid  only,  one 
small  swoop — it  will  not  be  asking  much.  Why  will  he  not  listen  to  me  ?  He 
knows  where  I  want  to  go,  and  so  do  you  too,  only  you  won't  admit  it.  It  is  the 
custom  of  our  country,  when  a  new  king  is  placed  over  the  nation,  to  wash  their 
spears,  and  it  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  all  former  kings  of  Zululand.  I  am  no 
king,  but  sit  in  a  heap.  I  cannot  be  a  king  till  I  have  washed  my  assegais.  .  .  .. 
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Again  :• — 

Cetywayo  hears  what  the  Governor  of  Natal  says  about  sending  for  people  from 
across  the  sea  [from  England],  if  Cetywayo  wishes  it,  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
boundary  between  the  Transvaal  and  the  Zulus,  and  thanks  him  for  these  words,  for 
they  are  all  good  words,  that  have  been  sent  to  Cetywayo  by  the  Governor  of 
Natal:  they  show  that  the  Natal  Government  still  wishes  Cetywayo  to  drink 
water  and  live.  .  .  . 

Before  sending  for  people  across  the  sea  /or  the  settlement  of  the  boundary, 
Cetywayo  would  be  glad  if  the  Governor  of  Natal  would  send  his  representatives  to 
see  what  the  claims  of  Cetywayo  are,  and  hear  what  he  says ;  and  if  these  cannot 
come  to  an  understanding  on  the  matter,  then  a  letter  can  be  sent  beyond  the  sea 
for  other  people  to  come  and  see  what  can  be  done. 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  what  you  say,  I  shall  now  be  able  to  sleep,'  were 
the  words  with  which  he  received  the  announcement  that  a  com- 
mission of  arbitration,  which  he  had  been  so  long  applying  for,  was 
at  last  appointed. 

Meantime  the  internal  misgovernment  of  the  country  had  gone 
on  from  bad  to  worse.  On  the  investiture  of  Cetywayo,  some  of  his 
brothers,  contrary  to  previous  custom,  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
alive,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  English  the  habitual  solemnity  of  a 
massacre  had  been  dispensed  with.  It  had  also  been  announced  by 
universal  consent  that  missionaries  were  to  be  respected,  and  that  no 
man  should  be  put  to  death  without  trial.  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  indeed, 
did  not  affect  to  suppose  that  these  promises  were  to  be  kept.  The 
constitution  of  the  country,  uniting  the  evils  of  despotism  with  a 
confessed  law  of  the  strongest,  forbade  such  a  hope.  Still  less  did  he 
engage  the  British  Government  to  guarantee  their  performance. 
Least  of  all  had  he  any  idea  of  following  the  policy  charged  by 
foreigners  upon  Indian  Governments  of  former  times — that  of 
entangling  native  princes  in  impossible  treaties,  which  furnished  at 
all  times  a  standing  pretext  for  complaint  and  subjugation.  He 
hoped  only  that  something  would  come  of  the  mere  public  announce- 
ment '  in  the  sunshine '  of  a  principle  of  humanity.  He  seems  to 
have  been  soon  and  greatly  disappointed.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  magnitude  and  multitude  of  alleged  horrors  without  specific 
testimony  from  trustworthy  witnesses  or  the  power  of  cross-examina- 
tion. But  it  is  plain  that  the  country  is  now  reduced  to  great 
misery,  and  that  the  sovereign  and  people  are  killing  and 
'  eating  up '  one  another.  We  learn  that  multitudes  of  Zulus  (in- 
cluding at  least  three  Christian  converts)  are,  in  Zulu  phrase, 
'  smelt  out '  as  witches  and  put  to  death,  nominally  on  this  ground, 
but  really  because  the  King  and  chiefs  want  their  property.  The 
murders  of  a  number  of  young  women  for  refusing  to  marry  Cetywayo's 
soldiers  appear  unquestioned.  And  to  our  remonstrances  against 
these  barbarities  Cetywayo  replied  by  furiously  declaring  that  he 
intended  to  govern  his  own  country  in  his  own  way,  and  that  the 
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blood  he  had  already  shed  was  a  mere  foretaste  of  what  he  intended  to 
do.  Meantime  disaffection  was  said  to  be  spreading.  The  people 
expressed  it  freely  to  our  messengers.  The  King's  brother  sent  to 
tell  us  that,  in  case  of  war,  he  would  join  us.  On  the  point  of  foreign 
policy  feeling  was  thought  to  be  divided.  There  was  reason  to  sup- 
pose that,  while  the  young  men,  with  the  King  at  their  head,  were 
ashamed  of  not  being  equal  to  the  warlike  traditions  of  their  race,  and 
so  constituted  a  stirring  '  glory-at-all- price  '  party,  a  more  sober  policy 
prevailed  among  the  elders  of  the  nation.  One  even  of  the  young- 
soldiers  said  to  a  Natal  officer,  *  We  are  willing  to  fight  any  but  the 
English  ;  you  will  never  see  a  man  of  this  country  fight  with  them.  I 
speak  for  myself  and  my  regiment.'  The  statement,  though  it  belongs 
to  a  class  on  which  no  wise  man  would  rely,  was  doubtless  made ;  and, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  and  in  connection  with  the 
state  of  things  which  I  have  just  described,  it  helps  to  show  that  the 
Zulu  kingdom,  though  capable  of  being  cemented  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  a  popular  war,  was  decomposing,  and  if  let  alone  would  have  torn 
itself  to  pieces  perhaps  soon,  almost  certainly  on  the  death  of  the 
present  King. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  Natal  Commissioners — the 
Attorney-Greneral,  the  native  Secretary,  and  two  officers  of  the  army, 
Colonel  Durnford  and  Captain  Jackson — gave  their  award  on  the 
burning  question  in  which,  it  is  everywhere  evident,  the  minds  of 
the  Zulus  were  passionately  interested,  and  on  which  the  issues  of 
peace  and  war  might  be  supposed  to  depend. 

That  award  was,  on  the  points  which  were  disputed  seriously,  in 
favour  of  the  Zulus.  Written  alienations  of  land  from  savages  to 
civilised  purchasers  are  generally  contested  on  one  of  two  grounds — 
that  those  who  sell  it  are  not  entitled  to  dispose  of  it,  or  that  they 
do  not  know  what  they  are  signing  away.  On  both  these  grounds, 
and  on  that  of  continued  occupation,  the  Commissioners  decided,  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  held  by  Sir  T.  Shepstone  till  he  was 
administrator  of  the  Transvaal,  that  the  land  in  dispute  had  not 
passed  to  the  Boers. 

And  now,  on  the  supposition  that  peace  was  desirable,  there  was 
an  occasion  for  securing  it,  and  for  putting  an  end  to  the  divided 
occupation  and  disputed  dominion  which  had  given  occasion  to  so 
much  of  border  outrage.  If  we  could  only  make  up  our  minds  to  do 
what  our  own  officers  declared  to  be  just,  the  sole  question  which  was 
really  critical  was  effectually  put  out  of  the  way,  and  a  road  was 
open  to  the  settlement  of  the  rest. 

The  Home  Government,  as  is  shown  by  repeated  despatches, 
which  are  now  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  them, 
was  unequivocally  of  opinion  that  peace  was  desirable.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  as  plainly  had  long  held  a  contrary  opinion,  and  was  determined 
to  act  on  it.  I  do  not  suppose  myself  to  be  stating  anything  which 
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he  would  not  at  once  admit  and  justify  when  I  say  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  desire  of  the  Grovernment  he  served,  he  was  determined 
that  peace  should  not  be  made.  He  explains  with  force  and  clearness 
that  Natal  cannot  be  safe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  king  and 
such  an  army. 

My  previous  despatches  (he  says)  have  detailed  many  of  my  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  our  own  safety  in  Natal  imperatively  requires  an  entire  change  in  the 
military  system  of  the  Zulus ;  that  we  live  at  present  on  sufferance,  in  what  is 
practically  an  armed  truce,  and  that,  if  we  desire  either  peace  or  security  in  Natal 
or  the  Transvaal,  we  must  come  to  a  clear  understanding  with  Cetywayo  whether 
this  part  of  Africa  is  to  be  governed  on  Chaka's  principles  or  on  those  of  the  British 
Government.  ... 

The  true  ground  of  our  present  dealing  with  the  Zulus  is  a  regard  for  our  own 
safety  and  for  the  instincts  of  self-preservation. 

Nor  is  he  less  clear  as  to  the  urgency  of  the  matter  than  as  to  its 
importance. 

It  may  possibly  occur  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  a  settlement  of  the 
Zulu  question  may  be  deferred  to  a  more  convenient  season.  I  cannot  think  this 
can  be  safely  done  as  regards  the  Zulus.  ...  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the 
Lieutenant-General  commanding  in  South  Africa  had  adequate  means  at  his 
disposal  he  would  settle  the  Zulu  difficulty  as  promptly  and  effectually  as  he  did 
that  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

And  this  happy  freedom  from  doubt  enables  the  High  Commissioner 
to  take  in  hand,  with  a  light  heart,  the  enterprise  of  subjugat- 
ing a  kingdom  which  can  bring  into  the  field  perhaps  60,000  hardy, 
brave,  and  effective  warriors.  He  does  so  out  of  his  own  head,  in  reliance 
on  his  own  foresight,  without  the  consent  of  the  British  nation,  who 
will  bear  the  cost  of  it  in  blood  and  treasure,  and  contrary  to  the 
plain  opinion,  if  not  the  direct  instructions,  of  the  Grovernment 
which  represents  that  nation  and  which  he  is  bound  loyally  to  obey. 
I  observe,  in  addition,  that  the  war  is  one  which  is  likely  to  be 
waged  not  only  with  uncivilised  savagery  on  the  part  of  our  enemies, 
but  with  civilised  cruelty  on  our  own  part.  I  mean  that  such  wars 
are  too  often  carried  on,  and  that  officers  of  ours  are  now  carrying 
them  on,  by  the  method  of  starvation — a  method  which  not  only 
extends,  the  miseries^  of  war  to  women  and  children,  but  is  likely  to 
affect  them  first  and  most  terribly  before  the  combatants  allow  them- 
selves to  suffer.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sikokuni  this  is  now  going 
on.  And  I  have  noticed  (though  I  cannot  at  this  moment  lay  my 
hand  on  the  passage)  that  by  one  valuable  officer  it  is  made  a  specific 
charge  against  some  of  our  so-called  allies  that  they  supply  food  and 
shelter  (not  only  to  fighting  men  but)  to  these  poor  perishing 
creatures.2  Some  of  this  may  be  a  necessity.  But  it  is  at  any  rate  a 

2  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  that  admirable  officer  Colonel  Lanyon,  who  has  shown 
what  a  colonial  force  can  do  when  properly  led,  has  extorted  the  thanks  of  his 
enemies  by  his  humanity  to  non-combatants.  That  is  the  way  to  carry  on  war. 
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most  cruel  necessity — one  which  must  demoralise  all  but  the  most 
incorruptible  natures  among  those  who  are  forced  to  yield  to  it,  and 
which  enhances  the  responsibility  of  commencing  a  war  in  which  it 
exists. 

What  followed  is  in  general  known,  but  should  be  stated  particu- 
larly. Envoys  were  summoned  and  came  from  Cetywayo  to  learn 
the  result  of  the  arbitration  which  they  had  so  long  applied  for. 
They  are  considered  to  have  belonged  to  the  peace  party.  They 
were  informed  of  the  award  in  their  favour,  qualified  by  certain 
unpalatable  conditions  which  the  High  Commissioner  had  attached  to 
it.  They  wrangled,  we  are  told  by  an  eye-witness,  but  with  the  air 
of  men  who  were  prepared  in  the  last  resort  to  submit.  But  their 
countenances  fell  when,  in  due  time,  they  were  informed  that 
this  announcement,  which  they  supposed  to  be  a  decision  in  their 
favour,  was  but  one  of  the  clauses  of  an  ultimatum  which  they  had 
no  reason  to  expect,  and  which  was  unexpectedly  discharged  upon 
them,  one  of  a  series  of  demands  every  one  of  which  without  excep- 
tion had  to  be  accepted  within  thirty  days  under  penalty  of  immediate 
war.  It  is  almost  idle  to  enumerate  these  demands,  for  one  of  them 
was  that  the  army  should  be  broken  up — an  army,  as  we  have  said, 
of  60,000  men  eager  for  employment,  the  pride  of  the  Zulu  nation, 
the  support  of  the  kingly  power,  and  connected  with  that  history  of 
conquest  which  they  (like  some  civilised  nations)  consider  among 
their  noblest  traditions.  Such  a  demand  could  not  possibly  be  put 
forward  with  any  expectation  of  acceptance.  It  reduced  all  other 
complaints  and  proposals  to  absolute  unimportance,  and  was,  in  fact, 
a  declaration  of  war.  But  the  minor  demands  may  seem  to  require, 
though  not  to  deserve  the  compliment  of,  a  notice. 

Certain  persons  concerned  in  border  outrages  were  required  to  be 
given  up  for  trial.  On  these  points  there  appears  reason  to  think 
that  Cetywayo  might  have  yielded,  if  they  had  stood  alone.  As  it 
was,  he  merely  temporised. 

It  was  announced  (contrary  to  the  understanding  of  Sir  T. 
Shepstone,  which  I  have  already  noticed)  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment held  itself  bound  to  see  that  the  promises  of  improvement 
made  under  his  auspices  on  occasion  of  Cetywayo's  investiture  should 
be  kept ;  and  in  virtue  of  this  promise  the  Zulus  were  required  to 
reform  their  internal  government  and  to  receive  missionaries — and 
this  although  the  Home  Government  had  more  than  once  declared 
that  it  would  not  use  force  for  their  protection.  Further,  the  King 
was  to  receive  a  British  Resident. 

But  it  is  useless  to  dwell  on  all  this.  The  sentences  in  the 
presence  of  which  everything  else  may  be  dismissed  as  mere  sur- 
plusage are  as  follows : — 

It  is  necessary  that  the  Zulu  army,  as  it  is  now,  shall  be  disbanded,  and  that  they 
shall  return  to  their  home*. 
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Let  the  obligation  on  every  man  to  come  out  for  the  defence  of  his  country 
•when  it  is  needed  remain,  but,  until  then,  let  it  be  that  every  man  shall  live,  if  he 
pleases,  quietly  at  his  own  home.  .  .  . 

Let  him  not  be  called  out  for  war  or  for  fighting,  or  for  assembling  in  regiments, 
except  with  the  permission  of  the  Great  Council  assembled,  and  with  the  consent  also 
of  the  British  Government. 

When  I  remember  the  number  and  nature  of  the  army  which 
Cetywayo  had  at  his  command  when  this  demand  was  suddenly 
sprung  upon  him,  I  confess  myself  astonished  at  the  composure 
with  which  it  is  made.  To  make  the  case  our  own,  it  is  as  if  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  in  concluding  with  us  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
suddenly  annexed  a  notice  that  he  would  make  war  on  us  in  six 
weeks  unless  before  the  expiration  of  that  time  we  burnt  our  navy. 

That  Cetywayo's  deputies  should  '  evidently  .  .  .  regard  this 
matter  in  a  most  serious  light ' — that  they  should  '  appear  anxious 
and  concerned ' — that  they  should  '  in  no  way  indicate  that  the 
demands  of  the  Government  would  be  accepted  by  the  Zulu  King 
and  people,'  was  a  matter  of  course.  Equally  so  was  it  that  no  accept- 
ance of  such  terms  was  received  within  the  thirty  days  of  grace. 
And  we  know  the  consequences — the  invasion  of  Zululand,  the 
destruction  of  a  British  force,  the  hurried  despatch  of  regiment  on 
regiment,  wherever  they  can  be  collected,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
bloody  and  perhaps  protracted  war. 

Yet  it  is  evident  that,  as  far  as  at  present  appears,  we  are  escap- 
ing very  cheap.  For  though  I  do  not  underrate  a  military  disaster 
which  involves  the  lives  of  some  hundreds  of  British  officers  and  soldiers, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  this  is  the  very  smallest  part  of  what  might 
have  happened  if  the  whole  Zulu  force  had  at  once  overspread  the 
colony  of  Natal,  massacring  the  settlers,  raising  the  natives,  and  re- 
viving throughout  South  Africa  the  spirit  of  rebellion  which  we 
suppose  ourselves  to  have  quelled.  "Without  attaching  to  prestige 
the  exaggerated  estimate  which  is  now  common,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess  that,  for  myself,  I  tremble  still  when  I  think  what  might 
have  been — nay,  what,  by  a  happily  decreasing  possibility,  may  still  be 
— the  consequences  of  the  unnecessary  war  in  which  the  will  of  one 
man — eminent  and  highly  placed,  no  doubt,  but  still  one  man — 
appears  to  have  plunged  an  unconscious  country  and  a  reluctant 
Government  without  adequate  means  of  insuring  success.  And  I  am 
still  more  alarmed,  because,  I  must  fairly  own,  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere's 
well-constructed  paragraphs,  his  large  generalisations,  his  effective 
statements,  his  imposing  predictions,  and  the  animated  terrorism 
which  gives  energy  to  some  of  his  despatches,  I  do  not  myself  feel 
the  presence  of  that  cool  and  well-balanced  measurement  of  proba- 
bilities, tbat  power  of  controlling  speculation  and  waiting  undis- 
turbedly for  the  due  development  of  events,  which,  in  the  conduct 
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of  difficult   and  dangerous  affairs,  are  not   less   indispensable   than 
promptitude,  activity,  and  self-reliance. 

His  popularity  in  the  colony,  I  take  for  granted,  is  truly 
represented  as  being  unbounded  and  universal.  We  know  Count 
Cavour's  saying,  that  c  any  man  can  govern  a  kingdom  with  a  state  of 
siege  ; '  and  it  is  about  equally  true  that  'any  man  can  govern  a  colony 
if  he  has  command  of  the  British  purse,'  most  of  all  if  he  pours  upon 
it  a  full  flood  of  military  expenditure. 

BLACHFOED. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

It  is  fair  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  quote  the  following 
passages.  They  are  taken  from  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  despatch  of  the 
30th  of  September  1878  and  the  memorandum  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Thesiger  which  it  encloses,  and  they  exhibit,  I  think  un- 
equivocally, the  understanding  on  which  the  British  reinforcements, 
used  on  their  arrival  to  invade  Zululand,  were  not  only  given  by  the 
Government,  but  asked  for  by  the  High  Commissioner. 

Lieutenant-General  Thesiger's  representation  is  this  : — 

To  protect  such  an  extended  front  from  an  inroad  of  Zulus  (who  might,  without 
any  difficulty,  send  at  any  moment  10,000  men  for  the  purpose,  and  support  that 
attack  with  an  additional  10,000),  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  these  lines  already 
mentioned  should  be  watched  and  guarded  by  an  adequate  force. 

The  most  advanced  line  must  be  guarded  by  the  Natal  natives  who  are  located 
along  the  river  banks,  as  there  is  no  one  else  to  do  it. 

The  second  line,  or  support,  should  be  the  mounted  police,  who  are  now  about 
200  strong.  They  should  continually  patrol  the  frontier  road  from  Tugela  mouth 
to  Rorke's  Drift. 

The  third  line,  or  reserve,  should  be  British  infantry  stationed  at  or  near  the 
towns  of  Durban,  Greytown,  and  Lady  Smith.  .  .  .  For  defensive  purposes  alone, 
therefore,  Natal  and  the  Transvaal  Colonies  require  three  battalions  of  infantry  in 
addition  to  what  they  have  already  got. 

And  this  is  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  endorsement : — • 

The  enclosed  memorandum  of  Lieutenant-General  Thesiger  gives  his  Excel- 
lency's views  as  regards  what  is  now  lequired  for  defensive  purposes  in  this  colony. 

After  most  anxious  consideration  T  feel  assured  his  Excellency  has  asked  for 
not  a  man  more  than  is  required  to  affor^  reasonable  security  against  attack  and 
Consequent  widespread  desolation-  of  border  districts. 

B. 
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DEDICATORY  POEM 

TO 

THE  PRINCESS  ALICE. 

DEAD  PRINCESS,  living  Power,  if  that,  which  lived 

True  life,  live  on — and  if  the  fatal  kiss, 

Born  of  true  life  and  love,  divorce  thee  not 

From  earthly  love  and  life — if  what  we  call 

The  spirit  flash  not  all  at  once  from  out 

This  shadow  into  Substance — then  perhaps  ^ 

The  mellow'd  murmur  of  the  people's  praise 

From  thine  own  State,  and  all  our  breadth  of  realm, 

^Vhere  Love  and  Longing  dress  thy  deeds  in  light, 

Ascends  to  thee  ;  and  this  March  morn  that  sees 

VOL.  V.— No.  26.  P  P 
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Thy  Soldier-brother's  bridal  orange-bloom 
Break  thro'  the  yews  and  cypress  of  thy  grave, 
And  thine  Imperial  mother  smile  again, 
May  send  one  ray  to  thee  !  and  who  can  tell — 
Thou— England's  England-loving  daughter — thou 
Dying  so  English  thou  wouldst  have  her  flag 
Borne  on  thy  coffin — where  is  he  can  swear 
But  that  some  broken  gleam  from  our  poor  earth 
May  touch  thee,  while  remembering  thee,  I  lay 
At  thy  pale  feet  this  ballad  of  the  deeds 
Of  England,  and  her  banner  in  the  East  ? 


THE  DEFENCE   OF   LUCKNOW. 


i. 

BANNER  of  England,  not  for  a  season,  0  banner  of 
Britain,  hast  thou 

Floated  in  conquering  battle  or  flapt  to  the  battle- 
cry ! 

Never  with  mightier  glory  than  when  we  had  rear'd 
thee  on  high 

Flying  at  top  of  the  roofs  in  the  ghastly  siege  of 
Lucknow — 

Shot  thro'  the  staff  or  the  halyard,  but  ever  we  raised 
thee  anew, 

And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of 
England  blew. 
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II. 

Frail  were  the  works  that  defended  the  hold  that  we 

held  with  our  lives — 
Women  and  children  among  us,  God  help  them,  our 

children  and  wives ! 
Hold  it  we  might — and  for  fifteen  days  or  for  twenty 

at  most. 
'  Never  surrender,  I  charge  you,  but  every  man  die  at 

his  post ! ' 
Yoice  of  the  dead  whom  we  loved,  our  Lawrence  the 

best  of  the  brave  : 
Cold  were  his  brows  when  we  kiss'd   him — we  laid 

him  that  night  in  his  grave. 
'  Every  man  die  at  his  post ! '  and  there  hail'd  on  our 

houses  and  halls 
Death  from  their  rifle-bullets,  and  death  from  their 

cannon-balls, 
Death  in  our  innermost  chamber,  and  death  at  our 

slight  barricade, 
Death  while  we  stood  with  the  musket,  and  death 

while  we  stdopt  to  the  spade, 
Death  to  the  dying,  and  wounds  to  the  wounded,  for 

often  there  fell 
Striking  the  hospital  wall,  crashing  thro'  it,  their  shot 

and  their  shell, 

Death — for  their  spies  were  among  us,  their  marks- 
men were  told  of  our  best, 
So  that  the  brute  bullet  broke  thro'  the  brain  that 

could  think  for  the  rest ; 
Bullets   would   sing   by   our   foreheads,   and    bullets 

would  rain  at  our  feet — 
Fire  from  ten  thousand  at  once  of  the  rebels  that 

girdled  us  round — 

pp  2 
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Death   at   the   glimpse   of  a   finger   from  over   the 

breadth  of  a  street, 
Death  from  the  heights  of  the  mosque  and  the  palace, 

and  death  in  the  ground ! 
Mine  ?    yes,  a  mine  !     Countermine  !    down,  down  ! 

and  creep  thro'  the  hole  ! 
Keep  the  revolver  in  hand  !     You  can  hear  him — the 

murderous  mole. 
Quiet,  ah  !  quiet — wait  till  the  point  of  the  pickaxe 

be  thro' ! 
Click  with  the  pick,  coming  nearer  and  nearer  again 

than  before — 
Now  let  it  speak,  and  you  fire,  and  the  dark  pioneer 

is  no  more  ; 
And   ever   upon   the   topmost   roof    our    banner   of 

England  blew. 


in. 

Ay,  but  the  foe  sprung  his  mine  many  times,  and  it 

chanced  on  a  day 
Soon  as  the  blast  of  that  underground  thunderclap 

echo'd  away, 
Dark  thro'  the  smoke  and  the  sulphur  like  so  many 

fiends  in  their  hell — 
Cannon-shot,  musket-shot,  volley  on  volley,  and  yell 

upon  yell — 

Fiercely  on  all  the  defences  our  myriad  enemy  fell. 
What  have  they  done?  where  is  it?     Out  yonder. 

Guard  the  Redan  ! 
Storm  at  the  Water-gate  !  storm  at  the  Bailey-gate  ! 

storm,  and  it  ran 
Surging  and  swaying  all  round  us,  as  ocean  on  every 

side 
Plunges  and  heaves  at  a  bank  that  is  daily  drown'd 

by  the  tide — 
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So  many  thousands  that  if  they  be  bold  enough,  who 

shall  escape  ? 
Kill  or  be  kill'd,  live  or  die,  they  shall  know  we  are 

soldiers  and  men  ! 
Heady !  take  aim  at  their  leaders — their  masses  are 

gapp'd  with  our  grape — 
Backward   they   reel   like  the  wave,  like   the  wave 

flinging  forward  again, 
Flying  and  foil'd  at  the  last  by  the  handful  they  could 

not  subdue ; 
And    ever   upon   the   topmost   roof   our   banner   of 

England  blew. 


IV. 

Handful  of  men  as  we    were,  we  were   English  in 

heart  and  in  limb, 
Strong  with  the  strength  of  the  race  to  command,  to 

obey,  to  endure, 
Each  of  us  fought  as  if  hope  for  the  garrison  hung 

but  on  him  ; 
Still —  could  we  watch  at  all  points  ?  we  were  every 

day  fewer  and  fewer. 
There  was  a  whisper  among  us,  but  only  a  whisper 

that  past  : 
'  Children  and  wives — if  the  tigers  leap  into  the  fold 

unawares — 
Every  man  die  at  his  post — and  the  foe  may  outlive 

us  at  last- 
Better  to  fall  by  the  hands  that  they  love,  than  to  fall 

into  theirs ! ' 
Boar  upon  roar  in  a  moment  two  mines  by  the  enemy 

sprung 
Clove  into  perilous  chasms  our  walls  and  our  poor 

palisades. 
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Rifleman,  true  is  your  heart,  but  be  sure  that  your 

hand  be  as  true  ! 
Sharp  is  the  fire  of  assault,  better  aim'd  are  your  flank 

fusillades  — 
Twice  do  we  hurl  them  to  earth  from  the  ladders  to 

which  they  had  clung, 
Twice  from  the   ditch  where   they  shelter  we  drive 

them  with  hand-grenades  ; 
And   ever    upon   the    topmost    roof  our   banner   of 

England  blew. 


v. 

Then  on  another  wild  morning  another  wild  earth- 

quake out-tore 
Clean  from  our  lines  of  defence  ten  or  twelve  good 

paces  or  more. 
* 

Rifleman,  high  on  the  roof,  hidden  there  from,  the 

light  of  the  sun  — 
One  has  leapt  up  on  the  breach,  crying  out  :  '  Follow 

me,  follow  me  !  '  — 
Mark  him  —  he  falls  !  then  another,  and  him  too,  and 

down  goes  he. 
Had  they  been  bold  enough  then,  who  can  tell  but 

the  traitors  had  won  ? 
Boardings    and   rafters   and    doors  —  an   embrasure  ! 

make  way  for  the  gun  ! 
Now  double-charge  it  with  grape  !     It  is  charged  and 

we  fire,  and  they  run. 
Praise  to  our  Indian  brothers,  and  let  the  dark  face 

have  his  due  ! 
Thanks  to  the  kindly  dark  faces  who  fought  with  us, 

faithful  and  few, 
Fought  with  the  bravest  among  us,  and  drove  them, 

and  smote  them,  and  slew, 
That  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  in  India 

blew. 
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VI. 

Men  will  forget  what  we  suffer  and  not  what  we  do. 

We  can  fight ; 
But  to  be  soldier  all  day  and  be  sentinel  all  thro'  the 

night — 
Ever  the   mine  and  assault,  our  sallies,  their  lying 

alarms. 
Bugles  and  drums  in  the  darkness,  and  shoutings  and 

soundings  to  arms, 

Ever  the  labour  of  fifty  that  had  to  be  done  by  five, 
Ever  the  marvel  among  us  that  one  should  be  left 

alive, 

Ever  the  day  with  its  traitorous  death  from  the  loop- 
holes around, 
Ever  the  night  with  its  coifinless  corpse  to  be  laid  in 

the  ground, 
Heat  like  the  mouth  of  a  hell,  or  a  deluge  of  cataract 

skies, 
Stench  of  old  offal  decaying,  and  infinite  torment  of 

flies, 
Thoughts   of  the  breezes   of  May  blowing  over  an 

English  field, 
Cholera,  scurvy,  and  fever,  the  wound  that  would  not 

be  heal'd, 
Lopping  away   of   the  limb   by   the  pitiful-pitiless 

1       °-C 

,— 
Torture  and  trouble  in  vain, — for  it  never  could  save 

us  a  life, 
Valour  of  delicate  women  who  tended  the  hospital 

bed, 
Horror  of  women  in  travail  among  the  dying  and 

dead, 
Grief  for  our  perishing  children,  and  never  a  moment 

for  grief, 
Toil  and  ineffable  weariness,  faltering  hopes  of  relief, 
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Havelock  baffled,  or  beaten,  or  butcher' d  for  all  that 
we  knew — 

Then  day  and  night,  day  and  night,  coming  down  on 
the  still-shatter'd  walls 

Millions  of  musket-bullets,  and  thousands  of  cannon- 
balls — 

But    ever   upon    the  topmost    roof   our    banner   of 
England  blew. 

VII. 

Hark  cannonade,  fusillade  !  is  it  true  what  was  told 
by  the  scout  ? 

Outram  and  Havelock  breaking  their  way  thro'  the 
fell  mutineers ! 

Surely  the  pibroch  of  Europe  is  ringing  again  in  our 
ears  ! 

All  on  a  sudden  the  garrison  utter  a  jubilant  shout, 

Havelock's   glorious  Highlanders  answer   with    con- 
quering cheers, 

Forth  from  their  holes  and  their  hidings  our  women 
and  children  come  out, 

Blessing  the  wholesome  white  faces  of  Havelock's  good 
fusileers, 

Kissing  the  war-harden'd  hand  of  the  Highlander  wet 
with  their  tears  ! 

Dance  to  the  pibroch  ! — saved  !  we  are  saved ! — is  it 
you  ?  is  it  you  ? 

Saved  by  the  valour  of  Havelock,  saved  by  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  ! 

'  Hold  it  for  fifteen  days  ! '  we  have  held  it  for  eighty- 
seven  ! 

And  ever  aloft  on  the  palace  roof  the  old  banner  of 
England  blew. 

ALFRED   TENNYSON. 
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PAST  AND  FUTURE  POLICY  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 


THOUGH  on  some  minor  points  I  might  be  inclined  to  differ  from 
Lord  Blachford,  the  view  he  has  taken  of  the  causes  of  the  Zulu  War 
in  the  excellent  paper  he  has  contributed  to  the  last  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  seems  to  me  substantially  correct.  But  in  this 
paper  Lord  Blachford  has  confined  his  attention  to  the  immediate, 
without  adverting  to  the  remoter,  causes  of  this  deplorable  war,  and 
on  these  last  I  am  anxious  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  What  is  now 
going  on  in  South  Africa  I  regard  as  the  natural  result  of  the  altered 
view  as  to  what  is  the  true  interest  and  the  duty  of  England  with 
respect  to  her  colonies,  which  has  gradually  gained  acceptance  both 
with  the  public  and  the  majority  of  statesmen.  Formerly  it  was  the 
generally  received  opinion  that  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  British 
Empire  mainly  depended  on  its  possession  of  large  colonial  dominions, 
and  it  was  held  to  be  alike  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  mother 
country  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  the  colonies,  to  defend  them, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  promote  their  prosperity.  But  in  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  a  totally  different  view  has  prevailed.  It 
seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  the  great  object  of  our  policy  with 
regard  to  the  colonies  ought  to  be  to  reduce  to  the  utmost  our 
expenses  and  our  responsibilities,  telling  them  that  they  must  manage 
their  affairs  as  they  choose,  not  looking  to  us  for  advice  or  assistance, 
and,  above  all,  taking  care  to  cost  us  nothing.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  this  policy  has  ever  been  avowed  in  such  plain  words  as  those 
in  which  I  have  now  described  it ;  but  this  is  what  is  really  implied 
by  the  language  used  by  several  of  our  leading  statesmen,  by  the 
despatches  which  have  been  written,  and  by  the  measures  adopted  by 
successive  Governments  of  both  the  great  parties  in  the  State.  I 
regard  this  policy  of  mere  selfishness  as  contrary  alike  to  the  interest 
and  the  duty  of  the  nation.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  opposite  policy 
was  formerly  carried  to  a  mischievous  extreme.  During  the  long 
war  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  a  system  grew  up  of  reckless 
expenditure  by  the  mother  country  in  the  colonies,  coupled  with 
vexatious  interference  in  their  internal  affairs ;  and  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  when  I  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  I  heartily  supported 
those  who  tried  to  check  this  extravagant  and  meddling  policy.  But 
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if  the  policy  of  the  nation  erred  formerly  in  one  direction,  it  has  of 
late  erred  as  much  in  the  other.  For  the  last  five-and-twenty  years 
the  action  of  the  Grovernment  and  of  Parliament  has  tended  more 
and  more  to  reduce  the  connection  between  England  and  her  most 
important  colonies  to  a  merely  nominal  one.  In  these  colonies  the 
appointment  of  governors  is  now  almost  the  only  function  left  to 
the  Imperial  Government ;  these  governors,  when  appointed,  being 
practically  powerless,  and  unable  even  to  perform  efficiently  the 
duty  which  properly  belongs  to  them,  as  representing  the  Crown,  of 
checking  those  abuses  of  power  into  which  colonial  administrations 
are  sometimes  led  by  the  virulence  of  party  spirit. 

I  believe  it  to  have  been  a  great  mistake  thus  to  throw  away  the 
authority  formerly  exercised  by  the  Imperial  Grovernment  in  the 
colonies,  because  I  hold  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Empire  in 
its  integrity  to  be  of  vital  importance  both  to  the  mother  country 
and  to  the  colonies,  while  I  am  unable  to  understand  how  the  connec- 
tion between  them  can  be  preserved  with  advantage  to  either,  unless 
the  Imperial  Grovernment  is  enabled  to  exercise  such  a  measure  of 
authority  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  due  regard,  in  the  measures 
of  the  several  colonial  governments,  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
whole  empire.  This  it  does  not  receive  at  present ;  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  what  unfortunate  consequences  to  all  concerned  have 
followed  from  the  weakness  with  which  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
and  Parliament  have  allowed  to  slip  out  of  their  hands  the  power  of 
preventing  the  different  colonies  from  adopting  measures  injurious 
to  themselves,  to  each  other,  and  to  the  empire  as  a  whole.  This 
practical  abdication  of  authority  by  the  Imperial  Government  and 
Parliament  has  produced  evils  in  more  than  one  branch  of  the 
administration  of  the  colonies,  and  especially  in  their  commercial 
legislation,  to  which  I  may  perhaps  on  a  future  occasion  endeavour  to 
call  attention ;  but  at  present  I  wish  to  confine  my  remarks  to  pointing 
out  how  our  acting  upon  the  view  of  colonial  policy  which  has 
of  late  been  popular  has  tended  to  bring  about  that  state  of  things 
in  South  Africa  which  we  have  now  to  deplore.  W& 

The  principle  of  this  policy  is  that  British  colonists  should  be  left 
perfectly  free  to  manage  their  own  affairs  according  to  their  own 
judgment ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  must  trust  to  their  own  exertions 
for  their  defence,  except  perhaps  from  foreign  enemies.  From  what 
I  have  already  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not  admit  that  absolute 
freedom  of  action  can  with  advantage  be  accorded  to  any  of  our 
colonies;  but,  without  stopping  now  to  consider  what  limits  should  in 
other  cases  be  set  to  this  freedom,  I  have  to  observe  that  in  those 
colonies  in  which  a  comparatively  small  number  of  British  settlers 
are  placed  in  the  midst  of  far  more  numerous  barbarous  or  semi- 
barbarous  tribes,  there  are  special  reasons  for  retaining  a  larger 
measure  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  than  is  elsewhere 
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required.  In  such  colonies  to  entrust  all  power,  both  legislative  and 
executive,  to  the  white  settlers  _by  giving  them  representative  insti- 
tutions with  what  is  called  '  responsible '  or  party  government, 
necessarily  tends  to  cause  the  affairs  of  the  colony  to  be  administered 
in  a  manner  which  is  not  fair  or  just  to  the  inferior  but  more 
numerous  race,  and  thus  to  produce  discontent  among  them,  which 
ultimately,  if  they  are  a  warlike  and  high-spirited  people,  leads  to 
war.  I  have  said  that  under  the  system  of  '  responsible  government ' 
we  must  expect  that  a  numerous  native  race,  to  whom  little,  if  any, 
share  of  political  power  can  be  given,  will  be  treated  with  injustice. 
It  has  always  been  admitted  that,  however  valuable  representative 
institutions  may  be,  there  is  no  yoke  more  grievous  than  that  of  a 
popular  assembly  over  a  class  of  the  population  which  is  excluded 
from  any  share  of  political  power.  In  the  old  Irish  Parliament  and 
its  laws  against  Papists  we  have  an  example  of  what  is  the  natural 
result  of  such  institutions.  When  the  dominant  class  is  further 
divided  from  the  inferior  one  by  a  difference  of  race  and  of  colour, 
the  abuse  of  power  is  likely  to  be  still  greater. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
If  British  settlers  are,  according  to  the  doctrine  now  in  vogue,  to  be 
left  to  defend  themselves  and  to  manage  their  affairs  according  to 
their  own  discretion,  without  the  support  of  the  mother  country,  or 
the  control  which  would  naturally  go  with  it,  what  we  must  look  for 
is  a  war  of  extermination  between  the  races.  While  an  important 
authority  is  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  Crown  supported  by  a 
regular  military  force,  justice  to  both  races  may  be  secured,  a»d  war 
generally  averted.  While  the  natives  are  justly  treated  and  at  the 
same  time  see  that  there  is  a  force  with  which  they  could  not  easily 
contend  ready  to  put  down  violence  or  outrage,  they  will  seldom 
venture  to  break  the  peace.  But  when  they  are  placed  under  a 
system  of  government  which  it  is  morally  certain  will  give  them  good 
ground  for  complaint,  and  they  also  see  that  the  settlers  have  not  the 
support  of  a  regular  force,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  they  seek  to 
revenge  themselves  by  plundering  and  murdering  the  white  men  for 
the  wrongs  they  conceive  themselves  to  have  suffered.  These  out- 
rages, of  course,  lead  to  retaliation,  and  under  the  influence  of  fear 
(which  is  always  cruel)  the  whites  are  apt  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
little  more  respect  for  the  rules  of  humanity  than  their  savage 
enemies. 

This  is  what  we  might  have  expected  beforehand  from  the  new 
system  of  colonial  policy,  and  experience  has  but  too  sadly  proved 
that  the  expectation  would  have  been  well  founded.  The  recent 
history  of  New  Zealand  exhibits  in  the  clearest  light  the  contrast 
between  the  old  and  the  new  systems  of  colonial  policy  and  their 
opposite  effects.  Soon  after  New  Zealand  was  colonised,  quarrels 
arose  between  the  settlers  and  the  natives  which  at  length  broke  out 
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into  open  war.  At  first  this  war  was  very  disastrous  to  the  British ; 
but  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  sent  Sir  Gr.  Grey  to  assume  the  government  of  New  Zealand, 
and  by  his  wise  and  energetic  measures  the  natives  were  first  defeated 
and  then  conciliated,  peace  was  restored,  and  a  firm  and  just  system 
of  government  was  established  which  gave  to  the  colony  thirteen 
years  of  peace  and  eight  or  nine  of  undisturbed  tranquillity  and 
prosperity. 

During  these  years — from  1847  to  1856 — New  Zealand  continued 
to  advance  in  wealth,  and  the  natives  made  such  progress  in  civilisa- 
tion that  there  was  a  fair  prospect  that  they  would  by  degrees 
become  amalgamated  with  the  colonists  and  form  a  united  popula- 
tion. But  in  1852  the  fact  was  recognised  that  the  time  was  come 
when  representative  institutions  must  be  extended  to  New  Zealand  ; 
and  unfortunately  this  was  done  in  a  manner  which  led  to  great 
calamities.  The  constitution  Parliament  thought  fit  to  confer  upon 
New  Zealand  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  so  obviously  unfitted  to  its 
circumstances  that  I  was  unable  to  understand  how  any  man  could 
expect  it  to  work  well.  Not  to  mention  other  faults,  it  introduced  a 
principle  altogether  new  in  the  history  of  English  colonies  by  en- 
trusting the  executive  authority  in  the  several  provinces  into  which 
the  colony  was  divided  to  elected  superintendents.  The  governor, 
who  could  only  act  through  these  superintendents,  and  could  not 
remove  them  if  they  disobeyed  his  orders,  was  thus  virtually  deprived 
of  any  real  authority.  Nor  was  this  all ;  it  was  soon  determined  that 
'responsible  government'  should  be  established,  so  that  whatever 
authority  was  left  to  the  general  government  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  colonial  ministers.  For  a  time  a  reservation  was  made  that  the 
governor,  in  matters  relating  to  the  Maories,  should  be  free  to 
exercise  his  own  judgment,  and  not  be  required  to  accept  the  advice 
of  his  council.  But  this  scheme  soon  broke  down,  as  it  was  sure  to 
do  from  its  manifest  absurdity.  'The  Act  of  Parliament  giving  its 
constitution  to  New  Zealand  was  passed  in  1852 ;  but  it  was  near  two 
years  before  the  new  system  of  government  was  brought  into  full 
operation,  and  a  little  longer  before  its  fruits  became  apparent, 
though  symptoms  of  the  coming  misfortunes  were  soon  perceptible. 
In  1854  the  governor,  in  his  speech  to  the  Assembly,  congratulated 
it  upon  the  good  feeling  existing  between  the  races.  In  its  address 
in  reply  the  Assembly  expressed  its  concurrence  with  the  governor, 
and  its  satisfaction  at  the  existing  state  of  things.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  1855  the  reports  from  the  colony  still  continued  favourable  ; 
but  a  change  in  the  temper  of  the  Maories  began  to  be  perceptible, 
and  in  September  in  that  year  the  governor  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  that,  while  the  natives  were  well  affected  towards  the 
Government,  they  were  not  equally  well  affected  towards  the  Assembly 
or  towards  the  provincial  councils,  because  they  were  suspicious  as  to 
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their  intentions  with  regard  to  the  land.  A  similar  opinion  was 
again  expressed  in  1856,  and  the  governor  said  it  was  clear  that  the 
natives  were  hostile  to  a  system  of  popular  government  in  which  they 
had  no  share. 

They  had  but  too  much  reason  for  this  feeling ;  and,  if  time  and 
space  permitted,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  much  injustice  to  the 
natives  was  done  by  a  Government  so  constituted,  and  subject  to  no 
effective  control  by  the  Crown.  Without,  however,  going  into  details, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  injustice  produced  deep  discontent  in 
the  minds  of  the  natives  ;  but  still  they  were  not  the  first  to  have  re- 
course to  arms.  After  long  disputes,  especially  on  the  subject  of  land, 
war  was  begun  by  the  British  artillery  firing  upon  a  pah  which  the 
natives  were  peaceably  occupying,  on  land  of  which  they  claimed  (as 
it  ultimately  turned  out  upon  good  grounds)  to  be  the  legitimate 
owners,  and  to  which  they  asserted  their  right  only  by  refusing  to 
remove  from  it.  The  war,  thus  begun,  continued,  with  some  tem- 
porary interruptions,  for  about  nine  years;  it  was  carried  on  as 
savagely  as  such  wars  always  are,  caused  terrible  sufferings  to  both 
parties,  and  led  in  the  end  almost  to  the  destruction  of  the  Maories,  a 
small  remnant  only  being  left  of  what  thirty  years  ago  was  such  an 
interesting  race.  The  war  had  hardly  begun  before  it  was  found  how 
practically  impossible  it  is,  when  real  danger  arises,  to  act  upon  the 
rule  that  it  is  the  business  of  colonists  to  protect  themselves.  When 
British  subjects  with  their  wives  and  families  have  been  barbarously 
murdered,  and  their  fellow-colonists  are  in  extreme  danger  from  half- 
reclaimed  savages,  no  matter  what  provocation  these  may  have  re- 
ceived, no  minister  in  this  country  can  refuse  to  send  Her  Majesty's 
forces  to  the  assistance  of  those  whose  lives  and  properties  are  in  peril. 
Accordingly,  when  the  war  began  in  New  Zealand,  additional  troops 
and  a  naval  force  were  sent  there,  and  at  one  time  not  less  than 
10,000  British  soldiers  were  employed  in  the  colony.  It  is  true  that, 
owing  to  the  division  of  authority  and  mismanagement,  this  large 
force  failed  to  accomplish  all  that  was  expected  from  it ;  and,  if  my 
memory  does  not  deceive  me,  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  it  was 
withdrawn  before  the  war  was  brought  to  a  final  close,  which  was 
accomplished  at  last  by  the  colonists  with  little  or  no  assistance.  On 
this  ground  the  advocates  of  the  policy  of  leaving  the  colonists  to  them- 
selves are  accustomed  to  cite  what  occurred  in  New  Zealand  as  a 
proof  of  its  being  right — forgetting  that  but  for  the  adoption  of  this 
policy  there  would  have  been  no  war  at  all,  and  also  that,  though 
they  were  strong  enough  to  finish  the  war  after  the  number  of  their 
enemies  and  their  resources  had  been  reduced  in  the  struggle  to  a  small 
fraction  of  what  they  had  been,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
in  1861  the  comparatively  small  number  of  settlers  then  in  the 
colony  could  have  held  their  ground  against  the  Maories,  whose 
strength  was  still  unbroken. 
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Notwithstanding  the  unhappy  results  in  New  Zealand  of  the  policy 
I  have  been  considering,  it  was  determined  a  few  years  ago  to  adopt 
the  same  policy  in  South  Africa.  The  object  of  doing  so  was 
apparently  to  afford  plausible  grounds  for  keeping  the  army  at  a 
lower  establishment  of  numbers  than  had  formerly  been  usual.  It 
was  assumed  that,  in  comparing  the  amount  of  force  which  the 
nation  at  different  periods  might  rely  upon  as  available  for  any  sudden 
emergency,  we  ought  to  look  only  to  the  number  of  men  at  home. 
If,  therefore,  the  force  stationed  in  the  colonies  could  be  so  reduced 
that  with  a  smaller  number  of  men  on  the  establishment  we  could 
still  have  as  many  as  usual  at  home,  it  was  contended  that  the 
country  would  be  as  ready  as  formerly  to  meet  any  danger  that  might 
arise,  and  that  the  estimates  might  be  safely  cut  down.  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  strong  reason  for  desiring  thus  to  diminish 
the  cost  of  the  army  at  that  time.  The  nation  was  rich  and 
prosperous,  and  the  people  more  lightly  taxed  in  proportion  to  their 
means  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  Except,  therefore,  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  expectations  the  public  had  been 
taught  to  entertain,  that  each  successive  Budget  would  bring  with  it 
some  diminution  of  taxation,  I  do  not  see  that  there  was  any  occasion 
for  trying  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  the  army  to  the  lowest  possible 
point.  But  parsimony  (I  deny  its  having  been  economy)  was  then 
in  full  favour  with  the  Government  and  with  Parliament.  A  reduc- 
tion of  the  force  at  the  Cape  was  therefore  resolved  upon ;  and  in 
order  that  the  full  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  peace  of  the 
colony  with  this  diminished  force  might  be  thrown  on  the  colonists, 
they  were  pressed  to  alter  their  existing  constitution  by  adopting 
the  system  of  party  government.  This  proposal  did  not  meet  with 
a  favourable  reception  in  the  colony.  The  governor,  Sir  P.  Wode- 
house,  in  some  very  able  despatches,  pointed  out  what  appeared  to 
me  conclusive  objections  to  the  scheme,  and  it  was  in  the  first 
instance  rejected  by  the  Cape  Parliament.  But  a  new  governor 
succeeded  Sir  P.  Wodehouse,  and  a  new  Parliament  was  elected, 
which,  by  no  very  gentle  use  of  the  power  and  the  influence  of  the 
Government,  was  with  some  difficulty  induced  to  pass  the  measure 
recommended  to  it. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  to  remark  that, 
although  I  must  admit  my  information  on  the  subject  to  be  very 
imperfect,  there  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  little  if  any  cause  for 
imputing  blame  to  them  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  exercised 
the  uncontrolled  power  given  to  them  over  their  coloured  fellow- 
subjects.  But  we  are  still  in  early  days  of  the  new  system  of 
government,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe^that  eventually  the  usual 
consequences  will  not  follow  from  the  possession  of  a  practical 
monopoly  of  political  power  by  a  minority  of  the  population.  If  this 
danger  is  averted,  a  not  less  serious  one  may  arise :  the  ignorant  and 
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semi-barbarous  coloured  population  may  learn  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  franchise  to  which  they  are  legally  entitled  (though  I  believe  that 
as  yet  it  is  not  largely  used  by  them),  and  may  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Government.  For  the  present, 
however,  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
authority  which  the  Crown  has  surrendered  to  the  representatives  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  has  been  abused.  In  other  respects  the 
change  of  system  does  not  appear  to  have  answered  so  well. 

Though  the  reduction  of  the  British  force  in  South  Africa  was 
not  carried,  I  believe,  by  any  means  so  far  as  was  originally  intended, 
the  war  with  the  Kafirs,  which  has  lately  occurred,  affords  ground  for 
doubting  whether  even  any  pecuniary  advantage  has  been  obtained  by 
this  measure.  The  presence  of  a  larger  British  garrison  in  Africa 
before  that  war  began  would  most  probably  have  prevented  it  from 
breaking  out ;  the  Kafirs,  like  other  savages,  are  easily  encouraged  to 
resist  an  authority  which  does  not  appear  to  have  the  support  of  an 
adequate  military  force,  but  may  generally  be  kept  in  obedience  by  a 
much  smaller  number  of  troops  than  is  required  to  subdue  a  rebellion 
which  has  once  begun.  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  British  troops  in  Africa  must  have  had  much  to  do  in  causing 
the  recent  Kafir  war  with  its  heavy  expense.  The  saving,  therefore, 
effected  by  bringing  home  part  of  our  troops  has  turned  out  in  the 
end  a  very  costly  one.  This  is  the  more  true  when  we  consider  that 
the  saving  in  the  first  instance  was  more  nominal  than  real.  The 
nation  must  have  somewhere  a  considerable  reserve  of  troops  ready  at 
short  notice  to  be  sent  to  any  place  where  they  may  be  wanted.  In 
ordinary  times  there  is  no  need  for  these  troops  in  England,  and 
there  is  no  station  where  a  part  of  them  might  be  kept  with  greater 
advantage  than  South  Africa.  It  is  a  healthy  station — one  where  the 
maintenance  of  troops  is  not  costly  ;  and  in  these  days  of  steam  and 
of  telegraphs,  though  we  have  been  strangely  remiss  in  extending 
telegraphic  communication  to  the  Cape,  the  services  of  troops  quar- 
tered there  can  be  made  promptly  available  either  in  Europe  or  in 
India.  In  the  Sepoy  war  two  or  three  regiments  sent  from  the  Cape 
to  the  assistance  of  Lord  Canning  contributed  much  towards  bringing 
our  Indian  Empire  safely  through  that  great  danger.  In  1867  and 
on  one  or  two  subsequent  occasions,  when  the  intended  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Africa  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I  pressed 
these  considerations  on  the  attention  of  the  Government,  but  without 
success. 

The  change  in  the  system  of  government  at  the  Cape  has  had  the 
further  bad  effect  of  rendering  it  impossible  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
a  steady  and  consistent  policy  towards  the  coloured  tribes  not  only 
throughout  the  British  dominions  in  Africa,  but  beyond  our  frontier. 
So  long  as  the  governor  of  the  Cape,  whose  authority  extended  over 
the  whole  of  the  British  dominions,  was  responsible  to  the  Crown  for 
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the  executive  and  administrative  measures  of  his  government,  and 
was  assisted  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  public  servants  whose 
duty  it  was  to  carry  his  orders  into  effect,  and  who  held  office  prac- 
tically during  good  behaviour,  there  was  sufficient  security  that  all 
the  measures  of  the  Government  in  every  part  of  the  territory  from 
Natal  to  the  Cape  would  be  directed  to  the  same  object  and  guided 
by  the  same  views.     But  when  the  Government  ceased  to  have  the 
real  direction  of  the  policy  of  the  government  of  the  Cape,  and  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  ministers  whose  advice  he  was  bound  to  follow, 
but  whose  authority  was  confined  to  the  Cape  Colony  properly  so 
called,  there  ceased  to  be  any  means  of  insuring  unity  of  purpose  and 
co-operation  among  the  authorities  of  different  parts  of  the  territory. 
This  evil  was  felt  to  be  so  serious,  that  two  years  ago  Lord  Car- 
narvon, who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  carried  a 
bill  through  Parliament  for  facilitating  a  confederation  of  the  South 
African   States,  including   the   Dutch   republics   and   the   territory 
subject  to  British  authority.     But  that  Act  is  only  to  come  into 
operation  by  the  consent  of  the  various  parties  concerned,  which 
has  not    hitherto   been   obtained,  and  does  not  seem  likely  to  be 
so ;   and  even  if  it  were,  it  is  still  less  probable  that  an  efficient 
authority  for  the  government  of  this  vast  territory  could  be  con- 
structed out  of  the  jarring  and  discordant  elements  from  which  it 
would  have   to   be   drawn.     The   Assembly,   which   would   exercise 
authority  in  the  confederation  contemplated  by  the  Act,  will  represent 
not  only  the  men  of  superior  intelligence,  to  be  found  in  the  chief 
seats  of  industry  and  trade,   but   also   the  Boers  who,  with  their 
fathers,  have  been  accustomed  for  time  out  of  mind  to  oppress  and 
plunder  the  native  races  ;  these  uneducated  natives  themselves  ;  and 
the  miscellaneous  European  population  of  the  diamond  fields.     It 
seems  to  me  utterly  impossible  that  an  authority,  resting  upon  repre- 
sentation, can  be  formed  from  such  materials  as  these  from  which  we 
could  look  for  such  a  firm,  just,  and  steady  administration  as  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  welfare  of  both   the   white  and   coloured    races, 
and  the  gradual  civilisation  of  the  latter.     Such  an  administration 
might,   I  believe,   have   been   best    secured    by    maintaining    the 
former    executive   authority    of  the    Crown.      The   Cape    Colony, 
properly  so  called,  with  its  larger  proportion  of  civilised  inhabitants, 
might  with  advantage  have  continued  to  enjoy  representative  in- 
stitutions according  to  the  system  which,  till  within  a  short  time, 
was  the  only  one  known  in  the  British  colonies  by  which  real  execu- 
tive and  administrative  authority  was  exercised  by  the  governor,  and 
the  Legislature  took  charge  only  of  matters  of  legislation  and  finance. 
The  extension  of  the  colony  beyond  its  original  boundaries  ought,  I 
think,  to  have  been  avoided,  and  the  territory  beyond  these  boundaries 
in  British  Kafraria,  Griqualand,  and  Natal  should  have  been  sepa- 
rately organised  under  officers  subordinate  to  the  governor  of  the 
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Cape.  This  was  the  former  practice  as  to  Natal ;  and  the  governor  of 
the  Cape,  without  interfering  habitually  in  the  details  of  its  adminis- 
tration, exercised  even  in  that  distant  settlement  all  the  authority 
that  was  necessary  to  insure  a  uniformity  of  policy  towards  the 
natives  throughout  the  British  territory,  and  to  provide  for  its 
different  divisions  affording  to  each  other  mutual  assistance  and 
support.  This  system  of  government  was  not  as  well  organised  as 
would  have  been  desirable ;  but  before  '  responsible  '  government  was 
forced  on  the  Cape,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  would  have  been  any 
insuperable  difficulty  in  arranging  with  its  Parliament  the  improve- 
ments that  were  required.  What  was  perhaps  most  wanted  was  that 
a  uniform  rate  of  customs  duties  should  be  established  throughout 
British  South  Africa,  with  provisions  for  fairly  apportioning  the 
revenue  derived  from  them  among  the  several  divisions  of  the 
territory,  and  placing  a  reasonable  percentage  of  the  receipts  at  the 
disposal  of  the  governor,  to  be  applied  for  purposes  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  the  natives.  As  they  contribute  by  no  means  a  small 
amount  to  this  revenue,  such  an  arrangement  would  have  been  only  fair 
towards  them. 

Whenever  the  war  with  the  Zulus  is  over,  it  will  be  a  question 
deserving  of  serious  consideration  whether  even  now  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  British  territories  in  South  Africa 
upon  the  principle  I  have  indicated  ought  not  to  be  attempted.  Of 
course,  after  having  been  once  granted,  what  is  regarded  as  a  boon  in 
the  privilege  of  self-government  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the  Cape 
colonists  without  their  own  consent.  But  it  seems  to  me  by  no 
means  impossible  that  they  might  be  brought  to  see  that  some  such 
modification  of  their  present  system  of  government  as  I  have  alluded 
to  would  be  for  their  real  interest,  especially  with  a  view  to  [the 
present  excitement  among  the  coloured  races  within  and  without  the- 
Cape  frontier,  and  to  the  very  serious  consequences  that  might  arise 
if  these  classes  were  to  gain  an  ascendency  in  the  Assembly.  No 
doubt,  in  order  to  induce  the  colonists  to  agree  to  the  change  I  have 
suggested,  an  assurance  of  protection  from  the  uncivilised  tribes  wouldv 
be  required ;  and  to  give  such  an  assurance  would  be  very  contrary  to  the 
views  of  colonial  policy  which  have  of  late  prevailed.  But  I  believe 
it  would,  nevertheless,  be  wise  to  give  such  an  assurance,  and^that 
the  responsibility  we  should  incur  would  be  less  onerous  than  that 
which  now  rests  upon  us.  We  find  that  though,  by  professing  to 
leave  the  colonists  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  we  lose  the  power  of 
so  directing  their  policy  as  to  avert  war,  still,  when  war  ^comes,  we 
cannot  leave  the  Queen's  subjects  without  the  protection^  that  is 
necessary  for  their  safety,  and  we  have  to  spend  more  money  in 
giving  them  this  protection,  when  the  time  of  danger  comes,  than 
would  have  been  necessary  to  maintain  a  control  by  which  [peace 
might  have  been  preserved.  I  am  also  convinced  that  if  the  Imperial 
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Government  keeps  the  regulation  of  the  policy  towards  the  natives 
strictly  in  its  own  hands,  and  causes  the  territory  we  possess  to  be 
wisely  and  firmly  administered,  no  heavy  expense  need  even  in  the  first 
instance  be  incurred,  while  in  a  short  time  the  Government  might  be 
made  self-supporting.     But,  to  attain  this  result,  the  Home  Govern- 
ment must  exercise  a  strict  control  over  its  officers,  and  must  firmly 
resist  those  extensions  of  territory  which  are  generally  popular  in  the 
colonies.    Such  extensions  of  territory  are  to  be  condemned,  whether  it 
is  farmers  of  Dutch  origin  or  independent  native  tribes  that  are  brought 
under  our  authority.*  With  regard  to  the  former  the  experience  we 
had  already  had  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  managing  these  people, 
and  of  the  tendency  which  our  trying  to  impose  our  authority  upon 
them  has  to  drive  them  further  and  further  into  Africa,  where  it  is 
more  and  more  difficult  to  follow  them,  ought  to  have  warned  us 
against  that  most   unfortunate  measure  of  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal,  which  has  led  to  our  war  with  the  Zulus.     That  step  I 
greatly  lament,  as  having  been  contrary  to  every  principle  of  sound 
policy.    We  had  nothing  to  gain  by  it.    On  the  contrary,  this  acquisi- 
tion has  caused  a  most  inconvenient  addition  to  the  territory  we  are 
called  upon  to  protect ;  and  the  existence  of  the  independent  republic, 
if  we  had  been  content  to  leave  it  alone,  and  had  refused  to  enter 
into  its  quarrels  with  its  neighbours,  would  have  tended  to  make  the 
Zulus  and  other  native  tribes  more  anxious  for  our  friendship.     It 
was  true  the  republic  was  greatly  misgoverned,  and  the  farmers  who 
dwelt  in  it  were  threatened  with  very  serious  dangers  from  their 
coloured  neighbours,  but  this  was  no  reason  for  forcing  our  protection 
upon   them   against   their  will;    and   the   misfortunes   they  would 
probably  have    brought   upon  themselves  by  rejecting  our   advice 
would  not  have  been  useless  as  a  warning  to  others.     The  sooner  we 
•can  rid  ourselves  of  this  unwise  addition  to  our  dominions,  the  better ; 
.and  I  observe  with  satisfaction  that  the  farmers  of  the  Transvaal 
seem  anxious  to  resume  their  independence. 

With  regard  to  the  independent  coloured  tribes,  I  consider  it 
also  to  be  our  true  policy  to  abstain  from  attempting  to  bring  them 
under  our  dominion,  which  already  extends  far  enough  and  gives  us 
•quite  enough  to  do.  This  does  not,  however,  imply  that  we  ought 
to  take  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  tribes  beyond  our  frontier, 
or  make  no  exertions  for  their  benefit.  By  the  employment  of  well- 
selected  British  agents  among  them,  and  by  a  temperate  and  judicious 
use  of  our  influence,  we  might  assist  them  in  organising  for  them- 
selves a  system  of  government  suited  to  their  circumstances,  and  in 
effecting  gradual  improvements  calculated  to  promote  their  advance 
in  civilisation  and  in  wealth. 

We  have  much  to  do  also  for  those  of  the  coloured  races  who 
have  been  brought  under  our  rule.  In  those  parts  of  our  territory 
in  which  the  natives  form  a  very  large  majority  of  the  population, 
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and  are  still  in  a  very  low  social  state,  a  different  system  of  governing 
them  is  required  from  that  which  is  suitable  in  the  Cape  Colony 
properly  so  called,  where  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
is  either  of  European  descent  or  of  habits  and  character  modified  by 
long  contact  with  Europeans.  In  Natal  and  in  British  Kafraria  we 
have  to  deal  with  coloured  races  of  which  the  character  and  the 
customs  are  comparatively  but  little  altered  from  those  of  their  savage 
fathers.  In  managing  them  we  have  to  contend  with  the  same 
difficulties  which  are  generally  found  to  arise  when  such  barbarous 
tribes  are  brought  under  the  authority  of  a  civilised  power.  The 
first  effect  of  establishing  such  an  authority,  and  enabling  the  popula- 
tion to  appeal  to  a  civilised  government  for  protection  against  wrongs 
done  to  them,  is  to  put  a  stop  to  the  injustice  and  tyranny  almost 
universally  exercised  over  savages  by  their  chiefs.  But  it  unfortu- 
nately happens  that  it  is  impossible  to  protect  the  people  from  oppres- 
sion by  their  chiefs  without  gradually  breaking  down  the  authority 
of  the  latter  for  all  purposes,  and  depriving  them  of  the  means  of 
maintaining  their  social  position.  When  a  Kafir  chief  is  no  longer 
permitted  to  '  eat  up '  any  of  his  followers  he  chooses,  he  loses  his 
sole  means  of  making  himself  obeyed,  and  of  obtaining  the  resources 
required  to  maintain  his  barbarous  state  as  a  chief.  The  effect  of 
thus  breaking  down  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  and  lowering  their 
social  position  is  to  create  discontent  among  them,  and  also  to  impose 
upon  the  British  Government  the  task  of  supplying  the  place  of  the 
authority  it  has  superseded  in  maintaining  internal  order  among  the 
tribes — a  task  which  it  has  very  inadequate  means  of  performing. 

These  considerations  induced  me  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  held 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  instruct  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  instead  of  destroying  whatever  of  social  or- 
ganisation had  hitherto  existed  among  the  barbarous  tribes  brought 
under  our  authority,  to  endeavour  to  maintain  as  much  of  it 
as  possible,  correcting  the  abuses  and  supplying  the  defects  of  the 
system.  With  that  view  I  proposed  that  the  chiefs  should  receive 
salaries  from  the  Government,  in  return  for  which  they  should  be 
required  to  keep  order  in  their  respective  districts,  and  to  decide 
disputes  amongst  their  followers,  with  the  aid  of  their  councillors 
and  of  a  certain  number  of  their  tribe  enrolled  as  constables,  to 
whom  small  annual  fees  should  be  allowed.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  chiefs  should  not  exercise  any  power  of  punishing  offenders,  but 
only  be  authorised  to  carry  them  before  the  nearest  British  magis- 
trate. To  provide  for  the  expense  of  these  arrangements,  it  was 
intended  that  assessments  should  be  imposed  upon  land  and  cattle, 
and  that  further  direct  taxation  should  in  some  form  or  other  be 
introduced.  It  was  also  suggested  that  tithes  might  be  required  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil.  This  is  a  form  of  raising  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  public  expenses  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  almost 
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universally  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world  from  the  earliest 
ages,  and  which  is  as  convenient  and  useful  in  a  rude  state  of  society 
as  it  is  injurious  in  a  more  advanced  one.     When  money  is  scarce 
and  land  cheap,  the  cultivators  cannot  by  any  other  means  contribute 
to  the  wants  of  the  State  with  so  little  inconvenience  as  by  the 
payment  of  tithes.     Tithes  received  in  kind  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  those  employed  in  the  public  service ;  and  if  from  the 
beginning  the  cultivators  have  the  option  of  paying  in  money  instead 
of  in  produce  at  a  very  low  rate,  according  to  the  extent  of  land  they 
occupy,  the  burden  can  never  become  a  heavy  one.     The  imposi- 
tion of  a  moderate  amount  of  direct  taxation  I  hold  to  be   of  great 
importance  in  the  management  of  rude  tribes  just  emerging  from 
barbarism,  not  only  because  it  affords  the  means  which  would  other- 
wise be  wanting  of  meeting  the  cost  of  measures  necessary  for  their 
improvement,  but  also  because  it  supplies  a  motive  and  a  stimulus  to 
labour.     It  was  with  this  view  that  the  annual  tax  of  seven  shillings 
on  every  native  hut  was  imposed  in  Natal,  and  I  believe  it  is  still 
levied  with  great  advantage. 

But  while  I  regard  it  as  desirable  that  the  tribal  organisation  of 
the  Kafirs  should  not  be  too  hastily  interfered  with,  and  though  I 
think  some  of  the  officers  employed  of  late  years  in  Africa  have  been 
hardly  enough  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  caution  in  changing 
the  position  of  the  chiefs,  it  would,  I  think,  be  equally  a  mistake  to 
endeavour  to  maintain  that  position  permanently.  What  ought  to- 
be  aimed  at  is  by  degrees,  and  as  quickly  as  is  consistent  with  safety, 
to  convert  the  chiefs  into  regular  officers  of  the  Government,  and  to 
enable  their  followers  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  onerous  obliga- 
tions to  which  they  are  subject  as  members  of  their  tribes,  and  to 
become  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  and  houses  on  the  same 
terms  and  with  the  same  rights  as  the  whites.  With  all  the  high 
merits  of  Sir  T.  Shepstone  as  an  administrator  of  uncivilised 
tribes,  and  notwithstanding  the  striking  success  of  his  policy  in 
Natal,  I  cannot  help  entertaining  some  doubt  whether  this  policy 
has  been  sufficiently  progressive.  The  manner  in  which  he  began 
the  work  of  improvement  deserves  the  very  highest  praise,  but  I  da 
not  feel  so  sure  that  the  first  steps  have  been  equally  well  followed 
up.  I  regret  that  more  has  not  been  done  to  enable  all  Kafirs- 
who  wished  it  to  exchange  their  claim  to  occupy  certain  lands  in 
common  with  their  tribe  for  small  allotments  to  be  held  as  their 
individual  property,  and  also  that  more  vigorous  efforts  have  not 
been  made  for  the  extension  of  schools,  and  especially  of  industrial 
schools.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  that  sufficient  use  has  been  made 
of  military  discipline  as  an  instrument  both  for*  civilising  the  native 
population  and  for  providing  at  a  moderate  cost  for  the  protection  of 
the  colony.  Complaints  have  been  made  of  the  little  advantage 
derived  from  the  services  of  the  rative  levies  in  the  present  war  on  the 
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frontiers  of  Natal.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  complaints  are 
altogether  unreasonable,  and  that,  according  to  the  published  accounts, 
more  aid  than  we  had  a  right  to  'expect  has  been  obtained  from  these 
native  contingents,  considering  how  hastily  they  have  been  raised,  and 
how  little  time  there  has  been  for  training  them.  But  if  instead  of 
these  untrained  levies  we  had  had  properly  organised  bodies  of  men 
who  for  two  or  three  years  had  been  under  regular  military  discipline, 
we  cannot  doubt,  from  what  we  know  of  the  qualifications  of  the  Kafirs 
for  military  duty  and  their  capability  of  being  trained,  that  their 
services  would  have  been  invaluable.  Nor  would  there  have  been  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  creating  in  the  last  twenty  years  a  force  of  this 
description  which  might  now  have  become  a  large  one.  Beginning 
on  a  small  scale,  Kafir  lads  from  the  missionary  schools  might 
have  been  enlisted  and  formed  into  pioneer  companies.  Under  Euro- 
pean officers  they  might  have  been  instructed  both  in  the  use  of 
arms  and  in  labour.  Very  low  pay  would  have  been  necessary  for 
them,  and  they  might,  by  the  judicious  employment  of  their  labour 
in  making  roads  and  in  public  works,  have  been  made  to  earn  more 
than  the  money  they  would  have  cost.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five 
years  they  might  have  been  settled  in  villages,  in  cottages  built  by 
their  own  labour,  in  situations  in  which  their  labour  would  have  been 
available  for  the  white  farmers,  and  with  the  obligation  of  taking 
arms  again  to  defend  the  colony  in  times  of  danger.  They  would 
have  found  wives  for  themselves  in  the  girls  brought  up  in  the 
missionaries'  schools,  and  each  village  of  this  sort,  with  its  chapel,  its 
school,  its  hospital,  and  its  police  station,  would  have  become  a  centre 
of  civilisation  and  a  post  of  defence  for  the  colony. 

There  is,  I  trust,  nothing  visionary  in  believing  that  great  results 
might  be  attained  by  acting  judiciously  on  the  policy  I  have  endea- 
voured to  describe,  and  that  a  noble  field  is  open  for  British  enter- 
prise and  philanthropy  in  South  Africa.  If  peace  and  order  are  only 
maintained,  we  may  rely  on  the  exertions  of  missionaries  and  mer- 
chants, without  direct  assistance  from  the  Government  (which  would 
probably  do  more  harm  than  good  by  interfering),  to  spread  Christi- 
anity, civilisation,  and  commerce  through  this  vast  territory.  A 
policy  having  this  for  its  aim  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  a  better 
and  wiser  one,  even  looking  merely  to  our  selfish  and  pecuniary 
interests,  than  that  which  has  of  late  years  been  popular  in 
Parliament,  though  I  doubt  whether  it  has  gained  equal  acceptance 
in  the  country.  But  I  cannot  admit  that  this  question  is  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  one  of  money.  Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their 
duties,  which  they  cannot,  without  guilt,  neglect ;  and  this  country, 
by  its  power  and  by  the  position  it  has  voluntarily  assumed  in  Africa, 
has  incurred  responsibilities  which  it  is  not  at  liberty  to  throw  off. 
Sixty  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  an  address  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cape  Colony  was  settled  by  emi- 
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grants  sent  out  from  this  country  at  the  public  expense.  The 
settlers  have  grown  to  a  large  body  of  people,  who  have  accumulated 
much  wealth  and  attained  considerable  prosperity  in  spite  of  the 
dangers  they  have  been  exposed  to  from  the  uncivilised  tribes  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  were  planted.  By  the  unwise  arrangements 
of  the  British  Government  of  the  day,  the  original  settlers  were 
thinly  scattered  over  a  wide  district,  which  greatly  aggravated  the 
danger  of  their  position,  and  brought  upon  them  heavy  losses  in 
former  wars.  They  have  not  even  yet  attained  a  position  of  security ; 
and  I  must  contend  that,  considering  how  they  have  been  brought 
into  this  position,  the  mother  country  is  not  entitled  to  disclaim  its 
responsibility  for  their  protection.  We  have  also  a  duty  towards  the 
coloured  races.  There  would  be  at  least  a  fair  probability  of  saving 
them,  by  the  means  I  have  pointed  out,  from  the  usual  fate  of  coloured 
people  among  whom  European  colonists  have  settled  ;  but  this  can 
only  be  hoped  for  if  the  control  of  the  British  Government  is  main- 
tained. Should  it  be  withdrawn,  the  jealousies  and  animosities  of  race 
and  colour  (not  a  little  aggravated  by  recent  events)  are  almost  certain 
to  increase,  and  to  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  war  of  colour  which  in 
the  end  could  hardly  fail  to  result  in  the  extermination  of  the  weaker 
and  less  civilised  race,  notwithstanding  its  great  superiority  in 
numbers.  Is  England  justified  in  deliberately  taking  a  course  calcu- 
lated to  bring  about  such  a  result  ? 

GREY. 
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ON     SENSATION     AND     THE      UNITY     OF 
STRUCTURE   OF  SENSIFEROUS  ORGANS. 


THE  maxim  that  metaphysical  inquiries  are  barren  of  result,  and  that 
the  serious  occupation  of  the  mind  with  them  is  a  mere  waste  of  time 
and  labour,  finds  much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  many  persons  who 
pride  themselves  on  the  possession  of  sound  common  sense ;  and  we 
sometimes  hear  it  enunciated  by  weighty  authorities,  as  if  its  natural 
consequence,  the  suppression  of  such  studies,  had  the  force  of  a 
moral  obligation. 

In  this  case,  however,  as  in  some  others,  those  who  lay  down  the 
law  seem  to  forget  that  a  wise  legislator  will  consider,  not  merely 
whether  his  proposed  enactment  is  desirable,  but  whether  obedience 
to  it  is  possible.  For,  if  the  latter  question  is  answered  negatively, 
the  former  is  surely  hardly  worth  debate. 

Here,  in  fact,  lies  the  pith  of  the  reply  to  those  who  would  make 
metaphysics  contraband  of  intellect.  Whether  it  is  desirable  to  place 
a  prohibitory  duty  upon  philosophical  speculations  or  not,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  prevent  the  importation  of  them  into  the  mind.  And 
it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  that  those  who  most  loudly  profess 
to  abstain  from  such  commodities  are  all  the  while  unconscious 
consumers,  on  a  great  scale,  of  one  or  other  of  their  multitudinous 
disguises  or  adulterations.  With  mouths  full  of  the  particular  kind 
of  heavily  buttered  toast  which  they  affect,  they  inveigh  against  the 
eating  of  plain  bread.  In  truth,  the  attempt  to  nourish  the  human 
intellect  upon  a  diet  which  contains  no  metaphysics  is  about  as  hope- 
ful as  that  of  certain  Eastern  sages  to  nourish  their  bodies  without 
destroying  life.  Everybody  has  heard  the  story  of  the  pitiless 
microscopist,  who  ruined  the  peace  of  mind  of  one  of  these  mild 
enthusiasts  by  showing  him  the  animals  moving  in  a  drop  of  the 
water  with  which,  in  the  innocency  of  his  heart,  he  slaked  his  thirst ; 
and  the  unsuspecting  devotee  of  plain  common'  sense  may  look  for  as 
unexpected  a  shock  when  the  magnifier  of  severe  logic  reveals  the 
germs,  if  not  the  full-grown  shapes,  of  lively  metaphysical  postulates 
rampant  amidst  his  most  positive  and  matter-of-fact  notions. 

By  way  of  escape  from  the  metaphysical  Will-o'-the-wisps 
generated  in  the  marshes  of  literature  and  theology,  the  serious 
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student  is  sometimes  bidden  to  betake  himself  to  the  solid  ground  of 
physical  science.  But  the  fish  of  immortal  memory,  who  threw 
himself  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  was  not  more  ill  advised 
than  the  man  who  seeks  sanctuary  from  philosophical  persecution 
within  the  walls  of  the  observatory  or  of  the  laboratory.  It  is  said 
that '  metaphysics '  owe  their  name  to  the  fact  that,  in  Aristotle's  works, 
questions  of  pure  philosophy  are  dealt  with  immediately  after  those 
of  physics.  If  so,  the  accident  is  happily  symbolical  of  the  essential 
relations  of  things ;  for  metaphysical  speculation  follows  as  closely 
upon  physical  theory  as  black  care  upon  the  horseman. 

One  need  but  mention  such  fundamental,  and  indeed  indispensable, 
conceptions  of  the  natural  philosopher  as  those  of  atoms  and  forces  : 
or  that  of  attraction  considered  as  action  at  a  distance ;  or  that  of 
potential  energy ;  or  the  antinomies  of  a  vacuum  and  a  plenum  ;  to 
call  to  mind  the  metaphysical  background  of  physics  and  chemistry; 
while,  in  the  biological  sciences,  the  case  is  still  worse.  What  is  an 
individual  among  the  lower  plants  and  animals?  Are  genera  and 
species  realities  or  abstractions  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  Vital  Force  ? 
or  does  the  name  denote  a  mere  relic  of  metaphysical  fetichism? 
Is  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  legitimate  or  illegitimate  ?  These  are 
a  few  of  the  metaphysical  topics  which  are  suggested  'by  the  most 
elementary  study  of  biological  facts.  Put,  more  than  this,  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  the  roots  of  every  system  of  philosophy  lie  deep 
among  the  facts  of  physiology.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  organs 
and  the  functions  of  Sensation  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  province  of 
the  physiologist,  as  are  the  organs  and  functions  of  motion,  or  those  of 
digestion ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  gain  an  acquaintance  with  even 
the  rudiments  of  the  physiology  of  sensation  without  being  led 
straight  to  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  all  metaphysical  problems. 
In  fact,  the  sensory  operations  have  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
battle-ground  of  philosophers. 

I  have  more  than  once  taken  occasion  to  point  out  that  we  are 
indebted  to  Descartes,  who  happened  to  be  a  physiologist  as  well 
as  a  philosopher,  for  the  first  distinct  enunciation  of  the  essential 
elements  of  the  true  theory  of  sensation.  In  later  times,  it  is  not 
to  the  works  of  the  philosophers,  if  Hartley  and  James  Mill  are 
excepted,  but  to  those  of  the  physiologists,  that  we  must  turn  for  an 
adequate  account  of  the  sensory  process.  Haller's  luminous,  though 
summary,  account  of  sensation  in  his  admirable  PrimcB  Linece, 
the  first  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1747,  offers  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  prolixity  and  confusion  of  thought  which  pervade 
Keid's  Inquiry,  of  seventeen  years'  later  date.1  Even  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  learned  historian  and  acute  critic  as  he  was,  not  only 

1  In  justice  to  Keid,  however,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  chapters  on  Sensation 
in  the  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  (1785)  exhibit  a  great  improvement.  He 
is,  in  fact,  in  advance  of  his  commentator,  as  the  note  to  Essay  II.  chap.  ii.  p.  248  of 
Hamilton's  edition  shows. 
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failed  to  apprehend  the  philosophical  bearing  of  long-established 
physiological  truths ;  but,  when  he  affirmed  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
deny  that  the  mind  feels  at  the  finger  points,  and  none  to  assert  that 
the  brain  is  the  sole  organ  of  thought,2  he  showed  that  he  had  not 
apprehended  the  significance  of  the  revolution  commenced,  two 
hundred  years  before  his  time,  by  Descartes,  and  effectively  followed 
up  by  Haller,  Hartley,  and  Bonnet  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
In  truth,  the  theory  of  sensation,  except  in  one  point,  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  very  much  where  Hartley,  led  by  a  hint  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's,  left  it,  when,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  since,  the  06- 
servations  on  Man :  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his  Expectations, 
was  laid  before  the  world.  The  whole  matter  is  put  in  a  nutshell 
in  the  following  passages  of  this  notable  book  : — 

External  objects  impressed  upon  the  senses  occasion,  first  on  the  nerves  on 
which  they  are  impressed,  and  then  on  the  brain,  vibrations  of  the  small  and,  as 
we  may  say,  infinitesimal  medullary  particles. 

These  vibrations  are  motions  backwards  and  forwards  of  the  small  particles ; 
of  the  same  kind  with  the  oscillations  of  pendulums  and  the  tremblings  of  the 
particles  of  sounding  bodies.  They  must  be  conceived  to  be  exceedingly  short  and 
small,  so  as  not  to  have  the  least  efficacy  to  disturb  or  move  the  whole  bodies  of 
the  nerves  or  brain.3 

The  white  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  is  also  the  immediate  instrument 
by  which  ideas  are  presented  to  the  mind  ;  or,  in  other  words,  whatever  changes 
are  made  in  this  substance,  corresponding  changes  are  made  in  our  ideas  ;  and  vice 
versa.* 

Hartley,  like  Haller,  had  no  conception  of  the  nature  and  functions 
of  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain.  But,  if  for  '  white  medullary  sub- 
stance,' in  the  latter  paragraph,  we  substitute  '  grey  cellular  sub- 
stance,' Hartley's  propositions  embody  the  most  probable  conclusions 
which  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  latest  investigations  of  physiologists. 
In  order  to  judge  how  completely  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  well  to 
study  some  simple  case  of  sensation,  and,  following  the  example  of 
Reid  and  of  James  Mill,  we  may  begin  with  the  sense  of  smell. 

2  Haller,  amplifying  Descarte?,  writes  in  the  Primce  Linea,  CCCLXVI. — '  Non  est 
adeo  obscurum  sensum  omnem  oriri  ab  objecti  sensibilis  impressione  in  nervum 
quemcumque  corporis  humani,  et  eamdem  per  eum  nervum  ad  cerebrum  pervenientem 
tune  demum  representari  animje,  quando  cerebrum  adtigit.     Ut  etiam  hoc  falsum  sit 
animam  inproximo  per  sensoria  nervorumque  ramos  sentire.'  .  .  .  DLVII. — '  Dum 
ergo  sentimus  quinque  diversissima  entia  conjunguntur :  corpus  quod  sentimus  :  or- 
gani  sensorii  adf ectio  ab  eo  corpore :  cerebri  adf ectio  a  sensorii  percussione  nata : 
in  anima  nata  mutatio  :   animae   denique   conscientia   et   sensationis  adperceptio.' 
Nevertheless,  Sir  William  Hamilton  gravely  informs  his  hearers  : — '  We  have  no 
more  right  to  deny  that  the  mind  feels  at  the  finger  points,  as  consciousness  assures 
us,  than  to  assert  that  it  thinks  exclusively  in  the  brain.' — Lecture  on  Metaphysics 
and  Logic,  ii.  p.  128. — '  We  have  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  report  of  con- 
sciousness, that  we  actually  perceive  at  the  external  point  of  sensation,  and  that 
we  perceive  the  material  reality.' — Ibid.  p.  129. 

3  Observations  on  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

4  Ibid.  p.  8.     The  speculations  of  Bonnet  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  of 
Hartley ;  and  they  appear  to  have  originated  independently,  though  the  Essai  de 
Psychologic  (1754)  is  of  five  years'  later  date  than  the  Observations  on  Man  (1749). 
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Suppose  that  I  become  aware  of  a  musky  scent,  to  which  the  name 
of 4  muskiness  '  may  be  given.  I  call  this  an  odour,  and  I  class  it 
along  with  the  feelings  of  light,  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  and  the  like, 
among  those  phenomena  which  are  known  as  sensations.  To  say 
that  I  am  aware  of  this  phenomenon,  or  that  I  have  it,  or  that  it 
exists,  are  simply  different  modes  of  affirming  the  same  facts.  If  I 
am  asked  how  I  know  that  it  exists,  I  can  only  reply  that  its  exist- 
ence and  my  knowledge  of  it  are  one  and  the  same  thing ;  in  short,, 
that  my  knowledge  is  immediate  or  intuitive,  and,  as  such,  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  highest  conceivable  degree  of  certainty. 

The  pure  sensation  of  muskiness  is  almost  sure  to  be  followed 
by  a  mental  state  which  is  not  a  sensation,  but  a  belief,  that  there  is 
somewhere  close  at  hand  a  something  on  which  the  existence  of  the 
sensation  depends.  It  may  be  a  musk-deer,  or  a  musk-rat,  or  a 
musk-plant,  or  a  grain  of  dry  musk,  or  simply  a  scented  handkerchief ; 
but  former  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  sensation  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  one  or  other  of  these  objects,  and  that  it  will  vanish 
if  the  object  is  removed.  In  other  words,  there  arises  a  belief  in  an 
external  cause  of  the  muskiness,  which,  in  common  language,  is 
termed  an  odorous  body. 

But  the  manner  in  which  this  belief  is  usually  put  into  words  is 
strangely  misleading.  If  we  are  dealing  with  a  musk-plant,  for 
example,  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  a  simple  statement  of  that 
which  we  believe,  and  say  that  the  musk-plant  is  the  cause  of  the 
sensation  called  muskiness ;  but  we  say  that  the  plant  has  a  musky 
smell,  and  we  speak  of  the  odour  as  a  quality,  or  property,  inherent  in 
the  plant.  And  the  inevitable  reaction  of  words  upon  thought  has  in 
this  case  become  so  complete,  and  has  penetrated  so  deeply,  that  when 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  case — namely,  that  muskiness,  inasmuch 
as  the  term  denotes  nothing  but  a  sensation,  is  a  mental  state  and  has 
no  existence  except  as  a  mental  phenomenon — is  first  brought  under 
the  notice  of  common-sense  folks,  it  is  usually  regarded  by  them 
as  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  a  mere  metaphysical  paradox  and  a 
patent  example  of  useless  subtlety.  Yet  the  slightest  reflection  must 
suffice  to  convince  any  one  possessed  of  sound  reasoning  faculties,  that 
it  is  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  muskiness  is  a  quality  inherent  in  one 
plant,  as  it  would  be  to  imagine  that  pain  is  a  quality  inherent  in 
another,  because  we  feel  pain  when  a  thorn  pricks  the  finger. 

Even  the  common-sense  philosopher,  par  excellence-,  says  of  smell : 
4  It  appears  to  be  a  simple  and  original  affection  or  feeling  of  the 
mind,  altogether  inexplicable  and  unaccountable.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  that  it  can  be  in  any  body:  it  is  a  sensation,  and  a 
sensation  can  only  be  in  a  sentient  thing.' 5 

s  An  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  tlie  Principles  of  Comman  Sense,  ch.  ii.  §  2. 
Keid  affirms  that '  it  is  genius  and  not  the  want  of  it  that  adulterates  philosophy, 
and  fills  it  with  error  and  false  theory  ; '  and  no  doubt  his  own  lucubrations  are  free 
from  the  smallest  taint  of  the  impurity  to  which  he  objects.  But,  for  want  of  some- 
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That  which  is  true  of  muskiness  is  true  of  every  other  odour. 
Lavender-smell,  clove-smell,  garlic-smell,  are,  like  '  muskiness,' 
names  of  states  of  consciousness,  and  have  no  existence  except  as  such. 
But,  in  ordinary  language,  we  speak  of  all  these  odours  as  if  they  were 
independent  entities  residing  in  lavender,  cloves,  and  garlic;  and 
it  is  not  without  a  certain  struggle  that  the  false  metaphysic  of 
common  sense,  thus  ingrained  in  us,  is  expelled. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  present  purpose  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  our  belief  in  external  bodies,  or  into  that  of  the  notion  of 
causation.  Assuming  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  there  is  no- 
difficulty  in  obtaining  experimental  proof  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
olfactory  sensations  are  caused  by  odorous  bodies  ;  and  we  may  pass 
on  to  the  next  step  of  the  inquiry — namely,  how  the  odorous  body 
produces  the  effect  attributed  to  it. 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  here  is  another  fact  revealed  by  ex- 
perience ;  that  the  appearance  of  the  sensation  is  governed,  not  only  by 
the  presence  of  the  odorous  substance,  but  by  the  condition  of  a  certain 
part  of  our  corporeal  structure,  the  nose.  If  the  nostrils  are  closed, 
the  presence  of  the  odorous  substance  does  not  give  rise  to  the  sensa- 
tion ;  while,  when  they  are  open,  the  sensation  is  intensified  by  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  odorous  substance  to  them,  and  by  snuffing  up  the 
adjacent  air  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  it  into  the  nose.  On  the 
other  hand,  looking  at  an  odorous  substance,  or  rubbing  it  on  the 
skin,  or  holding  it  to  the  ear,  does  not  awaken  the  sensation.  Thus, 
it  can  be  readily  established  by  experiment  that  the  perviousness  of 
the  nasal  passages  is,  in  some  way,  essential  to  the  sensory  function ; 
in  fact,  that  the  organ  of  that  function  is  lodged  somewhere  in  the 
nasal  passages.  And,  since  odorous  bodies  give  rise  to  their  effects  at 
considerable  distances,  the  suggestion  is  obvious  that  something  must 
pass  from  them  into  the  sense  organ.  What  is  this  something  which 
plays  the  part  of  an  intermediary  between  the  odorous  body  and  the 
sensory  organ  ? 

The  oldest  speculation  about  the  matter  dates  back  to  Democritus 
and  the  Epicurean  School,  and  it  is  to  be  found  fully  stated  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Lucretius.  It  comes  to  this :  that  the  surfaces  of 
bodies  are  constantly  throwing  off  excessively  attenuated  films  of 
their  own  substance ;  and  that  these  films,  reaching  the  mind,  excite 
the  appropriate  sensations  in  it. 

Aristotle  did  not  admit  the  existence  of  any  such  material  films, 
but  conceived  that  it  was  the  form  of  the  substance,  and  not  its- 
matter,  which  affected  sense,  as  a  seal  impresses  wax,  without 
losing  anything  in  the  process.  While  many,  if  not  the  majority, 
of  the  Schoolmen  took  up  an  intermediate  position,  and  supposed 

thing  more  than  that  '  common  sense,'  which  is  very  common  and  a  little  dull,  the 
contemner  of  genius  did  not  notice  that  the  admission  here  made  knocks  so  big  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  '  common  sense  philosophy,'  that  nothing  can  save  it  from 
foundering  in  the  dreaded  abyss  of  Idealism. 
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that  a  something  which  was  not  exactly  either  material  or  immaterial, 
and  which  they  called  an  '  intentional  species,'  effected  the  needful 
communication  between  the  bodily  cause  of  sensation  and  the  mind. 

But  all  these  notions,  whatever  may  be  said  for,  or  against,  them 
in  general,  are  fundamentally  defective,  by  reason  of  an  oversight 
which  was  inevitable,  in  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the  time  in  which 
they  were  promulgated.  What  the  older  philosophers  did  not  know, 
and  could  not  know,  before  the  anatomist  and  physiologist  had  done 
his  work,  is  that,  between  the  external  object  and  that  mind  in 
which  they  supposed  the  sensation  to  inhere,  there  lies  a  physical 
obstacle.  The  sense  organ  is  not  a  mere  passage  by  which  the 
4  tenuia  simulacra  rerum,'  or  the  '  intentional  species '  cast  off  by 
objects,  or  the  '  forms '  of  sensible  things,  pass  straight  to  the  mind  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  stands  as  a  firm  and  impervious  barrier,  through 
which  no  material  particle  of  the  world  without  can  make  its  way  to 
the  world  within. 

Let  us  consider  the  olfactory  sense  organ  more  nearly.  Each  of 
the  nostrils  leads  into  a  passage  completely  separated  from  the  other 
by  a  partition,  and  these  two  passages  place  the  nostrils  in  free  com- 
munication with  the  back  of  the  throat,  so  that  they  freely  transmit 
the  air  passing  to  the  lungs  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  as  in  ordinary 
breathing.  The  floor  of  each  passage  is  flat,  but  its  roof  is  a  high 
arch,  the  crown  of  which  is  seated  between  the  orbital  cavities  of  the 
skull,  which  serve  for  the  lodgement  and  protection  of  the  eyes ;  and 
therefore  lies  behind  the  apparent  limits  of  that  feature  which  in  ordi- 
nary language  is  called  the  nose.  From  the  side  walls  of  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  these  arched  chambers,  certain  delicate  plates  of 
bone  project,  and  these,  as  well  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  partition 
between  the  two  chambers,  are  covered  by  a  fine,  soft,  moist  membrane. 
It  is  to  this  Schneiderian,  or  olfactory,  membrane  that  odorous  bodies 
must  obtain  direct  access  if  they  are  to  give  rise  to  their  appropriate 
sensations ;  and  it  is  upon  the  relatively  large  surface  which  the 
olfactory  membrane  offers  that  we  must  seek  for  the  seat  of  the  organ 
of  the  olfactory  sense.  The  only  essential  part  of  that  organ  consists 
of  a  multitude  of  minute  rod-like  bodies,  set  perpendicularly  to  the 
surface  of  the  membrane,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  cellular  coat,  or 
epithelium,  which  covers  the  olfactory  membrane,  as  the  epidermis 
covers  the  skin.  In  the  case  of  the  olfactory  sense,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Democritic  hypothesis,  at  any  rate  for  such  odorous 
substances  as  musk,  has  a  good  foundation.  Infinitesimal  particles 
of  musk  fly  off  from  the  surface  of  the  odorous  bod}r,  and,  becoming 
diffused  through  the  air,  are  carried  into  the  nasal  passages,  and  thence 
into  the  olfactory  chambers,  where  they  come  into  contact  with  the 
filamentous  extremities  of  the  delicate  olfactory  epithelium. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  '  mind '  is  not,  so  to  speak,  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  epithelium.  On  the  contrary,  the  inner  ends  of  the 
olfactory  cells  are  connected  with  nerve  fibres,  and  these  nerve  fibres, 
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passing  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  at  length  end  in  a  part  of  the 
brain,  the  olfactory  sensorium.  It  is  certain  that  the  integrity  of 
each,  and  the  physical  inter-connection  of  all  these  three  structures,  the 
epithelium  of  the  sensory  organ,  the  nerve  fibres,  and  the  sensorium,. 
are  essential  conditions  of  ordinary  sensation.  That  is  to  say,  the  air 
in  the  olfactory  chambers  may  be  charged  with  particles  of  musk  ;  but, 
if  either  the  epithelium,  or  the  nerve  fibres,  or  the  sensorium  are 
injured,  or  physically  disconnected  from  one  another,  sensation  will 
not  arise.  Moreover,  the  epithelium  may  be  said  to  be  receptive, 
the  nerve  fibres  transmissive,  and  the  sensorium  sensifacient.  For, 
in  the  act  of  smelling,  the  particles  of  the  odorous  substance  produce  a 
molecular  change  (which  Hartley  was  in  all  probability  right  in  terming 
a  vibration)  in  the  epithelium,  and  this  change,  being  transmitted  to  the 
nerve  fibres,  passes  along  them  with  a  measurable  velocity,  and,  finally 
reaching  the  sensorium,  is  immediately  followed  by  the  sensation. 

Thus,  modern  investigation  supplies  a  representative  of  the 
Epicurean  simulacra  in  the  volatile  particles  of  the  musk  ;  but  it 
also  gives  us  the  stamp  of  the  particles  on  the  olfactory  epithelium,, 
without  any  transmission  of  matter,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Aristo- 
telian '  form  ; '  while,  finally,  the  modes  of  motion  of  the  molecules- 
of  the  olfactory  cell,  of  the  nerve,  and  of  the  cerebral  sensorium, 
which  are  Hartley's  vibrations,  may  stand  very  well  for  a  double  of 
the  '  intentional  species '  of  the  Schoolmen.  And  this  last  remark 
is  not  intended  merely  to  suggest  a  fanciful  parallel ;  for,  if  the  cause 
of  the  sensation  is,  as  analogy  suggests,  to  be  sought  in  the  mode  of 
motion  of  the  object  of  sense,  then  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
particular  mode  of  motion  of  the  object  is  reproduced  in  the 
sensorium ;  exactly  as  the  diaphragm  of  a  telephone  reproduces  the 
mode  of  motion  taken  up  at  its  receiving  end.  In  other  words,  the 
secondary  '  intentional  species '  may  be,  as  the  Schoolmen  thought 
the  primary  one  was,  the  last  link  between  matter  and  mind. 

None  the  less,  however,  does  it  remain  true  that  no  similarity 
exists,  nor  indeed  is  conceivable,  between  the  cause  of  the  sensation 
and  the  sensation.  Attend  as  closely  to  the  sensations  of  muskiness, 
or  any  other  odour,  as  we  will,  no  trace  of  extension,  resistance,  or 
motion  is  discernible  in  them.  They  have  no  attribute  in  common 
with  those  which  we  ascribe  to  matter  ;  they  are,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  words,  immaterial  entities. 

Thus,  the  most  elementary  study  of  sensation  justifies  Des- 
cartes' position,  that  we  know  more  of  mind  than  we  do  of  body ; 
that  the  immaterial  world  is  a  firmer  reality  than  the  material.  For 
the  sensation  'muskiness'  is  known  immediately.  So  long  as  it  persists, 
it  is  a  part  of  what  we  call  our  thinking  selves,  and  its  existence 
lies  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  The  knowledge  of  an  objective 
or  material  cause  of  the  sensation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mediate ;  it 
is  a  belief  as  contradistinguished  from  an  intuition  ;  and  it  is  a  belief 
which,  in  any  given  instance  of  sensation,  may,  by  possibility,  be 
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devoid  of  foundation.  For  odours,  like  other  sensations,  may  arise 
from  the  occurrence  of  the  appropriate  molecular  changes  in  the 
nerve  or  in  the  sensorium,  by  the  operation  of  a  cause  distinct  from 
the  affection  of  the  sense  organ  by  an  odorous  body.  Such i  subjective  ' 
sensations  are  as  real  existences  as  any  others  and  as  distinctly 
suggest  an  external  odorous  object  as  their  cause ;  but  the  belief  thus 
generated  is  a  delusion.  And,  if  beliefs  are  properly  termed  '  testi- 
monies of  consciousness,'  then  undoubtedly  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness may  be,  and  often  is,  untrustworthy. 

Another  very  important  consideration  arises  out  of  the  facts  as 
they  are  now  known.  That  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  physiology  of  sensation,  we  call  the  cause  of  the  smell,  and  term 
the  odorous  object,  is  only  such,  mediately,  by  reason  of  its  emitting 
particles  which  give  rise  to  a  mode  of  motion  in  the  sense  organ. 
The  sense  organ,  again,  is  only  a  mediate  cause  by  reason  of  its  pro- 
ducing a  molecular  change  in  the  nerve  fibre ;  while  this  last  change  is 
also  only  a  mediate  cause  of  sensation,  depending,  as  it  does,  upon  the 
change  which  it  excites  in  the  sensorium. 

The  sense  organ,  the  nerve,  and  the  sensorium,  taken  together, 
constitute  the  sensiferous  apparatus.  They  make  up  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  between  the  mind,  as  represented  by  the  sensation 
'  muskiness,'  and  the  object,  as  represented  by  the  particle  of  musk 
in  contact  with  the  olfactory  epithelium. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sensiferous  wall  and  the  external 
world  are  of  the  same  nature  ;  whatever  it  is  that  constitutes  them 
both  is  expressible  in  terms  of  matter  and  motion.  Whatever  changes 
take  place  in  the  sensiferous  apparatus  are  continuous  with,  and  similar 
to,  those  which  take  place  in  the  external  world.6  But  with  the  senso- 


8  The  following  diagrammatic  scheme  may  help  to  elucidate  the  theory  of 
sensation : — 
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Physical  World 


Mental  World 


Not  Self 
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Non-Ego  or  Object 


Ego  or  Subject 


Immediate  knowledge  is  confined  to  states  of  consciousness,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
the  phenomena  of  mind.  Knowledge  of  the  physical  world,  or  of  one's  own  body  and 
of  objects  external  to  it,  is  a  system  of  beliefs  or  judgments  based  on  the  sensations. 
The  term  « self '  is  applied  not  only  to  the  series  of  mental  phenomena  which  consti- 
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rium,  matter  and  motion  come  to  an  end ;  while  phenomena  of  another 
order,  or  immaterial  states  of  consciousness,  make  their  appearance. 
How  is  the  relation  between  the  material  and  the  immaterial  phe- 
nomena to  be  conceived  ?  This  is  the  metaphysical  problem  of 
problems,  and  the  solutions  which  have  been  suggested  have  been 
made  the  corner-stones  of  systems  of  philosophy.  Three  mutually 
irreconcileable  readings  of  the  riddle  have  been  offered. 

The  first  is,  that  an  immaterial  substance  of  mind  exists ;  and  that 
it  is  affected  by  the  mode  of  motion  of  the  sensorium  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  sensation. 

The  second  is,  that  the  sensation  is  a  direct  effect  of  the  mode  of 
motion  of  the  sensorium,  brought  about  without  the  intervention  of 
any  substance  of  mind. 

The  third  is,  that  the  sensation  is  neither  directly,  nor  indirectly, 
an  effect  of  the  mode  of  motion  of  the  sensorium,  but  that  it  has  an 
independent  cause.  Properly  speaking,  therefore,  it  is  not  an  effect  of 
the  motion  of  the  sensorium,  but  a  concomitant  of  it. 

As  none  of  these  hypotheses  is  capable  of  even  an  approximation 
to  demonstration,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  they  have  been 
severally  held  with  tenacity  and  advocated  with  passion.  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  said  of  any  of  the  three  that  it  is  inconceivable,  or 
that  it  can  be  assumed  on  a  priori  grounds  to  be  impossible. 

Consider  the  first,  for  example ;  an  immaterial  substance  is  per- 
fectly conceivable.  In  fact,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  we  possessed  no 
sensations  but  those  of  smell  and  hearing,  we  should  be  unable  to 
conceive  a  material  substance.  We  might  have  a  conception  of  time, 
but  could  have  none  of  extension,  or  of  resistance,  or  of  motion. 
And  without  the  three  latter  conceptions  no  idea  of  matter  could  be 
formed.  Our  whole  knowledge  would  be  limited  to  that  of  a  shifting 
succession  of  immaterial  phenomena.  But,  if  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance may  exist,  it  may  have  any  conceivable  properties ;  and  sensa- 
tion may  be  one  of  them.  All  these  propositions  may  be  affirmed 
with  complete  dialectic  safety,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  possibly  be 
disproved ;  but  neither  can  a  particle  of  demonstrative  evidence  be 
offered  in  favour  of  them. 

As  regards  the  second  hypothesis,  it  certainly  is  not  inconceivable, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  true,  that  sensation  is  the  direct  effect  of 
certain  kinds  of  bodily  motion.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  suppose  this  as 
to  suppose,  on  the  former  hypothesis,  that  bodily  motion  affects  an  im- 
material substance.  But  neither  is  it  susceptible  of  proof. 

And,  as  to  the  third  hypothesis,  since  the  logic  of  induction  is  in 
no  case  competent  to  prove  that  events  apparently  standing  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  may  not  both  be  effects  of  a  common  cause 

tute  the  ego,  but  to  the  fragment  of  the  physical  world  which  is  their  constant  con- 
comitant. The  corporeal  self,  therefore,  is  part  of  the  non-ego ;  and  is  objective  in 
relation  to  the  ego  as  subject. 
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— that  also  is  as  safe  from  refutation,  if  as  incapable  of  demonstration, 
as  the  other  two. 

In  my  own  opinion,  neither  of  these  speculations  can  be  regarded 
seriously  as  anything  but  a  more  or  less  convenient  working  hypo- 
thesis. But,  if  I  must  choose  among  them,  I  take  the  '  law  of 
parcimony '  for  my  guide,  and  select  the  simplest — namely,  that  the 
sensation  is  the  direct  effect  of  the  mode  of  motion  of  the  sensorium. 
It  may  justly  be  said  that  this  is  not  the  slightest  explanation  of 
sensation  ;  but  then  am  I  really  any  the  wiser,  if  I  say  that  a  sensation 
is  an  activity  (of  which  I  know  nothing)  of  a  substance  of  mind  (of 
which  also  I  know  nothing)  ?  Or,  if  I  say  that  the  Deity  causes  the 
sensation  to  arise  in  my  mind  immediately  after  He  has  caused  the 
particles  of  the  sensorium  to  move  in  a  certain  way,  is  anything 
gained  ?  In  truth,  a  sensation,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  an  intuition 
— a  part  of  immediate  knowledge.  As  such  it  is  an  ultimate  fact  and 
inexplicable ;  and  all  that  we  can  hope  to  find  out  about  it,  and  that 
indeed  is  worth  finding  out,  is  its  relation  to  other  natural  facts. 
That  relation  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  expressed,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  by  saying  that  sensation  is  the  invariable  conse- 
quent of  certain  changes  in  the  sensorium — or,  in  other  words,  that, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  change  in  the  sensorium  is  the  cause  of  the 
sensation. 

I  permit  myself  to  imagine  that  the  untutored,  if  noble,  savage 
of  common  sense  who  has  been  misled  into  reading  thus  far  by  the 
hope  of  getting  positive  solid  information  about  sensation,  giving  way 
to  not  unnatural  irritation,  may  here  interpellate :  '  The  upshot  of 
all  this  long  disquisition  is  that  we  are  profoundly  ignorant.  We 
knew  that  to  begin  with,  and  you  have  merely  furnished  another 
example  of  the  emptiness  and  uselessness  of  metaphysics.'  But  I 
venture  to  reply,  Pardon  me,  you  were  ignorant,  but  you  did  not  know 
it.  On  the  contrary,  you  thought  you  knew  a  great  deal,  and  were 
quite  satisfied  with  the  particularly  absurd  metaphysical  notions 
which  you  were  pleased  to  call  the  teachings  of  common  sense.  You 
thought  that  your  sensations  were  properties  of  external  things,  and 
had  an  existence  outside  of  yourself.  You  thought  that  you  knew  more 
about  material  than  you  do  about  immaterial  existences.  And  if,  as 
a  wise  man  has  assured  us,  the  knowledge  of  what  we  don't  know  is 
the  next  best  thing  to  the  knowledge  of  what  we  do  know,  this  brief 
excursion  into  the  province  of  philosophy  has  been  highly  profitable. 

Of  all  the  dangerous  mental  habits,  that  which  schoolboys  call 
'  cocksureness '  is  probably  the  most  perilous ;  and  the  inestimable 
value  of  metaphysical  discipline  is  that  it  furnishes  an  effectual 
counterpoise  to  this  evil  proclivity.  Whoso  has  mastered  the  ele- 
ments of  philosophy  knows  that  the  attribute  of  unquestionable 
certainty  appertains  only  to  the  existence  of  a  state  of  consciousness 
so  long  as  it  exists ;  all  other  beliefs  are  mere  probabilities  of  a  higher 
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or  lower  order.  Sound  metaphysic  is  an  amulet  -which  renders  its 
possessor  proof  alike  against  the  poison  of  superstition  and  the 
counter-poison  of  nihilism  ;  by  showing  that  the  affirmations  of  the 
former  and  the  denials  of  the  latter  alike  deal  with  matters  about 
which,  for  lack  of  evidence,  nothing  can  be  either  affirmed  or 
denied. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  sensations 
of  smell,  on  account  of  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  olfactory  sense 
from  the  complications  which  are  met  with  in  most  of  the  other 
senses. 

Sensations  of  taste,  however,  are  generated  in  almost  as  simple  a 
fashion  as  those  of  smell.  In  this  case,  the  sense  organ  is  the  epithelium 
which  covers  the  tongue  and  the  palate;  and  which  sometimes, 
becoming  modified,  gives  rise  to  peculiar  organs  termed  *  gustatory 
bulbs,'  in  which  the  epithelial  cells  elongate  and  assume  a  somewhat 
rod-like  form.  Nerve  fibres  connect  the  sensory  organ  with  the 
sensorium,  and  tastes  or  flavours  are  states  of  consciousness  caused  by 
the  change  of  molecular  state  of  the  latter.  In  the  case  of  the  sense 
of  touch  there  is  often  no  sense  organ  distinct  from  the  general  epider- 
mis. But  many  fishes  and  amphibia  exhibit  local  modifications  of  the 
epidermic  cells  which  are  sometimes  extraordinarily  like  the  gustatory 
bulbs  ;  more  commonly,  both  in  lower  and  higher  animals,  the  effect 
of  the  contact  of  external  bodies  is  intensified  by  the  development  of 
hair-like  filaments,  or  of  true  hairs,  the  bases  of  which  are  in  immediate 
relation  with  the  ends  of  the  sensory  nerves.  Every  one  must  have 
noticed  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  sensations  produced  by  the 
contact  of  bodies  with  the  ends  of  the  hairs  of  the  head ;  and  the 
6  whiskers '  of  cats  owe  their  functional  importance  to  the  abundant 
supply  of  nerves  to  the  follicles  in  which  their  bases  are  lodged. 
What  part,  if  any,  the  so-called  '  tactile  corpuscles,'  '  end  bulbs,'  and 
4  Pacinian  bodies '  play  in  the  mechanism  of  touch  is  unknown.  If 
they  are  sense  organs,  they  are  exceptional  in  character,  in  so  far 
as  they  do  not  appear  to  be  modifications  of  the  epidermis. 
Nothing  is  known  respecting  the  sense  organs  of  those  sensations  of 
resistance  which  are  grouped  under  the  head  of  the  muscular  sense ; 
nor  of  the  sensations  of  warmth  and  cold ;  nor  of  that  very  singular 
sensation  which  we  call  tickling. 

In  the  case  of  heat  and  cold,  the  organism  not  only  becomes 
affected  by  external  bodies,  far  more  remote  than  those  which  affect 
the  sense  of  smell ;  but  the  Democritic  hypothesis  is  obviously  no 
longer  permissible.  When  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon  the 
skin,  the  sensation  of  heat  is  certainly  not  caused  by  '  attenuated 
films '  thrown  off  from  that  luminary,  but  to  a  mode  of  motion  which 
is  transmitted  to  us.  In  Aristotelian  phrase,  it  is  the  form  without 
the  matter  of  the  sun  which  stamps  the  sense  organ ;  and  this,  translated 
VOL.  V.— No.  26.  K  R 
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into  modern  language,  means  nearly  the  same  thing  as  Hartley's 
vibrations.  Thus  we  are  prepared  for  what  happens  in  the  case  of  the 
auditory  and  the  visual  senses.  For  neither  the  ear  nor  the  eye  re- 
ceives anything  but  the  impulses  or  vibrations  originated  by  sonorous 
or  luminous  bodies.  Nevertheless,  the  receptive  apparatus  still  consists 
of  nothing  but  specially  modified  epithelial  cells.  In  the  labyrinth  of 
the  ear  of  the  higher  animals  the  free  ends  of  these  cells  terminate  in 
excessively  delicate  hair-like  filaments ;  while,  in  the  lower  forms  of 
auditory  organ,  its  free  surface  is  beset  with  delicate  hairs  like  those  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  transmissive  nerves  are  connected  with 
the  bases  of  these  hairs.  Thus  there  is  an  insensible  gradation  in 
the  forms  of  the  receptive  apparatus,  from  the  organ  of  touch,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  those  of  taste  and  smell ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
that  of  hearing.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  most  refined  of  all  the 
sense  organs,  that  of  vision,  the  receptive  apparatus  departs  but 
little  from  the  general  type.  The  only  essential  constituent  of  the 
visual  sense  organ  is  the  retina,  which  forms  so  small  a  part  of  the 
eyes  of  the  higher  animals ;  and  the  simplest  eyes  are  nothing  but 
portions  of  the  integument,  in  which  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  have 
become  converted  into  glassy  rod-like  retinal  corpuscles.  The  outer 
ends  of  these  are  turned  towards  the  light ;  their  sides  are  more  or 
less  extensively  coated  with  a  dark  pigment,  and  their  inner  ends  are 
connected  with  the  transmissive  nerve  fibres.  The  light  impinging 
on  these  visual  rods  produces  a  change  in  them  which  is  communicated 
to  the  nerve  fibres,  and,  being  transmitted  to  the  sensorium,  gives  rise 
to  the  sensation — if  indeed  all  animals  which  possess  eyes  are  endowed 
with  what  we  understand  as  sensation. 

In  the  higher  animals,  a  complicated  apparatus  of  lenses,  arranged 
on  the  principle  of  a  camera  obscura,  serves  at  once  to  concentrate 
and  to  individualise  the  pencils  of  light  proceeding  from  external 
bodies.  But  the  essential  part  of  the  organ  of  vision  is  still  a  layer  of 
cells  which  have  the  form  of  rods  with  truncated  or  conical  ends.  By 
what  seems  a  strange  anomaly,  however,  the  glassy  ends  of  these 
are  turned  not  towards,  but  away  from,  the  light ;  and  the  latter  has 
to  traverse  the  layer  of  nervous  tissues  with  which  their  outer  ends 
are  connected,  before  it  can  affect  them.  Moreover,  the  rods  and 
cones  of  the  vertebrate  retina  are  so  deeply  seated,  and  in  many 
respects  so  peculiar  in  character,  that  it  appears  impossible,  at  first 
sight,  that  they  can  have  anything  to  do  with  that  epidermis  of 
which  gustatory  and  tactile,  and  at  any  rate  the  lower  forms  of 
auditory  and  visual,  organs  are  obvious  modifications. 

Whatever  be  the  apparent  diversities  among  the  sensiferous 
apparatuses,  however,  they  share  certain  common  characters.  Each 
consists  of  a  receptive,  a  transmissive,  and  a  sensificatory  portion.  The 
essential  part  of  the  first  is  an  epithelium,  of  the  second,  nerve 
fibres,  of  the  third,  a  part  of  the  brain ;  the  sensation  is  always  the 
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consequence  of  the  mode  of  motion  excited  in  the  receptive,  and  sent 
along  the  transmissive,  to  the  sensorial  part  of  the  sensiferous 
apparatus.  And,  in  all  the  senses,  there  is  no  likeness  whatever 
between  the  object  of  sense,  which  is  matter  in  motion,  and  the 
sensation,  which  is  an  immaterial  phenomenon. 

On  the  hypothesis  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  convenient, 
sensation  is  a  product  of  the  sensiferous  apparatus  caused  by  certain 
modes  of  motion  which  are  set  up  in  it  by  impulses  from  without. 
The  sensiferous  apparatuses  are,  as  it  were,  factories,  all  of  which  at 
the  one  end  receive  raw  materials  of  a  similar  kind — namely,  modes  of 
motion — while,  at  the  other,  each  turns  out  a  special  product,  the 
feeling  which  constitutes  the  kind  of  sensation  characteristic  of  it. 

Or,  to  make  use  of  a  closer  comparison,  each  sensiferous  apparatus 
is  comparable  to  a  musical-box  wound  up ;  with  as  many  tunes  as 
there  are  separate  sensations.  The  object  of  a  simple  sensation  is  the 
agent  which  presses  down  the  stop  of  one  of  these  tunes,  and  the  more 
feeble  the  agent,  the  more  delicate  must  be  the  mobility  of  the  stop.7 

But,  if  this  be  the  case,  if  the  recipient  part  of  the  sensiferous 
apparatus  is,  in  all  cases,  merely  a  mechanism  affected  by  coarser  or 
finer  kinds  of  material  motion,  we  might  expect  to  find  that  all  sense 
organs  are  fundamentally  alike,  and  result  from  the  modification  of 
the  same  morphological  elements.  And  this  is  exactly  what  does 
result  from  all  recent  histological  and  embryological  investigations. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  receptive  part  of  the  olfactory  apparatus 
is  a  slightly  modified  epithelium,  which  lines  an  olfactory  chamber 
deeply  seated  between  the  orbits  in  adult  human  beings.  But,  if  we 
trace  back  the  nasal  chambers  to  their  origin  in  the  embryo,  we  find 
that,  to  begin  with,  they  are  mere  depressions  of  the  skin  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  head,  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  general  epidermis. 
These  depressions  become  pits,  and  the  pits,  by  the  growth  of  the 
adjacent  parts,  gradually  acquire  the  position  which  they  finally 
occupy.  The  olfactory  organ,  therefore,  is  a  specially  modified  part 
of  the  general  integument. 

The  human  ear  would  seem  to  present  greater  difficulties.  For 
the  essential  part  of  the  sense  organ,  in  this  case,  is  the  membranous 
labyrinth,  a  bag  of  complicated  form,  which  lies  buried  in  the  depths 
of  the  floor  of  the  skull,  and  is  surrounded  by  dense  and  solid  bone. 
Here,  however,  recourse  to  the  study  of  development  readily  unravels 
the  mystery.  Shortly  after  the  time  when  the  olfactory  organ  appears 
as  a  depression  of  the  skin  on  the  side  of  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  the 
auditory  organ  appears  as  a  similar  depression  on  the  side  of  its  back 
part.  The  depression,  rapidly  deepening,  becomes  a  small  pouch,  and 
then,  the  communication  with  the  exterior  becoming  shut  off,  the 
pouch  is  converted  into  a  closed  bag,  the  epithelial  lining  of  which  is  a 

7  'Chaque  fibre  est  une  espece  de  touche  ou  de  marteau  destine  a  rendre  un 
certain  ton.' — Bonnet,  Essai  de  Psyclwlogie,  chap.  iv. 
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part  of  the  general  epidermis  segregated  from  the  rest.  The  adjacent 
tissues,  changing  first  into  cartilage  and  then  into  bone,  enclose  the 
auditory  sac  in  a  strong  case,  in  which  it  undergoes  its  further 
metamorphoses ;  while  the  drum,  the  ear  bones,  and  the  external  ear  are 
superadded  by  no  less  extraordinary  modifications  of  the  adjacent  parts. 
Still  more  marvellous  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  organ 
of  vision.  In  the  place  of  the  eye,  as  in  that  of  the  nose  and  that 
of  the  ear,  the  young  embryo  presents  a  depression  of  the  general 
integument ;  but,  in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  this  does  not  give 
rise  to  the  proper  sensory  organ,  but  only  to  part  of  the  accessory 
structures  concerned  in  vision.  In  fact,  this  depression,  deepening 
and  becoming  converted  into  a  shut  sac,  produces  only  the  cornea,  the 
aqueous  humour,  and  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  perfect  eye. 

The  retina  is  added  to  this  by  the  outgrowth  of  the  wall  of  a 
portion  of  the  brain  into  a  sort  of  bag  or  sac  with  a  narrow  neck,  the 
convex  bottom  of  which  is  turned  outwards  or  towards  the  crystalline 
lens.  As  the  development  of  the  eye  proceeds,  the  convex  bottom 
of  the  bag  becomes  pushed  in,  so  that  it  gradually  obliterates  the 
cavity  of  the  sac,  the  previously  convex  wall  of  which  becomes 
deeply  concave.  The  sac  of  the  brain  is  now  like  a  double  nightcap 
ready  for  the  head,  but  the  place  which  the  head  would  occupy  is 
taken  by  the  vitreous  humour,  while  the  layer  of  nightcap  next  it 
becomes  the  retina.  The  cells  of  this  layer  which  lie  furthest  from 
the  vitreous  humour,  or,  in  other  words,  bound  the  original  cavity 
•of  the  sac,  are  metamorphosed  into  the  rods  and  cones.  Suppose  now 
that  the  sac  of  the  brain  could  be  brought  back  to  its  original  form ; 
then  the  rods  and  cones  would  form  part  of  the  lining  of  a  side 
pouch  of  the  brain.  But  one  of  the  most  wonderful  revelations  of 
embryology  is  the  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  brain  itself  is,  at  its 
first  beginning,  merely  an  infolding  of  the  epidermic  layer  of  the 
general  integument.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  rods  and  cones  of  the 
vertebrate  eye  are  modified  epidermic  cells,  as  much  as  the  crystalline 
cones  of  the  insect  or  crustacean  eye  are ;  and  that  the  inversion  of 
the  position  of  the  former  in  relation  to  light  arises  simply  from  the 
joundabout  way  in  which  the  vertebrate  retina  is  developed. 

Thus  all  the  higher  sense  organs  start  from  one  foundation,  and 
the  receptive  epithelium  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  ear,  is  as  much  modified 
epidermis  as  is  that  of  the  nose.  The  structural  unity  of  the  sense 
organs  is  the  morphological  parallel  to  their  identity  of  physiological 
function,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  be  impressed  by  certain  modes 
of  motion ;  and  they  are  fine  or  coarse  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  or 
the  strength  of  the  impulses  by  which  they  are  to  be  affected. 

In  ultimate  analysis,  then,  it  appears  that  a  sensation  is  the 
equivalent  in  terms  of  consciousness  for  a  mode  of  motion  of  the  matter 
of  the  sensorium.  But,  if  inquiry  is  pushed  a  stage  further,  and  the 
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question  is  asked,  What  then  do  we  know  about  matter  and  motion  ? 
there  is  but  one  reply  possible.  All  that  we  know  about  motion  is  that 
it  is  a  name  for  certain  changes  in  the  relations  of  our  visual,  tactile, 
and  muscular  sensations ;  and  all  that  we  know  about  matter  is  that 
it  is  the  hypothetical  substance  of  physical  phenomena — the  assump- 
tion of  the  existence  of  which  is  as  pure  a  piece  of  metaphysical  specu- 
lation as  that  of  the  substance  of  mind. 

Our  sensations,  our  pleasures,  our  pains,  and  the  relations  of  these 
make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  elements  of  positive,  unquestionable 
knowledge.  We  call  a  large  section  of  these  sensations  and  their 
relations  matter  and  motion ;  the  rest  we  term  mind  and  thinking ; 
and  experience  shows  that  there  is  a  certain  constant  order  of  suc- 
cession between  some  of  the  former  and  some  of  the  latter. 

This  is  all  that  just  metaphysical  criticism  leaves  of  the  idols 
set  up  by  the  spurious  metaphysics  of  vulgar  common  sense.  It  is 
consistent  either  with  pure  Materialism,  or  with  pure  Idealism,  but 
it  is  neither.  For  the  Idealist,  not  content  with  declaring  the  truth 
that  our  knowledge  is  limited  to  facts  of  consciousness,  affirms  the 
wholly  unprovable  proposition  that  nothing  exists  beyond  these  and 
the  substance  of  mind.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Materialist, ' 
holding  by  the  truth  that,  for  anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary, 
material  phenomena  are  the  causes  of  mental  phenomena,  asserts  his 
unprovable  dogma,  that  material  phenomena  and  the  substance  of 
matter  are  the  sole  primary  existences. 

Strike  out  the  propositions  about  which  neither  controversialist 
does  or  can  know  anything,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  them  to 
quarrel  about.  Make  a  desert  of  the  Unknowable,  and  the  divine 
Astrsea  of  philosophic  peace  will  commence  her  blessed  reign. 

T   H.  HUXLEY. 
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THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
LORDS. 


As  one  of  the  chief  privileges  of  an  Englishman  is  said  to  be  that  of 
grumbling  and  airing  a  grievance,  I  venture  to  exercise  my  national 
rights  on  behalf  of  a  class  who,  though  small  in  number,  may  perhaps 
claim  the  same  consideration  shown  to  many  others  of  an  equally 
deserving  character,  and  who,  I  make  bold  to  think,  are  somewhat 
hardly  dealt  with ;  and  these  are  the  junior  members  of  that  august 
body,  the  House  of  Lords,  which  has  at  various  times  excited  the 
admiration  and  ridicule  of  this  free  and  enlightened  country. 

When  the  British  public  unfolds  its  daily  newspaper,  and  turns 
with  respectful  admiration  to  the  report  of  the  doings  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  the  night  before,  it  generally  is  informed  that 
while  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  took  the  chair  c  shortly 
before  four  o'clock,'  and  continued  in  that  exalted,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  somewhat  tedious,  position  until  probably  about  two  the 
next  morning,  '  their  lordships,'  strange  to  relate,  having  begun  by 
installing  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  his  woolsack  at  five  o'clock,  ad- 
journed at  5.20,  or  it  may  be  5.25  in  busy  times,  having  actually  sat 
fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  even  twenty  minutes !  '  Thank  God, 
we  have  a  House  of  Lords,'  will  no  doubt  be  the  ejaculation  of  the 
pious  at  this  announcement. 

But  the  intelligent  householder,  if  he  turns  to  another  column  of 
his  *  cheap  daily  press,'  may  be  often  somewhat  surprised  to  see  a 
considerable  amount  of  complaint  expressed  at  the  way  in  which 
Parliament  is  overworked,  that  there  is  really  no  time  for  the  con- 
sideration of  many  important  measures  year  by  year,  and  that  the 
progress  of  useful  legislation  is  seriously  impeded  ;  and  the  question 
naturally  arises :  i  Why  is  all  the  work  laid  exclusively  on  one  House, 
while  the  other  House  never  seems  to  do  anything  ?  '  And  again : 
'  What  is  the  use  of  a  House  which  practically  but  seldom  sits,  in  which 
very  few  of  its  members  ever  attend,  or,  if  they  do  attend,  do  anything? ' 

To  answer  these  inquiries,  we  must  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
method  of  conducting  what  business  there  is  in  the  Upper  House. 
The  sittings  for  public  business  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : — 
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1.  Sittings  when  there  is  no  business. 

2.  Sittings  for  business  of  moderate  importance. 

3.  Sittings  for  business  of  extreme  importance. 

Now  the  first  of  these  speaks  for  itself.  All  that  need  be  men- 
tioned is  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  sittings  fall  under  this 
head,  and  thus  tend  to  facilitate  description. 

'  The  last  description  of  business  is  necessarily  undertaken  by  the 
chiefs  on  each  side  of  the  House.  Debates  on  such  subjects  as  the 
Eastern  Question,  the  Berlin  Treaty,  &c.,  are  necessarily  confined  in 
very  great  measure  to  scientific  experts — such  as  the  Ministry  of  the 
day  who  are  behind  the  scenes,  and  their  chief  opponents  who 
-were  lately  in  office  themselves — and  do  not  afford  easy  material  for 
outsiders  or  junior  members.  It  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  a  good 
thing  that  private  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  do  not  interfere  in 
these  very  important  questions,  as  it  tends  to  save  time ;  and  in  fact, 
-when  the  leading  men  have  spoken  out  without  the  fear  of  constituents 
before  their  eyes,  there  is  really  very  little  more  to  be  said  that  will 
be  for  the  public  benefit.  But  surely  this  is  no  reason  why  junior 
members  (and  when  I  use  this  expression  I  do  not  necessarily  mean 
those  who  are  young  in  years,  but  those  who  are  not  in  the  Grovern- 
ment  or  on  the  front  Opposition  benches)  should  be  almost  entirely 
excluded,  and  that  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  manner,  from  taking  part  in 
any  public  business  whatever. 

If  we  turn  to  the  second  or  intermediate  class  of  business  men- 
tioned above,  we  shall  see  what  opportunities  are  here  afforded  for 
outside  members  to  play  a  useful  part.  This  class  would  include  the 
discussion  of  such  measures  as  Army  Reform,  Local  Government,  the 
higher  branches  of  railway  business,  and  similar  questions  affecting 
home  government,  &c.,  of  great  importance  in  themselves,  but  which 
might  easily  and  usefully  be  discussed  by  independent  as  well  as  official 
peers,  and  would  moreover  give  the  former  excellent  opportunities  of 
training  themselves  for  useful  public  men.  But  it  so  happens  in  this 
•case  that  the  time  is  too  short,  the  duration  of  the  sitting  being  re- 
gulated absolutely  by  the  witching  hour  of  dinner,  so  that,  when  the 
chief  men  have  said  their  say,  the  House  begins  gradually  but  surely 
to  thin  ;  and  if  an  unfortunate  outsider  gets  up  to  make  any  remarks, 
he  enjoys  the  double  advantage  of  speaking  to  an  empty  House  and 
upon  an  empty  stomach. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  seems  to  be  the  invariable  practice  of  the 
Oovernment  to  put  every  possible  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  a  young 
ambitious  member.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  a  young  man  gets 
up  in  the  House  to  speak,  he  is  deliberately  discouraged  and  given 
plainly  to  understand  that  he  is  a  meddlesome  intruder  and  had  better 
not  take  such  a  liberty  again ;  and  no  Government  has  exercised  this 
constitutional  rule  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  present  one. 

This  feeling  was  pretty  conclusively  shown  not  long  since.     A 
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motion  was  brought  forward  during  last  Session  by  a  peer  on  the 
Conservative  benches  that  the  House  should  sit  at  four  o'clock  instead 
of  five,  so  as  to  give  more  time  for  the  discussion  before  dinner  of 
business  such  as  we  are  now  considering  ;  and  this  naturally  led  to  the 
consideration  of  the  opportunities  afforded  to  junior  members  of  the 
House  for  taking  a  part  in  public  affairs,  which  was  indeed  admittedly 
the  whole  point  of  the  debate.  It  was  shown  to  demonstration  that 
the  opportunities  afforded  were  almost  nil,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  discouragement  was  given  to  these  men.  The  Grovernment  *  ex- 
erted their  matchless  powers  of  ridicule '  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  said 
that  in  society  we  might  frequently  see  young  peers  late  for  dinner,  and 
that  therefore  they  might  and  did  take  their  part  in  public  business 
(loud  cheers).  The  Liberals  then  got  up  one  after  the  other,  headed  by 
their  leader,  and  almost  unanimously  supported  the  motion  (proposed 
by  a  Conservative).  '  You  are  quite  right,'  said  they ;  '  the  way  in 
which  young  members  are  treated  is  notorious.  Not  only  is  there  no 
encouragement  given  to  them,  but,  even  if  they  do  get  up,  their  inter- 
ference is  hailed  as  an  unwarrantable  intrusion.'  So  strong  was  the 
feeling  that  if  the  matter  had  been  pressed  to  a  division,  which  un- 
fortunately it  was  not.  the  Government  would  have  been  notoriously 
and  deservedly  beaten. 

Contrast  this  practice  with  that  which  obtains  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  a  new  member  is  always  given  a  fair  chance  to 
start  with,  and  facilities  are  afforded  him  on  his  entrance  into  public 
life,  on  whichever  side  of  the  House  he  may  sit.  When  he  rises  to 
speak  for  the  first  time,  he  is  invariably  given  a  fair  and  patient 
hearing.  Of  course,  if  he  neglects  his  opportunities  and  does  not 
come  up  to  the  proper  standard,  that  is  his  own  affair ;  but  he  is 
at  all  events  given  a  fair  start  and  encouragement.  There  is  indeed 
a  much  stronger  incentive  for  a  young  man  to  come  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons  from  the  fact  of  his  being  sent  up  to  Parliament 
by  his  constituents,  who  will  probably,  to  a  certain  extent,  expect  him 
to  do  something ;  and  in  the  case  of  any  strong  and  important  con- 
stituency this  pressure  will  be  always  more  or  less  forcibly  applied. 
True,  this  does  not  apply  to  the  other  House.  There  the  chief  in- 
centive will  be  a  man's  own  aspirations,  which,  if  they  be  of  any 
higher  nature  than  those  of  a  groom  or  keeper,  will  probably  lead 
him  to  wish  to  act  up  in  some  degree  to  the  position  in  which  he  is 
placed.  And  here  it  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  note  that  the  two  posi- 
tions are  in  a  very  important  degree  essentially  dissimilar.  It  may 
be  said  (and  with  some  degree  of  fairness)  of  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who  does  not  fulfil  his  duties  :  '  If  you  are  unwilling  or 
incapable  of  performing  these  duties,  why  did  you  offer  yourself  for 
election  ?  Your  entry  into  Parliament  is,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
your  electors,  entirely  a  matter  of  free  choice  with  yourself.  If  you 
meant  to  do  nothing,  you  should  not  have  come  forward ;  in  any  case, 
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if  you  cannot  make  yourself  in  any  degree  useful,  and  are  thereby 
keeping  out  a  better  man,  you  can,  and  should,  resign  your  seat.' 

Now  in  the  Lords  this  argument  cannot  apply.  There,  except  in 
the  case  of  newly  created  or  Scotch  and  Irish  representative  peers,  who 
are  in  a  different  position,  a  member's  seat  not  only  does  not  depend 
on  his  own  choice  or  that  of  any  elective  body,  but  he  has  no  voice  in 
the  matter.  Directly  his  father  (or  family  predecessor)  dies,  he  be- 
comes ipso  facto,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  this  position  he  cannot  resign  under  any  circumstances 
whatever.  True  he  may  never  '  take  his  seat,'  or  attend  the  House, 
or  even  call  himself  by  his  proper  title — in  short,  he  may  ignore  his 
position,  but  he  cannot  alter  it,  or  the  civil  disabilities  which  it 
entails  by  way  of  barring  him  from  almost  any  civil  employment. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  great  hardship  in  the  case  of  those  men  who 
really  wish  to  make  themselves  useful  in  the  world,  and  who  are  unable 
to  extricate  themselves  from  their  somewhat  false  position.  And  it 
is  not  only  a  great  hardship  in  many  individual  cases,  but  it  is  very 
bad  policy.  In  these  days  of  trial  and  inquiry  we  ought  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  individuals  and  institutions  are  mostly  judged 
of,  not  by  their  intrinsic,  but  by  their  logical  merit.  An  institution 
or  a  custom  may  have  the  plea  of  immemorial  usage  to  speak  for  it ; 
it  may  work  very  well  now  ;  it  may  do  an  immense  deal  of  practical 
good  every  day ;  nay,  its  removal  may  obviously  be  productive  of 
much  serious  evil.  But  if  it  cannot  be  supported  by  strict  logical 
argument,  if  its  advantages  cannot  be  shown  in  plain  black  and 
white,  if  they  do  not  lie  obviously  on  the  surface  so  as  to  commend 
themselves  to  the  superficial  admiration  of  the  ignorant  mob,  that 
institution  or  that  custom  is  certainly  doomed.  Now  the  great  com- 
plaint of  the  day  is,  as  above  mentioned,  the  undue  stress  of  work 
laid  on  the  shoulders  of  Parliament,  who  cannot  keep  pace  with  it ; 
and  here  we  have  one  House  working  day  after  day  and  night  after 
night,  to  the  detriment  of  its  own  health  and  vigour,  and  still  get- 
ting into  arrears,  while  the  other  House  does  literally  next  to  no 
work  at  all,  and  its  members  consequently  scarcely  ever  attend,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  are  officially  obliged  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  examine  all  the  old  threadbare  arguments 
for  and  against  a  House  of  Lords.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  vitally 
important  part  of  our  constitution.  If  it  is  the  former,  the  sooner 
its  advantages  and  practical  working  capabilities  are  made  more 
obvious,  the  more  lasting  is  its  continuance  likely  to  be.  At  present 
its  position  is  a  curious  one.  As  a  debating  club,  or  rather  a  court 
of  inquiry,  it  is  admirable ;  as  a  Chamber,  it  is  next  door  to  a  non- 
entity ;  as  a  public  office,  worthless. 

What  must  strike  every  observer  is  that  its  strength  is  so  much 
wasted.  Its  members  are  almost  all  of  them  men  of  honour,  high 
feeling,  and  in  a  responsible  position  of  life.  They  have,  I  suppose, 
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universally  received  a  high  and  liberal  education,  and  there  are 
many  and  many  of  them  who,  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so,  and  were 
to  receive  the  smallest  encouragement,  would  gladly  come  forward 
and  take  a  useful  share  of  public  business,  and  train  into  good  public 
servants,  instead  of  being  driven  by  the  present  system,  too  often  it  is 
to  be  feared,  into  habits  of  idleness. 

'  The  independent  peers  will  not  attend,'  say  their  detractors. 
The  answer  is  conclusive.  They  do  not  attend  because  there  is 
nothing  for  them  to  do,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  anything. 

That  this  complaint  is  no  mere  chimera  is,  I  think,  sufficiently 
.shown  by  the  fact  of  it  having  been  a  subject  of  actual  debate,  and 
also  of  more  than  one  question  addressed  to  the  Government  by 
the  Opposition.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  there  have  been, 
and  are,  exceptional  cases  of  young  independent  peers  rising  to 
eminence  in  the  House,  but  in  almost  every  such  case  they  have  been 
aided  by  their  great  personal  wealth  and  consequent  influence  on  the 
constituencies,  which  has  rendered  them  very  undesirable  persons  for 
any  government  to  treat  with  disrespect.  Of  course  those  peers  who 
have  already  sat  and  made  a  reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
will,  no  doubt,  always  continue  their  influence  in  the  Lords ;  but  these 
cases  obviously  do  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  present  argument. 
'They  have  been  given  fair  play  on  entering  Parliament,  and  have 
made  brilliant  use  of  their  talents,  and  when  they  retire  from  the 
former  scene  of  their  labours  their  works  follow  them.  It  is  a  signi- 
ficant fact,  that  almost  all  the  present  ministry  in  the  Lords,  with  the 
-exception  of  the  late  Colonial  Secretary,  have  previously  sat  and  made 
their  mark  in  the  other  House.  There  are  again  a  few  instances 
of  men  who  have  entered  Parliament  for  the  first  time  in  the  Upper 
House,  and  by  dint  of  extraordinary  talent  and  readiness  have  taken 
the  House  by  storm,  and  established  a  position  which  they  owe  neither 
to  personal  influence  nor  favouritism.  Such  men  will  always  rise  in 
whatever  society  they  may  be  placed  ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are 
many  and  many  men  who  may  not  be  of  transcendent  genius,  or 
possess  that  rare  faculty  of  being  able  to  make  a  brilliant  impression 
the  first  time  they  come  forward,  but  who  nevertheless  have  in  them 
the  making  of  good  useful  public  men  by  means  of  judicious  training 
and  encouragement. 

Is  there,  then,  no  remedy  for  all  this  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  might  be 
applied  with  very  little  difficulty. 

I  would  make  two  suggestions  : — 

1.  That  more  bills  should  originate  in  the  House  of  Lords  than  at 
present. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  jealous 
of  this,  and  would  exert  pressure  against  such  a  plan.  I  cannot  see 
on  what  grounds.  Money  bills  could  not  of  course  originate  else- 
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where  than  in  the  Commons ;  but  why  should  not  the  latter  be 
relieved  of  a  part  of  other  business  which  not  only  is  a  severe  burden 
and  hindrance,  but  which  is  itself,  in  consequence  of  pressure  of  time, 
too  often  hurried  over  without  proper  attention  being  given  to  it  ? 
Witness  the  innumerable  Acts  of  Parliament  which  are  the  scoff 
.and  delight  of  lawyers  and  the  bane  of  many  practical  men  of 
business,  whose  faults  are  mostly  due  to  their  never  having  been 
properly  considered  before  they  passed  into  law. 

2.  That  more  facilities  should  be  given  to  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  take  some  part  in  official  work.  A  most  excellent  pro- 
vision now  attaches  to  the  appointments  of  lords-in-waiting,  viz.: 
that  they  shall  work  in  some  Government  department  during  their 
tenure  of  office.  They  thus  often  semi-officially  represent  the 
department  to  which  they  are  attached  in  the  House,  have  to  answer 
questions,  get  up  details,  and  so  on,  all  of  which  are  so  many  good 
openings  for  a  young  man  if  he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  them.  I 
would  suggest  that  this  arrangement  be  more  extended,  either  by 
increasing  the  number  of  these  Court  appointments,  or  by  some  similar 
means  giving  facilities  of  working  (without  salary)  in  the  various 
Government  offices.  If  no  salary  were  attached,  there  could  be  no 
possible  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  already  existing  employes  who 
work  under  the  regular  system  ;  or  if  it  were  felt  that  the  non-receipt 
•of  pay  would  create  too  much  independence,  a  nominal  salary  might  be 
attached  to  the  post,  just  sufficient  to  bind  the  holder. 

Or,  again,  this  plan  might  be  extended  to  other  Court  appoint- 
ments besides  those  of  the  lords-in-waiting  which  are  open  to  peers, 
and  thus  the  Eadical  objection  to  sinecures  would  be  met  with  great 
force.  We  have  a  strong  Conservative  government  at  present — 
possibly  its  very  strength  may  produce  a  more  powerful  reaction  in 
future  than  many  persons  imagine.  The  above  suggestions  are,  of 
course,  mere  crude  outlines.  I  think  the  considerations  which  led 
to  them  are  worthy  perhaps  of  some  notice;  at  all  events  it  will 
hardly  be  denied  that  in  this  age  of  change  and  rapid  reform,  when  the 
raison  d'etre  of  everything  we  are  accustomed  to  and  value  is  examined 
with  more  and  more  searching  and  too  often  malevolent  scrutiny,  we 
ought  to  be  doubly  on  our  guard  lest  the  enemy  not  only  root  up  the 
wheat  with  the  tares,  but  do  so  with  some  show  of  reason. 

ZOUCHE. 
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A   FEW  WORDS  ON  MR.   FREEMAN. 
A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

SIR, — Two  years  ago  you  admitted  into  the  Nineteenth  Century 
a  series  of  short  papers  written  by  me  on  the  '  Life  and  Times  of 
Becket.'  I  was  not  proposing  to  myself  to  write  a  'history'  of  that 
life  or  those  times  ;  my  object  was  merely  to  draw  attention  to  the 
volumes  now  appearing  in  the  series  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  con- 
taining new  *  materials  for  Becket's  Life,'  and  so  far  as  I  went  into 
the  details  of  the  story  I  confined  myself  to  the  quarrel  between 
Becket  and  Henry  the  Second,  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
archbishop's  murder  and  immediate  canonisation,  and  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church  which  gave  those  events  their  peculiar  signi- 
ficance. The  political  history  of  the  time,  and  the  early  history  of 
Becket  in  connection  with  it,  would  have  required  a  volume  to  them- 
selves. Such  a  volume  I  had  no  occasion  to  write,  and  that  part  of 
the  subject,  therefore,  I  passed  over  in  a  few  pages. 

These  few  pages  have  been  criticised  at  elaborate  length  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  by  Mr.  Freeman,  whose  unquestionable  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  twelfth  century,  if  knowledge  were  all 
that  was  required,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  his  task.  I  might 
complain,  perhaps,  that  four-fifths  of  what  I  wrote,  the  essential 
portion  of  the  matter,  he  has  passed  over  without  notice.  But  if  he 
wished  to  attack  me,  he  had  a  right  to  choose  the  weakest  places, 
and  I  confess,  with  as  much  readiness  as  natural  infirmity  will  allow, 
that  in  this  preliminary  sketch  he  has  convicted  me  of  having  made 
one  direct  mistake,  of  having  allowed  two  misprints  of  names  to 
pass  uncorrected,  and  of  having  expressed  myself  in  three  or  four 
sentences  in  stronger  language  than  I  was  entitled  to  use.  I  do  not 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  being  ignorant  of  everything  which  I  do 
not  mention.  I  refrained  from  discussing  irrelevant  questions  on 
which  I  had  no  call  to  enter,  and  because  I  wished — liberal  as  you 
were  to  me  of  your  space — to  reserve  as  much  as  possible  of  it  for  the 
purpose  which  I  had  immediately  in  hand.  It  was  unnecessary,  there- 
fore, on  Mr.  Freeman's  part  to  accuse  me  of  not  knowing  what  was 
to  be  found  in  children's  elementary  reading-books.  Had  this  been 
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all,  however,  I  should  have  taken  my  punishment  silently.  I  might 
have  thought  that  it  exceeded  the  offence;  that,  in  inflicting  it, 
Mr.  Freeman  had  made  as  many  mistakes  as  I  had  ;  that  my  papers 
had  not  been  republished,  were  not  designed  for  republication,  and  had 
not  received  the  benefit  of  the  revision  which  very  few  review  articles 
are  not  found  to  need  before  they  are  reproduced  in  another  form. 
But  when  faults  have  to  be  admitted,  the  offender  may  not  him- 
self prescribe  the  measure  of  his  retribution  ;  he  must  take  his  medi- 
cine, and  endeavour  to  benefit  by  it,  without  complaining  that  he 
has  received  an  overdose  of  aloes. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  gone  beyond  the  office  of  reviewer.  He  has  used 
the  occasion  for  an  invective  upon  my  whole  literary  life,  and  even  my 
personal  character  and  history;  he  has  described  me  as  dishonest, 
careless  of  truth,  destitute  of  every  reputable  quality  save  facility 
in  writing  which  I  turn  to  a  bad  purpose,  and  hopeless  of  amend- 
ment. 

Even  this,  however,  I  suppose  that  I  should  have  borne  from  a 
natural  unwillingness  to  trouble  the  public  with  a  matter  which  is 
my  own  private  concern,  and  from  a  sense  that,  by  replying  to  Mr. 
Freeman's  accusations,  I  might  seem  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
primd  facie  grounds  for  what  he  has  done.  But  I  have  a  reason  for 
entering  on  my  defence  on  this  one  occasion,  which  your  readers  will 
perhaps  admit  to  be  a  valid  one. 

For  twenty  years  my  writings  and  myself  have  been  the  subject 
of  attacks  of  an  exceptionally  unfavourable  kind  in  the  Saturday 
Review — attacks  continued  with  a  persistence  which  even  persons  the 
most  favourably  disposed  towards  me  could  not  believe  to  be  wholly 
without  justification.  The  world  attributed  these  articles  to  Mr. 
Freeman.  I  know  not  whether  they  were  written  by  him  or  not,  but 
they  carried  the  weight  of  Mr.  Freeman's  reputation,  while,  as  they 
were  anonymous,  I  could  not  reply  to  them.  I  did  indeed,  many 
years  ago,  on  an  occasion  of  what  I  believed  to  be  a  very  gross 
misrepresentation,  ask  the  late  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  to 
insert  a  short  letter  from  me,  but  I  was  refused  in  language  which 
showed  that  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  make  another  application. 
But  Mr.  Freeman  has  now  adopted  the  most  producible  charges 
in  these  articles  under  his  own  name  Having  been  so  frequently 
reiterated,  they  perhaps  appear  to  him  as  established  facts ;  and  few 
as  they  are  in  comparison  with  the  whole  mass  of  accusations  which 
the  Saturday  Review  has  heaped  upon  me,  I  have  an  opportunity  at 
last  of  showing  what  some  at  least  of  these  criticisms  are  worth. 

When  my  History  of  England  was  completed  in  1869,  the  Ee- 
viewer,  evidently  the  same  person  who  had  been  so  long  busy  with 
me,  spoke  of  me  as  having  been  his  victim  for  fourteen  years.  The 
word  exactly  expressed  my  condition.  Victims  are  generally  inno- 
cent and  helpless.  I  knew  myself  to  be  guiltless  of  nine-tenths  of 
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the  crimes  alleged  against  me,  while  I  was  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  defending  myself.  In  themselves,°had  I  even  committed 
them,  these  crimes  were  of  the  most  trivial  kind,  and  seemed  impor- 
tant only  from  the  insinuations  with  which  they  were  dressed  out. 
I  endeavoured,  till  I  grew  weary  of  it,  to  use  the  Reviewer's  help  to- 
discover  and  amend  my  faults,  without  quarrelling  with  the  shape  in 
which  it  was  offered.  Six  or  seven  blunders  in  the  twelve  volumes, 
and  those  not  affecting  in  the  smallest  degree  any  point  of  con- 
sequence, were  all  which  he  enabled  me  to  recognise.  Once,  indeed, 
when  he  produced  a  mistake  which  I  think  he  said  had  made  hi& 
hair  stand  on  end,1  I  was  frightened  by  his  vehemence.  I  supposed 
that  he  must  be  right,  and  I  made  an  alteration  in  consequence.  I 
discovered  afterwards  that  I  had  been  led,  not  out  of  error,  but] into- 
it.  To  many  other  persons  who  noticed  my  work  I  was  indebted 
for  extremely  valuable  suggestions.  From  the  Saturday  Reviewer  I 
received  next  to  none.  It  may  be  that  the  character  of  the  criticism 
made  me  at  last  pay  too  slight  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Freeman,  however,  having,  as  I  said,  reproduced  some  of  these 
charges  in  his  own  name,  I  have  determined,  after  some  hesitation, 
to  point  out  the  character  of  so  many  of  them  as  he  has  revived,  and  to 
notice  a  few  others  of  a  similar  kind,  of  which  he  makes  use  in  his  per- 
sonal indictment  of  me.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  if  I  was 
really  as  guilty  as  he  supposes,  as  regardless  of  trr.th,  as  unscrupulous 
in  assertion,  as  unable  to  distinguish  between  outward  facts  and  my 
own  imagination,  as  Mr.  Freeman  says  that  I  am,  he  at  least  is  not 
entitled  to  throw  stones  at  me.  I  think  I  shall  show  that  'prejudice,' 
*  passion,' '  ignorance,'  *  inability  to  state  facts  correctly,' '  going  beyond 
the  evidence,' '  exaggeration,'  *'  an  incurable  twist,'  or,  as  he  sometimes 
puts  it,  *  persistent  ill  luck,'  whether  they  are  or  are  not  characteristic  of 
my  own  writings,  have  certainly  distinguished  Mr.  Freeman's  remarks 
upon  myself.  I  do  not  infer  of  Mr.  Freeman,  as  he  does  of  me,  that 
he  is  hopelessly  untrustworthy,  beyond  cure,  incorrigible,  &c.  I  infer 
only  that  he  is  mortal ;  that,  in  writing  about  a  person  whom  he  dis- 
likes, he  suffers  from  the  same  '  twist '  which  he  condemns  in  others ; 
that  he  can  be  as'incorrect  in  his  statements,  as  unjust  in  his  infer- 
ences, as  they  are ;  and  that  about  such  a  person  lie  is  disqualified,  on 
his  own  principles,  from  forming  a  fair  opinion. 

To  prove  this  I  need  go  no  further  than  the  first  of  his  four 
articles  in  the  Contemporary  Review.  "Were  I  to  go  over  the  whole 
ground,  I  should  have  to  ask  for  as  much  space  as  Mr.  Freeman  has 
occupied  himself.  I  shall  content  myself,  so  far  as  the  personal 
question  is  concerned,  with  taking  a  few  instances  of  various  kinds 
from  his  opening  pages. 

Mr.  Freeman  commences  with  a  sentence  which  is  grossly  im- 

1  I  have  no  copy  of  the  article,  and  quote  from  memory.    It  appeared,  as  well  as  I 
remember,  in  February  1870. 
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pertinent.  '  Natural  kindliness,'  lie  says,  '  if  no  other  feeling,  might 
have  kept  back  the  fiercest  of  partisans  from  ignoring  the  work  of 
a  long-forgotten  brother.' 

How  can  .Mr.  Freeman  know  my  motive  for  not  speaking  of  my 
brother  in  connection  with  Becket,  that  he  should  venture  upon 
ground  so  sensitive  ?  I  mentioned  no  modern  writers,  except  once 
Dean  Stanley.  Natural  kindliness  would  have  been  more  violated  if  I 
had  specified  my  brother  as  a  person  with  whose  opinions  on  the  subject 
I  was  compelled  to  differ.  I  spoke  of  the  rehabilitation  of  Becket  as- 
among  the  first  efforts  of  the  High  Church  school.  My  brother's 
Remains  were  brought  out  by  the  leaders  of  that  school  after  his 
death  as  a  party  manifesto,  and  for  my  own  part  I  consider  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Remains  the  greatest  injury  that  was  ever  done  to  my 
brother's  memory. 

But  this  is  venial  compared  with  what  follows.  He  goes  on  :  c  And 
from  dealing  stabs  in  the  dark  at  a  brother's  almost  forgotten  fame.' 
'  Stabs  in  the  dark  ? '  Can  Mr.  Freeman  have  measured  the  meaning 
of  the  words  which  he  is  using  ?  If  I  had  written  anonymous  articles 
attacking  my  brother's  work,  '  stabs  in  the  dark '  would  have  been  a 
correct  expression;  and  Mr.  Freeman  has  correctly  measured  the 
estimate  likely  to  be  formed  of  a  person  who  could  have  been  guilty 
of  doing  anything  so  discreditable.  Irrespective  of  '  natural  kindli- 
ness,' I  look  back  upon  my  brother  as  on  the  whole  the  most  remark- 
able man  I  have  ever  met  in  my  life.  I  have  never  seen  any  person — 
not  one — in  whom,  as  I  now  think  of  him,  the  excellences  of  intellect 
and  character  were  combined  in  fuller  measure.  Of  my  personal 
feeling  towards  him  I  cannot  speak.'  I  am  ashamed  to  have  been 
compelled,  by  what  I  can  describe  only  as  an  inexcusable  insult,  to 
say  what  I  have  said. 

After  an  allusion  to  Flogging  Fitzgerald,  for  whom  it  seems  I 
have  apologised,  Mr.  Freeman  goes  on  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  easy 
subject  on  which  the  Saturday  Review  has  for  so  many  years  been 
eloquent.  He  has  begun,  it  appears,  to  discover  that  there  were 
some  features  in  Henry's  character  not  entirely  of  a  ferocious  kind ; 
but  he  has  still  something  to  learn.  '  This  same  man,'  he  says,, 
'  robbed  the  churches  of  their  most  sacred  treasures.  He  squandered 
and  gambled  away  all  that  men  before  his  time  had  agreed  to- 
respect.' 

Mr.  Freeman  has  a  great  objection  to  exaggeration.  He  will 
have  us  speak  by  the  card.  And  Mr.  Freeman  says  that  all  was 
squandered  and  gambled  away.  Did  he  never  hear  of  the  new 
bishoprics  ?  He  had  himself  spoken  of  the  new  foundations  in  a 
previous  sentence.  Did  he  never  hear  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  Grammar 
Schools  ?  He  perhaps  refers  to  the  Abbey  plate  and  jewels.  Did  he 
never  attend  to  the  enormous  exertions  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  put 
the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  defence  against  the  threatened  invasion 
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from  Spain  and  France  ? — of  the  castles  which  were  built  at 
Deal  and  Dover  and  many  places  besides  ? — of  the  fortification  of 
Portsmouth  ? — of  the  fleet  ? — of  the  survey  of  the  whole  south  coast 
and  the  preparations  made  to  protect  it  ?  The  expenses  of  all  this 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  religious  houses,  if  not  in  whole, 
at  least  in  part,  and  in  far  larger  part  than  has  been  generally  recog- 
nised. That  much  of  the  monastic  property  was  sold  on  easy  terms 
to  the  great  peers  and  landowners  is  notorious,  and  was  also  inevi- 
table. But  more  of  it  was  saved,  at  the  time  of  the  suppression,  for 
religious  or  national  purposes  in  England  than  was  saved  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Spain,  all  put  together.  Yet  Mr.  Freeman  says  all  was 
squandered  and  gambled  away. 

A  more  important  passage  follows.  '  This  could  not  have  hap- 
pened,' Mr.  Freeman  goes  on,  '  to  one  who  had  made  history  the 
study  of  his  life.  But  Mr.  Froude,  by  his  own  statement,  has  not 
made  history  the  study  of  his  life.  Mr.  Froude,  in  that  singular 
confession  which  he  once  published,  explained  that  he  took  to  the 
writing  of  English  history  because  he  had  nothing  else  to  do.' 

In  this  passage  there  are  two  misstatements  and  one  evidence  of 
carelessness,  which  so  accurate  a  writer  ought  to  have  avoided.  I  never 
made  any  such  statement,  I  never  gave  any  such  explanation,  and 
the  '  confession  '  of  which  he  speaks  as  appearing  on  a  flyleaf  of  The 
English  in  Ireland  is  the  preface  to  the  stereotyped  edition  of  the 
History  of  England  which  appeared  two  years  before.  Mr.  Freeman, 
who  speaks  so  vehemently  of  my  errors,  might  at  least  have  consulted 
the  last  edition  of  my  work  to  see  which  of  them  I  had  corrected. 
Mr.  Freeman  complains  that  I  cannot  tell  a  story  as  I  find  it,  and 
that  I  substitute  something  else  of  my  own  for  the  words  of  my 
authorities.  Let  me  try  Mr.  Freeman  by  his  own  test.  The  single 
foundation  for  this  charge  against  me  is  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
preface  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I  will  quote  it. 

The  occasion  of  my  undertaking  the  present  work  was,  as  regards  myself,  an 
involuntary  leisure  forced  upon  me  by  my  inability  to  pursue  the  profession  on 
which  I  had  entered,  but  which  I  was  forbidden  by  the  law  to  exchange  for  another ; 
and,  secondly,  the  attitude  towards  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century 
which  had  been  assumed  by  many  influential  thinkers  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent. 

The  second  reason  might  have  shown  Mr.  Freeman  that  I  had 
paid  some  .attention  to  my  subject  before  I  began  to  write  upon  it, 
and  that  therefore  I  did  not  take  it  up  only  because  I  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  But  I  must  say  more.  I  am  compelled  to  speak  of 
myself,  much  as  I  dislike  doing  so.  I  am  put  on  my  defence  for 
my  reputation,  and  I  cannot  help  myself.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr. 
Freeman  means  by  '  making  history  the  study  of  his  life.'  Life  begins 
under  conditions  in  which  we  cannot  profitably  study  history,  and 
we  have  other  things  to  learn.  I  may  say  this,  however,  that 
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English  history  throughout  my  early  years  had  more  interest  for 
me  than  any  other  subject.  I  began  a  series  of  special  studies 
for  the  Keformation  period  when  I  left  Oxford  in  1849.  The  first 
two  volumes  of  the  History  of  England  were  published  in  1856. 
The  preparation  was  perhaps  inadequate  for  so  great  an  undertaking, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  described  as  none.  Mr.  Freeman  is  not '  more 
fortunate,'  to  use  his  own  expression,  in  his  interpretation  of  what 
I  said  about  '  involuntary  leisure.'  When  I  gave  up  my  fellowship 
at  Exeter  College,  I  found  myself,  like  other  people,  obliged  to 
settle  to  some  definite  occupation.  I  would  have  gladly  gone  to  the 
bar,  or  studied  medicine,  or  gone  into  business.  I  should  have 
greatly  preferred  a  profession  in  which  I  could  work  in  peace  un- 
exposed  to  what  I  regard  as  the  special  trial  and  temptation  of  a 
literary  life — the  perpetual  comments,  either  in  praise  or  censure,  of 
the  press.  But,  as  the  law  then  stood,  these  roads  were  closed  to 
me.  I  had  to  ask  myself  how  I  was  to  spend  my  remaining  years. 
I  did  not  wish,  I  could  not  afford,  to  be  idle  ;  and,  though  I  knew 
I  had  but  the  most  moderate  capacity  for  it,  literature  was  the  only 
alternative  left  open  to  me.  *  Fiction,'  unless  it  is  the  best  in  its 
kind,  is  better  unwritten,  and  I  had  not  vanity  enough  to  suppose 
that  I  could  write  any  work  of  fiction  which  would  deserve  such  an 
appellation.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  devote  myself  to  history,  where 
I  hoped  that  I  might  produce  something  which  would  not  be  wholly 
without  value. 

'  The  consequence  was,'  says  Mr.  Freeman,  '  that  he  rushed  at  a 
particular  period  without  any  preparation  from  the  study  of  earlier 
periods.' 

I  '  rushed ' !  I  have  already  said  that  I  was  engaged  for  seven  years 
in  preparation  before  my  first  volumes  were  published — not  ex- 
clusively, because  I  was  obliged  to  maintain  myself  by  other  work 
in  the  meantime,  but  all  my  best  efforts  were  given  to  it. 

4  No  one,'  he  continues,  '  who  really  knows  English  history,  can  fail 
to  see  in  almost  every  page  of  Mr.  Froude's  account  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  signs  of  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  days  before  Henry  the 
Eighth.' 

All  human  knowledge  is,  I  suppose,  imperfect.  Mine,  when  I 
began  to  write,  was,  I  dare  say,  in  many  respects  very  imperfect.  But 
Mr.  Freeman's  method  is  the  convenient  one  of  assuming  that  what 
I  did  not  mention  I  had  never  heard  of.  He.  and  the  Saturday 
Eeviewer  (for  this  is  an  old  story)  should  have  shown  that  in  every 
other  page  I  had  said  something  incompatible  with  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  earlier  periods,  and  such  evidence  of  incompati- 
bility as  he  has  produced  is  not  of  a  convincing  kind.  When  a 
particular  series  of  events  has  to  be  described,  a  beginning  must  be 
made  somewhere.  I.  began  with  my  own  subject,  but  I  believe  I 
may  say,  while  on  this  point,  that  I  was  the  first  to  draw  into  dis- 
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tinct  prominence  a  very  important  fact — that  the  interest  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  divorces  and  remarriages  of  Henry  the  Eighth  arose  from 
the  recollection  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  dread  of  a  disputed 
succession,  and  the  anxiety  for  a  male  heir  of  undisputed  legitimacy. 

But  Mr.  Freeman  gives  an  illustration.  '  The  man,'  he  says, 
4  who  insisted  on  the  Statute  Book  being  the  text-book  of  English  his- 
tory showed  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  "  peine  forte  et  dure." ' 

'  That  I  had  never  heard ! '  It  is  true  that  my  recollection  failed 
me  when  a  demand  was  made  upon  it  in  an  unexpected  form.  I 
found  at  Simancas  a  report  containing,  among  other  things,  a  con- 
fused account  of  the  punishment  of  an  English  pirate.  He  was 
said,  I  think,  to  have  been  put  under  a  cannon.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  reference  was  to  the  '  peine  forte  et  dure,'  though  at  the 
moment  it  did  not  occur  to  me ;  but  to  say  that  I  never  heard  of  it  is 
mere  childishness  on  Mr.  Freeman's  part. 

My  negligence  comes  next  under  consideration.  '  Lord  Macaulay, 
Mr.  Freeman  tells  us,  *  clearly  made  it  his  business  to  see  with  his 
own  eyes  the  places  of  which  he  had  to  speak.  Mr.  Froude  seems 
never  to  have  done  anything  of  the  kind.' 

The  reference  here  is  to  the  martyrdom  of  Hooper  at  Gloucester 
— certainly  I  had  not  been  at  Gloucester  when  I  wrote  my  account 
of  it.  The  charge,  however,  is  not  that  I  misdescribed  the  localities, 
but  that  I  failed  to  describe  them  as  Lord  Macaulay  would  have 
done.  If  such  an  accusation  needs  an  answer,  as  Mr.  Freeman  seems 
to  think  by  reproducing  it  out  of  the  Saturday  Review,  I  must 
reply,  first,  that  it  is  hard  to  compare  me  with  Lord  Macaulay  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  he  should  have  been  accurate  himself  in  his  own 
language.  I  do  not  know  that  Macaulay  went  to  every  place  of  which 
he  had  to  speak  ;  if  he  did,  I  can  but  say  that  Macaulay  was  rich  and 
I  was  poor.  I  had  a  family  to  support ;  Macaulay  had  no  ne.  I  went 
where  I  was  able  to  go.  I  spent  much  that  I  could  ill  afford  in  examin- 
ing localities  when  it  was  of  consequence  to  understand  them,  yet  Mr. 
Freeman  says  never. 

But  ignorance  and  negligence  are  venial  compared  with  the  moral 
defects  of  my  mind.  Mr.  Freeman  says  : — 

Mr.  Froude's  treatment  of  later  times  displays  a  characteristic  which  goes 
further  to  disqualify  him  from  treating  any  subject  of  mediaeval  history,  This  is  his 
fanatical  hatred  towards  the  English  Church  at  all  times  and  under  all  characters. 
Reformed  or  unreformed,  it  is  all  the  same.  Be  it  the  Church  of  Dunstan,  of 
Ansehn,  or  of  Arundel,  of  Parker,  or  of  Laud,  or  of  Tillotson,  it  is  all  one  to  Mr. 
Froude. 

I  might  have  expected  much  from  Mr.  Freeman,  but  all  my  ex- 
perience of  him  could  not  have  prepared  me  for  this  passage.  In  the 
very  4  confession,'  as  he  calls  it,  and  of  which  he  has  said  so  much,  I 
explained  at  length  that  my  motive  for  selecting  as  a  subject  the 
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Tudor  period  was  the  injustice  which  I  conceived  to  have  been  done 
by  Lord  Macaulay  and  others  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Eeformed  English 
Church,  to  Cranmer  especially,  the  chief  compiler  of  the  Liturgy, 
and  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  it.  The 
very  point  of  the  first  six  volumes  of  my  history  was  to  show  what 
unfair  treatment  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Hooper,  and  their  companions 
in  suffering  had  met  with  from  modern  writers.  If  I  appeared  as  an 
apologist  at  all,  it  was  as  the  apologist  of  Cranmer,  whose  character 
I  conceived  to  require  and  deserve  peculiarly  tender  consideration. 
Of  the  Church  of  England,  so  far  as  it  has  represented  Cranmer's 
spirit,  I  have  never  written  an  unfavourable  word — I  have  never  en- 
tertained an  unfavourable  thought.  I  have  regretted  that  this  spirit 
was  not  more  fully  dominant.  If  it  had  been  so,  the  worst  mis- 
fortunes of  the  seventeenth  century  would  have  been  avoided ;  and  in 
my  own  opinion  (the  question  here  is  of  my  personal  sentiments)  we 
should  at  the  present  day  have  been  in  a  happier  condition  than  we 
are.  Mr.  Freeman  says  I  hate  the  Church  of  Tillotson  as  much  as 
the  Church  of  Laud.  Mr.  Freeman  must  have  a  singular  power  of 
insight  into  me.  When  have  I  ever  spoken  of  Tillotson  ?  If  I  had, 
it  would  have  been  to  wish  that  all  archbishops  since  the  Eeformation 
had  resembled  him.  What  I  have  disliked  and  dislike  in  old  times 
or  in  modern,  in  Becket,  and  in  Laud,  and  in  the  Ritualistic  revival 
of  our  own  time,  has  been  the  assumption  by  the  clergy  of  a  super- 
natural character  and  a  supernatural  authority.  The  belief  in  a 
mysterious  power  transmitted  by  the  imposition  of  hands  existed  of 
course,  latent  or  expressed,  from  the  second  century  to  the  sixteenth. 
But  wise  men  did  not  build  any  large  claims  upon  it.  No  more 
beautiful  characters  have  been  ever  wrought  out  of  human  nature 
than  those  of  some  of  the  mediaeval  Churchmen.  I  drew  myself  a 
sketch  of  one  of  these  in  my  account  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln.  But 
it  was  not  by  a  St.  Hugh  that  the  claims  of  the  sacerdotal  order  were 
most  loudly  insisted  on.  My  review  of  the  life  of  Becket  was  written 
to  show  that  the  Churchmen  who  gave  prominence  to  the  pretensions  of 
sacerdotalism  were  not  the  best  of  their  order,  that  the  assertion  of  those 
pretensions  was  incompatible  with  the  political  safety  of  the  country, 
and  that  it  issued  after  Becket's  death  in  the  most  extraordinary  mass 
of  lies  which  were  ever  palmed  upon  human  credulity.  It  was  against 
the  assumption  by  the  clergy  of  a  power  of  working  miracles  that 
Europe  revolted  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  shadow  of  the  super- 
natural character  which  was  left  by  Elizabeth  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land for  political  purposes  was  the  active  cause  of  the  Puritan 
rebellion,  of  the  deadness  which  followed  on  the  reaction  from  that 
rebellion,  of  the  growth  of  modern  Dissent,  of  the  exclusion  from  the 
Establishment  of  so  much  that  is  most  earnest  and  beautiful  in  the 
religious  mind  of  this  country,  and  of  the  spiritual  separation  between 
England  and  Scotland.  From  the  same  cause  have  arisen  the  decay  of 
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Evangelicalism  in  the  Church  of  England  itself  and  the  growth  to 
its  present  dimensions  of  the  Oxford  movement  of  1833.  That 
movement  has  called  out  energy — energy  enough,  I  dare  say,  but 
whether  energy  in  a  right  direction  has  yet  to  be  seen.  To  me  it 
appears  that  when  a  vessel  is  growing  unseaworthy  the  right  method 
is  to  probe  the  weak  places  and  replace  them  with  sound  timber,  and 
that  to  paint  and  varnish  and  gild  will  not  answer.  I  regret  the  re- 
vival of  what  are  called  Church  principles,  because  they  are  based  on 
the  assumption  of  what  has  no  truth  in  it ;  and  when  men  take  up 
with  falsehood,  bad  consequences  are  sure  to  follow.  If  Mr.  Freeman 
likes  to  call  this  fanatical  hatred,  he  may  choose  his  own  expressions. 
The  emotion  which  he  thus  describes  is  no  more  than  a  conviction 
that  unreality  has  never  worked  for  good  in  this  world,  and  never 
will. 

A  more  unfair,  a  more  unjustifiable  sentence  was  never  written 
by  Mr.  Freeman  than  this  illustration  of  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
me,  unless  perhaps  I  except  the  words  with  which  he  goes  on. 

It  is,  I  should  guess,  a  degree  of  hatred,  which  must  be  peculiar  to  those  who 
have  entered  her  ministry  and  forsaken  it. 

Hatred,  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Freeman,  is  the  worst  of  human 
passions.  Mr.  Freeman  must  be  presumed  to  be  incapable  of  such  a 
passion,  or  I  might  have  inferred  that  he  had  written  this  passage 
under  the  influence  of  it.  I  entered  Deacon's  orders  in  1 845.  To  take 
orders  was  at  that  time  a  condition  for  the  tenure  of  a  fellowship.  I 
found  myself  unfitted  for  a  clergyman's  position,  and  I  abandoned  it. 
I  did  not  leave  the  Church.  I  withdrew  into  the  position  of  a  lay  mem- 
ber, in  which  I  have  ever  since  remained.  I  gave  up  my  Fellowship,  and 
I  gave  up  my  profession  with  the  loss  of  my  existing  means  of  main- 
tenance and  with  the  sacrifice  of  my  future  prospects.  Had  I  been 
*  the  false  prophet '  which  Mr.  Freeman  elsewhere  politely  terms  me — 
had  I  been  as  indifferent  to  truth,  as  forgetful  of  the  obligations  of 
honesty,  as  he  tells  his  readers  that  I  am — is  it  likely  that  I  should 
have  left  a  beaten  highway  of  life  on  which  the  going  forward  is  so  easy 
and  so  assured  ?  Is  it  likely  that  I  should  have  selected  instead  to 
make  my  way  across  country  on  the  back  of  literature,  where,  besides 
the  natural  difficulties,  the  anonymous  reviewer  is  waiting  to  trip  the 
unhappy  rider  at  every  fence,  or  clamours  at  him  as  a  fool  like  the 
enchanted  stones  on  the  mountain  in  the  Arabian  Nights  ? 

Is  it  a  reproach  to  leave  at  such  hazards  a  profession  for  which  a 
man  finds  himself  unqualified  ?  Would  it  not  be  an  incomparably 
greater  reproach  to  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  and  remained  in 
it?  Is  it  not  enough  that  the  existing  prejudice  on  this  subject  bars 
a  man's  way  to  every  regular  employment  which  he  might  have  looked 
for  otherwise  ?  Is  it  fair,  is  it  tolerable,  that  Mr.  Freeman  and  the 
Saturday  Reviewer  should  avail  themselves  of  that  prejudice  to  point 
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to  my  Deacon's  orders  as  if  they  were  an  ink-blot  and  a  mark  of 
shame  ?  Literary  criticism  does  indifferent  credit  to  itself  when  it 
condescends  to  these  unworthy  expedients. 

'  Justice,'  Mr.  Freeman  continues,  <  will  never  be  done  to  the 
mediaeval  Church  either  by  fanatical  votaries  or  fanatical  enemies. 
Mr.  Froude  has  tried  both  characters,  and  both  characters  are  incom- 
patible with  justice,  incompatible  with  truth.'  Mr.  Freeman,  I 
suppose,  would  claim  for  himself  the  merit  of  impartiality.  I  quote 
this  passage  merely  as  an  instance  of  his  carelessness  of  statement. 
Of  the  'fanatical  enemy' part  of  the  matter  I  have  said  enough. 
But  when  was  I  a  'fanatical  votary '  of  the  mediaeval  Church  ?  He 
alludes  perhaps  to  a  Life  of  St.  Neot  which  I  wrote  thirty-six  years 
ago.  I  can  think  of  nothing  else  which  could  have  suggested  such  a 
notion  to  him.  Did  Mr.  Freeman  ever  read  that  Life  ?  Is  there 
any  trace  of  fanaticism  in  it  ?  I  wrote  an  account  of  St.  Neot  at  the 
request  of  a  person  for  whom  I  had  a  profound  personal  admiration, 
but  he  would  smile  at  the  supposition  that  I  was  fanatical  or  capable 
of  fanaticism.  In  my  reading  on  that  occasion,  and  in  my  subsequent 
hagiological  studies,  I  found  myself  in  an  atmosphere  where  any  story 
seemed  to  pass  as  true  that  was  edifying.  I  did  not  like  my  occupa- 
tion, and  drew  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Freeman  continues  that  I  have  made  more  than  one  'raid' 
into  the  history  of  times  earlier  than  those  with  which  I  deal  in  my 
chief  work.  '  The  things  sketched,'  he  says,'  '  have,  for  the  most  part, 
no  existence  save  in  Mr.  Froude's  imagination.'  Mr.  Freeman  is 
hard  to  please.  One  moment  he  blames  me  for  not  having  attended 
to  earlier  times.  The  next  he  blames  me  for  making  '  raids '  into 
them.  The  word  '  raid  '  seems  to  imply  that  particular  periods 
are  the  reserved  property  of  particular  persons,  who  claim  to  have 
specially  attended  to  them.  It  will  be  an  unfortunate  day  for 
literature  when  a  monopoly  of  this  kind  is  allowed,  or  when  the 
self-constituted  owners  are  permitted  to  treat  as  trespassers  those  who 
wish  to  look  into  such  periods  for  themselves.  I  was  not  aware  that 
my  imagination  was  so  powerful  as  Mr.  Freeman  declares  it  to  be ; 
I  can  myself  make  no  answer  to  so  sweeping  and  all-comprehensive 
an  assertion.  The  authorities  with  which  I  have  dealt  in  these 
brief  raids  are  easily  accessible  and  not  very  numerous;  my  own 
sketches  are  easily  accessible  also.  I  can  wish  for  nothing  better 
than  that  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  compare  them,  and  will  then 
reconsider  the  language  in  which  Mr.  Freeman  speaks  of  what  I  have 
written. 

4  An  inborn  incurable  twist,'  he  says,  '  makes  it  impossible  for  Mr. 
Froude  to  make  an  accurate  statement  about  any  matter.  By  some 
destiny  which  he  cannot  escape,  instead  of  the  narrative  which  he  finds 
he  invariably  substitutes  another  story  out  of  his  own  head.'  Again 
I  must  ask  the  reader  to  look  for  himself.  It  is  true  that  I  substi- 
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tute  a  story  in  English  for  a  story  in  Latin,  a  short  story  for  a  long 
one,  and  a  story  in  a  popular  form  for  a  story  in  a  scholastic  one.  But 
these  differences  appeared  to  me  to  rise  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Mr.  Freeman  goes  on  :  '  The  law  which  compels  Mr.  Froude  to  tell 
his  story  in  a  different  way  from  his  authority  is  best  illustrated  by 
those  instances  which  are  of  no  controversial  and  little  historical 
importance.  Come  what  may,  Mr.  Froude's  story  must  not  be  the  story 
of  the  book.'  The  example  given  is  the  uncorrected  misprint  of  Fitz- 
william  for  Fitzwalter.  I  do  not  excuse  my  oversight,  but  there  are 
degrees  of  culpability  and  degrees  in  the  inferences  which  may  be 
legitimately  drawn. 

But  Mr.  Freeman  suggests  grave  doubts  as  to  my  capacity  as  a 
translator. 

'  Nor  can  it  be  supposed,'  he  says, '  that  Mr.  Froude  can  really  believe  that 
"  prsedictae  rationes  "  means  shortened  rations.' 

Mr.  Freeman  cannot  suppose  that  I  really  believe  it,  but  he  evi- 
dently means  that  I  seem  to  believe  it ;  and  he  is  so  anxious  that  his 
readers  shall  share  his  discovery  with  him,  that  he  returns  a  second  time 
to  it  in  these  articles  as  a  point  which  he  has  made  good.  I  am  grateful 
to  Mr.  Freeman  for  having  provided  me  with  so  excellent  a  specimen 
of  his  general  method  of  criticism.  At  a  time  of  famine,  when  it 
may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the  monks  of  St.  Albans  were  on  short 
commons  like  other  people,  the  abbot,  a  good  and  charitable  person, 
sacrificed  part  of  the  abbey  plate  to  feed  the  poor.  The  monks  were 
angry.  They  complained  that  the  Church  property  ought  not  to  be 
alienated.  They  mutinied,  and  were  so  violent  that  the  abbot  had  to 
call  in  the  secular  arm  to  put  them  down.  '  Hsec  inquam,'  says  the 
chronicler,  '  quia  tune  temporis  prsedictse  rationes  in  conventu  mag- 
nam  discordiam  suscitarunt.'  4I  mention  these  things  because  at 
that  time  the  aforesaid  discussions  occasioned  great  discord  in  the 
society.'  The  monks  had  been  so  furious,  and  complaints  about  their 
food  were  so  frequent  in  the  abbey,  that  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that 
'  shortened  rations '  had  to  do  with  their  irritation,  and  with  this 
impression  I  told  the  story  in  my  Annals  of  an  English  Abbey.  It 
was  open  to  Mr.  Freeman  to  say  that  there  was  no  proof  that  the 
monks  were  put  on  short  commons,  or  that  if  they  were  it  was  the 
ground  of  their  discontent  with  the  abbot's  charities.  But  this  was  not 
enough  for  him.  He  chooses  to  imply  that  because  he  finds 
'  praedictae  rationes '  in  the  Latin  account,  and  '  shortened  rations ' 
in  my  English  one,  I  translated  *  praedictse '  into  '  shortened,'  and 
'  rationes '  into  '  rations.'  He  did  not  really  think  so,  but  he  saw  a 
certain  resemblance  between  '  rationes '  and  '  rations '  which  the 
public  would  catch  at,  and  he  used  it  to  raise  a  laugh  at  my  expense. 
On  the  next  point  I  have  a  grave  charge  to  bring  against  Mr. 
Freeman.  'Now  all  this,'  he  says,  4  opens  a  very  serious  question 
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with  regard  to  Mr.  Froude's  earlier  writings.  In  those  writings  Mr. 
Froude's  narrative  constantly  depends  on  authorities  which  very 
few  of  us  can  examine.  Very  few  of  us  can  test  references  at 
Simancas.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  at  a  moment's  notice  test 
references  to  MSS.  much  nearer  home.' 

I  have  quoted  only  these  words,  but  Mr.  Freeman  dilates  further 
on  his  suspicions,  and  evidently  wishes  to  convey  them  to  his  readers. 
Now  with  regard  to  the  Simancas  papers,  I  had  myself  felt  it  so 
important  that  the  public  should  have  access  for  themselves  to  such 
parts  of  the  Spanish  correspondence  as  I  had  brought  away  with  me 
in  transcript,  that  I  deposited  my  whole  collection,  a  very  consider- 
able one,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  I  gave  notice  that  I  had  done 
so  when  I  published  the  last  volumes  of  the  History.  Time  being  of 
importance  to  me,  I  had  made  my  copies  rapidly,  and,  to  avoid 
expense,  I  had  made  most  of  them  myself.  My  handwriting  not 
being  easily  legible  to  others,  I  suggested,  when  Mr.  Panizzi  took 
charge  of  them,  that  the  more  valuable  letters  should  be  recopied. 
Mr.  Panizzi,  on  looking  through  my  portfolios,  considered  that  this 
would  not  be  necessary,  and  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the 
papers  were  preserved  precisely  in  the  form  in  which  I  had  used  them. 
In  the  Museum,  therefore,  these  documents  have  lain  for  nearly 
ten  years  accessible  to  every  one,  and  it  was  scarcely  ingenuous  on 
Mr.  Freeman's  part  to  say  '  very  few  of  us  can  test  references  at 
Simancas.'  But  I  must  remind  him — he  can  hardly  have  forgotten 
it — of  something  which  happened  nine  years  ago,  when  he  himself  or 
another  person  raised  the  same  question  in  similar  language  in  the 
Saturday  Review.  I  felt  very  keenly  the  imputation  which  was 
made  upon  me,  and  I  felt  that  there  was  but  one  way  of  meeting  it. 
I  placed  myself  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  the 
Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Public  Kecords.  I  offered,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  to  submit  my  treatment  of  my  unprinted 
authorities  to  the  judgment  of  any  competent  persons  whom  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy  might  select.  In  London  and  other  places  in 
England,  in  Paris,  in  Simancas,  and  in  Vienna,  I  had  read  something 
like  a  hundred  thousand  manuscript  letters  and  documents  in 
English,  French,  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  I  proposed  that  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy  should  institute  an  examination  into  any  part  of  my 
History  of  England  which  the  Reviewer  would  point  out,  and  I 
said  that  I  would  myself  pay  the  expense  of  the  inquiry,  provided  the 
Saturday  Review  would  publish  the  report.  I  confess  that,  when  I 
thought  of  the  work  which  I  had  gone  through  and  the  nature  of  it, 
I  was  alarmed  at  the  prospect.  I  believe  anybody  would  have  been 
alarmed.  I  knew  that  I  must  have  made  mistakes.  The  most 
accomplished  experts  will  now  and  then  make  blunders.  I  remember 
an  occasion  when  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  clerks  in  the  Simancas 
Library  were  required  to  make  out  for  me  a  single  letter  of  Philip  the 
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Second.  If  the  report  proved  unfavourable,  though  my  good  faith  might 
not  have  been  impugned,  my  credit  as  a  writer  would  be  gone.  Still, 
severe  as  the  ordeal  was,  I  was  ready  to  face  it.  A  contemptuous 
refusal  was  my  answer  from  the  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Mr.  Freeman,  who  has  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  relations  between 
myself  and  that  Keview,  is  not  likely  to  have  overlooked  this  part  of 
the  story ;  and  I  venture  to  ask  whether  it  is  open  to  him  now  to- 
repeat  the  same  insinuation  without  a  single  word  of  reference  to  it, 
and  without,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  having  looked  himself  at  the 
Spanish  MSS.  to  which  he  specially  refers,  though  copies  of  them  lay 
within  his  reach  in  the  Museum. 

But  Mr.  Freeman  has  not  yet  done  with  my  '  raids.' 

'  Mr.  Froude,'  he  says,  '  first  dealt  with  the  life  of  St.  Hugh  of 
Lincoln,  professing  to  found  his  story  on  the  Magna  Vita  Sancti 
Hugonis.'  This  means  that  I  have  not  done  what  I  professed  to  do. 
When  my  sketch  of  the  '  Life  of  St.  Hugh  '  first  appeared  in  Eraser's 
Magazine,  the  Saturday  Review  accused  me  of  having  made  every 
blunder  into  which  it  was  possible  for  me  to  fall,  and  again  raised 
the  same  question  whether,  if  I  was  so  incapable  of  dealing  fairly  with 
a  single  authority,  it  was  possible  to  trust  me  when  I  had  to  examine 
and  compare  many.  Before  I  republi?hed  this  small  biography,  I 
went  through  it  with  the  light  of  my  Reviewer's  criticisms.  Notwith- 
standing this  assistance,  I  could  recognise  but  two  errors,  and  those 
of  an  utterly  trifling  character.  I  must  again  ask  the  reader  to 
compare  it  with  the  Magna  Vita,  remembering  however  that  I  was 
not  translating  from  it,  but  borrowing  my  materials  from  it.  I  will 
only  beg  him,  if  he  finds  *  prsedictoe  rationes '  anywhere  in  the  Latin 
and  '  shortened  rations '  anywhere  in  the  English,  not  to  suppose  that 
one  is  intended  for  the  other. 

Of  the  Annals  of  an  English  Abbey  Mr.  Freeman  says :  *  Mr, 
Froude's  Annals  are  Annals  of  his  own  devising.'  He  refers  for 
proof  to  a  recent  examination  in  one  of  the  weekly  journals — I  pre- 
sume the  Saturday  Review  again.  I  have  not  read  that  examina- 
tion. The  '  praedictae  rationes '  I  suppose  to  be  a  specimen  from  it. 
By  such  methods  anything  can  be  made  out  of  anything.  Mr.  Free- 
man detects,  or  thinks  he  detects,  some  small  speck  or  mote.  He 
places  it  under  a  lens  which  magnifies  to  a  thousand  diameters.  He 
makes  a  drawing  of  the  shape  in  which  it  then  appears  to  him, 
frames  it  in  innuendos  and  invectives,  and  produces  it  before  his 
readers  as  an  instance  of  abuse  of  authorities,  with  nothing  to 
indicate  the  real  diminutiveness  of  the  object  which  he  desires  them 
to  observe.  Let  the  lens  be  taken  away,  let  the  story  be  read  with 
the  different  incidents  in  their  natural  proportions,  and  to  my  eyes 
Mr.  Freeman's  stupendous  errors  often  become  wholly  invisible.  He 
has  himself  a  keener  power  of  perception. 

But  he  can  invent  where  perception  fails  him.     He  says :  *  As  an- 
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instance  of  Mr.  Froude's  singular  indifference  to  accuracy  in  local 
matters,  it  is  plain  that  he  wrote  nearly  the  whole  of  his  St.  Albans 
narrative  in  the  belief  that  the  abbey  church  lately  raised  to 
cathedral  rank  was  a  ruin  like  Rievaux  or  Tintern.'  Mr.  Freeman 
says  I  cannot  write  accurately.  What  am  I  to  think  of  Mr.  Free- 
man ?  In  the  very  sketch  with  which  he  is  rinding  fault  he  had 
these  words  under  his  eyes  :  '  In  the  general  ruin  the  Church  of  St. 
Albans  was  saved  by  the  burgesses.  On  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Suppression  they  purchased  the  buildings,  and  part  of  the  church  has 
been  used  since  the  Reformation  for  the  Protestant  service.'  I  may 
add  that  The  Annals  of  an  English  Abbey  appeared  first  in  parts  in 
a  magazine.  As  an  evidence  of  my  indifference  in  local  matters,  and 
of  my  belief  that  the  church  was  in  ruins,  I  had  a  drawing  made  of  the 
church  as  it  then  stood,  which  was  prefixed  to  the  opening  chapter. 

These  instances  of  unfairness,  of  false  statement,  of  exaggera- 
tion, perversion,  misrepresentation,  and  the  other  accusations  which 
Mr.  Freeman  alleges  against  myself,  I  have  taken  from  the  first  nine 
pages  of  his  review  of  my  papers  on  Becket.  The  review  itself 
extends  to  ninety-eight  pages.  The  violence  of  the  invective  increases 
as  it  proceeds,  and  therefore  it  is  safe  to  multiply  them  by  ten,  to  find 
the  whole  number  of  similar  passages  which  these  four  articles  con- 
tain. But  I  must  be  just  to  Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  pointed  out 
places  where  he  has  gone  beyond  his  evidence.  I  will  add  one,  in 
fairness  to  him,  where  I  will  confess  that  he  has  been  signally  trium- 
phant, and  has  proved  me  guilty  of  real  ignorance.  It  is  the  more 
proper  that  I  should  mention  it.  because  his  alter  ego  in  the 
Saturday  Review  has  brought  it  up  so  many  times  against  me 
during  the  last  nineteen  years.  Mr.  Freeman  himself  has  now  play- 
fully alluded  to  it  once  more.  Often  as  my  other  faults  have  been 
repeated  and  dwelt  upon,  this  one  has  been  repeated  the  most  often,  as 
the  greatest  and  most  inexcusable.  It  is  fit,  therefore,  that  I  should 
now  confess,  and  the  subject  may  be  then  perhaps  let  drop. 

It  had  been  asserted,  and  it  is  still  asserted  in  books  claiming* 
authority,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  72,000  persons  fell 
in  England  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  I  had  myself  heard 
this  stated  as  a  fact  from  a  Professor's  chair  at  Oxford,  and  of  course 
had  believed  it.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  cruelties  so  ex- 
tensive would  have  left  some  traces  of  themselves  in  the  public  records. 
When  I  came  to  examine  those  records,  I  not  only  found  no  such  evi- 
dence as  I  expected,  but  I  found  evidence  which  seemed  to  prove  that 
the  numbers  must  have  been  enormously  exaggerated.  Looking  for 
the  authority,  I  discovered  it  in  a  '  description  of  Britain '  attached 
by  another  hand  to  Holinshed's  history.  The  writer's  authority  was 
Jerome  Cardan.  Going  to  Cardan,  I  found  a  horoscope  describing 
the  combination  of  planets  when  Henry  the  Eighth  was  born, 
which  had  caused  his  career  to  be  a  bloody  one :  and  Cardan  gave  as 
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an  illustration  that  he  had  heard  from  the  Bishop  of  '  Lexovia '  that 
72,000  persons  &c.  No  hearsay  story  told  by  a  Bishop  of  Lexovia, 
wherever  Lexovia  might  be,  was  an  adequate  support  for  a  statement 
of  so  much  historical  consequence.  I  was  myself  once  told  by  an  Irish 
bishop  that  two  million  poor  people  had  died  in  the  last  famine 
besides  those  which  had  emigrated.  It  appeared  to  me  that  I  had 
done  some  service  in  having  traced  such  a  legend  to  its  source.  The 
person  of  the  Bishop  of  c  Lexovia '  seemed  to  me  so  relatively  unim- 
portant, that  I  wrote  the  words  down  as  I  found  them.  The  Saturday 
Eeviewer  discerned  but  too  truly  that  I  did  not  know  Lexovia  to  be 
Lisieux.  He  has  taken  care  that  I  shall  remember  it.  For  twenty 
years  I  have  been  reminded,  at  short  intervals,  of  my  ignorance.  I 
am  now  reminded  of  it  again.  I  have  been  taught  a  lesson,  too,  about 
the  relative  proportions  of  things.  I  had  thought  that  the  character 
of  the  evidence  for  the  72,000  executions  was  the  point  of  greatest 
moment.  The  Eeviewer  has  shown  me  that  I  was  mistaken ;  for, 
often  as  he  has  told  his  readers  that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  modern 
name  of  Lexovia,  he  has  never  hinted  at  the  cause  which  led  me  to 
speak  of  Lexovia  at  all. 

Here,  therefore,  Mr.  Freeman  has  me  at  advantage.  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  For  the  rest  the  instances  which  I  have  produced 
show  that  if  I  am  to  be  accused  of  inaccuracy  Mr.  Freeman  is  not  the 
person  who  is  entitled  to  do  it.  It  may  be  still  said  that  I  have  left 
untouched  the  immediate  question  of  the  character  of  Becket.  I 
have  done  so  because  I  cannot  extend  my  argument  to  an  intermina- 
ble length  ;  because  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  minute  points  of  a  long 
story  in  a  single  article  ;  and  because  I  intend  to  meet  Mr.  Freeman's 
objections  in  the  only  form  in  which  a  satisfactory  reply  is  possible. 
My  papers  on  Becket  were  not  written  with  a  purpose  of  republica- 
tion ;  but  I  shall  republish  them  at  my  earliest  leisure  with  such 
notes  and  references  as  may  be  necessary,  and  in  these  notes  I  shall 
mention  such  mistakes  as  I  can  acknowledge  to  have  been  made. 
If  I  have  been  in  error  on  any  matter  of  consequence,  I  shall  not 
conceal  it ;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  I  have  made  any  such  errors. 

There  are  three  points,  however,  of  general  historical  interest  on 
which,  if  they  can  be  disengaged  from  the  irrelevancies  and  personali- 
ties in  which  Mr.  Freeman  has  enveloped  them,  I  must  say  a  few 
words  in  vindication  of  myself.  Mr.  Freeman  accuses  me  of  having 
grossly  misrepresented  Becket's  conduct — 

1.  In  attributing  acts  of  unnecessary  violence  to  him  in  his  action 
as  Chancellor. 

2.  In  having  given  a  false  account  of  Becket's  acceptance  of  the 
Archbishopric. 

And  he  says  further : — 

3.  That  I  have   totally  failed  to   understand   the   cause   which 
prevented  the  prosecution  of  Becket's  murderers. 
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These  charges  are  really  serious ;  and  if  Mr.  Freeman  has  made 
out  his  case,  I  will  allow  that  he  has  good  reason  for  finding  fault 
with  me.  They  are  the  main  counts  of  the  indictment ;  the  rest  is 
vapour.  I  will  take  them  separately. 

1.  Edward  Grim  was  one  of  Becket's  biographers,  and  the  most 
devoted  of  his  friends.  In  Grim's  life  of  the  Archbishop  there  is  the 
following  passage : — 

Sanctus  Thomas  ante  cancellariam  suam  quam  innocenter,  quam  sine  querela 
priora  tempora  transegerit  in  imo  positus,  sermo  superior  explanavit.  Nunc  autem 
locatus  in  sublimi,  quantee  audaciae,  quantse  fuerit  presumptionis,  difficile  dictu. 
Quantis  enim  necem,  quantis  rerum  omnium  proscriptionem  intulerit,  quis  enumeret  ? 
Valida  namque  stipatus  militum  manu  civitates  aggressus  est ;  delevit  urbes  et 
oppida,  villas  et  preedia  absque  miserationis  intuitu  voraci  consumpsit  incendio,  et 
inimicis  domini  sui  undecunque  insurgerent  intolerabilem  se  exhibebat. 

Every  one  except  Mr.  Freeman  will  admit  that  in  these  words 
Grim  was  referring  to  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor  on 
which  his  friends  looked  back  with  regret,  and  of  which  he  himself 
could  give  no  satisfactory  explanation.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that 
Becket  was  acting  in  the  king's  name  and  for  the  king's  service. 
The  same  defence  may  be  made  for  the  Duke  of  Alva,  or  for  Judge 
Jeffreys.  There  is  nothing  to  show  what  Grim  specially  means.  Mr. 
Freeman  goes  at  great  length  into  the  suppression  of  the  companies 
of  free  lances  which  were  scattered  about  England  in  fortresses,  and 
had  been  left  as  legacy  to  Henry  the  Second  by  the  misgovernment 
of  his  predecessor.  He  explains  the  misery  which  these  disorderly 
bands  had  occasioned,  and  he  gives  to  Becket  the  credit  of  making 
an  end  of  them. 

Becket's  advice  may  have  gone  along  with  that  of  the  great 
council  of  the  realm  on  which  the  king  acted.  But,  unfortunately 
for  Mr.  Freeman's  argument,  Becket  was  not  Chancellor  till  1157; 
Henry  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1154;  and  Fitzstephen  expressly 
says  that  these  bands  were  broken  up  and  their  castles  destroyed 
within  three  months  of  his  coronation. 

Miseratione  Dei,  consilio  Cancellarii  et  cleri  et  baronum  regni,  qui  pacis  bonum 
volebant,  intra  tres  primos  menses  coronationis  regis  Wilhelmus  de  Ipra  violentus 
incubator  Cantiaa  cum  lacrymis  emigravit.  Flandrenses  omnes  collectis  impedi- 
mentis  et  armis  ad  mare  tendunt.  Castella  omnia  per  Angliam  corruunt,  praeter 
antiquas  pacis  conservandse  turres  et  oppida.3 

In  this  passage  the  word  *  cancellarius,'  either  cannot  refer  to 
Becket,  or  relates  to  him  before  his  promotion.  Grim  therefore  was  not 
alluding  to  the  demolition  of  the  castles.  To  what  then  did  he  allude  ? 
He  was  perhaps  thinking  of  the  Welsh  war;  perhaps  of  the  war  of 
Toulouse;  perhaps  of  the  suppression  of  a  revolt  in  Aquitaine  which 

2  Vita  Sancti  Tliomce,  Ed.  Quin,  c.  15. 
s   Vita  S.  Thomas,  Fitzstephen,    0. 
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followed  that  war.  I  refrained  from  discussing  a  question  unconnected 
with  the  matter  which  I  had  in  hand.  I  passed  it  over  with  an  indi- 
cation of  my  own  opinion  that  the  occasion  was  the  Aquitaine  revolt. 
The  word  'proscription'  would  hardly  have  been  used  of  conquests 
made  in  a  foreign  war,  and  the  word  '  insurgent '  points  to  rebellion. 
All  the  details  which  we  possess  of  Becket's  performances  as  Chan- 
cellor belong,  not  to  anything  which  he  did  in  England,  but  to 
campaigns  or  negotiations  on  the  continent.  Mr.  Freeman  assumes 
characteristically  that,  in  speaking  of  a  revolt  in  Aquitaine,  I  was 
alluding  awkwardly  to  the  war  of  Toulouse  itself,  with  which  he 
considers  me  to  have  had  but  the  vaguest  acquaintance.  Mr.  Free- 
man does  not  like  assumptions  in  others,  and  he  ought  to  avoid  them 
himself.  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  Gfrim's  language  with  any 
certainty,  but  he  was  himself  the  archbishop's  worst  calumniator,  or 
his  words  have  no  meaning  at  all,  unless  the  Chancellorship  of  Becket 
was  marked  by  acts  as  reprehensible  and  unscrupulous  as  I  repre- 
sented them  to  have  been. 

2.  Mr.  Freeman  admits  that  Henry  the  Second  promoted  Becket 
to  the  archbishopric  because  he  expected  that  Becket  would  prove  as 
active  and  as  useful  to  him  in  this  new  capacity  as  he  had  been 
before.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  not  the  growth  of  any 
sudden  resolution.  The  ecclesiastical  disorders  in  the  nation  required 
to  be  dealt  with  as  peremptorily  as  the  secular.  Becket  was  the 
confidential  adviser  of  the  king,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  views  which  the  king  entertained. 
It  is  equally  incredible  that  Henry  would  have  so  earnestly  pressed 
the  elevation  of  a  person  whom  he  had  any  reason  of  suspecting  of 
an  intention  to  oppose  and  thwart  him.  Becket  did  not,  could  not 
have  given  the  king  notice  of  the  course  which  he  intended  to 
pursue — at  any  rate,  with  such  distinctness  as  would  have  prevented 
Henry  from  deceiving  himself;  and  either  he  ought  to  have  informed 
the  king  of  his  intentions  plainly,  or  he  ought  not  to  have  accepted 
the  Primacy.  He  did  in  fact  hesitate,  but  his  hesitation  was  over- 
come in  a  manner  which  I  thus  described : — 

He  did,  as  we  are  told,  feel  some  scruples.  The  ecclesiastical  conscience  had  not 
wholly  destroyed  the  human  conscience.  The  king  had  been  a  generous  master 
to  him.  But  his  difficulties  were  set  aside  by  the  casuistries  of  a  Roman  legate. 
Archbishop  Theobald  died  when  the  two  cardinals  were  in  Normandy  for  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Henry  and  the  Princess  Margaret.  There  was  a  year  of  delay 
before  the  choice  was  finally  made.  Becket  asked  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Henry  of 
Pisa.  Cardinal  Henry  told  him  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  Church  that  he 
should  accept  the  archbishopric,  and  that  he  need  not  communicate  convictions 
which  would  interfere  with  the  appointment. 

On  this  Mr.  Freeman  says :  '  The  simple  answer  is,  to  say  that  the 
whole  account  is  pure  fiction.'  This  is  a  grave  offence,  if  I  have 
been  guilty  of  it,  and  there  is  grave  offence  on  Mr.  Freeman's  part 
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if  I  have  not.  I  will  quote  from  Becket's  biographer,  William  of 
Canterbury.  This  writer,  speaking  of  the  scruples  which  Becket 
felt,  says : — 

Sciebat  quia  regem  vel  reguin  omnium  Dominum  cogeretur  offendere.  Eo  usque 
dividuo  animo  fluctuabat  ut  eligeret  potius  regem  amicum  privatus  liabere  quam 
privilegiatus  adversarium.  Itaque  ei  aliisque  eum  promovere  volentibus  aliquamdiu 
reluctatus  est.  Cseteruni  providens  Dominus  domui  suse  quam  novo  sole  apud  occi- 
dentales  mundi  partes  illuminare  disposuit,  viri  venerabilis  Henrici  Pisani  presbyteri, 
cardinalis  Apostolicse  Sedis  legati,  spiritual  excitavit,  qui  eum  liortaretur  et 
induceret  ad  regimen  suscipiendum. 

From  this  passage  it  appears  clearly — 

(1)  That  Becket  had  not  given  the  king  notice  of  what  his  conduct 
would  be.     If  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  had  no  reason  to  fear 
the  king's  displeasure. 

(2)  That  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  oppose  the  king  in  the 
event  of  his  appointment,  and  that  he  had  scrupled  to  accept  it  in 
consequence. 

(3)  That  his  reluctance  was   overcome    by   the   advice   of  the 
cardinal. 

So  much  for  *  the  whole  account'  being  '  pure  fiction.'  The  only 
question  is,  what  Cardinal  Henry  said  to  him.  Did  he  advise  Becket 
to  warn  the  king?  Certainly  not.  Such  advice  would  have  in- 
creased Becket's  scruples  rather  than  have  removed  them,  and  if 
Becket  had  acted  upon  it  the  appointment  would  not  have  been  made. 
The  cardinal  therefore  advised  him  to  accept  without  giving  the 
king  warning,  and  the  only  imaginable  ground  for  such  advice  was 
the  interest  of  the  Church,  as  William  of  Canterbury  indeed  virtually 
says.  I  admit  that  my  conclusion  is  an  inference,  but  it  is  an  in- 
ference the  force  of  which  is  only  short  of  a  mathematical  demon- 
stration. 

3.  The  third  point  is  a  more  intricate  one.  Why  were  not 
Becket's  murderers  prosecuted  ?  They  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime  of 
the  darkest  kind — why  were  they  not  arrested  and  tried  ?  I  myself 
said  that  the  king  took  the  responsibility  upon  himself,  and  I  repu- 
diated the  explanation  that  they  owed  their  escape  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal character  of  the  person  whom  they  had  killed.  Mr.  Freeman 
insists  that  they  were  saved  by  the  privileges  for  which  Becket  was 
contending ;  that,  though  it  was  altered  soon  after,  the  law  at  the 
time  of  the  murder  gave  the  clergy  the  cognisance  of  every  cause 
which  concerned  themselves,  and  that  crimes  committed  from  which 
the  clergy  were  the  sufferers,  as  well  as  crimes  which  were  committed 
by  the  clergy  themselves,  were  reserved  for  their  own  courts.  Can 
this  be  really  true  ?  So  extraordinary  an  application  of  the  theory 
of  benefit  of  clergy  could  scarcely  have  formed  part  of  the  law  of 
England  without  leaving  its  traces  in  legal  history.  Yet  it  is  un- 
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known  to  the  old  jurists.  Bracton  is  silent  about  it.  There  is  not 
a  word  upon  the  subject  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon — not  a 
word  in  the  long  and  angry  debates  to  which  the  Constitutions  gave 
occasion.  During  the  whole  time  that  Becket  was  alive,  while  the 
protracted  struggle  was  going  on  between  the  archbishop  and  the 
Crown  on  this  very  question  of  the  clerical  pretensions,  half  the 
matter,  and  not  the  least  important  half,  was  left  entirely  without 
notice,  if  Mr.  Freeman  is  correct  in  his  account  of  the  state  of  the 
law.  Yet  in  those  violent  times  cases  must  have  been  continually 
occurring  where  clerks  had  been  killed  and  injured  by  laymen.  And 
if  the  law  had  stood  as  Mr.  Freeman  says  that  it  did,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  nothing  should  have  been  said  about  it  at  the  Council  of 
Clarendon  ?  especially  as  the  writer  to  whom  Mr.  Freeman  refers 
allows  that  the  claim  was  not  admitted  by  the  king.  Let  us  look  at 
Mr.  Freeman's  authority. 

Archbishop  Richard.  Becket's  successor  at  Canterbury,  speaking 
of  such  offences,  says : — 

I  should  be  content  with  the  sentence  of  excommunication  if  it  had  the  effect 
of  striking  terror  into  evil-doers.  But  through  our  sins  it  has  become  ineffective 
and  despised.  The  slayers  of  a  clerk '  or  bishop  are  sent  to  Rome  by  way  of 
penance.  They  enjoy  themselves  by  the  way,  and  return  with  the  Pope's  full 
grace  and  with  increased  boldness  for  the  commission  of  crime.  The  king 
claims  the  right  of  punishing  in  such  cases,  but  we  of  the  clergy  damnably  reserve 
it  to  ourselves,  and  we  deserve  the  consequence  of  our  ambition  in  usurping  a 
jurisdiction  with  which  we  hare  no  rightful  concern. 

In  the  Council  of  Westminster,  held  under  a  cardinal  legate  in 
1176,  these  pretensions,  whatever  they  amounted  to,  were  abandoned, 
and  among  the  resolutions  was  a  clause  '  That  the  murderer  of  a 
clerk,  on  conviction  or  confession  before  the  king's  justiciary,  should 
undergo  the  usual  punishment  for  his  crime.' 

How  much  do  these  passages  prove  ?  Certainly  not  that  it  could 
in  any  true  sense  be  said  to  have  been  the  law  of  England  that  all 
causes  which  concerned  the  clergy  were  left  to  the  clergy  to  decide. 
They  do  prove  that  among  the  extravagant  pretensions  which 
were  beginning  to  be  put  forward  by  the  ecclesiastical  order,  this 
•among  others  had  been  heard  of,  and  that  it  was  formally  aban- 
doned in  the  legate's  presence  at  the  Council  of  Westminster.  A 
right  denied  to  exist  by  the  king  could  never  have  been  allowed  in 
the  Crown  Courts.  A  priest  accused  of  a  crime  pleaded  his  clergy  in 
court,  and,  if  he  could  prove  his  status,  was  handed  over  to  his  ordi- 
nary. What  was  a  layman  to  plead  who  was  charged  with  a  crime 
against  a  priest  ?  That  the  person  whom  he  had  killed  or  robbed 
was  a  clerk  ?  Or  did  the  ordinary  himself  step  in  and  claim  him  ? 
I  venture  to  think  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  ever  seen  in  an  English 
court  of  justice.  What  I  suppose  to  have  happened  is  no  more  than 
this  :  that  in  some  instances  the  extreme  upholders  of  ecclesiastical 
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fictions  really  considered  their  order  to  be  of  so  sacred  a  character 
that  even  to  kill  a  priest  was  to  enter  into  a  supernatural  condition ; 
that  they  neglected  in  consequence  to  apply  for  justice  to  the  officers 
of  the  Crown,  and  contented  themselves  with  excommunication,  till 
they  found  their  folly  recoil  upon  themselves.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  any  criminal  actually  prosecuted  in  court  ever  was,  or  ever 
could  have  been,  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Crown  authorities 
under  the  plea  of  the  clerical  immunities.  The  Council  of  West- 
minster merely  put  an  end  to  an  absurdity  which  was  beginning  to 
grow.  Even  if  the  law  had  been  as  Mr.  Freeman  says  that  it  was, 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  in  force  at  the  time  of  Becket's 
murder.  Priests  at  that  moment  were  liable  to  be  tried  and  sentenced 
as  felons,  and  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  reverse  side  of  eccle- 
siastical privilege  from  which  the  clergy  were  sufferers  should  have 
been  left  practically  standing.  That  Henry,  who  was  threatened 
with  excommunication,  and  was  most  anxious  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  Church,  should  have  availed  himself  of  such  an  excuse  for 
neglecting  to  bring  the  murderers  to  their  answer,  is  wholly  incre- 
dible. The  only  rational  conclusion  is,  that  he  declined  to  lay  blame 
on  others  which  he  felt  to  attach  more  properly  to  himself.  Such  at 
least  is  my  own  opinion,  which  I  believe  myself  entitled  to  hold, 
without  being  bespattered  with  mud  by  Mr.  Freeman. 

For  the  present  I  shall  say  no  more.  If  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
showing  that  Mr.  Freeman  in  bringing  his  charges  against  me  has 
been  more  rash  in  his  own  statements,  more  mistaken  in  his  facts, 
more  unfair  in  his  inferences,  than  he  has  shown  me  to  be,  nothing 
that  I  can  add  will  be  of  the  least  avail.  Mr.  Freeman  talks  of  an 
'  incurable  twist.'  To  me  it  seems  that  there  is  an  '  incurable  twist ' 
in  Mr.  Freeman  whenever  he  has  to  speak  of  myself,  and  that  where 
every  object  appears  to  him  distorted  the  cause  is  in  the  eye  which 
sees  and  not  in  the  thing  which  is  seen.  If  I  were  to  argue  from 
his  own  language  as  he  has  argued  from  mine,  I  should  suppose  him 
influenced  by  '  fanatical  hatred  '  of  me. 

Here,  so  far  as  there  is  any  personal  controversy  between  myself 
and  Mr.  Freeman,  the  matter  must  end.  His  friend  the  Saturday 
Reviewer  has  pursued  me  for  twenty  years,  secure  in  his  coat  of 
darkness,  with  every  species  of  unfounded  insinuation.  He  has  himself 
appeared  at  last  on  the  field  in  his  own  person,  and  I  have  desired 
him  to  take  back  his  imputations.  For  the  future  he  will  take  his 
own  course ;  I  shall  not  be  a  party  in  any  further  controversy  with  him. 

No  one  is  more  conscious  than  I  am  of  the  faults  of  my  literary 
work.  No  one  is  less  anxious  to  defend  them.  But,  after  thirty 
years  of  severe  and  I  believe  honest  labour,  I  will  not  suffer  a  picture 
to  be  drawn  of  me  in  such  colours  as  Mr.  Freeman  has  been  pleased 
to  use  without  entering  my  own  protest  with  such  emphasis  as  I  can 
command. 

J.  A.  FROUDE. 
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RECIPROCITY  THE    TRUE  FREE    TRADE. 


IT  is  usually  said  that  the  English  are  a  practical  people  ;  that  they 
prefer  experience  to  theory,  and  will  seldom  follow  out  admitted 
principles  to  their  full  logical  results.  But  this  hardly  represents 
them  fairly,  and  many  facts  in  their  history  might  lead  an  outside 
observer  to  give  them  credit  for  exactly  opposite  qualities.  He 
might  even  say  that  the  English  race  are  more  guided  by  principles 
than  any  other,  because,  though  it  takes  them  a  long  time  to  become 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  any  new  principle,  when  they  have  once 
adopted  it  they  follow  it  out  almost  blindly,  regardless  of  the  con- 
tempt of  their  neighbours,  or  of  loss  and  injury  to  themselves.  As 
an  example,  he  might  point  to  the  English  race  in  America,  who, 
having  at  length  seen  that  slavery  was  incompatible  with  the  princi- 
ples of  their  own  declaration  of  independence,  not  only  made  all  the 
slaves  free,  but  at  once  raised  the  whole  body  of  those  slaves, 
degraded  and  ignorant  as  they  were,  to  perfect  political  equality  with 
themselves,  allowing  them  not  only  to  vote  at  parliamentary  elections 
but  to  sit  as  legislators,  and  to  hold  any  office  under  Government. 
In  England  itself  he  would  point  to  our  action  in  the  matter  of 
education  and  free  trade.  Till  quite  recently,  public  feeling  was 
overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  leaving  education  to  private  and  local 
enterprise ;  it  was  maintained  that  to  educate  children  was  a 
personal  not  a  public  duty,  and  that  you  should  not  attempt  to 
make  people  learned  and  wise  by  Act  of  Parliament.  At  length  a 
change  came.  Public  opinion  and  the  legislature  alike  agreed  that 
to  educate  the  people  was  a  national  duty ;  and  so  thoroughly  is  this 
idea  now  being  carried  out,  that  food  for  the  mind  is  looked  upon  as 
of  more  importance  than  food  or  clothing  for  the  body,  and  parents 
who  cannot  earn  sufficient  to  keep  their  children  in  health  are  fined, 
or  at  all  events  made  to  lose  time,  which  is  to  them  often  the  cost  of 
a  meal,  because  they  do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  and  either 
themselves  pay  the  school  fees  or  become  paupers.  An  even  more 
remarkable  instance  of  devotion  to  a  principle  might  be  adduced  in 
our  action  with  regard  to  free  trade.  Till  a  generation  ago  we  put 
heavy  import  duties  on  food  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  on  many  other 
raw  products  and  manufactured  articles.  On  this  question  of  the 
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free  import  of  food  for  the  people,  the  battle  of  free  trade  was  fought, 
and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  was  won.  The  result  was  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  free  trade  gradually  became  a  fixed  idea,  as  some- 
thing supremely  good  and  constantly  to  be  sought  after  for  its  own 
sake.  Its  benefits  were,  theoretically,  so  clear  and  indisputable  to  us, 
that  we  thought  we  had  only  to  set  the  example  to  other  nations  less 
wise  than  ourselves,  who  would  be  sure  to  adopt  it  before  long,  and 
thus  bring  about  a  kind  of  commercial  millennium.  We  did  set  the 
example.  We  threw  open  our  ports,  not  only  to  food  for  our  people, 
but  to  the  manufactured  goods  of  all  other  nations,  though  those 
goods  often  competed  with  our  own  productions,  and  sometimes  pro- 
duced immediate  misery  and  starvation  among  our  manufacturing 
classes.  But,  firm  to  a  great  principle,  we  continued  our  course,  and 
notwithstanding  that  after  nearly  twenty  years'  trial  other  nations 
have  not  followed  our  example,  we  continue  to  admit  their  manufac- 
tures free,  while  they  shut  out  ours  by  protective  duties. 

These  various  instances  do  not  support  the  view  that  we  are 
especially  practical  in  our  politics,  but  rather  that  we  are  essentially 
conservative.  We  possess  as  a  nation  an  enormous  vis  inertice.  A 
tremendous  motive  force  is  required  to  set  us  going  in  any  new 
direction,  but  when  once  in  motion  an  equally  great  force  is  requisite 
in  order  to  stop  or  even  to  turn  us.  After  spending  so  much  mental 
effort  and  so  much  national  agitation  in  deciding  to  adopt  a  new 
principle,  we  hate  to  have  to  review  our  decision,  to  think  we  have 
done  wrong,  or  even  that  any  limitations  or  conditions  are  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  application  of  it.  This  rigid  conservatism 
is  well  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  demand  of  many  of  our  manu- 
facturers and  some  of  our  politicians  for  a  fresh  investigation  of  the 
subject  of  free  trade  by  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  last  eighteen 
years.  They  put  forward  '  reciprocity  '  as  the  principle  on  which  we 
should  act,  and  they  are  simply  treated  with  derision  or  contempt. 
They  are  spoken  of  as  weak,  or  foolish,  or  ignorant  people,^wanting 
in  self-reliance,  and  seeking  to  bolster  up  home  productions  by  a 
return  to  protection  ;  and  this  is  the  tone  adopted  by  the'  press 
generally,  and  by  all  the  chief  politicians,  both  Liberal  and  Conser- 
vative. Little  argument  is  attempted  ;  the  facts,  of  increased  imports 
and  diminished  exports,  and  of  widespread  commercial  distress,pare 
explained  away,  as  all  facts  in  such  a  complex  question  can  be,  and 
the  names  of  Adam  Smith  and  Cobden  are  quoted  as  having  settled 
the  question  once  and  for  ever. 

Now  this  mode  of  treating  an  important  subject  which  affects 
the  well-being  of  the  nation  is  not  satisfactory.  No  one  believes 
more  completely  than  myself  in  the  benefits  of  free  trade,  or  the 
impolicy  of  restricting  free  intercourse  between  nation  and  nation 
any  more  than  between  individual  and  individual ;  but,  like  most 
other  principles,  it  must  be  subject  in  its  application  to  the  condi- 
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tions  imposed  upon  us  by  the  state  of  civilisation  and  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  independent  countries  with  whom  we  have  dealings. 
Nobody  advocates  free  trade  in  poisons,  or  explosives,  or  even  in 
alcoholic  drinks ;  and  few  believe  that  we  are  bound  to  allow  Zulus 
or  Chinese  to  become  armed  with  breech-loaders  and  rifled  cannons  if 
we  can  prevent  it ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  restriction  in  these  cases  is 
necessary  should  make  us  see  that  no  commercial  principle,  however 
good  in  itself,  can  be  of  universal  application  in  an  imperfect  human 
society. 

The  essence  of  free  trade  is  its  mutuality.  Its  whole  value 
depends  upon  the  almost  self-evident  proposition,  that,  if  each 
country  freely  produces  that  which  it  can  produce  best  and  cheapest, 
and  exchanges  its  surplus  for  the  similarly  produced  products  of 
other  countries,  all  will  derive  benefit.  As  an  argument  against 
the  old  policy  of  bounties  and  monopolies  and  prohibitory  import 
duties,  and  the  idea  that  it  was  best  for  a  country  to  produce  every- 
thing for  itself  and  be  independent  of  all  its  neighbours,  this  was 
irresistible,  and  it  did  good  work  in  its  day.  But  people  were  so 
impressed  with  its  self-evident  common-sense  (which  it  yet  took  them 
so  many  years  of  hard  struggle  to  force  upon  a  reluctant  and  con- 
servative population)  that  having  once  got  it,  they  set  it  up  on  high 
and  worshipped  it,  as  if  it  were  a  moral  truth,  instead  of  a  mere 
maxim  of  expediency  calculated  to  produce  certain  economical  effects 
if  properly  carried  out.  They  have  thus  been  led  to  overlook  two 
important  aspects  of  the  question,  which  must  be  carefully  studied 
and  acted  upon  if  we  are  to  obtain  the  full  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  free  trade.  The  one  is,  that,  even  if  universally  adopted — that 
is,  if  no  artificial  restrictions  were  imposed  by  any  nation  on  the  trade 
of  any  other  nation  with  it — there  are  yet  many  conceivable  cases  in 
which  its  full  application  would  produce  injurious  results,  morally, 
physically,  and  intellectually,  which  might  so  overbalance  the  mere 
commercial  advantages  it  would  bestow,  as  to  justify  a  people  in 
voluntarily  declining  to  act  up  to  the  principles  it  enunciates.  The 
other  is,  that  even  the  commercial  advantages  depend  on  the  whole 
programme  of  free  trade  being  carried  out,  and  that  if  the  first  half 
of  it  is  neglected — that  is,  if  each  country  does  not  freely  produce 
that  which  it  can  naturally  produce  best  and  cheapest — then  it  may 
be  demonstrated  that  one  entire  section  of  the  benefits  derivable 
from  free  trade,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  section  for  the  real 
well-being  of  a  nation,  is  destroyed.  These  two  points  are  of  such 
importance,  that  they  deserve  to  be  carefully  considered. 

Admitting  that  free  trade  will  necessarily  benefit  a  country 
materially,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  be  best  for  that  country  to 
adopt  it.  Man  has  an  intellectual,  a  moral,  and  an  aesthetic  nature ; 
and  the  exercise  and  gratification  of  these  various  faculties  is  thought 
by  some  people  to  be  of  as  much  importance  as  cheap  cotton,  cheap 
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silk,  or  cheap  claret.  We  will  suppose  a  small  country  to  be  but 
moderately  fertile,  yet  very  beautiful,  with  abundance  of  green  fields, 
pleasant  woodlands,  picturesque  hills,  and  sparkling  streams.  The 
inhabitants  live  by  agriculture  and  by  a  few  small  manufactures,  and 
obtain  some  foreign  necessaries  and  luxuries  by  means  of  their  surplus 
products.  They  have  also  abundance  of  coal  and  of  every  kind  of 
metallic  ore,  which  pervade  their  whole  country  but  which  they  have 
hitherto  worked  only  on  a  small  scale  for  the  supply  of  their  own 
wants.  They  are  a  happy  and  a  healthy  people  ;  their  towns  and 
cities  are  comparatively  small ;  their  whole  population  enjoy  pure 
air  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  engaged 
in  healthy  outdoor  occupations.  But  now  the  doctrines  of  free 
trade  are  spread  among  them.  They  are  told  that  they  are  wasting 
their  opportunities :  that  other  nations  can  supply  them  with  various 
articles  of  food  and  clothing  far  cheaper  than  they  can  supply  them- 
selves ;  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  can  supply  half  the  world  with 
coal  and  iron,  lead  and  copper,  if  they  will  but  do  their  duty  as 
members  of  the  great  comity  of  nations,  and  develope  those  resources 
which  nature  has  so  bountifully  given  them.  Visions  of  wealth  and 
power  float  before  them ;  they  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer ; 
they  devote  themselves  to  the  development  of  their  natural  resources ; 
their  hills  and  valleys  become  full  of  furnaces  and  steam-engines ; 
their  green  meadows  are  buried  beneath  heaps  of  mine-refuse  or 
destroyed  by  the  fumes  from  copper-works ;  their  waving  woods  are 
cut  down  for  timber  to  supply  their  mines  and  collieries ;  their  towns 
and  cities  increase  in  size,  in  dirt,  and  in  gloom ;  the  fish  are  killed 
in  their  rivers  by  mineral  solutions,  and  entire  hill-sides  are  devastated 
by  noxious  vapours ;  their  population  is  increased  from  ten  millions  to 
twenty  millions,  but  most  of  them  live  in  '  black  countries '  or  in 
huge  smoky  towns  and,  in  default  of  more  innocent  pleasures,  take 
to  drink  :  the  country  as  a  whole  is  more  wealthy,  but,  owing  to  the 
large  proportion  of  the  population  depending  upon  the  fluctuating 
demands  of  foreign  trade,  there  are  periodically  recurring  epochs  of 
distress  far  beyond  what  was  ever  known  in  their  former  condition. 

With  this  example  of  the  natural  effects  of  carrying  out  the 
essential  principles  of  free  trade,  another  people  in  almost  exactly 
similar  circumstances  determine  that  they  prefer  less  wealth  and  less 
population,  rather  than  destroy  the  natural  beauty  of  their  country 
and  give  up  the  simple,  healthful,  and  natural  pleasures  they  now 
enjoy.  They  accordingly,  by  the  free  choice  of  the  people  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  forbid  by  high  duties  the  exportation  of  any  minerals, 
and  even  regulate  the  number  of  mines  that  shall  be  worked,  in  order 
that  their  country  shall  not  be  changed  into  a  huge  congeries  of 
manufactories.  A  balance  is  thus  kept  up  between  different  industries, 
all  of  which  are  allowed  absolutely  free  development  so  long  as  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  public  enjoyment,  or  cause  any  permanent 
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deterioration  to  the  water,  the  soil,  or  the  vegetation  of  the  country. 
They  are  in  fact  protectionists,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
beauty  and  enjoyability  of  their  native  land  for  themselves  and  for 
their  posterity.  Free  trade  would  destroy  these,  and  give  them 
instead  cheaper  wine  and  silk,  stale  eggs  instead  of  fresh,  and  butter 
ingeniously  manufactured  from  various  refuse  fats.  They  prefer 
nature  to  luxury.  They  prefer  intellectual  and  aesthetic  pleasures,, 
with  fresh  air  and  pure  water,  to  an  endless  variety  of  cheap  manu- 
factures. Are  they  morally  or  intellectually  wrong  in  doing  so  ? 

Again :  there  may  be,  and  probably  are,  countries  which  produce- 
nothing  that  some  other  country  could  not  supply  them  with  cheaper. 
But  as  the  populations  must  work  to  live,  they  have  to  contravene 
the  essential  principle  of  free  trade  and  produce  the  necessaries  of  life 
dearly  for  themselves.  Such  people  could  hardly  export  anything. 
They  must  necessarily  be  poor,  and  their  surplus  population  must 
emigrate ;  but  these  very  conditions  might  be  highly  favourable  to- 
social  and  moral  advancement  and  a  not  inconsiderable  share  of 
happiness.  Theoretically,  such  a  people  ought  not  to  exist,  since 
they  only  produce  what  can  be  produced  with  much  less  labour 
elsewhere ;  yet  conditions  approaching  to  these  have  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  one  of  the  freest  and  most  enviable  people  of  Europe — the 
Swiss. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  most  countries  are  so  varied  as  they  are, 
and  that  none  are  so  peculiar  as  to  be  adapted  for  the  economical 
practice  of  one  industry  only.  For  if  they  were,  the  principles  of 
free  trade  would  in  time  lead  to  the  whole  population  being  similarly 
employed ;  they  would  become  parts  of  a  great  machine  for  the 
growth  of  one  product  or  the  manufacture  of  one  article.  It  surely 
will  be  admitted  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  not  be  desirable 
for  any  country  ;  and  it  thus  seems  as  if  nature  herself  had  taught 
us  that  the  principle  of  each  country  limiting  its  energies  to  the 
one  or  two  kinds  of  industry  it  can  practise  best  and  cheapest,  though 
commercially  sound,  cannot  always  be  carried  out  without  injury,  and 
must  always  be  subordinated  to  considerations  of  social,  moral,  and 
intellectual  advantage. 

We  will  now  come  to  the  other  essential  point — that  the  whole 
programme  of  free  trade  must  be  carried  out  if  its  advantages  are  not  to 
be  overbalanced  by  disadvantages.  That  programme  is,  that  each 
country  shall  freely  produce  that  which  it  can  naturally  produce 
best,  and  that  all  shall  freely  exchange  their  surplus  products.  But 
after  eighteen  years'  example  on  our  part,  no  other  country  approaches 
to  this  state  of  things.  By  means  of  protective  duties  they  all 
artificially  foster  certain  industries,  which  could  not  long  survive 
under  that  open  competition  which  is  the  essence  of  free  trade.  In 
all  the  recent  articles  and  discussions  on  this  subject  which  I  have 
seen,  the  extreme  free  traders,  without  exception,  maintain  that'this 
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makes  no  difference,  and  that  because  the  competition  of  such  artifi- 
cially supported  industries  keeps  down  prices  here,  therefore  it  benefits 
us  and  injures  only  the  protectionist  peoples.  But  this  argument 
entirely  ignores  the  element  of  stability  and  healthy  growth,  an 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  all  industrial  pursuits,  and  of  every 
manufacturing  or  trading  community.  When  a  country  is  developing 
its  natural  resources  without  the  artificial  stimulus  of  bounties  or 
protective  duties,  its  progress  may  not  be  very  rapid,  but  it  will  be 
sure,  and  for  long  periods  permanent.  It  will  depend  upon  the 
attraction  of  capital  to  the  industries  in  question,  the  training  up  of 
skilled  workmen,  the  making  its  way  in  foreign  markets,  and  other 
similar  causes  ;  and  under  a  system  of  general  free  trade,  these  will 
not  be  subject  to  extreme  fluctuations,  and  the  industry  in  question 
will  be  stable  as  well  as  prosperous.  No  one  can  doubt  that  such 
stability  in  the  various  industries  of  a  country  is  the  very  essence  of 
true  prosperity,  leading  to  a  steady  rate  of  wages  and  an  assured 
return  both  to  labour  and  capital ;  whereas  the  contrary  condition  of 
instability  and  fluctuation  is  the  most  disastrous  and  disheartening. 
But  such  instability  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  trade  of  one  country 
being  subject  to  the  ever-changing  influences  of  the  protectionist 
legislation  of  other  countries.  When,  after  acquiring  a  natural 
supremacy  in  any  industry,  we  are  suddenly  shut  out  of  a  market  by 
prohibitive  duties,  and  subjected  to  the  competition  which  those 
-duties  bring  upon  us,  disturbance,  loss,  and  suffering  are  sure  to  be 
caused  both  to  capitalist  and  workman.  Here  then  we  are  deprived 
of  what  is  really  the  most  important  advantage  of  free  trade,  by  the 
action  of  other  countries.  Is  there  either  reason  or  justice  in  passively 
submitting  to  this  deprivation  ?  and  is  there  any  mode  of  action  by 
which  we  can  gain  for  ourselves  the  benefits  of  that  system  of  freedom 
which  we  have  so  long  magnanimously  offered  to  all  the  world  ?  I 
venture  to  say  that  there  is,  and  that  by  a  consistent  and  clearly 
marked  course  of  action  we  can  prevent  other  nations  from  injuring 
us  by  their  various  phases  of  protectionist  policy,  while  we  retain 
whatever  benefits  free  trade  can  give  us  ;  and  further,  that  while  thus 
ourselves  carrying  out  the  essential  spirit  of  a  free-trade  policy,  we 
shall  be  in  possession  of  the  most  powerful  conceivable  engine  to 
-convert  others  to  its  adoption. 

Before  proceeding  to  explain  my  plan,  let  us  see  what  other 
schemes  have  been  put  forth  by  the  advocates  of  reciprocity.  As  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  they  are  two  only :  the  one  to  put  a  small  uniform 
ad  valorem  import  duty  on  all  foreign-manufactured  articles ;  the 
•other  to  arrange,  by  treaties  of  commerce  or  otherwise,  a  scheme  of 
reciprocal  import  duties  which  shall  be  adjusted  so  as  to  benefit  both 
parties  to  the  arrangement.  The  objection  to  the  first  is,  that  it  is 
giving  up  the  whole  principle  of  free  trade,  and  neither  public  opinion 
nor  the  legislature  would  sanction  it ;  while  the  second  is  vague,  and 
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involves  innumerable  questions  of  detail,  and  equally  gives  up  the 
principle  of  free  trade  with  the  first.  To  these  objections  I  add  one 
of  my  own,  that  by  neither  plan  could  we  secure  that  stability  and 
unchecked  development  of  our  resources  which  is  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  results  of  complete  free  trade.  We  should  not  thereby 
prevent  other  nations  from  influencing  our  industries  prejudicially 
when  with  changes  of  government  come  changes  of  policy.  Bounties 
might  still  be  given  or  increased,  import  duties  might  be  raised  or 
lowered,  and  the  capital  invested  in  some  of  our  industries  to  supply 
both  a  home  and  foreign  demand  now,  might  be  greatly  depreciated 
or  even  rendered  worthless  by  the  unexpected  action  of  a  foreign  pro- 
tectionist minister  a  few  years  hence. 

Hoping  to  get  some  further  light  on  this  subject,  I  turned  to 
Professor  Fawcett's  volume  on  '  Free  Trade  and  Protection,'  feeling 
sure  that  I  should  there  find  the  question  fairly  stated  and  the 
reasons  against  '  reciprocity '  fully  set  forth.  To  my  great  astonish- 
ment, however,  I  find  that  Mr.  Fawcett's  arguments  are  entirely 
directed,  not  against  '  reciprocity '  of  import  duties,  as  I  understand 
the  term,  but  against  two  totally  distinct  things — '  retaliation '  to- 
wards such  foreign  countries  as  tax  our  products,  and  renewed 
'  protection '  of  our  domestic  industries — both  of  which  are  clearly 
proved  by  him,  and  are  freely  admitted  by  me,  to  be  useless  or  in- 
jurious to  ourselves.  Thus  at  p.  63  he  says :  '  If  we  desire  to  retaliate 
with  effect  upon  America  for  the  injury  which,  by  her  tariff,  she 
inflicts  on  our  commerce ;  ' — and  on  the  same  page,  *  If,  therefore,  we 
desire  to  make  the  American  people  suffer  some  of  the  same  loss  and 
inconvenience  which  they  inflict  on  our  commerce  ; ' — and  again,  at  p. 
162,  he  speaks  of  the  objection  'against  imposing  a  duty  on  some 
article  of  French  manufacture,  with  the  view  of  punishing  the 
French  for  refusing  to  renew  the  Commercial  Treaty.'  Surely  such 
expressions  as  these  which  I  have  italicised,  are  unworthy  of  an 
argumentative  work  on  political  economy  and  of  Professor  Fawcett's 
high  reputation.  The  desire  of  our  manufacturers  and  workmen  to 
enjoy  the  legitimate  benefits  of  free  trade,  and  to  be  guarded  against 
the  injury  admitted  to  be  done  to  them  by  the  arbitrary  and  un- 
certain departures  from  its  principle  by  other  nations,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  '  retaliation '  or  a  revengeful  wish  to  make 
others  suffer. 

Professor  Fawcett  also  argues,  as  it  appears  tome  very  unsoundly, 
that  because  the  import  of  goods  which  compete  with  our  manufac- 
tures is  often  comparatively  small,  therefore  the  injury  done  or  the 
distress  caused  is  proportionately  of  small  amount.  Surely  he  must 
know  that  there  is  often  a  very  narrow  margin  between  profit  and 
loss  in  manufactures,  and  that  the  importation  of  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  may  determine  the  price  at  which  a  much  larger 
quantity  must]  be  sold.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  increased 
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economy  in  working  to  the  full  power  of  a  factory  is  such,  that  the 
surplus  so  produced  may  be  advantageously  sold  at  less  than  the 
actual  cost,  owing  to  the  increased  profit  on  the  bulk  of  the  goods 
manufactured  at  a  lower  average  cost.  Foreign  manufacturers,  pro- 
tected by  import  duties  against  competition  by  us,  enjoy  practi- 
cally a  monopoly  in  their  own  countries,  and  can  secure  such  a  profit 
on  the  bulk  of  their  goods  sold  at  home  that  they  can  afford  to  under- 
sell us  with  their  surplus  stocks.  These  vary  of  course  with  varia- 
tions of  trade,  and  thus  our  manufacturers  are  at  any  time  liable  to 
great  fluctuations  of  prices  owing  to  such  importations.  It  is  a  weak 
and  miserable  answer  to  say  that  the  people  benefit  by  the  low  prices 
thus  caused  ;  for  the  great  mass  of  our  people  are  producers  as  well 
as  consumers,  and  almost  every  article  we  either  produce  or  manufac- 
ture is  subject  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  influx  of  surplus  stocks 
from  protected  countries.  There  is  no  comparison  between  the  great 
loss  and  suffering  thus  caused,  and  the  small  advantage  to  the  con- 
sumer in  an  almost  infinitesimal  and  often  temporary  lowering 
of  the  retail  price  of  goods  the  majority  of  which  are  not  prime 
necessaries  of  life. 

But  there  is  a  very  simple  mode  by  which  we  can  obtain  that 
stability  which  general  free  trade  would  give  us,  and  which,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  is  its  greatest  recommendation.  It  is,  to 
reply  to  protectionist  countries  by  putting  the  very  same  import 
duty  on  the  very  same  articles  that  they  do,  changing  our  duties  as 
they  change  theirs. 

This  will  restore  the  balance,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  be 
equivalent  to  general  free  trade.  It  may,  perhaps,  even  be  better  for 
us,  for  we  shall  get  some  revenue  from  these  duties ;  but  the  great 
thing  is,  that  we  shall  obtain  stability.  Our  capitalists  and  workmen 
will  alike  feel  that  foreign  protectionist  governments  can  no  longer 
play  upon  our  industries  as  they  please,  for  their  own  benefit.  They 
will  know  that  they  will  be  always  free  from  unfair  competition, 
while  neither  asking  nor  receiving  a  shred  of  protection  from  that 
fair  competition  of  naturally  developed  industries  which  is  alone 
compatible  with  the  principles  of  free  trade.  There  will  then  be 
every  incentive  to  exertion  in  order  to  bring  our  manufactures  up  to 
the  highest  standard,  so  that  they  may  compete  with  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  other  nations,  without  any  fear  that  when  they  have 
achieved  an  honourable  success  they  may  be  deprived  of  their  reward 
by  an  additional  weight  of  protective  duties  against  them. 

It  is  urged  against  the  advocates  of  reciprocity  that  they  are 
vague  in  their  suggested  remedies,  and,  when  asked  to  specify  their 
proposals,  c  escape  in  a  cloud  of  generalities.'  No  one  can  make  this 
charge  against  my  proposal.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  and  sufficiently 
definite.  Neither  are  Professor  Fawcett's  objections — that  *  a  policy 
of  reciprocity  is  impracticable,'  and  that,  once  embarked  on  it,  trade 
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after  trade  would  claim  protection — at  all  more  to  the  point.  Every 
trade  and  industry  would  be  treated  alike.  All  would  have  a  free 
field  and  no  favour.  And  as  regards  foreign  countries  we  should 
strictly  do  as  we  are  done  by,  and  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  no 
more.  We  should  make  no  attempt  to  injure  them  or  retaliate  on 
them,  but  should  simply  and  exactly  neutralise  their  interference  with 
free  trade  as  between  us  and  them. 

As  I  am  here  discussing  an  important  question  of  principle, 
to  which,  if  it  can  be  clearly  established,  our  practice  should 
conform,  I  am  spared  the  necessity  of  adducing  that  array'  of 
statistics  which  is  generally  made  use  of  in  arguments  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  well,  however,  to  give  one  or  two  illustrative  cases. 
Professor  Fawcett  clearly  proves,  that  the  effect  of  the  French  sugar 
bounties  is,  that  sugar  is  sold  in  England  under  its  cost  price  in 
France,  and  that  the  only  people  who  benefit  by  it  are  the  proprietors 
on  whose  land  beet-root  is  grown,  and  the  people  of  this  country,  who 
get  sugar  practically  cheaper.  He  admits,  however,  that  '  consider- 
able injury  is,  no  doubt,  inflicted  on  English  sugar  refiners  by  the 
French  being  bribed  by  their  Government  to  sell  sugar  in  the 
English  market  at  a  price  which,  without  a  State  subvention,  would 
not  prove  remunerative  ; '  but,  he  adds,  '  if  we  embark  on  the  policy 
of  protecting  a  special  trade  against  the  harm  done  to  it  by  the 
unwise  fiscal  policy  of  other  countries,  we  shall  become  involved  in  a 
labyrinth  of  commercial  restrictions,'  &c.  Surely  this  is  a  very 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  reason  why  our  home  and  colonial  sugar 
manufacture  should  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  Power.  For  if 
the  French  Government  at  any  time  and  for  any  reason  still  further 
increase  the  sugar  bounties,  they  might  completely  ruin  many  of  our 
manufacturers :  while  some  future  ministry  might  abolish  them 
altogether,  and  then,  when  fresh  capital  had  been  drawn  to  the 
manufacture,  it  might  be  again  ruined.  Are  we  to  submit  to  this, 
on  account  of  the  shibboleth  of  what  is  miscalled  '  free  trade,'  when 
the  imposition  of  an  import  duty  of  the  same  amount  as  the  bounty 
would  prevent  all  such  fluctuations  ?  By  this  course  we  should  leave 
to  France  the  full  benefit  of  her  natural  sugar-producing  capacity, 
only  taking  away  from  her  the  power  to  cause  commercial  distress  in 
our  country  and  our  colonies  by  a  course  of  action  which  is  liable  to 
unforeseen  changes  at  the  whim  of  a  minister  or  a  political  party. 
Exactly  the  same  arguments  apply  to  our  paper  manufacture,  which 
is  injured  in  the  same  way  by  foreign  export  duties  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  import  duties  on  the  manufactured  article ;  and,  on  the  true 
principles  of  free  trade,  it  is  entitled  to  have  those  duties  neutralised, 
until  the  countries  which  impose  them  think  fit  to  abolish  them 
altogether. 

In  almost  every  civilised  country,  including  our  own  colonies,  the 
people  naturally  wish  to  develope  their  own  resources  to  the  utmost ; 
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and  we  must  all  sympathise  with  this  desire.  But  as  they  have  in 
the  first  instance  to  struggle  against  old-established  industries  in 
other  countries,  the  difficulties  and  risk  are  too  great  to  attract  the 
necessary  capital,  and  they  therefore  endeavour  to  restore  the  balance 
in  their  favour  by  means  of  protective  duties,  professedly  as  a  tempo- 
rary resource  till  the  new  industry  is  well  established.  But  Professor 
Fawcett  assures  us  that,  in  the  United  States,  in  no  single  instance 
has  a  protective  duty  when  once  imposed  been  voluntarily  relinquished, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  each  case  is  made  a  ground  for  seeking,  and 
often  obtaining,  further  protection ;  and  for  about  a  century  Ameri- 
can protective  duties  have  been  constantly  increasing.  The  same 
thing  applies  more  or  less  in  the  case  of  other  civilised  nations  with 
whom  we  have  commercial  intercourse,  and  thus  all  security  for  the 
investment  of  capital  in  any  manufacture  is  taken  away  from  our 
people.  Whether  in  our  mineral  products  or  our  hardware,  our 
cotton,  paper,  silk,  or  sugar,  or  any  other  of  the  thousand  industries 
on  which  the  prosperity  of  our  producers  and  workers  depends,  all 
alike  are  subject  to  periodical  floods  of  the  surplus  stocks  of  other 
countries,  from  whose  markets  we  are  shut  out  by  protective  and 
generally  prohibitive  duties. 

The  advantage  to  foreign  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
having  an  open  market  for  their  surplus  goods,  while  they  are  them- 
selves protected  from  competition,  is  so  obvious  and  so  great,  that, 
instead  of  our  example  having  any  tendency  to  make  them  follow  in 
our  steps,  it  really  becomes  a  premium  to  them  to  continue  their 
system  of  exclusion.  They  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  free  trade, 
we  all  the  disadvantages  of  protection.  Internal  competition  keeps 
down  prices  in  a  protected  country  to  a  fair  standard,  and  thus  the 
consumers  do  not  materially  suffer ;  while  the  free  market  we  offer 
for  surplus  stocks  gives  to  the  manufacturers  the  great  advantage  of 
utilising  their  plant  and  machinery  to  its  full  extent,  and  thus  working 
with  a  maximum  of  economy.  Our  boasted  freedom  of  trade,  on  the 
other  hand,  consists  in  our  being  shut  out  of  half  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  in  being  further  handicapped  by  the  irregular  influx  of  sur- 
plus stocks  which  foreign  manufacturers  are  (in  the  words  of  Professor 
Fawcett)  '  bribed  to  sell  us  under  cost  price ! '  How  differently  do 
we  act  when  there  is  a  suspicion  of  prison-manufactured  goods  com- 
peting with  those  of  regular  traders  !  The  representations  of  those 
traders  are  always  listened  to  with  respect  by  our  Government,  and 
it  is  invariably  admitted  that  they  have  a  genuine  case  of  grievance. 
They  are  never  told  that  the  people  benefit,  and  therefore  they  must 
suffer  :  that  prison  mats  and  brooms  can  be  sold  at  least  a  penny  in 
the  shilling  lower  than  the  usual  prices,  and  that  the  public  must 
not  be  deprived  of  this  advantage,  even  though  mat  and  broom 
makers  starve.  Yet  this  is  the  very  argument  used  (and  almost  the 
only  argument)  in  favour  of  our  present  system.  The  public  (or  a 
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section  of  it)  get  iron,  and  silk,  and  paper,  and  cotton,  and  sugar 
fractionally  cheaper,  owing  to  the  influx  of  foreign-manufactured 
goods  sold  under  cost  price ;  therefore  the  manufacturers  of  all  these 
goods,  and  the  large  proportion  of  our  population  who  are  engaged 
directly  or  indirectly  in  such  manufactures,  must  alike  suffer.  The 
weakness  of  this  argument  has  already  been  exposed,  while  its  in- 
consistency, cruelty,  and  selfishness  are  no  less  obvious. 

I  have  now,  as  I  believe,  pointed  out  a  mode  of  action  which  we 
may,  as  free  traders,  consistently  adopt ;  which  will  satisfy  all  the 
just  claims  of  our  manufacturers  and  workmen ;  which  will  give 
stability  to  our  industries,  and  inspire  confidence  in  our  capitalists ;  and 
which,  by  neutralising  the  effects  of  the  protectionist  policy  of  other 
countries,  will  place  us  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  position  we 
should  occupy  were  they  all  to  become  free  traders.  I  have  shown, 
that  as  long  as  we  continue  our  present  course  of  action  we  really 
offer  them  the  strongest  inducements  to  continue,  or  even  to  extend, 
their  present  policy  of  protection ;  while  it  is  evident  that  if  we 
simply  neutralise  every  step  they  take  in  this  direction,  they  will 
have  no  motive,  so  far  as  regards  us,  for  continuing  such  a  system. 
Arguments  in  favour  of  free  trade  will  then  have  fair  play,  since  they 
will  not  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  bribe  our  policy  now  offers 
them  to  uphold  protection. 

The  objections  that  I  anticipate  to  my  plan  are :  first,  that  it  is 
too  complex,  as  it  would  compel  us  to  adopt  as  against  each  country 
its  own  tariff,  however  cumbersome ;  secondly,  that  it  would  not 
satisfy  those  who  now  ask  for  another  kind  of  reciprocity  in  the  shape 
of  special  protective  duties  ;  thirdly,  that  it  would  diminish  our  com- 
merce ;  and,  fourthly,  that  it  would  be  systematically  evaded,  and  is 
therefore  impracticable. 

As  to  its  complexity,  I  reply  that  it  would  really  be  the  most 
simple  of  all  tariffs,  since  it  would  be  determined  by  one  self-adjusting 
principle.  The  fact  that  the  various  lists  of  duties  imposed  by  foreign 
nations  would  be  lengthy,  is  really  of  no  importance  whatever.  When 
alphabetically  arranged,  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  find  one  item  among 
a  thousand  than  it  is  among  five  hundred.  It  may  also  be  said  that 
we  could  not  ascertain  in  many  cases  what  the  foreign  duties  really 
are,  owing  to  the  complications  introduced  by  bounties,  drawbacks, 
and  various  kinds  of  imposts  distinct  from  the  nominal  import  duty. 
But  if  we  could  not  precisely  estimate  the  amount  of  protection  af- 
forded in  every  case,  we  certainly  could  do  so  approximately ;  and  we 
might  trust  to  our  consuls  and  our  custom-house  officials  to  arrive  at 
a  sufficiently  accurate  estimate. 

If  my  proposal  should  not  at  first  satisfy  the  present  demand  of 
our  manufacturers  for  reciprocity,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  that  does 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  proposal  itself,  which  has  to  be  judged  by 
the  rules  of  logic,  common  sense,  and  expediency.  I  put  it  forward 
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as  being  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  essential  spirit  of  free  trade ; 
as  a  principle  of  action  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  protec- 
tion in  any  form,  since  its  whole  purport  and  effect  is  to  neutralise 
all  attempts  at  a  protectionist  policy  by  other  countries.  Argument 
and  example  have  alike  failed  to  influence  them,  but  a  check-mate  of 
this  kind  may  have  a  different  result.  . 

As  to  the  third  objection  I  maintain,  that  commerce  exists,  or 
ought  to  exist,  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  not  the  nation  for  the  good 
of  commerce.  If  I  have  shown  that  the  system  of  strict  and  detailed 
reciprocity  here  proposed  would  give  us  the  most  important  of  the 
benefits  and  blessings  of  free  trade,  and  would  thus  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  our  entire  industrial  population,  I  need  not  concern  myself  to 
show  that  a  section  of  the  community  which  may  have  gained  by  the 
present  false  and  one-sided  policy  will  suffer  no  inconvenience 
should  that  policy  be  changed ;  for  such  arguments  have  always  been 
put  aside  as  irrelevant  when  free-trade  principles  have  been  at  issue. 

To  the  fourth  objection,  that  our  reciprocal  duties  would  be  evaded 
by  passing  goods  through  countries  whtere  they  were  allowed  free  entry, 
I  reply,  that  the  duty  might  be  levied  on  each  article  as  being  the 
product  of  a  certain  country,  from  whatever  port  it  was  shipped  to 
us.  In  most  cases  our  custom-house  experts  would  at  once  be  able  to 
say  where  the  article  was  manufactured,  and  we  might  further  protect 
ourselves  by  requiring  satisfactory  proof  (such  as  a  certificate  from 
the  manufacturer)  that  it  was  really  the  product  of  the  country  from 
whose  port  it  was  shipped,  in  order  to  be  admitted  duty-free.  Even 
if  we  should  be  occasionally  cheated,  I  cannot  see  that  this  is  a  valid 
objection  against  adopting  a  sound  and  beneficial  course  of  action. 

I  have  carefully  spared  my  readers  figures  and  statistics,  but  for 
those  who  wish  to  see  how  these  apply  to  the  questions  here  raised,  I 
may  recommend  Sir  Edward  Sullivan's  volume  on  Protection  to 
Native  Industry,  and  Captain  Halford  Thompson's  pamphlet  on  The 
Effects  of  Free  Trade  without  Reciprocity. 

ALFRED  K.  WALLACE. 
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COUNT  LEO    TOLSTOY'S   NOVELS. 


TOWARDS  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  there  appeared  in  the  Russian 
magazine  Sovremennik,  several  articles  which  attracted  great  atten- 
tion, so  vivid  were  the  pictures  drawn  in  them  of  the  scenes  witnessed, 
the  life  led,  by  the  defenders  of  Sebastopol.  From  their  pages  might 
be  gained  a  clear  idea  of  what  went  on  within  the  lines  of  that  be- 
leaguered city,  then  the  centre  point  of  all  Russian  hopes  and  fears ; 
of  the  fierce  excitement,  and  at  the  same  time  the  terrible  monotony 
of  the  siege,  and  of  the  effect  which  they  produced  upon  the  minds 
of  the  men  who  were  straining  their  energies  to  the  utmost  to  with- 
stand the  banded  invaders  of  Holy  Russia.  In  the  year  1856  they 
were  published  as  a  separate  volume,  under  the  title  of  Voennuie 
Razskazai  (or  War  Sketches),  and  soon  made  widely  known  the  name 
of  their  author,  Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  then  in  his  eight-and-twentieth 
year.  The  military  censor,  whose  permission  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain,  was  by  no  means  enthusiastic  in  their  favour.  And  he  was  a 
difficult  personage  to  persuade,  for  he  was  a  very  deaf  old  general, 
and,  when  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  anything,  he  was  wont  to  lay 
aside  his  ear-trumpet,  and  thus  cut  himself  off  from  the  world  of 
argument.  Several  passages  in  the  description  of  siege-life  in  Sebas- 
topol were  not  to  his  taste.  For  instance,  in  one  admirable  scene  a 
group  of  soldiers  was  depicted,  attempting  to  relieve  their  dulness 
by  means  of  literature.  Crouching  in  a  corner  at  night,  they  had 
stuck  a  light  on  the  end  of  a  bayonet,  and  one  of  them  read  aloud  to 
the  others  from  a  grimy  little  volume  of  skazki,  or  fairy  tales.  The 
idea  of  soldiers  reading  such  childish  trash  displeased  the  general. 
Here  was  an  opportunity,  he  cried,  of  recommending  to  the  army  useful 
literature.  Why  did  not  the  author  represent  the  men  as  listening 
to  a  sound  work  which  should  point  out  to  them  the  merits  of 
military  discipline  and  organisation  ?  However,  the  book  was 
steered  sagely  between  censorial  shoals,  and  arrived  safely  in  the 
haven  of  popularity.  The  author  became  famous,  especially  after 
the  publication,  also  in  1856,  of  his  romance  Dyetsvo  i  Otrochestvo 
{Childhood  and  Youth) ;  a  most  interesting  record  of  Russian 
family  life,  rich  in  poetic  descriptions  of  nature,  and  full  of  very 
remarkable  studies  of  the  first  movements  and  gradual  development 
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of  thought  and  feeling  in  youthful  minds.     As  it  has  been  translated 
into  English,  there  is  no  occasion  to  dwell  upon  it  at  length.     And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  another  of  his  romances,  which  has  been 
recently  translated  by  Mr.  Schuyler,  The  Cossacks  ;  a  work  also  full 
of  poetic  colouring,  and  highly  prized  in  Eussia  as  giving  an  idea  of 
the  free,  unconventional  life  led  by  the  vigorous  borderers  whom  it 
describes.      To  the  Russian  mind  there   is  a  charm  which  we  are 
scarcely  fitted  to  appreciate  aright  in  the  picture  of  Marianka,  the 
young  Cossack  maiden,  who  disdains  the  allurements  of  civilised  life, 
and  prefers  to  worldly  advantages  the  society  of  her  strong,  brave,  but 
somewhat  brutal,  Cossack  lover.     Of  these  two  books  English  readers 
can  judge  for  themselves.     But  with  Count  Tolstoy's  more  recent  and 
more  ambitious  novels  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  become  acquainted, 
for  they  have  not  been  translated  into  any  familiar  tongue.     In  one 
of  these,  Voina  i  Mir  (War  and  Peace),  he  has  drawn  a  series  of 
pictures  of  Russia,  military  and  domestic,  as  it  appeared  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  especially  at  the  period  when 
it  bore  up  against  the  tremendous  shock  of  Napoleon's  invasion,  and 
changed  the  course   of   European   history.      In   the   other,   Anna 
Karenina,  he  has  taken  as  his  subject  society  as  it  exists  at  the 
present   day    in    Russian   aristocratic  circles,    combining    with   his 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  life  now  led  by  the  upper  classes,  a  series 
of  subtle  studies  of  an  erring  woman's  heart.     Neither  of  these  works 
seems  likely  to  be  translated  into  English.     Among  other  deterrent 
causes  may  be  mentioned  their  length.      War  and  Peace,  for  instance, 
contains  more  than  1,800  large  pages  !     It  may,  therefore,  be  worth 
while  to  attempt  a  summary  of  their  stories,  or  at  least  of  that  of  the 
earlier  and  the  more  generally  interesting  of  the  two.     That  they 
have  many  merits  may  be  considered  as  proved  by  the  unanimous 
and  enthusiastic  consent  of  Russian  readers  in  their  favour.     But  it 
is  as  impossible  to  do  justice  to  a  romance  by  giving  an  outline  of 
its  story,  as  it  would  be  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  a  Bird  of  Paradise 
by  exhibiting  its  skeleton.     Still,  in  default  of  a  stuffed  specimen,  to 
which  a  translation  of  a  work  of  fiction  may  generally  be  compared, 
a  skeleton  may  do  good  service  when  intelligently  surveyed.     But 
of  many  of  the  chief  merits  of  Count  Tolstoy's  striking  pictures  of 
War  and  Peace  no  just  opinion  can  possibly  be  conveyed ;  it  would 
be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  do  more  than  to  call  attention  to 
them.     Out  of  a  great  mass  of  small  details  he  carefully  composes  an 
admirable  picture.     Once  begin  to  suppress  details,  and  the  picture 
gradually  fades  away.    We  may  take  as  instances  the  lifelike  scene  of 
an  artillery  contest  early  in  the  book,  in  which  the  busy  young  officer, 
Tushin,  and  the  gunners  who  obey  his  orders,  are  brought  before  the 
reader's  eye  with  wonderful  force  and  clearness ;  and  the  descriptions 
of  Moscow,  teeming  with  life  and  energy  when  the  invasion  began, 
deserted  and  as  though  dead  when  the  invaders  looked  down  upon  it 
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from  the  Sparrow  Hills,  and  Napoleon  vainly  waited  for  deputations 
of  '  Boyars.'  Still  more  impossible  is  it  to  give  an  idea  of  the  keen 
insight  shown  by  the  author  in  his  slight  but  true  analyses  of  peasant 
and  soldier  character,  or  in  his  fuller  delineations  of  the  changes 
wrought  by  time  and  fortune  in  the  minds  of  the  principal  actors  on 
his  stage. 

Whether  he  will  produce  any  other  really  great  work  seems  to  be 
uncertain  ;  for,  like  most  Russians,  except  those  who  sway  the  diplo- 
macy and  other  foreign  relations  of  the  empire,  he  is  apt  to  change 
his  plans  freely.  At  one  time  he  devoted  himself  to  primary  educa- 
tion, produced  reading  and  writing  books,  and  took  under  his  personal 
protection  the  instruction  of  the  young  rustics  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  estate  of  Yasnaya  Polyana,  in  the  government  of  Tula.  His 
opinion  that  children  should  be  taught  what  they  liked,  when  they 
liked,  and  that  education  should  be  made  attractive  instead  of 
repulsive,  was  at  first  hailed  with  enthusiasm ;  but  whether  it  was 
that  the  young  barbarians  at  play  were  too  demonstrative,  or  that 
their  parents  thought  that  they  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
work,  or  merely  that  the  young  master  tired  of  his  employment,  from 
some  reason  or  other — or  perhaps  from  no  reason  at  all,  as  often 
occurs  in  Russia — the  new  educational  experiment  came  to  an  end. 

Novel-writing  was  at  least  found  more  productive  of  practical 
result  than  pedagogical  philanthropy.  Anna  Karenina,  which  only 
recently  appeared  in  a  complete  form,  after  a  long  periodical  appear- 
ance in  the  Russky  Vyestnik,  is  said  to  have  brought  to  its  author 
more  money  than  any  other  Russian  work  ever  produced;  and  a 
large  pecuniary  harvest  was  produced  by  War  and  Peace,  which  was 
published  in  1868. 


Pierre  Bezukhof,  the  most  interesting,  though  not  at  first  sight 
the  most  attractive,  of  the  three  heroes  of  War  and  Peace,  was  in 
many  respects  a  typical  Russian.  Good-humoured,  soft-hearted,  well- 
meaning,  emotional,  indolent,  and  all  but  destitute  of  moral  back- 
bone, he  was  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long,  except  in  so  far 
as  that  he  always  remained  true  to  the  natural  kindliness  of  his 
disposition.  Among  other  weak  points  in  the  Russian  character 
seems  to  be  an  incapacity  to  recognise  the  advantage  of  telling  the 
truth,  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  plighted  word.  The  tendency  to 
colour  or  distort  statements  is  closely  connected  in  many  instances 
•with  the  fervid  imagination  of  a  poetic  temperament,  or  the  desire 
to  please  of  an  amiable  disposition ;  the  fracture  of  a  promise  is 
more  often  due  to  a  childlike  forgetfulness  than  to  any  deliberate 
intention  to  play  false.  In  the  very  outset  of  the  present  story  Pierre 
is  described  as  giving  his  word  of  honour  not  to  go  to  a  party  to 
which  he  had  been  invited  by  the  dissipated  young  Prince  Anatole 
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Kuragine.     But  no  sooner  does  he  find  himself  alone  than  a  desire  to 
go  to  it  arises  within  his  mind. 

And  there  immediately  came  into  his  head  the  thought  that  his  plighted  word 
was  of  no  consequence,  because  before  he  gave  it  he  had  also  given  his  word  to 
Anatole  to  go  to  him ;  and  he  ended  by  thinking  that  all  these  plighted  words 
•were  mere  conventional  ideas,  not  having  the  least  definite  meaning,  especially  when 
a  man  considers  that  on  the  morrow  he  may  either  die  or  else  meet  with  something 
or  other  so  extraordinary  that  honour  and  dishonour  will  no  longer  exist  for  him. 

So  off  he  drove  to  his  friend's  house.  On  arriving  there  he  found 
that  an  officer  named  Dolokhof,  a  man  renowned  as  a  hard  drinker, 
a  gambler,  and  a  duellist,  had  made  a  bet  with  an  English  traveller 
that  he  would  drink  off  a  bottle  of  rum  at  a  single  draught,  sitting 
on  the  sill  of  a  window  which  looked  down  from  a  great  height  upon 
the  street,  with  his  legs  hanging  outside,  and  without  holding  on  to 
anything  but  the  bottle  with  his  hands.  Pierre,  after  having  drunk 
freely,  looked  on  in  silence  while  the  feat  was  accomplished.  Poised 
on  the  sill,  Dolokhof  placed  the  bottle  to  his  lips.  Slowly  it  tilted 
upwards.  After  a  time  a  shudder  ran  through  his  whole  body.  One 
of  his  hands  rose  as  if  about  to  seize  hold  of  the  window  frame.  Then 
a  pause,  and  the  bottle  was  empty  and  Dolokhof  standing  safely  in 
the  room.  Pierre  rushed  forward,  called  for  a  fresh  bottle,  and  was 
eager  to  perform  the  feat  himself.  With  difficulty  did  his  friends 
induce  him  to  give  up  the  idea,  and  join  instead  in  the  less 
hazardous  amusement  of  tying  together  a  tame  bear  and  a  police- 
man, and  ducking  them  in  the  river ;  a  freak  for  which  Pierre  was 
sent  away  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  Dolokhof  was  reduced  to  the 
ranks. 

Pierre's  next  folly  was  to  get  married.  Helena  Kuragine  was 
beautiful  exceedingly,  with  the  loveliest  shoulders  ever  seen ;  but  her 
father  had  tried  to  cheat  Pierre  out  of  his  rich  inheritance,  her 
brothers,  though  good  boon-companions,  were  certain  to  prove  objec- 
tionable relatives,  and  about  her  own  character  scandals  had  been 
whispered  in  Pierre's  ears.  He  came  to  the  wise  conclusion  that  she 
would  be  a  most  unsuitable  wife,  and  that  he  had  better  seek  safety 
in  flight.  But  then  he  glanced  at  her  beautiful  shoulders,  and 
remained.  At  length  her  father  said  to  himself :  '  This  must  come 
to  an  end :  I  am  a  parent ; '  and  arranged  that  after  a  party  on 
the  occasion  of  Helena's  birthday,  she  and  Pierre  should  be  left  alone 
together  in  a  small  boudoir,  the  other  guests  having  taken  leave. 
After  a  while  he  sent  his  wife  to  see  how  the  courtship  was  progressing. 
She  reported  that  all  was  just  as  usual,  that  is  to  say,  Pierre  was 
admiring  Helena  through  his  spectacles  (for  he  was  short-sighted), 
but  not  proposing.  The  father  frowned,  threw  back  his  head,  and 
with  decided  steps  strode  into  the  boudoir.  On  arriving  there,  his 
face  assumed  such  an  unusually  majestic  appearance  that  Pierre  was 
frightened,  and  timidly  stood  up. 
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'  Glory  be  to  God  ! '  cried  the  prince.  '  My  wife  lias  told  me  everything.'  He 
threw  one  arm  round  Pierre,  the  other  round  his  daughter.  '  My  friend — Helena ! 
I  am  very,  very  glad.'  His  voice  shook.  '  I  loved  your  father.  And  she  will 
make  a  good  wife.  God  bless  you  both  ! '  He  again  embraced  his  daughter  and 
then  Pierre,  and  kissed  him.  Actual  tears  bedewed  his  cheeks.  '  Princess  !  come 
here ! '  he  cried.  Helena's  mother  came,  and  she  cried  too.  Pierre  was  kissed, 
and  he  kissed  repeatedly  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Helena.  After  a  while  he  and 
she  were  again  left  alone.  '  All  this  was  to  be/  thought  Pierre, '  and  could  not 
possibly  be  otherwise.  So  there's  no  use  in  asking  if  it  is  good  or  bad.'  .  .  . 
*  Helena  ! '  said  he  aloud,  and  stopped  short.  '  There's  some  proper  thing  to  say  in 
such  cases,'  he  thought ;  but  he  could  not  anyhow  remember  what  was  the  proper 
thing  to  say.  He  looked  into  her  face.  She  came  closer  to  him.  Her  cheeks 
flushed.  '  Ah ! '  she  said,  '  take  off  these — these  things ; '  pointing  to  his 
spectacles. 

His  marriage  proved  a  failure,  though  Pierre  did  not  for  some 
time  acknowledge  the  fact  even  to  himself.  But  at  length  he  found 
that  Dolokhof,  whose  courage  in  the  field  had  in  the  meanwhile 
obtained  his  pardon,  was  always  haunting  his  house  and  paying 
attention  to  his  wife.  Grave  rumours  as  to  her  conduct  reached  his 
ears.  An  anonymous  letter  contained  definite  charges.  Bitter 
thoughts  rose  within  Pierre's  heart,  stirring  up  hatred  towards 
Dolokhof,  with  whom  at  last  he  took  an  opportunity  of  quarrelling 
at  a  banquet.  A  duel  followed.  On  a 'foggy  morning  Pierre  and 
Dolokhof  met  in  a  forest  near  Moscow.  The  combatants  were  to 
approach  a  barrier  and  fire  when  they  pleased.  Pierre,  who  was  no 
shot,  fired  first,  and  when  he  saw  his  enemy  fall  was  horrified,  and 
rushed  forward  to  see  if  he  was  hurt.  But  Dolokhof  sternly  ordered 
him  back  to  the  barrier,  and  then,  painfully  sitting  up,  and  having 
cooled  his  hot  lips  with  snow,  fired.  '  Missed  ! '  he  exclaimed,  as  the 
bullet  flew  past  harmlessly,  and  then  fell  back  fainting  on  the  snow, 
to  be  conveyed  with  difficulty  to  the  home  of  his  devoted  mother, 
whose  opinion  was  that  her  son  was  '  too  noble  and  pure-hearted  for 
this  evil  world  of  ours.'  The  duel  was  followed  by  an  explanation 
between  Helena  and  her  justly  irritated  husband.  With  a  certain 
quiet  majesty  she  came  into  his  study  robed  in  white,  the  plaits  of 
her  splendid  hair  twice  coiled  like  a  diadem  around  her  beautifully 
shaped  head,  her  features  calm,  but  a  line  of  anger  marking  her 
marble  brow.  Accustomed  to  rule,  she  was  prepared  to  reprimand 
him  into  his  usual  submission.  For  his  intellect  was  duller  than  hers. 
He  was  by  no  means  her  equal  in  a  conflict  of  wits  ;  but  physically 
of  great  strength,  and  the  inheritor  from  his  father  of  a  vast  store 
of  latent  wrath,  he  was  not  a  spouse  to  be  driven  too  far  by  a  sharp- 
tongued  wife,  and  this  is  how  the  interview  ended. 

'  We  had  better  separate,'  he  said  in  a  broken  voice. 

'  Separate,  if  you  like  ;  but  only  if  you  assign  me  a  competence/  said  Helena. 
'  Separate  !  What  have  they  been  scaring  him  about  ?  ' 

Pierre  leaped  from  his  couch,  and  rushed  towards  her,  trembling  with  rage. 
4 1  will  kill  you/  he  cried  ;  and,  tearing  from  a  table  a  marble  slab,  made  a  step 
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towards  her  and  threatened  her  with  it.  Over  Helena's  face  came  a  look  of  fear. 
She  screamed,  and  darted  on  one  side.  His  father's  nature  had  declared  itself  in 
him.  Pierre  became  conscious  of  the  seductive  charm  of  mad  rage.  He  flung 
down  the  slab  and  broke  it  in  pieces.  Then  with  wide  open  arms  approaching  her, 
he  cried  '  Begone  ! '  with  so  terrible  a  voice  that  the  cry  was  heard  over  the  whole 
frightened  house.  God  only  knows  what  Pierre  would  have  done  at  that  moment, 
if  Helena  had  not  fled  from  the  room. 

Having  separated  from  his  wife,  for  whose  considerable  expenses . 
he  made  ample  provision,  Pierre  set  out  for  St.  Petersburg.  On  the 
way  he  had  to  spend  a  night  at  the  Torjok  post-house,  where  he  met 
a  stranger,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  long  conversation.  His 
new  acquaintance  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  all  his  troubles, 
especially  the  fact  that  he  found  himself  drifting  as  it  were  on  a 
stormy  sea,  without  compass,  cable,  or  guiding  star.  The  stranger 
urged  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  and, 
in  order  to  do  so,  to  become  like  himself — a  freemason.  And  as 
the  unaccustomed  words  fell  upon  his  ears,  Pierre  seemed  to  see  the 
dark  sky  grow  clear,  and  the  raging  waves  to  be  stilled,  and  in  upon 
his  feverish  heart  stole  a  rapturous  calm.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
St.  Petersburg  he  applied  for  admission  among  the  freemasons,  not 
yet  a  forbidden  body  in  Kussia  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  become  one 
of  their  number,  he  set  out  for  his  estates  in  the  south,  in  order 
that  he  might  there  carry  out  the  teaching  of  the  society.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  constantly  troubled  with  inward  questionings  as  to  the 
end  and  aim  of  life  in  general  and  of  his  own  life  in  particular, 
and  whenever  he  had  tried  to  read  the  problems  of  existence  by 
means  of  light  from  on  high,  doubt  threw  over  the  whole  its  dark 
shade,  and  the  secret  remained  unsolved  and  insatiable.  But  now 
not  a  trace  of  doubt  or  depression  remained  on  his  mind.  The 
past  and  its  errors  lay  behind  him.  He  could  look  forward  to  a 
happy  and  virtuous  future,  in  which  he  would  devote  himself  to  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  his  brethren  on  earth.  His  first  care,  on 
reaching  his  home  in  the  country  near  Kief,  was  to  call  together  his 
stewards  and  bailiffs  and  acquaint  them  with  his  new  plans  of  re- 
form. His  serfs,  he  told  them,  were  to  be  emancipated  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  meanwhile  their  lot  was  to  be  ameliorated,  corporal 
punishments  were  to  be  abolished,  compulsory  labour  was  to  be 
lightened,  women  who  had  babes  at  the  breast  were  not  to  be  called 
upon  to  work  in  the  fields,  and  schools  were  to  be  built  for  the 
children  and  hospitals  for  the  sick.  His  stewards  of  course  promised 
obedience,  but  they  all  wondered  greatly  at  his  strange  talk.  Some 
thought  he  was  discontented  with  them,  and  were  frightened ;  others 
secretly  chuckled  over  his  remarks.  The  cleverest  among  them  listened 
with  attention,  but  considered  one  thing  only — how  to  carry  out  their 
own  private  ends  under  the  pretence  of  executing  his  commands. 
The  winter  went  by,  but  in  spite  of  all  Pierre's  wishes  the  work  of 
emancipation  could  not,  for  pecuniary  reasons  put  forward  by  the 
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chief  steward,  be  carried  out.  In  other  respects,  however,  his  com- 
mands were  apparently  obeyed,  and  he  was  tolerably  well  satisfied. 
Only  his  former  habits  began  to  resume  their  ancient  sway.  Dinners, 
balls,  breakfasts,  and  other  festivities  once  more  occupied  his  thoughts 
for  days  and  even  weeks  together.  He  felt  with  compunction  that 
neither  virtue  nor  death  were  topics  as  delightful  to  dwell  upon 
as  they  ought  to  be  to  a  conscientious  mason.  He  could  only  console 
himself  by  thinking  that  he  truly  loved  his  neighbours  and  spent 
his  money  freely. 

In  the  spring  of  1807  he  left  his  country  house  and  went  back  to 
St.  Petersburg.  On  the  way  thither  he  made  a  species  of  progress 
through  his  estates,  in  order  to  see  how  his  schemes  were  working, 
and  what  was  the  actual  condition  of  the  common  people  whom  Grod 
had  entrusted  to  him,  and  whose  lot  he  so  earnestly  wished  to 
improve.  His  agent  took  care  that  he  should  be  satisfied.  Pierre 
found  himself  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  His  appetite  for  virtuous 
action  appeased,  he  felt  comfortable  and  at  peace  with  the  world, 
like  one  who  after  keen  hunger  has  enjoyed  a  good  dinner.  The  soft 
springtide  air,  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scenes  through  which  he 
passed,  contributed  to  his  happiness.  Everywhere,  also,  the  peasants 
flocked  around  him  to  testify  with  smiles  their  gratitude  for  his 
benevolence.  Here  the  villagers  brought  him  bread  and  salt  and  a 
holy  picture  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  asked  leave  to  make  at  their 
own  cost  an  addition  to  the  parish  church  as  a  mark  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  his  kindness.  There  a  group  of  women  with  babes  at 
'the  breast  thanked  him  in  holiday  attire  for  having  freed  them 
from  field  labour.  At  another  village  he  was  met  by  a  procession, 
the  priest  heading  it  with  a  holy  cross,  surrounded  by  the  children 
for  whom  their  lord's  charity  had  provided  religious  and  secular 
education.  On  every  estate  might  be  seen  at  a  little  distance  the 
walls  of  the  hospitals  and  schools  which  had  been  erected  at  his 
expense.  Pierre  was  a  little  confused  by  the  greetings  he  received, 
but  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  was  pleased.  The  agent  had  been 
careful  to  avoid  anything  that  would  have  shocked  his  master's 
taste.  No  sumptuous  entertainments  were  offered,  no  unmeaning 
expenses  incurred.  Only  those  expressions  of  feeling  were  allowed 
which  plainly  united  religion  and  gratitude.  Pierre  proceeded  tran- 
quilly on  his  way,  little  knowing  that  the  addition  to  the  church  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  which  he  was  told  was  to  be  erected  in  his 
honour  by  the  commune,  had  been  determined  on  long  before  by  a 
few  rich  peasants,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  villagers  were  in  a  de- 
plorable condition ;  that  the  women  who  had  been  freed  from  labour 
in  his  fields  were  on  that  account  much  worse  off  than  they  had 
been  before;  and  that  the  children  who  came  out  with  the  priest 
to  thank  him  for  their  education  were  most  unwillingly  sent  to 
school  by  their  afflicted  parents,  or  were  ransomed  by  them  at  high 
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prices  from  the  priest's  hated  clutch.  Nor  did  he  know  that  where 
his  agent  told  him  that  the  dues  had  been  lightened  the  peasants 
had  really  been  called  upon  to  pay  more  for  that  agent's  benefit  ; 
that  where  the  walls  of  school  or  hospital  gleamed  amid  trees,  too 
often  nothing  but  walls  existed  or  were  likely  to  exist.  He  arrived 
in  a  happy  state  of  mind  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  wrote  rapturously 
to  his  introducer  to  freemasonry,  saying  to  himself  the  while,  4  How 
easy  is  it  to  do  so  much  good  !  How  little  we  trouble  ourselves  about 
it!'  Only,  to  his  surprise,  what  he  had  done  met  with  no  com- 
mendation from  the  lips  of  his  most  intimate  friend,  Prince  Andrew 
Bolkonsky,  when  he  talked  the  matter  over  with  him. 


Andrew  Bolkonsky  and  his  father  were  typical   representatives 
of  two    generations   among  the    higher   Russian    nobility    at    the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.     The  old   man  haughty,  stern, 
dictatorial,  maintaining  in  his  person  somewhat  of  the  patriarchal 
majesty  of  the  old  Boyar.     The  younger  fully  conscious  of  his  own 
aristocratic  position,  and  ready  enough  to  look  down  upon  officers  far 
superior  to  him  in  military  rank,  over  whom  '  a  certain  unwritten 
law'  gave   him   a   tacitly   recognised  advantage;    but  discontented 
with  himself,  and  the  life  he  led,  and  even  the  laws  of  the  universe 
in  general,  deeply  affected  by  that  vague  longing  for  change,  that 
weariness  of  existence,  that  incapacity  for  healthy  enjoyment  to  which 
Russian  natures  are  specially  liable  when  purely  sensual  enjoyments 
cease  to  give  delight.     But  no  doubts  as  to  himself  or  the  little  world 
of  which   he   formed   the   all-important   centre  ever  disturbed  the 
dignity  of  the  old  prince's  gnarled  mind.     And  there  were  no  limits 
to  the  terror  which  he  inspired  among  his  dependants,  and  even  in 
the  mind  of  his  daughter  Marya,  whose  love  for  her  father,  although 
in  most  respects  perfect,  was  utterly  unable  to  cast  out  fear.     Every 
morning,  even  when  she  had  reached  her  twentieth  year,  he  gave  her 
lessons  in  algebra  and  geometry  ;  and  daily,  before  entering  his  study, 
did  she  timidly  pause  awhile  in  the  anteroom,  and  utter  a  heartfelt 
prayer  that  the  interview  might  pass  off  favourably.     The  life  she 
led  was  in  reality  a  dreary  one,  but  she  found  in  religion  a  conso- 
lation  in   which  her  brother  did  not  share.     His  levity  when  she 
spoke  of  sacred  things  was  very  painful  to  her,  but  she  always  hoped 
that  he  would  be  brought  round  to  the  truth,  especially  after  he, 
before  going  off  to  the  wars,  had  accepted,  and  promised  to  wear, 
an  icona   or  holy  picture.      'Even   against   thy  will  He  will  have 
mercy  on  thee,  and  save  thee,  and  turn  thee  to  Himself,  for  in  Him 
alone  are  truth  and  peace,'  said  she  with  a  voice  trembling  from 
emotion  as  she  held  up  before  him  an  old  dark  portrait  of  the  Saviour, 
and  besought  him  never  to  part  with  it.     When  her  father  was  more 
than   ordinarily  morose,   and   her   hopes  of  any  earthly  enjoyment 
became  fainter  than  usual,    she    betook    herself  for   solace   to   the 
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society   of  '  (rod's    people,'  the  pilgrims  who    spent    their  lives    in 
roaming  from  one  Eussian  shrine  to  another.      With  them  she  could 
talk  of  higher  subjects  than    the   trivial  cares   or  pleasures  which 
occupied  the  minds   of  her  ordinary  acquaintances.     Their  life  ap- 
peared to  her  to  be  an   ideal  existence ;    to   cast  aside   all  earthly 
cares,  and,  without  any  thought  as  to  the  morrow  and  its  baser  needs, 
to  wander  on  foot,  in  coarse  raiment,  from  spot  to  spot  suggestive 
of  the  highest  thoughts  and  feelings,  doing  harm  to  none,  but  ever 
praying  for  all,  as  well  for  those  who  refuse  hospitality  as  for  those 
who  grant  it  freely.     And  gradually  the  wish  to  do  likewise  entered 
into  her  mind,  and  piece  by  piece  she  provided  herself  with  pilgrim's 
attire,  and   looked   forward  to   the    day  when  she  too  would    cut 
herself  adrift  from  the  cumbrous  impediments  of  ordinary  life,  and 
go  forth  to  seek  salvation  with  prayer  and  fasting.     In  her  reveries 
she  often  pictured  herself  slowly  moving  along  the  dusty  road,  the 
black  handkerchief  tied  around  her  head,  the  coarse  bast  shoes  on 
her  feet,  the  pilgrim's  staff  in  her  hand,  the  wallet  for  provisions  by 
her  side,  free  from  care  and  envy  and  ambition  and  human  love,, 
passing   from   one  saint's  resting-place   to    that  of  another,  till  at 
last  the  home   should   be   reached  where   there  would  be  no  more 
weariness  or  sorrow,  only  eternal  rest  and  bliss.     But  then  she  would 
remember  her  father's  lonely  old  age,  and  the  carefully-to-be-guarded 
innocence  of  a  little  nephew,  and  she  would  feel  that  she  could  not 
yet  tear  herself  from  them.     Then  she  would  [weep  bitterly,  fearing 
that  she  loved  them  better  than  God. 

Her  brother  Andrew  had  been  left  a  widower,  after  a  year  of 
married  life,  with  one  child.  The  early  death  of  his  young  wife  had 
added  to  his  constitutional  melancholy,  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  military  and  political  life  he  was  conscious  of  a  want  of  interest 
in  the  stirring  events  in  which  he  took  part,  the  exciting  scenes 
amid  which  he  moved.  In  battle  he  fought  bravely,  with  a  sort  of 
desperation ;  but  his  thoughts  were  not  as  those  of  the  other  com- 
batants. At  Austerlitz  he  had  caught  from  the  hands  of  its  wounded 
bearer  a  falling  flag,  and  led  forward  the  retreating  troops.  Sud- 
denly he  was  struck  down,  and  as  he  lay  on  his  back,  looking  up- 
wards to  the  sky,  its  calm  blue  depth,  'across  which  white  clouds 
swam  slowly  by,  seemed  to  strike  him  as  a  revelation,  and  the 
struggle  going  on  around  him  disappeared  from  his  mind,  and 
nothing  seemed  worth  living  for  but  that  eternal  calm.  Even 
when,  after  the  fight  was  over,  Napoleon  rode  along  the  lines,  and 
spoke  to  him  along  with  other  wounded  prisoners,  nothing  seemed 
to  him  of  the  least  importance.  Napoleon  had  till  then  been  his 
ideal  hero.  Now  lie  seemed  to  have  shrunk  from  his  heroic  propor- 
tions into  an  ordinary  mortal,  and  none  of  the  affairs  in  which 
the  emperor  was  engaged  appeared  to  the  captive  to  be  worthy  of 
consideration.  His  eye  rested  on  the  holy  picture  which  his  sister 
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had  hung  around  his  neck,  and  which  the  French  soldier  who  had  at 
first  carried  it  off  took  care  to  restore  when  he  saw  how  courteously 
his  chief  addressed  the  prisoners ;  and  he  thought  to  himself  how 
calm  and  happy  he  would  be  if  he  could  only  say  with  honest 
faith,  *  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me ! '  This  was  before  his  wife's 
death.  After  that  took  place,  his  weariness  of  life  and  carelessness 
about  its  ends  and  aims  became  still  more  confirmed.  Believing  in 
nothing,  caring  for  nothing,  he  longed  only  for  the  eternal  rest 
which  had  seemed  to  be  typified  for  him  by  the  calm  blue  sky 
which  had  looked  down  upon  him  as  he  lay  wounded  at  Austerlitz, 
and  to  which  his  thoughts  afterwards  constantly  reverted. 

Some  time  passed  by,  and  Bolkonsky  saw  one  day,  for  a  moment, 
a  young  girl — slight,  dark-haired,  bright-eyed,  active  as  a  fawn — 
whose  image  kept  recurring  to  his  fancy,  and  seemed  to  stir  within 
him  a  love  of  life  which  had  long  lain  dormant.  In  1 809  he  went  to 
pay  a  visit  at  the  country-house  of  a  neighbour,  Count  Eostof,  and 
there  recognised,  in  the  person  of  his  host's  daughter  Natasha,  the 
young  girl  whom  he  had  admired  so  much  at  first  sight.  From 
that  time  life  began  again  to  seem  to  him  worth  having.  Before 
long  he* was  engaged  to  her. 

The  Eostofs'  house  was  a  remarkably  pleasant  dwelling,  reso- 
nant all  day  long  with  laughter,  and  music,  and  song,  and  the  fresh 
ringing  voices  of  young  girls  full  of  life  and  happiness.  Some  kind 
of  amusement  was  always  going  on  there,  and  no  young  man  ever 
entered  within  its  walls  without  experiencing  a  refreshing  relief 
from  all  the  cares  of  the  outer  world,  and  a  distinct  tendency  to- 
wards satisfaction  with  himself  and  amiability  towards  others. 
The  father  of  the  family  was  genial  and  hospitable  ;  and  his  wife 
was  affectionate  and  kind.  Their  eldest  daughter,  Vera,  it  is  true, 
was  slightly  'disagreeable,  for  she  never  said  anything  which  was  not 
perfectly  true  and  somewhat  annoying.  But  then  she  was  not  too 
often  at  home,  being  married  to  a  native  of  the  Baltic  provinces, 
who  was  a  pattern  of  propriety,  and  who  was  always  ready  to  talk 
affably  on  any  subject  in  which  he  and  his  own  interests  were 
immediately  concerned.  Natasha,  who  was  scarcely  out  of  her 
childhood,  won  all  hearts  at  once,  except  that  of  Dolokhof,  who 
had  long  ago  recovered  from  the  wound  inflicted  by  Pierre,  and 
who  chose  to  fall  in  love  with  her  calmly  beautiful  cousin,  Sonya, 
an  orphan  who  was  brought  up  in  the  Eostofs'  house. 

Two  sons  made  up  the  family  party  :  the  younger  as  yet  a  mere 
boy ;  the  elder,  Nicholas,  an  officer  in  a  hussar  regiment.  Nicholas 
Rostof  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  young  Eussian  military  man 
of  noble  family, Juncorrupted  by  too  great  wealth.  Brave,  gay,  jovial, 
undisturbed  by  such  doubts  and  misgivings  as  soured  Bolkonsky's 
mind,  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  life  and  delighted  in  his  profession. 
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Not  but  that  he  had  his  anxieties  when  he  first  found  himself  under 
fire.  His.j-egiment  was  ordered  to  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  Russian 
forces  when  retreating  across  the  Danube,  and  was  exposed  to  a  heavy 
artillery  fire  while  the  bridge  over  which  they  had  passed  was  being 
burnt.  Never  had  the  sky  seemed  to  him  so  calm,  and  deep,  and 
blue.  Never  had  the  sun  shone  so  brightly.  The  Danube  flowed  so 
quietly  along;  and  beyond  it  the  hills  and  forests  bathed  in  the 
sunlight  were  so  fair  to  see,  and  to  him  it  would  have  been  such 
happiness  if,  he  could  only  have  been  safely  among  them,  far  away 
from  the  dark  death  which  seemed  impending  over  him.  And  when 
the  fight  was  ,over  he  felt  convinced  that  he  was  a  coward.  However, 
this  feeling  soon  wore  off,  and  before  long  he  became  hardened  to 
battle.  When  the  Emperor  Alexander  joined  the  army,  young  Kostof 
was  always  longing  for  some  opportunity  of  showing  his  courage  and 
devqtions  of  warding  off  some  danger,  of  meeting  in  mortal  combat 
some  hostile  champion,  and  overthrowing  him  before  the  Imperial 
eyes.  But  no  such  opportunity  was  given  him,  although  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  Austerlitz,  after  which  he  was  received  at  home 
as  a  hero  indeed.  Home  was  very  dear  to  him ;  but  yet,  when  he 
left  it  and  returned  to  his  regiment,  and  his  commanding  officer, 
Colonel  Denisof  by  name,  embraced  him,  and  all  the  other  officers 
came  out  to  greet  him,  '  tears  of  joy  prevented  him  from  speaking,' 
for  he  felt  that  to  him  the  regiment  also  was  a  home.  To  the 
common  soldiers,  however,  it  was  one  of  discomfort.  Badly  lodged, 
ill-fed,  little  cared  for,  they  were  subjected  to  many  privations  in 
the  quarters  which  they  then  occupied  in  a  foreign  land.  The  want 
of  provisions  was  so  bitterly  felt  that  at  length  Colonel  Denisof  or- 
ganised an  attack  upon  a  convoy  intended  for  a  neighbouring  infantry 
regiment,  carrying  off  a  number  of  carts  containing  food,  and  merely 
scoffing  at  the  unfortunate  infantry  officers  who  remonstrated  with  him 
on  his  conduct.  To  his  surprise  he  was  brought  before  a  court-martial 
for  the  feat,  a  proceeding  which  he  took  so  ill  that  he  was  obliged  to  go 
into  a  hospital.  There  Rostof  went  to  seek  him,  and  thereby  made 
acquaintance  with  a  disagreeable  side  of  martial  glory.  On  arriving 
at  the  hospital  the  doctor  on  duty  recommended  him  not  to  visit 
the  wards,  but  he  was  determined  to  see  his  friend.  An  assistant 
led  him  along  a  dark  corridor,  in  which  the  stench  was  so  great  that 
he  had  to  pause  for  a  time  in  order  to  gain  strength  enough  to  go 
farther.  A  door  on  the  right  opened,  and  out  hobbled  on  crutches  a 
gaunt,  pale  figure,  barefooted  and  clad  in  a  shirt  only.  Through 
the  open  door  might  be  seen  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  lying  on  the 
floor,  with  no  beds  beyond  straw  and  cloaks.  This  was  one  of  the  wards 
for  common  soldiers.  In  spite  of  his  attendant's  remonstrances,  Rostof 
went  into  it.  The  patients  lay  in  two  long  rows,  their  heads  to  the 
wall.  Many  were  insensible,  but  those  who  were  not  gazed  at  him 
with  wistful  looks.  .One  of  them,  a  Cossack  who  lay  on  the  bare 
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boards,  kept  beating  the  back  of  his  head  upon  the  floor,  and  re- 
peating indistinctly  some  words.  Eostof  listened,  and  at  last  found 
out  that  he  was  trying  to  say  *  to  drink— drink — drink.'  Calling  for 
an  attendant,  he  ordered  him  to  fetch  some  water  instantly ;  and  then 
was  turning  away  to  escape  from  the  foul  atmosphere  which  almost 
choked  him,  when  he  perceived  that  a  patient  in  the  corner  was 
gazing  intently  at  him  as  if  desiring  to  arrest  his  attention.  Groing 
up  to  the  corner  in  which  he  lay,  he  found  an  old  soldier,  lean  as  a 
skeleton,  one  of  whose  legs  had  been  amputated  at  the  knee.  Be- 
side the  old  man  lay  a  form  at  which  Eostof  glanced  and  shuddered. 
It  was  a  corpse.  '  He  died  this  morning,'  said  the  old  soldier.  *  Surely 
we  are  men  and  not  dogs.'  Eostof  was  glad  to  escape,  after  hearing 
the  attendant  promise  that  the  body  should  be  removed. 

But  such  experiences  were  rare,  and  young  Eostof's  military  career 
was  usually  productive  of  nothing  but  what  was  agreeable.  -All 
seemed  to  be  going  on  well  with  the  whole  Eostof  family,  when 
suddenly  a  great  trouble  came  upon  them.  Natasha's  marriage 
with  Prince  Andrew  Bolkonsky  had  been  put  off  for  a  year,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  his  grim  old  father,  whose  temper 
was  turning  even  sourer  than  it  had  always  been,  so  that  his 
daughter's  life  became  a  burden  to  her.  One  evening  Natasha  went 
to  a  ball  at  which  she  met  the  handsome  young  Anatole  Kuragine, 
the  brother  of  Pierre  Bezukhofs  heartless  wife.  He  immediately, 
after  his  usual  fashion,  fell  passionately  in  love  with  her,  and  told 
her  so  at  once.  When  she  went  home  that  night  she  tried  hard, 
but  failed,  to  decide  which  she  liked  best,  Bolkonsky,  to  whom  she 
was  engaged,  or  the  new  lover  who  was  so  splendidly  handsome,  and 
who  had  so  hotly  urged  his  suit.  As  usual  the  absent  suffered. 
Day  by  day  went  by,  and  the  fascinating  Kuragine  became  dearer 
and  dearer  to  her,  till  at  last  she  consented  to  elope  with  him.  In 
vain  did  her  cousin  Sonya  remonstrate  with  her  on  her  unreason- 
able behaviour.  Natasha  was  like  a  bird  swept  along  by  a  storm- 
wind,  unable  to  make  head  against  it,  obliged  to  yield  to  its  over- 
whelming force.  Kuragine  was  in  reality  a  married  man  ;  for  when 
he  was  quartered  some  time  before  in  Poland,  he  had  so  far  com- 
promised the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  landed  proprietor  that 
her  father  took  an  opportunity  one  day,  while  entertaining  Kuragine 
in  his  ancestral  halls,  to  let  that  fascinator  know  that  he  must 
either  marry  or  die.  He  elected  to  marry,  but  kept  his  union 
a  profound  secret.  And  now  he  was  about  to  deceive  Natasha  by 
a  pretended  marriage,  having  provided  an  interdicted  priest  at  a 
country  house  not  far  from  Moscow,  and  fast  horses  to  carry  her 
there.  Natasha  was  ready  when  the  appointed  hour  came,  and 
with  it  Kuragine  and  Dolokhof.  But  Sonya  had  warned  the  stern 
old  lady  in  whose  house  she  and  Natasha  were  at  the  moment 
staying.  The  plot  failed.  Kuragine  fled,  and  soon  afterwards 
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Natasha  learnt  from  Pierre  Bezukhof  the  history  of  his  secret 
marriage.  The  blow  was  too  great  for  her  to  bear,  and  a  long 
illness  ensued.  When  she  recovered,  the  recollection  of  her  utter 
folly,  the  thought  that  she  had  lost  the  affection  of  Bolkonsky,  to 
whom  she  had  always  been  sincerely  attached,  almost  drove  her 
to  despair.  In  religion  alone  could  she  find  consolation.  In  the 
early  mornings,  before  daybreak,  she  would  rise  and  dress  hurriedly 
and  hasten  off  to  matins.  As  she  stood  amid  the  few  worshippers, 
and  gazed  upon  the  dusky  visage  of  the  Virgin,  feebly  illuminated 
by  the  burning  tapers  and  the  cold  light  of  the  dawning  day,  a 
feeling  of  peace  long  unknown  to  her  began  to  still  her  beating- 
heart.  And  when  she  listened  to  the  words  of  the  service,  joining 
in  it  when  she  understood  them,  and  accepting  them  as  all  the 
more  sacred  when  they  were  unintelligible  to  her,  but  especially 
when  she  took  part  in  prayers  expressing  repentance,  holy  balm 
seemed  to  be  poured  over  her  wounded  soul.  As  she  hurried  home 
through  streets  in  which  she  met  only  the  earliest  of  workmen,  a 
faint  idea  of  the  possibility  of  a  new  life,  cleansed  from  the  stains  of 
her  former  faults,  and  perhaps  even  brightened  by  a  stray  gleam 
of  happiness,  began  to  dawn  upon  her  mind.  Especially  on  one  oc- 
casion did  she  feel  carried  out  of  the  little  circle  of  her  own  troubles, 
and  forced  to  sympathise  with  the  emotions  which  were  thrilling 
other  hearts.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  in  the  summer  of  1812,  when 
during  the  service  was  read  a  prayer,  just  issued  by  the  Holy  Synod, 
for  the  salvation  of  Kussia  from  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  who  was 
then  commencing  his  fatal  invasion.  The  magnitude  of  the  evils 
which  were  hanging  over  her  native  land  seemed  to  dwarf  her  own 
troubles,  and  she  prayed  with  fervour  for  Russia,  for  all  who  loved 
her — and  she  thought  of  her  family,  and  especially  of  her  brother  now 
in  the  field — for  those  whom  she  had  injured,  and  a  [tender  feeling 
for  Bolkonsky,  whose  affection  she  had  so  ill  requited,  arose  within 
her  heart ;  for  those  who  had  injured  her,  and  she  uttered  a  special 
prayer  for  Anatole  Kuragine.  Under  the  influence  of  sorrow,  her 
appearance  had  altered  greatly.  Her  cheek  was  thinner  and  paler 
than  it  had  been  wont  to  be,  and  if  her  eyes  shone  now,  tears  in- 
stead of  mirth  were  the  cause  of  their  brilliance.  But  in  the  opinion 
of  one  old  friend  of  hers  she  was  more  attractive  than  ever.  This 
was  Pierre  Bezukhof,  whose  matrimonial  troubles  and  other  disap- 
pointments had  rendered  him  more  than  usually  sympathetic.  It 
was  he  who  took  her  part  on  all  occasions,  and  who,  when  he  spoke 
with  her,  would  not  allow  her  to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  of 
shame  and  contrition  which  she  entertained.  On  one  occasion,  when 
she  was  saying  that  all  was  over  for  her  in  life,  he  suddenly  broke 
out  with — '  All  over !  why,  if  I  were  not  what  I  am,  but  the  hand- 
somest, wisest,  and  best  man  in  the  world,  and  if  I  were  free,  I  would 
go  down  on  my  knees  this  very  moment,  and  ask  for  your  hand 
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and  love.'  Natasha  burst  into  grateful  tears,  glanced  at  Pierre,  and 
left  the  room.  As  he  walked  home,  Pierre  looked  up  with  awe  at 
the  clear  starlit  sky,  across  which  blazed  the  great  comet  of  1812, 
the  forerunner,  in  popular  belief,  of  woe  to  nations,  if  not  of  the 
approaching  end  of  the  world.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
before  the  invading  army  was  set  in  motion,  but  the  air  was  thick 
with  rumours  of  war.  To  Pierre's  eyes,  however,  the  comet  seemed 
to  shed,  not  a  baleful  glare,  but  a  kindly  light,  leading  him  onwards, 
perhaps,  to  the  happiness  from  which  he  had  so  long  been  severed. 

On  the  Sunday  rendered  memorable  by  the  prayer  composed 
by  the  Synod,  Pierre  dined  at  the  Kostofs'  house,  and  brought 
with  him  the  manifesto  just  issued  by  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
Sonya  read  it  aloud,  and  it  produced  a  profound  impression  on 
the  whole  party.  The  old  Count  wiped  his  tearful  eyes,  and  ex- 
.claimed,  '  Only  say  the  word,  Sire ;  we  will  grudge  nothing — I 
sacrifice  all.'  Natasha  flung  herself  into  his  arms  with  a  touch  of 
her  old  vivacity,  and  her  young  brother,  Petya,  announced  his  firm 
resolve  to  be  nothing  but  a  soldier.  As  Pierre  went  away  that 
evening,  he  registered  a  vow  that  he  would  go  to  the  house  no 
more.  For  he  felt  that  he  was  more  in  love  with  Natasha  than  a 
married  man  should  be.  Besides,  he  had  other  matters  to  attend 
to.  He  had  lately  been  devoting  great  attention  to  the  subject  of 
the  Beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  had  been  much  struck  by  the  dis- 
covery that,  according  to  the  numerical  alphabet  he  employed,  the 
words  '  L'Empereur  Napoleon '  yielded  the  number  666,  and  that 
therefore  the  French  invader  was  evidently  Antichrist.  But  what 
made  a  still  greater  impression  on  him  was  the  fact  that  his  own 
name  might,  if  written  '  L'  Kusse  Besuhof,'  be  resolved  into  the  same 
number.  From  the  moment  when  this  great  truth  flashed  upon  his 
mind,  he  began  to  consider  himself  as  linked  by  destiny  with  the 
French  Emperor,  and  probably  intended  by  Providence  to  put  an 
end  to  that  potentate's  existence.  It  was  therefore  with  a  special 
interest  that  he  followed  the  events  of  the  day.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  visited  Moscow,  and  a  vast  crowd  assembled  in  the  Krem- 
lin to  receive  him.  Young  Petya  Rostof  was  in  it,  and  was  almost 
squeezed  to  death.  But  his  pain  yielded  to  rapture  when  the 
Emperor  came  out  on  the  balcony,  visible  to  all.  A  piece  of  biscuit 
fell  from  the  Imperial  hand,  and  was  scrambled  for  by  the  populace. 
The  Emperor  called  for  more  biscuits  and  tossed  them  among  the 
crowd,  who  fought  for  them  wildly ;  but  Petya  had  the  almost  over- 
whelming joy  of  securing  one.  Three  days  later  the  Kremlin  saw 
something  like  a  revival  of  the  long  obsolete  States  General.  The 
nobles  assembled  in  one  chamber,  the  traders  in  another,  to  consider 
what  sacrifices  they  would  make  for  the  fatherland.  Into  each  room 
came  the  Emperor  and  uttered  a  few  words.  The  nobles  voted  a  levy 
of  recruits.  The  merchants  freely  opened  their  purses,  one  of  their 
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chief  representatives  sobbing  like  a  child  as  he  cried,  *  Take  both 
our  lives  and  our  goods,  your  Majesty ! '  As  to  Pierre,  he  began  by 
raising  a  question  as  to  the  benefit  of  a  general  arming,  and  ended 
by  enthusiastically  volunteering  to  raise  a  regiment.  Some  time 
passed  [and  the  invaders  drew  nearer.  Pierre  visited  the  Kussian 
camp,  and  all  that  he  saw  impressed  him  profoundly.  The  string  of 
carts  which  he  met,  conveying  from  the  front  wounded  men,  who 
turned  towards  him  their  pale  faces,  and  with  lack-lustre  eyes  gazed 
steadfastly  at  his  white  hat  and  green  coat;  the  bands  of  armed 
peasants  working  with  a  will  at  making  entrenchments  ;  the  religious 
fervour  shown  alike  by  peasants  and  soldiers  and  officers,  when  the 
sound  of  church  music  was  heard,  and,  preceded  by  priests  bearing 
banners  and  incense,  followed  by  a  vast  crowd  of  all  manner  of  men, 
the  miraculous  Smolensk  picture  of  the  Mother  of  Grod  was  solemnly 
led  along  the  lines — all  these  things,  but  more  especially  the  ex- 
pression which  every  visage  wore,  the  faces  of  a  few  Grerman  officers 
excepted,  of  a  consciousness  of  the  solemnity  of  the  moment,  of  a  de- 
termination to  accept  calmly  whatever  might  happen,  concurred  to 
strengthen  in  Pierre's  mind  the  desire  which  had  for  some  time 
been  agitating  it,  to  take  some  part  himself  in  the  great  struggle 
between  his  native  land  and  its  invaders,  to  achieve  the  task  for  which 
he  was  elected  by  the  power  which  so  ominously  linked  his  name, 
through  the  mystic  number  of  the  Beast,  with  Antichrist,  otherwise 
Napoleon.  And  still  more  was  his  spirit  stirred  within  him  during 
the  terrible  day  of  Borodino,  whether  he  rode  along  the  line,  grasp- 
ing the  mane  of  his  horse  with  one  hand,  and  holding  his  spectacles 
on  with  the  other,  or  stood  upon  the  mound  which  formed  a  point  of 
incessant  attack,  so  free  from  fear  that  the  artillerymen  around  him 
treated  him  with  the  kindness  which  soldiers  pay  to  the  dog  or  goat  or 
other  animal  which  often  attends  a  regiment. 

Meanwhile,  in  another  part  of  the  field,  Prince  Andrew  Bolkonsky's 
regiment  was  exposed  for  hours  to  -the  crushing  fire  of  the  enemy's 
artillery.  He  had  passed  a  restless  night,  thinking  involuntarily  of 
Natasha,  remembering  one  evening  in  particular  when  she  tried 
to  tell  him  how  she  had  once  lost  her  way  in  a  forest,  and  what  an 
effect  its  quiet  majesty  had  produced  upon  her,  and  then  had  blushed 
and  become  confused,  saying  that  she  could  not  express  herself 
properly,  and  he  would  not  be  able  to  understand  her.  '  But  I  did 
understand  her,'  he  said  to  himself;  and  then  he  thought  of  Anatole 
Kuragine,  whom  he  had  been  vainly  seeking  ever  since  the  news  of 
his  behaviour  to  Natasha  reached  him.  Next  day,  hour  after  hour 
went  by,  and  his  regiment  remained  inactive,  exposed  to  the  terrible 
fire  of  an  invisible  foe.  The  men  sat  about  on  the  ground,  occupied 
with  anything  which  could  take  off  their  attention  from  the  position 
in  which  they  were  placed.  Prince  Andrew  walked  up  and  down, 
counting  his  steps  from  rank  to  rank,  now  and  then  watching  the 
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lines  cut  by  the  shot  through  the  grass.  '  I  cannot,  I  will  not  die  ; 
I  love  life,  I  love  this  grass,  this  earth,  this  air,'  he  was  thinking, 
when  a  storm  of  grape  came  tearing  by,  and  he  fell.  When  he  re- 
covered consciousness  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeons.  Their 
task  over,  he  sank  into  a  reverie,  and  experienced  a  feeling  of  peace 
long  unknown  to  him.  All  the  happiest  moments  in  his  life 
recurred  to  his  memory,  especially  his  far-off  childhood,  when  his 
nurse  used  to  undress  him  at  night  and  put  him  to  bed,  and  then 
croon  him  to  sleep  with  plaintive  song.  From  this  he  was  aroused 
by  the  loud  lamentation  of  the  patient  in  the  next  bed,  whose  leg 
had  just  been  amputated.  The  voice  seemed  familiar  to  him. 
He  listened,  and  recognised  in  his  fellow-sufferer  his  enemy,  Prince 
Anatole  Kuragine.  But  no  longer  as  an  enemy  did  he  consider  him. 
Compassion  filled  his  heart  instead  of  enmity.  Then  came  a  re- 
collection of  Natasha  as  she  had  been  when  first  .  he  saw  her,  and 
the  thought  filled  his  mind  of  how  different  his  life  might  have 
been  if  he  had  felt  before  as  he  did  then. 
bdoiaiiojtts  b«ii  c«»I  feesiiKjrj. n  •».&  v--'-  *<*  MffcW.feJf^v-^NpS  •  >.ix>'-<±-> 

After  the  battle  of  Borodino  and  the  events  which  followed,  great 
numbers  of  wounded  officers  were  brought  into  Moscow.  Natasha, 
looking  out  of  window  one  day,  saw  a  file  of  their  carts  standing 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  a  crowd  gathered  around  them.  Kunning 
downstairs,  she  hastened  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  them,  and  begged 
that  the  wounded  men  they  contained  might  be  brought  into  the 
house  and  there  cared  for.  It  was  done  ;  her  father  absently  giving 
his  consent,  his  mind  being  occupied  by  the  news  he  had  just  heard, 
that  Moscow  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  enemy,  and  that  he  and  his 
family  must  leave  next  day.  Among  the  wounded  was  Prince  Andrew 
Bolkonsky,  unconscious,  and  not  recognised  by  any  one  in  the  Eostofs' 
house.  Next  day  all  was  packed,  and  the  family  were  on  the  point 
of  starting  for  the  country,  when  Natasha  asked  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  wounded.  They  were  to  be  left  in  the  house,  was  the  reply. 
Off  she  rushed,  with  all  her  old  impetuosity,  to  remonstrate  with 
her  parents,  or  rather  with  her  mother,  for  her  father  had  from  the 
first  wished  to  take  charge  of  his  helpless  guests.  Graining  her  point, 
out  she  went  into  the  courtyard,  ordered  the  carts  to  be  unpacked, 
furniture,  glass,  and  china  to  be  flung  on  one  side,  and  the  wounded 
men  to  take  their  place.  At  last  the  train  started,  including  the 
carriage  in  which  travelled,  still  unconscious,  Natasha's  once  affianced 
lover. 

As  the  carriage  in  which  the  Eostofs  sat  was  slowly  driving 
through  the  crowded  streets,  they  caught  sight  of  Pierre  Bezukhof, 
on  foot,  and  in  the  dress  of  a  labourer.  Natasha  instantly  recognised 
him,  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  which  long  afterwards  lived  in 
his  memory,  and  called  to  him  to  tell  her  what  he  was  doing  in  that 
costume.  But  he  would  not  tell,  and  the  carriage  passed  on  without 
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its  occupants  obtaining  any  clue  to  his  intentions.  What  he  had  re- 
solved to  do  was  to  stay  in  Moscow,  and  to  seize  an  opportunity 
of  killing  Napoleon  the  Antichrist.  So  he  provided  himself  with  a 
dagger,  and  bided  his  time.  But  that  time  never  came.  The  French 
arrived,  the  fires  broke  out,  and,  in  saving  a  child  from  a  burning 
house,  Pierre  excited  suspicion,  and  was  put  in  prison.  Thence  he 
was  taken  out,  only  to  accompany  the  retreating  army  as  a  prisoner. 
Undergoing  every  kind  of  privation,  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger, 
he  yet  not  only  kept  alive,  but  he  scarcely  felt  the  hardships  under 
which  his  companions  broke  down.  He  even  experienced,  in  spite 
of  them,  a  mental  calm,  a  contentment  with  himself,  to  which  he  had 
long  been  a  stranger.  Moving  slowly  on,  along  the  dreary  roads, 
from  one  burnt  and  sacked  village  to  another,  scenes  of  human 
suffering  perpetually  around  him,  his  own  troubles  seemed  to  dwindle 
away  and  at  last  to  vanish.  His  theories  about  the  Apocalyptic 
Beast,  his  intention  to  kill  Napoleon,  his  former  indignation  against 
his  heartless  wife,  all  seemed  like  ideas  belonging  to  a  world  of 
dreams.  The  false  views  of  life  and  happiness  he  had  entertained 
when  he  was  cradled  in  luxury  changed  into  a  truer  perception  of 
the  ends  and  aims  of  human  existence,  now  that  he  was  exposed 
to  physical  suffering,  but  freed  from  any  kind  of  responsibility,  any 
necessity  to  make  plans  as  to  the  morrow.  And  to  this  time  of 
captivity  he  almost  lovingly  long  looked  back  after  he  had  been  set 
free  by  an  attack  upon  his  French  escort  made  by  Denisof  and 
Dolokhof,  in  which  the  sixteen-year-old  Petya  Kostof,  Natasha's 
younger  brother,  as  he  led  on  the  troops,  full  of  life  and  joy  in  the 

fight,  was  shot  dead. 

f 

When  the  Rostofs  left  Moscow,  on  the  eve  of  the  French  occupation, 
they  travelled  by  slow  stages  towards  Yaroslaf  on  the  Volga.  During 
the  course  of  the  second  day  Natasha  learnt  that  Prince  Andrew  Bol- 
konsky  was  one  of  the  wounded  who  were  travelling  with  them.  For 
a  long  time  after  receiving  the  information  she  sat  without  moving 
in  the  cottage  in  which  they  were  to  spend  the  night.  It  was  no- 
thing to  her  that  the  horizon  was  lighted  up  by  a  lurid  glow,  at 
which  the  rest  of  the  party  gazed  with  awe,  knowing  that  it  arose 
from  some  great  fire  in  Moscow.  Silent,  looking  vacantly  before  her 
into  space,  she  brooded  over  the  thought  of  him  whom  she  had 
driven  from  her,  and  whom  she  now  so  strangely  found  near  her. 
The  travellers  lay  down  to  rest ;  but  Natasha  did  not  sleep.  She 
listened  to  the  various  sounds  which  reached  her  ears  from  without 
—the  clamour  of  peasants  in  the  neighbouring  pothouse,  the  steps 
of  passers-by  in  the  village  street,  the  groaning  of  one  of  the  wounded 
in  another  cottage.  She  heard  her  mother's  evening  prayer,  and  the 
creaking  of  her  bed  as  she  lay  down,  and  at  last  the  regular  breathing 
which  showed  that  she  was  asleep.  By  this  time  her  cousin  and  the 
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governess  who  shared  her  room  slept  also.  All  became  still,  except 
that  a  cricket  chirped  as  if  in  triumph,  a  cock  crew  in  the  yard  and 
was  answered  from  far  away,  and  the  groaning  of  the  wounded  man 
went  on  unceasingly.  Then  at  last  she  rose,  with  noiseless  steps 
reached  the  door,  and  felt  her  way  into  the  room  in  which  she  had 
been  told  that  Bolkonsky  lay.  By  the  feeble  light  of  a  candle 
placed  upon  a  bench  she  could  dimly  discern  a  form  lying  on  a 
mattress  in  the  corner.  Ever  since  she  had  heard  that  he  was  near 
her  she  had  been  cherishing  the  hope  of  visiting  him.  But  now 
that  she  was  close  to  him,  fear  came  over  her,  and  she  scarcely  dared 
to  find  out  for  herself  what  change  his  terrible  wound  might  have 
wrought  in  him.  Still,  a  force  she  could  not  resist  urged  her  on. 
She  drew  near  to  where  he  lay,  and  saw  that  his  face  was  altered 
only  in  that  it  wore  a  softer,  more  youthful  expression  than  she  had 
ever  seen  on  it  before.  She  sank  on  her  knees  beside  him.  He 
smiled  and  stretched  out  his  hand.  From  that  time  she  spent  with 
him  every  hour  which  the  doctor  would  allow  her  to  dedicate  to  him. 
Every  evening  she  sat  by  his  side,  screening  from  his  eyes  the  light 
of  the  candle,  and  knitting  socks ;  for  he  had  happened  to  say  that 
old  women  who  knit  socks  make  the  best  nurses,  and  that  there  is 
something  which  soothes  the  patient  in  the  sight  of  the  nurse's 
knitting.  He  was  very  quiet  and  patient.  All  his  old  troubles  and 
vexations  had  left  him,  he  knew  nothing  now  of  his  former  discontent 
with  life,  or  of  the  fear  of  death  which  he  had  sometimes  experienced. 
At  last  all  his  friends  and  attendants  came  to  take  leave  of  him  ;  and 
they  brought  with  them  his  boy,  and  he  kissed  the  child,  and  gave 
him  his  blessing,  and  then  lay  back  and  quietly  passed  away. 

During  Bolkonsky's  last  hours  his  sister  Marya  also  was  with  him. 
Her  stern  old  father  had  been  suddenly  struck  down  by  paralysis. 
For  some  little  time  he  lingered  on,  unable  to  speak  so  as  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  then  a  slight  change  took  place,  and  he  recovered  his 
speech  sufficiently  to  mention  his  son,  and  to  thank  his  daughter. 
When  she  told  him  that  her  brother  was  at  Smolensk,  he  said  quietly 
and  clearly,  '  Yes  ;  Eussia  is  lost !  They  have  ruined  her ! '  Then  he 
began  to  sob,  and  tears  flowed  from  his  eyes.  He  tried  to  say  some- 
thing more.  Marya  thought  he  was  speaking  about  her,  or  her 
brother,  or  Russia,  or  his  approaching  death,  and  could  not  under- 
stand what  he  said.  But  the  old  servant  who  lovingly  waited  on 
him  interpreted  his  words.  '  Put  on  your  white  dress  :  I  like  it,'  he 
said.  These  were  the  last  words  Marya  heard  from  her  father's  lips. 
Soon  afterwards  he  tranquilly  died.  Scarcely  had  Marya  recovered 
from  the  shock  caused  by  his  death,  when  she  found  herself  threatened 
by  an  unexpected  trouble.  The  peasants  of  the  estate  to  which  the 
old  prince  had  retired,  in  order  not  to  remain  in  the  line  of  the 
advancing  invaders,  were  a  morose  and  stubborn  set  of  men,  among 
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whom  had  spread  an  opinion  that  the  old  order  of  things  was  about 
to  give  place  to  a  new,  and  who  were  inclined  to  take  advantage  of 
the  death  of  the  stern  master  they  had  feared,  in  order  to  set  the 
authority  of  his  representatives  at  defiance.  One  morning  Marya 
received  from  her  French  governess  one  of  the  manifestoes  which  the 
invaders  were  circulating  among  the  peasants.  Becoming  suddenly 
aware  of  her  danger,  she  determined  to  fly  at  once,  and  sent  for  the 
village  headman  to  tell  him  to  get  horses  ready.  He  declared  that 
none  were  to  be  had.  All  the  fodder  was  gone,  he  said,  seized  for 
the  use  of  the  army.  And  so  the  horses  had  been  turned  loose.  The 
peasants  themselves,  he  added,  were  starving  from  want  of  grain. 
Marva  immediately  ordered  the  seigneural  stores  to  be  thrown  open 
and  their  contents  distributed  among  the  starving  villagers.  But  they 
were  not  starving  at  all.  The  story  of  their  want  was  a  pure  inven- 
tion ;  and  the  gift  of  corn,  instead  of  rendering  them  grateful,  merely 
added  to  their  belief  that  the  moment  of  their  own  strength,  of  their 
proprietor's  weakness,  had  arrived.  News  was  brought  to  Marya  that 
they  were  assembling  outside  and  wished  to  see  her.  Her  servants 
begged  her  not  to  go  out  to  them,  but  she  insisted  on  going.  '  Our 
needs  are  the  same,  and  we  will  share  all  things  in  common.  All 
that  I  have  is  yours,'  she  said,  gazing  at  the  faces  of  the  men  who 
stood  near  her.  They  in  turn  looked  steadily  at  her,  with  an  ex- 
pression common  to  all  of  them,  but  whether  it  was  one  of  curiosity, 
devotion,  gratitude,  or  of  fear  and  distrust,  she  could  not  tell.  No 
answer  came  from  the  crowd.  Again  she  spoke  to  them,  urging  them 
to  leave  their  homes,  to  which  the  enemy  were  drawing  near,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  provision  she  promised  in  her  brother's  name 
to  make  for  them  elsewhere.  Still  no  man  came  forward  to  reply. 
Only  voices  were  heard  in  the  crowd,  vaguely  hinting  that  she  had 
spoken  cunningly,  and  they  were  to  give  up  their  homes  and  go  into 
slavery,  forsooth !  Disappointed  and  sad,  she  went  to  her  solitary 
chamber,  and  the  house  was  closed.  The  next  morning,  when  the 
carriages  were  packed,  and  the  princess  was  ready  to  start,  the 
villagers  sent  to  say  that  they  would  not  allow  her  to  leave.  Just 
at  this  time  young  Nicholas  Eostof,  with  one  of  his  comrades  and  a 
couple  of  soldiers,  happened  to  visit  the  village  on  a  foraging  ex- 
pedition, his  regiment  being  quartered  not  far  off;  and  before  long 
he  had  been  informed  by  the  Princess  Marya  of  what  had  taken 
place.  The  romantic  nature  of  her  position,  and  the  appealing 
glances  of  her  fine  eyes,  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
young  hussar.  The  tears  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  offered  her  his 
services.  Then  he  left  the  house,  and  with  swift  steps  strode  up  to 
the  assembled  inoujiks.  '  Where  is  the  headman  ? '  he  cried.  '  Why 
do  you  want  to  know  ?  '  was  beginning  one  of  the  crowd  who  stood 
nearest,  when  Rostofs  clenched  fist  sent  his  hat  flying  and  stopped 
his  speech.  '  Hats  off ! '  cried  Kostof,  who  had  now  worked  himself 
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into  a  rage.  Then  seizing  by  the  collar  the  man  who  had  answered 
him,  he  called  on  the  soldiers  to  bind  him.  They  did  so  instantly. 
The  headman's  turn  came  next ;  two  of  the  crowd  at  once  obeying 
Rostof 's  orders  to  them  to  take  off  their  sashes  and  tie  his  hands. 
4  Now,  listen  to  me  ! '  cried  Rostof,  turning  to  the  moujiks.  '  March 
off  home  instantly,  and  don't  let  me  hear  a  word  more.'  '  We  never 
meant  to  do  any  harm.  It  was  only  our  stupidity.  It  was  all  non- 
sense they  were  doing.'  Such  were  the  utterances  of  the  crowd, 
each  man  blaming  his  neighbour.  The  mutiny  was  quelled.  A 
couple  of  hours  later  the  villagers  were  zealously  assisting  in  packing 
the  carriages,  their  labours  superintended  by  the  headman,  who,  at 
the  special  request  of  the  princess,  had  been  freed  from  his  bonds. 
A  little  later  she  was  able  to  join  her  rescuer's  family,  and  with  them 
to  watch  over  her  brother  during  the  last  days  of  his  life.  Some 
time  later,  when  Moscow  began  to  rise  again  from  its  ashes,  Pierre 
Besukhof  returned  there,  and  there  found  the  Princess  Marya  and 
Natasha  Rostof.  He  was  now  a  widower,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
think  it  so  necessary  as  before  to  avoid  Natasha,  with  whom,  as  well 
as  with  the  sister  of  his  friend  Andrew  Bolkonsky,  he  had  many 
things  to  talk  about.  His  harsh  experiences  of  life  had  changed 
him  much.  Even  his  appearance  had  altered.  What  was  foolish  and 
frivolous  or  even  vicious  in  him  appeared  to  have  been  burnt  out  of 
him  by  the  fires  of  adversity,  and  only  the  nobler  elements  of  his 
character  to  have  remained.  He  seemed,  as  Natasha  said  to  Marya, 
with  one  of  the  now  rare  smiles  of  old,  '  to  have  come  out  of  a 
bath — morally,  you  know,  out  of  a  bath.'  She  also  was  very  differ- 
ent from  what  she  had  been.  But  gradually,  with  the  colour  to  her 
cheek,  came  back  some  of  the  former  life  and  brightness  to  her  mind. 
To  Pierre  she  seemed  even  more  charming  than  she  had  ever  been. 


It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add  that  Pierre  married  Natasha, 
and  Marya  Bolkonsky  became  the  wife,  and  saved  by  her  wealth  the 
ruined  property,  of  the  young  hussar  who  had  rescued  her  from  the 
mutinous  moujiks.  The  epilogue  to  the  story  describes  the  wedded 
life  of  the  two  young  couples,  and  gives,  in  the  pictures  of  the 
heroines  in  their  happy  homes,  two  charmirjg  portraits  of  perfect 
wives.  Widely  different  are  their  characters  from  that  of  Anna 
Karenina,  the  very  imperfect  wife  from  whom  Count  Tolstoy's  other 
great  work  takes  its  name.  But  of  Anna  Karenina  we  have  no 
longer  time  to  speak. 

W.  R.  S.  RALSTON. 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  CRISIS. 


IN  order  to  understand  the  true  significance  of  the  crisis  which  has 
recently  occurred  in  Egypt,  it  is  necessary  to  realise  the  conditions 
by  which  the  crisis  was  preceded,  and  under  which  it  took  place. 
Having  resided  at  Cairo,  with  brief  intervals,  throughout  the  period 
embraced  between  the  final  formation  of  the  new  Ministry  by  Mr. 
Rivers  Wilson's  arrival  in  Egypt,  and  its  disruption  by  the  dismissal 
of  Nubar  Pasha,  and  having  from  personal  relations  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  more  than  ordinary  residents  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  world  of  Egyptian  politics,  I  can  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  a 
chapter  of  Anglo- Oriental  history  which  is  worth  studying,  not  only 
from  its  intrinsic  importance,  but  from  its  bearing  on  a  number  of 
similar  issues,  of  far  greater  gravity,  with  which  England,  at  no 
distant  period,  must  be  called  to  deal.  I  see  that  in  many  quarters 
the  crisis  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  arbitrary  and  unaccountable 
caprice  which  is  the  characteristic  of  Eastern  despotisms.  The 
assumption  is  plausible,  but  erroneous.  If  my  view  is  correct,  the 
abrupt  dismissal  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Egyptian  Cabinet  was 
a  deliberate  act,  pursued  in  accordance  with  a  settled  policy ;  a  long 
foreseen  move  in  the  game  which  is  being  played  out  between  the 
European  Powers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Khedive  on  the  other. 
How  this  came  to  pass  it  is  my  object,  if  possible,  to  explain. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  once  more  the  weary  tale  of  the  causes 
which  have  brought  Egypt  into  her  present  embarrassments.  I 
intend  to  assume  that  the  general  history  of  England's  relations  with 
Egypt  during  the  last  five  years  is,  in  the  main,  familiar  to  my 
readers.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  say  that  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  in  the  spring  of  1878, 
England  finally  abandoned  the  attitude  of  non-intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  Egypt  to  which  she  had  adhered  so  pertinaciously,  and, 
as  I  have  long  held,  so  ill-advisedly.  It  is  true  that  this  Commission 
was  in  theory  established  at  the  instance,  and  in  the  name,  of  the 
Khedive.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  forced  upon  his  Highness, 
sorely  against  his  will,  by  the  direct  pressure  of  the  French  and 
English  Governments,  and  was  only  accepted  by  him  in  virtue  of  a 
belief,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  that  the  security  of  his  throne 
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would  be  endangered  by  continued  resistance  to  their  demands.  From 
the  date,  therefore,  when  the  Commission  was  appointed,  the  era  of 
direct  European,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  Anglo-French,  interven- 
tion may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  The  Commission  erentuated 
in  the  establishment  of  the  existing  Egyptian  regime.  The  true 
character  of  this  regime,  difficult  as  it  is  of  explanation  in  any  case, 
is  utterly  unintelligible  unless  we  bear  in  mind  the  origin  of  the 
anomalous  investigation  to  which  it  owes  its  existence.  At  the  close 
of  1876,  the  Khedive,  being  then  apparently  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, concluded  an  arrangement  with  his  European  creditors,  as 
represented  by  Mr.  Goschen  and  M.  Joubert,  in  accordance  with 
which  he  consolidated  his  debts,  and  pledged  himself  to  pay  an  annual 
sum  as  interest  and  sinking  fund,  which,  for  present  purposes,  may  be 
stated  as  being  in  round  numbers  seven  per  cent,  upon  a  capital  of  a 
hundred  millions.  Before,  however,  twelve  months  had  elapsed,  the 
Khedive  alleged  that  the  above  arrangement  had  been  concluded  on 
the  faith  of  erroneous,  if  not  fraudulent,  returns ;  that  the  country  was 
utterly  unable  to  meet  the  drain  upon  its  resources  caused  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  its  debt,  and  that  this  debt  must  be  reduced  if 
Egypt  was  not  to  be  ruined  by  the  burden  of  taxation.  His  Highness 
further  proposed  that  a  fresh  Commission  should  be  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  resources  of  Egypt.  In  itself  the  request  was  not,pri/ma 
facie,  an  unreasonable  one  :  and  it  would,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  have  been  acceded  to  without  serious  objection,  if  any  con- 
fidence had  been,  or  could  have  been,  reposed  in  the  good  faith  of 
its  author.  But  after  the  endless  conflicting  representations  which 
had  been  made  at  various  times,  on  the  authority  of  the  Khedive  him- 
self, as  to  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  Egypt,  no  such  confidence 
was  forthcoming.  At  the  time  the  proposal  for  a  reduction  of  the 
debt  interest  was  thus  mooted  by  his  Highness,  Nubar  Pasha  was 
residing  in  Paris  in  exile,  and  was  in  close  communication  with 
parties  by  whom  Egyptian  securities  were  largely  held  in  France.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  ex-Minister  was  the  first  to  advise  that  no 
demand  for  a  reduction  of  interest  should  be  entertained,  till  steps 
had  been  taken  to  ascertain,  independently,  not  only  what  the 
Khedive  really  owed,  and  what  he  could  pay,  but  how  his  embarrass- 
ments had  been  brought  about.  Great  distrust  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  (or,  more  truly  speaking,  of  the  Khedive,  for  up  to  this 
time  the  Khedive  and  the  Egyptian  Government  were  identical)  had 
long  been  entertained  by  its  European  creditors.  This  distrust 
assumed  a  more  distinct  form  after  the  publication,  in  these  pages,  of 
an  article  professing  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  true  causes  which 
had  led  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  Egypt  under  the  personal, 
administration  of  Ismail  Pasha.  The  importance  of  this  article — as 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  events  I  am  endeavouring  to  explain — lay  not 
so  much  in  the,  attention  it  excited  as  in  the  fact  that  it  was  under- 
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stood,  and  rightly  so,  to  express  the  views  of  Nubar  Pasha,  that  is 
of  the  man  who,  next  to  the  Khedive  himself,  was  best  qualified  to 
know  the  truth  as  to  the  relations  between  Egypt  and  the  Viceroy. 
The  gist,  I  may  add,  of  the  article  in  question  was  to  show  that  the 
Khedive  had,  during  the  thirteen  years  of  his  reign,  possessed 
himself  of  one-fifth  of  the  whole  cultivated  soil  of  Egypt ;  that  he 
had  established  a  gigantic  monopoly,  supported  by  measures  abso- 
lutely fatal  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  country ;  and  that 
no  settlement  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  Egypt  could  be  of  any 
permanent  value  which  failed  to  overthrow  this  monopoly,  and  to 
destroy  the  iniquitous  system  by  which  it  was  maintained. 

In  accordance  with,  if  not  in  consequence  of,  these  disclosures,  a 
demand  was  raised  to  the  effect  that  the  inquiry  proposed  by  the 
Khedive  must  extend  its  investigations  to  the  causes  which  had 
brought  about  the  embarrassments  of  Egypt,  and  should  not  confine 
its  labours,  as  the  Khedive  proposed,  to  ascertaining  the  actual 
capabilities  of  Egyptian  revenue.  This  demand  was  vigorously  sup- 
ported by  the  French  Government,  at  the  instance  of  the  Credit  Foncier 
and  of  other  French  financial  associations  which  were  interested  in 
Egyptian  securities.  Our  own  Government  hesitated  at  first  about 
endorsing  a  proposal  hardly  consistent  with  the  traditional  principle 
of  our  State  policy,  that  the  interests  of  individual  creditors  who  have 
lent  money  to  foreign  countries  are  not  matters  of  public  concern. 
In  the  end,  however,  a  well-grounded  reluctance  to  allow  France  to 
interfere  single-handed  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  and  a  perhaps  ex- 
aggerated estimate  of  the  importance  of  co-operation  with  France  on 
the  eve  of  the  Congress  then  expected  to  assemble  at  Baden-Baden, 
induced  our  Ministry  to  forego  their  original  objections.  In  con- 
sequence, France  and  England  together  compelled  the  Khedive  to 
submit  to  an  inquiry,  notwithstanding  his  protest  that  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  kind,  if  conducted  in  the  manner  proposed,  was  a  direct 
infraction  of  his  sovereign  authority.  The  Commission  having  been 
appointed,  the  Khedive  suggested  that  the  intended  presidency  should 
devolve  upon  the  Egyptian  Commissioner.  This  suggestion  was  re- 
jected on  the  avowed  ground  that  a  native  nominee  of  the  Khedive 
would  be  disposed  to  stifle  disclosures  which  might  be  inconvenient  to 
Ms  royal  master ;  and  the  Khedive,  again  under  pressure,  was  forced  to 
Callow  the  duty  of  directing  the  inquiry  to  devolve  upon  Mr.  Eivers 
Wilson,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  M.  de  Lesseps.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  incident  is  that  it  illustrates  the  true  character  of  the 
inquiry,  which  was  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  a  Court  appointed  to 
place  the  Viceroy  upon  his  trial. 

Theory,  however,  and  facts  did  not  correspond  together.  Nominally 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  an  investigation  undertaken  at  the 
wish  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Khedive,  to  provide  certain  information 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  Its  raison  d'etre  was  to  ascertain  how 
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far  Egypt  could  continue  to  pay  the  present  rate  of  interest  on  her 
debt ;  and  if  not,  what  amount  she  could  reasonably  afford  to  con- 
tribute. The  inquiry  into  the  system  under  which  this  debt  had  been 
incurred  was  only  of  a  subsidiary  character.  This  distinction  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  inquiry  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  it  forms 
the  key  to  the  whole  existing  situation.  The  Commission  met  in 
the  March  of  last  year,  and  forthwith  set  to  work  to  ascertain  the  causes 
which  had  led  to  the  sudden  and  gigantic  indebtedness  of  Egypt 
during  the  present  reign.  It  was  found  that  the  disclosures  contained 
in  the  article  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  were  substantially,  if 
not  literally,  correct.  It  was  elicited,  on  indisputable  evidence,  that 
since  1864  the  Khedive  had,  under  his  own  name  or  that  of  his 
family,  become  the  owner  of  one  million  of  acres  out  of  the  five 
millions  that  constitute  the  land  under  cultivation  in  Egypt ;  that 
this  colossal  estate  had  been  farmed  by  forced  labour  exacted  in  the 
most  oppressive  and  ruinous  manner ;  that  the  interests  of  the  popu- 
lation had  been  wilfully  and  deliberately  sacrificed  to  the  individual 
advantage  of  the  Khedive,  as  the  owner  of  a  gigantic  monopoly 
obtained  in  the  main  by  aid  of  the  loans  he  had  contracted  abroad ; 
and  that  this  monopoly  had  been  so  miserably  administered  as  to  result 
in  a  loss  not  only  to  the  country  at  large,  but  to  the  Khedive  himself. 
At  a  very  early  stage  of  the  inquiry  it  became  manifest  that  the 
Commission  would  report  the  charges  brought  against  the  Khedive  to 
be  substantially  proved.  Before,  however,  the  Commission  was  in  a 
position  to  make  any  definite  report,  an  incident  occurred  which  has 
a  remarkable  bearing  upon  subsequent  events.  The  half-yearly 
coupon  on  the  Unified  Debt,  which  is  the  Egyptian  stock  chiefly  held 
in  France,  falls  due  in  May.  During  the  early  months  of  the  year 
the  receipts  of  the  treasury  had  been  suspiciously  small,  and,  shortly 
before  the  date  when  the  coupon  became  due,  the  Khedive  announced 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pay  the  interest  in  full.  The  effect  of 
any  default  made  at  such  a  time  would  have  been  to  cause  a  heavy 
depreciation  in  the  Unified  Stock,  and  would  therefore  have  been 
greatly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Credit  Foncier,  who  had 
some  6,000,000£.  locked  up  in  this  security.  For  reasons  into 
which  I  need  not  enter,  the  Government  of  the  French  Eepublic 
espoused  the  interests  of  the  Credit  Foncier  as  being  matters  of 
national  concern,  and  intimated  to  the  Khedive  that  the  interest  on 
the  Unified  Debt  must  be  provided  for.  I  am  not  concerned  now 
with  the  equity  of  this  action,  though  I  admit  there  was  more  to  be 
said  in  its  favour  than  might  be  thought  at  first  sight ;  I  am  simply 
narrating  what  occurred.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  Khedive 
was  given  to  understand  that  persistence  in  his  alleged  inability  to 
provide  the  coupon  would  lead  to  decisive  steps  on  the  part  of  France, 
though  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  exact  nature  of  these  steps 
was  explicitly  indicated.  Upon  this,  his  Highness  asked  for  advice 
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from  England  as  to  the  course  be  should  pursue.  Our  Consul-General 
at  Cairo  was,  I  believe,  personally  of  opinion  that  the  payment  of  the 
coupon  ought  not  to  be  insisted  upon  in  the  interest  of  Egypt.  But 
his  opinion  was  overruled  from  home.  The  Congress  was  at  last 
about  to  meet  at  Berlin.  For  the  success  of  our  policy  the  support 
of  France  was  deemed  all  important ;  and  in  order  to  secure  this 
support  it  was  thought  essential  to  avoid  any  conflict  with  the  action 
of  the  French  Foreign  Office  in  Egypt.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  only 
plausible  explanation  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  our  Government  on 
the  coupon  question.  Our  consul  at  Cairo  was  instructed  to  impress 
upon  his  Highness  the  importance  of  making  no  default  in  his  pay- 
ments while  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  conducting  its  investiga- 
tions. Upon  rinding  that  France  and  England  were  prepared  to  act 
together,  the  Khedive,  as  usual,  gave  way  at  once.  The  impossible 
was  accomplished.  Whether  the  funds  required  to  make  good  the 
deficiency  were  provided  by  putting  the  screw  once  more  upon  the 
long-suffering  fellahs,  or  by  a  loan  contracted  under  the  form  of  a 
fictitious  sale  of  produce,  or  by  advances  from  the  private  hoards  of 
the  Viceroy,  has  never  yet  been  clearly  ascertained.  All  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  somehow  or  other  the  funds  were  found,  and  the  coupon 
paid. 

The  result  of  this  enforced  payment  of  the  May  coupon,  however 
objectionable  on  other  grounds,  was  to  impress  the  Khedive  with  a 
conviction  that  the  era  of  non-intervention  was  at  an  end,  and  that 
he  could  only  hope  to  retain  his  throne  by  very  large  concessions. 
After  sitting  for  four  months,  the  Commission  found  themselves 
justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  no  real  reform  could  be 
effected  in  the  finances  of  Egypt  so  long  as  the  Khedive  remained  in 
possession  of  the  vast  estates  which  he  had  acquired.  It  was  therefore 
intimated  to  his  Highness  that  he  must  surrender  his  private  estates 
to  the  public  treasury.  No  demand  could  have  been  more  unwelcome  ; 
and  for  some  time  it  was  met  with  a  point-blank  refusal.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  Khedive  saw  reason  to  believe  that  unless  he  gave 
way  the  Commissioners  would  return  home,  and  would  report  to  their 
respective  Governments  that  their  mission  had  been  rendered  nuga- 
tory by  his  action,  he  yielded  the  point  at  issue.  His  submission- 
was  doubtless  accelerated  by  the  fact  that  his  uncle  Halim  Pasha, 
residing  in  exile  at  Constantinople,  had  put  himself  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  the  throne,  and  that  his  son  and  heir,  Prince  Teufik, 
had  anticipated  his  decision  by  offering  to  give  up  the  estates  settled 
on  the  heir  apparent.  But,  though  these  ominous  incidents  shook 
the  Khedive  in  his  determination,  it  was  only  when  direct  pressure 
was  applied  from  abroad  that  he  agreed  to  surrender  the  monster 
estates  he  had  accumulated  with  such  patience  and  at  such  a  cost. 
The  surrender  was  doubtless  made  with  the  hope  that  it  might  be 
cancelled  hereafter.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Daira  lands, 
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amounting  to  little  short  of  a  million  of  acres,  were  given  over  to 
the  State,  or,  more  truly  speaking,  to  its  creditors ;  and  with  this,  act 
the  second  of  the  two  investigations  which  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
had  been  appointed  to  conduct  was  brought  to  a  successful  close. 

The  first  and  chief  object,  however,  of  the  inquiry  still  remained 
unfulfilled.  According  to  the  theory  of  its  mandate,  the  Commission 
having  now  ascertained,  and  remedied,  the  fundamental  causes  to 
which  the  financial  embarrassment  of  Egypt  was  due,  should  have 
proceeded  by  rights  to  examine  what  amount  the  country  could  afford 
to  pay  annually  in  respect  of  its  debts  without  detriment  to  its  own 
personal  interests  and  to  those  of  its  creditors.  But  at  this  juncture 
the  course  of  the  inquiry  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  one  of  the 
strangest  acts  of  statecraft  which  have  ever  been  known  .even  in 
Oriental  history.  The  Commission  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  owed 
its  existence  to  Nubar  Pasha  and  its  success  to  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson. 
If  there  were  two  men  in  the  world  whom  the  Khedive  might 
reasonably  regard  as  the  direct  authors  of  the  policy  by  which  he  had 
been  forced  to  disgorge  the  accumulations  of  a  lifetime,  those  men  were 
Nubar  Pasha  and  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson.  It  was  not  in  human  nature  for 
his  Highness  not  to  resent  bitterly  the  sacrifice  thus  imposed ;  and 
the  peculiarities  of  his  character  caused  him  to  feel  the  loss  of  his 
estates  with  exceptional  acuteness.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  ascribe 
Ismail  Pasha's  greed  of  land  simply  and  solely  to  a  passion  for 
adding  acre  to  acre.  His  heart  was  set  not  only  on  increasing  his 
rent-roll,  but  on  extending  the  area  of  his  personal  administration. 
The  restless  activity,  as  well  as  the  intense  acquisitiveness,  of  his 
nature  found  satisfaction  in  the  gigantic  speculations  in  which  his 
position  as  the  owner  of  a  huge  land  monopoly  enabled  him  to  em- 
bark. To  manage  his  estates  himself,  to  have  everything  under  his 
own  hand,  to  be  master  everywhere,  was  his  ambition  and  his  occupa- 
tion. To  paraphrase  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  well-known  saying,  if 
Ismail  Pasha  could  have  realised  his  dream,  ;  not  a  blade  of  grass 
would  have  grown  in  Egypt  without  his  permission.' 

Indeed,  the  ill  success  which  attended  all  the  Khedive's  industrial 
speculations  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  his  blind  desire  to 
manage  everything  for  himself,  to  his  invincible  repugnance  to 
delegating  any  portion  of  his  authority  even  to  his  own  subordinates. 
Thus,  when  the  Khedive  was  bidden  to  give  up  his  estates,  he  was 
asked  to  surrender  not  only  his  fortune,  but  the  occupation  and 
gratification  of  his  existence.  By  the  enforced  surrender  he  was 
wounded  cruelly  alike  in  his  pocket  and  his  pride  ;  and  yet  his  first 
instinct  was  apparently  to  follow  the  Gospel  precept,  and  having 
been  smitten  on  one  cheek,  to  turn  the  other  to  the  smiter.  Nubar 
Pasha  and  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  were,  as  I  have  said,  the  men  the  Khedive 
had  most  cause  to  hold  responsible  for  his  humiliation ;  and  yet  it 
was  to  them  that  he  turned  in  the  crisis  of  his  fortunes.  Nubar 
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Pasha  was  recalled  from  exile,  and  requested  to  form  a  Ministry,  in 
which  the  portfolio  of  Finance  was  to  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Eivers 
Wilson ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  proclamation  was  issued  announcing 
that  from  this  time  forward  the  old  system  of  arbitrary  rule  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  Egypt  was  to  be  governed  by  responsible  Ministers  on 
European  principles. 

It  would  take  me  too  long  to  dwell  at  all  fully  on  the  negotiations 
which  attended  the  formation  of  the  new  Ministry.  Nor  would 
such  a  recital  possess  any  special  interest  at  this  moment.  All  I  am 
concerned  with  are  the  aspects  of  these  negotiations  which  bear  upon 
the  present  situation.  The  overtures  made  by  the  Khedive  to  Nubar 
Pasha  were  favourably  received  ;  and  after  paying  a  visit  to  London, 
and  to  Kissingen,  where  Prince  Bismarck  was  then  staying,  the 
Minister  returned  to  Egypt.  I  have  been  told  by  one  who  was  in 
close  relations  with  the  Cairene  Court  at  the  time,  that  the  Khedive's 
anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the  exiled  Minister  was  like  that  of  a  young 
man  awaiting  the  coming  of  his  affianced  bride.  He  was  perpetually 
telegraphing  to  learn  what  day  Nubar  would  arrive,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  a  fever  of  impatience  at  any  delay  in  his  progress  homewards.  What 
representations  were  exchanged  between  the  Viceroy  and  the  Minister, 
or  what  engagements,  if  any,  were  entered  into  between  them,  is 
only  known  to  themselves.  But  I  think  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
realising  the  ends  and  aims  which  the  Khedive  had  in  view  when  he 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Minister  whose  active  mind  and  in- 
tellectual ascendency  he  had  long  bitterly  resented,  and  whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  main  author  of  his  undoing.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  all 
important  to  his  Highness  to  suspend  the  progress  of  the  Commission 
of  inquiry.  If  the  Commissioners  had  gone  on  with  their  work,  had 
brought  publicly  to  light  the  full  truth  as  to  the  origin  and  character 
of  the  Khedive's  liabilities,  and  had  then  ascertained  officially  what 
the  country  had  paid  as  taxes  in  the  past  and  what  it  could  pay  in 
the  future,  they  must  infallibly  have  reported  in  favour  of  some  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  Khedive  would  have  been  reduced  to  the 
position  of  the  owner  of  an  estate  in  liquidation  and  restricted  to  an 
allowance  provided  by  his  creditors.  To  avert,  or  at  any  rate  post- 
pone, this  consummation  was  the  object  of  the  Khedive's  policy ; 
and  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  way  to  effect  this  object  was  to  place 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  very  men  who  had  been  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  inquiry,  and  thus  to  induce  a  belief  that  the 
further  prosecution  of  this  inquiry  had  become  unnecessary.  The 
nomination  of  Nubar  Pasha  was  intended  to  be  taken — and  was 
taken — by  the  European  public  as  a  guarantee  that  the  old  system  of 
arbitrary  personal  rule  had  been  definitively  abandoned,  and  this 
conviction  being  once  created,  the  Governments  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
the  financial  interests  which  they  represented,  were  much  less  dis- 
posed to  push  matters  to  extremities  than  they  would  have  been 
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otherwise.  Thus  the  immediate  result  of  the  Khedive's  sudden  and 
ostentatious  abdication  of  authority  was  to  gain  a  reprieve  ;  and  in 
his  then  position  a  reprieve  was  morally,  if  not  literally,  a  matter  of 
life  or  death.  I  believe  also — though  here  I  quite  admit  I  am  enter- 
ing on  the  domain  of  conjecture — that  his  Highness  had  a  still 
deeper  motive  in  selecting  Nubar  Pasha  as  the  head  of  his  new 
government.  According  to  his  notion,  if  my  supposition  is  right, 
Nubar  Pasha  was  to  prove  a  sort  of  Egyptian  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor, 
who  being  sent  to  curse  would  remain  to  bless.  In  other  words,  he 
relied  on  Nubar's  assistance  to  render  nugatory  the  guarantee  which 
he  was  prepared  to  give.  Such  a  calculation  was  not  in  itself  in- 
admissible. If  once  the  entente  cordiale  between  France  and  England 
in  Egyptian  affairs  could  be  broken  up,  the  danger  of  any  joint 
intervention  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  Khedive  could  recover  his 
freedom  of  action.  From  his  long  experience,  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  foreign  affairs,  his  great  diplomatic  ability,  and  his  high 
reputation  abroad,  Nubar  Pasha  was  eminently  qualified  to  carry  out 
with  success  the  traditional  policy  of  Egypt — to  play  off  one  foreign 
Power  against  the  other,  and  to  take  advantage  of  international 
jealousies,  conflicting  interests,  and  rival  ambitions,  in  order  to 
paralyse  any  common  action  on  the  part  of  the  European  Powers. 
With  the  close  of  the  war  England  had  lost  her  opportunity  of 
settling  the  Egyptian  question  by  herself  and  for  herself;  and  the 
danger  to  be  most  dreaded  was  the  continuance  of  the  good  under- 
standing between  France  and  England.  The  Khedive,  with  a  very 
slight  alteration,  might  choose  for  his  device  the  motto  of  Belgium, 
reading  it,  La  desunionfait  la  force.  To  stimulate  this  disunion  no 
better  instrument  could  be  found  than  Nubar  Pasha,  and  it  is  not 
strange  to  anybody  who  knows  the  two  men  that  his  Highness  should 
have  believed  he  could  induce  Nubar  to  act  as  his  instrument. 

Whatever  his  other  failings  may  be,  Ismail  Pasha  possesses  a 
singular  insight  into  the  weak  side  of  human  nature.  No  man 
understands  better  how  to  work  upon  the  flaws  which  are  to  be  found 
in  even  the  strongest  characters.  His  mistake,  in  common  with  most 
experts  in  the  art  of  appealing  to  the  lower  instincts  of  humanity, 
is  that  he  fails  to  realise  the  existence  in  others  of  qualities  in  which 
he  himself  is  wanting.  From  the  Khedive's  point  of  view,  Nubar's 
interest  lay  in  identifying  himself  with  his  own  cause.  It  was 
notorious  that  Nubar  was  weary  of  his  long  exile ;  that  he  had  been 
wearing  his  heart  out,  not  only  at  his  enforced  absence  from  his  home, 
but  still  more  at  his  compulsory  condemnation  to  inactivity  ;  and  that, 
quite  apart  from  any  consideration  of  dignity  or  emolument,  the 
mere  exercise  of  power  had  a  singular  attraction  for  that  active  and 
teeming  brain.  It  was  therefore  antecedently  probable  that  the 
dread  of  being  once  more  placed  upon  the  shelf  would  render  Nubar 
Pasha  reluctant  to  encounter  the  Khedive's  hostility.  Moreover,  it 
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was  no  unreasonable  assumption  that  the  very  independence  of  his 
character  might  easily  be  manipulated,  so  as  to  render  him  amenable 
to  the  Khedive's  influence.  The  same  impatience  of  control,  the 
same  dislike  of  interference,  the  same  determination  not  to  be 
thwarted  in  the  execution  of  his  policy,  which  had  led  in  no  small 
degree  to  his  original  rupture  with  the  Khedive,  might,  it  was 
thought,  be  relied  upon  to  make  him  the  opponent  of  the  system  of 
international  supervision  which  was  about  to  be  introduced.  In 
order  to  shake  off  the  control  of  the  consuls,  and  of  his  European 
colleagues,  the  Premier,  it  was  thought,  would  soon  find  it  for  his 
advantage  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Khedive. 

Some  such  calculation  as  the  above  lay,  I  am  convinced,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Khedive's  resolution  to  recall  to  power  a  statesman  to 
whom  he  had  the  strongest  personal  antipathy.  At  the  very  outset, 
however,  circumstances  occurred  which  materially  modified  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  this  calculation  was  based.  According  to  the 
original  idea  of  the  Khedive,  the  new  Ministry  was  to  have  been  of 
the  old  Egyptian  type,  with  the  exception  that  the  department 
of  Finance  was  to  be  entrusted  to  an  Englishman.  It  was  on 
this  basis  that  Nubar  Pasha  and  Mr.  Eivers  Wilson  responded 
favourably  in  the  first  instance  to  the  overtures  made  to  them  by  the 
Khedive.  The  definite  formation,  however,  of  the  Ministry  was 
delayed  for  some  months,  owing  to  an  incident  which  complicated  the 
whole  question.  Mr.  Eivers  Wilson,  being  most  naturally  and  reason- 
ably reluctant  to  relinquish  his  position  as  Controller  of  the  National 
Debt  in  England  for  a  very  uncertain  and  arduous  post  abroad, 
refused  to  take  office  under  the  Khedive,  unless  he  was  allowed  at 
the  same  time  not  to  vacate  his  Controllership.  This  demand  was 
undoubtedly  an  unusual  one,  but  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  made  were  unusual  also,  and  our  Government  decided — and,  as 
I  think,  most  rightly — to  grant  Mr.  Eivers  Wilson  the  prolonged  leave 
of  absence  on  which  he  insisted.  I  am  revealing  no  secret  in  saying 
that  the  permission  thus  accorded  was  only  given  after  considerable 
hesitation,  and  was  not  due  in  the  remotest  degree  to  the  initiative 
of  our  Government.  Still,  the  fact  remained  that  a  British  official 
of  very  high  standing  was  allowed,  contrary  to  all  the  traditions  of 
our  public  service,  to  undertake  a  leading  post  abroad  under  a  foreign 
Government  while  still  retaining  his  appointment  at  home.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  this  fact  was  regarded  on  the  Continent,  and 
especially  in  France,  as  being  proof  of  an  elaborate  intrigue  on  the 
part  of  England  to  establish  her  supremacy  in  Egypt.  In  my  former 
articles  on  this  subject  I  have  given  reasons  for  my  belief  that  the 
French,  as  a  nation,  were  in  1877  perfectly  prepared  to  acquiesce  in 
the  annexation  of  Egypt  by  England  without  entertaining  any  serious 
or  widespread  resentment  towards  us  on  account  of  our  action  ;  and 
subsequent  events  have  confirmed  my  original  conviction.  But  this 
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assumption  of  mine,  whether  correct  or  incorrect,  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  admission  that  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson's  appointment  to 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Egyptian  Exchequer  gave  grave  umbrage  to 
public  opinion  in  France.  Our  Government  had  deliberately  gone 
out  of  their  way  to  assure  the  French  Ministry  that  England  enter- 
tained no  idea  whatever  of  establishing  her  ascendency  in  Egypt  to 
the  detriment  of  P'rance.  Notwithstanding  these  explicit  assur- 
ances, which  to  French  apprehension  appeared  inconsistent  with  the 
traditional  interests  of  Great  Britain,  England  now  seemed  about  to 
effect  by  occult  and  indirect  means  the  very  end  she  had  repudiated 
all  intention  of  effecting  openly  and  directly.  France  was  apparently 
about  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold  in  Egypt,  as  she  had  been  in  the 
Levant ;  and  this  rebuff,  coming  immediately  after  the  subordinate 
part  her  diplomacy  had  been  compelled  to  play  at  Berlin,  excited 
considerable  irritation  across  the  Channel.  This  irritation  was 
made  the  most  of  by  the  opponents  of  the  Government,  who  lost  no 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  how  insignificant  France  was  deemed 
abroad  under  the  Republic ;  and  M.  Waddington,  who,  in  virtue  of 
his  English  name,  parentage,  and  education,  is  compelled  to  be  more 
French  than  a  genuine  Frenchman,  took  up  the  matter  very  warmly. 
A  formal  demand  therefore  was  addressed  to  the  Egyptian  Government 
from  Paris  to  the  effect  that,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  weight 
given  to  England  in  the  administration  of  Egypt  by  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson's 
appointment,  a  prominent  position  in  the  Nubar  Ministry  must  be 
entrusted  to  a  Frenchman,  nominated  by  the  French  Government, 
and  invested  with  an  authority  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  his  English 
colleague.  From  a  French  point  of  view,  this  demand  was  not  alto- 
gether unreasonable.  But  its  acceptance  was  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  idea — entertained  alike,  though  witli  different  objects,  by  the 
Khedive  and  Nubar  Pasha — that  the  native  element  was  still  to  retain 
the  foremost  place  in  the  administration  of  Egypt.  In  consequence 
the  demand  for  the  appointment  of  a  French  Minister  met  with  the 
most  decided  opposition  at  Cairo,  and  would  never  have  been  acceded  to, 
except  under  absolute  compulsion,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  financial 
embarrassments  of  Egypt.  It  so  happened,  however,  that,  in  order  to 
meet  pressing  liabilities  and  to  consolidate  the  floating  debt,  whose 
burden  paralysed  all  attempts  to  reorganise  the  finances,  the  Egyptian 
Government  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  raise  a  fresh  loan.  This 
loan  was  negotiated  on  very  favourable  terms  through  the  agency  of 
the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Egyptian  Exchequer.  But  the  great 
Anglo-French  banking  firm  by  whom  the  loan  was  advanced  stipu- 
lated, as  a  condition  of  their  acting  in  the  matter  at  all,  that  the 
approval  of  the  French  Government  should  be  forthcoming.  Such  a 
stipulation  made  at  such  a  moment  was  imperative.  After  much 
discussion,  an  arrangement  was  concluded,  by  which  the  French  and 
English  Governments  agreed  to  sanction  the  suspension  of  the  system 
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of  international  control  over  the  finances  of  Egypt,  established 
two  years  before  by  the  Gosehen-Joubert  settlement.  This  sanc- 
tion, however,  was  only  given  on  a  distinct  engagement,  on  the 
part  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  that  the  Ministries  of  Finance  and 
Public  Works  were  to  be  filled  respectively  by  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson 
and  M.  de  Blignieres,  who  had  represented  England  and  France  on  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  ;  that  these  European  Ministers  were  not  to 
be  dismissed  by  the  Khedive,  except  after  consultation  with  their 
own  Governments ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  their  dismissal  the 
authority  of  the  suspended  control  of  the  National  Debt  was  to  re- 
vive of  itself. 

Upon  these  conditions  the  Nubar  Ministry  came  into  being  at 
last.  It  would  puzzle  the  most  profound  student  of  constitutional 
lore  to  define  the  exact  category,  or  even  any  approximate  category, 
under  which  the  existing  constitution  of  Egypt  could  be  classified. 
The  Khedive,  in  announcing  his  intended  reforms  to  the  consular 
body,  laid  especial  stress  upon  the  fact — if  fact  it  was — that  hence- 
forth Egypt,  by  virtue  of  her  new  institutions,  had  passed  into  the 
domain  of  Europe  from  that  of  Africa ;  and  that  for  the  future  per- 
sonal rule  was  to  be  replaced  by  the  authority  of  responsible  ministers. 
What  the  precise  meaning  of  this  statement  might  be.  nobody  yet 
has  been  able  to  explain.  The  Khedive  is  still  in  principle  the  absolute 
master  of  the  country  over  which  he  reigns.  His  Ministers  are  in 
theory  appointed  and  dismissed  at  his  own  great  will  and  pleasure, 
and  his  subjects  have  not  the  power,  even  if  they  had  the  will,  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  his  freedom  of  appointment  or  dismissal. 
Nor  in  any  intelligible  sense  of  the  word  '  responsibility '  can  these 
Ministers  be  called  responsible,  except  in  as  far  as  they  have  to 
answer  for  their  acts  to  the  Khedive.  They  do  not  even  recognise 
any  direct  allegiance  to  foreign  Powers.  In  a  confused  sort  of  way 
there  is  a  general  understanding  that  they  are  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  Egypt  in  accordance  with  European  ideas  of  government. 
But  towards  whom  this  obligation  was  ever  contracted,  and  by  what 
agency  its  performance  is  to  be  enforced,  are  questions  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  furnish  an  answer. 

To  add  to  this  conflict  of  authority,  while  the  Prime  Minister  is 
liable  to  be  dismissed  whenever  the  autocratic  ruler  of  the  State  sees 
fit  to  dispense  with  his  services,  his  two  principal  colleagues  hold 
their  offices  under  a  tenure  which  can  only  be  upset  with  the 
knowledge  and  sanction  of  two  independent  foreign  Governments. 
What,  then,  is  the  constitution  of  Egypt  as  at  present  established  ? 
It  is  not  an  autocracy,  for  the  autocrat  cannot  even  dismiss  his 
own  Ministers  without  the  permission  of  foreign  Powers.  It  is  not 
a  democracy,  for  the  people  have  absolutely  no  voice  in  the  selection 
of  their  rulers,  or  the  administration  of  their  own  affairs.  It  is  not 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  for  there  is  not  a  constitution  or  a  Parlia- 
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ment.  It  is  not  an  oligarchy,  for  there  is  no  aristocracy  of  any  kind 
in  the  country.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  definition  I  can  find  is 
to  say  that  Egypt  is  administered  by  a  mixed  Board,  some  of  whose 
members  are  directly  amenable  to  the  authority  of  the  Khedive,  and 
others  are  practically  responsible  to  foreign  Governments,  while  all 
are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  creditors  of  the  State. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  devise  a  system  which 
offered  greater  anomalies  in  theory.  Still  anomalous  systems  some- 
times work  well  in  practice  ;  and  the  Board,  under  which  Egypt  was 
placed,  got  on  better  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected. 
The  delay  caused  by  the  negotiations  between  Paris  and  Cairo  was 
unfortunate  at  the  outset.  It  was  in  June  that  Nubar  Pasha  ac- 
cepted the  duty  of  forming  a  Ministry.  It  was  only  in  the  very 
last  days  of  November  that  the  Ministry  was  placed  in  a  position  to 
commence  its  work  in  earnest  by  the  final  arrival  of  Mr.  Rivers 
Wilson  in  Egypt  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  This  delay  was 
due  to  causes  over  which  the  Ministry  had  no  control,  but  it  was 
none  the  less  unfortunate.  On  the  one  hand,  the  population  of 
Egypt,  seeing  months  go  by  without  any  practical  change  in  the 
administration  of  affairs,  began  to  lose  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  new 
reforms ;  on  the  other,  the  Khedive,  finding  that  the  seizure  of  his 
estates  had  not  been  followed  up  by  the  action  he  had  cause  to 
fear,  began  to  recover  his  courage,  to  regret  the  precipitancy  with 
which  he  had  yielded,  and  to  look  about  for  means  of  recovering  the 
authority  he  had  lost.  During  this  interval,  too,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  Khedive  discovered  that  Nubar  Pasha  was  not  disposed  to  aid 
him  in  throwing  off  the  European  Protectorate  to  which  he  had 
virtually  been  subjected.  If  Ismail  Pasha  had  been  out  of  the  way, 
the  Premier  would  possibly  have  been  ready  enough  to  assist  in  any 
effort  to  realise  the  avowed  aim  of  his  own  policy,  which  has  always 
been  to  preserve  Egypt  to  the  Egyptians.  But  according  to  the  view 
he  expressed  in  season  and  out  of  season,  no  fate  would  be  so  disastrous 
for  Egypt  as  the  re-establishment  of  the  personal  rule  of  the  Khedive. 
This  fate,  in  his  way  of  thinking,  could  only  be  averted  by  upholding 
the  European  intervention ;  and  therefore,  contrary  to  the  hopes  that 
the  Khedive  had  built  upon  Nubar  Pasha's  ambition  and  impatience 
of  control,  the  Minister  turned  a  deaf  ear  to*  the  overtures  of  co- 
operation which  were  undoubtedly  made  to  him  from  the  Court. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  and  M.  de 
Blignieres  arrived  in  Egypt,  and  the  work  of  reorganisation  was  com- 
menced in  earnest.  Up  to  this  time  nothing  had  been  done,  or  could 
have  been  done  ;  and  in  estimating  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Nubar 
administration,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  how  very  short-lived  it  was. 
The  Ministry  did  not  begin  its  functions  till  after  the  Bairam  holidays, 
that  is  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  December  ;  and  it  was  broken 
up  by  violence  in  the  middle  of  February.  Thus  the  experiment  was 
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allowed  only  about  ten  weeks  in  which  to  justify  its  existence.  Mr. 
Rivers  Wilson  and  M.  de  Blignieres  were  practically  new  to  their  work. 
Without  any  knowledge  of  the  language,  or  any  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  country,  they  had  to  organise  their 
offices,  to  arrange  the  machinery  of  their  departments,  and  to  impress 
upon  their  subordinates  the  modus  operandi  they  desired  to  intro- 
duce. Besides  this,  they  and  their  Egyptian  colleagues  had,  if  I  may 
use  the  word,  to  shake  down  together,  before  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  work  to  any  useful  result.  Under  these  circumstances,  even  if 
everything  else  had  been  favourable,  if  they  had  received  cordial  and 
loyal  support  from  without  as  well  as  from  within,  if  they  had  only 
had  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  introduction 
of  an  European  administration  into  an  Oriental  country,  they  could 
hardly  have  made  much  way  in  their  work  by  the  time  at  which  it 
was  interrupted.  As  it  was,  not  only  did  events  fight  against  the 
progress  of  the  Nubar  Ministry,  but  these  events  were  deliberately 
assisted  and  created  by  outward  agency. 

Let  me  speak  first  of  the  obstacles  which  were  the  results  of  ac- 
cident, not  of  design.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  Rothschild  loan 
would  have  provided  for  all  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  treasury, 
and  given  the  Ministers  a  breathing  time  during  which  they  would 
be  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  the  revenue,  and  to  re- 
organise the  administration  at  their  leisure.  This  hope  was  un- 
fortunately not  realised.  Without  going  into  details,  it  is  enough  for 
my  purpose  to  say  that  the  holders  of  the  floating  debt  in  Alexandria 
endeavoured  to  secure  payment  of  their  claims  in  full  by  obtaining 
judgment  against  the  Government  in  the  international  tribunals,  and 
then  proceeding  to  sequester  properties  which  had  been  mortgaged  as 
security  for  the  Rothschild  loan.  In  consequence,  the  payment  of  the 
instalments  due  from  the  loan  were  suspended  till  an  arrangement 
could  be  concluded  with  the  local  creditors  of  the  Government,  and 
the  treasury  was  deprived  of  the  funds  on  which  it  had  counted. 
The  result  was,  that  the  action  of  the  Grovernment  was  perpetually 
hampered,  thwarted,  and  even  arrested  by  the  want  of  what  I  may  call 
the  petty  cash  of  administration.  The  difficulty  might  be,  and  was, 
temporary ;  but  its  effects  were  permanent.  Creditors  were  put 
off ;  promises  not  fulfilled  ;  reasonable  offers  of  compromise  refused ; 
reductions  made  precipitately  ;  and  salaries  left  unpaid,  simply  and 
solely  because  the  treasury  was  empty.  Any  amount  of  ill-will  and 
discontent  was  thus  created  by  causes  for  which  the  new  Government 
was  assuredly  not  responsible,  but  of  which  it  bore  the  odium. 
Meanwhile  the  permanent  revenue  of  the  country  fell  off  in  a  sudden 
and  unaccountable  manner.  Egypt,  according  to  the  present  arrange- 
ment, has  to  pay  between  seven  and  eight  millions  a  year  as  interest 
to  her  foreign  creditors.  In  order,  therefore,  to  meet  her  liabilities, 
before  a  penny  is  available  for  the  home  expenditure,  the  returns  to 
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the  treasury  must  average  about  650,000£.  a  month.  Owing  to  the 
economical  conditions  of  the  country,  this  revenue  comes  in  very 
unequally  ;  and  the  period  during  which  the  Nubar  Ministry  started 
on  its  career  was  that  of  the  financial  slack  tide.  But  making  every 
allowance  for  this  fact,  for  the  temporary  scarcity  caused  by  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile,  and  for  the  delays  in  collection  arising  out  of 
the  change  of  government,  the  monthly  returns  were  meagre  beyond 
all  explanation.  The  effect  of  this  falling  off  in  the  revenue  was 
disastrous.  It  depreciated  the  value  of  Egyptian  securities,  alarmed 
the  creditors  of  the  State,  and  furnished  an  excuse  for  the  various 
interests  hostile  to  the  new  order  of  things  to  throw  discredit  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  new  Government  to  introduce  an  honest  and  efficient 
administration.  Moreover,  this  state  of  affairs  precipitated  the  con- 
sideration of  a  question  which  in  the  interest  of  Europe  it  was  most 
desirable  to  postpone  for  a  season.  The  essential  question,  on  which 
the  future  of  the  country  hinges,  is  how  far  it  can  afford  permanently 
to  pay  the  enormous  charge  laid  upon  its  resources  in  order  to  provide 
the  interest  due  on  the  debts  contracted  by  the  Khedive.  I  myself, 
in  common  with  every  independent  and  impartial  observer,  have  no 
doubt  there  must  be  a  reduction  of  the  debt.  But  what  this  reduction 
should  be,  or,  to  put  it  more  simply,  what  amount  Egypt  can  fairly 
undertake  to  pay  her  creditors  without  exhausting  her  resources,  or 
subjecting  her  population  to  ruinous  oppression,  is  a  point  on  which 
it  is  impossible  to  form  as  yet  any  trustworthy  opinion.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  their  original  programme,  the  question  of  reduction  would 
have  been  left  in  abeyance  till  the  Ministry  had  had  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  for  themselves  the  work  which  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  had  left  unfinished,  and  to  ascertain  on  evidence — whose 
trustworthiness  would  commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Euro- 
pean public — how  much  or  how  little  Egypt  could  afford  to  pay  in 
liquidation  of  her  liabilities.  Owing,  however,  to  the  causes  to 
which  I  have  referred,  this  question  was  forced  prematurely  upon 
public  notice  before  the  Ministers  were,  or  could  be,  in  a  position  to 
deal  with  it  comprehensively  or  satisfactorily. 

Again,  there  were  other  difficulties  of  a  personal  character  with 
which  the  Ministry  had  to  contend,  and  whose  nature  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  explain  without  indiscretion.  To  any  one  who  knows  Cairo,  or 
indeed  any  Eastern  Court  in  which  the  European  element  is  largely 
represented,  the  general  nature  of  these  difficulties  will  be  obvious 
enough.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  national  jealousies,  consular  sus- 
ceptibilities, mercantile  interests,  the  grievances  of  displaced  officials, 
social  vanities,  and  personal  friendships  and  animosities,  all  combined  to 
create  an  inevitable  reaction  against  the  new  regime.  It  is  no  business 
of  mine  to  defend  the  proceedings  of  the  Ministry ;  and  I  think  it  pos- 
sible they  might,  by  greater  prudence  and  patience,  have  avoided  some 
part  of  the  resentment  they  undoubtedly  incurred.  But  this  much 
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I  can  safely  affirm  from  my  own  observation,  namely,  that  the  main 
cause  of  their  unpopularity  was  their  desire  to  do  their  duty,  to  re- 
form abuses,  and  to  substitute  law  and  order  for  individual  caprice  and 
extravagance. 

Then,  too,  it  was  not  in  human  nature  that  the  Ministers  should 
work  at  first  in  perfect  harmony.  Nubar  Pasha,  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson, 
and  M,  de  Blignieres  (the  other  Ministers  are  of  little  account)  are 
all  men  of  marked  character,  of  strong  individuality,  and  high  position, 
and  alien  to  each  other  in  race,  language,  education,  interests,  and  aims. 
They  were  practically  independent  of  each  other,  responsible  to 
different  Powers,  and  co-equal  in  authority.  Judging  by  antecedent 
probability,  one  would  have  said  beforehand  that  three  such  men 
placed  in  such  positions  would  be  certain  to  fall  out  with  each  other. 
What  renders  the  fact  that  they  did  not  so  fall  out  all  the  more  re- 
markable, is  that  constant  attempts  were  made  from  without  to  breed 
distrust  and  ill-feeling  between  them. 

I  have  described  the  various  difficulties  which  I  have  enume- 
rated as  being  due  to  the  action  of  natural  causes.  Yet  nobody 
who  knows  Egypt  can  doubt  that  these  [causes  were  stimulated 
by  the  initiative  of  the  Khedive.  I  do  not  affirm  that  the  judgment 
creditors  were  instigated  to  exert  their  legal  powers,  or  the  tax 
collectors  encouraged  to  curtail  their  remittances  to  the  treasury,  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  Khedive,  though  in  a  country,  every  detail  of 
whose  administration  had,  up  to  the  other  day,  been  under  his  abso- 
lute control,  no  steps  of  importance  could  well  be  taken  without  his 
acquiescence  and  sanction.  But  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact, 
that  his  Highness  set  himself  deliberately  at  work  from  the  begin- 
ning to  impede  the  success  of  the  reforms  whose  introduction  he 
had  proclaimed  with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  The  recall  of 
Nubar  and  the  appointment  of  a  responsible  Ministry  had  averted 
the  danger  with  which  he  was  threatened  by  the  prosecution  of  the 
inquiry ;  and  as  these  concessions  had  served  their  purpose,  it  was 
his  policy  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  might  be.  Supposing  my 
impression  to  be  correct,  things  would  have  followed  a  different 
course,  if,  as  the  Khedive  originally  hoped,  Nubar  had  proved  able 
and  willing  to  assist  him  in  securing  his  independence.  But  when 
this  combination  was  found  to  be  out  of  the  question,  the  Viceroy  de- 
termined to  turn  Nubar  out  of  office.  The  Khedive  had  strong  cards 
in  his  hands,  and  nobody  knows  better  how  to  play  a  waiting  game. 
The  Pashas  and  the  Turkish  officials,  who  had  hitherto  monopolised 
almost  every  important  post  in  the  Egyptian  administration,  held 
Nubar  personally  in  detestation  as  a  Christian  and  an  Armenian, 
and  still  more  because  he  had  set  his  face  against  the  system  of 
favouritism,  oppression,  and  corruption  under  which  they  had  en- 
riched themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  native  Egyptians.  The 
diplomatic  body  resident  in  Cairo  was  always  unfavourable  to 
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Nubar,  partly  by  reason  of  his  independence  of  character,  which  ren- 
dered him  less  pleasant  to  have  relations  with  than  a  Minister  of  the 
ordinary  Oriental  type,  partly  because  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his 
policy  was  to  curtail  the  consular  jurisdiction,  and  thereby  to  deprive 
the  consuls  of  some  portion  of  the  present  authority  to  which,  in 
common  with  all  subordinate  authorities  on  a  petty  stage,  they  attach 
exaggerated  value.  Then,  too,  Nubar  was  viewed  with  disfavour 
by  the  French  party  in  Egypt,  which  regarded  him,  though  without 
justice,  as  devoted  to  English  interests,  and  which  also  resented 
bitterly  certain  contemptuous  remarks  with  regard  to  France,  which 
the  Premier  was  reported,  whether  truly  or  not,  to  have  uttered  in 
conversation. 

At  the  outset,  the  Khedive  withdrew  himself  ostentatiously  from 
all  participation  in  public  affairs.  He  took  every  opportunity  of 
declaring  that  he  was  now  a  constitutional  sovereign,  that  he  left 
everything  to  his  Ministers,  that  his  sole  duty  consisted  in  counter- 
signing their  decrees,  and  that  he  was  only  too  delighted  to  be 
relieved  of  all  responsibility.  Every  application  or  request  addressed 
to  him  was  referred  forthwith  to  the  Ministry.  All  applicants  were 
informed  officially  that  he  had  no  power  or  authority  to  deal  with 
their  affairs,  and  that  they  must  not  hold  him  accountable  for  any 
measures  the  Government  might  adopt.  At  the  same  time  persons 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Viceroy  went  about  saying  publicly  that  the 
present  system  was  only  a  provisional  arrangement,  and  that  before 
long  the  Khedive  would  resume  his  personal  rule.  The  effect  of  this 
language  was  to  strengthen  the  distrust  which  was  popularly  felt  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  new  regime.  The  natives  saw  that  the  Khedive 
had  still  all  the  outward  symbols  of  sovereignty :  the  very  conception 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy  was  unintelligible  to  their  minds ; 
and  their  natural  conviction  that  the  Effendina,  as  the  Viceroy  was 
called,  must — so  long  as  he  was  not  deposed — be  the  real  lord  and 
master,  was  confirmed  by  the  utterances  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
and  which  were  made  in  quarters  where  they  were  sure  to  be 
repeated.  Thus  an  impression  gained  ground  that  it  was  safer  and 
wiser  to  side  with  the  Khedive  than  with  the  Ministers  of  the  day, 
and  this  impression  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  disheartening  effect 
amidst  a  population  so  timid  and  so  down-trodden  by  ages  of  servitude 
as  that  of  Egypt. 

Meanwhile  no  effort  was  spared  to  create  dissension  between  the 
Premier  and  his  European  colleagues.  Compliments  were  studiously 
paid  to  one  Minister  in  a  way  that  could  not  but  be  offensive  to 
another ;  distorted  reports  were  conveyed  to  and  fro  of  remarks  made, 
or  alleged  to  have  been  made,  which  were  calculated  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  Ministers  in  their  mutual  good  faith  ;  and  insinua- 
tions were  current  that  each  Minister  was  pursuing  his  own  interests 
to  the  detriment  of  his  colleagues.  These  tactics  undoubtedly  sue- 
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ceeded  in  creating  temporary  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
leading  Ministers ;  but  they  failed  in  upsetting  their  good  under- 
standing for  any  length  of  time.  Nubar  Pasha,  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson, 
and  M.  de  Bligni£res  were  too  loyal  and  too  honourable  to  be  led 
astray  by  personal  susceptibilities ;  and  even  if  this  had  not  been  so, 
they  were  too  sensible  not  to  see  that  they  were  mutually  indispensa- 
ble to  each  other.  Without  the  support  of  his  English  and  French 
colleagues,  the  Premier  could  not  hope  to  hold  his  place ;  without 
the  practical  experience  and  ability  of  the  latter,  the  former  could 
not  carry  out  in  practice  the  ideas  upon  which  their  programme  was 
based.  The  three  Ministers  were  all  alive  to  this  truth,  and  there- 
fore the  triple  alliance  remained  unbroken. 

The  attempt  to  break  down  the  Ministry  by  internal  dissensions 
having  failed,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  more  direct  measures. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  the  new  government  was  beginning 
to  get  its  authority  recognised.  The  truth  is — a  truth  which  cannot 
be  too  strongly  borne  in  mind — that,  notwithstanding  all  the  defects 
of  its  origin,  all  the  difficulties  of  its  position,  and  all  the  opposition, 
both  designed  and  undesigned,  which  it  had  to  surmount,  the  Nubar 
administration  had  made  real  progress  during  the  few  weeks  of  its 
existence.  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  had  set  to  work  with  a  determina- 
tion which,  if  continued,  was  certain  ultimately  to  insure  success. 
With  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  whose  report  on  the 
system  under  which  the  revenue  has  been  hitherto  collected  must 
form  the  basis  of  any  effective  administrative  reform  in  Egypt,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  had  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  thorough  land 
survey,  and  for  the  assessment  of  the  taxpayers  on  a  principle 
which  would  preclude  any  gross  oppression  or  favouritism.  He  had 
visited  tbe  provinces  in  person,  and  had  impressed  upon  the  native 
officials  that  their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  lay  henceforward  in 
discharging  their  functions  justly  and  equitably.  He  had  given 
orders  for  the  compulsory  seizure  and  sale  of  the  lands  of  a  class 
of  defaulting  taxpayers,  who,  under  the  name  of  hauls  person- 
nages,  had  hitherto  avoided  the  payment  of  their  taxes ;  he  had 
endeavoured  to  enforce  the  liability  of  foreign  residents  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  expenses  of  the  State,  though  his  efforts  in 
this  direction  had  been  retarded  by  the  opposition  of  the  consuls ; 
and,  what  was  more  important  than  all,  he  had  succeeded  in  securing 
the  punishment  and  dismissal  of  several  officials  who  had  been  de- 
tected in  flagrant  abuses  of  their  authority.  All  this  had  been  done 
in  the  midst  of  harassing  daily  cares  caused  by  the  pecuniary  pressure 
to  which  I  have  referred.  Meanwhile,  Nubar  Pasha  had  elaborated 
a  scheme  for  extending  the  authority  of  the  international  tribunals  to 
suits  between  natives,  and  to  cases  in  which  government  officials  were 
implicated.  It  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  dwell  on 
the  details  of  this  scheme.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  Nubar  had  set 
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himself  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  reconciling  the  independence 
and  impartiality  of  an  European  code  administered  by  foreign  judges 
with  the  simplicity  of  procedure  and  the  latitude  of  pleading  re- 
quired to  render  our  system  of  legality  a  boon,  instead  of  a  curse, 
to  an  Oriental  population.  This  solution,  in  the  opinion  of  inde- 
pendent judges  of  high  authority,  was,  I  may  state,  a  very  remarkable 
one;  and  if  ever  Western  justice  is  introduced  into  the  East,  the 
principle  of  this  now  abortive  project  will,  I  believe,  be  adopted  as 
its  basis.  Owing  to  the  emptiness  of  the  treasury,  M.  de  Blignieres, 
as  Minister  of  Public  Works,  had  had  but  little  opportunity  of  deve- 
loping his  department ;  but  he  had  shown  a  determination  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  jobbery  and  corruption  which  had  hitherto  characterised 
the  conduct  of  almost  all  public  undertakings  in  Egypt.  Altogether, 
the  native  population  were  beginning  to  suspect  that  the  government 
of  the  country  had  passed,  in  fact,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Khedive  ; 
and  if  once  this  impression  became  general,  his  power  was  at  an 
end. 

The  time  had  come  for  the  Khedive  to  abandon  the  pretence  of 
indifference  he  had  hitherto  assumed.  He  now  came  forward  in  the 
character  of  a  champion  of  his  people  against  the  oppression  of  their 
foreign  creditors.  Of  a  sudden  an  agitation  was  set  on  foot  against 
the  burden  of  taxation  to  which  the  country  was  subjected.  Though 
the  sums  exacted  from  the  taxpayers — or  at  any  rate  returned  as 
exacted — were  smaller  than  they  had  been  for  years  past,  the  fellahs, 
who  had  never  complained  before,  became  suddenly  clamorous  for  a 
reduction  of  their  imposts.  Deputations  came  up  to  Cairo  ;  inspired 
articles  appeared  in  the  native  prints,  declaring  that  foreigners  were 
eating  up  the  country,  and  inveighing  against  the  salaries  paid  to 
the  European  Ministers  ;  crowds  were  allowed  or  encouraged  to  mob 
the  Ministries ;  and  the  Khedive  began  to  press  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  paramount  necessity  of  forthwith  satisfying  claims  which 
he  was  perfectly  well  aware  the  treasury  was  not  in  a  position  to 
satisfy  at  the  moment.  He  also  gave  publicity  to  his  opinion  that 
an  immediate  reduction  of  the  debt  was  essential  for  the  salvation  of 
the  country.  The  ground  was  thus  prepared  for  the  blow  which  was 
to  arrest  the  work  of  the  Nubar  Ministry. 

Having  quitted  Egypt  shortly  before  the  recent  emeute,  I  can 
hardly  say  how  far  the  demonstration  of  the  disbanded  officers  was 
deliberately  devised  as  a  plea,  or  seized  upon  as  an  excuse,  for  in- 
sisting upon  Nubar's  retirement.  I  incline  strongly  to  the  former 
opinion.  But,  at  all  events,  the  disturbance  was  of  no  very  grave 
significance,  as  it  was  suppressed  without  difficulty  and  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  life.  Yet  the  moment  the  riot  was  at  an  end,  the 
Khedive  declared  that  Nubar  must  leave  the  Ministry,  and  that  he 
himself  must  in  future  preside  over  its  councils.  On  the  Ille  fecit  cui 
prodest  principle  there  can  be  little  doubt  who  was  the  real  author  of 
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this  stage  insurrection.  At  any  rate,  the  emeute  was  the  Khedive's 
opportunity.  Nubar  was  called  upon  to  resign.  For  the  reasons  I 
have  alluded  to,  the  demand  was  acceptable  to  many  powerful 
interests  both  in  and  out  of  Egypt,  which  on  other  points  would 
have  been  opposed  to  any  revival  of  the  Khedive's  power.  Indeed, 
the  only  persons  who  really  stood  by  the  Prime  Minister  were  his 
European  colleagues,  and  their  staunch  efforts  to  have  him  reinstated 
in  office  were  frustrated  at  the  last  moment  by  the  reluctance  of 
France  to  insist  upon  Nubar's  return,  and  by  the  desire  of  England 
to  act  in  harmony  with  her  ally. 

The  Khedive  has  undoubtedly  won  the  first  move  in  the  campaign 
he  has  undertaken  to  restore  his  personal  rule.  Nubar  is  gone  ;  and 
already  his  Highness  has  demanded  the  retirement  of  Riz  Pasha,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  on  the  plea  that  his  presence  is  inconsistent 
with  the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity.  Riz  was  a  member  of 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and,  though  not  a  man  of  the  same 
intellectual  calibre  as  the  late  Premier,  is  one  of  the  few  honest 
public  servants  in  Egypt.  If  Riz  goes,  the  European  Ministers  will 
be  left  without  the  aid  of  a  single  native  colleague  on  whose  experi- 
ence and  good  faith  they  can  rely  for  assistance.  Little  foresight  is 
required  to  perceive  that,  if  the  Khedive  is  allowed  to  play  out  the 
game,  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson's  removal  will  be  the  next  point  at  which 
he  will  aim.  The  first  steps  have  been  taken.  Since  the  downfall  of 
Nubar,  the  old  system  of  sudden  demands  for  the  payment  of  taxes 
in  advance,  of  enforcing  compliance  by  flogging,  and  of  compelling 
the  fellahs  to  work  without  wages  on  the  Viceregal  estates,  has  been 
set  on  foot  once  more ;  and  the  natives  are  given  to  understand  that 
these  exactions  are  committed  at  the  instance  and  by  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  foreign 
creditors.  If  these  tactics  succeed,  the  natives  will  soon  have  to 
attribute  their  sufferings  to  the  English  Moufettish ;  an  outcry  will 
be  raised  for  his  dismissal ;  and  the  Khedive  will  avail  himself  of 
this  outcry  to  get  rid  of  the  Minister  whom  he  has  such  cause  to 
fear.  The  success  of  this  intrigue  would  obviously  be  greatly  facili- 
tated if  the  good  understanding  between  the  English  and  French 
Ministers  could  ever  be  broken  up ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  removal 
of  Nubar  Pasha,  who  was  wont  in  familiar  conversation  to  describe 
himself  as  the  buffer  between  the  representatives  of  the  two  Powers, 
increases  the  probabilities  of  such  a  misunderstanding  being  brought 
to  pass. 

Thus,  for  the  moment,  the  situation  in  Cairo  wears'a  most  un- 
promising aspect.  Yet,  paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  seem,  I 
regard  the  crisis  which  has  just  commenced  as  full  of  hope  for  the 
fortunes  of  Egypt.  I  hold  this  opinion  because  I  am  confident  that 
the  Khedive's  campaign  must  result  in  his  eventual  defeat.  My  con- 
fidence is  not  based  merely  upon  the  relative  strength  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  combatants,  though  in  my  judgment  the  good  sense,  firmness  of 
will,  and  singleness  of  purpose  possessed  by  Mr.  Bivers  Wilson  render 
him  more  than  a  match  for  the  superior  astuteness  of  the  Viceroy. 
But  my  faith  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  the  struggle  on  which  the 
Khedive  has  entered  is  not  one  between  himself  and  Mr.  Eivers  "Wilson, 
or  M.  de  Blignieres,  but  between  Egypt  and  Europe,  between  the 
East  and  the  West.     To  such  a  struggle,  fought   under  such  con- 
ditions, there  can  only  be  one  ending,  whatever  may  be  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the    contest.      All   experience   has   shown   that   if  once 
European  Powers  obtain  a  footing  in  an  Oriental  country,  they  even- 
tually become  the  masters  of  the  situation.     England  and  France, 
especially  the  former,  have  now  got  a  firm  hold  on  Egypt,  and  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  this  hold  being  obtained  will   secure   its 
retention.     Moreover,  the   Khedive  has  no  power   behind   him    to 
fall  back  upon,  no  support,  either  in  the  affection  of  his  people  or 
the  identity  of  his  interests  with  theirs,  on  which  he  can  rely.     There 
is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  dynasties  have  been,  or  can  be, 
changed  so  easily  as  in  Egypt ;  and  of  all  the  dynasties  which  have 
tyrannised  over  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  there  has  been  none  which 
has  taken  so  little  root  in  the  soil  as  that  of  the  Turkish  Pashas,  of 
whom  Ismail  is  the  present  representative.     The  fight,  as  I  have 
said,  is  a  losing  one.     Individual  Ministers  may  be  got  rid  of,  but 
England  and  France  remain  ;  and  the  Khedive,  from  the  bent  of  his 
character,  is  not  the  man  to  fight  out  a  losing  battle. 

If  the  Khedive,  indeed,  could  have  waited  till  England  and 
France  were  at  loggerheads  on  some  European  question,  then  he 
might  have  played  his  cards  with  some  chance  of  success.  But  the 
necessities  of  his  position  have  compelled  him  to  act  while  the 
entente  cordiale  remains  unbroken.  Thus,  though  the  Khedive  might 
possibly  succeed  in  creating  an  estrangement  between  his  English  and 
French  Ministers,  he  has  no  prospect  of  setting  England  against 
France,  as  the  interests  which  unite  the  two  countries  in  the  West 
are  too  powerful  for  the  time  to  be  affected  by  any  divergence  of 
feeling  in  Egypt.  The  question,  therefore,  of  the  position :  of  the 
Khedive  under  the  new  order  of  things  is  likely  to  be  settled  while 
the  two  great  Western  Powers  are  still  of  one  mind  in  respect  of 
Egypt ;  and  if  this  question  is  once  settled,  Egypt  passes  definitely 
under  a  European  Protectorate,  from  which  there  is  no  prospect  of 
her  escaping,  even  though  the  composition  of  that  Protectorate  .may 
easily  be  modified  by  the  course  of  future  events. 

EDWARD  DICEY. 
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THE   GOVERNMENT  OF  LIFE. 

IN  the  preceding  number  of  this  Eeview  an  inquiry  was  tentatively 
entered  into  as  to  the  meaning  of  life,  especially  of  human  life,  both 
social  and  individual.  Therein  the  conclusion  seemed  unavoidable 
that  the  true  purpose  of  life  was  to  serve  as  '  an  arena  for  the  exercise 
of  free  volition,'  the  fulfilment  of  duty  being  the  proper  end  and  aim 
of  both  individual  and  social  existence.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry 
certain  subordinate  principles  were  arrived  at  relating  both  to  the 
duties  of  individuals  and  governments  and  respecting  the  relations  of 
'  Church  '  and  '  State.'  These  it  is  proposed  here  to  pass  in  review, 
in  order  to  see  what,  if  any,  more  definite  rules  may  be  thence  deduced 
for  conduct — i.e.  for  the  government  of  individuals  and  of  com- 
munities. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  in  limine:  'You  have  considered 
man  and  his  social  relations  in  the  abstract,  not  in  the  concrete ; 
you  have  had  to  do  with  so  many  puppets,  not  with  men  and 
women.  Even  if  you  were  right  in  what  you  before  said,  you  will 
certainly  be  wrong  as  to  any  positive  rules  and  maxims  you  may 
deduce  from  a  set  of  abstract  speculations — suitable  perhaps  to  wear 
away  an  idle  hour,  but  of  no  practical  use  to  anybody  whatever. 
As  men  really  live  and  move,  it  is  but  an  infinitesimal  portion  of 
them  that  will  even  understand,  still  less  appreciate,  the  ideas  you 
enunciate.  Living  men  are  really  dominated  mainly  by  their  material 
wants,  and  too  generally  by  their  lower  emotions.  Beware,  whatever 
you  do,  of  attempting  to  construct  an  ideal  community  of  abstractions, 
and  thence  deducing  rules  for  the  action  of  real  communities.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  act  like  Rousseau  and  the  well-  and  ill-meaning 
dreamers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  survivors  of  whom  were 
rudely  awakened  to  behold  the  dissolution  of  a  great  commonwealth 
in  blood  and  mire.  At  no  time  were  individuals  isolated ;  they  have 
always  existed  as  constituents  of  some  social  organism  which  has  done 
far  more  to  make  them  than  they  have  done  to  constitute  it.  The 
social  unit  was  at  first  "  the  tribe  : "  even  "  the  family  "  was  a  com- 
paratively late  formation.  That  the  teaching  coming  from  such  a 
source  as  you  have  chosen  will  be  pernicious,  is  probable ;  that  it  will 
be  thoroughly  unreasonable  is  certain.' 
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The  objection  would  be  unanswerable  had  the  writer  the  pre- 
tension to  draw  out  rules  for  actual  conduct  from  abstract  principles 
without  regard  to  the  many  limitations  which  circumstances  render 
necessary  in  the  concrete.  The  intention  of  paying  due  regard  to 
such  limitations  and  circumstances  was  announced  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  paper,  and  special  attention  will  be  here  directed  to  bearing 
them  in  view.  Not  that  the  author  ventures  to  hope  that  he  can 
take  anything  like  a  complete  view  of  their  number  or  form  an 
adequate  estimate  of  their  importance  ;  he  ventures  but  to  throw  out  a 
few  suggestions  which  have  appeared  to  him  and  to  some  of  his 
friends  likely  to  be  useful,  especially  for  conciliating  opponents  who 
mistake  each  other  for  foes  when  they  really  differ  only  because  they 
respectively  see  but  opposite  sides  of  the  same  shield. 

As  to  the  criticism  of  the  supposed  objector  based  on  his  esti- 
mate of  his  fellow-men's  intellectual  powers  and  moral  tendencies, 
together  with  their  barbarous  past  and  want  of  individuality,  it 
may  be  replied  as  follows :  '  Men,  as  they  exist  with  all  their  faults, 
are,  after  all,  animals  with  at  least  latent  moral  perceptions  and 
emotions  and  volitional  power ;  they  can  apprehend  more  or  less 
distinctly,  however  imperfectly,  the  useful,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  more  or  less,  knowingly  or 
unknowingly,  religious.  Whatever  was  the  physical  origin  of  man, 
such  is  his  nature  now,  a  nature  capable  of  progressively  appreciating 
his  position,  his  rights,  his  duties.  It  may  be  that  all  our  ancestors 
were  once  in  a  very  degraded  state ;  but  the  individual  man,  however 
degraded — as  it  is  he  alone  who  thinks  and  feels — we  must  consider 
as  being,  and  having  ever  been,  the  real  social  unit — a  unit,  however, 
of  which  the  tribal  or  family  "  state  "  may  have  made,  and  probably 
did  make,  small  account.  Probably  also  at  no  time  and  nowhere 
have  individuals  failed  to  form  a  "  state  "  of  some  definite  kind,  large 
or  small,  and  existing  nations,  their  laws  and  customs,  have  doubtless 
been  derived  through  diverse  sources  from  rude  origins.  To  seek  then 
violently  to  change  the  laws  and  customs  of  communities  (the  masses 
of  which  have  too  often  the  passions  of  men  with  the  intellects  of 
children)  in  obedience  to  an  arbitrary,  absolute  ideal,  would  be  even 
more  a  blunder  than  a  crime.' 

But  all  this  is  no  bar  to  advocating  political  ideals  in  the  pages 
of  a  periodical  addressed  to  the  cultured  few,  nor  does  it  forbid  the 
attempt  to  satisfy  that  desire  to  justify  the  ways  of  man  to  man 
which  every  rational  mind  must  feel  as  it  developes.  Moreover,  each 
day  advances  the  movement  which  transforms  the  process  of  civilisa- 
tion from  an  unconscious  evolution  to  a  fully  self-conscious  and 
deliberate  development.  It  is  true  that  vast  follies  and  terrible  crimes 
have  been  committed  in  seeking  to  realise  abstract  political  ideals 
drawn  from  within,  without  due  regard  to  circumstances  of  time  and 
place.  But  that  is  no  reason  for  erecting  empiricism  itself  into  an 
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ideal.  Let  us  at  least  try  to  be  rational.  God  has  given  us  our 
reason  as  the  test  and  measure  of  all  that  comes  within  the  range  of 
our  experience  and  of  much  that  transcends  it.  However  expedient 
it  may  be  to  acquiesce  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  less  good,  for 
the  sake  of  not  destroying  in  embryo  a  greater  good,  let  us  not 
regard  that  acquiescence  as  if  it  were  a  thing  to  take  pride  in. 
If  a  teaching  drawn  from  principles  may  be  pernicious,  certainly 
that  drawn  from  the  chapter  of  accidents  with  avowed  disregard  of 
principles  must  be  yet  more  so. 

It  is  true  enough,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  that  we  cannot  draw 
from  abstract  considerations  hard  and  fast  absolute  lines  to  anticipate 
and  guide  human  concrete  actions  in  all  cases  ;  but  if  we  are  hindered 
from  laying  down  such  absolute  rules  we  may  none  the  less  keep 
before  us  certain  salutary  ideals  which  may  help  us  to  hold  fast  to  the 
dictates  of  developed  reason. 

As  in  the  former  paper,  so  here  we  may  divide  the  subject  into 
three  heads,  with  reference  respectively  to  (1 )  the  individual,  (2)  the 
community,  and  (3)  the  race. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  life  for  the  individual,  we  concluded  before  l 
that  it  might  be  taken  to  be  a  series  of  opportunities  for  exercising 
right  volition,  our  pains  and  pleasures  supplying  us  with  continually 
recurring  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  our  power  of  choice  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  strengthening  us  morally  by  the 
exercise  of  self-denial. 

Self-culture,  physical,  intellectual,  and  aesthetic,  as  well  as  (but  in 
due  subordination  to)  moral  improvement,  was  also  recognised  as  one 
form  of  duty,  the  cultivation  of  each  such  perfection  being  limited 
only  at  that  point  where  its  further  development  would  occasion  moral 
retrogression.  And  though  reason  tells  us  that  it  is  right  for  the  in- 
dividual to  cultivate  all  these  lesser  goods  according  to  their  relative 
degrees  of  value,  at  the  same  time  it  is  plain  that  it  may  often  be  a 
better  thing  for  this  or  that  individual  to  neglect  such  minor  good, 
lest  its  culture  should  lead  to  the  neglect  of  greater  good.  Thus  it 
may  be  that  to  this  or  that  young  man  or  woman  a  diminished  care  of 
physical  beauty  may  be  a  condition  of  greater  advance  even  intellectu- 
ally and  a  fortiori  morally.  Again,  a  good  housewife  with  small  means 
and  a  large  family  may  be  bound  in  conscience  to  sacrifice  an  aesthetic 
advance  in  painting  or  music  to  her  domestic  duties.  Similarly  her 
husband  may  have  a  strong  inclination  to  intellectual  culture,  but 
would  seriously  deteriorate  in  virtue  if  he  gratified  that  inclination  by 
devoting  to  it  time  which  the  needs  of  his  family  required  him  to  devote 
to  some  bread- winning  drudgery.  Doubtless  many  a  noble  mind  with 
intellectual  aspirations  and  powers  which  circumstances  repress,  duti- 
fully spends  days  shovelling  coals  into  a  furnace  or  in  the  monotonous 
toil  of  some  factory,  a  spectacle  for  angelic  eyes  far  grander  than  any 

1  Loc.  dt.  p.  501. 
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that  could  be  afforded  by  a  world-renowned  intellectual  triumph  and 
social  elevation,  accomplished  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  unobtrusive 
duty. 

But,  apart  from  such  moral  neglect,  it  is  evidently  not  only  right 
for  the  individual  to  cultivate  himself,  but  reason  tells  us  that  it  is 
a  minor  duty  to  aid  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement,  in  lesser 
matters,  of  the  world  as  he  finds  it.  He  has  not  merely  to  do  good 
morally  to  his  fellow-men,  which  is,  of  course,  a  major  duty,  but  also 
to  seek  the  promotion  of  truth,  harmony,  and  beauty,  as  far  as  may 
be,  in  every  sphere  and  in  all  directions,  in  the  beautiful  world  com- 
mitted by  its  Creator  to  our  rule  and  government.  Thus  every  science 
and  every  fine  art  can  be  legitimately  cultivated  from  mere  inclina- 
tion, when  no  higher  duty  intervenes  to  forbid  it- — scientific  knowledge 
and  artistic  excellence,  the  promotion  of  truth  and  the  development 
of  beauty,  being  each  a  good  in  itself  absolutely. 

But  the  scientific  man  and  the  artist  may  follow  their  pursuits  from 
a  higher  motive — namely,  from  the  belief  that  they  ought  to  follow 
them,  and  from  the  perception  that  they  in  fact  are  absolute  4  goods ' 
in  themselves,  and  lawfully  to  be  followed  for  their  own  sake.  A 
higher  motive  still  may,  however,  intervene,  that  of  benevolence ;  they 
may  be  followed  from  goodwill  to  our  fellow-men,  and  from  a  desire 
to  benefit  them  intellectually  or  aesthetically  by  devoting  to  their  ser- 
vice such  scientific  or  aesthetic  aptitudes  as  we  may  possess.  A  yet 
higher  motive  may  be  followed,  if  we  believe  (as  we  most  reason- 
ably may)  that  such  culture  will  result  in  some  ethical  gain  to  the 
world,  for  they  may  then  be  cultivated  as  a  means  direct  or  indirect 
towards  the  increase  of  virtue ;  and  a  still  higher  end  than  even  this 
may  also  actuate  us,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

In  the  preceding  paper  intellectual  culture  was  represented  as  a 
duty,  and  also  as  a  necessary  means  of  enabling  us  to  understand  better 
our  moral  obligations  through  the  perception  thence  to  be  derived  of 
our  true  relations  towards  other  beings. 

As  to  living  impersonal  creatures,  we  concluded  that  '  they  might 
justly  be  treated  as  mere  instruments  and  slaves,  yet  not  altogether 
without  reverence  or  without  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  such  as 
are  sentient  if  unintelligent.'  It  is  manifest  that  such  reverence  is 
quite  incompatible  with  the  reckless  cruelty  towards  animals  practised 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  with  the  unscrupulous  advocacy  of  vivi- 
section made  use  of  by  certain  of  its  foreign  defenders.  It  is  evident 
also  that  the  tenderness  towards  animals  which  is  one  of  the  most 
recent  developments  of  civilisation  is  in  itself  a  legitimate  develop- 
ment. But  this  conclusion  none  the  less  justifies  the  infliction  of  death 
and  any  amount  of  pain  which  human  welfare  really  makes  it  needful 
for  us  regretfully  to  give  to  animals,  when  every  care  has  been  taken 
scrupulously  to  minimise  it.  Moreover,  the  gulf  recognised  as  existing 
between  personal  and  impersonal  animals  tends  to  show  that,  desirable 
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as  mercifulness  to  the  beast  is  for  the  beast's  own  sake,  it  is  indefinitely 
more  desirable  for  the  sake  of  the  person  who  directly  or  indirectly 
may  be  deteriorated  morally  by  its  even  involuntary  neglect,  and  still 
more  by  its  wanton  abandonment  and  outrage. 

As  to  '  persons,'  we  saw  that  '  from  the  ethical  standpoint,'  '  what- 
ever their  position,  they  have  the  same  one  great  end  set  before  them, 
and  their  life  has  the  same  objective  value.'  The  life  of  each  one  is 
an  end  in  itself,  and  no  one  can  be  justly  used  by  another  as  a  mere 
'  means.'  The  rights  of  each  must  therefore  limit  the  rights  of  all, 
and  be  limited  by  the  rights  of  every  other.  We  also  saw  the  '  price- 
less value '  of  human  life  as  the  one  indispensable  condition  for  the 
performance  of  that  which  we  found  to  be  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
organic  life,  irrational  as  well  as  rational — namely,  the  exercise  of 
volition  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  reason  judging  as  to  what 
is  right. 

And,  indeed,  the  supreme  sacredness  of  human  life  comes  out 
with  special  plainness  when  compared  with  the  life  of  beings  whose 
existence  is  but  a  means,  and  may  therefore  be  sacrificed  without 
scruple  to  our  needs.  Human  life,  as  the  life  of  a  being  whose  moral 
nature  makes  its  existence  an  end  in  itself,  is  of  incomprehensible,  of 
infinite  significance. 

From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  plain  how  grossly  and  "grievously 
those  err  who  would  urge  the  destruction  of  deformed  or  unhealthy 
children,  and  who  would  sanction  euthanasia  and  the  painless  extinc- 
tion of  the  aged  and  hopelessly  sick.  Those  who  would  do  so  would 
pervert  the  whole  aim  and  object  of  human  life,  and  would  place 
physical  welfare  and  the  cessation  of  physical  suffering  above  moral 
good ;  they  would  deem  the  good  actions  of  the  unhealthy  and  the 
deformed  of  less  moment  than  their  physical  defects,  and  the  pains  of 
the  aged  and  the  hopelessly  sick  of  greater  account  than  their  virtuous 
volitions.  Similarly  condemned  are  those  who  would  advocate  or 
sanction  the  voluntary  limitation  of  conjugal  fecundity.  The  painful 
life  of  struggle,  which  parents  of  large  families  may  have  to  go  through, 
is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  denied  or  ignored  ;  but,  apart  even  from  the 
many  consolations  which  may  be  fairly  expected  to  attend  it,  the  moral 
gain  of  such  a  self-denying  career  is  out  of  comparison  with  any  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  or  aesthetic  losses  which  may  attend  it.  So  also  as 
regards  the  children  themselves,  it  is  neither  to  be  denied  nor  ignored 
that  less  health  and  strength,  less  knowledge  and  less  culture  may  be 
the  lot  of  a  large  family  as  compared  with  a  small  one  ;  but  apart 
again  from  the  many  consolations  and  supports  of  fraternal  affection, 
the  moral  gain  of  the  generous  self-denial  and  mutual  sacrifice  between 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  a  large  and  painfully  struggling,  but  vir- 
tuous family,  is  out  of  all  comparison  with  the  lower  benefits  which 
may  accompany  its  diminution  in  number. 

The  next  relation  which  was  before  considered,  was  that  borne  by 
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each  man  to  God ;  and  not  only  the  inexpressible  supremacy  of  the 
duty  thence  arising  was  recognised,  but  also  the  impossibility  of  any 
real  conflict  taking  place  between  our  duty  to  man  and  to  '  a  God  of 
whom  morality  is  not  the  creature  but  the  essence,'  His i  religion  '  being 
necessarily  the  acme  of  morality.  The  reflected  sanctity  which  the 
idea  of  God  throws  upon  human  life  needs  no  more  than  mention,  and 
the  sanction  thence  to  be  derived  for  self-culture  in  all  its  forms  is 
manifest.  Herein  is  to  be  found  that  highest  motive,  lately  spoken 
of,  for  the  cultivation  of  art  and  science,  namely,  their  cultivation  for 
God's  sake.  The  artist  and  the  scientific  man  may  recognise  them 
gratefully  as  His  gift,  as  also  their  own  mission  to  cultivate  them  as 
one  imposed  upon  them  by  Him  who  has  given  them  their  appro- 
priate faculties,  and  placed  them  in  circumstances  permitting  their 
lawful  exercise.  Thus  the  sciences,  from  philosophy  and  theology  to 
botany  and  mineralogy,  may  be  cultivated  from  all  and  every  good 
motive  combined.  Art  may  adorn  the  world  with  edifices  which, 
however  humble,  may  be  beautiful,  because  harmoniously  fitted  to 
their  end,  as  also  with  stately  and  graceful  fanes,  wherein  the  eye 
may  be  gladdened  and  the  imagination  enriched  with  the  triumphs  of 
sculpture  and  of  painting,  while  the  ear  is  entranced  and  the  mind 
elevated  by  the  wondrous  outpourings  and  soul-stirring  messages  from 
the  world  of  sound  in  musical  harmony. 

Such  products  of  human  intellect  and  feeling  are  at  their  best 
when  they  spring  from  the  orderly  combination  of  all  good  motives, 
from  reverence  for  each  art  and  science  in  itself,  from  goodwill  to 
man,  from  the  desire  for  moral  good,  and  above  all  from  reverence 
for  their  Divine  Source  and  Fountain ;  and  they  are  inexpres- 
sibly most  fitly  used  when  they  are  employed  for  His  service  and 
worship. 

Another  consideration  may  here  have  a  passing  word  assigned  to  it. 
We  have  seen  before  how  all  lower  goods  are  properly  to  be  sacrificed 
to  moral  good,  and  we  see  now  how  the  need  for  and  the  merit  of  such 
self-denial  are  both  enhanced  by  the  idea  of  God.  We  have  seen 
also  how  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  pleasure  is  valuable  as  a  test  of 
human  love,  and  may  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  him  who  practises  it 
as  the  best  expression  of  the  devotion  he  feels  to  another.  If  this 
applies  to  our  love  for  our  fellow-man,  how  much  more  to  our  love  for 
God — a  God  in  whom  all  our  highest  ideals  are  realised,  of  whom  all 
we  can  conceive  of  goodness  and  of  beauty  can  serve  but  as  the  faint- 
est and  most  distant  adumbration. 

If  in  His  service  we  are  permitted  to  undergo  humiliation,  pain, 
and  suffering,  who  that  understands  the  Theistic  conception  does  not 
see  that  we  ought  to  welcome  such  humiliation  and  suffering?  Jf,  in 
pursuit  of  all  that  brings  us  nearer  to  Him,  we  can  justly,  gratefully, 
and  lovingly  deny  ourselves  lower  pleasures  which  tend  to  impede  or 
slacken  us  in  such  pursuit,  what  Theist  can  doubt  but  that  he  ought 
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to  spurn  such  pleasures  with  boundless  gratitude  to  (rod  for  being 
granted  the  opportunity  of  so  spurning  them? 

The  principle  of  asceticism  is  implanted  as  deeply  in  human  nature 
as  is  the  perception  of  virtue  or  the  feeling  of  love,  and  wherever 
both  these  faculties  abound  and  flourish,  asceticism  will  exist  in  prac- 
tice, now  carefully  hidden  by  humility  from  the  world,  now  happily 
manifest,  and  teaching  us  by  its  example. 

Our  relation  to  God  being  borne  in  mind  as  well  as  our  relations 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  it  becomes  evident  how  true  was  our  previous 
conclusion  2  '  that  no  possible  circumstances  can  deprive  us  of  our  end, 
or  divert  us  from  it ' — that  '  nothing  can  make  life  aimless  or  useless 
to  us.'  Whatever  may  be  man's  lot,  life,  while  only  obedient  to  duty, 
has  a  dignity  and  a  worth  which  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  never 
without  a  full  meaning,  never  without  an  adequate  aim,  never  without 
utility  or  deprived  of  a  sphere  of  meritorious  action.  Let  a  man  lie 
paralysed,  and  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb,  he  can  yet  unite  his  will  in 
submission  to  his  Maker's,  and  abound  in  mental  acts  of  goodwill 
towards,  and  intercession  for,  his  fellow-men.  He  can  perform-a  mul- 
titude of  acts,  any  one  of  which  outweighs  immeasurably  the  worth 
of  the  greatest  mechanical  invention  or  the  most  brilliant  scientific 
discovery  ever  made. 

Thus  the  real  end,  the  true  signification  of  life,  the  essence  of  the 
highest  speculation,  the  deepest  philosophy,  is  as  truly  as  tersely 
expressed  in  what  the  Christian  child  is  taught  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  catechism.3 

We  may  now  leave  the  practical  deductions  from  our  previous 
speculations  as  to  the  meaning  of  individual  life,  and  turn  to  those 
which  concern  the  life  of  the  community.  The  meaning  of  that 
life  was  previously  declared  to  be,  *  first  and  supereminently,  a 
condition  intended  to  aid  and  promote  right  volition  on  the  part  of 
individuals,  and  subordinately  to  help  to  develope  in  them  all  those 
minor  excellences  of  which  they  have  been  made  capable  by  their 
Creator.'  It  was  recognised  that  there  were  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties  on  the  parts  of  both  the  individual  and  the  State. 

As  to  the  duties  of  the  State  to  individuals,  seeing  that  the  end 
of  life  is  conscientious  action,  we  recognised  that  the  first  duty  of  all 
was  an  extreme  respect  and  reverence  for  the  individual  conscience. 
But  because  conscience  is  thus  sacred,  and  because  nothing  can  absolve 
the  individual  from  the  duty  of  following  his  conscience,  it  cannot 
be  contended  that  the  duty  of  the  community  to  respect  the  indivi- 
dual's conscience  is  coextensive  with  that  of  the  individual  to  act 
according  to  it.  No  abstract  hard  and  fast  line  can  practically  be 

2  Loc.  cit.  p.  501. 

8  '  Question.  Why  did  God  make  you  1  Answer.  To  know  Him,  love  Him,  and 
serve  Him  in  this  world,  and  to  be  happy  with  Him  for  ever  in  the  next.'  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  considering  this  answer,  that  here  God  and  goodness  are  considered 
as  one  and  the  same. 
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drawn  as  to  the  duty  of  the  community  in  this  respect,  on  account 
of  individual  eccentricity  and  bad  faith.  Absurd  views  of  duty, 
bordering  on  insanity,  and  inculcating  acts  directly  attacking  life 
or  morals,  have  been,  and  probably  will  again  be,  held  and  put 
forward  as  of  moral  obligation.  Again,  men  have  sought,  and  do 
seek,  to  shelter  mere  wilfulness,  class  hostility,  or  even  anti-moral 
passion  under  the  mendacious  plea  of  conscientious  conviction.  No 
one  could  deny  but  that,  at  this  moment  in  Berlin,  persons  may  be 
justly  restrained  from  carrying  out  into  act  an  alleged  conscientious 
desire  to  lecture  publicly  in  favour  of  tyrannicide.  No  one  probably 
was  ever  so  absurd  as  to  insinuate  that  the  propagation  of  free-love 
and  murder  should  not  be  forcibly  repressed,  however  loud  might 
be  the  outcries  in  the  name  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  the 
propagators.  Profound  respect  for,  and  consequent  freedom  of, 
conscience,  being  based  on  morality,  could  not,  of  course,  be  extended 
to  acts  directly  destructive  of  morality. 

No  one  could  even  reasonably  maintain  that  vice  and  error  should 
not  be  extirpated  by  force,  if  it  were  not  intrinsically  impossible, 
and  even  a  very  contradiction  in  terms.  In  1848  some  French 
Radicals  desired  to  come  over  here  to  give  '  liberty '  to  the  aristo- 
cratic English  ;  being  told  by  their  opponents  that  the  English  did 
not  want  '  liberty,'  they  exclaimed,  '  Eh  bien !  s'ils  n'en  veulent  pas, 
nous  prendrons  nos  fusils  et  nous  irons  la  leur  donner.'  A  contra- 
diction as  absurd  as  that  here  exemplified  underlies  the  conception  of 
extirpating  vice  by  force.  For  all  moral  worth,  all  merit,  depends 
essentially  upon  our  freedom  of  choice,  and  the  attempt  to  produce 
it  by  force  would  be  like  seeking  to  give  liberty  to  a  man  by  shooting 
him.  Grod  Himself  could  not  extirpate  vice  from  mankind  save  by 
extirpating  mankind  itself. 

Admitting,  however,  all  the  restrictions  and  limitations  which 
the  complex  circumstances  of  life  render  inevitable,,  it  none  the  less 
remains  true  that  freedom  is  an  ideal  which  must  be  kept  in  view 
by  those  who  believe  in  morality  and  freewill,  who  recognise  each 
human  life  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  the  limitation  of  the  rights  of  all 
by  the  rights  of  each.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  pending  a  .more 
complete  degree  of  evolution,  such  restrictions  as  may  be  inevitable 
to  prevent  gross  moral  corruption  must  be  maintained,  different  in 
amount  in  different  communities,  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
such  communities  may  have  emerged  from  relative  barbarism.  But 
bearing  in  view  the  ideal  of  freedom  and  human  moral  dignity, 
restrictions  will  decrease  more  and  more  through  the  endeavour  to 
keep  them  at  such  minimum  as  it  may  still  be  necessary  to  maintain. 

With  respect  to  the  State's  duty  towards  individuals  as  to  lesser 
goods,  the  first  of  all  is  of  course  the  preservation  of  life,  which,  as  the 
supremely  necessary  condition  for  the  existence  of  moral  good  in 
man,  is  second  in  value  only  to  it.  Indeed,  so  great  is  its  value  that 
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for  its  sake  pressure  may  be  justly  exercised  even  upon  conscience. 
Not  that  the  primary  good  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  secondary  one, 
but  because  the  primary  good  itself,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  be 
sacrificed  but  for  such  pressure.  After  life  comes  health,  physical 
and  intellectual.  Physical  health,  besides  its  many  minor  claims, 
is  to  be  cultivated  that  the  body  may  attain  its  maximum  of  vitality, 
and  so  minister  by  its  unimpeded  activity  to  the  dictates  of  the 
intellect.  Not,  however,  that  any  direct  moral  evil  could  be  tolerated 
by  the  State  any  more  than  by  the  individual,  on  the  plea  of  the 
promotion  of  physical  health.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  care 
must  be  taken  that  no  such  plea  should  unduly  restrict  the  individual's 
freedom.  Here  we  have  one  of  those  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  a  precise  line,  though  there  need  not  be,  in  most  cases,  any 
great  practical  difficulty  in  adjusting  conflicting  claims. 

So,  as  regards  the  intellect,  the  greatest  freedom  is  desirable  that 
it  may  reach  its  highest  possible  degree  of  cultivation,  acuteness, 
flexibility,  and  vigour,  and  that  its  ethical  faculty  especially  may 
acquire  its  richest  and  most  luxuriant  growth.  Yet  as  with  physical 
good,  so  with  intellectual,  nothing  which  directly  and  certainly  pro- 
duces great  moral  corruption  can  be  tolerated 4  for  the  sake  of  intel- 
lectual advance — which  would  indeed  be  to  prefer  the  lesser  good  to 
the  greater,  and  the  means  to  the  end.  But  if  freedom  is  kept  in 
view  as  the  ideal,  and  restriction  only  imposed  where  clearly  neces- 
sary, there  will  be,  in  countries  like  our  own,  but  little  practical 
difficulty  in  the  matter. 

But  the  plain  duty  of  the  State  is  to  have  primary  regard,  not 
to  itself  as  a  state  or  government,  but  to  the  individual  men  and 
women  who  form  it — not  to  society  in  the  first  place,  but  in  the 
second  place.  Kecognising  that  the  rights  of  all,  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, are  strictly  limited  by  the  rights  of  each  person,  each  morally 
responsible  being  composing  it,  it  must  necessarily  respect  family 
life,  the  liberty  of  association,  individual  and  corporate  property,  as 
parts  of  those  '  liberties '  which  form  the  '  rights  of  man '  in  his 
developed  condition.  As  before  said,5  in  addition  to  'liberty,'  the 
same  love  of  justice  and  of  our  fellow-men  must  cause  'equality'  and 
*  fraternity '  to  be  no  less  objects  of  benevolent  desire,  and  the  natural 
form  of  government  in  a  community  of  men  who  understand  and  act 
up  to  their  duties  must  be  a  government  of  express  or  tacit  reciprocal 
surrender  and  harmonious  cooperation — must,  in  fact,  be  virtually  a 
'  social  contract.' 

These  expressions  will  naturally  excite  a  feeling  of  opposition 
in  many  readers,  reviving,  as  they  must  do,  memories  of  errors 
as  ridiculous  as  their  consequences  were  disastrous — the  errors  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  of  Rousseau  and  the  French  Radicals. 
The  present  writer  would  be  the  last  to  ignore,  disguise,  or  palliate 
4  See  loc.  tit.  p.  504.  *'Loc.  cit.  p.  604. 
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the  errors  of  those  men.  Their  political  principles  were,  of  course, 
founded  on  a  mistake,  inasmuch  as  they  reposed  on  the  theory 
of  a  real  aboriginal  social  contract.  Yet,  after  all,  this  error  was 
not  theirs,  save  by  adoption.  Immortalised  as  it  has  been  by  the 
mad  or  criminal  author  of  the  Confessions,  the  sinister  apostle  of 
sentimentality,  it  had  its  roots  far  back  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  became  generally  diffused  after  the  appearance  of  Hobbes' 
Leviathan.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repudiate  the  error  now, 
grotesquely  erroneous  as  it  appears  to  men  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
so  many  of  whom  would  trace  the  origin  of  human  society  to  the 
gradually  more  persistent  herding  of  inarticulately  gibbering  anthro- 
poid apes.  Even  to  the  moderate  evolutionist,  indeed  to  all  students 
of  history,  the  social-contract  theory  is  so  manifestly  false  that  one 
wonders  how  such  a  notion  could  ever  have  gained  general  assent. 

But,  because  the  theory  is  false  historically ',  is  it  necessarily 
devoid  of  all  value  ?  Have  on  this  account  its  many  eloquent  and 
philanthropic  advocates  written  and  declaimed  altogether  in  vain  ? 
Can  it  be  that  the  contagious  enthusiasm  which  spread  so  far,  and 
which  seemed  to  contain  so  much  of  generosity,  such  warm  love  of 
justice  outraged  by  the  monstrous  abuses  which  existed  when  its  pro- 
clamation aroused,  startled,  and  charmed  the  world — can  it  be  that 
this  was  all  perversity  or  delusion  ?  By  no  means.  False  as  an  his- 
torical fact,  it  is  a  pregnant  truth  as  an  IDEAL  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 
What  else  indeed  is  all  constitutional  government  but  an  approxima- 
tion towards  such  an  ideal  ?  On  what  other  principle  is  a  constitu- 
tional state  conducted  than  that  of  power  delegated  by  the  community 
to  its  servants,  who  are  to  carry  out  its  wishes  or  retire  to  make  room 
for  others  who  may  be  ready  so  to  do  ?  The  doctrine  of  the  govern- 
ment by  social  contract,  which  is  but  another  word  for  constitutional 
government,  is  then  the  political  doctrine  of  free  states  now  and  of 
the  civilised  world  hereafter,  when  France  shall  have  ceased  to  con- 
tain a  large  revolutionary  and  anti-religious  minority,  and  when  the 
Slavs  and  the  intellectually  cultured  but  politically  undeveloped 
Teutons  shall  have  emerged  from  their  present  despotically  governed 
and  predatory  stage  of  social  evolution. 

But  because  it  is  here  maintained  that  constitutionalism  is  an 
ideal  towards  which  we  may  hope  that  the  world  will  on  the  whole 
approximate,  there  is  no  intention  of  advocating  the  absurd  doctrine 
that  good  must  necessarily  ensue  from  a  mere  change  in  the  form  of 
any  government.  The  one  important  thing,  the  only  really  important 
thing,  is  that  the  ethical  spirit  of  a  community  should  be  good.  Let 
that  only  be  the  case,  and  political  forms  are  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant. That  such  is  the  case  might  be  concluded  a  priori,  even  if 
there  were  not  sufficient  a  posteriori  evidence  that  it  is  so  from  the 
failure  of  so  many  foreign  constitutional  forms  of  government  made 
in  ^imitation  of  our  own.  If  the  spirit  of  a  community  be  bad,  a 
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constitutional  system  will  necessarily  reflect  that  spirit  emphatically 
by  its  elected  government.  Indeed,  the  example  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  ostracism  of  its  most  estimable  citizens  and  the  corruption  of 
its  professional  politicians,  abundantly  shows  what  bad  results  may 
ensue  even  when  the  mass  of  a  community  merits  our  esteem. 

The  practical  problem  is  to  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
a  true  aristocracy ;  and  in  an  ideally  perfect  ethical  and  intellectual 
condition,  such  a  government  would  necessarily  result  from  popular 
election  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  social  contract  would  but  be  an- 
other expression  for  the  reign  of  worth. 

The  recognition  of  the  'social  contract'  as  an  ideal  to  be  attained 
when  the  mass  of  a  community  shall  be  both  intellectually,  cultivated 
and  morally  estimable,  by  no  means  implies  that  a  democratic  form 
of  government  is  the  best  form  for  even  a  single  community  now 
existing.  Its  advocates  allege  that  any  one  class  of  men  entrusted 
with  political  power  will  be  sure  to  seek  first  the  welfare  of  their 
own  class,  and  that  in  an  oligarchy  only  the  few  will  be  greatly 
benefited.  Such  advocates  will  also  point  triumphantly  to  history 
and  even  to  some  existing  laws  and  customs  of  our  own  country.  Its 
opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  will  with  at  least  equal  reason  reply 
that  not  only  would  the  most  numerous  class,  if  it  governed,  go  and 
do  likewise,  but  would  do  so  with  even  fewer  scruples,  less  forbearance, 
and  less  intelligence.  Taxation  is  not  yet  equitably  distributed  in 
England  ;  it  bears  unduly  on  the  poorer  classes  and  too  much  spares 
wealth,  especially  landed  wealth,  instead  of,  as  it  should  do,  being  so 
apportioned  as  to  be  felt  sensibly  by  all.  In  the  United  States,  on 
the  contrary,  wealth  tends  to  be  absolutely  crushed  beneath  the 
unfair  incidence  of  taxation.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  many 
are  much  inferior  intellectually  to  the  educated  few,  as  common 
sense  says  must  for  a  long  time  to  come  be  the  case.  At  the  same 
time  this  very  intellectual  inferiority  causes  the  many  to  be  more 
open  to  the  influence  of  their  emotions  of  all  kinds.  Now  human 
emotions  are  of  two  kinds — the  lower,  which  we  share  with  animals, 
and  the  higher,  which  pertain  to  our  rational  nature.  The  higher 
emotions  as  they  exist  in  the  many  are  not  only  less  likely,  than  in 
the  few,  to  be  stunted  and  checked  by  the  accidental  disadvantages 
which  attend  intellectual  culture,  but  such  emotions  are  less  likely 
to  be  interfered  with  by  selfish  views  as  to  private  interest.  For 
political  action  is  less  plainly  seen  by  them  to  affect  their  few 
interests  directly,  than  by  the  higher  classes  whose  many  interests 
radiate  so  widely  in  all  directions.  Let,  however,  the  highest 
emotions  be  defective  in  the  multitude,  whose  views  are  at  the  same 
time  much  mistaken  as  to  their  interests,  and  the  characteristic 
defects  of  democracy  show  themselves  at  once. 

As  it  is  with  the  '  social  contract]  so  also  is  it  with  the  '  rights 
of  man.'  Because  once  no  men  were  born  with  the  recognised  politi- 
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cal  rights  they  now  so  generally  possess,  and  because  the  claims  put  for- 
ward under  that  title  were  ill-conceived,  falsely  expressed,  and  advo- 
cated in  defiance  of  history  and  common  sense,  there  is  no  reason  that 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  which  morally  responsible  beings  may 
certainly  claim  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  ideal  in  the  future,  to  be 
continually  aimed  at  and  striven  after.  The  much-decried  expression 
4  rights  of  man '  in  the  mouth  of  poor  Anacharsis  Clootz,  repre- 
sentant  du  genre  humain,  and  in  the  mouths  of  his  patrons  and 
executioners,  was  indeed  ridiculous  or  revolting.  The  idea,  as  con- 
ceived by  them,  was  tainted  with  the  same  historical  error  as  was 
their  '  contrat  social,''  and  could  not  be  effectually  maintained  by 
men  whose  views  were  fatal  to  the  real  dignity  of  mankind.  But 
because  their  'rights'  have  no  historic  basis  in  embryonic  social 
conditions,  their  essential  sacredness  need  be  none  the  less,  nor  their 
recognition  the  less  constitute  a  real  Palladium  of  freedom  for  the 
future.  Wisely  and  rightly  our  English  freedom  has  been  so  far 
secured  by  appeal  to  history,  precedent  and  prescription — this  histori- 
cal method  has  justly  secured,  and  will  justly  retain,  the  esteem  of 
practical  men ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  that  method  should  not  be 
supplemented  and  reinforced  by  philosophical  principles,  if  those  prin- 
ciples repose  upon  a  thoroughly  sound  foundation.  The  '  rights  of  man ' 
— the  right,  that  is,  of  every  being  possessing  reason  and  freewill  to  be 
considered  an  end  himself,  and  not  to  be  treated  as  a  slave  or  mere 
means  for  another's  welfare — form  one  matter  in  which  the  Christian 
ideal  so  favourably  contrasts  with  pagan  conceptions.  This  sacred 
right,  imperilled  as  it  is  speculatively  by  Agnostic  philosophy  (which 
logically  cuts  the  ground  from  under,  and  which  is  '  simply  fatal  in 
its  tendency  to,  both  morality  and  freedom,  an  utterly  immoral 
tyranny  being  its  natural  result),  will  have  to  be  more  and  more 
strenuously  asserted  against  tyranny  such  as  we  actually  see  in 
operation  in  Switzerland  and  Germany  at  this  moment. 

Such  a  call  for  justice  will  find  its  way  sooner  or  later  to  the 
hearts  of  men  as  the  blinding  effects  of  prejudice  disappear,  and 
the  cry  for  human  freedom  will  rouse  men  as  powerfully  in  the 
twentieth  as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  though  we  may  hope  with  a 
far  less  admixture  of  the  lower  passions.  How  great  a  progress  has 
already  been  made  in  a  short  space  of  time  is  manifest  by  the 
contrast  between  the  Congresses  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.  The  com- 
parative respect  for  nationalities  which  has  so  distinguished  the  latter 
is  but  one  form  of  upholding  the  ideal  of  the  social  contract.  It 
will  probably  ever  be  an  impossible  task  to  rightly  estimate  in  what 
proportion  the  diverse  forces  which  moved  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  severally  operated — to  unravel 
the  problem  as  io  how  far  they  were  due  to  aspirations  after  truth, 
goodness,  and  beauty,  and  how  far  to  the  worst  and  most  ignoble 
passions.  That  envy,  lust,  brutal  ferocity,  and  the  desire  for  vengeance 
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operated  very  largely  in  revolutionary  France,  M.  Taine  6  has  for  ever 
established  by  a  harrowing  catalogue  of  indisputable  facts.  But 
that  imminent  starvation  and  panic  fear  largely  contributed,  is  also 
unquestionable.  It  is,  however,  no  less  unquestionable  that  the 
loftiest  and  most  sincere  aspirations  after  good  were  scattered  broad- 
cast also.  The  cry  for  '  liberty '  may  be  the  yell  of  bad  passions  de- 
manding license.  It  may  also  be  (and  who  dare  say  it  may  not  have 
predominatingly  been  ?)  the  desire  for  reasonable  freedom  and  a  protest 
against  the  oppressive  and  immoral  domination  of  mere  men  over 
their  fellows.  An  effete  and  rotten  Government,  a  more  or  less  cor- 
rupt and  Erastian  Church  invited  the  avenger.  The  rational  desire 
for  justice  cooperated  fcwith  the  disordered  craving  for  license,  and 
the  union  of  such  forces  convulsed  the  world. 

Analogous  reflections  suggest  themselves  with  respect  to  the 
expressions,  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  approvingly  adopted — in  a 
certain  sense — in  the  former  part  of  this  paper.  For  all  they  are 
the  motto  of  French  Radicals  and  have  received  much  merited  ridicule 
and  execration,  they  none  the  less  do,  after  all,  give  expression  to  the 
most  generous  and  virtuous  aspirations. 

True  enough  that  many  propagandists  and  advocates  of  '  liberty,' 
many  self-styled  'liberals,'  have  plainly  demonstrated  that  their 
secret  desire  has  been  liberty  for  themselves  to  deny  liberty  to  others.7 
So  our  Anglican  clergy  of  1721  denounced  as  ( persecution '  the  attempt 
to  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  enforce  payment  of  tithes  by  a  process 
ruinously  costly  to  their  debtors,  by  substituting  instead  a  simple  and 
easy  legal  process. 

But  such  facts  need  not,  and  should  not,  make  us  esteem  as  one 
iota  less  precious  a  generous  indignation  against  tyranny  and  in- 
justice, which  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  cry  for  '  freedom.'  Similarly 
the  crimes  which  have  been  committed  in  the  name  of  fraternity,8 

•  See  Les  Origines  de  la  France  contemporaine,  '  La  Involution.* 
7  Thus  M.  Pergamein  frankly  remarks  (in  the  Revue  de  Belgique  for  1875)  as  to 
the  means  of  propagating  his  liberalism  :  '  Fines,  banishments,  and  imprisonments 
are  perfectly  lawful  and  justifiable,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  such  methods  should 
not  be  employed.  Liberty,  tolerance,  free  discussion,  and  mild  ridicule  will  not  gain 
for  us,  who  are  free-thinkers,  an  iota  in  the  struggle.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  we 
talk  of  liberty,  and  the  more  we  amuse  ourselves  by  turning  miracles  into  ridicule, 
the  more  will  superstition  spread  among  the  people.  If  we  wish  to  accomplish  a 
serious  work,  we  must  ignore  the  doctrines  of  the  constitution  of  1830,  and  set  aside 
our  first  bright  dreams  of  liberty.'  This  is  the  man  who  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  of  the  new  liberal  Belgian  Ministry,  as  his  first  secretary. 

8  The  true  appreciation  of  brotherly  love  and  charity  possessed  by  some  of  the 
preachers  of  fraternity  has  just  been  well  exemplified  at  Marseilles,  where  they 
have  shown  their  wish  to  destroy  the  statue  of  the  good  Bishop  Belzance,  a  bishop 
of  whom  even  Voltaire  (in  1746)  wrote  as  follows :  '  The  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  while 
contagion  depopulated  this  city,  and  when  no  one  was  to  be  found  to  bury  the  dead 
and  solace  the  dying,  went  day  and  night,  temporal  succour  in  one  hand  and  the 
sacraments  in  the  other,  confronting  from  house  to  house  a  danger  far  greater  than 
that  to  which  one  is  exposed  in  an  attack  upon  a  covered  way  ;  he  saved  the  remnant 
of  his  flock  by  the  most  tender  zeal  and  ardour,  and  by  an  excess  of  intrepidity 
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can'  neither  depreciate  the  value  of  brotherly  kindness,  nor  of  the 
public  and  energetic  testimony  to  its  exceeding  worth. 

But  it  is  '  equality '  which  has  met  and  meets  with  the  least 
sympathy  and  the  most  opposition  from  some  excellent  persons,  while 
from^others  it  has  elicited  the  strongest  feelings  in  its  favour.  This 
diverse  development  of  honest  sentiment  from  one  apparent  cause 
must  be  due  to  an  ambiguity.  It  shows  that  the  supposed  one  cause 
is  really  not  one.  There  is,  in  fact,  equality  and  equality.  There  is 
the  equality  which  honest  men  hate,  the  desire  for  which  is  prompted 
by  envy,  and  tends  to  a  revolutionary  process  of  summary  levelling, — 
the  equality  which  results  from  a  desire  to  be  equal  to  your  superiors 
and  superior  to  your  equals  ;  and  there  is  the  equality  which  honest 
men  love,  the  desire  for  which  is  prompted  by  benevolence,  and  tends  to 
elevate  and  to  diffuse  all  benefits  as  widely  as  possible — which  would 
diffuse  not  merely  material  welfare,  but  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and 
moral  good  also.  In  the  latter  sense  '  equality,'  like  the  '  social 
contract,'  though  an  absurdity  when  regarded  as  something  to  be 
immediately  realised,  is  none  the  less  admirable  as  an  ideal  for  the 
future,  towards  the  fulfilment  of  which  our  most  strenuous  efforts 
may  be  fitly  directed.  But  even  this  assertion  may  probably  arouse 
strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  many.  The  patent  facts  of  con- 
genital inequality  will  be  insisted  on,  and  it  may  even  be  objected 
that  God  himself  has  made  and  makes  men  unequal  in  all  respects, 
both  physically  and  intellectually.  Such  an  objection,  however,  when 
carried  to  the  lengths  to  which  some  conservatives  would  carry  it, 
entails  some  curious  consequences,  for  not  only  are  men  made  thus  un- 
equal, but  their  congenital  inequality  is  the  cause  of  an  access  of  yet 
greater  and  induced  inequality.  To  an  inequality  already  existing, 
there  is  added,  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  a  further  exaggera- 
tion of  that  inequality. 

If,  then,  we  should  model  our  actions  upon  these  natural  laws,  the 
naturally  weak  and  ailing  should  be  further  enfeebled,  the  hard  of 
hearing  should  be  improved  into  stone-deafness,  and  the  blind  with 
one  eye  should  be  made  blind  with  two. 

But  what  is  almost  the  whole  course  of  human  activity,  what  the 
nature  of  all  our  philanthropic  effort,  if  not  a  series  of  endeavours 
to  remedy  the  defects  existing  in  the  world  as  we  find  it,  and  which 
has  been  placed  under  our  dominion  to  cultivate  and  improve  ?  The 
oculist's  and  aurist's  arts  have  no  other  meaning,  and  no  pious 
horror  is  ever  expressed  at  the  application  of  an  orthopaedic  shoe. 
It  is  true  that  to  a  certain  extent,  as  regards  social  and  political 

which  cannot  be  sufficiently  characterised  by  the  term  heroic ;  he  is  a  man  whose 
name  will  be  blessed  with  admiration  through  all  ages.'  And  this  (adds  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  for  July  9,  1878)  '  is  the  man  whose  statue  the  municipal  council  of 
Marseilles  desired  to  remove.'  The  same  journal  instructively  adds :  '  It  is  remarked 
that  the  most  bitter  adversary  of  the  bishop  is  Dr.  Bouguet,  a  deputy  who  in  1848 
was  dismissed  from  the  National  Guard  for  deserting  his  post  during  the  cholera.' 
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matters,  this  augmentation  of  congenital  inequality  is  still  effected. 
Our  laws,  happily  amended  and  improved  as  they  have  been  by  a 
long  course  of  beneficent  legislation,  are,  on  the  whole,  just,  but  even 
yet  our  social  system  still  tends  greatly  to  accentuate  inequalities 
naturally  presenting  themselves,  and  to  hinder  their  more  equitable 
adjustment.  The  advance  of  the  wealthy  to  greater  wealth,  and  of  the 
well-born  to  more  distinguished  social  eminence,  is  greatly  facilitated, 
while  the  progress  of  those  who  start  less  advantageously  is  impeded. 
The  incidence  of  taxation  is  far  from  equitable.  The  freely  dis- 
posable margin  of  income,  after  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been 
procured,  augments  geometrically  with  each  increased  thousand  of 
annual  revenue,  but  very  different  is  the  increase  of  taxation. 

It  is  such  considerations  as  these,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
many  powerful  minds  and  acute  intellects  which  fail,  from  social 
hindrances,  to  yield  their  fair  quota  to  the  general  good,  which  make 
the  idea  '  equality '  a  desirable  one  to  keep  before  us,  as  an  ideal  to  be 
peacefully  striven  for — as  the  hope  of  a  remote  and  greatly  amelio- 
rated future. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  consideration  in  its  favour.  Class 
hatred  is  an  evil  of  fearful  importance.  The  result  of  a  high 
degree  of  social  inequality  and  class  antagonism  has  been  once  for  all 
written  with  ineffaceable  characters  in  the  history  of  France.  The 
development  of  the  very  opposite  feeling  is  surely  to  be  desired  by 
all  in  proportion  as  they  love  their  country  or  their  kind.  But  the 
diffusion  of  such  opposite  feeling  is  rendered  very  difficult  by  the 
existence  of  glaring  inequality,  unless  the  wealthy  and  highly  placed 
are  exceptionally  gracious,  and  the  poor  and  lowly  exceptionally  good. 

Not  but  that  the  folly  and  injustice  are  extreme  of  those  who 
represent  that  the  individuals  who  form  our  higher  classes  (whose 
hereditary  state  and  luxury  are  matters  of  course  to  them,  and  who 
so  often  abound  in  philanthropic  activity)  are  less  generous  or 
thoughtful  than  would  be  individuals  of  our  lower  classes  could  they 
suddenly  change  places  with  them.  The  self-conscious  and  deliberate 
luxury  of  enriched  democrats  and  of  loud-tongued  declaimers  against 
their  social  superiors  need  be  no  more  than  referred  to — the  cynical 
phenomenon  is  too  familiar.  Still,  absurd  and  unjust  as  is  the  igno- 
rant prejudice  against  the  wealthy,  it  does  exist,  and  must  exist 
until  there  is  a  much  more  highly  developed  moral  tone  or  a  degree 
of  equality  in  intelligence  and  education  which  cannot  exist  where 
misery  is  so  abject,  and  wealth  so  overflowing,  as  with  us  in  England 
now.  Social  as  well  as  political  equality  then,  the  full  development 
of  all  men  aesthetically,  as  well  as  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally,  may  well  be,  in  this  sense,  our  conscious  and  deliberate  aim 
— an  ideal  for  the  distant  future  indeed,  but  an  ideal  to  be  ever 
more  and  more  approximated  to,  though  never  actually  attained. 

We  should  therefore  seek  to  further  its  advance  by  every  mani- 
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festation  of  social  kindness  in  our  power,  and  by  cultivating  in  our 
own  minds  the  most  hearty  respect  for,  and  sympathy  with,  men  and 
women  of  other  ranks — a  sympathy  and  respect  to  be  manifested  with 
all  that  refinement  and  delicacy  without  which  the  best  meant 
efforts  may  defeat  their  object,  and  wound  where  we  would  fain  heal. 
Thus  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  like  the  social  contract  and 
the  rights  of  man,  have  their  good  and  true  as  well  as  their  false 
and  pernicious  side.  Pernicious  and  misleading  indeed,  as  objects  of 
speedy  attainment,  they  may  none  the  less  usefully  serve  as  ideals  to 
aid  us  in  attaining  the  greatest  social  benefits  in  a  more  or  less 
remote  and  distant  future.  They  form  a  compendious  memento  of 
our  duties  as  well  as  our  rights,  and  of  that  ethical  progression 
which  is  the  end  and  meaning  of  our  life. 

Turning  now  to  the  duties  of  the  individual  to  the  State,  we  saw 9 
that  in  the  first  place  stood  obedience  in  all  things  not  against  con- 
science, but  that  '  at  all  hazards  he  must  unhesitatingly  refuse  to 
obey,  whatever  consequences  may  ensue  to  himself,  to  others,  or  to 
the  whole  State,  if  any  act  required  of  him  is  clearly  against  his  con- 
science.' 

But  the  strongest  supporter  of  the  rights  which  spring  from  the 
duties  imposed  by  conscience  must  yet  affirm  that  no  man  should 
lightly  yield  to  his  own  individual  persuasion  in  opposition  to  the 
affirmations  of  others  likely  to  be  better  informed  or  more  impartial 
than  he  can  be.  Unquestionable  as  is  our  obligation  to  do  what  we 
clearly  and  certainly  see  is  right,  we  are  by  no  means  bound  to  act 
according  to  what  merely  seems  probably  right  to  us,  when  we  are 
not  certain  but  that  we  may,  after  all,  be  wrong.  Rather  it  is  our 
bounden  duty,  when  an  act  seems  to  be  right  which  respectable 
authority  condemns,  to  examine  with  the  greatest  care  again  and 
again  whether  some  defect  on  our  part  may  not  have  misled  us — such, 
e.g.,  as  the  action  of  some  low  or  personal  motive,  vanity,  pride,  the 
unnoticed  influence  of  some  latent  passion,  an  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  ethical  principles  which  should  guide  us  in  cases  of  the 
kind  supposed,  or  even  ignorance  as  to  the  facts  of  the  individual 
case.  Especially  should  we  be  distrustful  if  the  act  which  we  seem 
to  be  called  upon  to  do  against  the  injunctions  of  others  is  one  which 
accords  with  our  own  natural  bent  of  character,  or  with  the  ordinary 
inclinations  of  men,  such  as  the  acquisition  of  honour  or  power,  the 
gratification  of  any  appetite  or  of  tender  personal  affection.  We 
should  also  specially  distrust  our  own  judgment  if  the  authority 
we  are  inclined  to  oppose  is  one  of  long  standing,  which  has  com- 
manded the  assent  of  most  virtuous  men  of  most  varied  views  and 
positions,  and  which  has  made  the  matter  in  debate  the  subject  of 
careful  study  and  long  deliberation.  We  are  by  no  means  culpable, 
indeed  we  merit  the  reverse  of  blame,  if  in  some  given  case  we  prefer 

9  Zoc.  dt.  p.  504. 
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the  judgments  of  others  to  our  own.  We  need  not  refuse  to  act  on 
what  others  say  is  right,  though  it  may  seem  to  us  not  to  be  so,  if 
we  have  grounds  for  thinking  that  they  know  better  than  we  do.  On 
the  contrary  it  is,  as  has  been  said,  only  after  the  most  painful  and 
anxious  scrutiny,  sufficiently  prolonged,  that  we  can  venture  to  act 
in  opposition,  merely  on  our  own  judgment,  to  an  authority  we  habi- 
tually revere.  Nevertheless,  if  after  sufficient  scrutiny  we  are  finally 
certain  that  our  duty  is  to  oppose  it,  we  are  bound  unhesitatingly, 
and  at  all  possible  risks,  so  to  do. 

The  second  matter  previously  affirmed  was  that  passive  resistance 
was  alone  justifiable,  but  that  this  might  be  carried  on  for  just 
reasons  even  to  the  destruction  of  the  State.  The  unjustifiableness 
of  violent  revolt  and  insurrection  springs  from  the  reverence  due  to 
our  fellows,  and  is  made  clear  by  the  recognition  (of  what  every  Theist 
must  logically  maintain)  that  all  power  comes  from  Grod.  Moreover, 
such  revolt  would  be  as  superfluous  as  it  is  unjustifiable,  but  for 
the  immorality  of  a  portion  of  the  subject  community,  of  which  im- 
morality revolt  and  insurrection  are  the  natural  outcome.  If  sub- 
jects were  so  penetrated  with  morality  as  always  to  refuse  to  obey 
and  carry  out  the  unjust  behests  of  the  sovereign  man  or  sovereign 
assembly,  violent  revolts  would  be  superfluous.  Moreover,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subject  community  may  rightly  help  those  charged  with 
the  execution  of  unjust  decrees  to  obey  the  moral  law  by  preventing 
and  hindering  them  from  carrying  such  decrees  into  effect.  Plainly 
the  defence  of  right  against  the  unjust  attack  of  a  tyrant  who  violates 
the  law  is  no  real  revolt.  It  is  the  tyrant  who  revolts,  and  the  sup- 
pression, if  needful  by  force,  of  his  insurrection,  is  an  unquestionably 
permissible  conservatism. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  think  that  the  ideas  here  advocated, 
like  the  '  rights  of  man '  and  the  '  social  contract,'  conflict  with 
Christian  morality  as  taught  by  the  Church  from  St.  Paul  to  Leo  the 
Thirteenth,  that  disobedience  to  the  powers  that  be  is  a  sin,  and  that 
monarchs  rule  by  divine  right.  The  Church  has  indeed  taught 
that  all  power  is  from  God,  and  therefore  that  the  sovereign  power 
of  any  state  has  divine  right ;  but  every  other  power  has  also  such 
right  down  to  the  most  subordinate  parish  official,  village  school- 
master, or  head  clerk  of  an  office.  This  doctrine  is  only  what 
every  consistent  Theist  must,  to  be  consistent,  necessarily  main- 
tain. Moreover,  the  rights  of  subjects  are  no  less  divine  than  those 
of  their  rulers.  The  Church  has  taught,  and  in  no  ambiguous 
fashion,  but  by  absolute  deposition,  that  the  sovereign  power  exists  for 
the  good  of  subjects,  and  that  the  ruler  (man  or  assembly)  forfeits 
all  right  to  sovereignty  by  complete  desertion  of  the  duties  incum- 
bent on  sovereignty.  It  has  also  taught  that  the  nation  has  the  right 
to  indicate  who  it  is  to  whom  the  sovereign  power  shall  be  intrusted, 
and  when  the  sovereign  has  been  so  indicated,  such  sovereign  has 
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ipso  facto  authority  from  God.  Consequently  the  nation  has  full 
power  to  nominate  itself  as  the  sovereign  chosen,  and  it  will  then 
reign  (through  its  properly  chosen  delegates)  as  fully  and  perfectly 
by  '  divine  right '  as  ever  did  Caesar  or  Bourbon.  Thus  the  teaching 
of  revelation  harmonises  with  the  most  advanced  thought  in  politics, 
as  fully  as  it  does  in  physical  science. 

Next  as  to  the  State's  duty  to  itself :  it  was  before  said,10  the 
State  may  justly  seek  its  own  preservation,  and  (for  the  sake  of 
moral  good  to  be  obtained  by  such  preservation,  though  not  for  any 
merely  material  good)  even, '  with  extreme  reluctance  and  as  the  last 
resort,  justly  exercise  pressure  on  consciences.'  It  will  be  objected 
to  this  remark  that  by  such  restrictions  and  limitations  the  door  is 
opened  to  any  amount  of  intolerance  and  persecution,  made  yet  more 
•odious  by  hypocrisy ;  and  the  force  of  the  objection  must  be  regret- 
fully admitted.  For,  as  has  been  said,  it  seems  absolutely  impossible 
to  draw  any  hard  and  fast  abstract  line  which  shall  at  once  secure  all 
rights  and  protect  all  consciences.  Still,  practically,  if  the  principles 
here  advocated  were  honestly  and  sincerely  acted  on,  individuals 
would  have  little  to  complain  of.  Freedom,  and  above  all  freedom 
for  conscience,  would  then  be  held  aloft  as  the  great  ideal,  and  pres- 
sure on  conscience  would  be  most  scrupulously  minimised  and  only 
employed  to  stave  off  direct  and  evident  extreme  moral  evil,  and  no 
one  could  venture  to  deny  that  to  that  extent  it  must  be  employed. 

As  to  lesser  goods,  as  it  is  with  the  individual,  so  it  is  with  the 
State  or  organised  community.  It  may  most  fitly  pursue  all  such 
lower  goods  as  ends  according  to  their  several  degrees  and  claims, 
seeking  to  develope  its  own  life,  health,  strength,  and  beauty — its 
aesthetic  cultivation — in  due  subordination  to  moral  good,  the  supreme 
end  both  of  the  State  and  of  the  individual. 

In  an  ideally  perfect  '  State '  all  social  activities  should  be  duly 
developed  in  their  relative  degree — agriculture,  manufactures,  com- 
merce, education,  art,  science,  and  religion.  Yet  in  the  concrete  we 
can  never  hope  to  find  such  a  perfect  balance,  but  rather  atrophy  in  one 
direction  and  hypertrophy  in  another.  Happy  must  be  the  state  in 
which  the  atrophy  is  not  in  the  region  of  morals.  A  due  balance  is, 
in  fact,  practically  all  but  unattainable  on  account  of  the  limited 
nature  of  human  intelligence.  However  good  the  will  and  intention, 
and  however  we  may  be  bent  on  developing,  in  due  subordination  and 
proportion,  our  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers,  the  accurate 
carrying  out  of  the  process  is  so  impeded  as  to  be  rendered  all  but 
practically  impossible  through  a  deficiency  of  our  organisation  which 
may  be  compared  to  that  attending  our  optical  instruments.  When 
we  wish  to  examine  a  transparent  microscopic  object  by  a  very  high 
power,  we  find  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  so  directly  at  all. 
We  may  see  distinctly  its  superficial  stratum,  but  what  is  beneath  is 

10  Loo.  cit.  p.  505. 
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invisible  without  a  fresh  adjustment,  and  if,  in  order  to  observe 
structures  a  minute  degree  deeper,  we  slightly  alter  the  focus,  we 
cease  any  longer  to  see  the  superficial  stratum.  We  cannot  see  the 
two  together ;  to  see  one  clearly,  we  must  put  the  other  out  of  focus. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  practically  impossible  for  all  the  goods,  physical, 
intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral,  to  be  attended  to  and  cultivated  in 
the  exact  proportion  they  merit  even  by  the  individual  man,  and  a 
fortiori  by  the  State.  "We  cannot  attend  adequately  to  either  the 
lowest  or  the  highest  good  without  one  becoming,  as  it  were,  out  of 
focus  and  so  being  inadequately  appreciated.  Thus  it  follows,  with 
individuals  and  with  communities,  that  in  most  cases  the  really 
honest  and  intelligent  pursuit  of  a  higher  or  of  the  highest  good, 
though  in  the  abstract  it  is  no  bar  to  the  attainment  of  all  lower 
goods,  yet  practically  issues  in  a  more  or  less  disappointing  result 
even  to  the  sympathetic  observer. 

In  fact  there  is  absolute  good  in  everything  save  in  the  perverse 
exercise  of  will.  Even  the  lowest  pleasures  and  the  acts  which 
minister  to  them  are  always  '  good '  in  themselves  in  so  far  as  they 
are  no  bar  to  the  attainment  of  the  higher  goods,  but  yet  directly 
the  intellect  is  much  occupied  about  them  they  become  more  or  less 
relatively  '  bad  '  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  higher  things  which  they 
thus  accidentally  occasion.  This  consideration  affords  another  argu- 
ment in  support  of  asceticism. 

Leaving,  however,  this  subject,  of  which  want  of  space  forbids  the 
further  pursuit,  we  may  turn  to  the  next  consideration,  which  is  that 
concerning  the  duties  of  States  to  other  States.  It  was  before  said ll 
that,  in  spite  of  the  general  duty  of  benevolent  action,  the  destruction 
of  one  State  by  another  may  be  a  truly  moral  action.  That  this  is 
indeed  the  case  it  is  not  difficult  to  demonstrate  by  patent  examples, 
and  it  will  probably  suffice  to  quote  the  instances  of  Mexico  and 
Tahiti  as  they  were  when  discovered  by  Europeans. 

The  transformation  of  such  social  conditions  was  manifestly  called 
for,  though  the  modes  adopted  may  have  been  objectionable  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  plain  then  that  such  destruction  may  be  not  only 
permissible  or  even  laudable,  but  that  it  may  be  an  obligation  bind- 
ing under  the  law  of  duty. 

Still  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  our  fellow- men  shows  that 
conquest  and  destruction  of  this  kind  can  only  be  good  when  those 
who  attack  have  really  taken  due  pains  to  inform  themselves 
thoroughly  as  to  the  facts,  have  weighed  the  question  maturely,  and 
have  become  thoroughly  convinced  that  duty,  and  not  a  predominant 
lower  motive,  calls  upon  them  for  such  aggressive  action. 

And  here  one  more  protest  may  be  entered  against  the  reckless 
destruction  of  the  lower  races  of  mankind.  The  existence  of  every 
moral  being,  however  low  in  the  scale  of  morality,  constitutes  an  end 

11  Loo.  cit.  p.  505. 
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in  itself.  The  same  cannot  of  course  be  said  of  the  conditions  of 
their  aggregation,  or  their  '  states,'  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  may 
call  for  transformation  or  destruction.  But  the  men  themselves 
have  not  only  as  good  a  right  to  existence  as  we  have,  but  there  may 
be  latent  within  them  special  qualities  the  development  of  which  in 
beneficially  transformed  communities  might  at  some  distant  day  enrich 
the  life  of  humanity  as  a  whole.  It  is,  for  example,  at  least  a  question 
whether,  if  the  Indians  of  Paraguay  had  been  allowed  to  continue 
their  peaceful  social  evolution  under  their  beloved  guides,  the  world 
would  not  have  been  a  gainer.  How  many  potentialities  of  good 
may  not  the  past  reckless  destruction  of  savage  races  have  annihilated  ! 
Who  knows  but  the  cruelty  of  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  may  not 
have  deprived  the  world  of  much  good  at  the  hands  of  developed 
Caribs  ? 

The  next  matter  formerly  considered  12  was  the  duties  of  the  State 
to  God.,  and  it  was  said  that  such  duties  should  be  made  the  supreme 
concern  in  social  regulations,  '  which  should  be  harmoniously  ordered 
in  accordance  with  them.'  In  a  community  of  men  who  think  alike 
about  (rod  and  their  religious  duties,  Church  and  State  will  be  in  a 
natural  and  most  intimate  union.  In  a  community  the  individuals 
of  which  think  differently  about  God  and  their  religious  duties,  those 
duties  are  no  less  to  be  made  their  supreme  concern,  but,  on  that 
very  account,  their  social  regulations  can  be  only  so  far  regulated 
by  them  as  may  be  possible  without  undue  pressure  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  any.  For,  duty  to  Grod  being  the  supreme  duty,  it  would 
evidently  be  the  greatest  calamity  in  the  eyes  of  conscientious  and 
religious  men  that  any  individuals  should  be  tempted  to  violate 
their  consciences  by  bribes  or  threats,  and  on  the  principle  quifacit 
per  alium  facit  per  se,  each  man  would  shrink  from  incurring  the 
guilt  of  aiding  or  even  consenting  to  such  proceedings.  Eespect  for 
conscience  will  be  the  leading  motive  and  idea.  However  it  may  here 
and  there  have  been  for  a  time  obscured,  it  will  be  recognised  as 
a  moral  axiom  that  all  the  citizens  of  a  State  save  one  are  deeply 
culpable  if  they  seek  to  force  or  bribe  that  one  to  do  an  act  against 
his  conscience,  such  as  might  be  to  curse  the  Koran,  salute  the  Host, 
or  tread  upon  the  Cross. 

Thus  religious  freedom  will  be  maintained,  not  from  religious 
indifference,  but  from  the  maximum  of  regard  for  religion.  It  will 
be  maintained  first  and  mainly  from  considerations  of  right  and 
justice,  and  but  secondarily  from  considerations  of  prudence  and 
expediency.  The  prudential  reasons  which  render  religious  freedom 
desirable  can  here  only  be  glanced  at.  They  may  perhaps  be  sum- 
marised thus  :  (1)  Religious  persecution  is  injurious  in  the  long  run 
to  the  interests  of  truth,  by  abolishing  opposition,  and  therewith  a 
most  important  stimulus  to  truth's  energetic  support  and  extension. 

"  Loc.  cit.  p.  506. 
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(2)  It  tends  to  lessen  the  diffusion  of  a  keen,  intelligent,  and  reasoned 
apprehension  of  the  doctrines  and  teachings  which  it  is  intended  to 
protect.  (3)  It  promotes  hypocrisy  and  cowardice.  (4)  Eeligious 
freedom  promotes  the  more  and  more  reflex,  self-conscious,  and  de- 
liberate adherence  to  religion  and  morality,  and  consequently  to  the 
highest  forms  of  the  practice  of  both,  and  therefore  to  the  highest 
good  of  which  man  is  capable.  Even  these  practical  motives  of  ex- 
pediency repose  indirectly  on  moral  perceptions  and  aspirations,  and 
thus  the  cry  for  '  freedom '  appeals  both  to  the  highest  and  most 
disinterested,  as  well  as  to  the  lower  and  more  selfish,  feelings  of  our 
nature. 

An  argumentum  ad  hominem,  grounded  on  the  alleged  intolerance 
of  the  Church,  or  at  least  of  its  ministers,  may  perhaps  be  opposed  to 
the  views  here  put  forward.  But  however  much  and  however  sadly 
persons  in  authority  may  have  in  fact  oppressed  individual  consciences, 
however  fiery  or  bloody  may  have  been  many  persecutions  which  all 
right-minded  men  will  ever  deplore  and  execrate,  the  Christian  Church 
none  the  less  always  officially  defended  the  rights  of  conscience.  How- 
ever grossly  such  rights  may  have  been  trampled  on  in  Spain,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  France,  or  England,  the  Church's  executive  never 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  any  but  her  own  spiritual  children — i.e. 
the  baptised — and  the  Jews  and  others  who  were  burned  were  burned 
in  the  mistaken  conviction  that  they  were  necessarily  acting  in  bad 
faith  and  against  their  consciences.  It  was  due  to  mistakes  as  to 
matters  of  fact,  not  to  a  false  principle  as  to  conscience.  Such 
mistakes  were  indeed  lamentable,  but  need  not  surely  surprise  us 
when  we  recollect  how  in  those  days  '  faith  '  was  all  but  universal  in 
Christendom — how  all  authorities,  secular  as  well  as  religious,  were 
its  supporters,  and  had  been  so  for  centuries.  It  surely  must  have 
been  difficult,  in  such  circumstances,  for  churchmen  who  were  them- 
selves clearly  persuaded  of  the  certainty  of  their  system  to  believe 
that  individual  dissenters  were  acting  conscientiously,  and  this  the 
more  from  the  glaring  moral  obliquities  which  so  often  went  with 
mediaeval  heresies.  Those  conscientious  dissenters  whose  sincerity 
could  be  believed,  had  their  rights  of  conscience  respected  by  eccle- 
siastical authority,  however  brutal  was  their  treatment  by  barbarous 
populations  and  by  rapacious  despots.  The  Jews  were  ever  protected 
at  Rome,  meeting  there  with  a  shelter  long  denied  them  in  almost 
the  whole  of  Christendom  besides. 

To  objections  which  may  be  raised  by  some  Churchmen  to  prin- 
ciples advocated  here  and  in  the  former  paper  13  as  tending  to  base 
religious  authority  on  popular  election,  it  may  be  replied  that  all  theo- 
logians will  admit  that  the  highest  certainty  for  the  individual  must 
be  subjective  certainty,  and  that  in  seeking  to  act  rightly  each  man 

IS  See  loc.  cit.  p.  507,  where  '  Church  '  and  '  State  '  were  treated  as  the  outcome  of 
the  bipolarities  of  individuals. 
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must  of  necessity  ultimately  repose  upon  his  own  subjective  moral 
judgment.  When  even  he  accepts  the  Church's  teaching  as  infallible, 
and  so  submits  his  own  persuasions  to  its  behests,  he  can  only  do  so 
because  Tie,  thinks  it  probable  or  certain  that  it  is  right,  and  because 
he  therefore  judges  that  it  is  his  duty  so  to  submit,  and  elects  its 
ministers  as  his  guides. 

No  church  can  exist  on  earth  save  through  the  subjective  convic- 
tions of  individuals  that  it  is  the  true  religion,  and  all  who  believe  in 
its  truth  virtually  elect  it,  and  it  can  exist  only  through  such  election. 
Any  man  who  is  converted  to  the  Church,  or  who,  having  been 
educated  a  churchman,  deliberately  adheres  to  his  religion  as  an 
adult,  virtually  elects  the  whole  hierarchy  of  spiritual  governors  who 
govern  the  Church  of  his  day,  and  in  his  region.  Of  course  the 
Church,  in  the  eyes  of  her  children,  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
world,  and  has  a  Divine  invisible  Head ;  but  such  considerations  have 
no  place  in  an  argument  which  appeals  to  reason  only,  and  in  no  way 
to  revelation.  In  such  a  line  of  argument  the  Church  must  neces- 
sarily be  treated  but  as  an  expression  for  the  mass  of  individuals  who 
agree  in  certain  religious  views  and  desires,  and  who  have  given  them- 
selves certain  voluntary  rules  resulting  in  a  definite  organisation  and 
spiritual  government.  To  speak  of  the  '  rights  of  the  Church '  means 
necessarily  the  'rights  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it,'  and  an 
attack  on  the  spiritual  executive  is  an  attack  on  the  individuals  who 
have  actually  or  virtually  chosen  that  executive  as  their  own. 

How  manifest  a  violation  of  just  liberty  is  the  intrusion  of  the 
civil  governor  into  the  spiritual  domain  is  made  clear  by  the  concrete 
example  we  have  in  Germany  now.  The  May  Falk  laws  of  Prussia, 
in  fact,  deny  to  individuals  the  right  to  group  and  associate  them- 
selves in  voluntary  associations  for  spiritual  ends,  to  select  from  their 
fellows  those  to  whom  they  will  confide  the  education  of  their 
children,  or  to  obey  the  dictates  of  their  conscience  by  acts  which  are 
innocent  of  all  encroachment  on  the  similar  rights  of  others.  For  to 
deny  the  right  of  an  episco pally  nominated  priest  to  officiate  in  a 
parish,  the  parishioners  of  which  desire  him,  is  to  infringe  not  so 
much  his  rights  as  the  rights  of  election  of  those  who,  by  calling 
themselves  Catholics,  show  that  they  have  delegated  that  power  to 
their  bishop,  and  have  virtually  elected  as  their  minister  the  man 
appointed  by  such  bishop.  To  exile  or  imprison  such  bishop  is  to 
outrage  the  rights  of  a  number  yet  greater — namely,  the  rights  of  all 
those  who,  by  calling  themselves  Catholics,  show  that  they,  in  fact, 
voluntarily  elect  as  the  man  they  will  have  as  their  episcopal  super- 
intendent the  one  indicated  to  them  by  the  supreme  Pontiff.14 

This  antiquated  tyranny — antiquated  from  the  advanced  stand- 
point of  the  English-  and  Dutch-speaking  people — is,  thank  God, 

4  See  Contempora/ry  Evolution  (H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  1876),  p.  85. 
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now  certainly  on  the  wane.15  At  the  recent  Congress  of  Berlin 
religious  equality  was  supported  by  all,  even — inconsistent  as  it  may 
be — by  persecuting  Eussia.  The  relaxation  of  civil  authority  over 
religious  acts  will,  it  may  be  confidently  hoped,  in  spite  of  occasional 
retrogressions,  gradually  spread  over  the  less  civilised  part  of  Europe 
as  savagery  abates,  and  reciprocal  reverence  and  consideration  become 
more  common  between  men  who  differ  as  to  their  religious  views. 

What  is  desirable  for  the  stability  of  governments  and  for  the 
happiness  of  subjects  is  that  each  legislature  and  executive  should 
recognise  its  own  incompetence  to  dictate  practices  and  impose  reli- 
gious beliefs  upon  their  subjects.  No  individuals  or  their  representa- 
tives can  rationally  pretend  to  override  the  serious  conscientious 
convictions  of  their  fellows.  The  absurdly  arrogant  pretension  so  to 
do  was  the  bane  of  the  first  French  Ke volution,  and  is  the  bane  of 
the  liberalism  of  Grermany,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  now. 

The  true  end  of  social  as  well  as  of  individual  life,  the  promotion 
of  goodwill,  must  certainly,  however  slowly,  bring  about  due  tolerance, 
and  a  just  equilibrium,  however  much  the  pendulum  may  be  first 
made  to  oscillate  by  the  less  moral  and  intelligent  of  the  two  sections 
(conservative  and  progressive)  which  divide  civilised  communities. 
But  the  welfare  of  the  nation  can  no  more  than  the  welfare  of  self 
be  the  ultimate  boundary  of  our  desires  and  efforts.  Our  conscience 
plainly  tells  us  that  we  should,  as  far  as  we  can,  labour  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  human  family,  the  members  of  which  are  all  alike 
'  persons,'  all  possessed  of  an  ineffable  dignity,  all  capable  of  acts 
comparable  with  nothing  but  the  activity  of  the  Creator,  capable  of 
bringing  forth  fruits  compared  with  which  the  most  beautiful  or  awful 
of  merely  physical  phenomena  sink  into  relative  insignificance — • 
capable,  that  is,  of  moral  actions — capable  of  virtue,  which,  we  before 
saw,  all  human  life  and  even  all  known  organic  life  has  for  the  final 
object  of  its  being. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  application  of  ethical  principles  to  the 
phenomena  of  social  existence,  as  known  to  us  through  history  and 
observation,  tends  to  the  conciliation  of  the  well-meaning  of  both  the 
sections  of  mankind  just  referred  to.  Too  many  men  in  each  section 
unhappily  misunderstand  the  real  objects  and  desires  of  numbers  of 
the  other  section. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  men  devoted  to  morality  and  to  its 
essence  religion,  opposing  *  progress '  and  hating  its  watchwords  as 
necessarily  hostile  to  all  they  revere. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  men  devoted  to  morality  in  the  form 

14  It  is  remarkable  that  the  German-speaking  people  should  be  in  this  so  much 
behind  the  Dutch.  Thus  Professor  Haeckel  of  Jena,  in  the  preface  to  his  biological 
romance  entitled  The  Evolution  of  Man  (recently  translated  into  English),  actually 
says  :  '  We  do  indeed  now  enjoy  the  unusual  pleasure  of  seeing  "  most  Christian  bishops  " 
and  Jesuits  exiled  and  imprisoned.' 
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of  philanthropy,  opposing  religion  and  its  ministers  as  enemies  of 
civilisation  and  progress. 

Round  each  party  are  gathered  men  united  with  it  from  lower 
motives.  Round  the  party  of  '  progress,'  indeed,  howl  the  energu- 
menes  of  license  and  disorder  such  as  have  lately  shown  themselves  in 
their  true  colours  at  Marseilles.  But  their  vices  and  follies  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  good  intentions  of  those  to  whom  they  cling, 
and  of  whom  they  hope  to  make  use,  any  more  than  religious  men 
should  suffer  for  the  faults  of  the  superstitious — that  is,  of  believers 
it  may  be,  but  believers  deficient  in  love  for  God  as  well  as  for  their 
fellow-men. 

If  there  is  any  value,  any  truth,  in  the  considerations  put  forward 
in  these  papers,  it  would  seem  that  an  analysis  of  the  watchwords 
which  have  found  such  widespread  acceptance,  shows  that  union  may 
be  effected  and  social  peace  concluded  between  all  men  who  recognise 
that  the  one  end  of  life  is  duty,  and  this  without  any  repudiation  of 
cherished  expressions.  It  is  surely  preferable  to  retain  these  expressions 
(on  account  of  the  good  things  they  really  signify),  rather  than 
abandon  them  to  the  misuse  of  those  who  deceitfully  avail  themselves 
of  the  favourable  connotations  such  expressions  convey,  the  better  to 
disguise  the  tyrannical  nature  of  their  real  aims.16 

Thus  the  ideals  of  modern  Liberalism,  '  freedom '  (especially 
'freedom  of  conscience  '),  a  political '  social  contract,'  as  also  'equality ' 
and  'fraternity,'  all  find  their  true  realisation  in  the  recognition 
of '  duty '  as  the  aim  of  life,  and  may  be  adopted  without  scruple  by 
patriotic  Conservatism.  In  the  idea  of  '  duty '  is  found  their  true 
realisation,  while  the  delusions  which  have  seduced  men  to  the 
worship  of  false  idols  in  their  place,  stand  revealed  through  such 
conception  as  if  touched  by  the  spear  of  Ithuriel.  The  idols  which 
have  been  set  up  for  the  true  (rod  have  been  'freedom  for  the 
passions,'  '  the  envious  levelling  of  superiority,'  the  '  abolition  of 
reverence ' — the  abolition  of  reverence  for  man's  essence  (his  moral 
responsibility),  the  abolition  of  reverence  for  the  world,  and-  the 
abolition  of  reverence  for  Grod.  These  idols  overthrown,  in  their  place 
stand  disclosed  the  true  objects  of  esteem.  These  are  the  various 
forms  of  activity  in  pursuit  of  physical,  emotional,  intellectual,  and, 
above  all,  moral  good,  which  arise  from  the  conscientious  pursuit  in 
things  great  and  small,  alike  by  individuals  and  by  States,  of  duty 
as  the  one  aim  of  life.  It  is  this  conception  which  intensifies, 
beautifies,  and  transfigures  human  life,  and  it  is  this  which  alone  gives 
to  it  dignity  and  significance. 

Si.    GrEORGE   MlVART. 

16  While  these  sheets  are  going  to  press,  M.  Jules  Ferry  has  inaugurated  a  fresh 
Eadical  tyranny  by  proposing  a  law  which  is  to  deprive  French  parents  of  the  liberty 
of  continuing  to  educate  their  children  as  they  have  hitherto  chosen  to  educate  them. 
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IS   A    GREAT   SCHOOL    OF   ART  POSSIBLE 
IN   THE  PRESENT  DAY? 


IN  Plato's  Phcedrus  Socrates  says  :  '  The  soul,  which  has  seen  most 
of  truth,  shall  come  to  the  birth  as  a  philosopher,  or  artist,  or  musi- 
cian, or  lover ;  that  which  has  seen  truth  in  the  second  degree  shall 
be  a  righteous  king,  or  warrior,  or  lord ;  the  soul  which  is  of  the  third 
class  shall  be  a  politician,  or  economist,  or  trader ;  the  fourth  shall 
be  a  lover  of  gymnastic  toils,  or  a  physician  ;  the  fifth  a  prophet  or 
hierophant ;  to  the  sixth  a  poet  or  imitator  will  be  appropriate ;  to 
the  seventh  the  life  of  an  artisan  or  husbandman ;  to  the  eighth  that 
of  a  sophist  or  demagogue  ;  to  the  ninth  that  of  a  tyrant ; — all  these 
are  states  of  probation,  in  which  he  who  lives  righteously  improves, 
and  he  who  lives  unrighteously  deteriorates,  his  lot.'  *  '  Greorge  Eliot ' 
makes  Cosimo  say  in  Romola,  '  Va !  Your  human  talk  and  doings 
are  a  tame  jest ;  the  only  passionate  life  is  in  form  and  colour.' 

We  may  or  we  may  not  agree  with  Socrates  in  putting  the  artist 
in  the  first  rank,  or  with  Cosimo's  view  of  the  place  art  takes  in  life  ; 
but  it  is  as  well  to  know  on  what  a  very  high  level  wise  minds  have 
placed  the  artistic  nature  before  we  consider  the  present  or  future 
possible  condition  of  art. 

Somehow  the  art  we  see  in  our  annual  exhibitions  hardly,  as  a 
rule,  enforces  to  our  minds  the  truth  of  the  wisdom  of  Socrates.  His 
opinion  of  the  highest  worth  of  the  artist  soul  is  not  brought  vividly 
before  us  in  looking  round  the  Koyal  Academy  walls,  or  even  if  we 
select  solely  the  works  by  the  heads  of  that  institution.  The  souls  of 
the  Eoyal  Academicians  may  have  come  to  the  birth  having  *  seen 
most  of  truth,'  but  their  work  does  not  often  suggest  any  very  supe- 
rior insight  into  the  essence  of  things  ;  nor  can  the  modern  artist  be 
said,  as  a  rule,  '  to  forget  earthly  interests  and  be  wrapt  in  the  divine, 
so  that  the  vulgar  deem  him  mad  and  rebuke  him  ;  they  do  not  see 
that  he  is  inspired.'  Nor  should  we  think,  judging  from  his  work, 
that  to  the  successful  artist  of  our  time  *  human  talk  and  doings  ap- 
pear tame  jests '  by  reason  of  the  fulness  and  passion  of  his  life  in 
form  and  colour. 

Yet  how  much  of  the  world  is  occupied  in  art,  how  much  expert- 
1  Jowett's  translation,  vol.  i. 
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ness  in  it  exists,  what  a  quantity  of  pictures  crop  up  every  year, 
cleverly  painted  up  to  a  certain  point !  There  is  undoubtedly  much 
art  produced,  but  surely  it  is  not  the  same  art  which  Socrates  and 
Cosimo  mean.  Work  which  is  the  result  of  imitation,  which  Socrates 
puts  in  the  sixth  rank,  we  have  in  abundance ;  but  mere  portraiture, 
the  result  of  the  imitative  faculty,  though  it  may  earn  respect  as  a 
valuable  record  of  people  and  places,  is  not  high  art,  and  cannot  in- 
spire the  enthusiasm  which  creative  genius  commands.  The  highest 
art  is  the  result  pre-eminently  of  an  effort  of  the  soul,  in  other  words, 
an  effort  of  the  highest  part  of  our  being,  as  well  as  of  much  that  is 
mere  instinct  and  mere  aptitude  of  hand,  eye,  and  intellect.  It  is 
the  impress  of  something  beyond  and  above  mere  mind  that  inspires 
that  feeling  of  inimitable  perfection  in  the  best  work  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  highest  Italian  school. 

Now  why  should  we  rest  content,  feeling  as  we  do  such  an  inte- 
rest in  art,  in  looking  towards  the  standard  of  former  times  as  so 
hopelessly  unattainable  in  the  present  day  ?  What  has  been  done  by 
human  faculties  ought  to  be  able  to  be  done  again,  if  only  we  are 
wise  enough  to  find  out  the  true  conditions  which  developed  those 
faculties  to  perfection,  and  strong  enough  to  reproduce  those  condi- 
tions. 

Probably  why  our  modern  art  strikes  us,  with  a  few  exceptions,  as 
falling  so  short  of  the  old  inspired  work,  is  that  we  do  not  even  apply, 
either  to  its  performance  or  its  consideration,  that  higher  part  of  our 
nature  which  alone  can  raise  our  efforts  to  the  high  level  art  ought, 
we  think,  for  the  wholesomeness  of  our  civilisation,  to  occupy  practi- 
cally as  well  as  theoretically.  These  few  exceptions,  however,  make 
our  condition  anything  but  hopeless.  Whilst  work  of  the  highest 
intention  is  being  carried  out  by  the  rare  artistic  gifts  of  even  only 
two  or  three  artists,  we  have  but  to  create  a  sympathy  with  that 
work  among  the  masses,  and  a  powerful  influence  for  good  would  at 
once  be  the  result ;  and,  besides  the  individual  genius  of  a  few  great 
men,  a  certain  amount  of  interest  is  awakening  on  the  subject  of  art 
in  almost  all  cultivated  classes.  To  direct  this  interest  towards  what 
is  really  noblest,  to  extend  it  so  that  it  touches  the  masses  in  a 
wholesome  way  with  a  great  and  genial  refining  influence,  ought  to 
be  the  keen  desire  of  the  advanced  philanthropists  of  our  time,  as  of 
all  true  art-lovers. 

The  Royal  Academy  has  just  elected  the  most  perfect  of  presidents, 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  who  will  no  doubt  do  all  that  culture  and 
art-knowledge  can  do  to  get  that  institution  into  a  proper  frame  'of 
mind  about  its  duties,  and  the  influence  it  might  possess,  if  it^took  a 
wide  view  of  the  vital  interests  of  art ;  but  even  Sir  Frederick^Leigh- 
ton's  influence  will  not  touch  the  worst  difficulty,  which  lies  in  the 
want  of  the  most  elementary  instinct  for  beauty'in  the  masses. 

All  earnest  thinkers  on  the  subject  must  own  that  there  exist 
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serious  obstacles  in  the  conditions  of  modern  society — obstacles,  more- 
over, which  seem  ever  growing — to  the  spreading  of  the  noblest  art- 
feeling  even  among  the  educated,  and  that  just  complaints  may  be 
made  against  the  art,  and  still  more  against  the  criticism  of  art  of 
the  present  day,  taken  as  a  whole. 

There  is  a  quantity  of  work  turned  out  as  fine  art  in  which  there 
is  no  pretence  or  shadow  of  an  aim  at  high  intention,  and,  though 
recognised  by  all  who  have  a  fine  taste  as  worse  than  useless,  choking 
up  the  better  work  and  overcrowding  the  market  with  pictures  which 
degrade  art,  it  has  a  bad  influence  on  the  public,  even  if  only  by 
counteracting  the  right  effect  of  good  work.  But  besides  this  spurious 
art,  there  is  some  wrong  condition  in  our  social  life  which  makes  the 
right  influence  Art  has  had  on  highly  civilised  societies  in  which  she 
has  flourished,  very  difficult  to  produce  on  the  masses  nowadays ;  and 
it  is  useless  to  think  of  a  great  school  of  art  if  we  ignore  the  fact  that 
it  is  out  of  the  essence  of  a  people,  not  from  a  crust-like,  superadded 
culture,  such  great  schools  arise.  '  Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh,'  and  it  is  out  of  the  emotions,  out  of  the  sensi- 
bilities, but  mostly  out  of  the  religion  of  a  people,  its  art  springs. 

Undoubtedly  we  have  two  or  three  great  men  among  our  artists, 
poet-painters  whose  work  would  hold  its  own  in  all  times  and  in  all 
schools,  also  many  earnest  workers  who  imitate  nature  faithfully,  and 
a  few  singularly  gifted  decorators  ;  still  all  those  who  have  studied  Art 
as  she  flourished  in  artistic  nations  must  agree  that  this  is  not  an 
artistic  age.  The  gratification  of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  not 
essential  to  our  well-being  or  our  happiness  ;  ugliness  does  not  offend 
us  seriously.  It  is  true  great  struggles  are  being  made  through  a 
desire  for  general  culture  and  wide  liberal  sympathies  to  seek  and 
find  the  beautiful,  but  that  instinct  which  makes  things  sightly 
without  a  struggle  has  left  us.  The  poet  Morris  and  a  few  other 
decorators  and  architects  have  landed  some  of  the  richer  class  beyond 
the  horrors  of  aniline  dyes  and  the  depressing  architecture  of  London 
streets :  still  aniline  dyes  remain  a  success,  and  Belgravia  and  South 
Kensington,  hideously  dull  in  their  monotony,  and  vulgar  in  ostenta- 
tious and  useless  size,  are  fashionable,  are  daily  deadening  the  sense 
of  the  beautiful  in  the  rising  generation  brought  up  in  their  streets 
and  squares.  Here  and  there  an  artistic  house  appears,  a  spot  to  be 
measured  by  the  foot,  compared  with  the  miles  of  dismal  houses  built 
by  contract  for  as  small  a  sum  of  money  and  as  costly  an  appearance 
as  are  compatible.  Utility  and  convenience  are  often  used  as  pleas 
for  ugliness ;  but  if  ugliness  inspired  the  mental  discomfort  which 
it  does  in  artistic  nations,  ugliness  would  not  succeed  even  if  found 
to  be  useful  and  convenient.  It  would  not  succeed  if  the  opposing 
dislike  was  strong  enough  to  be  a  force.  If  ugliness  produced  the 
jar  on  the  ordinary  educated  English  mind  which  dirt,  untidiness,  or  an 
absence  in  surroundings  of  the '  respectable  '  element  produces,  modern 
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external  life  would  not  be  ugly,  for  the  practical  reason  that  a  jar  on 
the  mind  or  eye  unhinges  the  thoughts  and  spoils  the  temper, 
and  therefore  interferes  with  the  work  of  life.  No  ;  what  might  be 
called  artless  art  has  left  us,  and  we  have  done  our  best  in  India 
and  other  countries  with  which  we  have  come  in  contact  to  destroy 
that  instinct  for  beauty. 

About  four  years  ago,  it  was  said,  there  were  only  two  shawls  in 
the  whole  of  Cashmere  to  be  bought  which  were  free  of  the  violence 
of  aniline  dyes,  and  two  years  ago  some  English  went  to  an  Indian 
gaol  where  carpets  are  made,  and  found  the  natives  not  only  imitating 
English  patterns  and  colours,  but  copying  English  imitations  of 
Persian  carpets  !  We  have  but  to  go  to  the  Baker  Street  bazaar  or 
the  Oriental  Warehouse  to  see  that  half  the  modern  Japanese  work  is 
being  spoilt  by  arsenic  greens,  and  that  element  of  haste  and  hurry 
in  the  work  so  utterly  destructive  of  all  beauty. 

What  is  it  in  the  modern  European  life  which  has  extinguished 
the  natural  wholesome  love  of  beauty  ?  Can  we  trace  it  solely  to  the 
eager,  greedy  way  in  which  we  pursue  the  passion  for  making  money  ? 
Mr.  Euskin's  writings  suggest  this  to  be  the  case,  but  surely,  this 
being  the  unlovely  squalid  though  exciting  passion  it  is,  it  can 
hardly  have  the  strength  to  carry  out  a  work  as  completely  as  the 
eradication  of  beauty  in  the  external  life  of  the  masses  has  been 
carried  out  in  the  last  century.  In  England  we  can,  perhaps,  trace 
much  to  the  influence  of  the  Puritans,  who,  with  their  wicked  de- 
stroying of  all  that  attracted  the  senses,  possessed  undoubtedly  the 
beauty  of  moral  strength  ;  and,  though  possessing  it  in  some  pride  and 
ostentation,  moral  beauty  was  and  is  felt  to  be  so  necessary  to  the 
perfecting  of  life,  that  the  Puritans'  influence  still  remains  a  power. 
But  much  of  the  wholesomeness  seems  to  have  ebbed  out  of  it. 

Somehow  it  has  become  strangely  mixed  up  and  twisted  into  the 
utilitarian  notions  of  our  middle  class,  giving  a  moral  force  to  feelings 
which  are  selfish  and  stupid.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  the  monstrous  tameness  and  ugliness  of  modern  buildings 
are  not  tempered  by  any  accident  of  prettiness  is  because  the  ghost  of 
the  Puritan  still  hovers  near  his  descendant  the  utilitarian,  and  pre- 
serves his  work  from  any  hint  of  remote  beauty,  on  the  ground  that 
sin  and  beauty  are  almost  synonymous. 

There  is  a  story  that  Mr.  Tennyson  protested  with  a  builder  at 
Freshwater  against  the  ruthless  cutting  down  of  trees.  '  Why  do  you 
cut  down  the  trees  ?  '  said  Mr.  Tennyson.  '  Build  your  houses  a  few 
yards  back,  and  you  could  save  them.  Trees  are  beautiful  things.' 
'  Trees  is  ornaments,'  replied  the  builder.  '  What  we  wants  is  utility.' 
The  strength  and  stubbornness  of  such  ideas  lie  in  the  conviction 
— though  of  course  not  reasoned  out  or  defined  in  the  minds  of  the 
builders,  or  rather  of  their  customers — that  usefulness  is  moral  and 
beauty  immoral.  As  with  the  masses  the  art-instinct  has  departed, 
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and  with  it  the  necessity  for  beauty,  now  the  power  of  understanding 
any  reason  for  entertaining  serious  thought  about  this  instinct  is 
wanting.  One  thing  is  certain  :  the  Puritans  and  other  causes  have 
done  their  work  so  well,  leaving  us  such  mighty  agents  for  ugliness 
in  the  persons  of  the  '  utilitarians,'  that  the  great  worth  of  the  feeling 
for  beauty  requires  preaching  most  emphatically,  strange  though  it 
may  seem  to  have  to  insist  on  what  Nature,  if  left  to  herself,  preaches 
so  eloquently  through  all  hours  and  all  seasons.  The  bluntness  in 
seizing,  for  practical  use,  and  for  practical  education,  the  truth  that 
beauty  is  divine,  is  a  difficulty  by  no  means  confined  to  the  middle- 
class  stamp  of  mind.  Many  leading  intellects  are  wanting  in  that 
harmony,  that  completing  of  their  whole  nature  which  the  culture  of 
the  beautiful  in  life,  as  well  as  in  art,  goes  so  far  to  produce.  It  is 
an  element  in  the  mind  like  the  presence  often  of  a  child  in  a  house. 
Its  influence  rounds  off  the  whole,  and,  by  connecting  seemingly  dis- 
cordant elements,  tunes  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  completeness,  and 
tends  to  impress  on  our  minds  those  wider  harmonies  in  nature  which 
are  links  between  our  restricted  human  powers  and  the  infinite. 

How  is  this  value  of  beauty  to  be  preached  ?  How  are  those 
devoid  of  the  instinct  and  sense  of  it  to  be  converted  ?  It  may  be 
argued  that  if  we  remain  still  an  unartistic  nation  it  is  not  for  want 
of  artists,  decorators,  exhibitions,  and  writing  on  art,  all  of  which 
abound  in  such  profusion.  Modern  life  among  the  rich  seems  to  have 
gone  mad  about  art.  Perhaps  it  is  this  very  fussiness  which  proves 
how  superficial  the  interest  is.  It  is  when  the  reality  of  a  taste  goes 
that  dilettantism  creeps  in. 

Setting  aside  the  class  which,  if  it  likes,  can  pass  its  life  in  play, 
can  it  be  said  truly  that  our  present  art  has  any  real  place  in  the 
serious  interests  of  society  ?  has  it  a  respectable  raison  d'etre  in  the 
world  ?  We  fear  not ;  we  fear  society  may  be  said  at  present  to  flirt 
only  with  Art,  not  to  marry  her,  not  to  knit  her  into  the  earnest  real 
life  of  every-day  duties  ;  consequently  society  neither  expects  from  Art 
an  elevating  help  in  education,  nor  looks  to  her  for  anything  more 
than  for  a  passing  amusement.  A  jar  is  felt  by  those  who  really  love 
Art  by  the  attitude  society  takes  with  regard  to  her.  There  is  a  want 
of  true  sensitiveness  as  to  the  high  position  she  is  capable  of  taking. 
Society  is  not  strung  with  the  finest  fibres  with  regard  to  her.  It  is 
strange  there  should  be  this  coarseness  of  fibre  and  want  of  earnest 
study  of  the  things  we  learn  through  the  eye  when  there  is  so  much 
delicacy  and  subtlety  in  the  study  of  thought.  It  is  a  suggestive 
fact  that  we,  as  a  nation,  have  our  minds  educated,  but  not  our  eyes. 
We  can  think,  but  we  cannot  see.  Nations  who  can  hardly  think  at 
all  can  see  much  better  than  we  do,  and  produce  without  effort  beau- 
tiful things  in  art  which,  with  all  our  labour  and  training  and  aca- 
demical knowledge,  we  cannot  rival,  always  excepting  the  work  of 
our  few  great  men.2 

*  Perhaps  the  work  which  approaches  in  charm  nearest  to  what  we  have  called 
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Another  curious  fact  about  Art  is  the  separateness  of  her  position 
in  England,  the  way  she  seems  to  be  only  really  alive  in  a  clique — 
this,  considering  with  what  labour  art  is  followed  by  the  few  whose 
vocation,  and  the  many  whose  trade  she  is.  To  most  of  the  public, 
who  *  do '  the  Academy  and  the  '  Grrosvenor,'  the  operation,  though  a 
little  less  painful,  is  as  separate  from  their  real  interests  as  a  visit  to 
the  dentist  would  be.  On  the  same  principle  that  so  much  of  the 
world  keeps  its  religion  for  Sundays  and  has  done  with  it  when 
Sunday  is  over,  most  of  the  crowd  in  the  galleries  '  does '  its  art  there 
and  nowhere  else,  the  same  relief  being  felt  when  church  and  art  are 
disposed  of,  the  difference  being  a  greater  courage  in  expressing 
dislike  of  pictures  than  dislike  of  church.  Still,  here  are  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  men  spending  a  most  laborious  life  in  the 
production  of  pictures  and  statues — men  who  are  generally  admitted 
to  be  up  to  the  average  in  intellect  and  far  above  the  average  in 
sensibility ;  and  here  is  the  public  thinking  it  a  duty  to  crowd  to 
see  the  fruits  of  all  this  labour,  and  paying  large  prices  to  possess 
pictures.  Undoubtedly  art  takes  a  serious  position  in  the  lives  of  a 
large  number ;  not  so  earnest  or  so  fervent  as  in  the  days  when  it 
represented  the  religious  feeling  of  nations,  still  far  more  engrossing 
than  is  warranted  by  the  aimlessness  of  most  of  the  results  of  this 
labour,  a  labour  far  more  difficult  than  is  supposed  by  the  outsiders 
who  know  nothing  and  care  less  about  it.  The  producing  of  even 
third-rate  pictures  and  statues  is  so  laborious  an  occupation  that, 
though  it  may  be  thought  dull  by  many  artists  themselves  to  con- 
sider the  influence  of  art  as  a  moral  question,  serious  the  world 
ought  to  be,  or  common  sense  says  art  ought  not  to  engross  so  large 
a  piece  of  the  world ;  the  production  of  it  ought  not  to  exist  as  the 
earnest  occupation  of  any  superior  nature.  Now  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  made  more  generally  a  serious  interest  or  less  so,  depends 
on  the  possibility  of  uniting  the  art-feeling,  that  sensitive  vibration 
of  certain  natures  to  beauty  and  power  of  creating  a  form  for  that 
beauty  which  is  the  true  artist  feeling,  with  the  educating  leading 
thought  of  the  day.  Unfortunately  there  seems  a  strange  absence  of 
sympathy  between  the  rare  but  distinctly  fine  and  subtle  art-instinct 
possessed  by  our  few  great  painters  and  the  intellectual  thought  of 
our  time.  They  do  not  seem  sufficiently  in  sympathy  to  be  able  in 
any  way  to  educate  one  another.  Artists  go  back  to  the  past  for 
their  favourite  literature,  writers  go  back  to  the  past  for  their 
theories  on  art — theories,  for  literary  men,  as  a  rule,  have  little  else 
but  theories  on  art.  Many  have  a  keen  feeling  for  nature  and  a 
genuine  delight  in  her  landscape  portraits,  but  that  does  not  mean 
a  sympathy  with  art  as  art,  does  not  mean  an  understanding  of  the 
artist's  creations,  a  sympathy  with  the  genius  that  has  created  a  form. 

the  artless  art  is  found  in  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  genius,  and  shown  most  distinctly  in 
his  children's  picture-books,  which  every  nursery  and  school-room  ought  to  possess. 
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To  any  mind  educated,  even  elementarily,  in  the  best  art-instinct 
of  our  day,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  extremely  wide  of  the  mark 
are  the  criticisms  of  the  general  literary  world  on  work  which  is  the 
result  of  this  creative  faculty.  Anything  funnier  than  the  various 
criticisms  on  the  Grrosvenor  collection  of  last  year  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  The  very  little  thought  or  aim  at  understanding  given 
to  the  criticism  of  works  by  great  artists,  the  labour  of  months, 
even  years,  is  surprising.  Critics  apparently  think  themselves  quali- 
fied to  dispose  of  the  merits  of  any  kind  of  picture  at  a  glance,  or 
should  they  be  of  a  discursive  turn  will  prefer  to  discourse  on  a  theory 
of  their  own  suggested  by  the  picture  rather  than  on  any  intention  of 
the  painter's.  Mr.  "Watts'  '  Time  and  Death  '  was  curiously  handled  in 
this  way,  though  the  subject  was  treated  in  such  an  obvious  and 
simple  manner.  The  art  critic  of  the  Saturday  Review  mistook 
c  Time  '  for  '  Death,'  and  thought  it  such  a  happy  idea  representing 
*  Death '  as  young.  The  critic  of  the  Athenceum  said  Mr.  Watts  did 
not  mean  the  picture  to  represent  what  he  said  it  did,  '  Time  and 
Death,'  but  '  Saturn  and  Khea,'  and,  finding  some  detail  which  did 
not  carry  out  the  '  right '  meaning,  blamed  Mr.  Watts  for  not  grasping 
his  idea  with  more  completeness. 

There  is  something  particularly  exasperating  in  these  days,  when 
art  of  the  highest  character  is  so  rare,  to  find  even  the  brightest  ex- 
ceptions have,  when  exhibited  in  these  public  exhibitions,  to  endure 
being  drawn  through  the  mud  of  flippant  criticism.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  art  criticisms  have  not  that  ring  which 
indicates  any  original  instinct  by  which  sympathy  with  the  painter 
is  awakened.  Even  the  best  writing  on  art  has  usually  the  stamp 
of  special  cliques  and  art-friends  about  it,  the  flavour  of  mutual 
admiration  societies,  which  ought  to  prevent  such  writing  influencing 
any  wide  community.  A  literary  man's  judgment  of  a  picture,  if 
quite  honest  and  original,  must  be  tempered  with  extreme  modesty, 
the  moment  he  passes  from  the  literary  aspect  of  art  to  the  more 
strictly  artistic  and  technical  qualities ;  for  no  judgment  but  that  of 
a  first-class  artist  himself  could  be  taken  as  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  these  matters.  Conscious  of  this,  perhaps,  many  an  intelligent 
critic  gets  himself  coached  up  in  this  part  of  his  business  by  the 
artist,  often  by  no  means  first-rate,  for  whom  he  has  a  bias,  or  one 
mere  chance  throws  in  among  his  acquaintances.  The  result  is,  we 
get  the  not  disinterested  opinion  of  one  or  two  artists  on  their  own 
and  other  men's  work  in  these  criticisms,  not  spontaneous  intellectual 
efforts  suggested  by  the  work  judged.  To  any  one  behind  the  scenes 
who  has  watched  how  these  art  criticisms  are  concocted  and  how  the 
litterateur's  opinion  is  formed,  it  is  clear  that  both  artists  and  the 
public  should  think  little  or  nothing  of  the  ordinary  newspaper 
writing  on  art,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  writers  very  rarely 
discover  anything  for  themselves.  Unfortunately,  the  sensitive  tern- 
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perament  of  the  artist  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  be  quite  in- 
different whatever  nonsense  is  written  about  his  pictures,  which,  it 
must  always  be  remembered,  are  like  part  of  himself,  are  like  his  own 
children ;  and,  however  clearly  he  discerns  the  weakness  and  want  of 
originality  and  knowledge  in  a  criticism,  he  knows  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  world  will  look  at  his  pictures,  thinking  the  while, 
not  how  the  pictures  are  really  impressing  them,  but  of  what  they  have 
read  from  the  supposed  superior  judgment  of  an  art  critic  ;  and  the 
public,  as  a  rule,  is  so  little  capable  of  judging  for  itself,  that  it 
eagerly  reads  the  art  notices,  wishing  to  know  something  about  the 
pictures  '  before  they  go,'  too  hurried  and  too  lazy  about  art  even  to 
attempt  to  form  an  original  opinion. 

Perhaps  the  world  has  gone  too  far  in  another  direction  for  Art 
again  to  appeal  to  the  enthusiasm  and  poetry  of  the  masses,  but 
certain  it  is  she  cannot  recover  any  power  of  any  kind  over  them 
as  long  as  flippant  or,  at  best,  superficial  newspaper  criticisms  are 
taken  as  guides  in  taste.  Criticism  as  it  exists  has  a  cramping  un- 
pleasant influence  on  the  artist  nature,  and  is  a  serious  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the  best  art. 

All  the  greatest  work  in  art  has  the  impress  on  it,  not  only  of  a 
healthy  delight  in  the  doing  of  it,  but  an  encouragement  of  admirers 
and  sympathisers,  a  security  on  the  part  of  the  artist  of  the  good 
understanding  existing  between  himself  and  the  spectators  who  are 
to  enjoy  his  work ;  in  other  words,  a  feeling  that  his  work  is  ac- 
cordant with  the  spirit  of  his  times.  But  the  strongest  spirit  of  our 
times  in  external  matters  is  such  that  no  great  art  can  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  it.  Beauty  is  the  goal  of  art  and  the  pride  of  life  ; 
the  making  money,  und  displaying  the  possession  of  it,  is  the  most 
obvious  goal  of  the  external  life  of  our  times.  All  the  Greek  world 
and  all  the  Italian  world  felt  a  triumph  in  possessing  the  fruits  of 
the  genius  of  their  artists.  Certainly  there  were  no  patronising 
daily-paper  criticisms  to  take  the  edge  off  the  triumph  Phidias  ought 
to  have  felt  when  the  frieze  and  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  were 
finished,  no  sharp  critic  hits  when  Michael  Angelo  first  showed  his 
work  on  the  Sistine  Chapel  ceiling,  or  when  Titian's  '  Assumption ' 
first  left  his  studio.  Even  the  archaic  work  of  Cimabue,  now  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  was  carried  in  triumph 
round  the  town,  the  whole  population  feeling  pride  and  delight  in 
possessing  a  painter  who  could  do  such  things.  But  in  those  days 
the  popular  taste  loved  beauty  in  external  things,  and  people  who 
knew  nothing  about  Art  felt  her  influence  enough  not  to  think  it  due 
to  their  own  cleverness  to  see  the  faults  before  the  genius.  Let  us 
picture  to  our  minds  the  conditions  under  which  Michael  Angelo 
decorated  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  then  consider  those  under  which 
St.  Paul's  is  to  be  decorated — the  greatness  of  the  one  event  to  the 
Koman  world,  and  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  other  to  the 
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London  world.  If  a  second  Michael  Angelo  were  born  to  paint 
St.  Paul's,  where  would  he  find  the  sympathetic  spirit  appropriate  for 
his  work,  from  which  to  draw  his  inspiration?  St.  Paul's  is  part  of 
an  institution  which  the  advanced  minds  of  the  time  consider  at 
best  useful  for  the  present  only,  to  be  gradually  demolished  when 
the  light  spreads,  and  which  those  who  have  still  the  warmest  faith 
in  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  think  cold  and  unsatisfying.  A  Church 
which  is  merged  in  the  political  system  of  a  country  may  be  '  safe,' 
and  not  likely  to  commit  spiritual  extravagances,  but  is  hardly  one 
which  feeds  imaginative  art,  or  appreciates  such  work  if  by  accident 
it  crosses  its  way.  Even  Michael  Angelo  would  have  found  it 
difficult,  we  think,  to  have  created  anything  religiously  impressive 
out  of  the  spirit  of  the  Church  and  State.  Perhaps  Sir  F.  Leighton 
and  Mr.  Poynter  may  succeed  in  decorating  St.  Paul's  conformably 
with  such  a  spirit ;  but,  if  they  fail  in  making  work  which  will  to  all 
ages  be  lastingly  impressive,  it  will  be  more  fair  to  account  for  such 
a  failure  by  considering  the  hopeless  conditions  under  which  they 
work,  than  to  ascribe  it  solely  to  a  want  of  imaginative  power  in 
these  artists.  Ignorant  criticism  has  done  much,  we  believe,  to 
achieve  this  hopelessness.  By  all  means  let  there  be  a  profession  of 
critics,  men  who  make  a  livelihood  by  writing  on  art  and  spreading 
its  right  influence  ;  but  such  a  profession,  requiring  the  rarest  com 
bination  of  qualities,  would  number  among  its  members  only  two  or 
three  in  a  generation,  we  believe,  were  it  reserved  for  the  really 
capable. 

We  must  realise  the  truth  of  two  important  facts  if  we  wish  to 
understand  and  overcome  the  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  school  of  art,  holding  the  same  kind  of  position 
as  those  which  flourished  in  Greece  and  Italy.  The  first  is,  that 
exhibitions  of  pictures  and  the  criticisms  written  on  them,  produce 
conditions  in  art  most  destructive  of  high  aim  and  intention,  there- 
fore destructive  of  what  alone  can  be  called  high  art,  and  secondly, 
that  the  art  which  is  worth  doing  at  all  takes  the  best,  in  fact  the 
whole  of  a  specially  gifted  man's  life  and  brain,  and  to  appreciate 
his  work  we  must  take  time  and  trouble,  or  remain  contented  to  be 
in  a  position  of  not  being  able  to  judge.  Even  if  time  and  trouble 
are  taken,  unless  we  are  gifted  with  a  specially  fine  taste  for  the  arts, 
our  criticism  would  be  worthless  as  a  guide  to  others.  Our  being 
highly  educated  and  cultivated  in  other  lines  will  not  give  us  a 
love  or  a  subtle  appreciation  of  beauty,  either  in  art  or  nature.  An 
original  fine  taste  is  a  rare  gift,  and,  sad  to  say,  the  way  the  world 
goes  seems  diametrically  opposed  to  the  conditions  for  making  it 
less  rare.  Intensity,  patience,  and  harmony  are  ingredients  which 
seem  to  be  more  and  more  left  out  of  modern  life.  Life  goes  too 
quickly,  and  too  separately,  so  to  say,  for  there  to  be  much  of  these 
qualities  in  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  time  to  pause  and  be  steeped 
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by  an  impression.  We  have  to  unhinge  our  minds  and  hop  off  to 
something  quite  different  before  we  have  done  much  more  than 
glance  at  a  picture.  We  are  continually  in  what  Mr.  Bagehot  used 
to  call  the  '  kangaroo  attitude  of  mind.'  To  avoid  utter  confusion  in 
the  modern  whirl  and  hurry,  our  occupations  get  mapped  out  in  the 
day  like  the  lessons  at  a  school.  Keligion,  if  people  have  any  so 
called,  at  one  hour,  business  at  a  great  many,  society  ditto,  and 
*  general  culture,'  which  includes  visiting  picture  galleries  at  a  few. 
There  is  often  a  merging  in  the  two  last  by  those  whom  art  really 
wearies.  One  of  the  results  of  these  conditions  of  modern  life  is, 
that  by  instinct  the  world,  even  the  world  who  cares  most  for 
pictures,  finds  that  the  work  which  can  be  best  seized  and  enjoyed 
in  this  superficial  way,  is  that  in  which  superficial  excellences  are 
most  obvious,  thought  and  sentiment  rather  in  the  way.  Moreover, 
artists  find  technical  proficiency  to  be  more  remunerative  used  as  an 
end  than  as  a  means. 

This  snare  is  affecting  all  art  more  or  less,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  great  men  who  do  not  look  to  the  walls  of  an  exhibition  to 
test  the  worth  of  their  work.  It  partly  consists  in  the  undue 
effect  which  is  obtained,  in  a  mass  of  pictures  put  close  together, 
of  the  mosaic-like  manner  of  work,  the  frank  putting  down  of 
one  touch  next  another,  and  leaving  it  alone,  however  right  or 
wrong  the  touch  may  be.  This  may  be  an  unavoidable  method 
of  study  in  a  school  where  the  time  given  in  which  to  paint  in 
a  model  is  very  limited,  and  where  really  finely-finished  complete 
painting  is  impossible,  but  it  is  a  method  which  contains  in  it,  we 
think,  no  worthy  aim  for  a  great  school  of  art.  It  is  bracing  and 
has  certain  advantages  in  a  certain  stage  of  study,  but  it  entirely 
excludes  the  possibility  of  rendering  the  highest  subtlety  of  form, 
colour,  or  expression.  By  its  incompleteness,  perfection  of  quality  in 
painting  is  out  of  the  question.  What  is  obtained  is  merely  an 
exhibition  of  proficiency  of  eye  and  hand,  an  abstract  rendering  of 
Nature's  facts  without  any  feeling  of  revelling  in  the  delight  of  her 
beauty.  It  ignores  all  the  effects  of  transparency,  of  light  flitting 
across  and  mystifying  colour,  of  colour  under  the  glow  of  diffused 
light — of  all,  in  fact,  that  works  the  unrivalled  charm  of  Griorgione  or 
Titian:  and  along  with  this  technical  commonplace  character  of 
work  we  have  the  expressional  commonplace  conditions  which  seek 
incidents  of  an  unimpressive  ordinary  character,  according  well  with, 
the  ready  unpoetical  aim  of  the  handling. 

Take  a  head  painted  by  Giovanni  Bellini  and  a  head  by  Legros, 
and  the  difference  is  seen  in  perfection,  resulting  from  distinct  aims 
in  work,  the  difference  between  a  riddle  solved  and  a  poem  created. 
In  the  riddle  we  have  the  difficulties  of  putting  into  right  drawing 
the  various  curves  and  different  surfaces  of  a  face  on  a  flat  canvas, 
putting  these  moreover  into  right  tone  and  colour  in  as  few  touches 
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and  in  as  unnecessarily  short  a  time  as  possible,  overcome  in  a 
masterly  way.  In  the  poem  we  have  delicate  subtle  perfect  work- 
manship, lovely  form  sought  after  and  steeped  in  exquisite  colour,  all 
used  as  a  means  to  an  end,  made  subservient  to  the  longing  to  express 
what  is  most  pure  and  elevating.  Who  cares  to  ask  how  many  touches 
are  in  such  work,  how  long  such  a  picture  took  to  paint  ?  To  leave 
behind  him  even  one  poem-picture,  one  beautiful  utterance  of  such 
an  artist's  soul,  would  more  than  justify  a  great  man's  existence,  such 
delight  does  it  give  to  those  who  appreciate  it.  In  order  to  revive  a 
great  school  we  must  work  into  our  art  the  good  side  of  our  modern 
conditions.  To  be  real,  our  art  must  be  a  development  from  our  real 
life ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  great  art,  and  a  powerful  living  influence,  it 
must  be  developed  from  the  earnest  highest  life  of  our  time,  not 
from  that  side  where  amusement  is  the  theory  of  life  and  weary  empti- 
ness the  reality. 

We  feel  almost  resentful  towards  a  M.  Tissot's  and  a  M.  Legros' 
skill,  not  feeling  the  admiration  which  perhaps  we  ought  in  a  degree 
to  feel,  considering  how  difficult  every  kind  of  excellence  in  painting 
is,  because  it  is  so  provoking  to  see  such  power  and  industry  used  on 
such  trivial  subjects.  What  good  or  pleasure  can  such  a  picture  as 
M.  Tissot's  lady  in  yellow  flounces  going  in  to  a  party,  exhibited  last 
summer  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  be  to  any  one  ?  It  is  not  funny, 
it  is  not  pretty,  there  is  no  story.  It  is  very  like  what  it  is  intended 
to  represent,  and  M.  Tissot  must  be  very  clever  to  be  able  to  make  it 
so  like.  It  must  be  very  nice  to  be  so  clever,  but  again  no  one  but 
M.  Tissot  can  be  the  better.  We  can  see  the  reality  of  the  flounces 
any  day  in  Eussell  and  Allen's  windows  in  Bond  Street,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  painting  of  them  which  makes  them  more  valuable 
painted  than  real,  and  the  young  lady  seems  made  but  to  be  dressed 
up  in  them.  With  what  different  results  did  Hogarth  study  a 
similar  class  of  subject !  He  linked  incidents  in  social  life  to  real 
human  interests.  Again,  in  M.  Legros'  St.  Jerome,  what  is  there  to 
attract  or  influence  any  but  those  who  care  to  see  a  half-naked  model 
correctly  drawn,  with  a  skull  beside  it  to  justify  its  naming  ?  Giovanni 
Bellini  painted  a  St.  Jerome  which  is  in  our  National  Gallery.  It  is 
painted  perfectly,  it  is  entirely  charming  as  a  picture ;  but  what 
makes  it  useful  and  delightful  to  the  world  beyond  artist  cliques  is 
the  feeling  pictured  in  it  of  the  calm  happiness,  the  pure  saintly 
nature,  enjoyed  in  a  hermit's  life  of  study  and  prayer.  It  preaches, 
through  its  atmosphere  of  sunlit  purity,  a  triumph  of  the  contem- 
plative side  of  Christianity  with  which  the  painter  is  in  sympathy, 
and  his  expression  of  it  elevates  all  those  who  seize  the  feeling  of 
ascetic  heroism,  be  they  Christians  or  not. 

M.  Tissot  and  M.  Legros  are  remarkable  painters  in  the  school 
to  which  they  belong,  and  possess  gifts  which  influence  a  large  class 
of  students,  and  obtain  for  their  work  prominent  places  on  the  walls 
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of  the  Grosvenor  Grallery ;  and,  in  the  present  hurried  state  in  which 
society  lives,  more  than  ever  is  it  true  that  '  no  success  is  like  suc- 
cess.' Still,  even  the  admirers  of  their  work  cannot  pretend  that  it 
produces  any  food  for  thought  or  emotion,  save  that  of  admiration 
for  technical  skill — an  admiration,  be  it  remembered,  which  cannot 
fully  be  felt  by  any  who  are  not  aware  of  the  technical  difficulties  of 
art,  whereas  a  picture  in  which  there  is  thought  or  feeling  as  well  as 
beauty  is  interesting  to  all  who  have  mind  and  sympathy  with  poetry, 
though  quite  ignorant  of  the  process  through  which  it  is  expressed. 
There  is  always  a  much  wider  difference  between  superficial  interests 
and  sympathies  than  between  those  which  lie  at  the  core  of  human 
things.  All  classes  have  the  common  interests  of  living  and  dying, 
loving  and  hating,  feeling  cheered  by  the  sun  and  by  beauty,  de- 
pressed by  darkness  and  ugliness,  of  wondering  where  we  came  from 
and  where  we  are  going  to ;  and  great  poets  and  painters  never  forget 
that  such  are  the  important  human  interests,  and  give  them  the 
prominence  in  their  work  which  they  have  in  their  own  thought, 
shadowing  the  detail  of  passing  incident  with  a  secondary  importance. 
The  overcoming  of  technical  difficulties,  a  display  of  professional 
skill,  must  for  ever  remain  a  very  secondary  interest  to  the  public  at 
large,  the  recalling  and  impressing  ideas  and  feelings  on  subjects  of 
common  interest  ever  a  first.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  also  that  it  is 
among  the  poet-painters  alone  we  find  the  completest  perfection  in 
execution,  so  subtle  is  the  connection  between  brain  and  hand ;  the 
more  beauty  of  feeling  there  is  in  the  one  the  more  power  of  express- 
ing it  unconsciously  creeps  into  the  other. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  those  whom  pictures  affect  for  us  to 
try  and  puzzle  out  what  it  is  in  a  picture  which  makes  it  great — a 
real  treasure  to  the  world.  It  is  not  certainly  because  there  is  in  it 
merely  an  imitation  of  anything  in  nature,  though  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  saying  that  the  best  painting  is  that  which  is  most  like  the 
thing  it  attempts  to  represent  might  seem  to  imply  it.  But  the 
greatness  of  his  *  Last  Supper '  and  the  *  Vierge  aux  Rochers '  lies  in 
the  impressive  realisation  of  a  -poetic  nobility  felt  by  Leonardo.  The 
wonderful  Christ-Child  in  the  i  Vierge  aux  Rochers  '  is  very  like  what 
he  intended  to  paint,  but  it  was  no  child  he  saw  with  his  eye  only,  it 
was  a  vision  in  his  brain,  a  vision  which  arose  out  of  the  emotions 
caused  by  the  beautiful  story.  No  painter  ever  became  a  great  artist 
merely  because  he  painted  things  exactly  as  he  saw  them  from  an 
external  view.  Pigments,  however  cleverly  arranged  and  handled  so 
as  to  imitate  nature,  must  ever  remain  inadequate  to  express  anything 
like  her  beauty,  and  cannot  be  a  real  gain  to  the  treasures  of  the 
world  unless  they  also  translate  the  sensibility  of  a  superior  human 
mind  and  feeling.  Nature,  being  the  large-handed,  generous  creature 
she  is,  seems  to  fling  her  most  beautiful  effects  apparently  with  little 
method  and  reckless  squandering.  She  seems  to  require  a  translator 
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to  accentuate  them  and  make  them  appreciated,  and  this  she  sup- 
plies by  the  gift  of  the  artist  instinct,  which  not  only  seizes  the 
beauty,  but  detaches  it  and  encloses  it,  so  that  an  impressive,  sim- 
plified, and  unchangeable  form  for  it  is  created.  It  is  that  power  of 
putting  into  a  form,  that  power  of  selection  and  rendering  of  nature's 
beauties,  the  special  artist's  genius,  which  puts  him,  as  Socrates  says, 
in  the  first  rank ;  he  is  a  creator.  It  is  all  nature's  work,  the  beauty 
and  the  artist-gift  of  reproducing  the  beauty — as  Polixenes  says  in 
the  Winter's  Tale  when  Perdita  objects  to  the  streaked  gillyflowers, 
because  art  has  had  to  do  with  their  creation  as  well  as  nature. 

Perdita.     For  I  have  heard  it  said, 
There  is  an  art  .which  in  their  piedness  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Polixenes.     Say  there  be  ; 
Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  makes  that  mean ;  so  o'er  that  art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes. 

Now  we  believe  the  conditions  of  modern  life  unconsciously  de- 
stroy much  of  the  art  that  nature  makes  in  the  form  of  the  creative 
faculty,  as  well  as  that  beauty  of  landscape  which  the  monstrosities 
of  modern  structures  deform.  Modern  life  ignores  the  peculiar  sen- 
sibilities of  the  creative  faculty,  and  has  little  sympathy  for  that 
quality  of  the  artist  nature  which  vibrates  with  a  sense  of  awe  and 
wonder  to  nature's  beauties,  which  may  be  called  the  miracles  of  the 
artist's  religion.  As  Wordsworth  describes  the  lover  of  nature,  he  is 

Wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 
In  love  and  holy  passion. 

Modern  life  is  so  grown  up,  so  knowing,  so  efficient  and  practical^ 
so  far  away  from  the  beautiful  happy  wondering  of  childhood,  that,  as 
a  rule,  it  cannot  sympathise  with  the  artist  nature  which  has  so 
much  of  the  child  in  it ;  a  child,  but  of  a  bigger,  more  Grod-like 

race — 

Though  sensitive,  yet  in  their  weakest  part 
Heroically  fashioned. 

We  may  laugh  at  the  Freshwater  builder,  but  most  of  us,  more 
or  less,  live  our  lives  practically  to  his  tune :  '  Trees  is  ornaments  ; 
what  we  wants  is  utility.' 

The  ordinary  talent,  which  can  fit  into  utilitarian  ideas,  which 
can  be  used  up  in  manufacture  and  in  the  painting  of  portraits  of 
people,  and  landscapes  which  are  valuable  for  the  sake  of  likeness, 
has  an  education  provided  for  it  by  the  schools  of  art  and  design 
spread  all  over  the  country ;  and  a  market  in  the  many  who,  not 
caring  for  art  as  art,  care  for  representations  of  themselves,  their 
belongings,  and  their  favourite  views :  but  we  fail  to  see  any  educa- 
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tion  or  market  for  the  art  which  is  the  outcome  of  genius,  and  we 
must  remember  that  the  results  of  the  rightly-developed  life  of  one 
genius  will  do  more  real  good  to  the  true  interests  of  art  than  the 
results  of  a  hundred  schools  which  develope  mere  talent.  Those  who 
congratulate  the  present  day  on  its  art-advantages  might  answer : 
4  But  what  can  a  student  want  more  than  the  British  Museum  and 
the  National  Gallery  in  order  to  develope  his  higher  genius  ? — the 
British  Museum,  where  Phidias  teaches  the  glories  of  form  ;  and  the 
National  Gallery,  where  Titian  teaches  the  glories  of  colour.'  We 
think  this  answer  would  be  only  conclusive  to  the  amateur.  These 
standards  of  rarest  excellence  are  helpful  as  standards  to  the  last 
degree.  But  their  perfection  is  very  high  above  and  beyond  the 
student-genius  of  our  day.  The  power  of  Phidias  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  line  of  sculptor  ancestors  imbued  with  great  art  feeling  and 
religious  feelings,  though  the  religion  was  pagan.  Titian's  power 
was  the  culmination  of  a  line  of  painter  ancestors  imbued  in  like 
manner  with  the  noblest  feeling  art  is  capable  of  inspiring.  Both 
were  encouraged  by  living  fellow-workers  of  the  same  calibre  as 
themselves.  High  art  took  a  high  place  in  the  world.  A  first 
importance  was  given  to  it  by  the  Governments  of  the  countries  in 
which  these  artists  worked,  every  incentive  that  could  encourage 
genius  to  do  its  best.  Unsurpassed  excellence  was  the  result. 
'  There  were  giants  in  those  days.'  Surely  we  make  a  great  mistake 
if  we  think  we  are  giving  ample  opportunities  by  our  art  education 
for  the  reproduction  of  giants,  excellent  though  this  education  may 
be  for  the  production  of  artists  who  have  no  intention  of  trying  even 
to  be  giants. 

High  art  not  being  the  result  of  an  exact  copy  of  nature,  still 
less  an  exact  copy  of  the  antique,  what  is  there  of  teaching  in 
the  three  principal  schools  in  London — the  Academy,  South  Ken- 
sington, or  the  Slade  Schools — which  even  attempts  a  higher  teach- 
ing ?  The  student  who  possesses  genius,  his  brain  fertile  in  invention, 
his  feelings  keenly  sensitive  to  all  natural  beauty,  wants  a  manner  of 
work,  a  form  of  expression  to  do  justice  to  both.  He  appreciates  the 
achievements  of  Phidias  and  Titian,  but  does  not  know  the  road 
which  has  led  them  to  such  perfection ;  not  that  he  wants  to  imitate 
either  Phidias  or  Titian,  Raphael  or  Botticelli,  even  could  he  do  so 
successfully,  for  he  who  imitates  must  always  walk  behind,  but  he 
wants  help  in  working  out  his  gift ;  he  wants  his  sensibilities  directed 
towards  the  noblest  in  art  and  nature,  otherwise  he  may  lose  many 
years  in  learning  to  discriminate,  and  lose  precious  time  on  unremu- 
nerative  work ;  whereas  the  student  of  the  present  day,  leaving  the 
public  schools  of  art,  has  generally  to  look  on  study  as  study  finished, 
has  to  direct  his  whole  attention  to  the  fact  that  to  make  a  liveli- 
hood is  very  difficult ;  that  imperfect  works  of  high  aim  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  sell ;  that  without  a  name  even  very  excellent  work  is  not 
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bought ;  and  that,  to  get  a  name,  his  work  must  be  exhibited  at  the 
Academy,  the  G-rosvenor  Gallery,  or  at  other  exhibitions — moreover, 
look  well  there,  and  attract  attention.  No  student  without  a  private 
fortune  can  work  on  the  slow  principles  of  the  '  Old  Masters '  without 
help  or  without  the  further  difficulties  of  money  worries.  No  ;  he  must 
devote  himself  to  the  production  of  work  which  will  not  take  long, 
and  yet  will  i  tell  out '  from  other  pictures  crowded  about  it.  If  he 
is  very  clever,  he  soon  acquires  a  name  for  a  certain  trick  of  picture ; 
his  fortune  is  made,  and  he  is  considered  successful.  But  success  is 
not  greatness.  The  more  successes  we  have  of  this  kind  the  less 
success,  as  an  educating  power,  art  will  have  in  the  nation ;  for  the 
art  that  costs  little  in  the  production  cannot  really  benefit  in  the 
long  run.  It  destroys  the  taste  of  the  artist,  and  gives  no  standard 
of  excellence  to  the  public.  We  have  a  few  great  artists  in  England 
who  have  steadily  and  most  persistently  refused  to  degrade  their 
genius  by  working  for  any  motive  whatsoever  but  the  highest  inten- 
tion of  their  art-instinct,  seeing  in  its  perfecting  their  right  calling. 
We  do  not  accuse  these  painters  of  possessing  any  extra  amount  of 
the  sense  of  duty,  for  that  might  mislead ;  but  it  appears  they  possess 
the  true  art-instinct,  for  obviously  it  is  an  imperative  necessity  of 
their  natures  to  use  mind,  hand,  and  eye  so  that  their  genius  may 
have  its  say.  The  position  these  artists  hold  shows  that  greatness  is 
practically  recognised,  notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  mud 
which  ignorance  is  allowed  to  throw  at  it  through  the  medium  of 
hasty  criticism.  Through  their  acknowledged  genius,  students  of 
genius,  we  think,  might  be  helped.  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Kossetti,  Mr. 
Burne  Jones  ought  undoubtedly  to  hand  on  the  form  their  genius 
has  created  for  itself  to  the  next  generation.  There  is  no  lack  of 
enthusiasm  among  the  students  of  the  schools  of  art  for  the  work  of 
these  great  painters,  and  the  right  place  for  a  student  possessing  genius 
has  always  been  the  studio  of  a  great  master.  There  he  learns  by 
working  on  the  work  of  his  master,  seeing  in  detail  how  great  work 
gets  put  together  ;  there  he  feels  the  impress  of  a  mind  working 
under  the  influence  of  high  aims.  At  the  schools,  however  good  the 
teaching  may  be,  it  cannot  be  the  same.  It  is  always  the  pupil's 
work  which  is  studied  there  by  teachers  and  students  alike,  with  the 
exception  of  M.  Legros'  tour  de  force  exhibitions  of  how  to  paint 
a  model's  head  in  two  hours,  which  is  purely  a  teaching  of  proficiency 
in  execution.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  and  Mr.  Millais  are  all  masters 
can  be  in  the  higher  branches  of  school-work  at  the  Academy ;  but 
for  the  development  of  individual  genius,  for  tiding  over  those  years 
of  difficulty  when  so  much  superior  talent  succumbs  under  the 
pressure  and  difficulties  of  living,  there  is  at  present  very  little  right 
help. 

It  would  be  no  easy  or  small  help  to  ask  of  great  artists  to  start 
a  school  of  student-helpers,  though  we  fancy  such  a  plan  might  prove 
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of  value,  after  the  first  effort,  to  the  master,  as  well  as  of  every  im- 
portance to  the  student.  No  great  painter  is  able  to  carry  out  half 
his  designs  himself ;  but,  for  a  pupil  to  be  of  any  real  help  even  in 
the  least  prominent  parts  of  the  work,  he  requires  special  training 
and  sympathy  in  the  master's  manner  of  work.  In  addition  to  this 
would  arise  the  difficulty  that  when  the  student  became  a  real  help 
he  would  be  ready  and  anxious  to  start  work  of  his  own.  Having 
relays  of  students  always  wanting  the  same  preparation  before  be- 
coming of  any  real  service,  and  then  wishing  to  use  their  experience 
and  knowledge  on  their  own  works  instead  of  on  the  master's,  would  be 
a  labour  no  great  artist  could  undertake  without  injury  to  his  own 
work,  and  therefore  the  worst  injury  to  the  interests  of  art  in  general. 
Such  a  plan  might  be  made  to  work  satisfactorily,  perhaps,  on  a 
larger  scale  than  has  ever  been  tried  in  England,  where  a  tradition  of 
the  manner  of  the  master  would  be  passed  on  from  the  elder  to  the 
younger  students  ;  at  any  rate,  of  first  importance  for  such  a  scheme 
to  succeed,  would  be  to  make  it  certain  that  the  pupil's  work  carried 
out,  instead  of  interrupting,  the  master's.  Still  the  money  difficulty 
would  exist. 

In  these  days  of  advanced  culture,  could  not  something  like  an 
art  company  be  formed  composed  of  our  first  artists  and  the  en- 
lightened Croesuses  who  seem  anxious  to  help  art  along  with  other 
good  work ;  also  all  true  lovers  of  art  whose  moral  feeling  does  not 
rest  satisfied  in  spending  money  merely  to  become  themselves  the 
possessors  of  beautiful  works  of  art  ?  The  artists  could  help  by  their 
genius  and  knowledge,  and  the  Croesuses  by  their  money  and  influence, 
towards  the  production  of  great  public  works  of  art,  apprenticing 
struggling  students  of  genius  to  the  company  for  so  many  years,  in 
this  way  helping  individual  talent  and  doing  something  towards 
beautifying  modern  external  life.  That  there  is  no  way  in  which 
money  can  be  more  satisfactorily  spent  than  in  making  men  live  the 
best  lives  they  are  capable  of  living,  is  acknowledged  by  all  advanced 
philanthropists ;  but  when  it  is  spent  to  enable  genius  to  develope 
itself,  the  help  becomes  one  which  spreads  wide  for  the  social  good  not 
only  of  the  present,  but  of  the  future.  l  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
for  ever.'  W  orks  on  a  great  scale  might,  we  think,  by  means  of  such 
a  company,  be  produced  which,  for  lack  of  time  and  means,  remain  for 
ever  dreams  in  the  imagination  of  poet-painters  ;  and  it  is  works  on  a 
great  scale,  works  of  high  and  noble  intention,  decorating  places  be- 
longing to  or  used  by  the  public,  and  these  alone,  which  can  rightly 
influence  the  masses,  and  become  inspiring  to  the  latent  art-instincts  of 
nations  ;  works  which  would  harmonise  the  dwellings  of  men  with  the 
beauties  of  nature,  carrying  out,  it  would  seem,  the  intention  nature 
had  when  she  created  the  artist  gift.  Men  living  in  cities,  as  well  as 
in  the  country,  ought  to  have  that  rest  and  contentment  in  gazing  on 
external  objects  which  beauty  inspires.  They  surely  ought  not,  for 
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the  best  healthiness  of  their  condition,  to  be  obliged  continually 
to  resort  to  the  effort  of  thought  in  order  to  elevate  their  mood. 
Artists  might  have,  we  think,  a  very  decided  mission  in  the  advanced 
education  of  our  time,  if  they  realised  the  seriousness  of  such  a  mission.3 

Never,  it  would  seem,  was  there  a  time  when  life  required  the 
rounding  harmonious  influence  of  beauty  more.  It  is  a  want,  which, 
though  the  cause  is  not  consciously  realised,  becomes  a  morbid  pain 
in  many  intellectual  natures.  As  dogmatic  religion  slips  more  and 
more  from  under  their  hold,  there  is  often  a  dry  emptiness  left  in 
that  part  of  the  soul  which  faith  has  deserted  and  which  no  excite- 
ment can  satisfy. 

Some  turn  to  the  beauty  in  an  abstract  idea,  the  beauty  in  the 
triumph  of  a  moral  endurance  and  an  unselfish  devotion,  an  exer- 
cise of  the  emotion  of  pity  to  allay  that  necessity  which  exists  in  their 
nature  for  beauty  of  some  kind.  '  George  Eliot '  describes,  as  she 
alone  can,  how  that  painful  life  of  mental  doubt  falls  back  and  takes 
refuge  in  the  simplest  acts  which  allay  the  sufferings  of  the  sick, 
where  a  ground  of  sympathy  for  needs  common  to  all  humanity  can 
always  be  found ;  and  of  course  there  can  be  no  more  practical  or 
worthy  result  of  'honest  doubt'  and  that  humiliation  which  in 
honest  natures  results  from  moral  and  mental  confusion.  But  to 
weep  with  the  side  of  nature  which  weeps,  and  not  to  rejoice  with 
the  beauty  of  nature  that  rejoices,  is  an  asceticism  which  is  contrary, 
we  think,  to  the  obvious  intentions  of  nature,  and  lands  us  on  a  shore 
barren  of  the  pure  delights  which  our  senses  were  created  to  en- 
joy- 

The   world   wants    educating    in   the   beautiful — for    we    have 

thwarted  the  instinct  for  beauty  which,  from  savages  upwards,  all 
healthy  human  nature  was  meant  to  possess ;  we  have  thwarted  it 
by  the  faults  of  our  civilisation,  by  allowing  ourselves  to  become 
over-greedy,  unreal,  ever  seeking  for  effect  to  appear  different  from 
what  we  are — thwarted  it  by  being  too  indolent  to  be  original,  too 
ambitious  to  be  simple,  too  careless  to  be  discriminating.  Having 
lost  the  instinct  through  our  weaknesses,  the  question  is,  can  we 
1  Wordsworth,  in  his  sonnet  to  Haydon,  says  : — 

'  High  is  our  calling,  friend  ;  creative  art 
(Whether  the  instrument  of  words  she  use 
Or  pencil  pregnant  with  ethereal  hues) 
Demands  the  service  of  a  mind  and  heart 
Though  sensitive,  yet  in  their  weakest  part 
Heroically  fashioned — to  infuse 
Faith  in  the  whispers  of  the  lonely  Muse, 
While  the  whole  world  seems  adverse  to  desert, 
And  oh  !  when  Nature  sinks,  as  oft  she  may, 
Through  long-lived  pressure  of  obscure  distress, 
Still  to  be  strenuous  for  the  bright  reward, 
And  in  the  soul  admit  of  no  decay, 
Brook  no  continuance  of  weak-mindedness, 
Great  is  the  glory,  for  the  strife  is  hard  ! ' 
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revive  it  out  of  the  virtues  of  our  modern  civilisation,  out  of  the 
honest  desire  for  intellectual  and  moral  truth,  out  of  the  intense 
interest  in  natural  science,  out  of  the  subtlety  of  the  best  critical 
instinct,  out  of  the  purity  of  our  finest  literary  and  poetic  taste  ?  Is 
there  enough  latent  religious  feeling,  amidst  all  the  dreary  materialism 
in  which  so  much  of  the  world  seems  soaked,  to  nurture  a  great  school 
of  art — enough  to  counterbalance  and  get  the  better  of  the  vul- 
garities of  the  time  ?  Of  refining  of  luxury  we  have  so  much  we 
are  apt  to  mistake  its  results  for  those  of  the  soul,  putting  them 
on  the  altar  of 'good  taste  '  and  worshipping  them.  There  is  such 
a  straining  to  be  clever,  many  brains  are  toppled  over  before  their 
real  work  in  the  world  begins  ;  such  a  straining  to  be  muscular  and 
strong,  many  bodies  are  maimed  by  an  excess  in  athletics  before  they 
are  even  fully  grown.  Surely  all  this  grotesque  exaggeration  means 
that  there  is  some  serious  element  left  out,  which,  if  brought 
into  the  scheme  of  education,  would  keep  this  wildness  in  better 
order,  give  it  a  tone  of  better  breeding,  more  balance,  and  more 
dignity ;  to  every  developing  power  its  right  place,  but  no  more. 
With  all  our  modern  excitement  of  excess,  happiness  is  not  the  state 
which  the  hardest  livers,  either  in  the  intellectual  or  physical  line, 
seem,  by  their  own  account,  to  have  attained.  The  ways  of  the 
world  tend  to  what  is  physically  and  morally  ugly ;  the  modern  mind, 
as  a  rule,  is  wanting  in  that  attitude  of  awe  and  reverence,  insepa- 
rable from  the  appreciation  of  beauty,  and  is  unconnected  by  any 
religious  fervour  with  what  in  nature  is  inspired  and  supernatural. 
The  souls  of  the  masses,  as  well  as  of  the  highly  cultured  and  intel- 
lectual, have  very  real  requirements,  and  these  requirements  ought 
to  be  acknowledged  and  provided  for  by  the  thought  of  the  ad- 
vanced classes.  It  is  these  requirements  which  have  found  in  former 
ages  expression  in  the  highest  art.  One  fact  about  Art  is  distinctly 
proved  in  her  history — all  really  great  schools  of  art  have  been  in- 
spired by  religion.  The  Greeks  abstracted  from  nature  a  feeling 
which  they  could  humanise,  and  out  of  the  streams  and  clouds, 
trees  and  mountains,  made  men  and  women,  forms  which  they  deified 
with  the  spirit  of  nature.  The  early  Italians  out  of  men  and  women 
made  Christs  and  angels,  Madonnas  and  saints  ;  the  Italians  of  the 
Renaissance,  taking  partly  the  text  of  the  Christian  and  partly  the 
form  of  the  Greek,  threw  the  passions  of  humanity  into  a  blaze  of 
colour  and  an  almost  violent  movement  of  action.  These  gloried 
in  a  vividness,  an  unrestrained  generosity  of  beauty,  which,  like  the 
rich  blaze  of  an  autumn  garden  under  the  glow  of  an  October  sunset, 
a  glow  richer  and  fuller  than  all  the  summer  suns  could  cast  on 
it,  but  the  glow  which  precedes  the  night  of  killing  frost,  flamed  up 
and  then  vanished,  leaving  Art  no  longer  an  important  power  in  the 
world.  Is  there  any  hope  of  reviving  that  power  ?  Can  we,  through 
the  feeling  for  nature  which  certainly  exists,  though  in  a  minority, 
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and  of  which  feeling  Wordsworth  and  Ruskin  are  our  prophets, 
through  the  expressional  side  of  human  form  which  a  few  of  our 
artists  are  able  to  depict,  and  which  in  literature  finds  expression 
pre-eminently  in  the  writings  of  '  George  Eliot,'  convey  some  of  the 
subtler  thought  and  moral  fervour  of  our  own  special  religious  feeling 
into  Art,  reviving  her  power  and  placing  her  again  among  the  first 
of  human  interests  ? 

Clearly,  if  we  rest  content  with  the  art  which  is  but  a  secondhand 
feeling,  a  replica  of  the  expression  of  dogmas  we  no  longer  hold 
as  vital  truths ;  if  we  are  content  to  sink  into  the  expression  of 
mere  realistic  effects,  giving  to  our  own  proficiency  that  reverence 
which  religious  minds  give  to  the  creations  of  a  superior  power ; 
above  all,  if  we  are  content  to  remain  indiscriminate  and  careless  in 
our  judgment  of  the  rare  but  really  great  art  which  is  being  pro- 
duced in  our  day,  it  is  hopeless,  and  we  must  also  rest  content  with 
a  very  secondary  position  for  the  art  of  our  times.  But,  with  so  much 
increasing  interest  and  energy  in  art  matters,  there  ought  to  be  found 
a  possibility  of  drawing  the  moral  and  intellectual  vein  pre-eminent 
in  our  best  literature  into  sympathy  with  the  artist  instinct. 

But  somewhere  there  is  a  link  missing.  We  are  afraid  it  must  be 
admitted  as  a  fact  that  the  majority  of  our  prominent  artists  do  not 
live  in  the  highest  thought  of  our  day,  and  that  the  highest  thought 
seems  often  strangely  blunt  with  regard  to  the  poetry  of  form  and 
colour.  That  the  world  would  be  the  better  for  learning  the  lessons 
which  beauty  can  teach  through  the  best  art,  and  that  this  is  a  time 
when  such  lessons  are  especially  needed  in  education,  must  be  the 
belief  of  all  who  feel  acutely  the  close  relation  in  feeling  existing 
between  what  is  best  in  all  religions,  and  what  is  greatest  in  all  art. 

E.  I.  BARKINGTON. 
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A     SHOPKEEPERS     VIEW    OF 
CO-OPERATIVE  STORES. 

IN  the  February  number  of  this  Eeview  a  paper  appeared  upon  the 
above  subject,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Lawson,  written  with  an 
evident  intention  of  placing  the  issue  fairly  before  the  public ;  but, 
from  lack  of  accurate  information,  he  has  fallen  into  many  errors, 
which  in  the  following  pages  I  will  endeavour  to  correct. 

Mr.  Lawson  begins  by  assuming  that  traders  object  to  co-operation 
in  toto,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case.  What  they  do  object  to  is 
that  co-operative  societies  are  permitted  to  trade  under  conditions 
which  place  the  retail  dealer  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  ;  and  that  paid 
and  pensioned  officers  of  the  State  are  permitted  not  only  to  co-operate, 
but  to  trade,  under  like  advantages,  to  his  considerable  detriment. 

I  will  endeavour  to  present  the  subject  as  fairly  as  possible  from 
the  opposite  point  of  view  to  that  of  Mr.  Lawson  ;  and,  in  so  doing, 
it  may  be  well,  in  the  first  instance,  to  look  at  the  conditions  under 
which  a  retail  dealer  commences  business.  After  a  long  apprentice- 
ship, and  years  of  subsequent  probation  to  gain  the  requisite  experience, 
he,  to  enter  into  business  with  any  chance  of  success,  must  be  possessed 
of  sufficient  capital ;  the  whole  of  which  he  risks,  as  there  is  no  limit 
to  his  liability.  He  must  take  premises  in  a  business  thoroughfare, 
or  street,  for  which  he  pays  rent  greatly  in  excess  of  what  they  would 
let  for  as  private  dwellings  ;  his  rates  and  taxes  are  assessed  in  pro- 
portion to  his  rental ;  and  he  not  unfrequently  pays  income-tax  upon 
considerably  more  than  his  actual  income,  owing  to  his  not  unnatural 
objection  to  appeal  against  an  excessive  assessment. 

Members  of  co-operative  societies,  even  those  who  trade  under  the 
Limited  Liability  Act,  risk  nothing  ;  nor  are  they  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  expensive  premises.  Why,  then,  having  these  advantages 
already,  should  they  be  permitted  to  escape  the  payment  of  their  fair 
share  towards  the  cost  of  government?  They  trade  or  co-operate 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  those  laws  to  the  full  extent  that  the  retail  trader  does.  Why  then 
should  they  not  be  taxed  in  the  same  proportion  ?  Why  should  he 
pay  in  excess  to  compensate  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  State 
owing  to  their  system  of  doing  business  ? 

From  inquiries  recently  made,  I  find  that  the  retail  trader  is 
assessed  for  income-tax,  practically,  upon  his]  annual  return,  i.e.  if  he 
appeals  he  is  questioned  not  only  in  respect  to  the  profit  he  has  made, 
but  he  is  required  to  show  what  his  annual  returns  are ;  and  the 
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assessors  appear   to  found  their  judgment  rather  upon  those  than 
upon  his  declared  profits.     All  are  not,  of  course,  assessed  in  the 
same  proportion ;  some,  trading  in  goods  of  every-day  sale,  making 
a  large  return  at  a  small  profit ;  others,  dealing  in  articles  of  luxury, 
or  goods  of  a  perishable  nature,  making  a  smaller  return  at  a  larger 
profit ;  and  thus  the  assessments  vary  from  about  five  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  annual  returns.     I  do  not,  of  course,  pledge  myself  to 
these   figures — the  exact  average  could  be  easily  ascertained ;   but 
taking  this  as  an  approximately  true  statement,  I  think  I  have  shown 
that  retail  traders,  in  the  aggregate,  pay  income-tax  upon  about  ten 
per  cent,  of  their  annual  returns ;  and,  as  I  before  said,  all  co-opera- 
tive societies,  being  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  country  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  retail  trader,  they  should  bear  the  burden  of  taxation 
in  the   same  proportion ;  and  as  their  trades  are  of  an  extremely 
mixed  character,  embracing  almost  every  department  of  industry,  it 
would  be  fair  to  assess  them  upon  an  average  of  trades,  which,  if  I 
am  correct  in  my  estimate,  would  be  upon  ten  per  cent,  of  their  annual 
returns.     It  is,  to  quote  the  late  Shere  Ali,  *  as  clear  as  sunlight,' 
that,  if  all  trading  were  done  upon  the  co-operative  principle,  income- 
tax   under    Schedule  D  would   become  practically  extinct.      If  co- 
operation had  been  continued  upon  the  original  Eochdale  system, 
and  had  been  assessed  for  income-tax,  no  difficulty  would  have  been 
encountered  upon  this  point. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  co-operative  societies  generally, 
but  the  retail  trader  contends  that  he  has  a  further  just  cause  of 
complaint  that  Crown  servants,  be  they  civil,  naval  and  military,  or 
clerical,  should  be  permitted  to  trade  at  all.  He  contends  that  they, 
being  in  receipt  of  salaries  or  pensions  derived  from  taxes  which  he 
largely  helps  to  pay,  or  from  funds  which  might  otherwise  be  used 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  for  education,  or  other  purposes,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  enter  into  competition  with  him  ;  a  competition 
in  which  he,  owing  to  those  salaries  or  pensions,  must — apart  from 
other  advantages  enjoyed  by  them,  but  denied  to  him — of  necessity  be 
heavily  handicapped. 

Irrespective  of  the  prestige  obtained  by  adopting  departmental 
names — Civil-Service,  Naval  and  Military,  and  so  on — civil  servants 
are  frequently  in  possession  of  official  information  which  will  enable 
them  to  forestall  a  market ;  naval  and  military  officers  may  make 
use  of  their  official  positions  (I  am  informed  that  this  is  a  constant 
practice  of  one  officer,  he  being  a  director  of  a  store)  to  entice  can- 
didates for  commissions  to  their  shops ;  and  who  shall  say  that,  with 
possibilities  such  as  these,  Government  contracts  may  not  be  taken 
by  these  societies,  and  a  way  opened  for  peculation  and  jobbery 
which  will  not  a  little  startle  many  of  the  supporters  of  this  move- 
ment? 

Mr.  Lawson  asserts  that,  owing  to  co-operation,  a  general  reduc- 
tion in  prices  has  taken  place.  I  do  not  think  so.  That  a  general 
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reduction  has  taken  place  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  has  been  due 
to  other  causes — the  increased  value  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  decrease 
of  our  export  trade. 

Mr.  Lawson  thinks  that  decrease  in  cost  of  distribution  at  home 
would  lessen  the  cost  of  goods  for  exportation,  and  enable  us  to  com- 
pete successfully  in  foreign  markets.  This  might  be  if  producers 
were  largely  affected  by  it.  But  are  they  ?  To  what  extent  do  the 
working  classes  benefit  by  the  co-operative  movement?  Most  of  their 
societies  have  failed,  and  the  members  of  leviathan  Government 
Stores  would  not  admit  such  small  fry  to  their  eclectic  companionship. 

Mr.  Lawson  further  falls  into  error  when  he  says  that  certain 
co-operative  societies  are  able  to  buy  at  a  greater  advantage  than 
retail  dealers.  This,  excepting  in  a  few  instances  (unless  they  make 
use  of  official  information  to  forestall  a  market),  is  not  the  case. 
The  trader  has  a  trained  judgment,  and  buys  only  such  goods  as  he 
knows  to  be  of  good  value ;  whereas  co-operative  societies  must 
depend  upon  the  judgment  of  employes,  who,  even  if  they  possess 
the  ability,  are  by  no  means  equally  interested  in  obtaining  the 
choicest  samples  at  the  lowest  prices  (it  is  an  axiom  in  trade  that 
any  fool  can  sell,  but  it  requires  a  man  of  business  to  buy),  and  thus 
it  happens  that  they  are  frequently  supplied  with  very  inferior  goods  ; 
so  much  is  this  the  case  that  co-operative  buyers  are  yclept  '  City 
scavengers,'  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  goods,  unsaleable  to 
the  trader,  or  which  have  been  returned  by  him  as  faulty,  to  be  put 
aside  in  anticipation  of  the  co-operative  buyer's  arrival.  Anything, 
they  say,  will  do  for  the  stores.  This,  I  believe,  in  a  great  measure 
accounts  for  the  readiness  with  which  wholesale  houses  supply  them. 

Mr.  Lawson  falls  into  a  greater  error  when  he  asserts  that  co- 
operative societies,  especially  the  Army  and  Navy,  pay  higher  wages 
to  their  workpeople  than  traders  do,  and  quotes  Hood's  '  Song  of  the 
Shirt '  in  support  of  his  statement.  If  Hood  had  been  better  in- 
formed, he,  being  an  honest  man,  would  either  not  have  written  that 
song,  or  would  have  called  it  by  another  name.  The  people  of  whom 
he  wrote  had  no  more  right  to  be  called  '  shirt-makers '  than  coal- 
heavers,  if  they  took  to  the  needle,  would  have  to  be  called  tailors. 
Set  one  of  the  latter  to  make  a  coat,  and  what  would  he  earn  per 
week  ?  A  few  shillings,  and  spoil  the  garment.  Hood's  '  shirt-makers  ' 
were  quite  as  inefficient.  I  have  been  in  the  shirt  trade  since  1843, 
a  year  before  Hood's  '  Song  of  the  Shirt '  was  written,  if  I  rightly 
remember,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  good  shirt-makers  have 
been  able  to  earn,  working  less  than  twelve  hours  per  day,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  shillings  per  week.  I  once  had  a  very  quick  hand 
who  earned  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings.  It  is  incorrect  to 
say  that  co-operative  societies  pay  higher  wages  than  we  do.  Ask 
any  retail  shirt  manufacturer,  either  in  the  West-end  or  City,  to  show 
you  his  '  work  log,'  and  what  I  assert  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  true. 
VOL.  V.— No.  26.  3  B 
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It  is,  and  always  has  been,  more  difficult  for  employers  to  get  good 
workers  than  for  competent  hands  to  obtain  employment  at  good  wages. 

The  system  of  giving  discounts  to  servants  has  been  rightly 
objected  to.  But  who  has  been  chiefly  in  fault  ?  Not  the  trader. 
He  resisted  the  imposition  long  before  co-operation  was  thought  of, 
but  was  powerless  to  put  it  down,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  as  long 
as  masters  and  mistresses  engage  their  servants  upon  the  understand- 
ing that  they  are  to  have  the  paying  of  certain  bills,  and  allow  them 
to  select  their  tradespeople.  If  the  heads  of  establishments  will  take 
the  trouble  to  select  their  own  tradespeople,  pay  their  own  bills, 
demand  five  per  cent,  discount  for  cash,  and  form  their  own  judgment 
in  regard  to  the  quality  of  goods  supplied,  they  may  have  to  pay 
their  servants  higher  wages,  but  the  objectionable  system  of  feeing 
will  be  at  once  abolished. 

Mr.  Lawson  assumes  that  the  trader  is  powerless  to  resist  the 
so-called  co-operative  movement  because  it  is  allied  to  the  free-trade 
principle,  before  which  Juggernaut  he  must  cast  himself  down  and 
quietly  submit  to  be  ground  to  pieces.  But  that  is  not  his  view  of 
the  case  ;  nor  is  he  the  helpless  being  that  Mr.  Lawson  supposes  him 
to  be  :  individually  he  may  be  powerless,  but  collectively  his  power 
is  great.  Co-operation  is  credited  with  doing  many  Wonderful  things. 
What  if  it  teaches  traders  the  necessity  of  putting  aside  trade 
jealousies,  and  of  combining  for  the  protection  of  their  order  ?  What 
if  they  are  compelled,  driven,  to  throw  their  weight  into  the  scale  of 
democracy  ?  I,  as  a  Conservative,  would  resist  this  tendency  to  the 
utmost,  but  I  cannot  close  my  ears  to  the  constant  expressions  of  dis- 
content which  arise  from  every  branch  of  trade,  and  point  in  that 
direction.  Hitherto  traders  have,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  acted 
as  a  buffer  betwixt  aristocracy  and  democracy,  between  the  Church 
and  disestablishment.  Will  they  longer  do  so  ?  The  socialistic 
principle  of  co-operation  may  in  the  end  overcome  them  ;  but  they 
will  not  fall  alone.  Without  a  powerful  middle  class,  Church,  aristo- 
cracy, and  other  privileged  classes,  would  probably  soon  find  their 
positions  seriously  endangered. 

The  leaders  of  the  co-operative  movement  appear  to  contem- 
plate with  the  utmost  placidity  the  entire  obliteration  of  the  class 
which  they  are  pleased  to  call  *  distributors.'  The  term  is  a  very  in- 
adequate one,  as  many  of  the  so-called  distributors  are  manufacturers 
also,  and  most  inventions,  styles,  &c.,  are  either  made  or  suggested 
by  them.  But  have  they  fairly  considered  what  (supposing  it  to  be 
successful)  would  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  their  system  ?  It  would 
be  nothing  less  than  a  social  revolution.  Shop  property,  as  shop 
property,  would  become  valueless ;  towns,  instead  of  being  lively  places 
of  residence,  perpetual  exhibitions,  as  they  now  are,  would  be  dull 
indeed — bricks  and  mortar,  everlasting  bricks  and  mortar,  without 
even  a  rag  to  relieve  the  monotony.  And  what  would  become  of  the 
thousands  of  workers  who  are  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
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shop-fittings,  decorations,  &c.  ?  The  earl's  carriage  would  take  the 
place  of  the  tradesman's  cart  (it  has  already  done  so  to  some  extent, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  porters),  the  clerk  would  find  his  occupa- 
tion gone,  and  even  the  shopman  and  shopwoman  would  be  at  a 
discount.  These  people  are  not  too  highly  paid  even  now — what  would 
they  be  then  ?  and  what  effect  would  this  state  of  things  be  likely  to 
have  upon  the  value  of  shop  and  even  of  house  property  ?  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  bulk  of  the  profit  made  by  traders  is  expended  in 
rent  and  taxes,  beyond  which  they  get  a  bare  subsistence  ;  it  is  only  a 
small  minority  who  are  able  to  save  money.  What  proportion  does  the 
number  of  those  who  retire  from  business  bear  to  those  who  fail  ?  And 
when  do  they  retire  ?  Only,  as  a  rule,  when  they  are  too  old  to  work. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  overpaid  officers  of  the  State.  They 
invest,  and  therefore  risk,  nothing ;  and  after  a  life  of  ease  are  en- 
titled to  a  retiring  pension  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  But, 
assuming  the  success  of  the  co-operative  movement,  how  long  will 
this  continue  ?  Will  the  present  high  rates  paid  to  civil  and  military 
officers  be  maintained  ?  I  think  not ;  competition  will  centre  upon 
those  services,  and  competition  has  the  reverse  effect  of  keeping  up 
prices.  If  co-operation  is  so  good  a  thing,  it  will  be  tried  all  round. 
What  is  to  prevent  the  Government  service  from  being  worked  upon 
the  co-operative  plan  ? 

Again,  have  the  supporters  of  stores  considered  what  effect  the 
success  of  this  system  would  be  likely  to  ultimately  have  upon  prices  ? 
All  who  are  engaged  in  trade  know  that  competition  is  so  severe  that, 
excepting  in  a  few  cases,  nothing  beyond  very  moderate  profits  can 
be  obtained  ;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  only  where  there  is  a  monopoly 
that  large  profits  can  be  made.  The  tendency  of  co-operation,  by 
setting  up  a  few  gigantic  stores  in  place  of  the  many  shops,  is  to 
establish  a  monopoly,  and  having  once  attained  that  position,  who 
shall  say  that  it  will  not  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  monopoly  prices 
charged  ?  The  large  salaries  which  amateur  directors  and  managers 
draw  for  their  services  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  their  action  can- 
not be  attributed  to  purely  philanthropic  motives  ;  that  selfishness, 
rather  than  self-sacrifice,  is  at  the  root  of  their  so-called  co-operation. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  poorer  members  of  the  services  would  be  en- 
couraged to  join,  which  I  am  informed  is  not  the  case,  preference  being 
given  to  wealthy  outside  customers  who  can  afford  to  buy  largely. 

The  Eochdale  Pioneers  adopted  very  different  principles ;  they 
struck  against  an  abominable  'truck  system,'  co-operated  strictly 
amongst  themselves,  and,  recognising  the  necessity  of  a  fair  remunera- 
tion to  honest  traders,  charged  a  like  profit  Tipon  their  goods ;  and, 
after  paying  working  expenses,  divided  the  residue  annually,  pro  rata, 
amongst  the  members  according  to  the  amount  of  their  purchases. 
Had  this  system  been  continued,  and  the  societies  assessed  for  income- 
tax  upon  their  profits,  tradesmen  would  have  had  no  cause  of  complaint. 

3B2 
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I  have  so  far  written  in  defence  of  traders ;  but  I  by  no  means  do 
so  generally.  That  the  great  majority  are  honest  I,  from  my  long 
business  experience,  have  no  doubt ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  notably  those  who  profess  to  take  off  large  discounts  to  the 
holders  of  co-operative  tickets.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  is 
absurd — no  honest  trader  can  afford  to  do  anything  of  the  kind ; 
and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  tradesmen  who  supply  the  holders 
of  those  tickets  either  raise  their  prices  generally  to  enable  them  to 
take  off  such  discounts,  thereby  robbing  the  public,  or  require  them 
to  be  served  at  special  counters.  (In  two  cases  within  my  knowledge 
this  has  been,  and  probably  is  still,  done.)  There  are  others  who 
indulge  in  any  amount  of  clap-trap  ;  professing,  perpetually,  that 
they  are  selling  goods  at  a  '  ruinous  sacrifice ; '  others  again  who 
make  '  leading  articles '  of  well-known  goods,  as  the  stores  do  of 
pickles,  &c.  All  such  places  the  judicious  buyer  will  avoid.  But 
it  is  as  unfair,  because  a  minority  adopt  such  principles,  become  trade 
charlatans,  to  charge  the  general  body  of  traders  with  dishonesty,  as 
it  would  be  to  say  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  not  trustworthy 
because  a  minority,  in  virtue  of  their  family  names  or  connections, 
obtain  goods  on  credit  for  which  they  have  neither  the  means  nor 
the  intention  to  pay ;  or  the  working  classes  with  dishonesty  because 
a  few  are  guilty  of  theft. 

Yet  the  trader  is  called  extortionate,  dishonest,  if  he  does  not 
supply  his  customers  at  store  prices,  plus  sending  daily  for  orders, 
delivering  goods  free  of  cost,  giving  more  or  less  credit,  but  minus 
the  five-shilling  ticket,  renewable  annually,  for  the  privilege  of 
dealing  at  his  shop. 

The  tradesman  asks  for  no  exceptional  advantages;  what  he 
requires,  and  what  he  will  demand,  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favour 
either  for  himself  or  others  :  let  competition  be  made  equal,  and  he 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  holding  his  own.  And  to  make  competition 
equal,  paid  or  pensioned  officers  of  the  State  should  be  prohibited 
from  trading ;  co-operative  societies  should  be  assessed  for  income- 
tax  in  proportion  to  their  annual  returns,  and  should  be  required  to 
pay  stamp  duties ;  and  the  trader  should  be  legally  entitled  to  charge 
five  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  on  accounts  after  twelve  months' 
credit.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  doing  away  with  credit ;  without  credit 
the  business  of  the  country  could  not  be  carried  on. 

Moreover,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  quite  as  much  as  of  the 
trader,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Limited  Liability  Act  should  be 
amended.  No  Act  was  ever  passed  which  more  completely  falsified 
the  intentions  of  its  propounders,  or  had  a  more  deteriorating  effect 
upon  commercial  morality.  Under  its  aegis  penniless  promoters 
have  almost  daily  started  bubble  companies  for  every  conceivable 
purpose ;  persons  of  standing  in  society  have,  for  a  consideration, 
allowed  their  names  to  appear  in  prospectuses,  thereby  becoming 
decoys  ;  goods  have  been  depreciated  in  quality  until  British  manu- 
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factures  are  discredited  in  foreign  markets ;  a  most  unhealthy  stimulus 
has  been  given  to  trade,  from  the  reaction  of  which  we  are  now 
suffering ;  and  thousands  of  families  have  been  ruined  by  the  failure 
of  companies  which  in  many  cases  were  either  never  intended  to 
succeed,  or  had  not  the  remotest  chance  of  succeeding. 

To  place  limited  companies  in  fair  competition  with  traders,  and 
at  the  same  time  render  them  comparatively  safe  investments,  I 
think  that  shares  should  be  issued  at  a  minimum  of  501.,  and 
the  full  amount  called  up  within  two  years.  This  would  be  no 
hardship  upon  the  public ;  persons  who  have  not  501.  to  invest 
had  far  better  put  their  small  savings  into  the  Post  Office  Bank. 
Directors  should  be  required  to  hold,  collectively,  at  least  one-tenth 
of  the  capital ;  their  names  should  be  published  on  prospectuses  and 
in  their  places  of  business,  and,  in  the  event  of  failure,  in  the  Gazette, 
with  that  of  the  company  to  which  they  belonged ;  public  auditors 
should  be  appointed  and  accounts  audited  annually,  and  companies 
should  be  summarily  wound  up  whenever  it  was  found  that  half  the 
capital  had  been  lost ;  moreover,  a  heavy  penalty  should  be  attached 
to  making  wilful  misstatements  either  in  prospectuses  or  accounts. 
By  these  means  an  altogether  superior  class  of  directors  would  be 
obtained,  the  public  would  be  protected  in  their  investments,  and 
manufacturers  and  traders  would  no  longer  be  subjected  to  an  unfair 
competition.  I  say  unfair,  because  those  who  are  speculating  with 
other  people's  money,  risking  none  of  their  own,  do  so  regardless  of 
consequences,  and  thus  go  on  producing  irrespective  of  demand,  and, 
being  compelled  to  sell,  frequently  do  so  at  a  loss.  What  does  it 
matter  to  them  ?  They  draw  their  fees  as  long  as  any  fund  remains 
to  draw  from,  and  when  all  is  lost  transfer  their  valuable  services  to 
some  fresh  undertaking. 

Mr.  Lawson  seems  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  tradesmen  making  a 
hustings  question  of  co-operation,  and  threatens  as  a  counter-move 
a  combination  of  consumers,  who,  being  the  larger  body,  would  be 
sure  to  have  the  best  of  the  battle.  But  this  is  assuming  a  great 
deal.  If  all  consumers  were  like-minded,  doubtless  it  would  be  so ; 
but  happily  the  majority  are  too  unselfish,  and  I  may  add  too  clear- 
sighted, to  be  led  away  by  this  newfangled  idea  :  they  can  see  that 
it  is  socialistic  in  principle,  that  it  has  a  distinctly  levelling  tendency, 
and  they  are  doubtful  as  to  where  it  may  ultimately  lead. 

Tradesmen  have  too  long  allowed  petty  jealousies  to  keep  them 
asunder.  They  will  now  unite,  form  a  '  Trade  League,'  and,  avoiding 
all  distinctions  of  party,  vote  only  for  such  candidates  as  will  pledge 
themselves  to  fairly  represent  their  interests  in  Parliament.  This 
was  done  in  Marylebone  at  the  last  election,  and  resulted  in  the 
return  of  a  Liberal  and  a  Conservative :  it  will  be  done  again  at  the 
next ;  and  what  was  effected  in  Marylebone  can  be  done  in  every 
borough  throughout  England. 

THOMAS  LORD. 
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THE  POLITICAL   SITUATION  IN 
BURMA  H. 

THIS  paper  concerns  itself  solely  with  the  native  State  of  Burmah, 
and  takes  no  cognisance  of  that  rich,  fertile,  and  interesting  group 
of  provinces  which  we  know  under  the  collective  name  of  '  British 
Burmah.'  When,  therefore,  I  speak  in  the  following  pages,  hastily 
written  during  a  very  shaky  voyage  from  Mandalay  to  Prome,  of 
4  Burmah,'  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  independent  kingdom  of 
Burmah  is  invariably  meant. 

The  once  great  empire  of  the  i  Lord  of  the  Universe '  has  dwindled 
sadly  both  in  dimensions  and  splendour.  In  its  palmy  days  it  em- 
braced the  whole  of  the  fair  wide-spreading  region  between  the  great 
mountain-range  that  stretches  southward  from  the  snow-clad  Lang- 
tang  to  the  sea  near  Martaban  between  the  embouchures  of  the 
Salwen  and  the  Sitang,  and  that  other  range  which,  under  the 
generic  name  of  the  Arracan  Mountains,  trends  southward  from  the 
Assam  mass,  till  it  sinks  in  the  sea  hard  by  Negrais,  '  its  last  bluff 
crowned  by  the  golden  pagoda  of  Modain,  gleaming  far  to  seaward,  a 
Burmese  Sunium.'  Of  this  favoured  region,  Yule,  whose  book,  pub- 
lished in  1858,  is  still  the  standard  treatise  on  Burmah,  thus  speaks : 
*  With  such  a  frontier,  with  neighbours  who  only  wished  to  be  let 
alone,  with  such  a  trunk  line  from  end  to  end  of  his  dominions  as  the 
Irawadi,  with  his  teak  forests,  and  his  mineral  riches,  and  his  fisheries, 
his  wheat,  cotton,  and  rice  lands,  a  world  of  eager  traders  to  the  east- 
ward, and  the  sea  open  in  front,  the  King  of  Ava's  dominion  was  a 
choice  one,  had  not  incurable  folly  and  arrogance  deprived  him  of  his 
best  advantages,  cast  down  the  barriers  of  his  kingdom,  and  brought 
British  cantonments  and  custom-houses  within  his  borders.' 

Shorn  of  its  seaboard,  mismanaged  and  misgoverned,  it  is  still  a 
choice  dominion.  Along  a  valley  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  wide, 
every  acre  of  which  teems  with  fertility,  the  Irawadi  pours  down  its 
mighty  volume  of  water,  at  once  a  highway  and  a  fertiliser.  Its 
course  is  a  great  street,  the  wayfarers  on  which  are  innumerable 
craft,  its  borders  lined  by  smiling  villages  bowered  among  luxuriant 
foliage.  It  is  '  easy  come,  easy  go,'  as  to  money  and  substance,  with 
the  gay-hearted,  happy-go-lucky  people  of  Burmah.  They  can  laugh 
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at  want  in  a  country  where  a  plot  of  ground  needs  but  to  be  tickled 
with  a  hoe  and  it  laughs  up  into  your  face  with  sustenance  for  a 
season ;   they  dance  and  sing,  and  can  afford  hours  and  days  for 
holiday-making  and  '  pooey  ;  frequenting,  under  misgovernment  that 
would  go  far  to  break  the  spirit  of  a  less  buoyant  race,  and  under  a 
burden  of  taxation  that  would  grind  into  the  dust  the  peasantry  of  a 
less  favoured  soil.     In  Burmah  every  industry — from  governing  to 
cabbage-growing — is  pursued  fitfully,  perfunctorily,  and  as  if  tempus 
inexorabile  were  a  bauble  to  be  played  with  ;  and  yet  prosperity  is 
universal,  plenty  smiles  from  every  village,  and  merry  contentment 
beams  from  every  face.     With  trade  a  mere  plaything — to  all  ap- 
pearance regarded  as  a  casual  joke  by  those  who  engage  in  it — the 
great  fleet  of  the  Irawadi  flotilla  finds  cargo  waiting  at  every  ghaut £ 
and  the  customs  revenue  on  exports  and  imports — a  revenue  farmed,, 
of  course,  to  a  foreigner,  to  save  bother,  and  so  sweated  freely — 
yields  annually  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  and  this  ex- 
clusive of  monopolies  that  are  duty-free.     The  wife  of  the  half-naked 
coolie  who  carries  your  portmanteau  ashore  wears  a  dolizan  of  the 
'  red,  red  goud  '  prized  as  much  in  the  Burmah  of  to-day  as  in  the? 
Scotland  of  the  olden  time.     A  real  ruby  flashes  its  crimson  radiance 
on  the  finger  of  a  chance  deck-passenger  on  your  steamer,  who  may 
be  the  wife  of  an  artisan  or  a  petty  official.     And  you  are  told  by 
credible  witnesses  that  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi,  fertile  and  peopled 
as  it  seems,  can  bear  no  comparison  in  fertility  and  population  with 
the  great  inland  valley  parallel  with  it  to  the  eastward,  stretching 
along  the  base  of  the  Shan  mountains  all  the  way  from  Mandalay, 
the  capital,  to  the  British  frontier  station  of  Tonghoo — its  length 
two  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  its  breadth  varying  from  forty   to- 
eighty.     In  the  eastern  slopes  trending  down  to  this  valley,  coal  and 
ironstone — both,  it  is  needless  to  say,  unwrought — lie  in  juxtaposition* 
as  close  as  in  the  Cleveland  hills,  and  lead  is  actually  worked  after  a 
fashion.     As  you  traverse  the  streets  of  Burmah,  no  beggars  harass 
your  path  with  piteous  whines  and  loathsome  credentials  such  as 
swarm  in  every  city  of  British  India,  and  are  indeed  not  wholly  un- 
known in  our  own  favoured  isle.     To  the  superficial  observer,  the 
land  is  an  Oriental  Arcadia  somewhat  flavoured  with  naughtiness,  and 
slightly  chequered  by  crucifixions.     To  look  up,  from  the  perusal  of  a 
newspaper  story  of  Sheffield  distress,  at  the  river  foreground  of  a 
Burmese  village,  with  the  plump  children  larking  in  the  sand,  and 
the  laughing  women  tripping  down  to  bathe,  is  a  contrast  that  has 
a  momentary  tendency  to  shake  one's  faith  in  the  blessedness  of 
civilisation. 

The  late  King  of  Burmah  died  in  October  last,  and,  soon  after 
the  telegram  announcing  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  one  of  his 
sons,  there  appeared  in  the  English  newspapers  the  wondrous  tale 
that  in  a  land,  concerning  which  the  most  salient  piece  of  knowledge 
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that  any  of  us,  save  experts,  had  of  it,  was  the  absolute  despotism 
under  which  it  was  ruled,  despotism  had  been  abandoned  per  saltum, 
and  was  replaced  by  mild,  enlightened,  and  well-balanced  consti- 
tutionalism. The  new  monarch,  so  ran  the  strange  news,  had  volun- 
tarily surrendered  the  prerogatives  devolving  on  him  through  a  long 
line  of  irresponsible  despots.  He  had  even  abandoned  his  governing 
individuality  as  the  sovereign,  and  was  content  to  rule  through,  or 
rather  to  be  ruled  by,  a  council  of  ministers.  Ingenious  leader- 
writers  speculated  on  the  probability  of  a  Burmese  Parliament,  now 
that  despotism  had  given  place  to  a  constitutional  administration, 
of  which  reform  was  professed  to  be  the  watchword.  We  live  in 
nimble  days,  when  the  record  of  a  '  sensation '  is  fast  effaced  from 
the  mental  slate  by  the  advent  of  a  new  item  of  the  same  convulsive 
pattern  ;  but  the  tidings  of  and  the  comments  on  the  '  Great  Burmese 
Transformation  Scene '  are  so  recent  that  I  venture  to  hope  some, 
at  least,  of  the  readers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  have  still  some 
memory  of  the  circumstances  as  told  in  telegrams  and  articles  in 
October  and  November  last.  They  interested  me  much  at  the  time, 
and  the  short  visit  to  the  Burmese  capital,  from  which  I  am  on  the 
return  journey,  afforded  the  opportunity,  which  I  most  gladly  em- 
braced, for  inquiring  into  the  details  of  the  strange  political  phe- 
nomenon of  which  telegrams  had  given  us  but  the  broad  and  sketchy 
outlines.  Although  my  time  was  short,  I  took  great  pains  to  gather 
and  collate  the  information  which  the  reader  will  find  embodied  in 
the  succeeding  paragraphs.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  narrative 
possesses  interest,  not  alone  for  the  general  reader,  but  for  the  student 
of  the  history  of  nations  and  of  politics. 

The  late  King  of  Burmah — the  '  Mendoon  '  king,  as  he  was  called 
in  Burmese  fashion,  from  the  province  of  which  he  had  been  prince — 
owed  his  throne  to  the  internal  convulsions  caused  by  the  successful 
British  invasion  of  1852.  He  dethroned  his  brother,  'the  cock- 
fighting  king,'  in  1853,  and  was  crowned  the  same  year.  The 
'  Mendoon '  king  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  and,  had  he 
been  as  loyal  as  he  was  strong,  he  might  have  gone  far  to  make 
Burmah  a  model  State  among  Oriental  nations.  But,  in  his 
later  years  at  all  events,  he  bore  the  deserved  reputation  of  being 
obstructive,  exclusive,  oppressive,  and  an  enemy  to  the  progress  ot 
his  country.  He  began  his  reign  well.  Yule,  writing  of  his  visit 
in  1855,  says  of  him  :  'His  conscientious  efforts  to  do  justice  have 
been  rewarded  by  complete  tranquillity.'  He  found  the  country  in 
wretched  case.  Where  there  was  government  at  all,  it  was  mis- 
government,  so  that  the  strongest  aspiration  of  the  people  was  to  be 
ignored  by  the  Government.  Bribery  and  corruption  held  sway 
throughout  the  ranks  of  officialism,  from  the  king  on  the  throne  to 
the  meanest  hanger-on  of  the  pettiest  official.  Immunity  from 
punishment  for  offences  was  a  mere  question  of  money,  no  matter 
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how  atrocious  or  flagrant  the  crime.  Burmah  then  was  as  if  Turkey 
under  the  Pashas  had  taken  unto  itself  seven  devils  worse  than  the 
first.  Each  district  of  the  kingdom  was  given  to  an  official  or  a 
minion  who  '  ate '  it.  The  term  is  not  mine,  and  used  by  me  meta- 
phorically ;  it  is  the  Burmese  official  expression  of  the  period.  Princes, 
ministers,  concubines,  white  elephants,  dancing  girls,  each  and  all 
had  a  province,  a  district,  or  a  village  '  to  eat.'  The  official  so  holding 
a  province  was  the  supreme  authority  in  it.  He  had  power  of  life 
and  death.  The  local  functionaries  whom  he  appointed  were  simply 
the  men  who  undertook  to  furnish  him  the  greatest  amount  of 
4  eating.'  Of  course,  these  ground  out  of  the  people  '  eating '  for 
themselves  as  well ;  and  the  screw  was  continually  on,  with  an  extra 
turn  whenever  there  was  a  change  of  masters,  or  rather  owners. 
The  misery  was  so  horrible  that  the  population  emigrated  by  whole 
villages  into  British  territory,  of  the  new  and  beneficent  rule  obtain- 
ing in  which  the  good  tidings  came  drifting  over  the  frontier.  Such 
was  the  wretchedness,  and  so  sweeping  was  the  depopulation,  that 
the  new  king,  when  he  came  to  realise  the  state  of  the  country  over 
which  he  found  himself  ruler,  exclaimed  with  a  certain  horror,  '  Great 
God,  I  might  as  well  be  king  over  a  desert ! ' 

He  began  his  course  of  reform  firmly,  but  quietly  and  gradually. 
It  was  no  easy  task  ;  for  family  claims,  the  consideration  held  meet 
for  good  service  in  time  of  need,  and  vested  interests,  confronted 
and  obstructed  his  every  step.  When  he  came  to  the  throne,  no 
official  received  a  stipend — he  was  paid  by  the  grant  of  a  district 
*  to  eat.'  The  king  determined  to  abolish  the '  eating '  system,  and  to 
substitute  stipends.  Working  warily,  he  began  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  official  phalanx.  The  institution  of  a  capitation  tax  furnished 
him  with  the  means  to  pay  salaries.  He  got  into  his  own  hands  and 
exercised  the  appointment  of  the  local  functionaries  acting  for  the 
1  eaters,'  and  from  this  leverage  worked  steadily  for  the  abolition  of  the 
'  eating }  altogether.  He  did  not,  indeed,  abolish  altogether  local 
exactions,  nor  could  he,  with  the  imperfect  machinery  at  his  disposal, 
guard  the  revenues  against  peculation ;  but  he  accomplished  this,  that 
'  eating '  was  no  longer  recognised,  and  that  all  ministers  and  princes 
were  in  the  receipt  of  regular  stipends.  The  district  title,  indeed, 
remained  and  remains  to  each,  but  the  district  revenues  were,  theo- 
retically at  all  events,  paid  intact  into  the  Imperial  treasury,  and  a 
certain  annual  sum  paid  thereout  to  the  incumbent — the  quondam 
1  eater.'  His  interest  in  keeping  up  the  revenue  was  enlisted  by  the 
application  of  the  principle  that  the  stipend  should  bear  a  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  revenue  paid  into  the  treasury — a  system  of  which 
the  weak  side  clearly  was  that  the  taxpayer  had  as  little  protection 
from  the  temptation  unduly  to  swell  the  revenue,  as  he  previously  had 
from  being  '  eaten  '  directly  and  nakedly.  As  it  fell  out,  he  mostly 
suffered  a  good  deal  in  both  ways  ;  for  while  the  incumbent  took  care 
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that  his  quota  of  revenue  looked  well,  he  and  his  subordinates  could 
not  quite  forget  that  the  principal  of  an  exaction  is  apt  to  be  larger 
than  the  interest  of  it  in  the  shape  of  commission  paid  as  salary. 
Complaints  were  rife,  and  the  king  heard  them.  He  adopted  a  curious 
expedient.  He  instituted  a  set  of  semi-monastic  laymen,  who  bore 
the  name  of  '  Sabbath-keepers.'  These  traversed  the  country  in  quest 
of  corrupt  practices,  acting  as  king's  spies  after  a  fashion,  and  re- 
porting to  him  direct.  A  European  wonders  that  instead  of  this 
complex  and  inefficient  device — for  quis  custodiet  custodes  ipsos  ? — 
the  king  did  not  resort  to  the  expedient  of  a  national  valuation  and 
a  national  assessment.  He  enlisted  also  the  reserves  of  the  Buddhist 
priesthood  spread  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  gradually  in  every 
commune  there  became  constituted  a  local  committee  of  revenue- 
collecting  of  which  the  woon  or  official  was  the  executive  member, 
and  the  Phoonghi  and  '  Sabbath-keeper '  inspecting  and  controlling 
members.  The  condition  of  the  people  was  thus  materially  improved. 
It  is  true  that  in  criminal  matters  the  hands  of  the  local  officials  were 
weakened  ;  but  the  effect  of  this  was  to  centre  more  and  yet  more  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  to  make  him  in  reality,  as  well  as 
in  phrase  and  in  theory,  absolute  and  omnipotent.  He  laboured  to 
make  the  Crown  the  actual  as  well  as  the  conventional  centre  of 
justice,  of  patronage,  of  honours  and  favours.  He  would  be  the 
wielder  of  a  benevolent  despotism.  To  use  a  comparison,  his  aim  was 
'  personal  government ; '  only  he  was  his  own  Lord  Beaconsfield.  And 
in  achieving  his  end  the  monarch  was  the  unconscious  prototype  of 
the  minister.  He  eliminated  from  his  service  all  men  of  strong  indi- 
vidual character,  cursed  with  the  nuisance,  to  him,  of  wills  of  their  own 
and  tne  evil  habit  of  daring  to  think  for  themselves.  He  laid  himself 
out  to  gather  around  him  functionaries  of  mediocrity  and  sub- 
serviency, and  hated  equally  an  able  man  and  one  to  whom  he  was- 
under  an  obligation. 

A  rebellion  in  1866  interrupted  his  schemes,  only,  in  the  result, 
to  strengthen  his  hand.  The  most  dangerous  of  the  insurgents  wa& 
the  son  of  the  crown  prince,  his  brother  ;  but  the  leader  of  the  first 
outbreak  was  the  king's  own  son  by  an  inferior  wife.  He  burst  into 
the  palace  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  followers,  and  cut  off  the  crown 
prince's  head  in  the  palace  court.  The  king  was  pursued,  and  had 
to  escape  by  a  back  door.  The  palace  for  a  short  time,  the  capital 
for  longer,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  But  they  withdrew 
to  raise  the  country  to  the  southward.  The  son  of  the  murdered 
crown  prince  went  off  to  the  northward,  and  raised  another  rebellion 
on  his  own  account,  so  that  the  king  had  two  insurrections  to  cope 
with  simultaneously.  He  was  hard  pressed  indeed.  At  one  crisis,  of  all 
the  realm  he  only  held  the  capital,  and  numbers  of  his  troops  deserted 
him.  But  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  he  devised  his  own  strategy, 
he  built  batteries,  he  held  his  own,  and  he  gradually  crushed  both 
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outbreaks,  and  once  again  stood  unquestioned  lord  paramount. 
Some  of  his  supporters  had  acquired  some  influence,  and  had  gained 
some  prestige  as  military  leaders.  But  the  '  Mendoon  '  king  acted 
towards  them  as  Henry  the  Eighth  acted  to  Wolsey.  One  after 
another  he  brought  to  disgrace  the  men  who  had  helped  to  save 
him.  He  was  a  man  who  insisted  on  the  concentration  of  fealty. 

He  was  a  proud  man,  and  writhed  under  the  loss  of  the  fair  pro- 
vince of  Pegu,  torn  from  the  kingdom  of  Burmah  by  the  masterful 
British.  He  feigned  to  regard  our  occupation  of  it  as  merely  tem- 
porary, and  strove  to  blink  the  fact  of  his  consent  to  the  cession  of 
the  territory.  He  loved  few  foreigners  who  were  British  subjects, 
but  favoured  and  rewarded  such  as  had  committed  acts  which  had 
brought  them  into  discredit  with  the  authorities  of  British  Burmah. 
He  chafed,  that,  by  having  the  seaboard,  we  held  pur  hand  on  hi& 
throat  in  the  matter  of  importing  munitions  of  war ;  and  entertained 
some  foreigners  who  went  through  the  form  of  drilling  his  troops, 
and  who  built  him  forts  that  would  command  the  passage  of  the 
Irawadi  if  only  there  were  guns  on  their  rampart?.  But  he  was  wily, 
and  kept  his  claws  in  the  sheath.  A  man  sagacious  beyond  his 
fellows  and  his  opportunities,  he  recognised  that  he  could  make  no 
stand  against  the  British  power ;  and  abode  sourly  quiet,  lest  worse 
things  befell  him. 

His  activity  of  mind  led  him  to  make  efforts  to  develope  the  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  resources  of  his  kingdom.  This  is  a  phase 
of  his  character  in  which  he  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
present  Khedive  of  Egypt.  He  bought  river-steamers,  he  set  about 
erecting  ironworks  and  rice-mills,  he  entered  into  negotiations  about 
railroads.  But  the  evil  of  him  was  that  he  did  everything  for  his- 
own  hand.  He  turned  the  country  into,  as  it  were,  one  huge  royal 
farm,  and  the  husbandmen  became  his  fellaheen.  They  were  made 
to  grow  prescribed  crops  on  advances  received  from  local  authorities, 
and,  under  compulsion  of  the  advances  received  and  spent,  had  to- 
sell  the  produce  to  government  at  arbitrary  prices,  considerably 
under  the  market  rates.  This  system  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  oppres- 
sive, but  the  king  professed  obstinate  blindness  to  its  oppressiveness, 
and  asked  the  people  with  what  face  could  they  grumble,  when  they 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  advances  made  to  them  ? 

There  is  insanity  in  the  race,  and  as  the  king  advanced  in  years 
he  became  capricious.  He  disbursed  great  sums  in  works  only  to 
abandon  them  for  a  whim,  when  a  little  more  would  have  made  them 
serviceable.  A  splendid  range  of  ironworks  forms  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle at  Tsigain,  near  the  capital.  They  are  on  a  grand  scale  ;  for 
elaborateness  of  equipment  few  works  in  England  can  match  them. 
English  operatives  superintended  their  erection,  and  waited  to  com- 
mence the  output.  But,  before  they  could  be  utilised,  some  com- 
paratively trivial  detail  of  machinery  was  lacking.  The  cog-wheels, 
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or  whatever  they  were,  were  actually  in  Eangoon,  but  a  bank  held  a 
lien  over  them,  and  would  not  let  them  go  till  the  demand  was  made 
good.  For  some  reason  the  king  would  not  pay  up,  the  cog-wheels 
are  still  lacking,  and  the  costly  works  lie  there  like  a  still-born  child. 
On  a  road  leading  out  of  Mandalay  is  another  melancholy  ghost  of 
the  late  king's  caprice.  From  the  edge  of  a  granite  jetty  a  fine 
steam- crane  overhangs,  where  once  flowed  the  Irawadi.  In  a  shed, 
hard  by,  a  ten-ton  hammer  stands  forlornly  idle.  In  other  sheds  is 
a  range  of  smelting  works  complete  in  parts,  but  only  partly  erected. 
There  never  was  an  ounce  of  ore  smelted  here.  Where  once  the 
Irawadi's  deep  current  flowed  is  now  a  stagnant  marsh.  In  pursuit 
of  another  scheme  the  king  dammed  off  the  river  from  access  to  the 
jetty,  and  the  melancholy  abortion  confronts  the  passer-by,  with  the 
place  of  public  execution  as  an  appropriate  neighbour  to  a  miscarried 
industry  under  an  irresponsible  despotism. 

Not  only  had  the  late  king  a  consuming  anxiety  to  centre  in 
himself  a  monopoly  of  the  disposal  of  the  produce  of  his  kingdom, 
but  in  his  later  years  there  fell  upon  him  a  craving  to  gain  '  koothoo,' 
that  is,  religious  merit  and  a  high  place  in  the  next  world,  by  dint  of 
pagoda-building,  and  this,  of  course,  with  State  funds.  He  spent 
vast  sums  in  this  pursuit,  and  had  begun  an  enormous  pagoda,  the 
building  of  which,  it  was  reckoned,  would  occupy  eighty  years.  Ten 
feet  of  it  cost  him  200,000£. ;  and  it  may  safely  be  reckoned  it  will 
never  be  higher  than  ten  feet.  He  was  a  man  who  wanted  everything 
bigger  and  grander  than  ever  had  been  achieved  before.  But  in  one 
matter  it  must  be  said  for  him  that  his  resemblance  to  Ismail  of 
Egypt  did  not  hold  good.  He  spent  but  little  on  his  personal 
pleasures.  He  lived  economically,  and  the  palace  household  was 
kept  actually  short.  He  neither  cared  to  squander  on  himself  nor  to 
grow  rich. 

In  the  early  days  of  September  last,  having  reigned  through  good 
report  and  through  evil  report — as  his  reign  grew  old,  it  may  be  said 
the  latter — the  '  Mendoon '  king  fell  sick.  Almost  from  the  first  it 
appears  to  have  been  held,  within  that  teak  enclosure  that  bounds 
the  '  Golden  Palace,'  that  the  monarch,  one  of  whose  titles  is  '  The 
Immortal,'  was  not  to  recover  of  his  sickness.  But  he  was  a  stubborn 
man  when  in  health,  and  in  sickness  he  was  not  less  dour.  He  died 
hard.  And  it  was  when  he  lay  stricken  with  his  mortal  ailment  that 
the  notion  of  constitutionalism  first  took  definite  shape.  As  in  most 
upheavals,  whether  physical,  social,  or  political,  there  was  a  union 
of  motive  forces.  The  short-lived  regime  of  constitutionalism  in 
Burmah  owes  its  '  rise  and  progress  '  partly  to  love,  '  the  lord  of  all ; ' 
partly  to  the  match-making  efforts  of  a  mother,  not  less  acute  in  a 
semi-barbaric  court  than  in  modern  *  society  ; '  partly  to  the  anxiety 
of  the  ministers  to  secure  a  settled  order  of  things  and  a  comfortable 
status  quo  as  regarded  themselves — the  latter  always  imperilled,  and, 
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as  like  as  not,  shipwrecked  in  those  efforts  to  '  set  the  country  all 
a-boiling  and  a-bubbling,'  which  Tharawadi  described  to  Colonel 
Burney  as  his  ideal  of  a  good  honest  revolution,  that  were  certain, 
according  to  precedent,  to  be  made  in  the  struggle  for  the  succession, 
if  that  struggle  were  allowed  to  be  '  worried  out '  upon  the  old 
established  lines — partly,  as  I  do  sincerely  believe,  to  an  honest  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  ministers,  or  at  all  events  of  some  ministers,  to 
bring  about  a  radical  reform  of  the  relations  between  the  monarch 
and  his  people,  in  the  interests  of  the  latter,  among  whom  they 
themselves  naturally  were  included.  For  although  the  condition  of 
the  people  was  doubtless  better  than  it  had  been  when  the  '  Mendoon ' 
king  succeeded — else  that  air  of  prosperity  which  everywhere  strikes 
the  most  superficial  observer,  while  as  yet  that  king  is  hardly  cold  in 
his  grave,  could  not  make  itself  apparent — real,  substantial  progress, 
the  intra-national  development  of  the  capabilities  of  the  population 
as  a  whole,  must  be  cramped  and  stifled,  so  long  as  the  people 
remained  the  shuttlecocks  of  the  caprices  of  a  despot,  and  so  long  as 
every  succession  was  born  in  the  throes  of  wasting  and  demoralising 
convulsions.  There  were,  in  fine,  corrupt  ministers  who  wished  to 
secure  themselves  immunity  for  the  continued  practice  of  corruption  ; 
others  who  thought  they  saw  their  way  to  greater  consequence  when 
the  great  leveller  of  despotism  should  have  been  broken  up ;  and  yet 
others,  who,  having  had  their  minds  opened  by  travel  outside  the 
Burmese  borders,  and  having  seen  what  national  prosperity  means  in 
a  higher  sense  than  the  mere  physical  plumpness  and  the  buoyant 
laugh  of  a  people — having  learned  something,  too,  of  how  this  higher 
phase  of  prosperity  was  brought  about — were  genuine  patriots, 
honestly  striving  to  serve  their  country.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
they  saw  no  incongruity  in  trying  to  work  out  the  national  salvation 
by  measures  at  which  the  sober  spirit  of  constitutionalism  must  stand 
aghast. 

The  succession  to  the  Burmese  throne  does  not,  even  in  theory,  go 
by  primogeniture.  In  practice,  it  has  mostly  gone  by  force.  The 
king  for  the  time  being  names  one  of  the  members  of  his  family, 
generally  a  son  by  his  '  first '  queen,  if  there  happens  to  be  such  a 
son ;  and  on  the  father's  death,  the  nominee,  if  he  can,  makes  good 
his  title  by  the  expedient  of  obliterating  all  rival  claimants.  If  he 
fails,  he  for  the  most  part  gets  "obliterated  himself.  The  late  king's 
principal  queen,  or  Nah-mah-dau-phra,  was  his  own  half-sister,  in 
accordance  with  invariable  precedent  handed  down  from  the  times  of 
the  legendary  Sakya  princes  of  Kapilavastu.  She  died  some  years 
ago  without  issue.  His  brother,  who  had  been  early  in  the  reign 
named  crown  prince,  had  been  slain  in  1866,  as  already  described. 
If  the  second  queen,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  Majesty's  principal 
queen  and  half-sister,  had  been  raised  to  the  position  of  Nah-mah- 
dau-phra,  had  been  the  mother  of  a  son,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
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he  would  have  been  named  crown  prince,  for  the  lady  was  a  great 
favourite  with  her  lord,  and  herself  of  the  blood  royal.  But,  as 
fortune  would  have  it,  her  offspring  consisted  of  three  daughters,  and 
the  Salic  law  in  Burmah  is  inexorable.  The  late  king  had  an 
extensive  assortment  of  sons  by  other  wives,  but  none  had  any  special 
intrinsic  claim  to  the  position  of  crown  prince.  And  the  wily  old 
king,  recognising  the  advantages  of  suspense,  preferred  to  keep  the 
pear  a-dangling,  and  would  make  no  nomination.  Of  his  many  sons, 
three  deserve  mention.  The  eldest,  a  man  of  ungoverned  violence, 
was  under  restraint,  and  out  of  the  running.  The  '  Meckyi '  prince, 
the  second  eldest,  was  a  quiet,  inoffensive,  sensible  man,  with  some 
experience  in  affairs.  Certain  privileges  had  been  accorded  to  him 
which  had  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  king  his  father  intended  him 
to  be  his  successor  ;  but  later  he  had  been  accused  of  intriguing,  and 
when  the  king  fell  ill,  he  was  in  disgrace  under  surveillance.  Another 
of  the  elder  sons,  the  '  Nyoung-yan '  prince,  was  the  most  amiable 
and  popular  of  all  the  king's  sons,  and  perhaps  also  the  one  most 
trusted  by  his  father.  When  the  king  fell  ill,  he  was  the  only  son 
of  mature  age  allowed  free  access  to  the  sick-room.  When  the  king's 
illness  became  serious,  he  was  designated  to  the  responsible  duty  of 
advising  with  the  ministers  upon  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for 
averting  disorders  should  that  illness  threaten  to  become  dangerous. 

Besides  these  three,  the  late  king  had  several  younger  sons, 
among  whom  was  a  lad  named  Theebo.  Barely  twenty,  his  character,  if 
he  had  any,  was  undeveloped;  he  was  reputed  quiet,  stolid,  and  reserved, 
and,  being  a  religious  lad,  stood  well  with  the  priests.  He  was  young 
and  doubtless  pliant ;  and  he  had  a  certain  distinctiveness  in  that 
he  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  king's  sons  whose  mother  was  of  the 
blood  royal.  He  had  been  a  pupil,  after  a  fashion,  for  a  few  months, 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marks,  a  Church  of  England  missionary  who  stood 
high  in  the  favour  of  the  late  king.  He  was  reported  exceptionally 
well-educated  for  a  Burmese  prince,  and  chewed  betel  and  smoked 
cheroots  a  la  mode.  And,  as  the  fates  and  Cupid  would  have  it, 
it  so  happened  that  this  young  Theebo  and  the  second  of  the  chief 
queen's  three  daughters  had  fallen  in  love  with  each  other.  Now,  as 
a  mere  younger  son,  Theebo  was  a  '  detrimental.'  But  the  Nah- 
mah-dau-phra  is  a  shrewd,  influential,  clever  woman,  and  had  the 
double  prestige  of  being  chief  queen  and  of  being  herself  of  the 
blood  royal.  She  had  taken  up  the  youthful  lover  of  her  daughter, 
and  had  proposed  to  the  king  that  he  should  be  named  heir  appa- 
rent. The  king  had  refused;  but  this  refusal  did  not  necessarily 
imply  rejection,  but  was  only  another  proof  of  his  Majesty's  dis- 
inclination to  designate  his  successor.  Enjoying  the  countenance  of 
the  mother  of  his  sweetheart,  he  had  assigned  to  him  as  a  residence 
a  small  house  within  the  palace,  and  in  ceremonial  audiences  had 
precedence  next  to  the  '  Nyoung-yan  '  prince,  who  had  the  first  place. 
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As  the  king's  ailment  increased,  the  ministers,  doubtless  with 
much  consultation  and  deliberation,  banded  themselves  together  with 
intent  that  the  absolute  despotism  of  the  Burmese  monarchy  should 
be  modified  and  restricted  in  the  successor  to  the  irresponsible  tyrant 
who  lay  on  his  deathbed.  The  high  court  and  council  of  the 
monarchy  is  called  the  Hlwot-dau,  and  consists  of  four  principal 
ministers  of  state,  whose  official  title  is  '  Woonghye,'  but  who  are 
more  commonly  known  as  '  Menghyis,'  with  some  territorial  appella- 
tion prefixed.  Propositions  originating  with  the  Hlwot-dau  are 
brought  before  the  king  by  the  Bya-deit,  or  council  of  interior  or 
household  ministers,  whose  members,  four  in  number,  are  styled 
4  Atwen-woons.'  The  Bya-deit  also  is  the  immediate  recipient  of  all 
orders  from  the  king,  and,  in  short,  it  may  be  described  as  in  theory 
a  critical  and  consultative  council  of  transmission  between  the 
monarch  and  the  Hlwot-dau.  This  machinery  has  a  specious  sem- 
blance of  constitutionalism ;  but  if  ever  there  was  a  substance,  it  had 
long  since  disappeared,  and  there  remained  but  a  feeble  shadow. 
General  Fytche,  whose  experience  of  Burmah  was  long  and  close, 
speaks  thus  trenchantly  of  these  councils  :  '  They  are  the  relics  of  a 
constitution  which  has  long  since  lost  all  real  power.  The  members 
of  both  are  mere  nominees  of  the  king,  creatures  of  his  will,  instru- 
ments of  his  orders.  He  may  accept  their  advice,  but  they  exercise 
nothing  of  the  influence  of  hereditary  or  legislative  bodies,  and  their 
authority  is  a  mere  sham.'  Bent  on  abolishing  the  sham,  and  sub- 
stituting at  least  some  measure  of  a  reality,  the  members  of  the 
Hlwot-dau  and  of  the  Bya-deit  joined  forces,  and  formed  one  council 
bent  on  reform  through  the  medium  of  selecting  to  the  succession  a 
prince  who  would  not  object  to  fall  in  with  their  views.  The  moving 
spirit  of  the  organisation  was  the  '  Magwe-Menghyi,'  the  senior 
minister  of  the  Hlwot-dau,  and  virtual  prime  minister  of  the  realm. 
He  had  already  had  some  practical  experience  in  king-making,  for  he 
it  was  who  in  1853,  by  the  strong-handed  expedient  of  seizing  and 
confining  the  previous  king's  chief  advisers,  had  cleared  the  steps  of 
the  throne  for  the  monarch  who  now  lay  sick. 

The  ministers  had  their  end  to  serve,  and  the  first  queen  had  hers. 
These  converged  in  the  person  of  the  young  Theebo  ;  and  accordingly 
the  ministers  and  the  Nah-mah-dau-phra  joined  forces  in  the  common 
enterprise  of  securing  to  him  the  succession. 

The  king  had  gradually  become  very  ill.  No  outsiders  had  any 
access  to  him,  and  the  first  queen  and  the  ministers  had  a  clear 
course  for  their  designs.  They  decided  that  an  order  should  be 
issued  in  the  king's  name  nominating  the  young  Theebo  crown 
prince,  and  constituting  him  regent  during  the  king's  illness.  This 
decision  having  been  arrived  at,  precautions  after  the  Burmese 
fashion  were  taken  to  knock  opposition  on  the  head.  All  the  princes 
living  outside  the  palace  were  summoned  into  the  palace  by  a  royal 
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order.  They  were  brought  in  with  all  customary  honour  ;  but  once 
inside  they  were  made  prisoners.  There  was  one  exception.  The 
'  Nyoung-yan '  prince  had  penetrated  the  machinations  of  the  chief 
queen  and  the  ministers.  He  was  not  ambitious  to  be  named  heir 
apparent ;  but  he  had  a  natural  regard  for  his  own  safety,  which  he 
knew  their  plot  would  compromise.  He  took  his  measures  accord- 
ingly, and  regarded  the  summons  to  the  palace,  which  the  other 
princes  obeyed,  as  the  signal  to  him  to  get  out  of  harm's  way.  With 
his  younger  brother  he  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  common  coolie 
into  the  British  Kesidency,  where  he  claimed  and  received  protection 
from  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Eesident ;  and  he  is  now  in  safe  exile  at 
Calcutta. 

The  king  was  conscious  only  at  intervals,  but  one  of  these  in- 
tervals occurred  immediately  after  the  coup  just  narrated,  and  his 
favourite  daughter,  who  was  his  sick  nurse,  gave  him  the  details  of 
it.  The  dying  king  was  roused  into  self-assertion.  He  ordered  the 
princes  to  be  unironed,  and  their  relatives  to  have  free  access  to 
them.  He  sent  for  the  '  Meckyi '  prince  to  his  bedside,  and  ordered 
him  to  retire  to  his  province,  and  remain  there  until  he  himself 
should  have  recovered.  He  professed  utter  ignorance  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Theebo  to  the  position  of  crown  prince  and  regent.  Ee- 
cognising  the  danger  that  impended  over  the  princes  his  sons,  and 
mistrusting  probably  his  own  chance  of  life,  he  gave  orders  for  them 
to  be  equipped  for  travel,  each  to  his  own  district.  It  must  have 
been  a  ticklish  moment  for  the  conspirators.  But  they  hardened 
their  hearts  and  determined  to  prosecute  their  designs,  in  the  abiding 
assurance  that  the  king  was  on  his  deathbed.  They  determined  to 
disobey  his  orders.  Twenty  minutes  after  these  had  passed  the 
royal  lips,  all  the  palace  guards  were  ordered  under  arms.  The 
princes  who  had  been  liberated  were  seized  again,  re-ironed,  and 
thrust  into  a  dark  hole,  where  they  still  remain  in  pitiable  squalidity 
—that  is,  if  they  still  survive  the  misery  that  is  but  a  slow  death. 
When  I  left  Mandalay,  it  was  reported  that  the  last  of  them  had 
died  in  the  dungeon,  but  again  I  heard  this  contradicted  on  some 
show  of  authority,  and  it  was  averred  that  all  were  still  alive.  There 
are,  or  were,  some  twenty  of  them.  Their  mothers  were  simultaneously 
debarred  from  intriguing  for  their  succour  by  being  themselves 
placed  in  confinement. 

The  coup  was  played  out  right  masterfully.  While  the  princes 
were  being  ironed  the  Hlwot-dau  was  solemnly  promulgating  the 
royal  edict  constituting  the  fortunate  prince  Theebo  crown  prince 
and  regent.  Couriers  sped  with  it  into  the  districts,  and  thence- 
forward all  public  acts  were  done  in  the  name  of  the  regent.  His 
succession  was  insured.  The  king  was  in  extremis ;  some  aver  that 
he  was  already  dead  long  before  the  official  announcement  of  his 
death,  and  that  the  fact  was  concealed  until  Theebo's  hold  on  the 
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throne  should  be  secure.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  '  Mendoon '  king 
officially  died  on  the  1st  of  October,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  coup 
d'etat  described.  Prince  Theebo  was  immediately  summoned  from 
his  house  in  the  outer  court  and  installed  in  the  palace.  Next  day 
he  was  formally  proclaimed  king. 

Having  once  determined,  in  the  abstract,  on  curbing  the  power  of 
the  Crown,  the  ministers,  while  as  yet  the  old  king  lived,  set  themselves 
about  the  yet  more  arduous  task  of  working  out  their  Magna   Charta 
in  the  concrete.     They  started  fair  with  unanimity  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  '  personal  government,'  and  the  substitution  therefor  of 
government  by '  king  in  council.'     The  Burmese  are  not  a  people  good 
at  practical  details,  and  the  ministers  seem  to  have  got  a  little  muddled 
oyer  their  constitution  in  embryo.      One    quaint    device  they  had 
recourse  to,  that   peradventure   their  way  might  be  made  clearer. 
Among  the  few  Britons  in  Mandalay  is  a  certain  Dr.  Williams,  who 
in  bygone  days  was  our  Kesident  there,  and  who  now,  having  quitted 
official   life,    prosecutes   business    at   the   seat   of  the   court.     The 
Burmese   have   confidence   in   this    countryman   of  ours,   and    the 
ministers  begged  of  him  to  furnish  them  with  a   synopsis   of  the 
British  constitution,  with  suggestions  on  the  stimulation  of  a  whole- 
some public  opinion  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  and  other 
institutions  of  a  free  people.     After  long  and  earnest  deliberation  it 
was  decided  that  a  supreme  council  should  be  created,  to  consist  of 
the  members  of  the  Hlwot-dau  and  the  Bya-deit,  the  two  governors  of 
the  city,  and  the  two  principal  officers  of  the  army.     Of  this  council 
the  king  himself  was  to  be  ex  offitio  president.     Its  sanction  was  to 
be  requisite  to  all  public  acts  of  the  king,  and  it  was  vested  with  the 
powers  of  initiative  and  of  veto.     Nothing  was  legally  to  come  to  the 
king  or  to  issue  from  the  king  by  any  other  channel  than  through 
this  council ;  the  right  of  petitioning  the  throne  direct — a  right 
which  the  constitution  still  conserves  to  the  people  of  England — was 
abrogated,    under    penal    enactments   against   infringement.      The 
reforms  were  assuredly  very  Eadical,  but  they  were  to  be  applied  by 
very  Conservative  machinery.     The  Bya-deit  was  still  to  be  the  vehicle 
of  transmission,  and  the  Hlwot-dau  was  still  to  be  the  recording  and 
promulgating  agency ;  only,  instead  of  their  being  any  longer  the 
edicts  of  the  king,  single-handed,  that  were  to  be  transmitted,  recorded, 
and  promulgated,  they  were  to  be  the  edicts  of  the  '  king  in  council.' 
Nobody  seems  to  have  thought  of  bothering  the  nation  at  large 
for  any  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
and  I  suppose  its  intelligent  interest  in  the  matter  may  be  fairly, 
although  perhaps  somewhat  hazily,  represented  in  the  terse  language 
of  a  European  spectator  of  events,  that '  it  didn't  care  two  damns.' 
But  all  the  same  the   new  constitution  was  a  great  fact.     When 
Theebo  acceded  to  the  throne,  his  first  act  was  to  issue  a  solemn  and 
official  confirmation  of  it.     He  had  previously  swallowed  it  as  if  it 
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had  been  a  bonbon.  Perhaps  he  did  not  care  about  the  matter  any 
larger  number  of  '  damns '  than  did  the  nation ;  perhaps — who  knows  ? 
— he  had  an  astuteness  beyond  his  years,  and  gently  thrust  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek  as  he  performed  the  act  of  deglutition.  Anyhow,  he 
stood  pledged  to  it.  The  oath  of  allegiance  which  the  State  officials 
took  on  his  accession  differed  essentially  from  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his 
predecessors.  The  old  oath  pledged  them  to  obey  the  sovereign  as 
an  absolute  despot.  Now  the  officials  swore,  indeed,  whole-hearted 
allegiance  to  the  king  as  king,  but  obedience  only  to  the  concurrent 
orders  of  the  king  and  his  ministers — of  the  *  king  in  council '  in  fact. 
And  so  a  bloodless  and  a  sweeping  revolution  had  been  enacted.  The 
outside  world  was  told  of  it,  and  marvelled  after  its  dilettante 
fashion.  It  shared  with  a  Derby  day  and  a  sensation  divorce  case  the 
honour  of  having  several  dozen  leading  articles  devoted  to  it,  written 
by  omniscient  gentlemen  having  easy  access  to  the  Universal 
Gazetteer ;  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Frederick  Martin  made  a  note  of  the 
phenomenon  for  incorporation  into  his  Statesman's  Tear-Book.  The 
people  of  Burmah  went  on  placidly  not  caring  i  two  damns.' 

The  experiment  appeared  to  be  working  well.  The  council  met 
and  deliberated  daily.  Strict  rules  were  enacted  as  to  the  secrecy 
of  its  proceedings.  Dissentients  from  the  opinion  of  its  majority 
were  taken  bound  to  accept  the  overruling  of  the  latter,  were  pro- 
hibited from  protesting,  and  were  forbidden  to  make  public  property 
of  cabinet  secrets.  The  new  constitution  was  being  gradually  ful- 
filled. All  irregular  taxes  were  abolished.  All  royal  trading  was 
done  away  with,  except  as  regards  a  few  contracts  in  which  private 
interests  were  concerned,  and  notice  was  given  that  these  contracts 
were  not  to  be  renewed.  The  country  was  insensibly  breathing  more 
freely ;  but  there  was  some  captious  dissatisfaction  as  a  matter  of 
course.  There  were  complaints  that  the  current  work  of  the  nation, 
legal  and  financial,  was  being  neglected,  while  the  supreme  council, 
the  duty  of  whose  members  it  was  to  conduct  that  work,  was  maturing 
the  details  of  the  new  constitution,  and  sitting  in  imperial  delibera- 
tion, to  the  neglect  of  bureau  work.  These  complaints  are  not  wholly 
unknown  in  a  realm  of  which  most  of  us  have  a  more  familiar  knowledge 
than  of  Burmah.  The  ministers,  no  doubt,  were  partly  playing  with 
the  new  toy,  but  it  is  obvious  that  much  serious  work  lay  in  the  path 
of  the  new  council.  And  the  temporary  evil  would  have  cured  itself, 
as  do  so  many  evils  when  let  alone.  Each  member  used  to  bring  to  the 
council  the  more  important  matters  of  his  own  department,  explain 
them,  and  take  the  collective  sense  anent  them. 

Gradually  affairs  were  getting  into  good  order  for  Burmah ;  and 
the  reformed  horizon  seemed  so  settled  that  the  gay  young  bloods 
who  had  gathered  about  the  person  of  the  young  king,  saw  the  old- 
established  avenues  to  good  things  for  themselves — good  appoint- 
ments, a  morsel  of  '  eating,'  and  so  forth — gradually  but  too  surely 
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getting  stopped  up.  The  aristocratic 'jingoes' about  the  palace  got 
on  the  rampage,  and  determined  to  upset  the  new  coach.  The  over- 
turn was  sensationally  sudden.  The  king,  although  he  had  regularly 
attended  the  council,  had  been  almost  dumb  therein.  It  was  as  if 
he  were  sitting  dutifully  at  the  feet  of  the  administrative  Gamaliels 
who  were  its  senior  members.  But  one  morning,  in  the  middle  of  last 
month,  he  suddenly  broke  out  into  vehement  invective  against  certain 
of  the  ministers  composing  it,  denouncing  them  as  corrupt  blood- 
suckers, who  were  traitors  to  the  national  weal.  That  there  was  reason, 
and  to  spare,  for  his  objurgations,  is  true  enough ;  whether  he  launched 
them  in  indignant  singleness  of  heart,  or  whether  they  were  a  mere 
pretext,  taken  avail  of  for  a  purpose,  is  quite  another  question.  Next 
day,  during  the  sitting  of  the  council,  the  king  gave  his  order  that 
two  of  its  members,  the  '  Magwe  '  Menghyi — the  King-maker — the 
senior  minister  of  the  realm — and  the  '  Yenang-young '  Menghyi,  the 
junior  minister  of  the  first  rank — he  who  had  been  an  active  framer 
of  the  new  constitution  and  the  framer  of  the  new  oath  of  allegiance — 
should  be  placed  under  arrest,  and  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  garden 
in  which  is  the  council-house.  There  was  apprehended  at  the  same 
time  a  minister  of  the  second  rank — a  *  Woonduck  ' — who  was  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  harmless  nonentity,  and  the  cause  of  whose  dis- 
grace seems  a  mystery.  The  three  have  been  in  confinement  ever 
since,  and  are  so  at  this  present  writing.  They  are  kept  in  a  stable, 
and  treated  with  scant  indulgence.  They  have  been  degraded  from 
their  official  positions,  and  their  names  of  honour  have  been  taken 
from  them  by  royal  edict. 

Thus  the  young  king  has  kicked  down  the  brand-new  con- 
stitution almost  ere  its  ink  was  dry.  He  lives  in  the  open  viola- 
tion of  it.  He  receives  petitions  at  first  hand,  and  sees  petitioners 
face  to  face  without  intervention  of  the  council.  He  holds 
his  ministers  in  durance  by  his  own  personal  act,  and  on  his 
own  personal  responsibility.  The  council,  which  the  constitution 
created,  still  meets,  shorn  of  two  of  its  members  who  are  in  the 
stable  hard  by,  and  not  a  little  nervous  lest  its  numerical  strength 
be  yet  further  reduced,  and  that  of  the  occupants  of  the  stable  be 
increased.  It  does  nothing — it  has  done  nothing  since  the  king 
raised  his  voice,  pitched  the  constitution  to  the  devil,  and  asserted 
his  grasp  of  a  despotic  sceptre  that  his  predecessors  have  swayed  for 
centuries.  The  old-established  machinery  of  the  fflwo1>dau  was  used 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  royal  edict  degrading  the  fallen  ministers. 

Absolutism,  then,  has  got  the  upper  hand  again  in  Burmah,  after 
a  spell  of  constitutionalism — such  as  it  was — that  lasted  for  little 
more  than  three  months.  The  rather  limp  barons  of  the  Burmese 
Runnymede  misreckoned  their  own  moral  force — weakened  as  that 
was  by  a  shortcoming  in  purity  of  hands  and  singleness  of  heart — 
when  opposed  to  the  will  of  a  king  prompted  by  palace  intrigue,  and 
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supported  by  the  physical  strength  that  is  at  the  disposal  of  a  pre- 
scriptively  despotic  throne.  They  omitted  to  note  their  lack  of  that 
moral  and,  if  need  be,  physical  support,  furnished  by  the  aspirations 
of  the  people,  that  is  the  ultimate  backbone  and  solid  maintenance 
of  a  successful  revolutionary  reform.  They  forgot  that  the  Burmese 
as  a  nation  have  not  learned  to  l  care  two  damns.'  But  the  seed  has 
been  sown,  and  though  it  may  lie  long  in  the  earth,  it  will  infallibly 
germinate.  Meanwhile,  in  his  enjoyment  of  the  reasserted  despotism, 
King  Theebo  may  vie  in  misgovernment  and  oppression  with  King 
Tharawadi  himself.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  shows  no 
symptoms  of  an  inclination  to  abuse  his  newly-achieved  position,  and 
that  his  advisers  within  the  palace  refrain  from  stimulating  him  to 
arbitrary  acts.  He  seems  amiable  and  well-intentioned;  only  he  is 
absolute,  and  the  constitution  is  a  turned-over  page  in  the  history  of 
Burmah,  one,  surely,  of  the  strangest  episodes  in  all  that  strange 
history.  It  remains  to  be  added  that  the  course  of  true  love  has  run 
smooth,  and  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  with  exceptional  volume.  The 
king  has  been  doubly  blessed ;  he  has  married  not  only  his  sweet- 
heart, the  second  daughter  of  the  first  queen,  but  also  her  elder  sister. 
The  former  is  said  already  to  henpeck  his  Majesty,  but  that  is  probably 
a  libel.  There  is  some  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  he  does  writhe 
under  the  too  effusive  interference  of  a  mother-in-law,  an  infliction 
who  is  by  no  means  exclusively  of  Western  prevalence.  One  of  his 
predecessors,  King  Noung-daughyi,  who  was  confessedly  henpecked 
into  an  abyss  of  abjectness,  was  wont  to  seek  some  compensation  in 
throwing  his  spear  at  his  courtiers  when  they  put  him  out.  Young 
Theebo  imitates  him  in  this  matter,  and  has  pricked  several  of  the 
more  confidential  members  of  the  palace  party.  But  this  is  only 
1  pretty  Fanny's  way ' — a  mere  ebullition  of  genial  eccentricity. 

ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 


NOTE. 

Calcutta :  February  21. 

Arriving  here  from  Rangoon,  I  find  a  telegram  stating  that  the 
princes  and  their  relations,  incarcerated  that  the  present  king's  suc- 
cession should  be  achieved,  have  been  put  to  death.  The  act  to 
European  readers  seems  horrible ;  but  it  is  in  accordance  with 
Burmese  precedent,  and  simply  indicates  King  Theebo's  complete  and 
whole-hearted  retrogression  to  the  absolute  despotism  of  his  prede- 
cessors. The  reading  from  it  is  that  the  constitution  is  an  utter  dead 
letter,  and  that  Independent  Burmah  has  wholly  relapsed — fallen 
back  upon  the  old  lines.  It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  we  shall  hear 
by-and-by  of  the  execution  of  all  the  ministers  party  to  the  attempt 
to  limit  the  despotic  prerogative  of  the  sovereign. 

A.  F. 
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IN  the  month  of  March  last  I  ventured  to  suggest,  in  a  letter  to  the 
newspapers,  that  it  might  be  possible  to  form  a  new  party  in  politics 
which  should  embrace  the  moderate  men  of  both  sides.  The  sugges- 
tion was  a  good  deal  commented  on  at  the  time,  being  favourably 
received  in  some  quarters  and  denounced  in  others.  Of  the  reception 
it  thus  met  with — at  least  so  far  as  the  commentary  was  relevant  to 
the  text,  which  it  was  with  one  notable  exception — I  have  no  reason 
to  complain.  Every  one  who  utters  boldly  the  thought  that  is  in  him 
is  pretty  sure  to  expose  himself  to  attack,  if  the  thought  emerges  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  the  region  of  the  accepted  commonplace. 
The  wisest  men  of  the  world  are  probably  those  who  refuse  to  think 
at  all,  except  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  party,  or  who,  if  they 
do  think,  take  care  to  conceal  their  opinions  until  the  time  for  their 
promulgation  has  fully  come. 

What  I  desired  to  do  was  to  call  attention  to  the  present  state  of 
parties  as  being  a  matter  of  national  interest,  and  one' which  is  be- 
coming more  so  every  day.     We  are,  if  not  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
.  election,  not  far  removed  from  it,  and  the  air  is  already  astir  with 
speculations  as  to  what  its  result  will  be.     But  there  is  still  time  to 
pause  before  the  fray  begins,  and  to  consider  what  are  the  issues  to 
be  decided  by  the  electorate,  and  how  far  the  electorate  will  have  a 
chance  of  forming  a  judgment  upon  them.     It  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  the   professed  wire-pullers   to  care  for  anything  beyond 
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carrying  the  particular  candidate  whom  they  have  determined  to  run, 
and  even  if  they  became  conscious  that  their  man  had  moulded  hi& 
convictions  to  suit  the  constituency,  instead  of  suiting  the  consti- 
tuency to  his  convictions,  they  would  no  more  consent  to  look  out  for 
another  than — to  use  a  phrase  now  much  in  vogue — '  to  swap  horses 
while  crossing  the  stream.'  It  is  not  to  these,  or  such  as  these,  that  the 
following  pages  are  addressed ;  my  appeal  is  to  the  much  larger  mass 
of  the  nation  who  are  not  enslaved  by  party  ties,  and  have  no 
personal  ends  to  serve  by  the  ascendency  of  either  of  the  sections 
which  at  present  compose  the  body  politic. 

In  noting  the  divergencies  of  existing  parties,  little  is  gained  by 
going  back  to  their  origin.  The  terms  Cavalier  and  Eoundhead,  the 
Court  and  the  Country  Party,  Tory  and  Whig,  were  really  antithe- 
tical and  mutually  repellent  when  they  first  came  into  use,  but  before 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  antithesis  had  lost  nine-tenths 
of  its  point.  The  questions  which  agitated  England  in  the  pre- 
revolution  times  were  mainly  questions  of  dynasty  and  religion,  and 
have  no  counterpart  at  the  present  moment.  No  sane  man  now 
wishes  to  change  the  succession  to  the  Crown,  and  very  few  are 
fanatical  enough  to  suppose  that  the  people  as  a  whole  will  ever  be 
converted  to  Eoman  Catholicism.  The  '  divine  hereditary  and  inde- 
feasible right,'  '  passive  obedience,'  '  non-resistance,'  and  '  popery,' 
which  were  the  notes  of  Toryism  in  the  time  of  the  second  Charles, 
have  long  since  disappeared  from  the  programme  of  practical  politics, 
and  each  party  now  professes — in  spite  of  certain  recent  inconsis- 
tencies on  which  I  shall  say  something  hereafter — the  original 
characteristics  of  Whiggism,  viz.,  '  the  authority  and  independence 
of  Parliament  and  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  people.'  We  may 
go  further  still.  The  propositions  condemned  by  the  Tory  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  in  1683  as  '  destructive  of  the  sacred  powers  of 
princes,  their  state  and  government,  and  of  all  human  society,' 
might,  with  very  few  exceptions,  be  framed  and  glazed  in  the  Carlton 
Club ;  for  it  is  no  longer  denied — except,  perhaps,  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field — that,  '  if  lawful  governors  become  tyrants  or  govern  otherwise 
than  by  the  law  of  Grod  and  man,  they  ought  to  forfeit  the  right  they 
had  unto  their  government,'  or  '  that  the  sovereignty  of  England  is 
in  the  three  estates  of  king  lords  and  commons,  and  that  the  king 
has  but  a  co-ordinate  power  and  may  be  overruled  by  the  other  two.' 
These  once  extravagant  tenets  have  become  articles  of  our  common 
constitutional  creed,  and  are  as  freely  held  by  the  moderate  Con- 
servatives as  by  the  Opposition,  although,  when  the  former  are  called  by 
the  older  name  of  Tory,  the  point  of  contact  is  apt  to  vanish  out  of  sight. 

When  the  Protestant  succession  was  established  on  a  firm  basis, 
and  the  differences  which  had  given  occasion  to  the  formation  of  the 
two  parties  had  become  reconciled  in  the  manner  indicated,  their  dis- 
tinctive names,  by  that  law  of  vis  inertice  which  is  characteristic  of 
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our  national  mind,  remained  unaltered,  but  they  were  thenceforth 
marks  of  tendencies  rather  than  of  definite  aims,  of  predilections  rather 
than  of  courses  of  action.  It  is  true  that  among  the  Tories  were  to 
be  found,  in  the  days  of  the  early  Hanoverian  sovereigns,  many  ad- 
herents of  the  Pope  and  of  King  James,  just  as  among  the  Whigs 
were  to  be  found  many  republicans  and  enemies  of  the  Church ;  each 
such  offshoot  or  excrescence  being  too  weak  to  form  a  separate  party 
of  its  own.  But  the  bulk  of  the  members  of  the  two  parties  really 
held  common  opinions,  although,  owing  to  the  busy  misrepresentation 
that  beset  them,  each  had  constantly  to  disavow  the  principles  attri- 
buted to  it  by  its  opponent.  If  all  the  Jacobites,  on  the  one  hand, 
had  openly  proclaimed  their  adhesion  to  the  Stuarts,  and  the  enemies 
of  the  Church,  on  the  other,  had  shouted  for  disestablishment,  an 
apparent  as  well  as  a  real  fusion  of  the  intermediates  would  have 
taken  place  ;  and  a  strong  government  would  have  been  formed  which 
would  have  kept  both  extremes  at  bay,  and  have  rendered  impossible 
the  rebellion  of  1715  by  demonstrating  beforehand  its  utter  hopeless- 
ness. It  was  because  the  ultra-Whigs  were  known  to  entertain  pro- 
pensities for  spoliation  of  ecclesiastical  property  that  the  ultra-Tory 
chiefs  were  able  to  raise  the  cry  of  the  '  Church  in  danger,'  and  to 
commit  their  followers  to  the  paradox  of  saving  it  by  rallying  round 
a  popish  pretender.  The  defeat  at  Preston  and  the  timely  passing 
of  the  Septennial  Act l  once  more  healed  the  national  schism,  the 
one  by  proving  the  military  weakness  of  the  insurrectionists,  the 
other  by  stifling  the  flame  of  local  disaffection  which  was  ready  to 
burst  forth  against  an  unpopular  king  at  the  first  opportunity.  At 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  this  same  king,  the  nation  had  become 
reconciled  to  the  new  dynasty,  and  the  spirit  of  party  again  slumbered 
for  a  while.  Whatever  may  be  conjectured  as  to  the  hidden  motives 
which  dictated  the  celebrated  letters  in  the  Craftsman,  it  is  plain 
that  that  periodical  would  not  have  met  with  the  success  it  did  if  the 
proposals  for  fusion  which  it  urged  had  been  political  chimeras.  It 
matters  not  whether  Pulteney  or  Bolingbroke,  or  some  inferior 
writer  inspired  by  them,  declaimed  against  the  rancour  of  faction  as 
'  destroying  our  inward  peace,  weakening  our  national  strength,  and 
sullying  our  glory  abroad.'  The  fact  that  such  an  appeal  was  made 
by  the  leading  statesmen  of  that  day,  not  once  only  but  many  times 
over,  is  proof  that  it  was  well  founded,  and  that  it  struck  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  History  often  repeats  itself;  and, 
with  such  variation  of  particular  expressions  as  the  lapse  of  150  years 
requires,  there  are  many  amongst  us  who  would  readily  join  in  the 
following  exhortation  contained  in  one  of  these  remarkable  papers : — 

1  Mr.  John  Bright  has  been  taken  to  task  for  misrepresenting  this  Act  in  his  speech 
at  Birmingham  of  the  16th  ult.,  and  the  authority  of  Hallam  has  been  quoted  against 
him.  A  reference  to  Boyer's  Political  State,  vol.  xi.,  or  to  Parl.  Hist.,  vol.  vii.,  will 
show  that  Mr.  Bright 's  statement  was  not  incorrect. 

3  D  2 
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Let  all  persons,  however  distinguished  by  party  appellations,  consolidate 
themselves  into  a  body,  and  unite  in  measures  against  the  common  enemies  of  their 
country,  whether  foreign  or  domestic.  Let  them  forget  all  their  unreasonable 
animosities,  and  whilst  they  are  equally  exerting  their  endeavours  to  accomplish 
the  same  end,  viz.,  the  happiness  of  their  country,  let  them  not  quarrel  one  with 
another  about  any  differences  in  judgment  concerning  the  means.  .  .  .  Let  the 
"Whig  enjoy  his  liberty  and  property  in  its  fullest  latitude  without  reproaching  the 
Tory  as  an  enemy  to  both,  and  let  the  Tory  in  his  turn  drop  all  his  bitterness  and 
malevolence  against  the  Whig  as  disaffected  to  monarchy  or  religion,  or  rather  let 
the  very  name  of  Whig  and  Tory  be  for  ever  buried  in  oblivion. 

These  last  are  bold  and  startling  words,  and  are  not  to  be  adopted 
in  1879  without  an  explanatory  disclaimer.  They  were  written  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  utterly  weary  of  the  lengths  to  which 
party  spirit  had  been  carried.  They  are  repeated  now  because  at 
the  present  juncture,  and  under  the  shadow  of  an  approaching  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  party  spirit  instead  of  sound  judgment 
threatens  again  to  assert  its  sway.  I  do  not  in  the  least  intend  to 
suggest  that  we  should  make  an  effort  to  do  away  with  Government 
by  Party  :  let  this  be  made  clear  as  the  noonday.  To  Government 
by  Party  in  the  past  English  liberty  owes  its  present  stability,  and 
it  will  doubtless  gain  still  further  strength  by  the  like  government 
in  the  future.  The  benefit  that  has  been  secured  to  us  by  the  birth 
of  freedom  in  the  domains  of  political  and  religious  thought  consists 
not  so  much  in  the  victory  that  has  been  gained  over  the  narrow  ex- 
clusiveness  which  once  cramped  the  national  growth,  as  in  the  struggle 
which  preceded  that  victory ;  for  conquests  so  won  are  imperishable, 
and  their  fruits  can  never  be  taken  from  us.  The  very  prolongation 
of  the  contest  conduces  to  the  brilliancy  of  its  after-effects.  The 
question  of  Parliamentary  Eeform  was  before  the  country  full  fifty 
years  before  Lord  John  Russell's  Act  was  passed,  even  if  we  go  back 
no  further  than  the  time  when  the  younger  Pitt,  then  just  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Appleby,  first  pressed  it  on 
the  notice  of  the  Eockingham  Administration.  The  resistance  which 
was  finally  overcome  by  the  efforts  of  its  partisans  had  thrown  the 
people  into  a  thoroughly  energetic  mood,  and  to  this  rather  than  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  itself  is  to  be  ascribed  the  splendid  legisla- 
tion that  followed  it.  The  Act,  in  short,  served  to  shift  the  balance 
of  Parliamentary  power,  but  it  added  nothing  to  the  sum  of  the 
weights  in  the  opposite  scales.  The  same  remark  is  true  of  the  other 
great  measures  which  were  carried  about  the  same  time.  The  Catho- 
lic claims  made  slow  progress,  from  Canning's  famous  resolution  in 
1812  to  Sir  R.  Peel's  conversion  in  1829 ;  and  when  the  Bill  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  was  passing  through  the 
Upper  House,  the  veteran  ex-Chancellor,  Lord  Eldon,  was  able  to  tell 
the  assembled  peers  that  he  had  voted  against  a  similar  Bill  before 
many  of  them  were  born.  So  long  and  so  difficult  is  the  march  of 
great  measures,  although,  when  the  advance  is  once  made,  there  is, 
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by  reason  of  the  very  obstacles  that  have  been  surmounted,  no  possi- 
bility of  their  backsliding.  If  there  had  been  no  Government  by 
Party,  there  would  have  been  no  such  obstacles,  and,  therefore,  no 
history  teaching  by  examples  to  guide  us  farther  on  the  road  of 
progress. 

Whether  we  regard  the  natural  combativeness  of  Englishmen,  or 
the  obvious  advantages  which  it  affords,  Grovermnent  by  Party  is  in 
no  danger  of  dying  out  so  long  as  Parliament  maintains  its  own 
between  the  executive  on  the  one  hand  and  fugitive  popular  demands 
on  the  other.  The  danger  lies  in  its  tendency  to  overstrain  itself, 
and  so  to  frustrate  its  proper  end.  It  is  prone  to  accentuate  dif- 
ferences instead  of  composing  them,  for  the  sake  of  snatching  a 
momentary  triumph,  and,  as  in  a  recent  instance,  to  confound  detail 
with  principle,  in  order  to  weight  the  censure  it  brings  to  bear.  It 
often  jeopardises  the  existence  of  an  administration,  and  occasionally 
overthrows  it  on  an  entirely  false  issue.  The  '  ins  '  cannot  yield  the 
point  for  fear  of  being  taunted  with  tenacity  of  office  after  they  have 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  the  '  outs '  cannot  forego  the 
attack  lest  their  opponents  should  interpret  their  abstention  as  weak- 
ness. If  the  measure  proposed  be  one  of  domestic  interest,  party 
spirit  never  rests  until  it  has  proved  that  some  particular  class  of  the 
community  will  be  injured  or  harassed  by  it,  while  it  sees  a  blunder 
in  every  act  of  foreign  policy  that  is  not  attended  by  immediate 
visible  success.  Such  lavish  criticism  seldom  assists  the  cause  of 
wise  government,  and  usually  impels  the  objects  of  it  into  one  of  two 
courses — either  that  of  defiant  action,  if  they  have  an  aptitude  for 
origination,  or  that  of  total  inaction,  if  they  have  not.  We  have  seen 
striking  illustrations  of  both  these  results  during  the  last  eleven  years, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  we  shall  see  still  more,  unless  there  is  a  recon- 
struction of  party  on  some  broader  basis  than  that  marked  out  by 
the  ancient  lines. 

If  we  consider  the  influence  of  excessive  party  spirit  on  the 
individuals  whom  it  dominates,  we  cannot  but  admit  its  pernicious 
effects  on  them.  Except  with  the  few  master-minds  who  direct  and 
rule  the  rest,  it  crushes  individuality  of  thought  and  cripples  vital 
energy.  It  forces  a  man  to  follow  another's  lead,  and  to  sacrifice  his 
deepest  private  convictions  on  the  altar  of  political  duty.  Allegiance 
of  this  sort  is  no  doubt  useful,  as  adding  a  vote  to  the  division  list ; 
but  when  exacted  too  rigidly  it  sears  and  deadens  the  conscience  of 
the  voter.  It  does  still  worse.  It  lowers  the  character  of  Parliament, 
by  making  it  unnecessary  that  those  who  enter  it  should  have  any 
special  fitness  for  their  trust.  At  this  rate  one  member  is  not  only 
as  good  as  another,  but,  if  he  will  only  answer  the  whip  obediently,  *  a 
great  deal  better  too.'  It  divides  every  society  into  two  factions,  for 
which  it  provides  appropriate  names,  and  every  man  who  is  not 
willing  to  rank  as  a  'Jingo '  must  submit  to  stand  convicted  of  being 
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'  unpatriotic.'  It  is  the  old  story  of  mutual  recrimination  as  told  in 
that  very  number  of  the  Craftsman  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
toned  down  and  adapted  to  suit  the  modern  electoral  stage  : — 

If  you  ask  a  Whig  for  his  opinion  of  a  Tory,  he'll  tell  you,  in  general,  that 
he  is  a  Jacobite,  or  a  Papist,  a  friend  to  arbitrary  government,  and  against  the 
liberties  of  the  people  both  in  Church  and  State.  Take  the  character  of  a  Whig 
in  like  manner  from  a  Tory,  you  will  hear  him  described  to  be  a  man  of  republican 
principles,  a  Presbyterian,  and  an  enemy  to  the  Church  of  England  and  the  royal 
prerogative ;  nay,  it  will  be  well  for  him  if  he  is  not  set  forth  as  a  downright 
atheist  or  libertine,  and  an  enemy  to  all  government  whatever. 

Has  not  every  one  known  as  strong  things  as  that  said  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  by  the  Kadical  newspapers,  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
Tory  clubs  ? 

If  we  pass  from  the  member  to  the  constituency,  the  mischief 
caused  by  the  spirit  of  faction  becomes  still  more  manifest.  The 
British  elector  has,  in  the  main,  keen  natural  perceptions  about  public 
right  and  wrong,  but  his  judgment  is  easily  warped.  When  any  great 
principle  is  at  stake,  and  his  emotion  is  really  stirred,  nothing  can 
divert  him  from  his  object.  But  he  has  no  appreciation  of  the 
subtleties  of  finesse,  and  no  admiration  for  the  tactics  of  parliamentary 
warfare.  He  soon  wearies  of  listening  to  the  violent  diatribes  of  the 
partisan,  whether  directed  against  the  supposed  revolutionary  schemes 
of  some  minister  under  whose  government  he  enjoyed  peace  and 
prosperity,  or  the  financial  extravagances  of  his  successor,  who,  his 
common  sense  tells  him,  is  not  responsible  for  the  temporary  depres- 
sion of  his  trade.  Such  well-sounding  phrases  as  '  blundering  and 
plundering,'  'flustering  and  blustering,'  'harassing  legislation,'  and 
the  like,  cease  to  impress  him  after  a  time,  and  at  last  only  serve  to 
make  him  doubt  the  honesty  of  those  who  use  them.  He  takes  a 
deep  interest  in  foreign  politics,  without  troubling  himself  very  much 
with  details ;  but  he  views  them  wholly  from  the  emotional,  and  not 
from  the  critical,  side.  If  mistakes  have  been  made,  he  is  ready  to 
say  that  bygones  should  be  bygones  ;  and  he  acts  in  politics  as  in 
daily  life,  on  the  moral  suggested  by  spilt  milk.  Now  that  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  is  ended,  he  declines  to  gnaw  the  dry  bones  of 
the  '  Berlin  Memorandum,'  or  strain  after  the  vanished  harmonies 
of  the  '  European  concert.'  He  would  be  equally  intolerant  of  a 
lecture  on  the  tyranny  of  compulsory  education  if  delivered  from  the 
opposite  rostrum.  Should  he  fail  to  discover  anything  really  worth 
caring  about,  as  the  time  draws  near  for  exercising  his  electoral 
privileges,  he  delivers  himself  over,  with  some  show  of  reason,  to 
merely  local  considerations;  and  will  reject  any  candidate,  however  dis- 
tinguished, whom,  for  want  of  personal  acquaintance,  he  feels  he 
cannot  entirely  trust.  The  middle-aged  merchant,  or  other  man  of 
business,  with  no  particular  inclination  for  politics,  and  a  definite 
desire  to  improve  his  social  position,  finds  himself  consequently  at 
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the  head  of  the  poll,  while  his  more  youthful  and  ardent  rival, 
who  has  the  making  of  a  first-class  politician  in  him,  finds  himself  at 
the  tail. 

This  is  what  constantly  happens  in  those  constituencies  where  the 
elector  is  left  to  himself.  There  are,  however,  others  where  he  is  not 
indulged  with  so  much  liberty.  The  spirit  of  party  is  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Caucus  system,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
from  the  place  of  its  birth,  the  Birmingham  organisation.  The 
machinery  of  the  Caucus,  when  overcharged  with  party  zeal,  saps  the 
independence  of  the  candidate,  and  destroys  the  educational  value  of 
the  franchise.  The  smaller  the  borough,  the  greater  may  be  the 
mischief.  If  the  Caucus  rules  the  constituency,  it  is,  in  its  turn, 
ordinarily  ruled  by  its  most  active  member.  In  electoral  districts 
administered  in  this  fashion,  public  opinion  is  fondly  imagined  to 
undergo  a  process  of  double  filtration  proceeding  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top ;  but  this  is  a  flattering  tale,  the  fact  being  that  the  process 
is  precisely  the  reverse,  and  that  the  top,  represented  by  a  single  will, 
commonly  rules  and  even  subjugates  the  bottom.  In  this  way  the 
system  operates  as  an  ingenious  device  for  checkmating  household 
suffrage,  though  such  can  hardly  have  been  the  design  of  its  inventors, 
or,  at  all  events,  they  would  not  venture  to  avow  it.  There  are,  I 
admit,  times  and  seasons  when  the  functions  of  the  Caucus  are  per- 
fectly legitimate ;  there  are  others  when  it  degenerates  into  a  mere 
instrument  for  exacting  pledges  from  those  who,  by  yielding  them, 
hope  to  enter  Parliament.  The  practice  thus  defeats  itself.  Caucuses 
in  the  habit  of  demanding  too  much,  out  of  sheer  devotion  to  a 
colour,  should  remember  that  their  requirements  are  likely  to  get 
known,  and  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being  imposed  on  by  the 
outward  profession  of  a  too  hasty  convert. 

The  practical  outcome  of  what  has  been  said  is  this:  Ought  we 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things  ?  and  are  the  political 
watchwords  and  organisations  which  meet  us  at  every  turn  those  best 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  times  ?  Are  we  to  go  into  the  next 
general  election  with  precisely  the  old  cries  on  our  lips,  trusting  our 
immediate  future  to  the  mere  chance  of  the  game,  the  most  recent 
event  in  the  chapter  of  political  accidents  ?  Is  it  enough  to  be  fired 
with  the  determination  to  drive  the  present  Government  from  office, 
without  any  certain  prospect  of  what  is  to  replace  it?  Will  such  a 
programme  satisfy  the  middle  and  lower-middle  classes,  who  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  the  transfer  of  power  ?  Will  it  subordinate  their 
private  interests  to  the  general  good,  or  will  it  not  rather  suggest  to 
them  to  make  special  terms  in  their  own  favour  with  any  candidate 
who  offers  himself,  as  a  condition  of  their  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark  ? 
We  had  cogent  proof  in  1868  of  the  power  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers  ; 
we  are  now  threatened  with  a  new  Trade  League,  by  whose  efforts 
the  character  of  the  new  Parliament,  and  presumably  the  prospects 
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of  the  country,  are  to  be  made  to  turn  on  the  momentous  question  of 
Co-operative  Stores.  It  is  surely  a  sign  of  the  low  ebb  to  which  party 
'  politics  have  sunk  when  such  a  menace  can  be  put  forward  gravely  ;. 
and  yet  it  would  be  rash  to  declare  that  it  is  the  offspring  of  a 
disordered  brain. 

I  have  hitherto  purposely  avoided  using  the  words  Conservative 
or  Liberal,  but  the  situation  must  now  be  examined  more  closely  with 
the  help  of  those  famous  adjectives.  Previous  to  February  1874, 
when  the  present  Government  came  into  power,  there  had  elapsed  a 
period  of  about  forty  years  since  the  Liberal  party  acquired  the  main 
direction  of  public  affairs.  This  followed  another  period  of  rather 
more  than  forty  years,  during  which  there  had  been  an  almost  un- 
broken rule  of  the  Tories,  who,  as  Mr.  Lowe  has  somewhere  said, 
contrived  to  live  for  fifteen  years  on  the  reputation  they  had  gained 
by  the  successes  of  the  great  French  war.  After  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832,  the  majority  of  the  Tory  party  called  themselves '  Conservatives,' 
as  indicating  their  determined  resistance  to  the  violent  changes  which 
it  was  supposed  would  follow  on  the  heels  of  that  great  measure.  A 
few — and  these  formed  the  reactionary  section — preferred  their 
original  name,  which  had  moreover  the  merit  of  brevity.  The  Whig 
party  had  undergone  division  in  a  very  marked  manner  as  early  as 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  although  it  is  not  until 
1817  that  we  meet  with  the  Radical  under  that  special  denomination. 
Thus  there  were  formed  three  parties  in  the  State,  embracing,  to 
speak  roughly,  four  sets  of  political  opinions.  As  between  the  two- 
extremes,  the  old-fashioned  Tory  and  the  Radical,  there  were,  of 
course,  no  dealings  whatever,  and  there  was  little  mutual  respect. 
But  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  reformed  constituencies  made  no 
demand  for  such  organic  changes  in  our  institutions  as  the  opponents 
of  the  dreaded  bill  had  anticipated,  many  of  the  Conservatives  found 
themselves  in  sympathy  with  the  legislative  action  of  their  rivals, 
although  conventional  loyalty  restrained  them — with  the  memorable 
exception  of  the  great  Minister  of  1846 — from  avowing  it  in  public. 
If  they  did  so,  they  took  their  chance  of  being  branded,  as  he  was,  as 
'  traitors  and  apostates,  watchers  of  the  atmosphere,  who  take  their 
observations,  and  when  they  find  the  wind  in  a  certain  quarter,  trim 
their  sails  to  suit  it.'  Sir  R.  Peel  might  have  treated  such  taunts- 
with  indifference  if  he  could  have  looked  forward  a  dozen  years  and 
seen  his  assailant  waving  aloft  the  banner  of '  Conservative  Progress;' 
he  would  have  been  entirely  consoled  if  he  could  have  watched  that 
same  assailant  educating  his  party  up  to  the  mark  of  believing  that 
Parliamentary  suffrage  ought  to  be  based  on  personal  responsibility,, 
or,  in  equally  correct  language,  on  the  essentially  Whig  principle  that 
taxation  and  representation  should  go  together. 

Such,  might  the  historian  exclaim,  are  the  revenges  which  time 
brings  about ;  but  are  they  revenges  or  are  they  only  growths  ?  and  is 
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it  true  that  the  so-called  education  of  the  Conservative  party  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  efforts  of  a  single  man  ?  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  it. 
I  admit  that  the  carrying  of  the  Act  of  1867  affords  no  conclusive 
proof  on  the  subject,  because,  to  those  who  have  carefully  studied  its 
progress  through  Parliament,  it  is  obvious  that  the  shape  it  ultimately 
took  was  due,  not  to  its  original  design,  but  to  the  difficulties  that 
cropped  up  in  connection  with  the  Compound  Householder.  I' prefer 
to  look  at  other  signs  of  the  times,  and  especially  to  note  the  attitude 
which  the  two  parties  have  exhibited  towards  each  other  since  the 
Act  of  1867  was  passed,  and  during  the  administrations  of  the  two 
statesmen  who  must  always  be  associated  with  them.  And  this  I 
proceed  to  do  as  briefly  as  possible  by  reference  to  undisputed  facts- 
only. 

The  election  of  1868  gave  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  a  majority 
of  112,  larger  than  any  recorded  since  1832,  and  yet  at  the  end  of 
six  years  it  had,  to  use  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  admission, '  sunk  below  the 
point  necessary  for  the  due  defence  and  prosecution  of  the  publie 
interest.'  What  had  it  done,  or  failed  to  do,  during  the  interval  so 
to  impair  its  influence  at  the  last  ?  It  Lad  passed  a  Church  Act  and 
Land  Act  for  Ireland — measures  which,  if  they  have  not  satisfied, 
have,  at  least,  helped  to  pacify  that  country.  It  had  thrown  open 
the  gates  of  learning  by  the  abolition  of  University  Tests,  and  it  had 
inaugurated  a  system  '  for  educating  the  children  of  the  people  by 
the  executive  of  the  people  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
people's  representatives.'  These,  with  the  reform  of  the  Endowed 
Schools,  and  abolition  of  Purchase  in  the  Army — on  which  two  last  it 
is  needless  to  dwell — were  the  four  great  measures.  And  under  what 
circumstances  were  they  passed  ?  The  Irish  Church  Bill  was  the 
occasion  of  a  tremendous  party  struggle,  in  which  many  of  the  Con- 
servatives engaged,  more  out  of  apprehension  lest/if  carried,  it  should 
lead  to  a  similar  policy  nearer  home,  than  from  any  wish  to  per- 
petuate, against  the  will  of  the  Irish  people,  what  all  who  were 
capable  of  forming  an  impartial  judgment  could  not  but  recognise  as 
a  badge  of  conquest.  The  Irish  Land  Act,  although  it  gave  rise  to- 
much  criticism,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  strongly  opposed,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  of  its  passing  the  second  reading,  after  a  debate  of 
four  days,  without  a  division.  The  University  Tests  Bill  had,  in  a 
somewhat  different  shape,  been  laid  before  previous  Parliaments,  and 
did  not  originate  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry ;  it  certainly  did 
nothing  to  damage  the  prospects  of  his  administration,  or  of  its 
restoration  to  power  at  a  future  day.  Now  that  it  is  law,  no  one 
laments  that  a  student  of  seventeen  years  of  age  cannot  be  required 
at  the  threshold  of  his  noviciate  to  declare  his  faith  in  all  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  containing,  as  they  do,  hundreds  of  propositions 
of  controversial  theology.  As  to  the  remaining  measure — the  Educa- 
tion Bill — it  was  actually  received  with  expressions  of  approval  by  so 
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staunch  a  Tory  as  Sir  John  Pakington,  and  his  eulogium  was  cordially 
cheered  by  those  who  sat  on  the  benches  behind  him.  Such  opposi- 
tion as  it  did  meet  with  proceeded,  not  from  the  Conservatives  or  their 
allies,  the  clergy,  but  from  the  Liberal  Nonconformists,  the  hostility 
of  whose  leaders  to  the  famous  twenty-fifth  clause  exploded  in  the 
declaration  that  they  would  rather  see  the  children  of  the  poor  reared 
without  education,  than  that  a  farthing  of  their  money  should  be 
spent  in  support  of  a  Church  school.  Inside  the  walls  of  Parliament, 
from  1868  to  1874,  there  was  no  sign  of  true  Conservative  reaction, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  was  any  such  true  reaction 
outside.  That  which  defeated  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  was  the 
fear  of  Liberal  legislation  running  to  extremes,  coupled  with 
the  discontent  of  certain  powerful  classes  and  sections,  waiters  on 
Providence  included,  whose  privileges  or  expectations  appeared  to 
be  in  danger  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Nassau  Molesworth  has  well  said,  '  every 
political  change,  while  it  benefits  multitudes,  injures  or  offends  a  few 
whose  sharp  resentment  is  often  more  than  a  match  for  the  languid 
gratitude  of  the  many  who  are  benefited.'  It  must  be  added  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  largely  contributed  to  his  own  defeat  by  his 
Quixotic  conduct  in  staking  the  continuance  of  his  government  on 
the  Dublin  University  Bill,  and  so  making  it  the  sport  of  the  angry 
passions  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  prelacy.  Although  the  resignation 
which  followed  was  not  accepted,  it  did  much  to  raise  the  hopes  of  his 
opponents,  happening,  as  it  did,  shortly  before  his  appeal  to  the 
country. 

Another  proof  that  the  so-called  reaction,  in  the  sense  of  a  retro- 
grade movement  proceeding  on  anything  like  definite  lines,  was  more 
apparent  than  real,  is  furnished  by  a  consideration  of  the  course  taken 
by  the  present  Premier  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  and 
the  criticism  which  he  passed,  as  the  leader  of  his  party,  on  the 
Government  he  was  about  to  displace.  When  Mr.  Disraeli  issued  his 
electoral  address — by  no  means  confined  to  the  county  of  Bucks— in 
answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  manifesto  announcing  the  dissolution  of 
the  last  Parliament,  he  rested  his  case  not  on  the  past  acts  of  the  late 
Government,  or  the  use  it  had  made  of  its  majority,  but  on  its  possible 
tendencies  in  the  future.  He  took  pains  to  acquit  Mr.  Gladstone 
personally  of  being  '  at  present  opposed  to  our  national  institutions,' 
but  he  alleged  that  among  Mr.  Gladstone's  adherents  there  were 
<  some  who  assailed  the  monarchy,  others  who  impugned  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  House  of  Lords,  others,  again,  who  urged  him  to 
disestablish  the  English  Church,  and  to  relieve  Parliament  altogether 
from  any  share  in  the  government  of  one  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom.'  All  he  could  say  of  the  late  domestic  legislation  was  that 
it  had  been  incessant  and  harassing — that  the  English  people  were 
governed  by  their  customs  as  much  as  by  their  laws,  and  that  their 
affairs  had  been  <  unnecessarily  interfered  with.'  The  weight  of 
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the  attack  was  reserved  for  the  '  equivocal  and  entangling  engage- 
ments '  which  had  brought  about  the  Ashantee  war — '  a  war  which 
neither  Parliament  nor  the  country  has  ever  sanctioned,  and  of  the 
necessity  or  justice  of  which,  in  its  origin,  they  have  not  been  made 
aware.'  With  the  exception  of  an  allusion  to  the  f  despoiled  Irish 
Church  ' — which  is  obviously  a  party  hit — there  is  throughout  this 
entire  document,  notwithstanding  the  care  with  which  it  must 
have  been  prepared,  no  special  note  of  Conservatism  sounded, 
nor  a  single  principle  hinted  at  which  is  inconsistent  with 
moderate  Liberalism.  The  moderate  Liberal  does  not  assail  the 
Monarchy,  nor  seek  to  get  rid  of  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  advocate 
the  cause  of  Home  Rule.  He  may  or  may  not  desire  to  see  an 
immediate  extension  of  the  county  suffrage ;  but  in  either  case  the 
Conservatives  need  not  quarrel  with  him,  for  again  their  leader  has 
told  us  that  they  view  this  question  without  prejudice,  and  that,  not 
being  afraid  of  popular  rights,  they  will  only  hesitate  before  they 
sanction  further  legislation  in  that  direction. 

If  further  evidence  were  wanted  of  the  modification  of  current 
ideas  which  the  policy  of  Liberalism  has  effected,  it  may  be  found  in 
the  bills  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  colleagues  have  introduced 
or  supported  since  they  have  been  in  office.  It  is  true  that  their 
economy  in  original  legislation  has  been  wonderful ;  but,  such  as  it 
has  been,  there  are  few  measures  of  theirs  which  might  not  consistently 
have  been  brought  forward  by  the  Opposition.  The  Masters  and 
Servants  Act  and  the  Act  to  amend  the  Law  of  Conspiracy  are  not 
indigenous  to  Conservative  soil,  but  they  suffered  nothing  from  being 
transplanted,  and  were  carried  through  Parliament  in  a  form  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  working  classes.  The  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  was 
the  child  of  the  present  Home  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Burt,  as  the  ac- 
credited representative  of  the  class  whom  it  was  designed  to  benefit, 
expressed  to  Mr.  Cross  their  gratitude  for  it.  Lord  Sandon  was 
careful  in  his  Elementary  Schools  Bill  to  proceed  on  the  lines  that 
had  been  previously  marked  out  for  him  by  Mr.  Forster,  who  himself 
supported  the  Government  on  the  third  reading,  on  the  condition  that 
the  25th  clause  of  his  own  Act  should  be  repealed,  which  was  done  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  sides  of  the  House.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
exception  to  this  concurrence  of  opinion,  apart  from  foreign  and 
colonial  questions,  in  which  I  include  the  Royal  Titles  Bill  as  having 
no  operation  in  England,  was  the  Bill  for  regulating  Regimental 
Exchanges.  This  exposed  the  Ministry  to  an  organised  party  attack 
along  its  whole  line,  and,  as  army  exchanges  are  the  subject  of  barter, 
was  justly  open  to  the  charge  of  restoring,  to  some  extent,  the  vicious 
system  of  Purchase.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Army  Purchase  Commissioners,  and  was 
addressed  to  remedy  a  real  and  admitted  grievance :  it  is,  therefore, 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  very  retrograde,  especially  as  its  object 
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might  have  been  obtained  by  Royal  Warrant  without  consulting  Par- 
liament at  all.  I  do  not  forget  that  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  were  made  permissive  only  and  not  compulsory,  and 
that  they  left  to  the  persons  concerned  perfect  freedom  of  contract; 
but  as  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Bill  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  .Fawcett, 
whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  weak-kneed  Liberalism,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  class-legislation,  and  that  bills  ought  not  to  be 
framed  to  meet  the  special  case  of  working-men,  the  authors  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  may  well  be  excused  from  declining  to  force  stipu- 
lations upon  landlords  or  tenants  who  ought,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
to  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

When  we  have  reckoned  up  these  points  of  contact  we  find,  so  far 
as  the  outward  action  of  the  two  parties  goes,  but  little  left  that 
savours  of  agreement.  On  the  Burials  Question  there  is  still  war  a 
outrance,  at  least  in  the  House  of  Commons,  although  the  House  of 
Lords,  who  presumably  express  the  real  Conservative  feeling  of  the 
country,  have,  by  the  amendment  which  they  carried  on  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  '  silent  burial '  clause,  expressed  themselves  favourably  to 
a  settlement  very  similar  in  principle  to  that  which  was  embodied  in 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan's  resolution  of  last  year.  On  all  matters  which 
concern  our  relations  with  foreign  countries,  party  hostility  is  even 
more  fierce  and  uncompromising.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  utter  a  word  or  put  forth  a  pamphlet  about  Afghan, 
Bulgarian,  or  Turk  without  being  suspected  by  every  '  loyal '  Con- 
servative of  seeking  to  damage  his  former  rival,  either  in  order  to 
gratify  personal  dislike  or  as  a  means  of  climbing  back  to  power.  In 
like  manner,  many  a  '  loyal '  Liberal  feels  himself  bound  to  mete  out 
the  same  measure  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  to  attribute  all  his  failures 
to  cynical  indifference  and  all  his  successes  to  charlatanism.  In  the 
midst  of  this  general  confusion,  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  not  being  in 
the  secret,  is  naturally  puzzled  what  to  think,  and  gives  up  the  pro- 
blem of  foreign  politics  in  despair,  as  something  which  may  be  made 
to  look  right  or  wrong  at  the  bidding  of  a  clever  speaker,  and  utterly 
inscrutable  and  past  finding  out  by  any  one  under  the  degree  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  deal  with  the  diffi- 
cult questions  of  foreign  politics  or  with  the  causes  of  the  divergent 
opinions  which  are  entertained  on  this  head  by  the  two  parties  as 
such.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  such 
divergence,  as  displayed  during  the  last  year,  has  been  the  recourse 
that  has  been  had  to  Prerogative  for  the  purpose  of  committing  the 
nation  to  extraordinary  responsibilities  without  consulting  their  re- 
presentatives in  Parliament.  The  Anglo-Turkish-Convention,  to  take 
the  first  instance  that  presents  itself,  was  negotiated  in  secret,  and 
Parliament  only  learned  its  existence  through  the  ordinary  channels 
of  communication — the  telegrams  in  the  newspapers.  This  may  not 
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have  been  a  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  treaty-making 
power  is  theoretically  in  the  Crown,  but  it  was  a  severe  strain  upon 
it  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  justified  by  the  result.  If 
Parliament  had  been  consulted,  it  would  certainly  have  insisted  that 
the  defensive  provisions  of  the  treaty  should  be  made  reciprocal,  and 
that,  if  we  bound  ourselves  to  defend  against  Eussia  the  whole  of  the 
Asiatic  possessions  of  Turkey,  the  alliance  of  Turkey  should  be  secured 
to  us  in  defence  of  our  Indian  Empire  in  the  event  of  its  being 
attacked  by  Eussia  or  Persia.  The  mode  in  which  the  wars  in 
Afghanistan  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Transvaal  were  commenced 
may  best  be  described  by  repeating  the  words  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
in  his  address  of  1868,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  They  are 
*  costly  and  destructive  contests,  which  neither  Parliament  nor  the 
country  have  ever  sanctioned,  and  of  the  necessity  or  justice  of  which, 
in  their  origin,  they  have  not  been  made  aware.'  These  are  only  some 
of  the  illustrations  of  what  has  been  well  styled  in  the  pages  of  this 
Eeview 2  '  the  progress  of  personal  rule.' 

Of  late  (says  Mr.  Dunckley)  the  nation  has  begun  to  feel  that  it  has  not  the 
same  control  that  it  once  had  over  what  truly  may  be  called  its  destinies— those 
decisions  in  matters  of  policy  which  tell  upon  the  future  with  the  combined  force  of 
logic  and  of  fact.  .  .  ,  The  helm  of  the  State  is  governed  by  orders  which  we  have 
not  given,  and  are  not  permitted  to  hear.  In  proportion  as  the  consciousness  of 
the  nation  becomes  restricted  and  paralysed,  we  seem  to  discern  the  growing  ex- 
pansion of  a  subtle  political  pressure,  vast  if  undefined,  which  draws  into  itself  the 
vitality  we  are  losing,  and  in  kindly  consideration  for  our  diminished  powers  eases 
us  of  the  trouble  of  volition. 

There  is  a  touch  of  satire  in  this  description,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
true  in  substance.  That  the  situation  can  be  so  drawn  is  due,  not  to 
the  Conservative  party  as  such,  but  to  the  foremost  member  of  it.  It 
•was  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  Mr.  Dunckley  points  out,  who,  during  the  debate 
on  the  Eoyal  Titles  Bill,  ventured  to  remind  the  House  of  Commons 
that  Parliament  existed  by  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  '  because  it 
-was  the  Eoyal  Warrant  which  enables  the  House  to  be  elected  and  to 
assemble.'  If  this  is  the  Conservative  notion  of  the  constitution,  it 
had  better  be  openly  proclaimed  before  the  next  general  election. 
There  should  be  no  delay  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  constituencies 
to  this  singular  phenomenon  of  education  backwards.  But  the 
fact  is  that  very  few  of  the  Conservatives  entertain  such  a  sentiment, 
or,  if  they  did,  they  would  shrink  from  uttering  it  in  public.  It  is 
peculiar  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  alone.  It  is  of  the  seventeenth  and 
not  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  no  more  an  article  of  the  Con- 
servative creed  than  the  wildest  clause  in  the  People's  Charter  of 
1848  is  an  article  of  the  Liberal  creed.  The  doctrine  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  Ministers  to  Parliament,  negativing  as  it  does  the  personal 

2  Nineteenth  Century,  November  1878. 
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authority  of  the  sovereign,  is  at  once  the  safeguard  of  the  throne  and 
the  guarantee  of  the  freedom  of  the  people.  It  is  the  central  point 
and  pivot  of  the  Constitution,  as  that  Constitution  has  been  under- 
stood since  the  Eevolution  of  1688.  It  would  not  have  been  exposed 
'  to  the  rude  shock  it  has  sustained  during  the  last  twelve  months  if 
we  had  had  a  really  strong  government,  for  Prerogative  steps  in  to 
avoid  a  hot  debate  and  to  evade  a  hostile  vote.  And  the  people  of 
England  are  slowly  beginning  to  realise  this  truth,  and  to  understand 
that  the  most  effectual  means  of  making  Personal  Government  pos- 
sible is  to  render  Ministerial  action  impossible  by  excessive  party 
criticism. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  past,  let  us  now  take  a  forecast  of  the 
future.     While  the  condition  of  parties  remains  as  it  is,  there  are 
four  possible  alternatives  which  the  country  has  to  face  at  the  next 
general  election.     1.  A  return  of  the  Conservatives  to  power  with  a 
diminished  majority.     This,  by  more  nearly  equalising  the  strength 
of  the  combatants,  would  intensify  their  struggle  for  ascendency,  and 
augment  the  very  evils  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  show  have 
flowed  in  the  past  from  extreme  political  rivalry.     2.  A  return  of  the 
Conservatives   to   power  with    an  increased  majority.     This  would 
hardly  improve  matters  in  the  estimation  of  the  Liberals,  and  it 
would  be  a  direct  encouragement  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  by  a  fur- 
ther stretch  of  Prerogative,  to  ride  roughshod  over  the  Constitution. 
3.  A  small  majority  for  the  Liberals,  liable  to  be  diminished,  or  con- 
verted into  a  minority,  by  any  sudden  defection ;  thus   reproducing 
the  mischiefs  inseparable  from  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium.     4.  A 
large  Liberal  majority — a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  if  it 
were  moderate  in  tone  and  free  from  disintegrating  elements ;  but,  as 
such  a  majority  could  not  possibly  be  arrived  at  without  the  Home 
Eulers  and  the  Eadicals,  which  last  would  speedily  gain  the  upper 
hand,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  work  harmoniously  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Is  there  no  room  for  a  new  combination  which  shall  offer  us  an 
escape  from  all  these  alternatives,  and  once  more  place  Government 
by  Party  on  a  natural  instead  of  an  artificial  basis  ?  Are  there  no 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  illogical  cross-division  that  at  present 
mars  the  distribution  and  destroys  the  practical  efficiency  of  our 
Parliamentary  forces  ?  Is  there  no  hope,  by  a  gradual  fusion  between 
the  moderates  of  both  sides,  of,  I  will  not  say,  forming  a  new  party, 
but  of  reconstructing  those  now  existing  ?  Is  it  not  possible,  as  an 
expedient  justified,  nay  demanded,  by  the  exigency  of  the  hour,  to 
organise  a  Central  or  rather  Central-Liberal  party,  to  which  the 
progressive  Conservatives  shall  gravitate,  emancipating  themselves 
from  the  shackles  of  Prerogative  and  Personal  Eule,  there  to  com- 
mingle with  the  moderate  Liberals,  detached  in  their  turn  from  the 
advanced  Eadicals  ? 
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There  are  obviously  two  ways  in  which  such  a  combination  might 
be  brought  about ;  namely,  by  a  movement  either  from  the  Conserva- 
tive or  from  the  Liberal  side.  The  latter,  of  course,  is  what  the 
Conservatives  would  prefer,  but  the  previous  investigation  into  the 
history  of  modern  parties  shows  that  the  law  of  political  growth 
requires  them  to  accept  the  former.  It  is  they  that  have  cast  off  the 
old  Tory  traditions,  and  have  developed  in  the  direction  of  Liberalism  ; 
it  is  not  that  the  Liberals,  by  casting  off  Eadicalism,  have  developed 
in  the  direction  of  Conservatism.  It  would  be  foolish  to  call  it  a 
surrender,  from  whatever  quarter  the  junction  were  effected.  That 
cannot  be  a  surrender  which  affords  freer  scope  for  action,  nor  that 
a  defeat  which  is  the  inauguration  of  a  strong  alliance.  '  The  Con- 
servative forces  of  the  nation,'  if  I  may  quote  an  appeal  recently 
made  by  one  of  its  most  enlightened  organs  to  both  sides  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  '  are  divided  against  themselves,  and  dangerously 
impaired  by  the  superior  tenacity  of  party  obligations.  They  would  do 
well  to  consider  how  far  their  own  principles  are  likely  to  be  served 
in  the  long  run  by  the  maintenance  of  their  existing  demarcations.' 
Patriotism  demands  that  those  institutions  of  the  country  that  are 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  and  have  stood  the  test  of  time, 
should  not  be  left  as  they  now  are  to  the  mercy  of  a  political  accident ; 
and,  when  our  party  and  our  country's  good  conflict,  party  must  give 
way  to  patriotism. 

Such  a  combination  as  has  been  suggested  would  be  Liberal  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  term,  and  without  the  invidious  allusion  that 
often  accompanies  it.  It  would  possess  the  two  essentials  of  true 
Liberalism — '  it  would  have  an  idea  of  what  is  and  an  idea  of  what 
ought  to  be,  and  it  would  be  able  to  raise  the  actual  nearer  to  the 
ideal.'  It  would  not  be  afraid  of  speaking  its  mind  frankly,  and 
would  not  be  driven  into  courses  of  suppression  or  finesse  in  order 
to  maintain  itself  in  power.  In  its  foreign  policy  it  could  afford  to 
be  non-aggressive,  because  it  would  not  be  worth  its  while  to  court 
popular  applause  by  a  policy  of  bravado  or  the  pageantry  of  a  hollow 
imperialism.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  its  Premier  to  hoodwink 
the  people  by  denying  that  there  were  dissensions  in  his  Cabinet,  when 
two  members  of  it  had  more  than  once  threatened  resignation.  It 
would  keep  Prerogative  within  constitutional  grounds  and  restore  the 
authority  of  Parliament.  It  would  strengthen  the  throne  by  saving 
it  from  those  who  would  invest  it  with  the  fatal  garment  of  Personal 
Eesponsibility.  It  would  enter  on  the  field  of  domestic  legislation  in 
a  spirit  of  independence  of  class  interests,  and  with  a  judgment  un- 
distorted  by  the  whisperings  of  prejudice  or  partiality.  It  would,  to 
give  only  one  or  two  examples,  be  able  to  initiate  measures  for 
regulating  the  sale  of  liquor  without  the  constant  fear  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers  before  its  eyes.  It  would  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
higher  education  without  risk  of  being  defeated  by  a  factious  move. 
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It  would  settle  the  burials  question  out  of  hand.  It  would  address 
itself  to  the  amendment  of  the  laws  respecting  the  transfer  of  land, 
and  the  perplexing  problem  of  local  government,  without  exposing 
itself  to  the  imputation  of  making  a  bid  for  continued  favour.  In  a 
word,  it  would  be  a  strong  party  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  of 
moral  power,  and  would  give  us  an  effective,  not  a  flashy,  government. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  specify  possible  leaders  of  it ;  but  any  one  who  has 
watched  the  career  of  public  men  during  the  last  two  years  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  discovering  them  in  either  House  of  Parliament. 
Not  to  mention  the  foremost  members  of  the  present  Opposition,  the 
names  of  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Carnarvon,  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Forster,  and 
Mr.  Groschen  rise  to  one's  lips  at  once. 

It  is  an  entire  mistake  to  imagine  that  those  who  advocate  a 
Central-Liberal  party  such  as  I  have  tried  to  outline  are  prompted 
by  a  yearning  for  political  repose,  if  by  that  is  meant  that  they  have 
lost  their  appetite  for  action  or  their  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
individual  effort.  It  would  not,  of  course,  convulse  the  nation  by 
spasmodic  and  revolutionary  projects;  but  it  would  be  perfectly  tolerant 
of  those  who  consecrate  themselves  to  the  task  of  redressing  isolated 
grievances  which  have  taken  a  conscientious  hold  upon  them.  But 
it  would  not  be  in  danger  of  being  overridden  by  these  devotees.  No 
one  3  has  been  more  severe  than  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  on  what  he 
has  contemptuously  styled  'the  sects  which  at  present  nestle  within 
the  Liberal  party.'  He  has  pointed  out,  with  his  usual  force,  their 
proneness  to  sacrifice  the  general  interest  to  their  particular  idola 
fori.  A  Central-Liberal  party  would  be  wide  enough  to  embrace 
within  it  many  of  the  worshippers  at  these  special  shrines,  while  it 
would  remove  from  them  the  temptation  to  which  they  are  now 
liable,  of  lighting  their  candles  or  kindling  their  fires,  according  as 
their  idols  are  small  or  great,  for  alien  or  factious  purposes. 

A  Central-Liberal  party  would  not  be  favourable  to  the  disesta- 
blishment of  the  Church  of  England,  not,  I  need  scarcely  say,  because 
it  is  a  Church,  but  because  of  its  belief  that  the  attempt  to  abolish 
it  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  would  not  be  blind  to  the 
advantages  of  a  State  religion,  or  ignore  the  benefits  of  the  paro- 
chial system,  under  which  the  ministrations  of  a  State  servant  are 
made  freely  accessible  to  all.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  contri- 
bute, directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  reform  of  that  Church  in  the 
way  of  simplification  of  its  formularies,  the  improvement  of  its 
liturgy,  and  the  enlargement  of  its  borders.  Such  a  task  is  imprac- 

*  I  must  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  Daily  News,  which,  in  a  leader  of  the 
•23rd  ult.,  described  certain  members  of  Parliament  as  '  men  of  crotchets  and  crazes 
— men  who  are  conspicuous  in  connection  with  some  great  question,  as  certain  eccen- 
tric persons  are  conspicuous  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  earth's  rotundity 
— holding  to  some  preposterous  paradox  with  all  the  sad  pertinacity  of  a  heroism 
gone  wrong,'  &c.  &c.  And  this  from  a  (presumably)  friendly  hand  ! 
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ticable  when  party  tension  is  at  its  height.  Neither  side  would 
trust  the  other,  yet  neither  would  be  strong  enough  to  silence 
the  other.  Between  the  two,  the  cause  of  the  Church  would  be 
sacrificed  to  the  Liberation  Society,  and  the  nation  be  left  to  seek 
its  religion  amid  the  mazes  of  sectarianism,  not  being  prepared  to 
follow  the  lead  of  certain  agnostic  philosophers  in  dispensing  alto- 
gether with  the  outward  manifestation  of  it. 

A  Central- Liberal  party,  being  itself  formed  to  meet  a  special 
want  of  the  times,  would  acknowledge  no  finality  in  politics.  It 
would  offer  no  hindrance  to  the  free  play  of  extreme  opinions  outside 
itself.  The  ablest  of  the  Radicals  have  often  said  that  they  would 
rather  remain  for  long  years  in  the  cold  shade  of  opposition,  than 
continue  a  hollow  alliance  with  the  Whigs,  in  order  to  keep  the 
Conservatives  out  of  office.  If  the  new  party  were  formed,  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  realising  this  manly  sentiment.  Their 
turn  may  come  in  time,  but  the  Central-Liberals  would  be  powerful 
enough  to  prevent  its  coming  prematurely.  The  opposition  of  the  ideas, 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  Conservatism  and  Liberalism,  as  such,  is,  as 
I  once  endeavoured  to  show,4  native  to  the  human  mind,  and  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  keep  men  asunder.  In  the  course  of  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  the  span  of  which  no  man  can  foretell,  the  process 
of  reconstruction  will  require  to  be  repeated,  and  the  Central- 
Liberal  party,  having  effected  useful  reforms  at  home,  and  procured 
by  its  moderation  tranquillity  abroad,  will,  by  the  inevitable  law  of 
growth,  be  superseded  by  fresh  combinations.  When  war  begins  to 
be  waged  within  the  party  itself,  between  the  supporters  of  dead  in- 
stitutions and  the  advocates  of  life-giving  reforms,  or  when  national 
opinion  itself  shall  have  been  raised  or  lowered  to  the  level  of  the 
present  Radical  standard,  the  Central  party  will  contentedly  die  a 
natural  death,  because  it  will  have  done  its  work,  and  leave  its 
members  free  to  enter  fresh  fields  of  political  and  social  toil. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  had  no  expectation  that  the  views 
expressed  in  these  pages  would  commend  themselves  to  political 
wire-pullers  or  electioneering  agents,  and  they  will,  I  doubt  not,  be 
distasteful  to  many  of  the  existing  organs  of  the  Press,  as  trenching 
on  their  vested  interests  in  the  accredited  shibboleths  of  party.  As 
I  have  nothing  either  to  hope  or  fear  from  any  of  these  potentates,  I 
can  encounter  with  equanimity  their  '  divine  wrath.'  I  shall  probably 
be  told  that  to  hold  these  opinions,  or  to  believe  that  any  Conserva- 
tive holds  them,  however  progressive  he  may  profess  to  be,  is  to  have 
left  the  Liberal  party.  If  this  be  so,  the  Liberal  party  must  in  the 
judgment  of  such  critics  be  not  a  party,  but  a  faction.  I  decline  to 
believe  any  such  calumny  of  it.  The  essence  of  true  Liberalism  has 
always  been  to  be  broad  and  comprehensive,  and  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  demands  of  the  age.  I  adhere  to  what  I  wrote  in  1873,  that  'it 
4  Contempwanj  Review,  November  1873. 
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is  possible  to  pass  through  Conservatism  up  to  Liberalism,  but  that 
we  cannot  make  the  return  journey  without  being  untrue  to  our- 
selves.' To  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  forming  a  Central-Liberal  party 
involves  no  such  unfaithfulness.  Even  if  it  did,  I  could  not  be  silent 
at  the  present  juncture  on  a  question  so  important  to  the  true 
welfare  of  England  as  that  on  which  I  have  imperfectly  touched — a 
question  which  is  now  exercising  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  thinking 
men.  Whether  right  or  wrong  in  my  conclusion,  I  claim  to  be 
credited  with  honesty  of  purpose,  and  I  pray  that  my  country  may  be 
speedily  delivered  from  the  incessant  struggle  for  party  supremacy 
such  as  we  have  witnessed  of  late  years,  and  that  she  may  thus  acquire 
fresh  strength  and  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

MONTAGUE  COOKSON. 
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Ocrcrav  err'  OvXv/xTrw  fif^acrav  6ffj.ev,  avrap  eV 
IlrjXiov  (lvocr!.<pv\\oi')  tv'  ovpavbs  a/x/Saros  e'lr). 

1  DANS  le  domaine  poetique,'  says  the  sternest  of  French  critics, 
*  1'autorite  de  1'Angleterre  ne  vaut  pas  moms'  que  1'autorite  de  la  Grrece 
dans  le  domaine  de  la  sculpture.'  And  we  may  fairly  accept  this 
dictum  of  Gustave  Planche's  as  just,  and  maintain  that  in  no  country 
of  modern  Europe  has  so  much  good  poetry  or  good  criticism  on 
poetry  been  produced  as  in  England.  The  more  important,  then,  is 
the  fact  that  an  Englishman  who,  like  Mr.  Swinburne,  stands  in  the 
very  foremost  rank  both  of  our  poets  and  of  our  critics,  should  have 
proclaimed  with  all  his  eloquence  that  M.  Hugo  is  the  greatest  of 
living  poets — nay,  more,  '  the  name  that  is  above  every  name  in 
lyric  song' — a  Master  after  whom  our  age  will  be  called  as 
Shakespeare's  age  is  called  after  Shakespeare.  And  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, though  he  may  write  extravagantly,  never  writes  at  random. 
We  feel  that  in  his  wildest  flights  he  has  yet  a  grasp  upon  the 
very  spirit  of  poetry,  a  wide,  exact,  and  penetrating  knowledge  of 
the  greatest  achievements  of  the  human  imagination,  which  may  well 
make  us  pause  where  we  cannot  follow  him,  and  believe  that  he  sees 
more  than  we.  His  judgment  of  M.  Hugo  has  prompted  me  to  a 
long  and  careful  study  of  that  author's  works,  in  the  course  of  which  I 
have  seemed  to  understand  how  Mr.  Swinburne's  abounding  poetical 
power  runs  over,  as  it  were,  upon  the  poets  whom  he  criticises, 
and  glorifies  them  with  his  own  glow.  Such  criticism  is  generous, 
eloquent,  suggestive ;  yet  it  leaves  room  for  a  soberer  estimate,  which 
shall  refer  the  works  in  question  as  much  to  a  moral  as  to  an  artistic 
standard. 

I  think  then,  to  begin  by  a  broad  expression  of  views  which  I 
hope  to  develope  in  some  detail,  that  M.  Hugo's  central  distinction  lies 
in  his  unique  power  over  the  French  language,  greatly  resembling 

1  In  my  study  of  M.  Hugo's  works  I  have  received  much  help  from  M.  Jules 
Andrieu,  who  has  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  the  MS.  of  his  interesting  book 
Victor  Hugo  et  son  temps,  an  original  and  valuable  addition  to  the  existing  French 
criticisms  on  this  author. 

3  E  2 
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Mr.  Swinburne's  power  over  the  English  language,  and  manifesting 
itself  chiefly  in  beauty  and  inventiveness  of  poetical  form  and  melody. 
In  prose  the  same  power  supplies  an  endless  fertility  of  rhetoric,  and 
a  countless  store  of  epigrams  which  evince  the  faculty  of  manipu- 
lating rather  than  of  originating  thought.  Moreover,  a  singular 
vividness  and  intensity  of  imagination,  with  a  command  over  the 
striking  incidents  of  life  and  the  broad  outlines  of  character,  somewhat 
akin  to  the  generalship  with  which  he  marshals  his  stately  words  and 
phrases,  render  M.  Hugo  a  great  master  of  scenic  effect — of  that 
shock  and  collision  of  pathos,  horror,  and  surprise,  to  which  in  plays 
and  romances  we  give  the  name  of  melodrama. 

In  his  moral  nature  we  shall  find  much  that  is  strong,  elevated, 
and  tender ;  a  true  passion  for  France,  a  true  sympathy  for  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed,  a  true  fondness  for  children.  Further  than  this 
it  will  be  hard  to  go ;  so  plain  will  it  be  that  the  egoism  which 
penetrates  M.  Hugo's  character  is  a  bar  to  all  higher  sublimity,  and 
has  exercised  a  disastrous  effect  on  his  intellectual  as  well  as  on  his 
moral  career. 

In  calling  M.  Hugo  egoistic  I  am  far  from  accusing  him  of 
vulgar  self-seeking — of  an  undue  regard  for  any  tangible  form  of 
personal  advantage.  What  I  mean  is  that  he  seems  never  to  forget 
himself;  that  whatever  truth  he  is  pursuing,  whatever  scene  he 
describes,  his  own  attitude  in  regard  to  it  is  never  absent  from  his 
mind.  And  hence  it  results  that  all  other  objects  are  unconsciously 
made  secondary  to  the  great  object  of  making  an  impression  of  the 
kind  desired.  From  the  smallest  details  of  style  up  to  the  most 
serious  steps  in  political  conduct  this  preoccupation  is  visible.  It 
was  the  same  spirit  which  prompted  the  poet  to  begin  one  of  his 
most  solemn  elegiac  poems  with  the  repeated  assertion '  that  it  should 
never  be  said  that  he  kept  silence,  that  he  did  not  send  a  sombre 
strophe  to  sit  before  his  children's  tomb  ' — and  which  prompted  the 
politician  to  resign  in  a  moment  the  trust  which  Paris  had  committed 
to  him,  because  the  Assembly  would  not  listen  to  him  with  the 
respect  which  he  thought  his  due. 

The  sources  of  this  self-absorption — this  i  autotheism,'  as  a 
French  critic  has  called  it — are  to  some  extent  obvious,  and  M. 
Hugo  has  but  yielded  more  openly  than  some  others  to  a  temptation 
which  has  come  to  him  with  unusual  force. 

Among  the  dangers  of  advancing  culture  lies  a  fact  which  at  first 
sight  appears  wholly  an  advantage :  namely,  the  increased  respect 
and  attention  paid  to  intellect — to  artists,  men  of  science,  and  men 
of  letters.  In  England  the  importance  of  this  class  has  of  late  grown 
rapidly,  owing  not  only  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  able 
to  appreciate  them,  but  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  which  has 
afforded  few  impressive  careers  to  the  warrior  or  the  statesman.  In 
France  the  man  of  letters  has  long  held  a  position  of  unnatural  pro- 
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minence.  For  the  artificial  equality  which  the  Eevolution  produced 
has  left  so  few  leaders  to  whom  the  people  can  naturally  look,  that 
the  literary  guild  has  in  some  sense  replaced  both  priesthood  and 
aristocracy,  and  in  times  of  stress  and  tumult  poets  and  pamphleteers 
have  more  than  once  been  called  to  the  helm  of  the  State.  A  career 
like  Lamartine's  may  well  justify  Comte's  insistence  on  a  separation 
between  the  functions  of  the  man  of  thought  and  the  man  of  action. 
But  the  danger  which  here  concerns  us  is  of  a  more  general  kind.  It 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  artist  and  poet  are  much  more  easily 
injured  by  deference  than  by  neglect.  The  more  inward  and  intimate 
is  the  merit  for  which  we  praise  a  man,  the  harder  is  it  for  us  to 
praise  him  with  good  taste,  or  for  him  to  receive  the  praise  with 
dignity.  We  can  applaud  the  great  actions  of  a  general  without 
injuring  his  capacity  for  war;  but  if  we  dwell  too  much  on  the  delicate 
thoughts  of  a  poet — of  a  man  whose  claim  to  represent  his  fellow-men 
is  mainly  that  his  sensibilities  are  more  exquisite  than  theirs,  his 
ideal  higher,  his  moral  sense  more  true — there  is  much  fear  lest  we 
injure  in  him  what  we  admire,  lest  his  emotions  no  longer  seem  to 
flow  spontaneously  into  music,  and  to  be  overheard,  but  rather  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  expectations  of  his  admiring  public.  Other  intel- 
lectual fields  have  cognate  dangers.  In  the  domain  of  music  we  are 
the  grieved  spectators  of  the  enormous  self-applause  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous composer  of  our  time.  And  science  herself — once  the  type 
of  lofty  and  impersonal  labour — has  learnt  sometimes  to  speak  with 
brazen  lips,  and  to  defame  all  sanctities  but  her  own.  On  living 
examples  of  the  contrary  temper  it  would  be  indecorous  to  dwell.  It 
is  enough  to  recognise  that  the  evil  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  not 
universal;  that  England  has  not  lost  her  tradition  which  couples 
modesty  with  greatness  ;  that  in  this  age  of  desecrating  publicity  it 
is  still  possible  for  a  'man,  with  ears  open  to  the  world's  infinite 
voices,  to  be  ignorant  only  of  the  praises  which  salute  his  name. 

How  confidently,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Hugo  has  arranged  all 
voices  of  heaven  and  earth  in  a  cantata  to  his  own  glory,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  passage  on  the  duties  of  the  poet : — 

Dans  ses  poemes  il  mettrait  les  conseils  au  tetnps  present,  les  esquisses  reveuses 
de  1'avenir ;  le  reflet,  tantot  eblouissant,  tantot  sinistre,  des  eve"nements  contem- 
•porains  ;  les  pantheons,  les  tombeaux,  les  ruines,  les  souvenirs ;  la  charite"  pour  les 
pauvres,  la  tendresse  pour  les  miserables  ;  les  saisons,  le  soleil,  les  champs,  la  mer, 
les  montagnes  ;  les  coups  d'ceil  furtifs  dans  le  sanctuaire  de  1'ame  ou  1'on  apercoit 
sur  un  autel  myst^rieux,  comme  par  la  porte  entr'ouverte  d'une  chapelle,  toutes  ces 
belles  urnes  d'or :  la  foi,  1'esp^rance,  la  poe"sie,  1'amour ;  enfin  il  y  mettrait  cette 
profonde  peinture  du  moi,  qui  est  peut-etre  1'ceuvre  la  plus  large,  la  plus  generate 
et  la  plus  universelle  qu'un  penseur  puisse  faire. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  these  last  words  may  be  true.  A  man 
like  Wordsworth,  on  whom  unique  sensibilities  have  bestowed  as  it 
were  a  new  revelation,  may  perceive  that  his  life's  object  must  be  to 
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explain  to  others  what  he  sees  and  feels ;  he  may  justifiably  be  wrapped 
up  in  this ;  he  may  without  rebuke  even  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  boon  which  he  has  to  bestow.  For  it  is  not  on  himself  that 
his  heart  is  set,  but  on  that  of  which  he  is  the  interpreter.  But  M. 
Hugo's  first  thought  is  almost  always  of  his  own  greatness ;  his  first 
care  for  his  own  glory.  His  teaching  shifts  from  pole  to  pole ;  the 
only  lodestar  to  which  it  always  turns  is  the  poet  himself.  I  do 
not  care  to  accumulate  proofs  of  this.  I  will  not  quote  from 
William,  Shakespeare,  with  its  almost  insane  passages  of  inflated  self- 
esteem,  where  the  poet  seems  to  intimate  that  the  fourteen  men 
whom  he  deigns  to  honour  in  former  ages  have  been  previous  in- 
carnations of  himself.  I  will  take  a  poem,  in  metrical  form  among 
our  author's  best,  where  the  poet  is  expressing  himself  as  plainly  as 
the  sublimity  of  his  theme  allows. 

The  Ode  a  Olympio  (a  barbarous  name  intended  to  imply  M. 
Hugo's  analogy  to  Jupiter)  is  obviously,  and  one  may  say  avowedly, 
an  address  by  the  poet  to  himself.  The  address  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  nameless  friend,  and  is  thus  introduced  : — 

Un  jour  1'ami  qui  reste  a  ton  coeur  qu'on  dechire 

Contemplait  tes  malheurs, 
Et  tandis  qu'il  parlait  ton  sublime  sourire 

Se  melait  a  ses  pleurs. 

One  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  most,  the  servile  tears  of  the  man 
of  straw,  or  the  poet's  description  of  his  own  sublime  smile.  *  Te 
voila,'  says  the  friend — 

Te  voila  sous  les  pieds  des  envieux  sans  nombre 

Et  des  passants  rieurs, 
Toi  dont  le  front  superbe  accoutumait  a  F  ombre 

Les  fronts  inferieurs  ! 

After  further  allusions  to  e  ton  front  calme  et  tonnant,'  '  ton  nom 
rayonnant,'  &c.,  the  friend  continues— 

Tous  ceux  qui  de  tes  jours  orageux  et  sublimes 

S'approchent  sans  efiroi, 
Reviennent  en  disant  qu'ils  ont  vu  des  abimes 

En  se  penchant  sur  toi ! 

Mais  peut-etre,  a  travers  1'eau  de  ce  gouffre  immense 

Et  de  ce  coeur  profond, 
On  verrait  cette  perle  qu'on  appelle  innocence, 

En  regardant  au  fond ! 

On  s'arrete  aux  brouillards  dont  ton  anie  est  voilee  ; 

Mais  moi,  juge  et  temoin, 
Je  sais  qu'on  trouverait  une  voute  etoile"e 

Si  1'on  allait  plus  loin ! 

The  critics  naturally  come  in  for  a  mild  rejoinder. 
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Us  auront  bien  toujours  pour  toi  toute  la  haine 

Des  demons  pour  le  dieu, 
Mais  un  souffle  e"teindra  leur  bouche  impure,  pleine 

De  paroles  de  feu. 

Us  s'e"vanouiront,  et  la  foule  ravie 

Verra,  d'un  ceil  pieux, 
Sortir  de  ce  tas  d'ombre  amasse  par  1'envie 

Ton  front  majestueux! 

After  this  we  find  it  difficult  to  be  much  interested  in  the  uni- 
versal benevolence  of  the  poet's  abstract  views.  Critics  have  admired 
a  prophetic  passage  in  which,  in  the  general  rehabilitation  of  every- 
body. Belial  grows  so  angelic  that  the  Almighty  is  puzzled  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  Christ.  But  universality  of  appreciativeness  is, 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  no  longer  surprising.  Many  of  us  will 
feel  that  our  sympathies  have  expanded  so  widely  that  we  can  enter 
into  the  point  of  view  of  the  very  devil, — so  long  as  he  says  nothing 
unpleasant  about  ourselves. 

And  surely  never  was  amour  propre  more  watchful  than  M. 
Hugo's.     To  keep  silence  about  him  is  almost  as  dangerous  as  to 
criticise   him.     Any   suspicion    of  lukewarmness   is   met   with   the 
vigorous  expression  of  a  pain  about  which  poets  have  perhaps  said 
enough — the  pain  which  they  derive  from  the  stupidity  and  jealousy 
of  mankind.     There  is  no  doubt  much  truth  in  such  complaints.     A 
man  of  any  emotional  force  and  originality  will  be  often  misunder- 
stood.    Overvalued,  perhaps,  by  some,  he  will  be  undervalued  by 
others.     The  many  forces  that  fight  on  the  side  of  commonplace  will 
unite  to  exaggerate  his  faults  and  to  explain  his  virtues  away.     All 
this  is  a  matter  of  course.     Everything  that  is  exceptional  has  its 
inconveniences.     But  troubles  like  these  should  be  borne  in  silence ; 
to  dwell  on  them   before  the  world  is  both  unmanly  and  arrogant. 
He  who  sings  of  grief  should  sing  of  griefs  which  others  also  feel,  and 
to  which  his  song  can  bring  consolation.     There  are  indeed  some 
cases,  like  Byron's  or  Shelley's,  in  which  the  poet's  lot  has  been  made 
so  tragic  by  causes  closely  connected  with  his  genius  that  we  cannot 
wish  him  to  keep  silence.     But  M.  Hugo's  literary  troubles  have 
never  been  of  this  kind.     They  have  rather  been  such  as  are  naturally 
provoked  by  the  assumption  of  the  leadership  of  a  militant  school  in 
literature.     A  man  who  claims  to  rule  by  right  of  conquest  must 
expect  that  the  conquered  persons  will  call  him  an  usurper.     We  will 
not  dwell  on  the  petty  histories  of  cabals  and  jealousies,  alliances  and 
discipleships,  which  have  occupied  too  often  the  literary  world  of 
France.     But  we  may  well  question  whether  either  French  literature 
or  French  society  has  really  gained  by  the  abolition  of  the  old  pre- 
eminence accorded  to  the  accident  of  birth.     Have  wealth  and  talents 
shown  themselves  to  be  worthier  objects  of  deference?  Are  they  found 
to  be  more  frequently  united  with  that  moral  elevation  to  which  we 
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all  desire  to  pay  our  chief  respect  ?  A  plutocracy  we  may  take  to  be 
an  admitted  evil,  embodying  the  self-indulgence  which  is  the  weak- 
ness of  an  aristocracy  without  the  sense  of  responsibility  which  ought 
to  be  its  strength.  And  surely  we  are  introducing  a  still  worse  ele- 
ment into  our  reconstructed  society  if  we  erect  poets  or  dramatists 
into  the  heads  of  factions,  each  with  his  band  of  janissaries,  who 
salute  him  in  newspaper  or  theatre  with  preconcerted  applause. 
There  is  no  surer  way  of  ruining  a  man  than  to  thrust  upon  him  a 
counterfeit  greatness,  and  he  who  would  play  the  part  of  Napoleon 
in  the  republic  of  letters  can  suffer  no  evil  so  disastrous  as  his  own 
success. 

In  what  terms  an  offended  potentate  can  resent  impartial  opinion 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  lines,  among  the  most  forcible 
which  M.  Hugo  has  ever  written,  and  whose  application  is  fixed,  by 
an  ingenuity  of  insult,  upon  one  of  the  most  just  and  scrupulous 
critics  whom  France  has  known  : — 

Jeune  homme,  ce  me'chant  fait  une  lache  guerre. 

Ton  indignation  ne  l'6pouvante  guere. 

Crois-moi  done,  laisse  en  paix,  jeune  homme  au  noble  coeur, 

Ce  Zoi'le  a  1'oeil  faux,  ce  malheureux  moqueur. 

Ton  me"pris  ?  mais  c'est  1'air  qu'il  respire.     Ta  kaine  ? 

La  haine  est  son  odeur,  sa  sueur,  son  haleine. 

II  salt  qu'il  peut  souiller  sans  peur  les  noms  fameux, 

Et  que  pour  qu'on  le  touche  il  est  trop  venimeux. 

II  ne  craint  rien  :  pareil  au  champignon  difforme 

Pousse"  dans  une  nuit  au  pied  d'un  chene  e"norme, 

Qui  laisse  les  chevreaux  autour  de  lui  paissant 

Essayer  leur  dent  folle  a  1'arbuste  innocent ; 

Sachant  qu'il  porte  en  lui  des  vengeances  trop  sures, 

Tout  gonfle  de  poison  il  attend  les  morsures. 

Literature  has  few  expressions  of  rage  and  hatred  more  concen- 
trated than  this.  But  worse  remains.  Self  is  an  idol  to  which  a 
man  must  sacrifice  not  only  his  critics  but  his  deities,  and  not  only  the 
present  but  the  past.  Eetrospective  jealousy  knows  no  limitations. 
As  M.  Hugo  has  advanced  in  his  self-worship,  the  objects  of  his 
reverence  have  become  fewer  and  fewer,  and  those  noble  admirations 
which  make  the  very  substance  of  our  spiritual  being  have  dropped 
one  by  one  from  his  soul.  In  most  cases  his  judgments  are  worth 
noticing  only  as  illustrating  his  own  moral  decline.  That  M.  Hugo, 
after  admiring  Virgil,  should  postpone  Virgil  to  Juvenal  (because  he 
can  more  easily  pretend  that  he  was  once  Juvenal  himself),  matters 
little  to  any  one  except  M.  Hugo.  But  when  his  faint  praise  falls 
upon  authors  who,  though  superior,  are  comparable  to  himself — when 
Eacine  and  Corneille,  for  instance,  are  indicated  as  the  mere  fore- 
runners of  the  author  of  Cromwell  and  Ruy  Bias — a  more  serious 
protest  is  needed.  I  am  no  blind  admirer  of  the  great  French 
tragedians.  No  English  critic  is  likely  to  overlook  their  obvious 
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faults  and  limitations.  But  I  surely  still  have  the  best  French  judg- 
ments with  me  in  believing  that  the  moral  world  in  which  those 
classical  poets  have  their  being  is  one  of  such  refinement  and  loftiness 
as  M.  Hugo  has  never  known.  How  crude,  how  strained,  in  a  word 
how  melodramatic,  are  the  ethical  struggles  and  triumphs  of  his 
Marion,  his  Tisbe,  his  Hernani,  compared  with  Racine's  gentle  mag- 
nanimities, and  pure  compassions,  and  cadences  of  delicate  distress  ! 
We  might  as  well  compare  a  picture  by  Dore  or  "Wiertz  to  a  picture 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  And  Corneille's  strain  is  in  a  still  higher 
mood.  No  other  French  dramatist  has  written  a  play  '  beau  comme 
le  Cid,'  because  no  other  French  dramatist  has  had  a  nature  like 
Corneille's — a  nature  grave,  reserved,  and  solitary,  but  cherishing  as 
it  were  a  hidden  fervency  and  a  secret  habit  of  honour,  and  finding 
at  last  its  longed-for  outlet  in  that  ringing  tale  of  chivalry  and  war,  of 
the  ecstasies  of  heroic  passion  and  the  counterchange  of  love  and  death. 

The  society  in  which  these  men's  genius  was  fostered  may  have 
been  artificial,  transitory,  unjust.  It  may  have  been  based  upon  the 
slavery  of  the  Commons  of  France.  But  it  contained  within  it 
certain  ideals  which  France  has  lost  and  hardly  has  regained.  A 
truer  religion,  a  sounder  polity,  than  Catholicism  and  Divine  Right, 
may  yet  enlighten  the  eyes  of  French  singers  with  a  wider  vision  than 
of  old.  But  M.  Hugo  is  '  singing  before  sunrise,'  and  his  horizon  is 
lit  rather  with  some  shifting  radiance  of  the  northern  lights  than 
with  a  steady  promise  of  the  day. 

Let  us  attempt  to  give  distinctness  to  our  mingled  judgment  of 
M.  Hugo's  character  and  powers,  first  by  a  short  examination  of  the 
literary  form  of  his  poems,  dramas,  and  romances  ;  and  then  by  con 
sidering  his  political  career,  his  personal  emotions  as  revealed  to  us 
in  his  works,  and,  lastly,  his  position  with  regard  to  the  profoundest 
problems  which  affect  mankind. 

I. 

The  literary  form  in  which  M.  Hugo's  work,  and  especially  his 
poetry,  has  been  cast,  presents  much  of  interest.  For  we  may  take 
him  as  the  leading  representative  of  the  romantic  school  so  conspicu- 
ous in  France  during  the  first  half  of  this  century.  And  this  school, 
beginning  with  wide  pretensions,  has  ended,  like  some  other  revolu- 
tions in  cognate  arts,  in  little  more  than  an  improvement  in  technical 
procedure.  Those  reforms  alone  are  permanent  which  are  based  on 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and  it  was  to  French 
versification  that  the  Romanticists  gave  their  most  serious  attention. 
Their  professed  study  of  the  history  and  literature  of  other  countries 
was  seldom  much  more  than  a  search  for  sensational  incidents  or 
novel  themes  for  declamation.  But  their  mastery  of  old  French 
poetry  led  to  a  real  re-discovery  of  disused  metrical  effects,  and  a  real 
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invention  of  new  ones.  And  it  is  in  these  matters  that  M.  Hugo  was 
most  truly  the  heir  of  this  literary  revolution ;  his  naturally  fine  ear 
was  taught  and  stimulated  by  the  technical  discussions  which  sur- 
rounded his  early  years. 

It  is  worth  while  to  dwell  in  some  detail  upon  the  improvements 
in  versification  which  M.  Hugo  has  successfully  adopted,  and  of 
which  he  is  in  some  degree  himself  the  author.  These  improvements 
consist  mainly  in  an  increased  richness  of  rhyme  and  an  increased 
variety  of  rhythm. 

First  as  to  rhyme.  Frenchmen,  as  we  know,  designate  as  poor 
rhymes  most  of  such  rhymes  as  English  verse  allows — namely,  collo- 
cations of  similar  syllables  beginning  with  different  consonants,  as 
page  and  rage,  nuit  and  instruit.  They  give  the  name  of  rich  rhymes 
to  collocations  of  similar  syllables  beginning  with  the  same  con- 
sonant, as  eperdument  and  firmament,  vile  and  ville,  which  in 
English  would  not  count  as  rhymes  at  all.  This  difference  of  taste 
seems  partly  to  depend  on  the  more  intimate  liaison  existing  in 
French  pronunciation  between  the  consonant  and  the  syllable  which 
follows  it — which  syllable  will  often  consist  of  a  vowel  sound  very 
rapidly  pronounced,  like  the  terminations  in  the  accented  e,  or  very 
indeterminately  pronounced,  like  the  nasal  terminations  in  m  and  n. 
If  the  consonant,  which  gives  the  whole  character  to  terminations 
like  these,  differs  in  the  two  rhyming  lines,  there  seems  to  be  hardly 
enough  substance  left  in  the  rhyme  to  satisfy  the  ear's  desire  for  a 
recurring  sound.  This  view  is  illustrated  by  such  English  rhymes  as 
alone  and  flown,  where  an  additional  richness  seems  sometimes  gained 
from  the  presence  of  the  I  in  both  the  rhyming  syllables.  Mr. 
Swinburne  affords  a  brilliant  instance  of  this  wealth  of  assonance  in 
the  following  lines  : — 

As  scornful  Day  represses 
Night's  void  and  vain  caresses, 
And  from  her  duskier  tresses 
Unwinds  the  gold  of  his  ; 

where  the  persistence  of  the  r  sound  gives  to  the  stanza  a  cumu- 
lative force  which  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  attained.  This 
so-called  richness  of  rhymes  is  found  in  M.  Hugo's  poems  in  wonder- 
ful profusion.  In  a  page  of  his  taken  at  random,  I  find  eleven  rich 
rhymes  to  three  poor  ones ;  in  a  page  of  Racine  taken  at  random, 
seven  rich  rhymes  and  seven  poor  ones.  A  difference  like  this 
implies  a  wonderful  command  over  language.  But  this  is  not  all. 
A  rhyme,  to  give  the  greatest  pleasure,  should  seem  fortunately 
accidental;  it  must  not  depend  too  visibly  upon  a  similarity  of 
grammatical  termination.  Thus  in  English  the  words  me  and  sea 
make  a  more  satisfactory  rhyme  than  me  and  thee,  because  we  feel 
that  me  and  thee  are  words  formed  in  the  same  way,  and  that  the 
poet  is  taking  advantage  of  a  coincidence  which  contains  no  element 
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of  surprise.  Arrow  and  narrow  make  a  better  rhyme  than  salvation 
and  condemnation.,  because  in  the  latter  pair  of  words  we  feel  that  a 
Latin  termination  supplies  a  consonance  ready-made,  and  dwelling, 
so  to  speak,  not  in  the  essence  of  the  words,  but  in  their  uninteresting 
accretion  of  final  syllables.  These  considerations  are  still  more  im- 
portant in  French,  where  many  large  classes  of  words  exist  which 
have  the  same  final  syllables.  I  have  not  space  for  examples,  but 
the  most  cursory  comparison  of  M.  Hugo  with  (for  instance)  Eacine 
will  show  the  admirable  ingenuity  of  the  romantic  poet  in  this 
respect.  It  is  strange  indeed  that,  after  the  way  in  which  the 
French  and  English  tongues  have  been  ransacked  for  centuries  past, 
M.  Hugo  and  Mr.  Swinburne  should  have  been  able  to  introduce  new 
rhymes  by  dozens,  and  not  merely  grotesque  rhymes,  which  are  easy 
to  multiply,  but  rhymes  which  can  be  used  in  lofty  poetry.  M. 
Hugo's  prodigious  wealth  of  vocabulary,  manifest  throughout  his 
works  in  many  ways,  is  in  nothing  more  manifest  than  in  this. 

The  question  of  metre  is  a  much  more  complex  one.  Some  attempt 
at  explanation  must  be  made,  though  the  subject  can  only  be  treated 
here  in  the  broadest  and  most  elementary  manner.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, then,  we  know  that  among  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  accent 
and  quantity  both  existed,  but  the  structure  of  classical  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry  was  determined  almost  entirely  by  quantity,  a  certain 
number  of  long  and  short  syllables,  in  one  of  certain  arrangements, 
being  needed  to  make  up  a  verse.  The  poetry  of  modern  Europe  is 
for  the  most  part  formed  on  this  model,  with  the  substitution  of 
accent  for  quantity ;  that  is  to  say,  the  definite  arrangement  of  feet 
is  retained,  but  accented  syllables  fill  the  places  formerly  occupied 
by  long  ones.  In  modern  English  poetry  there  is  always  a  definite 
skeleton  of  metre,  containing  a  definite  number  of  accents,  from 
which  the  lines  may  somewhat  vary,  but  to  which  they  always  tend 
to  recur.  We  can  never  be  in  doubt,  for  instance,  as  to  whether  an 
English  poem  is  written  in  iambic  or  anapsestic  rhythm,  that  is  to 
say,  whether  the  accent  normally  falls  on  every  second  or  on  every 
third  syllable.  A  definite  metrical  structure,  however,  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  poetry.  Its  absence  has  been  supplied,  for  ex- 
ample, by  antithesis  among  the  Hebrews,  by  alliteration  among  the 
early  English.  And  the  trouveres  of  northern  France,  from  whom, 
rather  than  from  the  more  Latinised  troubadours  of  the  south,  French 
poetry  mainly  descends,  seem  to  have  gradually  acquiesced  in  a  still 
simpler  scheme  of  poetical  requirements.  Many  of  them  thought  it 
enough  to  divide  their  words  into  rhyming  lines  containing  an  equal 
number  of  syllables,  though  not  necessarily  an  equal  number 
of  accents.  Perhaps  this  course  was  suggested  to  them  by  an 
unusual  difficulty  which  French  accentuation  presents  to  the  poet. 
The  tendency,  common  to  all  the  Eomance  languages,  to  drop  the 
syllables  which  succeed  the  accented  syllable  has  been  carried  to  its 
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extreme  in  France.  For  in  the  French  tongue  the  accent  always  falls 
on  the  last  syllable  of  a  word,  except  when  that  syllable  has  a  mute  e 
for  its  only  vowel,  when  the  accent  falls  on  the  syllable  before  it. 

This  uniformity  of  accentuation  makes  any  regular  metre 
more  difficult  to  manage,  as  (neglecting  the  mute  e)  a  word  must 
end  wherever  an  accent  is  wanted.  It  is  perhaps  mainly  from  this 
cause  that  it  has  come  to  pass  that  in  a  line  of  French  poetry 
(unless  specially  written  for  music)  the  thiog  which  in  English 
poetry  is  fixed — namely,  the  number  of  accents — is  variable,  and 
the  thing  which  in  English  is  variable — namely,  the  number  of 
syllables — is  fixed.  There  is  no  normal  arrangement  of  feet  to 
which  a  French  alexandrine  tends  to  recur.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
that  there  should  be  an  accent  (and  consequently  the  end  of  a  word) 
in  the  sixth  place,  and  again  in  the  twelfth  place,  at  the  end  of  the 
line.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  try  to  read  French  alexandrines 
as  if  they  were  to  be  referred  to  an  iambic  type.  The  number  of 
accented  syllables  in  a  French  alexandrine  varies,  and  their  position 
varies  also.  Sometimes  the  line  has  no  marked  accents  except  in  the 
sixth  and  twelfth  places ;  sometimes  it  has  a  marked  iambic  cha- 
racter, sometimes  an  anapaestic  character.  Oftenest,  perhaps,  it  is  a 
loose  arrangement  of  anapaests  interspersed  with  iambi.  Take  this 
couplet  as  an  example : 

Sacha'nt  qu'il  po'rte  en  lui'  des  vengea'nces  trop  su'res, 
Tout  gonfle"'  de  poiso'n  il  atten'd  les  morsu'res. 

The  first  of  these  lines  begins  in  an  iambic  rhythm,  and  ends  in  an 
anapaestic  rhythm.  The  second  line  is  anapaestic  throughout. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  develope  this  theme.  The 
important  point  to  notice  is  the  latitude  which  is  thus  given  to  the 
poet.  The  structure  of  the  verse  neither  much  confines  nor  much 
assists  him ;  whatever  metrical  charm  it  is  to  have  he  must  himself 
supply.  And  it  is  the  great  glory  of  M.  Hugo  that  he  has  supplied 
this  charm  in  such  variety — has  so  far  surpassed  the  elder  poets  in 
the  number  and  complexity  of  his  metrical  effects  both  in  lyric,  epic, 
and  dramatic  verse. 

There  is  indeed  one  point  for  which  he  is  often  praised,  but  in 
which  his  success  is  less  complete  than  at  first  sight  appears.  He  has 
taken  great  pains  to  avoid  the  chevilles,  or  otiose  adjectives,  &c., 
introduced  by  the  tragedians  at  the  ends  of  lines  in  order  to  secure  a 
rhyme.  But  the  exigencies  of  rhyme  have  forced  him  often  to 
introduce  half  a  line  or  a  whole  line  which  looks  as  if  it  had  a 
meaning  of  its  own,  but  proves  on  examination  to  be  no  better  than 
a  pretentious  cheville.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  well-known 
•couplet : 

Oe  siecle  avait  deux  ans ;  Home  remplaf  ait  Sparte, 
Deja  Napoleon  per^ait  sous  Bonaparte. 
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Here  the  words  '  Kome  remplacait  Sparte '  have  a  faux  air  of 
epigram.  But  when  we  discover  that  all  they  mean  is  that  the 
extremely  slight  resemblance  of  Paris  to  Sparta  in  1793  was  suc- 
ceeded by  its  still  slighter  resemblance  to  Kome  in  1802,  and  that 
the  word  '  Sparte  '  has  been  dragged  in  at  any  cost  for  the  rhyme's 
sake,  we  feel  that  a  cheville,  like  some  other  concessions  to  the 
intractable  nature  of  things,  is  least  offensive  when  it  asks  for  no 
admiration. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Hugo's  use  of  enjambement — the  inter- 
lacing of  one  line  with  the  next — which  the  tragedians  avoid,  and 
his  habitual  use  of  the  mot  propre,  or  really  descriptive  word,  instead 
of  the  insipid  paraphrases  once  in  fashion,  are  conspicuous  instances 
of  the  skill  with  which  he  has  extended  the  conventional  limits  of 
versification.  And  this  extension  was  much  needed  in  France.  Few 
nations  have  had  to  contend  with  a  language  less  poetically  flexible, 
a  syntax  more  infertile,  a  vocabulary  more  confined.  And  few 
nations  have  laid  upon  themselves  laws  of  poetical  dignity  so  rigorous 
and  arbitrary — laws  imposed  not  by  rhythmical  instinct,  but  by  a 
tyrannical  spirit  of  symmetry  and  pomp  ;  laws  whose  fulfilment  could 
bring  little  pleasure,  while  their  infraction  was  punished  with  a 
bitterness  of  censure  such  as  in  most  countries  is  kept  for  moral 
faults  alone. 

The  changes  adopted  by  M.  Hugo,  therefore,  have  been  almost 
wholly  advantageous.  Where  it  was  well  to  make  the  old  rules  more 
stringent,  as  in  the  case  of  rhymes,  he  has  done  so  ;  where  it  was  well 
to  relax  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  enjambement,  he  has  relaxed  them  ; 
where  a  wholly  new  life  and  variety  were  needed — namely,  in  the 
rhythmical  structure  of  the  three  main  classes  of  poetry — he  has 
infused  that  life.  He  has  revived  what  was  good  in  early  French 
poetry,  and  has  added  new  artifices  of  his  own.  And  he  has  outlived 
the  opposition  to  his  innovations,  and  is  now  himself  an  accepted 
model  of  French  versification. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  M.  Hugo  is  the  only  modern  French 
poet  who  has  achieved  results  of  this  kind.  The  works  of  Lamartine 
and  De  Musset,  for  instance,  contain  examples  of  metrical  charm 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  surpass.  But  M.  Hugo  covers  more 
ground  than  they.  His  works  form  an  unfailing  repertory  both  of 
metrical  and  of  rhetorical  artifices ;  and  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say 
that  he  has  shown  a  more  complete  command  over  the  resources  of 
the  French  language  than  any  previous  author. 

If  we  are  asked  to  what  rank  among  French  poets  M.  Hugo  is 
entitled  by  his  possession  of  this  unique  power  over  the  vehicle  of 
poetry,  we  find  it  hard  to  reply.  The  analogy  of  Mr.  Swinburne  at 
once  occurs.  Most  persons  who  take  this  kind  of  virtuoso  interest 
in  language  and  metre  will  probably  consider  that  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  shown  a  power  of  handling  the  English  tongue  which  no  other 
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poet  has  ever  surpassed.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  in  M.  Hugo,  as  well 
as  in  the  English  poet,  there  is  something  of  that  unreality  which,  as  it 
has  been  well  said,  makes  it  necessary  for  the  reader  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
most  impassioned  poems  to  contribute  the  sincerity  of  feeling  himself. 
And  if  in  M.  Hugo  there  is  sometimes  a  greater  weight  and  force — 
if  Les  Chdtiments  is  on  the  whole  a  stronger  book  than  Songs  before 
Sunrise,  yet  there  is  surely  nothing  in  M,  Hugo  to  equal  Mr. 
Swinburne's  highest  flights — no  elevation  like  that  of  the  lines 
Super  Flumina  Babylonis,  which  show  us  once  more  with  what 
a  glory  of  inspiration  a  great  poet  can  praise  a  great  hero.  The 
poetical  superiority  of  the  English  language  to  the  French  tells 
both  ways  in  this  comparison.  On  the  one  hand,  the  lack  of 
richness,  majesty,  and  glamour  in  the  French  tongue  will  some- 
times seem  to  leave  M.  Hugo's  best  poetical  artifices  naked,  as  it 
were,  before  our  eyes — will  make  us  think  in  half-disgust  that  this, 
after  all,  is  what  poetry  as  poetry  comes  to.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
very  jejuneness  of  the  language  fits  it  for  the  production  of  a  peculiar 
class  of  effects — effects  of  crystalline  clearness  and  triumphant  sim- 
plicity, which  give  us  perhaps  a  more  magical  sense  of  art  which  has 
concealed  its  art  than  any  English  versification  can  offer.  But  I 
must  content  myself  with  indicating  this  parallel,  without  attempting 
to  adjudge  a  poetic  rank  which  must  depend  so  largely  upon  what 
it  is  with  which  the  reader  desires  that  poetry  should  supply  him. 

That  potency  of  imagination  in  M.  Hugo  to  which  I  have  already 
referred — his  power  of  projecting  himself,  as  it  were,  into  some 
strange  and  strong  situation  with  all  his  ordinary  intellectual  re- 
sources still  about  him — is  of  course  visible  not  only  in  his  poems, 
but  in  his  plays  and  romances.  These,  however,  are  so  familiar  to 
English  readers,  and  have  received  such  ample  appreciation,  that  I 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  them  at  length,  especially  since  they  seem 
to  me  to  constitute  rather  the  outworks  than  the  central  citadel  of 
their  author's  fame.  For  the  imaginative  realisation  which  is  so 
admirable  in  certain  crowning  moments  of  these  stories  has  hardly 
been  extended  to  their  general  conduct  or  their  inner  consistency. 
And  an  historical  novel  can  hardly  be  quite  satisfactory  unless  it  be, 
like  Scott's,  the  outcome  of  a  life  which  has  identified  itself  from 
childhood  with  the  scene,  and  almost  with  the  age,  described.  At 
the  least  it  ought,  like  Romola,  to  be  the  flower  which  blossoms 
from  a  study  as  accurate  and  profound  as  would  be  needed  for  an 
independent  history.  In  the  picture  in  Les  Miserables  of  Paris  early 
in  this  century,  M.  Hugo's  art  fulfils  these  conditions.  But  when  he 
describes  scenes  or  places  more  remote,  he  rapidly  loses  .verisimili- 
tude, till  L1  Horn/me  qui  rit,  the  scene  of  which  professes  to  be  laid  in 
Queen  Anne's  England,  would  have  won  more  credence  if  it  had 
been  given  out  as  an  episode  occurring  in  the  island  of  Barataria. 

The  interest,  therefore,  of  these  romances  is  in  great  measure  in- 
dependent of  their  historical  framework.     It  is  the  interest  which  we 
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feel  in  seeing  life  treated  by  a  man  who  can  deal  with  emotion  in  large 
masses  and  move  freely  among  great  ideas.  The  literary  artifices  em- 
ployed may  be  sometimes  unworthy  of  high  art.  We  may  be  often  re- 
minded of  the  crude  touches  by  which  Dickens,  or  certain  authors 
much  inferior  to  Dickens,  produce  their  powerful  general  effects. 
But  at  any  rate  the  effect  is  produced,  and  Esmeralda,  Bishop  Myriel, 
Fantine,  Valjean,  Grilliatt,  Gravroche  have  entered  definitively  into 
that  gallery  of  strongly  realised  characters  whose  substantive  exis- 
tence seems  almost  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  'permanent  possi- 
bilities of  sensation '  which  their  names  evoke  in  our  hearts. 

M.  Hugo's  dramas,  again,  exhibit  his  strong  and  his  weak  points  in 
a  concentrated  form.  His  mastery  over  rhythm  and  rhyme,  his  wealth 
of  declamation  and  epigram,  are  seen  at  their  best  in  Hernani  and 
Le  Roi  s 'amuse ;  and  his  instinct  for  all  that  is  stirring,  grandiose, 
and  emphatic  in  human  affairs,  aids  him  in  the  presentation  of  scenic 
effects  and  the  conduct  of  rapid  action.  The  more  must  we  regret 
to  find  that  these  striking  dramas  contain,  one  may  almost  say,  no 
truth  whatever  ;  neither  truth  to  history  nor  truth  to  nature.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  analyse  the  plot  of  each  play.  A  glance  at 
Cromwell  or  Marie  Tudor  will  be  enough  to  show  an  English  reader 
that  M.  Hugo  can  hardly  have  made  any  serious  attempt  to  maintain 
historical  probability.  But  the  unreality  of  the  personages  in  them- 
selves is  still  more  disappointing,  as  being  in  such  direct  opposition 
to  the  precepts  of  M.  Hugo's  own  school.  Racine  and  Corneille 
create,  for  the  most  part,  characters  which  are  typical  rather  than 
individual.  A  few  leading  qualities  are  given,  and  the  action  of  cir- 
cumstances is  made  to  illustrate  these  qualities  in  a  simple  and 
massive  manner,  with  no  attempt  to  place  before  us,  as  Shake- 
speare does,  a  living  personage  conceived  from  within,  and  presenting 
a  personality  in  itself  indefinable,  but  capable  of  holding  together  a 
complex  web  of  mental  and  moral  characteristics.  But  the  Romanti- 
cists professed  to  imitate  Shakespeare  rather  than  Racine  in  this  respect ; 
and  the  modern  school  of  French  drama  has  produced  many  realistic 
and  many  delicate  sketches.  M.  Hugo  claims  more  loudly  than 
any  one  that  it  is  thus  that  he  understands  drama ;  but  the  very  words 
in  which  he  describes  his  way  of  going  to  work  are  enough  to  explain 
its  comparative  failure. 

Eh.  bien !  qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  Lucrezia  Borgia?  Prenez  la  difformite"  morale 
la  plus  hideuse,  la  plus  repoussaute,  la  plus  complete  ;  .  .  .  et  maintenant  melez  a 
toute  cette  difformite"  morale  un  sentiment  pur,  le  plus  pur  que  la  femme  puisse 
e"prouver,  le  sentiment  maternel ;  dans  votre  monstre  mettez  tine  mere ;  et  le 
monstre  inte"ressera ;  et  le  monstre  fera  pleurer,  et  cette  creature  qui  faisait  peur 
fera  pitie",  et  cette  ame  difforme  deviendra  presque  belle  a  vos  yeux.  Ainsi,  la 
paternite  sanctifiant  la  difformite  physique,  voila  Le  Roi  s'ttmuse ;  la  'maternite 
purifiant  la  difformite  morale,  voila  Lucrcce  Borgia. 

This  system  of  predetermined  paradox,  of  embodied  antithesis,  is 
surely  not  likely  to  produce  figures  which  will  seem  to  live  before  us. 
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Imagination  is  thrown  away  when  it  devotes  itself  to  imagining 
what  is  so  grotesquely  impossible.  How  differently  does  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  clothe  itself  in  fiction !  Take,  for 
instance,  the  way  in  which  the  fraternal  affection  between  Tom  and 
Maggie  Tulliver  is  treated  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  ;  its  half-animal 
growth,  its  dumb  persistence,  its  misunderstandings  and  repulsions, 
and  then  its  momentary  self-revelation  in  the  ecstasy  of  death. 
These  primary  emotions  are  not  simply  spells  to  conjure  by,  magical 
ingredients  which  we  can  throw  into  the  cauldron  of  human  passions 
and  change  it  in  a  moment  from  blood-red  to  sky-blue.  They  are  the 
simple  impulses  of  complex  action;  they  are  lifelong  forces  which 
modify  the  character  as  a  partial  access  to  light  modifies  the  growth 
of  a  tree. 

No  doubt  it  is  difficult  to  imply  all  this  within  the  narrow  limits 
and  amid  the  thronging  incidents  of  a  play ;  difficult  to  paint  an 
emotional  history  which  shall  be  catastrophic  without  being  discon- 
tinuous. M.  Hugo's  catastrophes  are  too  apt  to  snap  the  thread  of 
his  story.  Triboulet  as  a  spiteful  court  fool  is  despicable ;  Triboulet 
as  an  injured  father  is  almost  sublime;  but  there  is  little  more  con- 
nection between  his  speeches  in  the  two  characters  than  is  involved 
in  the  appearance  of  the  same  name  at  their  head.  The  want  of  any 
real  conception  of  the  interaction  of  human  beings  upon  each  other 
is  felt  throughout.  The  most  potent  genius  cannot  create  other 
personalities  wholly  out  of  its  own  :  the  greatest  like  the  least  of  us, 
if  he  would  understand  his  fellows,  needs  laborious  observation, 
patient  analysis,  and,  above  all,  that  power  of  sympathy  which  steals 
like  daylight  into  the  heart's  hidden  chambers  in  whose  lock  no  key 
will  turn. 

It  is  the  want  of  knowledge,  the  want  of  truth,  which  has  left 
M.  Hugo  no  '  reincarnation  of  Shakespeare,'  but  only  the  most  magni- 
ficent of  melodramatists. 

The  want  of  truth  !  It  is  hardly  credible  how  this  moral  defect, 
this  reckless  indifference  to  accuracy  of  assertion,  has  infected  M. 
Hugo's  works.  We  could  forgive  an  absence  both  of  the  historical 
and  the  scientific  instinct,  if  our  author  at  least  took  care  to  be 
correct  in  details.  We  could  forgive  carelessness  in  details  if  a  true 
instinct  for  history  or  for  science  determined  the  general  effect.  But 
too  often  all  is  wrong  together,  and,  worse  still,  this  quagmire  of 
falsity  is  surrounded  with  placards  emphatically  announcing  that 
every  inch  of  the  ground  is  firm. 

I  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  space  to  go  through  the 
hundredth  part  of  M.  Hugo's  blunders.  Nihil  tetigit  quod  non 
confuderit.  Engineers  and  physicists  will  explain  the  absurdity  of 
the  engineering  and  the  physics  which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of 
Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer.  Men  familiar  with  the  languages  of 
Brittany  and  of  Guernsey  have  shown  how  M.  Hugo  has  transferred 
dozens  of  words  from  a  Guernsey  dictionary  to  put  into  the  mouths 
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of  Breton  peasants.  Men  who  know  the  slang  and  the  ruffians  of 
Paris  will  bear  witness  to  the  gratuitous  arrogance  of  his  pretentions 
to  this  unsavoury  lore,  in  which  he  is,  as  compared  with  G-abori  au  or 
Zola,  as  a  child  to  a  professor.  We  can  all  judge  of  his  etymology  of 
the  name  of  that  famous  Scotch  '  headland,'  '  The  First  of  the  Fourth.' 
We  can  all  estimate  the  verisimilitude  of  the  tale  of  the  fortunes  of 
that  great  peer,  Lord  Linnaeus  Clancharlie,  a  voluntary  exile  from 
his  truly  British  country-seats  of  Hell-kerters,  Homble,  and  Grum- 
draith.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  take  M.  Hugo's  word  for  it,  he  knows  more 
about  every  country  in  Europe  than"  the  natives  themselves.  '  II  est 
bien  entendu,'  he  says  in  a  note  to  Ruy  Bias,  on  which  M.  Planche's 
sarcasm  has  fixed,  '  il  est  bien  entendu  que  dans  Kuy  Bias,  comme 
dans  tous  les  ouvrages  precedents  de  1'auteur,  tous  les  details  d' erudi- 
tion sont  scrupuleusement  exacts.'  Methinks  M.  Hugo  doth  protest 
too  much.  For  in  support  of  his  assertion  that  he  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  language,  literature,  and  secret  history  of  Spain, 
he  deigns  only  to  furnish  us  with  an  explanation  of  the  word 
Almojarifazgo.  Almojarifazgo !  One  is  tempted  to  embark  upon 
a  '  key  to  all  mythologies,'  on  the  strength  of  a  sound  acquaintance 
with  the  etymology  of  Abracadabra. 

There  is  one  subject — his  own  Notre-Dame — on  which  we  might 
have  trusted  that  M.  Hugo  would  have  been  safe  from  attack.  But 
when  we  come  on  a  description  of  this  sanctuary  as  consisting  of 
'deux  tours  de  granit  faites  par  Charlemagne'  our  confidence  vanishes 
with  great  suddenness.  For  it  is  certain  that  there  is  not  an  ounce 
of  granite  in  the  towers  of  Notre-Dame,  and  that  Charlemagne  had 
just  as  much  to  do  with  building  them  as  Caligula. 

It  is  of  course  on  the  moral  side  that  these  inaccuracies  are  most 
important.  There  is  no  question  as  to  M.  Hugo's  powers  of  acquisi- 
tion, comprehension,  memory.  He  might  easily  have  become  a  real 
savant,  a  real  historian,  if  he  had  given  to  other  subjects  the  same 
kind  of  attention  which  he  has  given  to  versification  and  grammar, 
if  he  had  cared  as  much  for  what  he  said  as  for  the  style  in  which  he 
said  it.  But  here  once  more  his  self-adoration  has  interfered.  It 
has  taught  him  that, he  is  supra  scientiam,  that  neither  Nature  nor 
History  can  possibly  have  any  secrets  hidden  from  him,  that  a  royal  road 
has  taken  him  to  the  very  source  and  fount  of  things.  And  when  he 
asserts  that  some  preposterous  misdescription  of  nature,  some  staring 
historical  blunder,  is  absolutely  correct,  we  must  not  think  that  he 
is  wilfully  trying  to  deceive  us.  We  must  remember  how  easy  a 
man  finds  it  to  forget  that  external  facts  have  any  existence  indepen- 
dent of  his  own  mind  ;  how  soon  the  philosopher's  ipse  diycit  becomes 
convincing  to  the  philosopher  himself. 

FJREDERIC  W.  H.  MYEES. 

[To  TJC  concluded.'} 
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THE  DEPRESSION  OF  TRADE. 

THE  prolonged  depression  of  trade  has  been  the  subject  of  bitter 
recrimination.  The  following  pages  will  be  written  with  the  desire 
of  promoting  more  cordial  relations  between  labour  and  capital. 

The  decline  has  been  more  marked  in  the  home  than  in  the 
foreign  trade,  and  it  has  been  greater  in  the  values  than  in  the  quan- 
tities of  our  exports.  The  most  important  items  in  our  export  trade 
are  the  cotton,  woollen,  iron,  and  steel  manufactures.  In  cotton 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  quantity  ;  in  woollen  yarn  an  increase  ; 
in  iron  and  steel  the  falling  away  in  value  is  considerable,  though 
the  quantity  exported  has  increased.  In  machinery  the  growth  has 
been  important  both  in  quantity  and  value. 

In  a  recent  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Griffen  has  given  a 
summary  of  the  changes  of  prices  in  the  cotton  and  if  on  trades 
between  1861  and  1877.  Having  minutely  and  elaborately  analysed 
the  variations  in  the  price  of  the  raw  materials,  and  the  finished 
products  of  the  textile  and  metallurgical  industries,  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  reduction  of  our  export  trade  since  1873  is  a 
reduction,  not  of  volume,  but  of  price.  If  the  prices  of  1873  had 
been  sustained,  the  falling  away  in  the  values  of  the  exports  of  enu- 
merated articles  of  British  and  Irish  produce  would  have  been  less 
than  a  million  sterling  on  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
millions  and  a  half. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  how  far  the  fall  in  price 
has  been  compensated  by  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  and 
wages.  In  any  case,  as  Mr.  Griffen  remarks,  the  fact  that  the  trade 
in  1877  was  not  greater  than  in  1873  '  amounts  to  a'real  retrogres- 
sion,' allowing  for  the  increase  of  population  in  the  interval.  The 
average  level  in  prices  is  lower  than  in  1861.  Employment  is 
scarce,  and  business  unprofitable.  The  effects  of  the  depression  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  classes  directly  engaged  in  productive  industry. 
It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  national  importance  to  ascertain,  and, 
if  possible,  remove,  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  melan- 
choly condition  of  affairs.  The  misfortunes  of  every  country  are 
felt  more  or  less  by  the  other  members  of  the  family  .of  nations. 
We  share,  by  an  international  participation,  in  the  happy  fortunes  of  a 
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thriving  people ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  look  on  un- 
moved when  a  neighbouring  territory  is  desolated  by  war,  or  its  re- 
sources are  shattered  by  commercial  disaster.  When,  therefore,  we 
seek  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  crisis  from  which  we  are  at  present 
suffering,  our  inquiry  must  be  extended  beyond  our  own  borders. 

Trade  with  India  has  been  prejudicially  affected  by  the  deprecia- 
tion of  silver.  This  revolution  is  due,  as  it  was  recently  stated  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  to  the  determination  of  France  and  Germany, 
the  one  with  sixty  millions  and  the  other  with  eighty  millions  of 
silver,  to  establish  a  gold  currency.  The  trade  with  India  and  China 
has  suffered  from  another  cause, — from  a  pernicious  system  of  long 
credits,  and  the  reckless  competition  for  business  on  the  part  of  dis- 
counting financial  and  banking  institutions.  The  recent  revelations 
in  connection  with  the  Glasgow  Bank  have  brought  to  light  abuses, 
which  have  long  prevailed,  and  have  been  widely  extended.  An 
almost  incredible  amount  of  over-trading  must  have  been  carried  on, 
when  the  representative  of  a  single  firm  admitted  that,  within  the 
space  of  some  ten  years,  his  losses  had  exceeded  2,000,000£. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  by  far  the  most  extensive  consumers  of  our  manufactured 
products.  The  vast  expenditure  caused  by  the  war  led  to  an  increase 
of  taxation,  and  to  the  imposition  of  prohibitory  tariffs  on  foreign 
importations.  The  sudden  exclusion  of  foreign  goods  had  the  effect 
of  raising  prices,  by  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  duties  imposed. 
The  issue  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  as  it  was  pointed  out 
by  the  late  Professor  Cairnes,  accelerated  powerfully  the  upward 
movement.  The  development  of  manufacturing  industry  was  artifi- 
cially stimulated  by  a  narrow  and  unwise  course  of  legislation. 
Railways  were  extended  beyond  the  requirements  of  traffic,  and  the 
productive  capacity  of  mills,  factories,  and  ironworks  was  multiplied 
tenfold.  The  dearness  of  labour  gave  a  renewed  impulse  to  the 
American  genius  for  the  invention  of  labour-saving  machinery,  the 
effect  being  to  aggravate  the  tendency  to  over-production,  which  had 
been  originated  by  other  causes. 

It  has  been  calculated  by  Mr.  Wells  that,  while  the  increase  in 
population  in  the  United  States  from  1860  to  1870  was  less  than 
twenty-three  per  cent.,  the  gain  in  the  product  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  during  the  same  period,  measured  in  kind,  was  fifty-two  per 
cent.,  or  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  gain  in  population. 

The  American  manufacturers,  with  all  their  skill  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  mechanical  for  manual  labour,  cannot  produce  as  cheaply, 
under  a  rigid  system  of  protection,  as  they  would  in  an  open  com- 
petition with  all  the  world.  They  may  revel  in  the  monopoly  of 
their  home  market,  but  they  cannot  compete  in  neutral  markets  with 
a  country  which  has  adopted  a  free-trade  policy.  When,  therefore, 
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the  home  consumption  falls  away,  a  collapse  ensues.  In  the  United 
States  the  power  of  production  had  been  increased  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  manufacturers  to  find  a 
market  for  their  goods,  even  if  the  former  demand  had  been  sustained. 
But  the  consumption  was  reduced  owing  to  the  rapid  fall  in  wages, 
and  the  diminished  incomes  of  holders  of  railway  and  other  securities. 
The  import  trade  was  suddenly  contracted  by  the  same  causes.  As- 
the  United  States  had  long  been  the  most  important  consumers  of 
British  goods,  our  exclusion  from  that  market,  by  the  combined 
operation  of  the  prohibitory  tariff  and  the  diminished  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  people,  was  a  grave,  and  it  has  thus  far 
proved  a  permanent,  disaster. 

If  we  turn  to  Germany,  we  find  our  trade  suffering  from  another 
foreign  commercial  crisis.  The  causes,  that  have  brought  about  the 
recent  financial  and  commercial  misfortunes  of  Germany,  have  been 
ably  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  by  M.  Wolowski.  The  sudden  acquisi- 
tion of  an  enormous  capital,  by  the  payment  of  the  war  indemnity 
exacted  from  France,  produced  an  effect  on  the  German  people,  which 
is  compared  by  M.  Wolowski  to  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  mirage 
in  a  thirsty  desert. 

Every  description  of  industrial  enterprise  was  undertaken  with 
rash  precipitation,  and  on  a  vast  scale.  The  agricultural  population 
gathered  into  the  great  cities,  causing  a  portentous  rise  in  rents  and 
in  the  cost  of  living.  The  working  classes  were  dazzled  by  the  sudden 
rise  of  wages  ;  they  lost  their  self-control,  and  became  self-indulgent 
and  extravagant.  The  landed  and  the  middle  classes  suffered  from  the 
general  increase  in  prices  and  the  cost  of  living,  and  they  too  sought 
for  compensation  in  wild  and  disastrous  speculations.  The  effects 
of  the  commercial  mania,  Avhich  followed  upon  the  military  triumphs 
in  France,  have  not  yet  disappeared  ;  and  although  our  trade  with 
Germany  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  in  other  quarters,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  its  volume  would  have  been  greatly  increased,  if  our 
customers  had  been  more  prosperous,  and  their  purchasing  power  had 
not  been  impaired  by  the  loss  of  large  sums  in  wild  and  unsuccessful 
adventures. 

The  same  spirit  of  speculation  was  carried  from  Germany  into 
Austria.  In  1870  and  the  three  ensuing  years  the  financial  resources 
of  the  country  were  committed  to  numerous  railway  and  other  un- 
dertakings, absorbing  all  the  available  capital,  involving  a  heavy  load 
of  debt  to  foreign  countries,  and  anticipating  by  a  generation  the 
legitimate  requirements  of  the  empire.  We  have  felt  the  con- 
sequences of  the  subsequent  and  inevitable  reaction  in  the  diminished 
purchases  of  our  Austro-Hungarian  customers. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  commercial  speculation  alone,  or  chiefly, 
that  the  commerce  of  Continental  Europe  has  been  reduced  to  its 
present  state  of  depression.  The  rivalries  of  military  despots,  the  de- 
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vastating  wars  which  they  have  waged,  and  the  bloated  armaments 
they  maintain  even  in  time  of  peace,  have  brought  a  larger  share  of 
ruin  in  their  train  than  all  the  errors  of  the  commercial  classes.  In 
the  armies  of  the  five  chief  European  Powers  more  than  two  millions  of 
men  are  permanently  under  arms,  and  the  annual  expenditure  on  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  the  so-called  civilised  world  exceeds  150,000,000?. 

Let  us  pass  from  foreign  countries  and  review  the  situation  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Here  we  have  suffered  from  the  waste  of  capital 
caused  by  over-production,  and  from  the  recklessness  with  which 
advances  have  been  made  to  bankrupt  States.  We  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  foreign  markets  by  an  impassable  barrier  of  tariffs  ;  at 
home  we  have  had  an  almost  unprecedented  succession  of  bad 
harvests. 

It  was  stated  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  his  recent  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  loss  on  a  bad  harvest,  such  as  we  had  in 
1875,  was  no  less  than  26,000,000?.  The  crops  were  equally  deficient 
in  the  two  succeeding  years,  causing  a  diminution  of  wealth  by 
80,000,000?. ;  and  this  succession  of  bad  harvests  was  accompanied 
for  the  first  time  by  extremely  low  prices.  The  fall  in  prices  in 
England  was  caused  by  the  increased  production  and  abnormal  de- 
preciation in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  in  America.  Their 
superabundant  harvest  led  to  a  heavy  export  movement,  and  the 
British  farmer  is  now  threatened  with  a  new  and  very  formidable 
competition  from  the  United  States.  He  will  be  called  upon  to  lead 
a  more  laborious  life.  There  must  be  less  supervision  and  more 
manual  labour.  The  occupier  of  land  and  his  family  must  work  as 
the  farmers  work  in  the  Western  States.  It  is  probable  that  holdings 
may  tend  to  diminish  within  limits  which  can  be  tilled  by  a  single 
family,  assisted  by  the  best  mechanical  appliances. 

Our  farmers  possess  an  incontestable  advantage  in  facility  of  access 
to  the  home  market,  but  a  reduction  of  rents  may  be  necessary. 

Consumers  generally  have  shared  in  the  misfortunes  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest.  During  three  years  (1875-6-7)  of  bad  harvests  we 
have  paid,  according  to  Mr.  Caird,  160,000,000?.  more  than  in  the 
three  preceding  years  for  the  purchase  of  food. 

We  need  not  go  beyond  the  returns  contained  in  the  '  Statistical 
Abstract '  for  evidence  to  show  that  our  productive  industry  has  been 
extended  with  reckless  haste.  It  was  quite  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  increase  in  the  exportation  of  British  produce  from 
199,586,000?.  in  1870  to  256,257,000?.  in  1872  could  be  permanently 
maintained. 

This  excessive  production  caused  a  glut  in  the  markets,  and 
rendered  labour  scarce  and  therefore  dear.  The  least  valuable  and 
efficient  workmen  could  command  employment  at  high  wages ;  and 
trades  unions  were  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation, 
and  to  impose  unreasonable  conditions  on  employers  of  labour. 
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In  their  opposition  to  the  system  of  piece-work,  and  in  giving  no 
encouragement  to  diligence  and  superior  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
workman,  trades  unions  are  wholly  in  the  wrong.  As  an  advocate  of 
liberal  wages  for  an  equivalent  in  work  faithfully  and  diligently 
wrought,  I  cannot  too  strongly  express  my  conviction  that  the  future  of 
British  industry  depends  upon  our  workmen  being  allowed  to  give  full 
scope  to  their  natural  energies.  If  their  native  vigour  be  repressed  by 
a  baneful  influence  from  without,  the  star  of  British  commerce  must 
soon  decline  behind  that  great  continent  in  the  West,  peopled  by  our 
own  descendants,  and  where  we  see  already  so  many  striking  evidences 
of  Grerman  and  Anglo-Saxon  energy  and  enterprise. 

The  subjugation  of  the  individual  to  the  arbitrary  authority  of 
a  guild  or  corporate  body  is  a  cherished  fallacy  of  the  workmen  of 
all  countries.  The  right  of  every  man  to  liberty  of  action,  to  be 
sovereign  over  himself,  is  absolute  and  inalienable.  In  Turgot's 
famous  preamble  to  the  edict  of  1776,  by  which  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
suppressed  the  guilds  and  monopolies  established  by  Colbert,  the 
freedom  of  labour  was  asserted  in  these  memorable  words  : — 

When  God  created  man,  a  being  with  many  wants,  and  compelled  to  labour 
for  his  livelihood,  he  gave  to  every  individual  the  right  to  labour  ;  and  that  right 
is  his  most  sacred  possession.  We  consider  that  it  is  the  first  duty  which  justice 
requires  us  to  discharge,  to  set  free  our  subjects  from  all  restrictions  imposed  on 
that  indefeasible  right  of  man — restrictions  which  deprive  industry  of  the  incen- 
tives derived  from  emulation,  and  render  talents  useless. 

The  report  of  the  recent  French  Commission  on  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  conclu'des  with  a  similar  declaration. 

I  have  pointed  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  trades  unions  in 
restraining  the  energy  of  our  workmen.  But  the  workmen  are  not 
solely  responsible  for  the  depression  of  trade.  Neither  in  the  cotton 
nor  in  the  iron  trades  can  it  be  alleged  that  the  action  of  the  opera- 
tives has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  present  collapse.  The  depres- 
sion in  the  cotton  trade  is  chiefly  due  to  over-production. 

The  growth  in  the  productive  capacity  of  our  cotton  mills  can  be 
most  accurately  gauged  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  spindles 
in  existence  at  successive  dates.  A  table  published  in  the  Statist 
gives  the  following  figures : — 


I860 

1877 

United  Kingdom  .  .  -'  .  '  :  , 
United  States  .  .  .  •  4, 
European  Continent 

29,000,000 
5,235,727 
13,250,000 
338,000 

39,500,000 
10,000,000 
19,603,000 
1,231,000 

Total  spindles  .... 

47,823,727 

70,334,000 

Tkese  figures  speak  for  themselves.     Within  the  last  seventeen  years 
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alone  they  show  an  augmentation  of  potential  producing  power  of 
over  50  per  cent. 

The  British  manufacturers  have  gone  far  beyond  their  rivals 
abroad  in  the  rashness  with  which  factories  have  been  multiplied. 
The  proportionate  increase  may  not  be  so  great  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  in  some  other  countries,  which  were  in  a  singularly 
backward  condition,  as  compared  with  ourselves ;  but,  if  we  take  the 
actual  as  distinguished  from  the  proportionate  increase,  we  find  that 
we  have  added  10,500,000,  while  Europe  and  the  United  States 
have  added  not  more  than  12,000,000  to  the  number  of  spindles 
in  operation  in  1860.  Our  new  spindles,  in  the  seventeen  years  from 
1860  to  1877,  are  more  numerous  than  all  the  spindles,  both  new 
and  old,  existing  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  condition  of  the  cotton  trade  is  discouraging,  the  depression 
in  the  iron  trade  is  even  more  serious.  As  in  the  case  of  cotton,  so 
in  the  iron  trade,  high  prices  led  to  excessive  production.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  demand  for  iron  is  not  capable  of  being  increased 
indefinitely,  however  low  the  price  may  fall.  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  general  use  of  steel  must  tend  to  still  further  limit  the  demand. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  as  producers  of  steel  at  moderate 
prices,  our  own  manufacturers  have  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign 
competition. 

The  fact  that  our  iron  masters  are  fellow-sufferers  with  the 
makers  of  iron  in  every  iron-making  country  is  a  poor  consolation  ; 
but  it  supplies  an  argument  in  answer  to  those  who  contend  that 
our  trade  has  been  ruined  by  the  high  price  of  British  as  compared 
with  Continental  labour.  Messrs.  Fallows,  in  their  latest  circular, 
state  that  '  labour  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  prices,  and  is  now 
lower  than  it  has  been  for  many  years  past.  Iron-workers'  wages 
have  been  reduced  52^-  per  cent,  since  1873.' 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  follow  up  in  more  ample  detail 
the  connection  between  the  rise  of  prices  and  the  rise  of  wages.  In 
order  of  time  it  will  be  found  that,  after  a  period  of  depression,  prices 
augment  in  more  rapid  ratio  than  wages;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  after  a  period  of  inflation,  the  fall  of  prices  is  more  rapid  than 
the  fall  in  wages. 

Prices,  like  wages,  are  determined  by  competition,  by  the  varying 
relation  between  the  demand  and  the  supply.  High  profits,  however, 
have  much  more  effect  than  high  wages  in  raising  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 'In  raising  the  price  of  commodities,  the  rise  of  wages 
operates,'  says  Adam  Smith,  '  in  the  same  manner  as  simple  interest 
does  in  the  accumulation  of  debt ;  the  rise  of  profit  operates  like 
compound  interest.  Our  merchants  and  master  manufacturers  com- 
plain much  of  the  bad  effects  of  high  wages  in  raising  the  prices,  and 
thereby  lessening  the  sale  of  their  goods  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
but  they  say  nothing  concerning  the  bad  effects  of  high  profits.  They 
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are  silent  with  regard  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  their  own  gains  : 
they  complain  only  of  those  of  other  people.' 

Mr.  Lowthian  Bell  has  traced  the  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  the 
raw  materials  and  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  iron  and  coal  trades  in 
the  United  States.  His  narrative  supplies  a  striking  instance  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  law  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith.  Upon  the 
imposition  of  prohibitory  duties  a  general  rise  of  prices  ensued,  and 
the  wages  of  miners  rose  very  considerably ;  but  the  increased 
amount  paid  in  respect  of  wages  constituted  a  small  proportion  of 
the  augmented  price,  which  the  consumer  was  required  to  pay  for 
coals.  Fabulous  profits  were  made  by  the  iron  manufacturers.  The 
profit  on  pig  iron  in  a  single  year  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  furnace  which  made  it. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  iron,  in  the  year 
1871  and  the  following  year,  both  preceded,  and  was  greater  in  pro- 
portion than,  the  advance  in  wages.  A  table  giving  the  prices  of  iron 
and  of  puddling  from  1863  down  to  the  present  time  has  been 
published  in  the  Statist.  It  shows  that  the  manufacture  of  iron  by 
the  processes  actually  in  use  yields  to  the  working  puddler  the  value  of 
one  ton  for  every  sixteen  tons  which  he  produces.  The  investigation 
established  another  deduction  which,  in  justice  to_the  workman,  it  is 
important  to  bring  into  view,  namely  this,  that  wages  at  the  present 
time  are  at  least  as  low  as  they  were  ten  years  ago.  In  1868,  when 
the  price  of  pig  iron  stood  at  61.  5s.  5d.  per  ton,  the  price  paid  for 
puddling  ranged  from  eight  shillings  to  six  shillings  per  ton.  In  1873 
the  price  advanced  to  13s.  3d. ;  in  1878,  when  the  price  of  iron  was 
61.  Os.  5d.,  the  price  paid  for  puddling  was  reduced  to  seven  shillings. 

In  the  coal  trade,  as  Mr.  Morley  has  pointed  out,  wages  went  up 
Is.  l^d.  per  ton,  while  the  price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  had  gone 
up  by  15s.  5d.  per  ton.  The  aggregate  increase  in  the  earnings  of 
the  colliers  was  calculated  at  15,000,000?. ;  the  increase  of  profits  in 
the  corresponding  period  amounted  to  60,000,000^. 

The  downward  movement  in  the  wages  of  miners,  from  the  in-  • 
flation  of  1873,  has  been  unprecedented,  both  in  extent  and  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  change.     In  a  recent  article  in  the  Times  we  read :  — 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  form  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  wages  of  coal  miners  have  been  reduced  all  round  since  the  trade  began  a 
downward  course;  but  the  aggregate  must  be  enormous.  Mr.  A.  Hewlett 
informed  the  Coal  Committee  of  1873  that  in  some  of  the  mines  under  his  charge 
during  April  of  that  year  one  man  was  making  24s.  Id.  per  day,  another  26s.  lOd. 
and  so  on.  Mr.  Isaac  Booth  proved  that  in  the  Oldham  district  the  average  rate  of 
wages  had  advanced  from  7s.  3d.  to  12s.  lid.  per  day.  Mr.  R.  Tennant,  M.P., 
quoted  figures  to  show  that  the  average  had  gone  up  in  West  Yorkshire  from  3s.  Id. 
to  7s.  Id.  per  ton.  In  Northumberland,  according  to  Mr.  George  Baker  Forster, 
there  was  an  advance  all  round  of  66  per  cent.  Mr.  Lindsay  Wood  spoke  to  an 
average  rise  in  Durham  from  4s.  8d.  to  7s.  9d. ;  and  in  other  districts  the  same,  or 
a  still  larger,  rate  of  advance  occurred.  But  wages  are  now  on  an  average  below 
the  range  of  1871 — in  some  cases  they  are  even  20  per  cent,  lower ;  and  we  shall 
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therefore  be  justified  in  assuming  that,  taking  one  district  with  another,  the  miners 
are  not  now  earning  much  more  than  one-half  what  they  did  in  1873.  In  Scotland, 
miner's  wages  now  range  from  20s.  Qd.  to  30s.  a  day.  The  average  rates  in  Wales 
are  about  the  same. 

If  we  allow,  with  the  writer  in  the  Times,  an  average  reduction 
of  only  20s.  per  week  in  the  wages  of  each  miner  employed,  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  colossal  sum  of  25,688,000^  as  the  annual  difference 
between  the  earnings  of  the  whole  body  in  the  year  1873  and  in 
1878. 

While  an  unprecedented  fall  has  taken  place  in  wages,  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  numbers  employed  have  been  equally  remarkable. 
The  total  number  of  male  persons  employed  in  our  coal  mines  was 
370,000  in  1871,  477,000  in  1873,  536,000  in  1875,  and  494,000  in 
1877. 

The  privations  endured  by  the  working  population  in  the  mineral 
districts,  from  the  sudden  fall  in  wages  and  cessation  of  employment, 
should  entitle  them  to  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  public.  The 
conduct  of  the  ignorant  miner  must  not  be  judged  too  hastily.  The 
responsibility  for  our  commercial  disasters  rests  with  the  capitalists 
and  employers  rather  than  the  workmen.  The  comparatively  small 
increase  in  pauperism  reflects  honour  on  the  population,  which  has 
struggled  against  adversity  with  so  much  fortitude,  and  borne  without 
a  murmur  or  complaint  such  bitter  distress  and  privation. 

The  discoveries  of  science  are  frequently  attended  with  ruinous 
consequences  to  large  masses  of  workmen.  The  Bessemer  process  has 
led  to  an  almost  complete  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  iron  rails.  Of 
the  45,000  puddlers  formerly  employed  in  the  North  of  England  and 
in  Wales,  less  than  half  the  number  are  now  at  work,  and  the  more 
extended  use  of  steel  must  lead  to  a  still  further  diminution  of  em- 
ployment in  the  iron  trade. 

In  the  cotton,  as  in  the  metallurgical  industries,  the  rise  of  wages 
was  not  proportionate  to  the  rise  in  prices  in  the  years  of  prosperity, 
and  wages  have  not  fallen  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of  prices  during 
the  subsequent  reaction. 

When,  after  a  long  depression,  trade  begins  to  recover,  an  up- 
ward movement  in  wages  will  shortly  follow.  As  soon  as  the  first 
ray  of  light  begins  to  penetrate  the  gloom,  the  operatives  hail  the 
promise  of  improvement  with  thankfulness.  They  are  not  curious 
to  ascertain  whether  their  employers  might  have  given  a  larger 
advance  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  them  that  a  reaction  has  commenced. 
Presently  the  competition  of  employers  begins  to  tell  on  the  price  of 
labour,  and  the  advance  of  wages,  already  described,  commences. 
The  upward  movement  will  probably  continue  until  the  advance  of 
wages  becomes  fully  proportionate  to  the  advance  of  prices.  The 
vigilance  of  those  who  guide  the  conduct  of  the  operatives  might 
often  secure  a  more  immediate  participation  in  the  improving  re- 
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turns  from  industry.  But  their  influence  is  pernicious  rather  than 
beneficial,  when  the  operatives  are  urged  to  make  a  stand  against  a 
reduction,  at  a  time  when  the  interest  of  every  coal  owner  and  manu- 
facturer would  be  promoted  by  an  absolute  and  prolonged  cessation 
of  production.  It  is  the  wrong  moment  to  fight  a  battle.  It  is  when 
trade  is  profitable,  and  employers  would  lose  money  by  suspending 
operations,  that  an  organised  pressure  may  produce  concessions  to 
the  working  people.  In  point  of  fact,  a  reduction  of  wages  is  gene- 
rally postponed  by  employers  as  long  as  possible.  It  is  the  last 
remedy  to  which  they  have  recourse. 

Kegrettable  as  they  are,  we  must  look  for  a  repetition  of  those 
oscillations  in  prices  and  wages  which  have  been  so  frequent  in 
recent  years.  Trade  has  become  international  in  a  larger  sense 
than  before.  The  fluctuations  in  prices  depend  on  the  state  of 
foreign  markets,  and  foreign  politics,  and  on  the  stability  of  govern- 
ments, which  do  not  rest  on  the  solid  foundations  on  which  our 
liberal  and  venerable  constitution  has  been  reared.  Trade  is  now 
organised  on  such  a  scale  as  to  admit  of  the  influx  of  vast  and  un- 
certain amounts  of  loose  capital,  whenever  the  course  of  prices  turns 
in  favour  of  any  particular  branch  of  industry,  and  renders  it  for  the 
time  being  exceptionally  profitable.  As  prices  and  profits  vary,  so 
there  must  be  a  continual  higgling  in  the  labour  market.  When 
trade  is  less  busy,  wages  will  fall.  We  see  this  occur  more  frequently 
in  England  and  Belgium  than  in  France.  In  the  latter  country  many 
branches  of  trade  are  monopolised  by  a  few  large  firms,  who  are  not 
easily  lured  by  an  ephemeral  prosperity  in  trade  to  excessive  competi- 
tion and  to  over-production.  So,  too,  when  the  trade  is  limited  to 
the  home  market,  and  goods  are  chiefly  made  to  order,  accumulations 
of  stock  will  be  less  frequent  than  where  large  quantities  of  goods 
are  manufactured  on  speculation,  and  for  the  foreign  markets. 

Many  alternations  of  poverty  and  abundance  have  been  expe- 
rienced by  the  working  classes  of  England  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  present  century.  The  fluctuations  in  the  wages  of  hand-loom 
weavers,  as  shown  in  the  tables  published  in  Porter's  Progress  of  the 
Nation,  may  be  examined  with  advantage  by  the  operatives  of  the 
present  day,  employed  in  large  concerns,  carried  on  by  the  application 
of  more  or  less  considerable  amounts  of  individual  or  associated 
capital.  The  wages  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  Bolton  fell  from 
24s.  per  week  in  1815,  to  9s.  in  1817,  and  5s.  Gd.  in  1829.  Capital 
tempers  the  severity  of  adverse  seasons,  equalises  the  condition  of 
the  operatives,  and  shields  them  from  the  rude  shock  of  a  sudden 
revulsion  in  the  commercial  value  of  the  commodity  they  are  employed 
in  producing. 

The  accumulation  of  capital  has  the  same  beneficent  effect  in 
modifying  sharp  fluctuations  in  prices.  The  operations  of  speculative 
merchants,  who  buy  when  goods  are  cheap,  and  sell  when  they  are 
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dear,  tend  to  equalise  prices.  In  truth,  as  Mr.  Greg  so  forcibly  puts 
it,  large  employers  virtually  and  practically  save  for  the  operatives, 
and  bear  the  fluctuations  for  them :  a  signal  benefit  is  thus  secured 
to  the  working  class.  On  the  other  hand,  ^the  imprudent  specula- 
tions of  capitalists  are  the  cause  of  over-production.  They  honey- 
combed the  black  country  with  new  furnaces,  which  so  completely 
overtook  the  demands  of  the  market  that  in  five  years  no  less  than 
30,000  men  have  been  driven  out  of  the  trade.  It  was  by  reck- 
less speculation  in  railways,  in  1871-2,  that  the  abnormal  demand 
for  railroad  iron  was  created.  It  was  through  the  recklessness  of 
capital  that  the  dislocation  of  the  cotton  trade  occurred. 

The  consequences  are  sad  for  the  working  classes,  who,  from  no 
fault  of  their  own,  are  exposed  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  the  loss 
of  the  larger  proportion  of  their  incomes.  Many  painful  reflections 
must  occur  to  men  suffering  from  these  vicissitudes.  They  were 
vividly  described  by  Mrs.  Gaskell  in  the  melancholy  tale  of  Mary 
Barton : — 

At  all  times  it  is  bewildering  to  see  the  employer  removing  from  house  to 
house,  each  one  grander  than  the  last,  till  he  ends  in  building  one  more  magnificent 
than  all,  or  withdraws  his  money  from  the  concern,  or  sells  his  mill  to  buy  an 
estate  in  the  country ;  while  all  the  time  the  weaver,  who  thinks  he  and  hia 
fellows  are  the  real  makers  of  this  wealth,  is  struggling  on  for  bread  for  his  children, 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  lowered  wages,  short  hours,  fewer  hands  employed.1 

The  change  from  good  times  to  bad  times  must  be  far  more 
keenly  felt  by  the  working  man,  who  lives  more  nearly  on  a  level 
with  his  income,  than  by  the  capitalist,  who  is  enabled  to  maintain 
his  habitual  standard  of  living  irrespective  of  the  fluctuating  results 
of  trade.  The  constant  recurrence  of  unmerited  and  unanticipated 
misfortune  reduces  the  bravest  hearts  at  last  to  a  state  of  prostration 
and  exhaustion,  which  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in 
touching  verses,  in  The  Scholar  Gipsy  : — 

For  what  wears  out  the  life  of  mortal  man  ? 
'Tis  that  from  change  to  change  his  being  rolls, 
'Tis  that  repeated  shocks,  again,  again, 
Exhaust  the  energy  of  strongest  souls, 
And  numb  the  elastic  powers. 

By  their  wealth,  energy,  and  enterprise,  the  British  people  have 
often  been  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  a  favourable  conjunction  of 
circumstances  for  the  expansion  of  trade.  By  the  same  qualities  they 
have  as  often  been  betrayed  into  that  exaggeration  of  production 
which  culminates  in  a  crisis — TIVSS  dircaXovTo  Sia  TrXoOroy,  srspoi,  Ss 
&'  avSpslav.* 

What  banker,  merchant,  or  railway  contractor  has  not  realised 

1  Mary  Barton,  chap.  vi.  *  Aristotle's  Ethics,  book  i.  chap.  3. 
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within  the  sphere  of  his  own  experience  the  full  force  of  the  following 
observations  by  the  late  Mr.  Bagehot  ? — 

Pascal  said  that  most  of  the  evils  of  life  arose  from  a  man's  not  being  able  to 
sit  still  in  a*room.  We  should  have  been  a  far  wiser  race  if  we  had  been  readier 
to  sit  quiet.  In  commerce,  part  of  every  mania  is  caused  by  the  impossibility  of 
getting  people  to  confine  themselves  to  the  amount  of  business  for  which  their 
capital  is  sufficient.  Operations  with  their  own  capital  will  only  take  four  hours  in 
the  day,  and  they  wish  to  be  active  and  to  be  industrious  for  the  other  eight  hours, 
and  so  they  are  ruined.  If  they  could  only  have  sat  idle  the  other  four  hours,  they 
would  have  been  rich  men. 

Changes  in  the  management  which  deprive  large  concerns  of  the 
benefit  of  age  and  experience,  are  another  fertile  cause  of  commercial 
disaster.  In  England,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  it  is  a  cus- 
tomary practice  for  senior  partners  to  retire  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
to  give  the  management  to  younger  and  less  experienced  men.  This 
constant  change,  says  the  Statist,  in  the  personnel  by  which  a  business 
is  carried  on,  is  of  obvious  importance,  and  it  affords  a  partial  expla- 
nation of  the  recurrence  of  great  failures  at  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve 
years.  The  fall  of  the  house  of  Overend  and  Gurney  was  the  most 
striking  incident  of  the  crisis  of  1866.  The  loss  of  its  most  expe- 
rienced members  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  that 
famous  establishment. 

The  diminished  purchasing  power  of  the  working  classes,  which 
must  inevitably  follow  upon  a  general  reduction  of  wages,  has  mate- 
rially contributed  to  the  depression  in  trade.  At  frequent  intervals 
we  have  periodical  returns  of  the  movement  in  our  foreign  trade,  but 
we  have  no  machinery  like  that  supplied  by  the  Custom  House,  by 
which  we  can  gauge  the  extent  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  consump- 
tion of  commodities  at  home.  It  is  on  our  own  people  that  British 
manufacturers  must  chiefly  rely,  and  a  small  reduction  in  the  earnings 
of  the  nation  must  seriously  curtail  the  aggregate  amount  available 
for  purchases  in  the  home  market. 

In  considering  the  falling  off  in  the  demand,  more  particularly 
for  iron  and  steel,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  foreign  railways, 
which  were  furnished  with  material  from  England,  were  constructed 
mainly  by  loans  obtained  on  the  London  Exchange.  So  long  as 
money  could  be  raised  in  London,  the  republics  of  South  America, 
and  the  effete  governments  of  Europe,  enjoyed  a  brilliant  outburst  of 
fictitious  prosperity ;  but  when  experience  showed  how  uncertain  was 
the  payment  of  those  higher  rates  of  interest,  which  had  allured  the 
credulous  public — 54  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  loans  issued  in  London 
are  in  default — and  when  the  investigations  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  revealed  the  chicanery,  by  which  the  public 
had  been  duped  in  numerous  instances,  all  confidence  in  investments 
of  this  character  was  destroyed.  The  loans  being  withheld,  the  trade 
with  the  countries,  whom  we  had  hitherto  supplied  with  funds, 
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inevitably  decayed.  No  foreign  country,  as  Mr.  Wilson  remarks,  with 
the  exception  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany,  has  had  in 
itself  resources  to  buy  and  pay  for  the  commodities  that  we  have  sold 
to  them  so  freely. 

Misrepresentation  should  be  exposed,  and  the  public  should  be 
warned  against  governments,  which  are  persistently  in  fault.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  revelations  of  the  Foreign  Loans 
Committee  will  not  discourage  those  sound  investments  which,  when 
judiciously  made,  equally  benefit  the  lender  and  the  borrower.  Mr. 
Mill  has  truly  said  that  the  perpetual  outflow  of  capital  into  the 
colonies  and  foreign  countries  has  been  for  many  years  [one  of  the 
principal  causes,  by  which  the  decline  of  profits  in  England  has  been 
arrested.  It  carries  off  a  part  of  the  increase  of  capital  whence  a 
reduction  of  profits  proceeds.  On  the  other  hand  the  emigration  of 
English  capital  has  been  the  chief  means  of  keeping  up  a  supply  of 
cheap  food,  and  cheap  raw  materials  for  industry,  to  our  increasing 
population. 

The  effect  of  a  condition  of  commercial  depression  is  considerably 
mitigated  in  a  national  point  of  view  by  the  cheapening  of  com- 
modities, which  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  slackening  of 
demand.  When  prices  are  falling  and  the  complaints  of  the  manu- 
facturers continually  reach  our  ears,  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that 
the  general  depreciation  of  values,  while  it  constitutes  a  loss  to  the 
producer,  affords  a  corresponding  relief  to  the  consumer.  Mr.  Fawcett 
has  given  a  striking  illustration  of  the  loss  sustained  by  consumers 
from  the  recent  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  coal  trade.  When 
similar  reductions  take  place  in  the  price  of  almost  every  article  in 
general  consumption,  the  economy  in  the  cost  of  living  goes  far  to 
compensate  the  working  classes  for  reductions  in  wages.  The  price 
of  wheat  is  now  lower  than  at  any  other  time  during  a  long  period  of 
years.  Even  when  our  harvests  have  been  bad,  the  overflowing 
supplies  from  abroad  have  prevented  any  burdensome  increase  in 
the  price  of  bread,  and  the  better  harvest  of  last  year  has  still 
further  reduced  the  prices,  already  very  moderate,  of  our  imported 
food. 

Through  the  fall  in  the  price  of  coal  and  iron,  railways  have  been 
enabled  in  most  instances  to  maintain  their  former  rates  of  dividend, 
and  the  owners  of  steam  shipping  have  received  a  'sensible  relief. 
With  cheaper  raw  materials,  a  losing  may  be  converted  into  a 
profitable  trade.  By  offering  goods  at  lower  prices  we  may  increase 
the  demand. 

The  crisis  through  which  we  are  passing  has  been  attributed  by 
many  to  foreign  competition.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  allege 
that  our  textile  industry  has  been  injured  by  the  invasion  of  American 
manufactures  into  Manchester,  and  our  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
by  the  importation  of  Belgian  goods  into  the  midland  counties.  The 
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latest  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  contains  a  tabular 
statement,  designed  to  show  in  what  respects  and  to  what  extent 
foreign  manufacturers  are  employed  in  the  production  of  articles  for 
use  in  this  country.  The  Commissioners  point  out  that  the  articles, 
which  have  been  imported  in  increased  quantities,  are  chiefly  food 
and  raw  materials.  For  example,  the  goods  sent  to  us  by  Eussia, 
valued  at  22,000,000?.,  or  4,500,000?.  in  excess  of  our  importations 
in  1876,  consisted  mainly  of  corn,  flax,  linseed,  sugar,  and  tallow. 
The  increased  importations  from  Germany  consisted  of  corn,  potatoes, 
and  sugar.  A  certain  increase  was  observable  in  the  silk  and  woollen 
goods  imported  through  Holland,  but  neither  Belgium,  France,  nor 
Portugal  showed  any  appreciable  change  in  the  value  of  the  import 
trade  from  those  countries.  The  import  trade  from  the  United 
States,  amounting  to  the  vast  sum  of  78,000,000?.,  is  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  food  and  raw  materials. 

The  Commissioners  of  Customs  give  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
manufactured  goods  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years 
1873  and  1877.  The  most  important  items  are  cotton,  silk,  and 
woollen  goods,  glass,  iron,  and  leather  manufactures.  The  results, 
thousands  being  omitted,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table : — 


1873 

1877 

Cotton  goods  

1,666 
10,260 

£ 

2,144 
12,969 

Woollen  goods         .... 

5,458 
1,463 

7,090 
1,908 

1,008 

1,537 

The  increase  of  our  imports  is  considerable,  but  we  can  show  a 
still  larger  increase  in  our  own  exportations  of  the  same  commodities. 
Our  manufacturers  and  operatives  must  be  on  the  alert ;  they  must  be 
progressive  both  in  quality  and  cheapness.  As  to  quality,  the  gratify- 
ing progress  we  have  made,  in  ceramic  industry  and  in  the  decorative 
arts,  as  applied  to  furniture  and  upholstery,  shows  the  capabilities  of 
our  people  in  those  art  manufactures,  which  are  a  new  phase  of  industry 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  an  ingathering  of  the  harvest 
sown  from  South  Kensington.  It  is  a  national  duty  to  see  that  the 
scientific  training  of  those  engaged  in  metallurgy  shall  be  on  a  level 
with  the  admirable  training  now  provided  in  the  various  branches  of 
art  industry. 

It  is  not  from  the  cheap  labour  of  Belgium,  as  the  writers  of  the 
manifestoes  from  time  to  time  issued  by  the  associations  of  employers 
would  have  us  believe,  but  from  the  dear,  yet  skilful  and  energetic 
labour  of  the  United  States,  that  the  most  formidable  competition 
will  hereafter  arise.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  contribution  to  the  North 
American  Review,  entitled  '  Kin  beyond  Sea,'  has  rightly  said  that 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  world  must  ultimately  pass  from 
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the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States.  The  territory  at  their 
command  is,  in  comparison  with  the  narrow  area  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  unlimited,  and  it  possesses  every  natural  advantage.  The 
soil  is  fertile ;  the  mineral  wealth  is  inexhaustible ;  and  the  increase 
in  the  population  has  been  so  rapid  that  Professor  Huxley  has  pre- 
dicted that,  when  the  second  centenary  of  the  republic  is  cele- 
brated, the  American  people  will  have  increased  from  40,000,000  to 
200,000,000. 

That  the  United  States  must  hereafter  command  a  dominant 
position  is  certain,  but  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  com- 
petition which  can  be  injurious  to  our  own  manufacturers.  While 
the  bulk  of  the  value  of  American  exports  is  continually  increasing, 
the  growth  in  the  export  of  manufactured  goods  has  been  slight. 
Agricultural  products  form  the  great  feature  of  their  export  trade. 
Their  success,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  effective  application  of 
labour,  is  certainly  not  due  to  their  low  scale  of  wages.  On  the 
contrary,  the  high  price  of  labour  has  been  the  main  incentive  to  the 
exercise  of  the  national  genius,  in  the  invention  of  labour-saving 
machinery. 

While  a  wide  extent  of  virgin  soil  remains  untilled,  the  most 
profitable  and  congenial  occupation  of  the  American  people  must  be 
pastoral  and  agricultural  rather  than  manufacturing.  The  natural 
expansion  of  the  population  over  the  plains  of  the  West  was  for  a 
time  arrested  by  the  high  protective  duties,  which  secured  excessive 
profits  to  manufacturers,  and  led  to  a  development  of  production 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  country.  A  reaction  has  naturally 
followed.  Of  716  furnaces  in  existence  in  1877,  446  are  out  of  blast, 
and  the  workmen  are  rapidly  leaving  the  factories  and  ironworks  and 
resorting  to  the  unsettled  lands  in  the  Western  States. 

This  movement  is  prominently  noticed  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  American  mercantile  agency  of  Messrs.  Dun  &  Co.,  quoted  by  the 
Economist  in  the  annual  review  of  the  trade  of  1878.  The  sales  of 
land  by  the  national  government  increased  from  3,338,000  acres  in 
the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1877,  to  7,562,000  acres  in  the 
succeeding  year.  An  equal  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  sale  of 
lands  by  the  state  land  agencies  and  railroad  land  offices.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  no  less  than  20,000,000  acres  have  been  newly  settled  in 
1878,  and  that  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  families,  represent- 
ing a  population  of  half  a  million,  have  changed  their  abodes  and 
their  pursuits  in  the  same  period. 

Commodities,  in  the  production  of  which  labour  ris  a  principal 
factor,  must  at  the  present  time  be  cheaper  in  England,  although 
our  goods  may  be  excluded  from  the  American  market  by  a  prohibi- 
tory tariff.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  United  States  will  be 
fully  peopled.  The  expanding  numbers  will  then  be  driven  to  re- 
moter districts  and  compelled  to  resort  to  modes  of  cultivation  like 
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those  of  old  countries  and  less  productive  in  proportion  to  the  labour 
and  expense.  The  inducements  to  the  workmen  to  abandon  manu- 
facturing industries,  and  to  engage  in  agriculture,  will  diminish. 
Labour  will  no  longer  be  withdrawn  so  readily  as  at  present  from 
manufactures.  Wages  will  fall,  and  to  that  extent  the  power  of 
competition  with  the  British  manufacturer  will  be  increased.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  agriculture  becomes  less  profitable,  the  farmers  will 
grow  less  tolerant  of  a  protective  system  maintained  at  their  expense 
for  the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  wealthy 
manufacturers,  ironmasters,  and  railway  proprietors.  Already  the 
pioneers  of  civilisation  in  the  West  are  far  less  prosperous  than  it  is 
generally  imagined.  Their  position  has  been  described  by  a  well- 
informed  contributor  to  the  Economist :  — 

The  great  majority  of  them  are  poor.  They  have  abundance  of  food  and  fairly 
good  shelter,  but  they  have  very  little  margin  for  spending,  and  they  want  a 
margin  very  much.  They  have  taxes  to  pay,  and  education  to  buy,  and  children 
to  start  in  life,  and  lawyers  and  doctors  to  fee,  and  repairs  to  make,  and  they 
want  manure,  and  they  wish  to  save,  and  they  know  that  as  soon  as  they  die  their 
property  will  be  divided ;  and  altogether  the  plenty  of  food  does  not  make  them 
feel  rich.  Great  numbers  of  them  are  compelled  from  time  to  time  to  raise  loans 
on  mortgage  which  they  are  hardly  ever  able  to  pay  off.  The  prices  they  get  for 
stock  are  not  large — not  approaching  English  prices — and  the  prices  for  cereals  are 
distinctly  low.  The  English  market  rules  these,  and  to  grow  corn  at  such  a  price 
that  it  can  be  'railed'  for  1,000  miles,  then  shipped  to  Mark  Lane,  and  then  sold 
for  45s.  a  quarter,  is  very  difficult  indeed.  It  is  true  they  pay  no  rent  and  few 
rates,  but  if  they  farm  much  land  they  have  to  pay  high  for  labour,  and  if  they 
farm  little  land  the  margin  becomes  very  small. 

The  following  extracts,  taken  from  a  recent  letter  from  a  corre- 
spondent in  Boston,  present  a  brighter  picture.  They  present  a 
characteristic  specimen  of  the  broad-minded,  go-ahead  ideas  and  views 
of  the  American  man  of  business  : — 

If  men  wish  to  migrate,  let  them  go  into  Nebraska,  or  Kansas,  or  possibly 
Texas.  The  population  is  for  the  most  part  active  and  industrious,  constantly 
striving  for  something  more.  The  land  is  fresh  and  strong,  and  easily  tilled.  The 
crops  can  be  marketed  at  some  price  usually,  and  the  railroads  are  constantly 
pushing  in  here  and  there.  The  life  is  rough  and  hard  to  the  last  degree,  and  calls 
for  health,  strength,  skill,  and  patience ;  but  it  is  morally  healthy.  I  have  been 
expecting  an  exodus  from  England  and  the  Continent,  and  can  only  say  that  the 
really  first-rate  lands  are  going  fast.  A  man  with  a  family  of  half-grown  children 
to  help  him,  and  with  a  wife  who  is  good  and  steady  in  her  efforts,  should  do  well 
in  these  new  lands ;  for  he  can  get  a  living,  raise  his  children  well,  and  see  the 
value  of  his  property  increase  yearly.  He  can  also  lay  by  a  little  each  year,  if  he 
has  fair  luck.  But  he  had  better  have  a  little  money  to  carry  him  over  the  first 
year  or  so. 

I  have  always  thought  money  well  placed  in  these  new  States,  in  buying  lands 
along  the  lines  of  the  good  railroads,  and  in  the  really  promising  new  cities.  I 
have  had  some  there  for  years,  and  have  seen  large  sums  made  in  such  ventures. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  buy  land  adjoining  railroad  land,  for  the  railroads  always  try 
to  sell  to  real  settlers.  .  .  . 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  labourers  by  hand  did  not  have  half  a  chance, 
and  that  we,  the  luckier  class,  can  only  help  and  control  them  by  giving  them 
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every  opportunity  of  enjoying  comfort  and  education  and  happiness, — i.e.  by  really 
civilising  them.  Heaven  knows  that  we  have  all  we  can  handle  in  the  way  of 
troubles  and  fermentation  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  we  cannot  stop  or  recede. 
I  hope  that  you  are  not  to  have  long  wars  in  India  or  in  Africa,  and  that  peace 
and  prosperity  are  to  rule  for  a  while  for  you.  But  the  present  government  must 
pass  out  before  you  can  really  move  on, — at  least,  so  we  think. 

LEE  HiGGiifsoif. 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  potato  famine  will  recur,  to  lend  to  the 
arguments  for  Free  Trade  the  irresistible   force   they  acquired   in 
England  in   1843-45 ;  but,  as  the  pressure  upon  the   agricultural 
interest  increases,  the  burden  of  the  present  tariff  will  at  last  become 
intolerable.     The  result  of  remission  of  duties  would  be  a  more  ex- 
tensive interchange  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries.     We 
should  be  able  to  employ  the  resources  of  our  accumulated  capital 
and  our  manufacturing  capabilities,  while  the  New   World  would 
supply  us  from  its  boundless  stores  with  the  raw  materials  of  industry. 
It  is  lamentable  that  both  nations  should  have  been  deprived  of  these 
reciprocal  advantages  by  selfish  legislation.     True  it  is  that  the  two 
chief  members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family  are  bound  together  by 
bonds  more  enduring  than  any  which  the  most  prosperous  commerce 
can  supply.     A  common  literature,  as  Professor  Hoppin  has  truly 
said,  is  the  main  source  of  the  most  genuine  sympathy  felt  in  America 
for  England ;  '  because  we  read  the  same  English  Bible  and  sing  the 
same  sweet  English  hymns ;  because  we  comprehend  the  words  of 
William  Shakespeare,  John  Milton,  and  John  Bunyan ;  because  we 
laugh   and   weep   over   the   same   pages   of    Hawthorne,   Whittier, 
Thackeray,  and  Dickens.     This  is  a  spiritual  bond  more  profound 
than  commercial  ties  and  international  treaties,  and  more  present 
and  vital  than  past  historic  associations.' 

The  arguments  of  the  economist  for  a  closer  commercial  union 
seem  feeble  beside  this  eloquent  appeal  to  a  nobler  order  of  ideas. 
Material  interests,  however,  are  substantial  things,  and  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  statesmen  of  both  countries  to  remove  every  artificial 
obstacle,  which  prevents  the  one  country  from  contributing  to  the 
utmost  to  the  welfare  of  the  other.  The  revival  of  our  former  inter- 
change of  trade  with  the  United  States  depends  on  the  abandonment 
of  the  present  policy  of  rigid  protection. 

The  tariff  question  has  assumed  a  new  importance  from  the  recent 
declaration  of  Prince  Bismarck  in  favour  of  a  protective  system. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  particular  scale  of  duties,  which  may  from 
time  to  time  be  enforced,  as  the  timid  and  selfish  policy  of  exclusion 
it  implies,  that  constitutes  the  most  discouraging  feature  of  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  protectionist  Governments.  A  tariff  may  be  imposed 
for  two  reasons.  It  may  be  imposed,  as  it  is  by  the  South  American 
Republics,  and  by  our  own  colonies,  for  revenue  purposes,  and  levied 
impartially  on  the  productions  of  the  manufacturers  of  all  countries. 
VOL.  V.— No.  27.  3  G 
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Or,  again,  a  tariff  may  be  imposed,  as  it  is  in  the  United  States  and 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  home  trade  against  foreign 
competition.  When  the  object  is  to  give  protection  rather  than  to 
collect  revenue,  the  barrier  becomes  insurmountable.  An  appeal 
will  be  made  to  the  Government  to  raise  the  duty,  whenever,  we 
succeed  in  producing  an  article  at  such  a  price  that  we  are  enabled  to 
sell  it,  after  payment  of  duty,  at  a  lower  price  than  that  at  which  it 
can  be  produced  by  the  protected  industry,  against  which  we  are 
competing. 

On  the  Continent  the  lamp  of  free  trade  is  kept  burning  by  a  few 
gifted  economists,  but  it  burns  with  an  unsteady  flame.  Russia, 
with  its  vast  population,  is  enshrouded  in  a  Cimmerian  darkness  of 
protection.  In  Germany,  where  there  had  been  some  progress  to- 
wards the  truth,  we  are  threatened  with  a  retrograde  movement.  In 
France  we  have  little  reason  to  look  for  a  renunciation  of  their  pro- 
tective policy. 

Excluded  from  the  principal  manufacturing  countries  by  a  pro- 
tectionist policy,  it  is  to  the  colonies,  and  to  the  half-civilised 
countries,  that  we  must  look  for  new  openings  for  the  expansion  of 
our  trade.  The  development  of  our  commerce  in  this  direction  will 
afford  us  this  additional  satisfaction,  that  the  results  arising  from 
our  success  must  be  mutually  beneficial.  We  cannot  create  a  trade 
with  Africa  or  New  Guinea  without  first  raising  those  countries  in 
the  scale  of  nations.  We  must  co-operate  with  the  native  popula- 
tions in  the  development  of  their  resources,  we  must  help  them  to 
accumulate  wealth,  or  they  cannot  purchase  our  goods. 

Statesmen  and  merchants,  in  their  efforts  to  procure  new  outlets 
for  commerce,  may  wisely  direct  their  attention  to  Africa — that  vast 
untravelled  continent,  with  a  population  of  from  350,000,000  to 
400,000,000  people,  and  where  500,000  human  beings,  according 
to  Mr.  Bradshaw's  computation,  are  annually  destroyed  in  the  wars 
that  are  carried  on  for  the  capture  of  slaves.  The  first  condition 
to  be  fulfilled  is  the  establishment  of  peace  and  order  among  these 
savage  races.  China,  again,  has  been  well  described  by  a  Quarterly 
Reviewer  as  a  storehouse  of  men  and  means.  Its  outer  door  has 
scarcely  yet  been  opened. 

The  recent  fluctuations  in  trade  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country  in  a  commercial,  no 
less  than  in  a  political,  point  of  view.  While  our  commerce  with  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  with  the  United  States,  has  been  contracted, 
our  exportations  to  our  colonies  have  steadily  increased.  This 
valuable  source  of  employment  to  our  population  has  been  developed, 
partly  because  national  sympathies  exert  an  influence  in  trade  as  in 
higher  things,  but  mainly  because  no  tariff,  exceptionally  unfavour- 
able to  the  mother  country,  has  been  imposed.  If  an  import  duty  is 
levied,  it  is  levied  impartially  on  the  products  of  all  countries.  In 
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her  commercial  relations  with  her  colonies,  England  may  rest  assured 
that  she  will  be  treated*  on  the  footing  of  'the  most  favoured 
nation.' 

The  Commissioners  of  Customs  in  their  last  Report  direct  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  elasticity  exhibited  in  our  colonial  trade. 
'Taking  for  the  points  of  comparison  the  years  1872  and  1877,  we 
find  that  the  value  of  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  diminished 
from  195,701,350?.  to  128,969,715?.,  a  difference  of  66,731,635?.,  or 
34'1  per  cent.,  and  that  the  value  of  the  exports  to  the  British 
possessions  increased  from  60,555,997?.  to  69,923,350?.,  or  15-5  per 
cent. 

In  the  year  1877,  to  which  the  Eeport  in  question  more  parti- 
cularly refers,  there  is  a  decrease  of  6,811,000?.  in  the  value  of 
British  exports  to  foreign  countries ;  while  the  export  trade  to  the 
colonies  increased  by  5,000,064?. 

These  figures  afford  a  convincing  testimony  of  the  value  of  our 
colonial  connection  to  our  trade  and  commerce ;  and  it  is  not  alone 
by  their  demand  for  the  produce  of  her  looms  and  ironworks  that  the 
colonies  lend  their  valuable  support  to  the  mother-country.  Large 
remittances  are  sent  home  to  their  less  fortunate  relatives  by 
successful  emigrants.  Between  1848  and  1876,  the  emigrants  to  the 
Colonies  and  the  United  States  remitted  no  less  than  19,800,000?. 
In  this  calculation  no  account  is  taken  of  the  large  numbers  of  suc- 
cessful colonists,  who  bring  back  to  the  mother  country  the  fortunes 
they  have  realised  in  colonial  enterprise  and  investments. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  emigration  as  a  means  of 
creating  an  important  outlet  for  external  trade.  But  emigration  tends 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  population  at  home,  by  diminishing 
the  competition  for  employment — in  other  words,  by  increasing  wages, 
or  at  least  by  arresting  the  downward  tendency  consequent  on  the 
growth  of  the  population.  It  confers  an  equally  essential  benefit  by 
the  additional  supplies  it  furnishes  to  a  country  depending  largely 
on  imported  food.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  pastoral  wealth 
of  the  Australian  colonies.  As  their  population  increases  they  will 
doubtless  become  extensive  growers  of  grain.  The  prospect  of  an 
increased  supply  of  wheat  from  the  colonies  becomes  especially 
valuable  in  view  of  the  diminished  growth  of  cereals  at  home.  The 
acreage  under  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1867  was  3,367,876 
acres.  In  1877  it  was  reduced  to  3,168,540  acres.  The  acreage 
under  wheat  in  the  Australian  colonies  and  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope 
was  1,056,871  acres  in  1867,  and  1,513,419  acres  in  1875.  The 
average  returns  of  produce  per  acre  in  New  Zealand  in  the  years 
1875  and  1876  were:  Wheat,  nearly  30  bushels;  oats,  36  bushels; 
barley,  32 i-  bushels  ;  hay,  If  tons ;  potatoes,  4|  tons. 

It  was  believed,  until  a  recent  period,  that  the  fertile  lands  formed 
a  comparatively  narrow  fringe  round  the  coasts  of  Australia.  Later 
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experiences  have  shown  that  the  interior  of  the  continent  contains 
vast  tracts  of  fertile  land,  well  adapted  for 'settlement. 

Writing  more  than  a  generation  ago,  when  our  colonies  were  in 
their  infancy,  and  no  indications  were  manifested  of  the  prospective 
growth  on  which  we  may  now  venture  to  rely,  Mr.  Porter  opened  the 
chapter  on  Colonies  in  his  Progress  of  the  Nation,  with  these  glowing- 
words  : — 

If  called  upon  to  declare  that  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  England  which, 
more  than  all  other  things,  makes  her  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations,  it  would  be 
to  her  colonial  possessions  that  we  must  attribute  that  feeling.  In  the  eyes  of 
foreigners,  those  possessions  are  at  once  the  evidence  of  our  power,  and  the  surest 
indicant  of  its  increase. 

British  capitalists  seeking  investment  for  their  resources  will  best 
promote  their  own  interests,  and,  what  is  far  more  important,  the 
interests  of  the  country,  by  judiciously  fostering  colonial  enterprise. 
The  promoters  of  railways  in  the  United  States  offer  the  temptations 
of  high  rates  of  interest,  and  the  capital  they  borrow  in  the  European 
Exchanges  is  doubtless  employed  advantageously  to  mankind.  But 
the  British  capitalist  who  lends  his  money  to  the  farmers  in  New 
Zealand  or  the  graziers  in  Australasia  may  command  a  liberal 
return  for  his  capital,  increase  the  supplies  of  food  at  home,  and 
confer  a  special  benefit  to  his  country  by  helping  to  create  a  market 
for  her  manufactures. 

After  the  interval  of  a  single  generation  from  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Porter's  essay,  Mr.  Graham,  a  not  less  competent  observer,  gives 
the  same  weighty  testimony  to  the  economic  value  of  emigration. 
'  The  emigrants,'  says  Mr.  Graham,  *  have  sent  to  England  wheat, 
cotton,  wool,  and  gold,  to  the  value  of  hundreds  of  millions.  What 
is  of  still  more  importance,  they  grow  into  new  nations ;  they  multiply 
discoveries ;  by  confederation  they  will  be  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
outposts  of  strength,  across  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Pacific,  in  South 
Africa,  and  in  Australasia,  on  the  flank  of  India.' 

We  cannot  hope  to  concentrate  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
United  Kingdom  the  productive  industry  of  the  world ;  other  lands 
must  be  found  for  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
The  labours  of  one  busy  generation  in  the  Antipodes  have  shown  what 
the  energy  and  administrative  ability  of  our  race  can  accomplish. 
Our  teeming  multitudes  must  find  their  way  to  the  field  of  promise, 
whither  an  illustrious  band  of  pioneers  have  gone  before.  Australasia, 
New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  South  Africa,  and  the  Canadian  Dominion, 
afford  space  for  the  dwellings  of  millions,  and  a  fruitful  soil,  on  which 
they  may  bestow  their  labours. 

The  British  confederation  must  be  maintained  on  terms  of 
equality  to  all  its  members.  The  bond  of  union  between  them  is  the 
bond  of  natural  affection — a  bond  far  closer  and  more  enduring  than 
treaties  of  friendship  and  alliance  between  nations  differing  in  race 
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and  language,  and  incapable  of  feeling  those  pervading  and  perpetual 
sympathies  which  unite  the  parent  with  the  child.  Secure  in  the 
strength  she  will  derive  from  her  colonies,  the  old  country  may  be 
content  to  see  the  growth  of  her  commerce  arrested,  and  to  leave  the 
task  of  material  development  to  the  elastic  energies  of  her  sons. 
Her  strength  may  be  thrown  into  other  spheres  of  human  endeavour. 
She  may  become  the  social  centre  of  the  whole  Empire,  a  seminary  of 
learning  to  which  all  its  sons  may  resort,  the  home  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  the  Athens  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

While  the  rapid  growth  of  the  colonies  will  lead  to  a  corresponding 
development  of  our  trade  in  peace,  it  depends  upon  the  statesmanlike 
settlement  of  the  grave  question  of  colonial  federation,  whether  or  no 
the  great  resources  of  the  colonies  may  be  combined  with  those  of 
the  mother  country  during  war.  Whenever  we  may  again  unhappily 
be  engaged  in  a  serious  international  struggle,  it  is  very  certain  that 
one  of  two  consequences  must  follow — either  the  connection  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  will  be  more  closely  cemented 
than  at  present,  or  the  union  between  them  must  be  dissolved.  All 
vessels  sailing  under  the  British  flag  will  be  subjected  to  a  more  or 
less  considerable  increase  in  the  rates  of  insurance.  Every  seaport 
will  be  exposed  to  bombardment,  every  territory  to  invasion.  These 
inevitable  risks  will  be  borne  with  impatience  by  the  colonies,  unless 
some  scheme  be  devised  for  mutual  consultation,  on  questions  of  peace 
and  war,  between  Great  Britain  and  all  the  dependencies  of  the 
empire.  It  cannot  be  impracticable  to  form  a  plan  for  giving  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  a  council,  not  of  control,  but  of 
advice,  with  powers  and  functions  somewhat  similar  to  those  exercised 
by  the  Indian  Council  in  relation  to  Indian  affairs.  The  share  of 
representation  on  the  council  of  foreign  affairs  might  be  divided,  as 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  contributions  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  united  naval 
and  military  forces  of  the  empire.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  seat  at  such  a  council  would  be  a  highly  valued  distinction, 
that  it  would  attract  some  of  the  ablest  colonists  to  temporary  resi- 
dence in  London,  and  tend  to  create  a  new  and  valuable  link,  social 
as  well  as  political.  Such  have  been  the  views  of  some  of  our  most 
illustrious  statesmen ;  and  upon  their  timely  adoption  the  unity  and 
strength  of  the  British  empire  of  the  future  mainly  depend. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  actual  condition  of  trade,  and  the 
relations  between  labour  and  capital,  as  they  are  in  our  country  at 
the  present  time,  there  has  been  much  on  which  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves,  though  some  dark  clouds  are  still  gathering  in  the  sky. 
The  remedies  for  the  avoidable  imperfections  of  our  commercial  and 
industrial  organisation  are  to  be  provided  rather  by  good  social 
influences  than  legislation.  The  legislator  has  done  his  part  by 
removing  the  shackles  from  industry,  and  by  placing  the  workman 
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and  his  employer  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  courts  of  law ;  but  the 
effects  of  all  our  legislation  will  be  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory 
unless  they  are  followed  by  social  reforms. 

The  altered  and  less  friendly  relations  between  capital  and  labour 
were  attributed,  by  many  witnesses  before  the  French  Commission  'of 
Inquiry  into  this  subject,  to  the  rapid  extension  of  Paris,  and  to  the 
separation  of  the  various  classes  of  society  in  distinct  quarters  of  the 
city.  The  development  of  modern  industry,  and  the  ever-growing 
tendency  to  the  concentration  of  operations  in  large  establishments, 
equipped  with  costly  machinery,  and  requiring  a  considerable  capital, 
necessarily  widen  the  gulf  which  keeps  apart  the  workman  and  his 
master. 

A  witness  before  the  Commission  gave  the  following  testimony : — 

Formerly  we  were  twenty  in  number  in  the  workshop  of .     We  were  all 

friends  together,  and  in  the  evening  we  sat  down  to  supper  with  our  employers  by 
the  light  of  a  candle.  To-day  400  men  are  employed  in  the  same  workshop,  and 
they  are  gathered  together  from  every  quarter.  You  have  pushed  us  away  into 
the  outskirts  of  Paris.  Formerly  mutual  courtesies,  and,  if  need  were,  mutual 
kindnesses  and  good  offices,  were  exchanged  between  the  workmen  living  on  the 
fourth  story  and  the  more  favoured  dwellers  on  the  first  floor.  The  mother  of  the 
family  on  the  first  floor  set  a  good  example  to  the  matron  on  the  fourth  story.  The 
social  relation  between  them  was  that  of  patron  and  client.  To-day  we  are  penned 
up  in  separate  quarters  of  a  great  city,  and  the  influence  of  a  good  example  in  our 
superiors  is  no  longer  felt. 

The  conclusions  formed  by  the  Commission,  after  hearing  much 
evidence  to  the  same  effect,  are  embodied  at  length  in  their  report. 
The  workshop  has  ceased  to  be  the  workman's  home;  it  is  now 
neutral  ground,  in  which  persons  jointly  concerned  in  the  production 
of  some  useful  commodity  are  temporarily  located.  The  distribution 
and  division  of  the  value  created  during  this  temporary  partnership 
can  no  longer  be  made  the  subject  of  a  friendly  agreement,  as  in  the 
old  days,  when  these  things  were  settled  by  a  sort  of  family  compact. 

One  or  two  further  questions  still  demand  consideration,  in 
relation  to  the  subjects  which  we  have  passed  under  review.  And, 
first,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  What  should  be  the  final  aim  of  our 
industrial  organisation  ?  Have  we  made  any  real  progress,  morally 
and  socially,  if  the  mass  of  the  population  is  increasing  in  numbers 
only,  and  not  in  comfort  and  civilisation  ? 

The  eloquent  workman  Finance,  whose  speech  has  been  translated 
by  Mr.  Harrison,  reminded  the  Workmen's  Congress  at  Lyons  of  a 
saying  by  Pierre  Lafitte,  to  the  effect  that '  to  produce  furiously  that 
we  may  consume  indefinitely  seems  the  one  ideal  that  men  imagine 
for  human  life.'  To  read  the  letters,  addressed  by  some  of  their 
correspondents  to  the  daily  journals,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  too 
thought  that  to  secure  the  most  economical  production  of  commodi- 
ties was  the  highest  aim  of  a  nation.  It  is  certain  that  the  con- 
ditions, under  which  alone  competition  in  trade  can  be  successfully 
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conducted,  must  be  respected.  We  shall  find  no  sale  for  our  goods  in 
neutral  markets,  if  the  same  goods  can  be  purchased  more  cheaply 
elsewhere.  But  at  least  a  reduction  in  wages  should  be  regarded  as 
a  regrettable  necessity ;  and  every  step  in  advance,  which  the  work- 
man can  make  without  injustice  to  his  employers,  should  be  hailed 
with  satisfaction. 

A  land  overcrowded  with  a  dense  mass  of  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and 
poorly-housed  inhabitants  is  surely  a  miserable  spectacle.  Modern 
Europe,  alas !  contains  populations,  in  whom  it  might  almost  seem 
that  the  Mosaic  prediction  had  been  fulfilled — 'In  the  morning 
thou  shalt  say,  Would  Grod  it  were  even !  and  at  even  thou  shalt  say, 
Would  Grod  it  were  morning ! ' 3 

And  yet  if  low  wages  were  a  means  to  cheap  production — which, 
however,  I  do  not  admit — and  if  cheapness  of  production  be  the 
ultimate  aim  of  industry,  it  is  towards  such  a  condition  that  we 
ought  to  desire  to  see  ourselves  reduced.  Numbers  are  indeed  a 
source  of  strength,  but  only  so,  when  their  reasonable  physical  wants 
are  supplied,  and  when  they  have  been  sufficiently  educated  to  be 
enabled  to  ascend  from  the  drudgery  of  their  daily  toil  to  the  nobler 
concerns  of  life.  It  is  the  lot  of  man  to  labour,  but  his  labour  should 
not  be  so  incessant  or  so  exacting  as  to  leave  no  space  for  thought. 
As  Mr.  Bagehot  said,  t  Eefinement  is  only  possible  when  leisure  is 
possible.'  To  work  hard  sixteen  hours  a  day  may  be  good  for  trade, 
but  not  for  humanity.  I  have  endeavoured  to  press  the  importance 
of  recreation  in  an  address  originally  delivered  to  the  Cooperative 
Congress  at  Halifax,  and  recently  republished. 

I  am  glad  that  attention  has  been  invited  to  this  subject  in  a  re- 
cent paper  by  Professor  Jevons.  The  pleasures  of  music,  as  he  truly 
says,  are  shared  more  widely  than  any  other.  They  give  a  delight- 
ful sense  of  repose  to  an  audience  tired  with  the  labours  of  the  day, 
and  which  needs  rest  for  mind  and  body.  The  Government  and  the 
municipalities  should  make  an  effort  to  give  to  the  poor  denizens  of 
our  vast  cities  this  most  innocent  source  of  enjoyment. 

Bands  and  libraries  can  be  best  supplied  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  an  urban  population ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  are  never 
so  truly  happy  as  when  they  can  exchange  their  crowded  and  mono- 
tonous alleys  for  the  freshness,  the  beauty,  and  the  solitude  of  the 
country.  Let  us  be  grateful  to  the  zealous  defenders  of  our  parks 
and  forests,  our  commons  and  open  spaces.  I  remember  the  fervid 
denunciations  of  a  working  man  at  a  conference,  of  the  Labour  Re- 
presentation League,  in  which  the  number  of  acres  in  Scotland  not 
under  cultivation  was  quoted  as  a  ground  of  complaint  against  the 
Land  Laws.  The  writer  had  perhaps  forgotten  that  the  moors,  which 
he  grudged  to  see  surrendered  to  the  sheep,  the  grouse,  the  deer,  and 
the  tourist,  were  covered  with  snow  during  a  prolonged  winter.  An 

8  Deut.  xxviii.  67. 
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agriculturist  in  search  of  a  farm  would  direct  his  attention  far  more 
profitably  to  the  prairies,  or  the  valleys  of  New  Zealand,  than  towards 
the  hoary  summits  of  the  Grampians. 

The  same  question  was  revived  on  a  more  recent  occasion  by  the 
proposal  for  supplying  water  to  Manchester  from  Thirlmere.  A  great 
city  must  be  secured  from  drought ;  but  the  invasion  of  one  of  the 
few  districts  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  still  preserved  inviolate  for 
the  lover  of  nature,  was  a  lamentable  necessity.  Mr.  Mill  has  en- 
forced the  arguments  urged  by  Mr.  Forster  against  the  dreaded 
projects  of  the  engineer  in  an  admirable  passage  : — 

A  world  from  which  solitude  is  extirpated  is  a  very  poor  ideal.  Solitude,  in 
the  sense  of  being  often  alone,  is  essential  to  any  depth  of  meditation  or  of 
character  ;  and  solitude  in  the  presence  of  natural  beauty  and  grandeur  is  the 
cradle  of  thoughts  and  aspirations,  which  are  not  only  good  for  the  individual,  but 
which  society  could  ill  do  without.  Nor  is  there  much  satisfaction  in  contemplating1 
the  world  with  nothing  left  to  the  spontaneous  activity  of  nature ;  with  every  rood 
of  land  brought  into  cultivation  which  is  capable  of  growing  food  for  human 
beings ;  every  flowery  waste  or  natural  pasture  ploughed  up,  all  quadrupeds  and 
birds  which  are  not  domesticated  for  man's  use  exterminated  as  his  rivals  for  food, 
every  hedgerow  or  superfluous  tree  rooted  out,  and  scarcely  a  place  left  where  a 
wild  shrub  or  flower  could  grow  without  being  eradicated  as  a  weed  in  the  name 
of  improved  agriculture. 

We  are  passing  through  a  phase  of  sore  discouragement  for  British 
industry  and  commerce,  a  time  when  gaunt  hunger  and  brooding 
discontent  are  stalking  abroad,  a  time  when  the  inequalities  of  fortune 
embitter  the  miseries  of  commercial  failure  and  discredit. 

Those  who  have  seen  their  resources  dwindling  away  in  a  succes- 
sion of  adverse  years  may  perhaps  find  some  comfort  in  the  convic- 
tion that  many  disappointments  await  the  founders  of  great  fortunes. 

The  sumptuous  mansion,  lately  risen  from  the  ground,  which  has 
no  associations,  and  cannot  be  occupied  without  a  change  in  the 
habits  and  customs  of  a  lifetime,  is  often  found  a  burden  rather  than 
a  satisfaction  to  its  possessor. 

Cur  iavidendis  postibus  et  novo 
Sublime  ritu  moliar  atrium  ? 
Cur  valle  permutem  Sabina 
Divitias  operosiores  ?  4 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  depicted  with  powerful  touches  the  superior 
felicity  of  a  life  begun  and  ended  in  the  same  station,  and  amid  the 
scenes,  which  have  been  familiar  from  infancy : — 

The  wealth  of  a  man  is  the  number  of  things  which  he  loves  and  blesses,  which 
he  is  loved  and  blessed  by.  The  herdsman  in  his  poor  clay  shealing,  where  his 
very  cow  and  dog  are  friends  to  him,  and  not  a  cataract  but  carries  memories  for 
him,  and  not  a  mountain-top  but  nods  old  recognition ;  his  life,  all  encircled  in 
blessed  mother's  arms,  is  it  poorer  than  Slick's,  with  the  ass-loads  of  yellow  metal 
on  his  back  ? 

4  Horace,  Odes,  Book  III.  Ode  I. 
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A  trained  and  philosophic  mind  finds  deep  pleasures  in  a  con- 
templative existence.  To  the  active,  anxious,  practical  man  of  busi- 
ness a  life  of  ease  can  seldom  prove  a  life  of  happiness.  He  regrets, 
when  it  is  too  late,  the  power,  authority,  and  influence  he  formerly 
wielded,  and  which  he  lost  by  his  retirement  from  the  sphere  of  his 
successful  labours.  The  hopes  he  would  fain  rest  on  his  successor  are 
dashed  aside  by  repeated  examples  of  riches  misapplied.  The  inherit- 
ance of  wealth  has  rarely  proved  the  source  of  pure  and  unalloyed 
happiness.  It  exposes  the  feeble  to  temptation  ;  it  casts  on  stronger 
natures  a  heavy  load  of  responsibility. 

THOMAS  BKASSET. 
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THE  MIDWAY  INN. 

( The  hidden  but  the  common  thought  of  all.' 

THE  thoughts  I  am  about  to  set  down  are  not  my  thoughts, 
for,  as  my  friends  say,  I  have  given  up  the  practice  of  thinking,  or  it 
may  be,  as  my  enemies  say,  I  never  had  it.  They  are  the  thoughts  of 
an  acquaintance  who  thinks  for  me.  I  call  him  an  acquaintance, 
though  I  pass  as  much  of  my  time  with  him  as  with  my  nearest  and 
dearest ;  perhaps  at  the  club,  perhaps  at  the  office,  perhaps  in  meta- 
physical discussion,  perhaps  at  billiards — what  does  it  matter  ? 
Thousands  of  men  in  town  have  such  acquaintances,  in  whose  com- 
pany they  spend,  by  necessity  or  custom,  half  the  sum  of  their  lives. 
It  is  not  rational  doubtless  ;  but  then  '  Consider,  sir,'  said  the  great 
talking  philosopher,  '  should  we  become  purely  rational,  how  our 
friendships  would  be  cut  off.  We  form  many  such  with  bad  men 
because  they  have  agreeable  qualities,  or  may  be  useful  to  us.  We 
form  many  such  by  mistake,  imagining  people  to  be  different  from 
what  they  really  are.'  And  he  goes  on  complacently  to  observe  that 
we  shall  either  have  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  these  gentlemen  in  a 
future  state,  or  be  satisfied  without  meeting  them. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  scheme  of  future  happiness, 
which  ought  by  rights  to  be  in  preparation  for  me,  will  be  at  all 
interfered  with  by  my  not  meeting  again  the  man  I  have  in  my 
mind.  To  have  seen  him  in  the  flesh  is  sufficient  for  me.  In  the 
spirit  I  cannot  imagine  him ;  the  consideration  is  too  subtle  ;  for  un- 
like '  the  little  man  who  had  (for  certain)  a  little  soul,'  I  don't  believe 
he  has  a  soul  at  all. 

He  is  middle-aged,  rich,  lethargic,  sententious,  dogmatic,  and,  in 
short,  is  the  quintessence  of  the  commonplace.  I  need  not  say,  there- 
fore, that  he  is  credited  by  the  world  with  unlimited  common-sense. 
And  for  once  the  world  is  right.  He  has  nothing  original  about  him, 
save  so  much  of  sin  as  he  may  have  inherited  from  our  first  parents ; 
there  is  no  more  at  the  back  of  him  than  at  the  back  of  a  looking- 
glass — indeed  less,  for  he  has  not  a  grain  of  quicksilver  ;  but,  like 
the  looking-glass,  he  reflects.  Having  nothing  else  to  do,  he  hangs, 
as  it  were,  on  the  wall  of  the  world,  and  mirrors  it  for  me  as  it  uncon- 
sciously passes  by  him,  not,  however,  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  but  with 
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singular  clearness.  His  vision  is  never  disturbed  by  passion  or  pre- 
judice; he  has  no  enthusiasm  and  no  illusions.  Nor  do  I  believe  he 
has  ever  had  any.  If  the  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man,  my  friend 
has  devoted  himself  to  a  high  calling ;  the  living  page  of  human  life 
has  been  his  favourite  and  indeed,  for  these  many  years,  his  only  reading. 
And  for  this  he  has  had  exceptional  opportunities.  Always  a  man  of 
wealth  and  leisure,  he  has  never  wasted  himself  in  that  superficial 
observation  which  is  the  only  harvest  of  foreign  travel.  He  despises 
it,  and  in  relation  to  travellers  is  wont  to  quote  the  famous  parallel 
of  the  copper  wire,  *  which  grows  the  narrower  by  going  further.'  A 
confirmed  stay-at-home,  he  has  mingled  much  in  society  of  all  sorts, 
and  exercised  a  keen  but  quite  unsympathetic  observation.  His 
very  reserve  in  company  (though,  when  he  catches  you  alone,  he  is  a 
button-holder  of  great  tenacity)  encourages  free  speech  in  others ; 
they  have  no  more  reticence  in  his  presence  than  if  he  were  the  butler. 
He  has  belonged  to  no  cliques,  and  thereby  escaped  the  greatest 
peril  which  can  beset  the  student  of  human  nature.  A  man  of 
genius,  indeed,  in  these  days  is  almost  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to 
become  the  centre  of  a  mutual  admiration  society ;  but  the  person  I 
have  in  my  mind  is  no  genius,  nor  anything  like  one,  and  he  thanks 
Heaven  for  it.  To  an  opinion  of  his  own  he  does  not  pretend,  but 
his  views  upon  the  opinions  of  other  people  he  believes  to  be  infalli- 
ble. I  have  called  him  dogmatic,  but  that  does  not  at  all  express  the 
absolute  certainty  with  which  he  delivers  judgment.  '  I  know  no 
more,'  he  says,  'about  the  problems  of  human  life  than  you  do' 
(taking  me  as  an  illustration  of  the  lowest  prevailing  ignorance),  *  but 
I  know  what  everybody  is  thinking  about  them.'  He  is  didactic,  and 
therefore  often  dull,  and  will  eventually,  no  doubt,  become  one  of 
the  greatest  bores  in  Great  Britain.  At  present,  however,  he  is 
worth  knowing ;  and  I  propose  to  myself  to  be  his  Boswell,  and  to 
introduce  him — or,  at  least,  his  views — to  other  people.  I  have 
entitled  them  the  Midway  Inn,  partly  from  my  own  inveterate 
habit  of  story-telling,  but  chiefly  from  an  image  of  his  own,  by  which 
he  once  described  to  me,  in  his  fine  egotistic  rolling  style,  the  position 
he  seems  to  himself  to  occupy  in  the  world. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  he  said  [which  I  don't  believe  he  ever  was], 
I  had  a  long  journey  to  take  between  home  and  school.  Exactly 
midway  there  was  a  hill  with  an  Inn  upon  it,  at  which  we  changed 
horses.  It  was  a  point  to  which  I  looked  forward  with  very  different 
feelings  when  going  and  returning.  In  the  one  case — for  I  hated 
school — it  seemed  to  frown  darkly  on  me,  and  from  that  spot  the 
remainder  of  the  way  was  dull  and  gloomy ;  in  the  other  case,  the 
sun  seemed  always  glinting  on  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  road  was  as  a 
fair  avenue  that  leads  to  Paradise.  The  innkeeper  received  us  with 
equal  hospitality  on  both  occasions,  and  it  was  quite  evident  did  not 
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care  one  farthing  in  which  direction  we  were  tending.  He  would 
stand  in  front  of  his  house,  jingling  his  money — our  money — in  his 
pockets,  and  watch  us  depart  with  the  greatest  serenity,  whether  we 
went  east  or  west.  I  thought  him  at  one  time  the  most  genial  of 
Bonifaces  (for  it  was  his  profession  to  wear  a  smile),  and  at  another 
a  mere  mocker  of  human  woe.  When  I  grew  up,  I  perceived  that 
he  was  a  philosopher. 

And  now  I  keep  the  Midway  Inn  myself,  and  watch  from  the 
hill-top  the  passengers  come  and  go — some  loth,  some  willing,  like 
myself  of  old — and  listen  to  their  talk  in  the  coffee-room ;  or  some- 
times in  a  private  parlour,  where,  though  they  speak  low  and  gravely, 
their  converse  is  still  unrestrained,  because,  you  see,  I  am  the  Landlord. 

Sometimes  they  speak  of  Death  and  the  Hereafter,  of  which  the 
child  they  buried  yesterday  knows  more  than  the  wisest  of  them,  and 
more  than  Shakespeare  knew.  The  being  totally  ignorant  of  the 
subject  does  not  indeed  (as  you  may  perhaps  have  observed  in  other 
matters)  deter  some  of  them  from  speaking  of  it  with  great  confi- 
dence ;  but  the  views  of  a  minority  would  quite  surprise  you,  and  this 
minority  is  growing — coming  to  majority.  Every  day  I  see  an  in- 
crease of  the  doubters.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  Orthodox  and  the 
Infidel,  you  must  understand,  at  all,  though  that  is  assuming  great  pro- 
portions ;  but  there  is  every  day  more  uncertainty  among  them,  and, 
what  is  much  more  noteworthy,  more  dissatisfaction. 

Years  ago,  when  a  hardy  Cambridge  scholar  dared  to  publish  his 
doubts  of  an  eternal  punishment  overtaking  the  wicked,  an  orthodox 
professor  of  the  same  college  took  him  (theologically)  by  the  throat. 
'  You  are  destroying,'  he  cried,  '  the  hope  of  the  Christian.'  But 
this  is  not  the  hope  I  speak  of  (as  loosing  and  losing  its  hold  upon 
men's  minds)  ;  I  mean  the  real  hope,  the  hope  of  Heaven. 

When  I  used  to  go  to  church — for  my  Inn  is  too  far  removed 
from  it  to  admit  of  my  attendance  there  nowadays — matters  were 
very  different.  Heaven  and  Hell  were,  in  the  eyes  not  only  of  our 
congregation,  but  of  those  who  hung  about  the  doors  in  the  summer 
sun,  or  even  played  leap-frog  over  the  grave-stones,  as  distinct 
alternatives  as  the  east  and  west  highways  on  each  side  of  my  Inn. 
If  you  did  not  go  one  way,  you  must  go  the  other  ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  an  immense  desire  was  felt  by  very  many  to  go  in  the  right 
direction.  Now  I  perceive  it  is  not  so.  A  considerable  number  of 
highway  passengers,  though  even  they  are  less  numerous  than  of 
old,  are  still  studious — that  is  in  their  aspirations — to  avoid  taking 
(shall  I  say  delicately)  the  lower  road ;  but  only  a  few,  compara- 
tively, are  solicitous  to  reach  the  goal  of  the  upper. 

Let  me  once  more  observe  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary 
passengers — those  who  travel  by  the  mail.  Of  the  persons  who  are 
convinced  that  there  never  was  an  Architect  of  the  Universe,  and  that 
Man  sprang  from  the  Mollusc,  I  know  little  or  nothing :  they  mostly 
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travel  two  and  two,  in  gigs,  and  have  quarrelled  so  dreadfully  on  the 
way,  that,  at  the  Inn,  they  don't  speak  to  one  another.  The  com- 
monalty, I  repeat,  are  losing  their  hopes  of  heaven,  just  as  the 
grown-up  schoolboy  finds  his  paradise  no  more  in  home.  I  can 
remember  when  divines  were  never  tired  of  painting  the  lily,  of 
indulging  in  the  most  glowing  descriptions  of  the  Elysian  Fields. 
A  popular  artist  once  drew  a  picture  of  them:  'The  Plains  of  Heaven' 
it  was  called,  and  the  painter's  name  was  Martin.  If  he  was  to  do  so 
now,  the  public  (who  are  vulgar)  would  exclaim  '  Betty  Martin.' 
Not  that  they  disbelieve  in  it,  but  that  the  attractions  of  the  place 
are  dying  out,  like  those  of  Bath  and  Cheltenham. 

Of  course  some  blame  attaches  to  the  divines  themselves,  that 
things  have  come  to  such  a  pass.  '  I  protest,'  says  a  great  philosopher, 
'  that  I  never  enter  a  church,  but  the  man  in  the  pulpit  talks  so 
unlike  a  man,  as  though  he  had  never  known  what  human  joys  or 
sorrows  are — so  carefully  avoids  every  subject  of  interest  save  one,  and 
paints  that  in  colours  at  once  so  misty  and  so  meretricious — that  I 
say  to  myself,  I  will  never  sit  under  him  again.'  This  may,  of  course, 
be  only  an  ingenious  excuse  of  his  for  not  going  to  church ;  but  there 
is  really  something  in  it.  The  angels,  with  their  harps,  on  clouds, 
are  now  presented  to  the  eyes,  even  of  faith,  in  vain ;  they  are  still 
appreciated  on  canvas  by  an  old  master,  but  to  become  one  of  them 
is  no  longer  the  common  aspiration.  There  is  a  suspicion,  partly 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  modern  talk  about  the  dignity  and  even  the 
divinity  of  Labour,  that  they  ought  to  be  doing  something  else  than 
(as  the  American  poet  puts  it  with  characteristic  irreverence)  'loafing 
about  the  throne  ; '  that  we  ourselves,  with  no  ear  perhaps  for  music, 
and  with  little  voice  (alas!)  for  praise,  should  take  no  pleasure  in  such 
avocations.  It  is  not  the  sceptics — though  their  influence  is  getting 
to  be  considerable — who  have  wrought  this  change,  but  the  conditions 
of  modern  life.  Notwithstanding  the  cheerful  'returns '  as  to  pauper- 
ism, and  the  glowing  speeches  of  our  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer, 
these  conditions  are  far  harder,  among  the  thinking  classes,  than  they 
were.  The  question  of  '  Is  Life  worth  Living  ?  '  is  one  that  concerns 
philosophers  and  metaphysicians,  and  not  the  persons  I  have  in  my 
mind  at  all ;  but  the  question  '  Do  I  wish  to  be  out  of  it  ? '  is  one 
that  is  getting  answered  very  widely — and  in  the  affirmative.  This 
was  certainly  not  the  case  in  the  days  of  our  grandsires.  Which  of 
them  ever  read  those  lines — 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind  ? — 

without  a  sympathetic  complacency  ?  This  may  not  have  been  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds  to  them,  but  none  of  them  wished  to  ex- 
change it,  save  at  the  proper  time,  and  for  the  proper  place.  Thanks 
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to  over-work,  and  still  more  to  over-worry,  it  is  not  so  now.  There  are 
many  prosperous  persons  in  rude  health,  of  course,  who  will  ask  (with 
a  virtuous  resolution  that  is  sometimes  to  be  deplored)  'Do  you 
suppose  then  that  I  wish  to  cut  my  throat  ? '  I  certainly  do  not. 
Do  not  let  us  talk  of  cutting  throats ;  though,  mind  you,  the  average 
of  suicides,  so  admirably  preserved  by  the  Registrar-General  and  other 
painstaking  persons,  is  not  entirely  to  be  depended  upon.  You 
should  hear  the  doctors  at  my  Inn  (in  the  intervals  of  their  abuse  of 
their  professional  brethren)  discourse  upon  this  topic — on  that  over- 
dose of  chloral  which  poor  B.  took,  and  on  that  injudicious  self- 
application  of  chloroform  which  '  carried  off  poor  C.'  With  the  law 
in  such  a  barbarous  state  in  relation  to  self-destruction,  and  taking 
into  account  the  feelings  of  relatives,  there  was,  of  course,  only  one 

way  of  wording  the  certificate,  but and  then  they  shake  their 

heads  as  only  doctors  can,  and  help  themselves  to  port,  though  they 
know  it's  poison  to  them. 

It  is  an  old  joke  that  annuitants  live  for  ever,  but  no  annuity 
ever  had  the  effect  of  prolonging  life  which  the  assurance  companies 
have.  How  many  a  time,  I  wonder,  in  these  later  years  has  a  hand 
been  stayed,  with  a  pistol  or  '  a  cup  of  cold  poison '  in  it,  by  the 
thought  *  If  I  do  this,  my  family  will  lose  the  money  I  am  insured  for, 
besides  the  premiums.'  This  feeling  is  altogether  different  from  that 
which  causes  Jeannette  and  Jeannot  in  their  Paris  attic  to  light  their 
charcoal  fire,  stop  up  the  chinks  with  their  love-letters,  and  die  (very 
disreputably)  4  clasped  in  one  another's  arms,  and  silent  in  a  last 
embrace.'  There  is  not  one  halfpenny's  worth  of  sentiment  about  it 
in  the  Englishman's  case,  nor  are  any  such  thoughts  bred  in  his 
brain  while  youth  is  in  him.  It  is  in  our  midway  days,  with  old 
age  touching  us  here  and  there,  as  autumn  'lays  its  fiery  finger  on 
the  leaves '  and  withers  them,  that  we  first  think  of  it.  When  the 
weight  of  anxiety  and  care  is  growing  on  us,  while  the  shoulders  are 
becoming  bowed  (not  in  resignation,  but  in  weakness)  which  have  to 
bear  it ;  when  our  pains  are  more  and  more  constant,  our  pleasures 
few  and  fading,  and  when  whatever  happens,  we  know,  must  needs  be 
for  the  worse — then  it  is  that  the  praise  of  the  silver  hair  and  length 
of  days  becomes  a  mockery  indeed. 

Was  it  the  prescience  of  such  a  state  of  thought,  I  wonder  (for  it 
certainly  did  not  exist  in  their  time),  that  caused  good  men  of  old  to 
extol  old  age ;  as  though  anything  could  reconcile  the  mind  of  man 
to  the  time  when  the  very  sun  is  darkened  to  him,  and  '  the  clouds 
return  after  the  rain '  ?  There  is  a  noble  passage  in  Hyperion  which 
has  always  seemed  to  me  to  repeat  that  sentiment  in  Ecclesiastes ;  it 
speaks  of  an  expression  in  a  man's  face  : 

As  though  the  van-ward  clouds  of  evil  days 
Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 
Was  with  its  storied  thunder  labouring  up. 
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This  is  why  poor  Paterfamilias,  sitting  in  the  family  pew,  is  not  so 
enamoured  of  that  idea  of  accomplishing  those  threescore  years  and 
ten  which  the  young  parson,  fresh  from  Cambridge,  is  describing  as 
such  a  lucky  number  in  life's  lottery.  The  attempt  to  paint  it  so  is 
well-meaning,  no  doubt ;  c  the  vacant  chaff  well  meant  for  grain  ; ' 
and  it  is  touching  to  see  how  men  generally  (knowing  that  they 
themselves  have  to  go  through  with  it)  are  wont  to  portray  it  in 
cheerful  colours. 

A  modern  philosopher  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  our  memories 
in  old  age  are  always  grateful  to  us.  Our  pleasures  are  remembered, 
but  our  pains  are  forgotten ;  '  if  we  try  to  recall  a  physical  pain,'  she 
writes  (for  it  is  a  female),  '  we  find  it  to  be  impossible.'  From  which 
I  gather  only  this  for  certain,  that  that  woman  never  had  the  gout. 

The  folks  who  come  my  way,  indeed,  seem  to  remember  their 
physical  ailments  very  distinctly,  to  judge  by  the  way  they  talk  of 
them ;  and  are  exceedingly  apprehensive  of  their  recurrence.  Nay, 
it  is  curious  to  see  how  some  old  men  will  resent  the  compliments  of 
their  juniors  on  their  state  of  health  or  appearance.  '  Stuff  and 
nonsense ! '  cried  old  Sam  Kogers  grimly ;  '  I  tell  you  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  fine  old  man.'  In  a  humbler  walk  of  life  I  remember  to 
have  heard  a  similar  but  more  touching  reply.  It  was  upon  the 
great  centenarian  question  raised  by  Mr.  Thorns.  An  old  woman  in  a 
workhouse,  said  to  be  a  hundred  years  of  age,  was  sent  for  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  to  decide  the  point  by  her  personal  testimony. 
One  can  imagine  the  half-dozen  portly  prosperous  figures,  and  the 
contrast  their  appearance  offered  to  that  of  the  bent  and  withered 
crone.  '  Now,  Betty,'  said  the  chairman,  with  unctuous  patronage,  '  you 
look  hale  and  hearty  enough,  yet  they  tell  me  that  you  are  a  hundred 
years  old ;  is  this  really  true  ? '  '  God  Almighty  knows,  sir,'  was  her 
reply,  '  but  I  feel  a  thousand.' 

And  there  are  so  many  people  nowadays  who  '  feel  a  thousand.' 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  gift  of  old  age  is  unwished  for,  and 
the  prospect  of  future  life  without  encouragement.  It  is  the  modern 
conviction  that  there  will  be  some  kind  of  work  in  it ;  and  even 
though  what  we  shall  be  set  to  do  may  be  '  wrought  with  tumult  of 
acclaim,'  we  have  have  had  enough  of  work.  What  follows,  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course,  is  that  the  thought  of  possible  extinction  has  lost 
its  terrors.  Heaven  and  its  glories  have  still  their  charms  for  those 
who  are  not  wearied  out  with  toil  in  this  life ;  but  the  slave  draws 
for  himself  a  far  other  picture  of  home.  His  is  no  passionate  cry  to 
be  admitted  into  the  eternal  city ;  he  murmurs  sullenly  '  Let  me  rest.' 
It  was  a  favourite  taunt  with  the  sceptics  of  old — those  Early 
Fathers  of  infidelity,  who  used  to  occupy  themselves  so  laboriously 
with  scraping  at  the  rind  of  the  Christian  Faith — that  until  the 
Cross  arose  men  were  not  afraid  of  Death.  But  that  arrow  has  lost 
its  barb.  The  Fear  of  Death,  even  among  professing  Christians,  is 
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now  comparatively  rare  ;  I  do  not  mean  merely  among  dying  men — 
in  whom  those  who  have  had  acquaintance  with  deathbeds  tell  us  they 
see  it  scarcely  ever — but  with  the  quick  and  hale.  Even  with  very 
ignorant  persons,  the  idea  that  things  may  be  a  great  deal  worse  for 
us  hereafter  than  even  at  present  is  not  generally  entertained  as 
respects  themselves.  A  clergyman  who  was  attending  a  sick  man  in 
his  parish  expressed  a  hope  to  the  wife  that  she  took  occasion  to 
remind  her  husband  of  his  spiritual  condition.  '  Oh  yes,  sir,'  she 
replied,  '  many  and  many  a  time  have  I  woke  him  up  o'  nights,  and 
cried  "  John,  John,  you  little  know  the  torments  as  is  preparing  for 
you." '  But  the  good  woman,  it  seems,  was  not  disturbed  by  any 
such  dire  imaginings  upon  her  own  account. 

Higher  in  the  social  scale,  the  apprehension  of  a  Gehenna,  or  at 
all  events  of  such  a  one  as  our  forefathers  almost  universally  believed 
in,  is  rapidly  dying  out.  The  mathematician  tells  us  that  even  as  a 
question  of  numbers,  '  about  one  in  ten,  my  good  sir,  by  the  most 
favourable  computations,'  the  thing  is  incredible ;  the  philanthropist 
inquires  indignantly,  i  Is  the  city  Arab  then,  who  grows  to  a  thief 
and  felon  as  naturally  as  a  tree  puts  forth  its  leaves,  to  be  damned 
in  both  worlds  ? '  and  I  notice  that  even  the  clergy  who  come  my  way, 
and  take  their  weak  glass  of  negus  while  the  coach  changes  horses, 
no  longer  insist  upon  the  point,  but,  at  the  worst,  faintly  trust  the 
larger  hope. 

Notwithstanding  these  comparatively  cheerful  views  upon  a 
subject  so  important  to  all  passengers  on  life's  highway,  the  general 
feeling  is,  as  I  have  said,  one  of  profound  dissatisfaction  ;  the  good  old 
notion  that  whatever  is  is  right,  is  fast  disappearing ;  and  in  its 
place  there  is  a  doubt — rarely  expressed  except  among  the  philo- 
sophers, with  whom,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  nothing  to  do — a  secret, 
harassing,  and  unwelcome  doubt  respecting  the  divine  government 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  question  which  the  very  philosophers  are  not 
likely  to  settle  even  among  themselves,  but  it  has  become  very 
obtrusive  and  important.  Men  raise  their  eyebrows  and  shrug  their 
shoulders  when  it  is  alluded  to,  instead,  as  of  old,  of  pulverising  the 
audacious  questioner  on  the  spot,  or  even  (as  would  have  happened 
at  a  later  date)  putting  him  into  Coventry  ;  they  have  no  opinion  to 
offer  upon  the  subject,  or  at  all  events  do  not  wish  to  talk  about  it. 
But  it  is  no  longer,  be  it  observed,  '  bad  form '  in  a  general  way  to  do 
so;  it  is  only  that  the  topic  is  personally  distasteful. 

The  once  famous  advocate  of  analogy  threw  a  bitter  seed  among 
mankind  when  he  suggested,  in  all  innocence,  and  merely  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  argument,  that  as  the  innocent  suffered  for  the  guilty 
in  this  world,  so  it  might  be  in  the  world  to  come  ;  and  it  is  bearing- 
bitter  fruit.  To  feel  aweary  at  the  Midway  Inn  is  bad  enough ;  but 
to  be  journeying  to  no  home,  and  perhaps  even  to  some  harsher 
school  than  we  yet  wot  of,  is  indeed  a  depressing  reflection. 
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Hence  it  comes,  I  think,  or  partly  hence,  that  there  is  now  no 
fun  in  the  world.  Wit  we  have,  and  an  abundance  of  grim  humour, 
which  evokes  anything  but  mirth.  Nothing  would  astonish  us  in  the 
Midway  Inn  so  much  as  a  peal  of  laughter.  A  great  writer  (though 
it  must  be  confessed  scarcely  an  amusing  one),  who  has  recently 
reached  his  journey's  end,  used  to  describe  his  animal  spirits  depre- 
ciatingly, as  being  at  the  best  but  vegetable  spirits.  And  that  is 
now  the  way  with  us  all.  When  Charles  Dickens  died,  it  was  con- 
fidently stated  in  a  great  literary  journal  that  his  loss,  so  far  from 
affecting  '  the  gaiety  of  nations,'  would  scarcely  be  felt  at  all ;  the 
power  of  rousing  tears  and  laughter  being  (I  suppose  the  writer 
thought)  so  very  common.  That  prophecy  has  been  by  no  means 
fulfilled.  But,  what  is  far  worse  than  there  being  no  humorous 
writers  amongst  us,  the  faculty  of  appreciating  even  the  old  ones  is 
dying  out.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  high  spirits  anywhere.  It  is 
observable,  too,  how  very  much  public  entertainments  have  increased 
of  late — a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  dulness  at  home — while,  instead 
of  the  lively,  if  somewhat  boisterous,  talk  of  our  fathers,  we  have 
drawing-room  dissertations  on  art,  and  dandy  drivel  about  blue  china. 

There  is  one  pleasure  only  that  takes  more  and  more  root  amongst 
us,  and  never  seems  to  fail,  and  that  is  making  money.  To  hear  the 
passengers  at  the  Midway  Inn  discourse  upon  this  topic,  you  would 
think  they  were  all  commercial  travellers.  It  is  most  curious  how 
the  desire  for  pecuniary  gain  has  infected  even  the  idlest,  who  of 
course  take  the  shortest  cut  to  it  by  way  of  the  race-course.  I  see 
young  gentlemen,  blond  and  beardless,  telling  the  darkest  secrets  to 
one  another,  affecting,  one  would  think,  the  fate  of  Europe,  but 
which  in  reality  relate  to  the  state  of  the  fetlock  of  the  brother  to 
Boanerges.  Their  earnestness  (which  is  reserved  for  this  enthralling 
topic)  is  quite  appalling.  In  their  elders  one  has  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  it,  but  these  young  people  should  really  know  better.  The 
interest  excited  in  society  by  '  scratchings  '  has  never  been  equalled 
since  the  time  of  the  Cock  Lane  ghost.  If  men  would  only  '  lose 
their  money  and  look  pleasant '  without  talking  about  it,  I  shouldn't 
mind ;  but  they  will  make  it  a  subject  of  conversation,  as  though 
•every  one  who^  liked  his  glass  of  wine  should  converse  upon  *  the 
vintages.'  One  looks  for  it  in  business  people  and  forgives  it ;  but 
every  one  is  now  for  business. 

The  reverence  that  used  to  belong  to  Death  is  now  only  paid  to 
it  in  the  case  of  immensely  rich  persons,  whose  wealth  is  spoken  of 
with  bated  breath.  *  He  died,  sir,  worth  two  millions ;  a  very  warm 
man.'  If  you  happen  to  say,  though  with  all  reasonable  probability 
and  even  with  Holy  Writ  to  back  you,  '  He  is  probably  warmer  by 
this  time,'  you  are  looked  upon  as  a  Communist.  What  the  man  was 
is  nothing,  what  he  made  is  everything.  It  is  the  gold  alone  that 
we  now  value :  the  temple  that  might  have  sanctified  the  gold  is  of 
VOL.  V.— No.  27.  3  H 
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no  account.  This  worship  of  mere  wealth  has,  it  is  true,  this  advan- 
tage over  the  old  adoration  of  birth,  that  something  may  be  possibly 
got  out  of  it ;  to  cringe  and  fawn  upon  the  people  that  have  blue 
blood  is  manifestly  futile,  since  the  peculiarity  is  not  communicable, 
but  it  is  hoped  that,  by  being  shaken  up  in  the  same  social  bag  with 
millionnaires,  something  may  be  attained  by  what  is  technically  called 
the  '  sweating  '  process.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  however,  the  results 
^re  small,  while  the  operation  is  to  the  last  degree  disagreeable. 

What  is  very  significant  of  this  new  sort  of  golden  age  is  that  a 
literature  of  its  own  has  arisen,  though  of  an  anomalous  kind.  It  is 
presided  over  by  a  sort  of  male  Miss  Kilmansegge,  who  is  also  a  model 
of  propriety.  It  is  as  though  the  dragon  that  guarded  the  apples  of 
Hesperides  should  be  a  dragon  of  virtue.  Under  the  pretence  of 
extolling  prudence  and  perseverance,  he  paints  money-making  as  the 
highest  good,  and  calls  it  thrift ;  and  the  popularity  of  this  class  of 
book  is  enormous.  The  heroes  are  all  '  self-made  '  men  who  come  to 
town  with  that  proverbial  half-crown  which  has  the  faculty  of 
accumulation  that  used  to  be  confined  to  snowballs.  Like  the 
daughters  of  the  horse-leech,  their  cry  is  '  Give,  give,'  only  instead  of 
blood  they  want  money ;  and  I  need  hardly  say  they  get  it  from 
other  people's  pockets.  Love  and  friendship  are  names  that  have 
lost  their  meaning,  if  they  ever  had  any,  with  these  gentry.  They 
remind  one  of  the  miser  of  old  who  could  not  hear  a  large  sum  of 
money  mentioned  without  an  acceleration  of  the  action  of  the  heart ; 
and  perhaps  that  is  the  use  of  their  hearts,  which,  otherwise,  like  that 
of  the  spleen  in  other  people,  must  be  only  a  subject  of  vague  conjecture. 
They  live  abhorred  and  die  respected ;  leaving  all  their  heaped-up 
wealth  to  some  charitable  institution,  the  secretary  of  which  levants 
with  it  eventually  to  the  United  States. 

This  last  catastrophe,  however,  is  not  mentioned  in  these  biogra- 
phies, the  subjects  of  which  are  held  up  as  patterns  of  wisdom  and 
prudence  for  the  rising  generation.  I  shall  have  left  the  Midway 
Inn,  thank  Heaven,  for  a  residence  of  smaller  dimensions,  before  it 
has  grown  up.  Conceive  an  England  inhabited  by  self-made  men ! 

Has  it  ever  struck  you  how  gloomy  is  the  poetry  of  the  present 
day  ?  This  is  not  perhaps  of  very  much  consequence,  since  everybody 
has  a  great  deal  too  much  to  do  to  permit  them  to  read  it ;  but  how 
full  of  sighs,  and  groans,  and  passionate  bewailings  it  is !  And  also 
how  deuced  difficult !  It  is  almost  as  inarticulate  as  an  ^Eolian  harp, 
and  quite  as  melancholy.  There  are  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  course, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Calverley  and  Mr.  Locker  ;  but  even  the  latter  is 
careful  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that,  like  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
we  must  all  quit  Piccadilly.  '  At  present,'  as  dear  Charles  Lamb  writes, 
'  we  have  the  advantage  of  them ; '  but  there  is  no  one  to  remind  us  of 
that  now,  nor  is  it,  as  I  have  said,  the  general  opinion  that  it  is  an 
advantage. 
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It  is  this  prevailing  gloom,  I  think,  which  accounts  for  the  enormous 
and  increasing  popularity  of  fiction.  Observe  how  story-telling  creeps 
into  the  very  newspapers  (along  with  their  professional  fibbing)  ;  and, 
even  in  the  magazines,  how  it  lies  down  side  by  side  with  '  burning 
questions  '  (such  as  '  Is  future  punishment  eternal  ? ')  like  the  weaned 
child  putting  its  hand  into  the  cockatrice's  den.  For  your  sake, 
my  good  fellow,  who  write  stories  [here  he  glowered  at  me  com- 
passionately], I  am  glad  of  it ;  but  the  fact  is  of  melancholy 
significance.  It  means  that  people  are  glad  to  find  themselves 
'anywhere,  anywhere,  out  of  the  world,'  and  (I  must  be  allowed  to 
add)  they  are  generally  gratified,  for  anything  less  like  real  life  than 
what  some  novelists  portray  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

[Here  he  stared  at  me  so  exceedingly  hard,  that  any  one  with  a  less 
heavenly  temper,  or  who  had  no  material  reasons  for  putting  up  with 
it,  would  have  taken  his  remark  as  personal,  and  gone  away.] 

Another  cause  of  the  absence  of  good  fellowship  amongst  us  (he 
went  on)  is  the  growth  of  education.  It  sticks  like  a  fungus  to 
everybody,  and  though,  it  is  fair  to  say,  mostly  outside,  does  a  great 
deal  of  mischief.  The  scholastic  interest  has  become  so  powerful  that 
nobody  dares  speak  a  word  against  it ;  but  the  fact  is,  men  are  educa- 
ted far  beyond  their  wits.  You  can't  fill  any  cup  beyond  what  it  will 
hold,  and  the  little  cups  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Boys  are  now 
crammed  (with  information)  like  turkeys  (but  unfortunately  not 
killed  at  Christmas),  and  when  they  grow  up  there  is  absolutely  no 
room  in  them  for  a  joke.  The  prigs  that  frequent  my  Midway  Inn 
are  as  the  sands  in  its  hour-glass,  only  with  no  chance,  alas !  of  their 
running  out.  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  limited  education,  and 
very  wisely,  to  the  three  R's  ;  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  :  while  the  pick  of  them,  with  those  clamping  irons 
well  stuck  to  their  heels,  will  win  their  way  to  the  topmost  peaks  of 
knowledge. 

At  the  very  best — that  is  to  say  when  it  produces  anything — what 
does  the  most  costly  education  in  this  country  produce  in  ordinary 
minds  but  the  deplorable  habit  of  classical  quotation  ?  If  it  could 
teach  them  to  think — but  that  is  a  subject,  my  dear  friend,  into  which, 
you  will  scarcely  follow  me. 

[I  could  have  knocked  his  head  off  if  he  had  not  been  so  exception- 
ally stout  and  strong,  and  as  it  was  I  took  up  my  hat  to  go,  when  a 
thought  struck  me.] 

'  Among  your  valuable  remarks  upon  society  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted you  have  said  nothing,  my  dear  sir,  about  the  ladies.' 

'  I  never  speak  of  anything,'  he  replied  with  dignity,  '  which  I  do 
not  thoroughly  understand.  Man  I  do  know — down  to  his  boots  ;  but 
woman ' — here  he  sighed  and  hesitated — '  no  ;  I  don't  know  nearly  so 
much  of  her.' 

JAMES  PAYN. 
3n2 
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EAST  ROUMELIA. 


IT  is  unnecessary  and  useless  now  to  waste  words  upon  the  exploded 

scheme  of  what  was  called  a  joint  or  mixed  occupation  of  East 

Eoumelia,  for  every  thinking  mind  perceived  from  the  first  that  the 

execution  of  such  a  plan  could  scarcely  be  but  a  mischievous  muddle, 

into  which  no  English  government  would  have  been  unwary  enough 

to  plunge.     The  artistic  skill  of  Eussia  was  wasted  in  laying  that 

snare  for  the  country  she  hates  so  fixedly,  and,  however  prettily  she 

sketched  out  the  theory,  she  knew  well  enough  we  should  never  have 

accepted  a  scheme  every  detail  of  which,  as   she  planned  it,  was 

patently  impossible  in  practice.     It  was  indeed  manufactured  solely 

for  her  own  profit.     Her  idea  was  simply  to  gain  time.     That  all 

Eussian  officials  have  said  in  set  phrase  from  the  beginning  '  apres 

notre  depart,  le  deluge,'  we  know  ;  and  we  know  too — at  least,  those 

of  us  who  have  seen  the  acts  and  deeds  of  the  Eussians  in  Eoumelia 

know  only  too  well — how  energetically  and  skilfully  they  have  laboured 

to  insure  that  sequence ;   the  '  mixed  occupation '  was  invented  to 

enable  them  to  stop  and  see  the  fun.     Glorious  fun  it  would  have 

been  to  Prince  Dondoukoff  et  hoc  genus,  to  see  the  Briton,  who  with 

true  Christian  charity  screamed  for  joy  over  the  expulsion  of  the 

'  hated  Turk,'  engaged  in  cutting  down  the  new  Bulgarian  troops ; 

•glorious  fun  to  watch  the  brethren  of  those  who  shouted  the  welcome 

of  the  returning   diplomatists   now  supplanting  'peace'   with   the 

sword,  and  '  honour  '  with  broken  faith.     If  our  enemies  tear  up  our 

treaties,  we  know  where  we  are ;  but  what  will  become  of  good  faith 

and  honour  if  every  country  tears  up  its  own  ?     It  is  not  pleasant  to 

hear  what  is  said  of  us  on  the  Continent  on  that  score,  and  it  would 

have  been  a  great  misfortune  had  we  been  induced  to  make  ourselves 

more  ridiculous  by  acceding  to  the  joint  occupation  scheme.     That 

Eussian  scheme,  however,  having  failed,  let  us  see  what  remains  for 

us  to  do  in  healing  the  sores  of  the  East. 

The  unchanged  and  unchangeable  principle  of  Eussia  is  Might — 
whether  right  or  not.  Brute  force,  taking  advantage  of  a  country 
bankrupt  alike,  for  the  time  being,  in  good  government  as  in  money,  and 
encouraged  by  the  rabid  exaggeration  of  party  men  in  England,  seized 
on  a  fortunate  moment  for  bearing  all  before  her ;  but  the  force  of 
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strength  had  to  give  way  to  that  of  reason ;  she  was  compelled  to 
retire.  She  had,  however,  accomplished  much.  For  twenty,  nay, 
for  twice  twenty  years,  she  had  been  secretly  labouring  with  un- 
wearied skill  to  mislead  the  ignorant  Bulgarian  ;  like  the  locust  she- 
disdained  not  the  humblest  spot  in  which  to  lay  her  poisonous  eggs ; 
now,  with  a  fine  army,  she  came  to  hatch  them.  The  harvest  was 
apparently  hers. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  an  astute,  shrewd,  unprincipled  nation  such 
as  Russia  should  desire  to  obtain  the  Balkan  country  for  her  own, 
and,  like  the  locust,  to  devour  the  Bulgarian  people  ?  The  religion 
of  their  new  slaves  would,  they  think,  give  them  very  little  trouble 
(in  which  they  are  largely  mistaken) ;  their  language  and  their 
habits  and  customs  are  cognate,  though  far  from  identical.  The 
Eussian  regards  the  Bulgarian  with  an  unconcealed  but  wholly 
undeserved  contempt.  Of  the  two,  the  Bulgarian  has  a  very  superior 
nature.  Uneducated  as  he  is,  he  is  now  savage,  brutal,  and  dirty  ; 
and  he  is  profoundly  ignorant.  So  is  the  Russian.  But  take 
a  fair  specimen  of  each :  wash  and  educate  them,  and  the  Bulgarian 
will  be  worth  two  of  the  other.  The  Bulgarian  is  untruthful  from 
the  habit  of  fear,  but,  relieved  of  that,  he  is  stolidly  upright,  full  of 
shrewdness  and  excellent  good  sense ;  he  is  naturally  very  industrious, 
awfully  parsimonious,  and  has  an  impulse  of  moral  and  physical 
advancement  in  him  which  is  intensely  interesting  and  admirable. 
He  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  of  the  Slav  nations ;  yet  he  is  the 
least  loveable.  He  is  singularly  unaffectionate.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  there  is  no  European  nation  with  so  little  natural  affection  as 
the  Bulgarian.  The  curious  fact  is  that  even  a  little  education 
seems  at  once  to  develope  the  tender  fibre  ;  they  become  kindly  and 
amiable.  They  are  a  dull,  sulky-tempered  people  now  ;  but  two  or 
three  generations  of  education  will  certainly  improve  that  into  an 
animated  good  temper.  Their  stingy  frugality  will  become  reasonable 
thrift;  their  unloving  selfishness  will  melt  into  kindly  good- 
fellowship.  At  present  they  are,  one  and  all,  rich  and  poor,  without 
exception,  offensively  self-satisfied,  supremely  self-confident,  and  full 
of  the  most  absurd  vanity,  while  they  have  little  of  which  to  be 
vain.  And  of  course  the  notice  they  have  lately  attracted  has  greatly 
increased  their  self-estimation.  Left  to  the  teaching  of  Russia,  this 
cognate  nature  will  grow  into  a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  Russian, 
whose  inflated  self-esteem  is  so  unbearably  odious  ;  whose  ignorance, 
even  when  educated,  is  so  astounding ;  and  whose  untruthfulness  is  so 
boundless.  Assisted  by  Europe,  encouraged  by  the  West,  the  Bul- 
garians would  develope  into  a  solid,  valuable  people,  alike  able  to 
govern  themselves  and  to  command  the  respect  of  that  European 
family  of  nations  of  which  they  will,  I  thoroughly  believe,  if  kept 
from  Russia,  ultimately  form  a  worthy  member. 

It  is  our  duty  to  help  them  to  accomplish  this.     It  was  our  duty 
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to  have  helped  them  long  ago  as  Christians  and  fellow-citizens  of 
the  world ;  but  our  countrymen  knew  nothing  of  them,  thought 
nothing  about  them,  and  did  nothing  for  them ;  only  a  few  individuals 
laboured  with  cordial  heartiness  to  show  them  the  path  of  progress. 
Had  this  continued,  and  steady  wise  measures  been  taken  at  Constan- 
tinople, the  Bulgarians  would  have  developed  and  gradually  liberated 
themselves  in  due  time,  and  in  an  abiding,  satisfactory  form,  very 
different  from  the  misfortunes  that  have  now  come  upon  them.  As  to 
the  '  four  hundred  years  of  bloody  oppression  and  murderous  tyranny ' 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  I  utterly  and  wholly  deny  it.  The 
Bulgarians  were  repressed,  that  is  true :  they  -were  at  so  low  and 
brutal  a  level  that  they  naturally  hewed  wood  and  drew  water  for 
the  race  that  had  conquered  them ;  slowly  they  began  to  rise  in  level, 
and  rise  they  did,  until,  unfortunately  for  them,  the  dominant  race 
noticed  them,  and  seized  on  the  tool  at  hand  to  play  it  off  against 
another  race  that  was  rising  also,  and  a  little  faster  than  they  were. 
The  encouragement  of  the  Porte  undid  them,  for  it  drew  upon  them 
the  attention  of  the  great  Czar,  and,  alas  !  attracted  also  his  greedy 
covetousness,  besides  pointing,  as  he  thought,  an  easy  road  to 
Constantinople.  Be  it  observed  it  was  not  Russia  that  first  helped 
.them  up,  but  the  Porte,  though  truly  for  her  own  benefit,  not  theirs. 
In  this,  Russia  closely  resembles  her.  And  then  the  Bulgarians 
throve — yes,  throve  as  no  mortal  beings  could  thrive  had  they  been 
as  brutally  oppressed  as  it  has  suited  some  people  to  represent  them. 
Just  the  same  were  the  Irish  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  oppressed 
by  the  English ;  just  the  same  were  they  subject  to  an  occasional 
outburst  of  fanaticism,  and  just  the  same  did  that  ill-used  people 
make  horrid  reprisals.  Given  the  differing  status  of  civilisation,  the 
calamities  of  1 876  in  the  one  country  scarcely  equalled  those  of  1798  in 
the  other.  I  once  read — I  think  in  the  Daily  News — a  list  of  acts 
of  violence  that  had  happened  in  European  Turkey  in  the  last  three 
hundred  years.  It  was  appalling ;  but  a  little  trouble  would  have 
.matched  a  similar  list  in  nearly  every  country  in  Europe,  the  British 
islands  certainly  not  excepted.  Horrible  details  of  this  kind  are  of 
course  very  impressive  in  a  speech,  and  the  listeners  are  seldom  quick 
>enough  to  reflect  at  the  moment  that  these  things  are  the  mile- 
stones that  mark  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

Well,  the  Bulgarians  throve,  laying  field  to  field  and  vineyard  to 
vineyard,  impossible  to  a  cruelly  oppressed  people ;  they  became,  as 
they  are  now,  wealthy  and  comfortable,  and  constantly  able  to  buy 
off  the  depredations  of  bad  governors  and  rapacious  officials.  It  was 
terrible  to  lose  the  laboriously  earned  wealth  in  the  shape  of  bribes  ; 
nor  was  this  the  worst  of  the  sorrows  the  Bulgarian  had  occasionally 
to  bear — I  must  add  only  occasionally  till  quite  of  late  years.  No 
doubt,  as  in  many  another  case,  the  trifling  annoyances  were  the 
most  galling ;  yet  the  being  compelled  to  wear  a  fez  instead  of  a 
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kalpak,  and  to  get  off  the  donkey  he  rode  to  stand  aside  while  an 
Effendi  passed  by,  were  troubles  hardly  worse  than  those  of  any 
country  where  marks  of  respect  to  feudal  lords  linger  still  among  the 
people.  Fifty  years  ago  what  respectable  village  girl  would  have 
dared  to  show  herself  at  the  '  great  house '  of  the  place  with  an 
artificial  rose  in  her  bonnet  ?  What  Neapolitan  would  let  his  own 
Eccellenza  pass  by  to-day  without  bending  his  knee  in  the  mud  to 
him  ?  As  to  their  wealth,  I  say  nothing  of  the  astonishment  of  the 
Kussian  soldier  who  came  to  '  deliver  the  oppressed  slave,'  and  con- 
trasted their  condition  with  that  of  his  own  people  at  home ;  but  I 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  speak  of  my  own  personal  experience,  as  knowing, 
more  or  less  intimately,  the  peasantry  of  England,  Ireland,  North  and 
South  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Austria,  Greece,  and  several  Slav 
nations,  and  I  say  that  nowhere  is  there  so  comfortable  and  well-to- 
do  a  people  as  the  Bulgarians  ;  that  in  every  one  of  the  countries  I 
have  mentioned  there  is  infinitely  more  misery  than  can  be  found 
among  the  Bulgars.  For  be  it  remembered  there  are  no  mere  '  la- 
bourers '  like  our  own  in  that  country ;  every  man  owns  the  bit  of 
land  he  lives  on,  though  he  may  and  does  also  help  a  larger  owner 
for  wages.  If  a  Bulgar  has  three  or  four  sons,  they  assist  their  father 
in  the  farm ;  they  marry  and  live  in  the  same  house  till  the  father 
has  put  by  money  enough  to  buy  more  land,  on  which  the  sons  spread 
out  and  form  new  households.  The  country  is  wide  enough  for  all : 
wider  now  that  every  Bulgarian  has  possessed  himself  of  his  Moslem 
neighbour's  land,  and  will  keep  it. 

Among  the  Bulgarians,  as  in  other  Slav  nations,  there  is  no 
difference  of  class  except  what  is  given  by  the  possession  of  more  or 
less  wealth ;  although  a  man  who  has  visited  Russia,  Austria,  or 
England  naturally  introduces  a  further  advancement  of  civilisation 
into  his  house,  and  takes  his  place  accordingly.  If  he  introduced  a 
better  style  of  building  that  house,  he  would  be  a  benefactor  to  his 
race.  All  Bulgarian  houses,  whether  built  of  rough  stone  or  of  wood 
coated  with  mud,  as  most  of  them  are,  resemble  each  other  in  form. 
A  staircase  and  middle  room  or  hall  of  bare  boards  from  which  all  the 
rooms  open ;  there  is  rarely  a  second  story,  even  of  the  very  best 
houses;  the  basement  contains  the  offices,  including  sometimes  the 
stables.  Every  house  or  cottage  stands  in  its  own  ground  walled  or 
fenced  round ;  the  better  ones  have  a  flagged  court  as  well  as  garden. 
The  rooms,  more  especially  the  ceilings,  are  gaily  daubed  with  scarlet 
and  green  paint,  after  the  fashion  of  a  Nuremberg  toy ;  I  have  never 
yet  seen  in  any  Bulgarian  house  anywhere  the  smallest  sign  of  taste 
or  art.  They  have,  however,  contrived  to  build  many  large  churches, 
some  of  which  are  really  handsome  inside.  Their  architecture  is 
sometimes  prettily  painted  and  gilt,  and  is  generally  done  by  native 
artists,  but  invariably  men  who  have  been  to  Vienna  or  Moscow  to 
learn  the  business.  The  furniture  is  confined  to  stiff  divans  round 
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two  sides  of  the  room,  covered  in  worsted  or  silk  according  to  the 
wealth  of  the  owner.  Every  room  possesses  one  or  two  huge  cup- 
boards: these  are  filled  with  yorghans  (thick  wadded  quilts)  piled  upy 
and  these,  with  the  carpets,  constitute  the  riches  of  the  house.  A  little- 
very  common  German  glass  and  some  handsome  brass  vessels  and 
basins  finish  the  catalogue  of  furniture.  Only  a  very  few  of  the  rich 
have  bedsteads;  all  the  rest  sleep  on  two  or  three  of  the  quilts  on  the 
floor.1  The  worst  feature  in  the  houses  is  that  every  room  is  one-third 
window ;  the  whole  of  one  end  and  half  of  each  side  wall  is  made  of 
ill-fitting,  small  glass  panes,  as  unadapted  to  the  very  hot  summer  as 
to  the  terribly  cold  winter.  For  the  Balkan  country  is  one  of  extremes  t 
four  months  of  intense  winter,  followed  by  a  burning  summer,  when 
the  townspeople  are  glad  to  stay  in  their  tchifliks  (small  country 
houses),  or  to  visit  convents  on  the  mountain  slopes.  There  are  also- 
many  hot  mineral  springs  which  are  crowded  all  the  summer  through- 
Of  course  the  vintage  time  is  the  prettiest  for  this  as  for  other 
countries,  and  it  lasts  longer  than  the  June  gathering  of  roses  in  the 
Kesanlik  and  Klisoura  districts.  Then  every  one  looks  happy :  the 
big  bullock  wagons,  the  heavy  baskets  of  fruit,  the  bright- coloured 
aprons  of  the  women,  are  all  picturesque  adjuncts  to  the  glorious 
mountains,  some  of  which  are  snow-capped  all  the  year  through,  and 
well  deserve  to  be  visited  by  artists  and  lovers  of  nature.  They  will 
be  better  pleased  with  the  exceeding  loveliness  of  the  country  than  of 
its  inhabitants,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  recall  three  pretty 
Bulgarian  women.  They  are  all  ugly,  and  have  the  very  worst  figures 
in  Europe ;  but  nearly  all  have  pleasant,  winning  manners,  and  sweet, 
gentle  voices.  The  men  are  not  handsome,  but  are  mostly  well-built 
and  powerful.  Some  of  the  women  are  now  leaving  off  the  national 
costume,  but  the  majority  still  wear  the  sukhman,  a  sleeveless  gown 
of  black  or  brown  native-made  cloth,  open  at  the  bosom  over  a  white 
linen  homespun  chemise  gaily  embroidered.  Very  bright  cloth  aprons, 
a  coloured  handkerchief  over  the  hair,  and  a  quantity  of  rough  silver 
necklaces  and  clasps  complete  the  costume,  with  the  addition  of  a  fur- 
lined  jacket  in  winter.  The  women  work  very  hard,  and  do  quite  as 
much  agricultural  work  as  the  men,  besides  weaving  all  the  shyack 
(thick  cloth  or  serge)  of  the  country.2  For  this  they  spin  and  prepare 
the  wool,  and  dye  it  of  many  bright  hues ;  the  coloured  wools  are  not 
much  used  for  shyack,  but  are  dyed  to  make  the  carpets  of  which  the 
Bulgarians  are  justly  proud.  Large  quantities  of  rough  mats  are  made 

1  A  Mr.  Long,  who  built  huts  for   the  houseless  in  1876,  constructed  steeply- 
sloping  wide  shelves  in  them  by  way  of  bedsteads.     The  poor  people  were  amazed', 
and  said,  '  What  does  it  mean  ?  what  is  it  for  ?     When  we  want  to  go  to  rest,  are 
we  to  slope  our  heads  up  or  damn  1     We  might  as  well  stand  up  to  sleep  !  ' 

2  As  an  incidental  proof  of  their  industry  as  well  as  wealth,  I  may  mention  that, 
in  the  eight  months  of  my  stay  at  Philippopolis,  I  had  34,200  jackets,  breeches, 
gowns,  and  cloaks  made  for  distribution  of  the  sJiyack  then  in  the  district ;  not  a  yard 
was  imported  from  beyond  fifty  miles. 
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of  goats'  hair  all  over  the  country,  thick,  stout,  and  useful ;  but  their 
pride  is  in  the  small  rugs  of  Pirot  (now  given  up  to  Servia)  and  many 
other  places-  The  fond  of  these  rugs  is  always  scarlet,  with  patterns 
formed  in  white,  vivid  green,  blue,  and  sometimes  purple.  They  are 
light  and  durable,  but  rough.  At  Sopot,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Balkan,  all  the  carpets  are  of  pure  white  and  black  wool,  left  long  and 
fluffy :  these  are  very  pretty  and  cheap.  In  one  or  two  districts  the  men 
carve  wood,  Swiss  fashion,  but  coarsely  and  with  little  taste;  there 
are,  however,  clever  carpenters  among  them.  All  agricultural  instru- 
ments are  of  the  most  primitive  kind  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
people  were  teachable  and  not  unwilling  to  learn.  Indeed,  the  one 
crowning  merit  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  one  point  which  ought  to 
enlist  our  sympathy  with  them,  is  the  noble  efforts  they  have  made 
to  get  taught  and  to  improve  their  national  education.  I  have  not 
space  to  give  the  statistics  of  the  schools  on  the  plain  of  Philippopolis 
alone  which  had  been  built  after  the  Crimean  war,  numbers  of  which 
were  destroyed  in  1876.  Before  1848  all  the  teaching  they  had  was 
given  in  Greek  primary  schools,  where  they  learned  to  write  Bulgarian 
in  Greek  characters ;  or  Bulgarian  village  priests  taught  a  few 
children  the  old  Slavonic  church  language  ;  but  after  1856  a  noble 
effort  was  made,  and  many  spacious  airy  school-houses  were  built 
everywhere :  only  very  small  villages  being  contented  with  a  common 
looking  school.  Some  of  those  in  the  towns  would  have  been  creditable 
to  country  towns  in  England.  All  the  schooling  was  free,  and  the 
whole  expense  was  borne  by  church  revenues  and  voluntary  contribu- 
tions.3 The  half-dozen  higher  schools  of  the  country  gave  an  excellent 
education,  including  the  elements  of  science.  In  fact,  the  Bulgarians 
were  rising  slowly,  but  surely,  and  would  have  continued  to  do  so,  had 
they  been  let  alone ;  but,  unfortunately  for  them,  the  clamour  of  an 
English  mob  forced  upon  them  with  cruel  kindness  that  premature 
*  deliverance'  which  now  may,  perhaps,  be  their  ruin.  A  few  years' 
more  patience  would  have  achieved  the  self-made  independence  of  a 
well-prepared  people,  unchecked  by  the  disadvantages  of  that  ignorance 
and  vanity  which  have  made  them  the  ready  tools  of  hypocritical  greed. 
The  Bulgarians  are  sober  animals  on  working  days,  but,  like  the 
Eussians,  they  mostly  celebrate  their  festivals  by  getting  drunk,  and 
unfortunately  more  than  a  third  of  the  year  consists  of  holy  days.  In 
this  they  take  a  sort  of  pride :  I  have  been  naively  told  more  than 
once,  '  So-and-so  is  a  weak  one ;  he  is  drunk  before  he  has  swallowed 
two  okes ! '  Now  an  oke  is  two  quarts  and  a  pint,  and  their  wine  is  by 
no  means  watery.  The  worst  feature  about  the  uneducated  Bulgarian 

3  In  seven  large  schools  that  I  visited  myself,  the  number  of  scholars  was-, 
roughly  speaking,  15,000,  the  number  of  teachers  400,  and  the  annual  expense 
6,3001.  sterling.  It  struck  me  very  much  that  when  I  was  distributing  relief  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1876,  however  wretched  the  people  were,  they  always  begged 
for  help  to  rebuild  the  school  even  before  they  asked  for  clothes  or  were  sure  of 
bread. 
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peasants  is  their  indifference  to  the  children  and  to  old,  helpless,  or 
sick  people;  a  Bulgar  baby  is  invariably  dirty,  neglected,  and  cry- 
ing ;  and  very  frequently  when  I  gave  clothes  to  a  child  the  mother 
grumbled  that  the  gift  was  not  for  herself.  In  this  they  form  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  Turkish  peasant,  whose  infant  is  always  well  fed, 
clothed,  and  petted.  But  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Bulgars  is 
the  love  of  gain  :  their  passion  is  thrift :  a  characteristic  which  with 
education  and  freedom  will  make  them  the  advancing  people  of  the 
East.  They  have  a  saying  among  themselves  :  '  When  a  Bulgarian 
mother's  only  son  returns  to  her  after  a  long  absence,  she  does  not 
say  to  him  "  My  son,  how  have  you  been  ?  "  but,  "  My  son,  what 
have  you  brought  back  ?  " 

One  anecdote  combines  their  thrift  with  their  superstition  in  a 
very  characteristic  manner.  I  had  sent  a  mass  of  new  clothes  to  a 
burned  village  high  up  on  the  mountain  side  before  the  middle  of 
the  winter ;  and  having  got  the  tchorbadji's  receipt,  I  delayed  going 
there  till  early  in  March.  The  snow  was  up  to  my  horse's  knees,  and 
the  Balkan  wind  was  cutting  through  my  sheepskins.  To  my  horror 
I  found  myself  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  half-naked,  shivering 
creatures,  some  of  the  children  with  only  a  rag  round  their  loins,  the 
women  and  girls  huddling  under  tattered  rags.  Some,  they  said,  were 
too  naked  to  appear.  What  had  happened  ?  had  my  gift  of  clothes 
been  lost,  or  was  it  stolen,  or  what  ?  '  Oh,  no,'  screamed  a  dozen 
women  at  once  ;  '  praise  Grod,  the  clothes  are  here  all  safe ;  but  we 
have  only  them  and  these  rags,  and  if  we  put  them  on,  how  could  we 
have  new  clothes  for  the  Paschal  feast  ? '  '  But,'  I  said,  *  you  will  die 
before  Easter  comes  of  this  cold  ;  half  of  you  must  be  dead  already.' 
4  Oh  yes,'  they  replied,  '  certainly ;  many  and  many  are  with  the  saints 
for  want  of  clothes  ;  and  if  more  die,  (rod  wills  it  so.  But  how  could 
we  keep  the  Paschal  day  without  new  clothes  ?  It  would  curse  us ! ' 

The  Bulgarians  have  been  represented  as  a  grossly  superstitious 
people  ;  and  so  they  are,  like  all  other  equally  backward  and  ignorant 
nations.  Mr.  H.  Barkley's  and  Captain  St.  Glair's  very  amusing 
books  give  a  frightful  picture  of  the  superstitions  which  they  hold 
along  with  the  Servians  and  other  Slav  nations.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  in  reading  these  books  that  they  portray  only 
the  Bulgarians  of  the  Dobrudsha  and  the  country  between  Varna, 
Shumla,  and  Bourgas,  perhaps  the  most  benighted  of  all ;  the  Bul- 
garians of  the  Philippopolis  country  are  not  nearly  so  superstitious.  The 
monasteries  and  convents,  of  which  there  are  a  good  many,  encourage 
this  darkness  because  they  thrive  upon  it.  Superstitious  and  ghostly 
ideas  melt  like  snow  before  the  advancing  warmth  of  real  education  ; 
but  it  has  unfortunately  happened  that  in  too  many  cases  disbelief 
in  the  false  has  not  meant  faith  in  the  true  ;  and  most  of  those  who 
have  been  sent  to  study  for  two  or  three  years  in  Germany  and 
Russia  have  come  back  with  no  religion  at  all,  although  they  still 
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conform  to  the  observance  of  church  rites.  Deeply  interesting, 
indeed,  are  the  signs  of  a  certain  awakening  among  the  superior 
clergy,  a  dawning  promise,  it  may  be  hoped,  of  better  things ;  but 
of  this  it  is  too  early  to  speak  in  any  way  but  that  of  the  briefest 
allusion.  The  inferior  clergy  are  too  grossly  ignorant  for  any  pro- 
gress ;  many  of  them  cannot  even  read,  but  have  acquired  the  old 
Slavonic  service  by  heart. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  present  state  of  the  country.  There 
has  been  nothing  worse  in  the  history  of  the  last  year  than  the 
reiterated  assurances  on  paper  of  the  Russian  desire  for  the  return  of 
the  Moslem  to  his  land,  and  the  barbarous  cruelty  with  which  those 
who  did  go  back  were  treated  by  the  Bulgarians  who  had  burned 
their  houses,  ploughed  up  the  sites,  removed  the  fences,  and  divided 
their  lands :  deliberately,  openly,  and  boastingly  encouraged  and 
abetted  therein  by  the  Eussian  officials  on  the  spot ;  insult  and  out- 
rage were  the  least  of  the  treatment  they  bestowed  on  the  unhappy 
Turk  who  perhaps  had  never  harmed  the  head  of  a  single  Bulgar  in 
his  life.  The  tone  now  taken  by  General  Stolypine  is  that  he  trusts 
the  Moslems  will  not  try  to  return,  as  the  indomitable  hatred  between 
Turk  and  Bulgarian  is  too  intense  to  permit  them  ever  to, live  together. 
This  is  another  Russian  lie  persistently  repeated  and  believed  in  here 
in  England  by  some  people.  I  solemnly  declare  it  to  have  been 
absolutely  untrue,  although  now  every  sort  of  hatred  has  been  so  hotly 
cultivated  by  the  Russians,  that  peace  would  be  difficult  were  the 
circumstances  the  same  ;  and,  as  long  as  any  Russians  remain  in  the 
country,  they  will  take  care  it  shall  continue  difficult.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances are  not  the  same.  Formerly  the  Turk  was  armed,  the 
Bulgar  unarmed ;  now  the  Moslem  is  not  allowed  to  carry  a  stick, 
while  every  Bulgar  man  and  boy  is  armed  to  the  teeth.  Doubtless 
the  unhappy  Turk  may  wish  to  revenge  his  outraged  women  and  his 
stolen  property ;  but  the  Turkish  peasant  is  not  of  an  aggressive 
nature,  he  is  law-loving  and  gentle  in  comparison  with  the  Bulgar ; 
and  I  will  answer  for  it  that,  equally  armed  and  unarmed,  the  Turk 
would  be  very  far  less  revengeful  than  the  Bulgar  under  the  like 
injury.  There  are  many  here  who  actually  believe  it  was  impossible 
for  Turk  and  Bulgar  to  live  in  the  same  village,  that  they  were  in  a 
chronic  state  of  murder.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake.  And 
this  I  testify  of  my  own  personal  knowledge.  In  the  time  when  the 
excitement  was  at  the  highest,  immediately  after  the  horrors  of  May 
1876,  I  went  far  and  wide  through  the  country,  visiting  every  village 
and  speaking  familiarly  with  the  people ;  it  was  not  true  even  then. 
It  was  true  that  in  the  villages  where  these  brutalities  had  taken 
place  there  was  unspeakable  fear  of  the  dominant  race ;  true  that  in 
some  villages  I  could  name  they  had  always  been  quarrelling ;  but  in 
hundreds  of  others  I  saw  quiet  and  contentment,  and  I  heard  the 
same  thing  repeatedly :  '  We  are  brothers  here.'  In  one  place  the 
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priest  brought  in  the  mudir  to  see  me,  and  said  :  *  Do  not  give  us 
any  money  ;  the  governor  is  our  father ;  we  have  never  had  an  angry 
word  between  us.'  I  have  seen  the  people  working  in  the  same 
shyack  factories,  a  group  of  Bulgarian  women  and  girls,  and  then  a 
group  of  veiled  Moslem  women,  and  so  with  the  men.  I  have  seen 
scores  of  Bulgarian  servants  in  Turkish  harems  kindly  treated,  fat, 
and  happy.  Nor  were  all  Bulgarian  girls  averse  to  the  caresses  of 
the  Turkish  Effendi  or  of  the  zaptieh,  as  many  can  bear  witness. 
And  so  it  would  have  continued  had  they  been  let  alone,  and  not 
encouraged  in  every  kind  of  brutal  malevolence  on  both  sides.  I  am 
writing  about  the  Bulgarians,  and  therefore  I  will  not  stop  to  relate 
how  constantly  the  Turks  helped  me  in  relieving  the  needs  of  the 
Bulgars  in  1876;  not  in  more  than  two  or  at  most  three  instances 
did  a  Turk  refuse  a  request  of  mine.  And  in  the  two  worst  places  I 
knew,  where  there  were  in  each  a  clique  of  truculent  scoundrels  who 
oppressed  and  maltreated  the  Bulgars,  the  governor  did  his  best  to 
get  rid  of  them,  and  only  failed  because  there  was  not  local  force 
enough  to  do  it.  The  zaptiehs  were  not  always  to  be  depended  on. 
So  it  will  always  be  in  an  ill-governed  country.  Nor  was  the  fault  on 
one  side  only.  It  has  been  shown  again  and  again  that  the  oppression 
of  the  Bulgar  was  more  than  occasionally  his  own  doing  ;  the  Turkish 
taxes  were  not  unfrequently  sold  to  Bulgarian  tax-gatherers,  who  invari- 
ably ground  down  the  wretched  peasant  more  cruelly  than  the  Turk 
would  have  done.  If  he  did  not  get  what  he  wanted,  he  complained 
to  the  mudir,  and  then  there  was  violence.  All  these  things  were  done 
in  the  dark,  and  cannot  now  happen  again.  Nor  will  the  country  be 
kept  in  fear  and  trembling  by  the  accursed  Circassians :  perhaps  this 
is  the  only  result  of  the  war  which  is  an  unmixed  advantage.  It  is 
too  late  now  to  try  to  separate  the  deeds  of  the  Circassians  from  those 
of  the  Turks  ;  they  are  all  jumbled  alike  in  the  minds  of  many,  while 
in  other  minds  there  are  many  things  which  people  do  not  choose 
to  believe,  whether  they  are  told  them  or  not.4  It  is  more 
profitable  now  for  thoughtful  people  to  look  on  instead  of  looking 
back.  The  calamities  of  the  Past  are  past,  and  no  good  can  be  done 
by  repeating  and  dwelling  on  them  ad  nauseam, ;  our  object  is  to 

4  Efforts  are  frequently  made  by  a  certain  party  to  deny  the  horrors  perpetrated 
in  1876  by  the  Turks ;  but  these  facts  are  too  thoroughly  known  by  many.  They 
were  indeed  immensely  exaggerated  in  quantity,  but  they  were  indescribably  dread- 
ful. Nor  does  it  in  any  way  excuse  or  mitigate  their  atrocity  to  say  that  they 
would  have  been  no  milder  in  quality  had  it  been  Bulgar  against  Turk.  Repression 
of  meditated  insurrection  was  ordered  from  Constantinople,  and  was  in  one  way 
just ;  the  misfortune  was  that  it  was  executed  chiefly  by  irresponsible  irregulars, 
who  seized  the  opportunity  for  paying  off  old  scores.  And  wherever  there  was  any 
torture,  it  was  invariably  done  by  Mohammedan  Bulgarians  (Pomaks),  as  at  Batak. 
Here,  however,  the  affair  was  wholly  and  entirely  a  local  agrarian  quarrel ;  the 
tribunal  at  Constantinople  having  given  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  Bulgarians  con- 
cerning certain  pastures,  the  Pomaks  at  once  resolved  to  exterminate  the  villager 
rather  than  submit  to  the  decision. 
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see  -what  we  can  do  to  shape  the  new  nation  into  honest  form  with 
conscientious  work  ;  we  want  to  take  it  away  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  now  building  it  up  with  trickery  and  baseness.  We  talked 
a  great  deal  at  one  time  about  helping  them  ;  let  us  now  do  it. 

And  firstly,  let  us  steadily  insist  upon  their  seeing  that  those  who 
wish  to  enter  the  circle  of  national  life  must  accept  its  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  as  well  as  its  privileges.     To  become  an  European 
nation,  they  must  agree  to  accept  the  dictum  of  Europe.     They  are 
young  and  ignorant,  but  they  are  teachable ;  let  Europe  show  them 
the  truth,  and  they  will  follow  it.     The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  made 
them  Russian  slaves,  only  they  had  not  intelligence  enough  to  see  it : 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  gave  them  national  life.     Let  them  look  to  it, 
to  preserve  and  develope  that  life.     Eussia  pretended  to  assist  at  the 
birth  of  the  nation  :  she  keeps  her  finger  on  the  throat  of  the  new- 
born infant,  and  does  not  always  conceal  her  intention  of  strangling 
it  when  the  favourable  moment  shall  arrive.     And  the  Bulgarian 
nation  will  unquestionably  succumb  under  that  fatal  act,  if  they  are 
blind  now,  and  if  Europe  does  not  watch  over  them  to  prevent  it. 
The  Treaty  of  Berlin,  however  good  (or  bad),  stultified  itself  by 
leaving  the  Russians  in  Roumelia  for  a  year.     The  Russians  avowed, 
in  the  suggestion  of  the  joint  occupation,  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
leave  the  Bulgarians  to  themselves.     t  We  have  got  these  pigs,  and 
we  mean  to  drive  them,'  is  the  constantly  repeated  saying  in  the 
mouth  of  every  Russian.     The  Bulgarians,  with  their  young  enthu- 
siasm and  new  troops — proud  as  a  schoolboy  of  his  new  clothes — 
believe  they  can  rid  themselves  of  the  Russians  when  they  please. 
They  cannot.     Only  Europe  can  free  the  Bulgarians  of  the  newer, 
heavier,  more  oppressive  yoke  of  their  '  big  brothers.'     The  Bulgarian 
nation  is  no  match  for  Russia,  but  Europe  is ;  and  by  the  help  of 
Europe  alone  can  she  free  herself  from  the  despotic  oppression  of  her 
church  and  her  people  that  is  already  beginning.     They  may  present 
bouquets  to  their  deliverers  on  anniversaries — every  Bulgar  is  willing 
to  add  another  festal  day  to  his  already  long  calendar  ;  but  some  of 
them  are  beginning  to  know  that  their  brethren  are  silently  des- 
patched to  Siberia,  there  to  meditate  on  their  over-lofty  national 
aspirations. 

The  one  lesson  for  the  Bulgarians  to  learn  is  simply  this  :  let  them 
abide  by  the  law  of  Europe ;  let  them  show  themselves  capable  of 
self-respect,  self-control,  and  dignity ;  let  them  calmly  accept  the 
protection  of  Turkey,  which  will  certainly  do  them  no  harm,  while  it 
purchases  for  them  their  entrance  into  the  circle  of  European  nations, 
and  preserves  them  from  Russia.  Their  independence,  thus  protected 
and  guaranteed  by  the  word  of  Europe,  will  develope  into  a  healthy 
and  goodly  tree.  Sorely  they  need  a  few  years  of  protection  and 
fostering  care.  These  years  would  enable  them  to  attain  unity, 
wisdom,  and  strength :  without  these  they  cannot  gain  the  respect  of 
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Europe,  nor  secure  any  lasting  national  life.  The  crests  of  the 
Balkans  have  little  enough  to  do  with  the  plains  below ;  and  does 
any  one  in  his  senses  believe  that  the  essentially  unaggressive 
Turkish  soldier,  carefully  watched  over,  as  he  will  be,  by  officers  re- 
sponsible to  the  European  Commission,  would  be  guilty  of  violence 
to  the  armed  and  drilled  Bulgar?  The  ever  favourite  game  of 
Eussia  is  the  waiting-game  ;  let  the  Bulgarians  follow  her  example, 
and  prove  that  they  too  can  wait ;  so  sure  as  they  do,  they  will  win 
the  day  in  the  end.  Gradually,  slowly  I  hope,  for  therefore  surely, 
they  will  arrive  at  complete  and  matured  independence.  Solidified, 
tried,  refined,  and  self-collected,  they  will  be  a  real  true  Nation : 
then,  then  they  will  be  able  to  say  to  Kussian  Bulgaria,  '  Throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Czar :  join  with  us,  and  let  us  be  one,  united,  free 
Bulgaria ! ' 

EMILY,  VISCOUNTESS  STKANGFORD. 
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SOME  five  or  six  years  ago  I  ventured  under  the  allusive,  but  not  in- 
appropriate pseudonym  of  Cassandra  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
dangers  which  appeared  to  me  to  threaten  our  social  well-being  in 
some  very  material  points.  My  representations  excited  considerable 
notice,  and  produced  several  replies.  The  country,  however,  had  then 
been  revelling  in  a  long  period  of  almost  unexampled  prosperity,  and 
was  little  inclined  to  listen  to  gloomy  forebodings  or  to  criticisms  of  a 
disparaging  character,  or  to  take  cognisance  of  the  small  clouds  on 
the  horizon  '  scarcely  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,'  which  appeared 
to  me  ominous  of  coming  storm  and  darkness.  Indications  of 
mischief,  which  could  not  be  altogether  denied,  I  was  held  to  have 
exaggerated  ;  I  was  generally  regarded  as  a  prophet  of  evil,  constitu- 
tionally disposed  to  look  at  everything  en  noir ;  and  on  the  whole 
my  warnings  met  with  little  more  belief  or  practical  recognition  than 
did  those  of  my  namesake  in  the  days  of  Troy.  Since  the  publication 
of  my  first  note  of  caution  a  marked  '  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  our  dream ; '  the  small  cloud  has  overspread  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  sky,  the  prevalent  prosperity  of  1872  has  been 
replaced  by  heavy  losses  and  by  distress  at  once  wide-spread  and  severe ; 
commercial  activity  has  been  succeeded  by  commercial  stagnation, 
disaster,  and  alarm  ;  and,  speaking  generally,  the  spirit  of  sanguine  self- 
confidence  and  self-satisfaction  characteristic  of  Englishmen  in  their 
periods  of  sunshine  is  giving  way  to  a  tone  of  depression  and  uneasiness 
not  perhaps  more  dignified,  but  at  least  of  more  hopeful  augury  for 
the  future,  and  indicative  of  a  mood  of  mind  in  which  warnings  are 
more  likely  to  be  listened  to.  *  Sweet ' — not  are  but  may  be — '  the 
uses  of  adversity  ; '  and  assuredly  the  lessons  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  harsh  enough,  no  doubt,  have  neither  been  few,  nor  trivial,  nor 
conveyed  in  language  difficult  to  read.  On  the  deplorable  and 
unsuspected  unsoundness  in  certain  circles  of  the  mercantile  and 
monetary  world,  revealed  by  the  disasters  of  1878,  I  am  not  going  to 
dwell,  nor  do  I  wish  to  enter  on  the  unprofitable  and  irritating  field 
of  mere  party  politics,  though  both  might  furnish  texts  for  sermons 
more  than  ordinarily  impressive.  But  I  think  I  am  justified,  by  the 
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bearing  of  late  facts  upon  two  of  my  former  warnings,  in  reminding  my 
readers,  first,  that  we  have  been  under  the  management  of  Ministers, 
who,  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  wisely  or  unwisely,  have  changed  the 
spirit  of  British  policy ;  who,  in  doing  this,  and  by  their  mode  of 
doing  it,  have  given  great  offence  and,  as  far  as  can  be  yet  discovered, 
have  achieved  no  beneficent  aims,  but  have  created  or  exasperated 
bitter  enmities  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe ;  who,  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  course  of  action,  have  increased  expenditure  heavily  and  enhanced 
taxation  somewhat,  though  how  much  no  one  can  predict  and  few 
have  the  courage  honestly  to  calculate,  but  enough  at  least  to  change 
a  surplus  into  a  deficit; — and  who  (which  is  to  our  more  immediate 
purpose),  in  acting  thus  and  entailing  these  consequences  on  the 
country,  have  been  supported,  cheered,  hounded  on,  and  glorified,  not 
only  by  the  '  residuum,'  but  by  a  majority  of  those  electors  whose 
ignorance,  thoughtlessness,  and  excitable  temperament  I  ventured  to 
point  out  as  valid  reasons  against  too  hastily  endowing  them  with 
that  electoral  franchise  which  in  the  judgment  of  all  Liberals  they 
have  so  sadly  misused. 

The  second  point  relates  to  the  various  dangers  which  I  enumerated 
as  threatening  the  economic  and  productive  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain,  unless  our  artisan  classes  could  be  warned  and  moralised  in 
time.  These  warnings  were  unhappily  disregarded  for  the  most  part 
by  those  classes  themselves,  and  made  light  of  or  absolutely  denied  by 
too  many  not  only  of  their  professional  leaders,  but  of  their  more 
sanguine  advocates  and  advisers  among  philanthropic  natures.  The 
probability  of  foreign  rivalry  was  not  believed  in,  or  was  treated  as  at 
least  distant  and  problematic  ;  the  alleged  deterioration  of  British 
labour  was  stoutly  contested ;  in  the  undeniably  unfortunate  disputes 
between  the  workmen  and  their  employers  it  was  maintained  that  the 
former  were  generally  right  or  that  the  objects  they  aimed  at  were  at 
all  events  desirable  and  probably  attainable  ;  while  it  was  confidently 
urged  that  the  artisans  might  be  trusted  to  understand  and  manage 
their  own  interests  better  than  their  masters  could  do  for  them.  The 
experience  of  the  last  two  years,  and  more  especially  the  disastrous 
proceedings  of  1878,  have  lowered  the  confident  tone  of  the  soberer 
among  the  workmen's  friends,  and  brought  about,  more  speedily  than 
I  had  hoped  and  far  more  painfully  than  I  could  wish,  a  recognition  of 
many  facts  once  noisily  denied,  and  justified  assuredly  nearly  all  the 
neglected  warnings  of  Cassandra.  The  state  of  trade  has  been  stag- 
nant, gloomy,  and  disastrous  in  the  extreme,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  much  of  its  deplorable  condition  has  been  immediately  trace- 
able to  the  specific  causes  which  I  pointed  out  as  so  ominous  in  the 
approaching  times.  But  still  less  can  it  be  controverted — indeed 
it  is  almost  universally  admitted — that  this  condition  has  been 
enormously  aggravated  by  the  almost  incredible  blunders  and  perversity 
of  the  working  classes  themselves,  all  the  more  disheartening  because 
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the  true  facts  and  bearings  of  the  case  have  been  fairly  and  anxiously 
laid  before  them  by  friends  whose  sincere  and  well-proved  sympathy 
should  have  secured  at  least  a  patient  hearing. 

It  has  been  shown  by  practical  proofs  and  special  instances  that 
the  possibility  and  even  imminence  of  foreign  competition  in  more 
than  two  or  three  of  our  established  industries,  which  I  asserted 
some  years  ago,  has  turned  out  anything  but  unreal  or  exaggerated. 
It  is  needless,  and  would  perhaps  be  tedious,  to  cite  examples  or  to 
go  into  details ;  they  are  notorious  to  all  who  have'  followed  the 
disturbances  and  conflicts  which  led  to  such  ruinous  losses  and  so 
much  ill-blood  during  the  last  year.  Orders  and  contracts,  which 
might  have  given  adequate,  and  possibly  even  profitable,  occupation 
to  our  artisans,  had  over  and  over  again  to  be  declined  by  capitalists 
here,  and  were  taken  up  in  continental  countries,  simply  because  the 
men,  while  fully  recognising  the  disastrous  state  of  trade,  obstinately 
refused  to  accept  adequate  reduction  in  rates  of  wages  which  were 
legitimate  and  possible  only  in  prosperous  times,  and  virtually 
insisted  on  a  selfish  and  unjust  exemption  from  sharing  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  employers.  It  has  proved  ineffectual  to  remind 
them  that  the  loss  of  orders  and  contracts,  thus  caused  and  thus  begun, 
means  in  the  end,  and  probably  an  early  end,  the  loss  of  the  entire 
trade  thus  rashly  played  with  ;  and  that*  foreign  rivals,  thus  gratui- 
tously despised,  will  not  readily  give  up  what  our  folly  has  once 
thrown  into  their  hands. 

Similar  incomprehensible  and  suicidal  errors  have  pervaded  the 
proceedings  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  artisan  classes  during  the  past 
year,  and,  curiously  enough,  of  many  of  the  best  paid  miscellaneous 
labourers  as  well.  Some  of  their  most  energetic  friends  have  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  and  enlighten  them,  but  hitherto  almost 
entirely  without  success.  Strikes  have  been  all  but  universal ;  at 
least,  they  have  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  They  have 
been  attended  by  two  peculiar  features,  both  condemnable,  but  one 
certainly,  though  not  quite  unprecedented,  never  so  general  or  so 
prominent  or  so  incontrovertible  as  of  late.  The  first  is,  the  extent 
to  which  the  funds  of  the  Unions  have  been  lavished  on  *  strike-pay,' 
I  might  say  unwarrantably  lavished,  because  the  original  intention 
of  these  funds  was  to  lay  up  resources  for  interrupted  employment,  or 
'  bad  times,'  or  failure  of  earnings  during  sickness  or  accident,  though 
often  no  doubt,  of  late  especially,  levies  from  wages  have  been  osten- 
sibly made  and  avowedly  collected  distinctly  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting trade  disputes  and  strikes.  The  amount  of  these  funds  thus 
wasted  must  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds — 
taking  in  the  whole,  perhaps  by  millions.1  To  this  extent  have  the 

1  We  have  no  reliable  means  of  knowing  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  funds 
collected  by  these  Unions,  nor  the  mode  of  their  expenditure.  One  of  their  principal 
defenders,  however,  has  given  some  figures  which  show  how  large  they  must  be. 
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savings  of  the  operatives  been  simply  thrown  away ;  the  operatives 
themselves  impoverished  and  disheartened,  and  prevented  from  in 
time  becoming  capitalists,  which  some  at  least  of  them  no  doubt 
must  have  looked  forward  to. — The  other  feature  is,  that  these 
strikes  against  a  reduction  of  wages  (here  and  there  even  for  an 
advance,  incredible  as  it  may  seem)  were  almost  universally  and  ob- 
viously hopeless,  and  usually  recognised  avowedly  as  such  by  the 
leaders  of  the  workmen  themselves.  They  had  no  justification  what- 
ever, not  even  a  plausible  one,  nor ,  as  far  as  could  be  discovered,  any 
distinct  meaning  whatever.  The  mere  fun  of  fighting  seemed  to 
some  the  motive  cause.  Other  less  charitable  observers  were  in- 
clined to  regard  the  real  causa  causans  to  be  the  necessity  felt  by 
their  official  chiefs  for  assigning  in  action  a  presentable  reason  for 
their  own  existence.  But  without  recurring  to  any  such  discreditable 
suggestion,  this  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  while,  in  times  of  brisk 
trade  and  large  demand  and  scanty  supply  of  labour,  strikes  are  often 
warrantable  and  usually  successful — if  indeed  differences  between  the 
contending  parties  are  then  suffered  to  reach  the  point  of  striking — 
strikes  in  periods  of  stagnant  and  unprofitable  business  like  1878,  when 
mills,  and  collieries,  and  furnaces,  and  foundries  by  the  score  are  stopped 
or  put  upon  short  time,  are  ^  foredoomed  to  failure,  and  are  therefore 
self-condemned.  In  a  word,  they  indicate  and  establish  one  of  three 
conclusions — often  and  probably  all  three ;  either  grievous  mis- 
guidance of  the  artisans  by  their  advisers ;  or,  that  the  artisans  have 
altogether  escaped  from  the  control  of  their  recognised  leaders  ;  or, 
as  is  more  frequently  the  case  than  is  believed,  that  the  wiser  counsels 
of  the  older  men  have  been  overpowered  by  the  rashness  of  the 
younger  unmarried  men,  who  either  do  not  remember  or  have  refused 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  former  struggles  and  the  sufferings  they 
-entailed. 

The  more  buoyant  of  the  critics  who  contested  my  former  warn- 
ings, even  while  admitting  the  basis  of  truth  they  might  contain, 
insisted  that  they  were  unwarrantably  over-coloured  ;  that  the  people 
•were  growing  wiser  and  better  educated  year  by  year ;  especially 
were  becoming  rapidly  conversant  with  sounder  notions  of  political 
economy  ;  that  I  had  no  right  to  appeal  to  past  blunders  as  indicative 

Mr.  George  Howell  states  in  a  recent  article  in  Fraser's  Magazine,  that  the  expen- 
diture of  four  of  the  greatest  of  these  associations  in  1877  reached  215,664?.,  'exclu- 
sive of  strike-pay'  he  says.  Of  this  126,000?.  or  more  than  one-half  was  distributed 
to  men  'out  of  work.'  The  accumulated  'funds  in  hand  '  of  these  four  societies  he 
states  to  be  446,323Z.  The  payments  which  produce  these  funds  are  said  to  be  only 
Is.  a  week  per  head,  and  the  strike-pay  to  vary  from  10s.  to  ]  5s.  (Frascr's  Magazine, 
.January  1879.)  The  great  masons'  strike  in  London,  which  collapsed  after  a  con- 
flict of  thirty  weeks,  began,  it  is  reported,  with  a  special,  levy  of  3001.  a  week,  and  a 
balance  in  hand  of  15,OOOZ.,  and  after  spending,  it  is  calculated,  about  50,000 L,  has 
left  nearly  500  men  permanently  out  of  work.  (  Capital  and  Labour,  March  20, 1 878.) 
Another  return,  but  evidently  an  imperfect  one,  gives  250,000?.  as  the  annual  income 
.(aggregate)  of  the  larger  Unions. 
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of  future  ones  ;  and  that  the  new  generation  would  be  certain  to 
bring  a  more  sensible  class  of  operatives  to  the  front.  To  a  consi- 
derable extent  I  shared  these  hopeful  prospects,  though  less  sanguine 
than  most  as  to  the  rapidity  or  thoroughness  of  the  advance  predicted. 
I  confess  now  to  sad  and  heavy  discouragement.  Never  during 
the  experience  of  a  generation  and  a  half  can  I  remember  to  have 
seen  the  artisans  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
acting  so  entirely  in  defiance  of  common  sense  and  right  feeling,  and 
with  so  total  a  disregard  of  plain  and  repeated  warning.  This  may 
be  said  of  the  employes  in  nearly  every  branch  of  industry — spinners 
and  weavers,  colliers,  dock-labourers,  iron-founders,  builders,  ship- 
builders, engineers,  and  a  host  of  less  important  avocations.  La- 
bourers, perhaps  even  in  want  of  a  meal,  will  be  idle  rather  than 
accept  2s.  Qd.  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  earn  3s.  6d. 
Nay,  much  more  than  this :  they  have  constantly  resorted  to  law- 
breaking  and  outrage  in  order  to  prevent  fellow-workmen  more 
sensible,  peaceful,  or  nearer  to  starvation  from  availing  themselves 
thankfully  of  the  earnings  they  had  spurned.  They  have  forced 
inaction  and  want  upon  thousands  who  were  eager  and  clamorous  for 
offered  employment  simply  because  they  needed  to  be  fed.  In  many 
places,  and  systematically  in  Liverpool,  in  Sheffield,  in  Blackburn 
and  Durham,  they  have  carried  on  their  contests  by  unscrupulous 
intimidation  (which  is  naked  cruelty  and  injustice)  because  only  by 
such  means  could  strikes  under  existing  conditions  be  sustained. 
Even  this  is  not  all :  the  roughs  have  been  let  loose  against  the  pro- 
perty and  persons  of  the  employers,  and  violence  and  incendiarism 
have  prevailed  on  a  formidable  scale  in  districts  where  such  scenes  had 
previously  been  almost  unexampled.  This  is  a  harsh  and  positive  in- 
dictment, but  who  can  say  that  it  is  in  any  particular  overcharged  ? 
And  what  has  been  the  object  and  significance  of  it  all  ?  Simply,  in 
naked  exactitude,  because  these  artisans,  who  we  hoped  were  so 
advanced  towards  better  sentiments  and  sounder  views,  were  deter- 
mined not  to  bear  their  portion — usually  a  moderate  as  well  as  a 
deferred  portion — of  those  disastrous  times  and  grievous  losses  which 
had  hitherto  fallen  exclusively  upon  their  employers,  but  which  those 
employers  felt  unwilling  and  often  unable  longer  to  sustain.  How, 
under  this  combination  of  disheartening  spectacles,  are  we  to  keep 
our  confidence  in  the  timely  wisdom  of  our  operatives,  either  to  make 
head  against  the  foreign  manufacturing  rivalry  which  lies  before  us, 
and  which  every  year  becomes  more  severe,  or  to  use  soberly  and  right- 
eously the  growing  power  which  is  being  put  into  their  hands  ?  As 
to  the  first  question,  do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves  as  to  its  precise 
bearings.  I  am  not  prepared  to  contend  that  the  general  depression 
under  which  we  are  now  suffering  is  not  primarily  a  reaction  from 
the  sudden  inflation  which  preceded  1873,  and  that  it  may  not 
therefore  soon  pass  away.  I  will  not  even  doubt  that  in  spite  of  the 

3x2 
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competition  of  energetic  rivals  rising  all  around  us,  and  of  the  short- 
sighted protectionist  legislation  which  has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to 
foster  it,  England  may  still  for  many  years  be  able  to  keep  her  manu- 
facturing productiveness  and  exports  up  to  the  level  they  have  attained. 
But  this,  as  I  pointed  out  some  years  ago,  will  not  be  enough,  or 
nearly  enough.  We  need  not  only  to  maintain  our  present  height 
in  these  respects,  but  to  advance  year  by  year.  England's  continued 
prosperity  is  dependent  upon  her  continuous  progress.  Her  popula- 
tion augments  at  the  rate  of  about  one  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  the 
well-being  of  those  increasing  numbers  is  to  be  secured,  her  industrial 
production  must  increase  pari  passu,  and  her  commerce  and  her 
exports  must  go  ahead  in  the  future  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 
She  has  reached  her  present  wealth  by  maintaining  her  industrial 
supremacy.  It  will  not  suffice  to  keep  where  she  is ;  she  must 
continue  to  advance  as  she  is  used  to  do  ;  that  is,  to  keep  in  front 
of  the  trade  of  the  world.  But  even  this  statement  does  not  com- 
prise the  whole  gravity  of  the  position.  Year  by  year  our  imports 
are  increasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  those  imports  are  purchased 
and  paid  for  by  our  exports.  Now  of  these  a  larger  proportion 
every  yearl  consists  of  articles  of  food.2  I  am  not,  as  many  are, 
inclined  to  feel  or  to  affect  alarm  at  this  dependence  on  foreign 
lands  for  our  supplies.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  enhanced  security 
in  the  vast  extent  of  the  area  from  which  we  draw  them.  But 

2  Mr.  Caird,  the  great  authority  on  these  subjects,  writes  as  follows  (Landed 
Interest}: — 'The  progressive  increase  of  foreign  supplies  during  the  past  twenty 
years  (1857-78)  is  marvellous.  The  value  of  foreign  cereal  and  animal  food  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  from  35,000,000^.  in  1857  to- 
110,000,0002.  in  1875.  The  greatest  proportional  increase  has  been  in  the  impor- 
tation of  animal  food.  Living  animals,  meat  (fresh  and  salted),  fish,  poultry, 
eggs,  butter,  and  cheese,  have  risen  (1857-76)  from  7,000,OOOZ.  to  36,000,0002.  per 
annum.  More  than  one-half  of  the  farinaceous  articles  imported,  other  than  wheat, 
are  used  in  the  production  of  beer  and  spirits.  When  the  price  of  meat  in  this 
country,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  (1858-63),  becran  to  move  steadily  up, 
rising  in  a  few  years  from  5d.  to  7d.,  9d.,  and  even  I2d.  a  pound,  enterprise,  with 
skill  and  capital,  were  called  into  rapid  action  to  meet  the  growing  demand.  .  .  . 
The  cost  of  transporting  live  animals  from  great  distances  is  obviously  considerable. 
This  could  be  abated  by  the  importation  of  fresh  meat,  and  by  the  aid  of  specially 
contrived  steam  conveyance  large  quantities  of  fresh  meat  have  come  from  America 
during  the  colder  part  of  the  year.  The  Americans  are  greater  consumers  of  meat, 
man  for  man,  than  the  English.  The  English  producer  has  the  advantage  of  at 
least  Id.  a  pound  for  cost  and  risk  of  transport,  as  against  his  American  competitor 
— an  advantage  equal  to  4Z.  on  an  average  ox.  Of  this  natural  advantage  nothing 
can  deprive  him,  and  with  this  he  may  rest  content.  In  1868,  the  foreign  supplies 
of  the  principal  articles  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 20  percent,  (one- 
fifth)  of  the  whole.  In  1878,  it  has  become  40  per  cent. ;  as  regards  wheat  we  now 
receive  our  bread  in  equal  proportions  from  our  own  fields  and  from  the  foreigner. 
...  In  the  United  Kingdom  we  appear  to  have  approached  a  point  in  agricultural 
production  beyond  which  capital  can  be  otherwise  more  profitably  laid  out  than  in 
further  attempting  to  force  our  poorer  class  of  soils.  It  has  become  cheaper  for  us> 
as  a  nation,  to  get  the  surplus  of  the  richer  soils  of  America  and  Southern  Russia, 
or  India.'  A  valuable  return  of  the  Board  of  Trade  called  for  by  Sir  George  Balfour, 
gives  the  following  figures  of  the  consumption  per  Jiead  of  imported  articles  of  food 
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assuredly  I  should  begin  to  feel  grave  uneasiness  if  the  production 
of  our  articles  of  exchange — the  purchase-money  of  those  indispen- 
sable supplies — were  doomed  to  fall  away  in  consequence  of  the  folly 
or  the  conceit  or  the  supineness  of  our  workmen, — if  at  the  very 
time  when  our  working  men  were  consuming  more  they  were  pro- 
ducing less,  and  were  increasing  their  wants  and  their  demands, 
while  squandering  and  reducing  their  means  of  satisfying  either. 

The  Kocks  ahead  of  our  course  are  plain  enough,  and  the  period  of 
.adversity  that  we  are  passing  through  is  making  them  manifest  to 
thousands  who,  three  years  ago,  resolutely  shut  their  eyes.  The 
recognition  makes  way  but  slowly — the  more  slowly  because  our 
rulers  are  so  averse  to  admit  the  extent  or  the  gravity  of  the  facts 
before  them,  conscious  that,  however  unjustly,  these  facts  may  be 
held  to  reflect  discredit  on  their  rule.  I  doubt  whether  any  imputa- 
tion of  this  nature  can  fairly  be  maintained.  I  doubt  whether  the 
Government  is  specially  to  blame  for  the  depression  of  trade  and  the 
consequent  suffering  of  the  working  classes  and  of  others  more 
highly  placed  in  the  social  scale,  except  in  as  far  as  we  might  be 
entitled  to  expect  from  them  a  clearer  and  quicker  perception  of 
coming  circumstances  than  from  others  less  eminently  placed,  and, 
under  those  circumstances,  a  curtailment  instead  of  an  enhancement 
of  expenditure.  The  truth  is  that  all  classes  have  been  to  blame, 
and  to  blame  much  in  the  same  way — the  upper  ten  thousand  pro- 
bably more  than  the  humbler  ranks,  as  having  wider  means  of 
knowing  facts  and  more  trained  habits  and  capacities  of  thought.  I 
doubt  if  any  one  of  the  couches  sociales  has  special  right  to  throw  stones 
at  the  others  in  reference  to  the  calamity  that  has  come  upon  us 
all.  Reckless  self-indulgence,  extravagant  expenditure,  determina- 
tion to  enjoy  the  present  and  leave  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself, 
have  been  characteristic  of  all  alike.  All  have  'made  haste  to  be 
rich  ; '  few  comparatively  to  store  up  their  riches.  Five  years  of  pro- 
sperity, nearly  five  years  of  sudden  and  astonishing  profits,  excited  the 
spirits,  often  turned  the  heads,  of  masters  and  men  alike  in  most  of  our 

{animal  and  cereal)  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Its  increase  is  surprising,  being  more 
than  threefold. 


Years 


Value  per  bead 
of  Population 

£  *.   d. 

1858  .  .  .  .  0  18  3 

1859  .  .  .  .  0  17  0 

1860  .  .  .  .191 

1861  .  .  .  .  1  11  11 

1862  .  .  .  .  1  14  5 

1863  .  .  .  .  1  6  10 

1864  .  .  .  .146 

1865  .  .  .  .169 
I860  .  .  .  .  1  12  10 
1867  .  1  18  3 


v  Value  per  head 
of  Population 

£  s.   d. 

1868  .  .  .  .   1  16   2 

1869  .  .  .  .  1  17  5 

1870  .  .  .  .  1  14  4 

1871  .  .  .  .213 

1872  .  .  .  .268 

1873  .  .  .  .  2  10  5 

1874  .  .  .  .  2  10  4 

1875  .  .  .  .  2  12  8 

1876  .  .  .  .  2  13  9 

1877  .  ,  2  19  7 
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largest  industries  and  in  several  branches  of  commerce ;  but  the 
gains  of  those  years,  in  place  of  being  hoarded  up  to  carry  British 
artisans  and  merchants  through  the  reactionary  and  disastrous  years 
which  were  to  follow,  were  too  often  lavishly  and  unprofitably  squan- 
dered, as  if  reaction  was  not  to  be  dreamed  of — so  that  when  the 
turn  of  the  tide  came  it  took  most  of  our  productive  classes  un- 
awares, and  many,  both  high  and  low,  unprovided  and  in  danger. 
Much  scarcely  warranted  vituperation  has  been  cast  upon  capitalists 
who  boldly,  perhaps  rashly,  extended  their  works  to  meet  a  brisk  and 
unwonted  demand,  opened  new  coal  mines  and  built  new  furnaces 
and  factories,  for  the  demand  was  real  and  would  not  be  ignored. 
Nor  are  the  artisans  and  operatives  to  be  condemned  because,  in  such 
a  time  of  glowing  sunshine,  they  insisted  on  sharing  in  the  warmth, 
and  forced  up  their  wages  to  perhaps  an  extravagant  degree.  Where 
both  parties  were  alike,  if  not  equally,  to  blame  was  not  that  they 
made  hay  while  the  sun  was  shining,  but  that  the  hay,  instead  of 
being  laid  up  for  winter  seasons,  was  consumed  as  fast  as  it  was 
harvested.3 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  in  his  lucid  and  exhaustive  opening  address  to 

*  Mr.  "W.  H.  Smith,  in  an  instructive  speech  to  his  constituents  at  Westminster  a 
few  weeks  ago,  was  inclined  to  doubt  the  alleged  inadequacy  of  saving  habits  among 
our  working  population.  '  If  there  were  universal  distress,'  he  said,  'there  would  be 
some  disposition  to  avoid  putting  money  in  the  savings  banks.  People  would  be 
withdrawing  their  money  from  the  savings  banks.  I  find  this  :  That  on  the  llth  of 
January,  1877,  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  were  70,963,555?. ;  in  January, 
1878,  73,534,000?.— that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1878  an  additional  2,600,000?.  had  been 
deposited  in  the  savings  banks.  Well,  on  the  llth  of  January,  1879,  after  a  year 
of  very  great  depression,  the  working  classes  had  managed  to  increase  these  deposits 
by  1,300,000?. — that  is  to  say,  the  deposits,  which  were  in  1878  73,534,000?.,  were  in 
January,  1879,  74,637,000?.  I  think  that  is  a  very  significant  fact.  It  shows  that 
after  all,  though  there  is  great  distress,  there  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  what 
I  call  local  wealth.  Seventy-four  millions  represent  the  savings  of  the  working 
classes.  The  increase  of  1,300,000?.  represents  the  amount  which  they  could  afford 
to  put  by  after  having  spent  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  own  comfort,  after 
having  withdrawn  all  that  was  necessary  to  keep  them  alive.  That  was  going  on 
this  year  since  the  llth  of  January  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  I  have  tables 
from  the  Post  Office,  which  form  only  a  portion  of  these  figures,  showing  that  on 
the  18th  of  January  the  deposits  were  266,000?.  for  the  week  against  withdrawals 
of  178,000?.,  being  a  balance  in  favour  of  an  increase  of  deposits  of  upwards  of 
88,000?.  On  the  25th  of  January  the  deposits  were  276,000?.  against  withdrawals 
184,000?. ;  so  that  the  difference  in  favour  of  deposits  was  92,000?. ;  and  on  the  1st 
of  February  the  deposits  were  312,000?.  against  136,000?.  withdrawals,  so  that  the 
deposits  were  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  withdrawals.' — The  figures  are 
very  interesting.  Their  weak  point  is  in  the  assumption  that  these  '  74,000,000?. 
represent  the  savings  of  the  working  classes '  exclusively  or  even  mainly.  They  may 
represent  to  a  great  extent  the  savings  of  various  portions  of  the  poor  and  the 
industrious,  specially  among  the  lower  middle  ranks.  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  artisans  as  a  rule,  the  manufacturing  operatives  of  whom  I  was  chiefly 
speaking,  favour  '  Savings  Banks  '  as  a  mode  of  investment.  Unfortunately  they 
too  often  prefer  '  Local  Friendly  Societies  '  and  Trade  Unions.  Moreover  Mr.  Smith 
omits  to  notice  that  in  the  year  1878  the  balance  of  the  increase  in  store  was  not 
equal  to  the  interest  due  on  the  deposits. 
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the  Statistical  Society,  has  done  excellent  service  in  bringing  together 
all  the  ascertainable  facts  necessary  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
real  condition  of  the  commerce  and  productive  industry  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  past  decade,  and  pointing  out  how  misleading  and 
incomplete  are  the  conceptions  of  those  who,  under  the  natural  in- 
fluence of  the  prevailing  distress,  concentrate  their  attention  upon 
the  last  portion  only  of  that  decade.  No  survey  has  a  more  direct 
bearing  upon  the  views  I  have  been  urging  in  reference  to  the  causes 
of  our  actual  suffering  and  the  direction  in  which  a  remedy  for  its 
recurrence  should  be  sought.4  Mr.  Lefevre  proves  by  unimpeachable 
evidence  that — taking  the  whole  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  notwith- 
standing the  great  fluctuations  we  have  experienced — the  progress  of  the 
country,  the  advance  of  its  trade,  the  increase  of  its  wealth  measured 
by  every  standard  we  examine,  and  even  the  improvement  in  the 
earnings  and  condition  of  the  industrial  classes,  have  been  not  only 
great,  but  probably  on  a  greater  scale  than  during  any  previous 
period. 

The  aggregate  industries  of  the  country  have  increased  in  the  decade  from 
30  to  50  per  cent.,  the  realised  wealth  has  increased  by  nearly  40  per  cent.,  andi 
the  progress  in  this  increase  has  been  much  more  steady  and  continuous  than, 
the  current  and  popular  notions  of  great  periods  of  inflation  and  depression  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  Let  us  see  what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  increase  on  the- 
labouring  classes  of  the  country. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  in  the  past  decade  by  3,465,000 
persons,  or  nearly  700,000  families,  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  1867.  We 
have  found  it  possible  not  only  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  this  addition  of  3£  millions 
of  persons,  a  population  equal  to  that  of  a  new  Scotland,  and  to  employ  700,000 
additional  heads  of  families,  but  also  to  employ  many  more  of  the  people  already 
existing  in  the  country.  Pauperism  has  in  fact  greatly  diminished  in  actual 
numbers,  and  still  more  relatively  to  the  population.  .  .  .  With  respect  to  wages 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  every  trade  and  employment  during  1871-73, 
averaging,  even  in  those  trades  not  subject  to  great  prosperity,  about  20  per  cent. 
...  In  the  coal  and  iron  trade  they  are  now  lower  than  in  1870,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  general  average  throughout  the  country.  ...  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  in  estimating  wages  we  must  have  regard  to  the  prices  of  the 
leading  articles  of  consumption — as  wheat,  sugar,  coal,  clothing,  &c. — and,  estimated 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  wages  are  probably  higher  now,  save  in  the 
trades  where  they  have  risen  and  again  fallen  in  proportion  to  the  profits,  than  in 
any  of  the  past  ten  years.  .  .  .  Taking  then  a  general  view  of  the  statistics  for 
the  past  ten  years,  whether  as  regards  the  realised  property  of  the  country,  or  the 
wages  and  general  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted 
that  irrespective  of  the  great  expansion  in  particular  trades  in  1871-73,  which  has 
now  subsided,  there  has  been  great  advance  in  all  respects ;  wealth  has  advanced 
in  a  proportion  far  beyond  that  of  the  population ;  a  greater  proportion  of  labourers 
are  employed ;  and,  prices  being  very  low,  a  great  proportion  of  the  labouring 
classes,  and  all  the  vast  class  of  people  who  live  upon  fixed  incomes,  are  far  better 
off  now  than  ten  years  ago.  The  figures  show  also  conclusively  that  the  progress 
has  been  in  every  respect  more  steady  and  continuous  than  would  be  credited  if 


4  A  very  interesting  collection  of  corroborative  facts  and  calculations  has  just 
been  furnished  in  Mr.  Giffen's  recent  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
presented  to  Parliament,  dealing  with  the  prices  and  quantities  of  our  export  trade. 
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•we  listened  to  all  that  is  commonly  said  of  the  effects  of  depression  of  trade.  I  do 
not  find  that  Pharaoh's  dream  has  been  realised,  or  that  the  lean  years  have 
swallowed  up  the  fat  years.  Taking  the  lean  and  fat  years  together,  the  country 
has  done  well.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  the  great  increase  of 
wealth  in  the  decade,  estimated  by  Mr.  Giffen  at  2,400  millions,  and  at  the  rate 
therefore  of  240  millions  a  year,  took  place  in  the  periods  of  great  prosperity 
between  1870  and  1874.  The  profits  in  these  years  were  probably  much  greater 
than  in  others,  but  the  profits  and  savings  of  the  country  in  the  years  of  depression 
must  also  have  been  great ;  and  as  a  proportion  of  the  realised  wealth  of  the 
country  consists  of  the  savings  of  those  who  are  living  upon  fixed  incomes,  and  of 
the  profits  of  those  whose  profits  do  not  vary  much  in  times  of  inflation,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  such  persons  are  better  able  to  save  when  prices  are  low  than  when 
they  are  high.5 

Here  then  we  begin  to  see  glimpses  of  Harbours  of  Refuge  amid 
the  gloom  and  storm,  or  to  recognise  at  least  the  direction  in  which  the 
vessel's  course  must  be  steered  to  find  safety.  The  essential  truth  is 
very  simple,  and,  when  once  pointed  out,  is  very  obvious.  We  have 
nearly  all  of  us  been  living  up  to  our  income  in  those  bright  times ; 
many,  no  doubt,  beyond  it;  the  natural  consequence  is,  that  now 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  reduced  to  live  upon  our  capital — or  on 
the  capital  of  others.  Thousands,  moreover,  have  been  guilty  of  the 
folly  (which  might  be  called  by  a  harsher  name)  of  aping  the  modes 
of  life  of  those  above  them  in  the  social  scale.  What  we  have  to  do 
is  to  fall  back  upon  common  prudence  and  common  sense,  and  cheer- 
fulness and  security  will  once  more  come  in  view.  Perhaps  I 
estimate  even  more  seriously  than  most,  both  the  reality  and  the 
gravity  of  the  present  crisis.  I  admit  the  sharpness  of  the  warning 
that  has  been  sent  us.  But  I  see  in  it  no  reason  for  despondency — 
to  which  indeed  Englishmen  are  seldom  prone  ;  but  every  reason  for 
the  adoption,  individually  and  nationally,  of  sounder  principles  of 
action,  of  less  luxurious  and  self 'indulgent  habits  of  life,  of  more  con- 
scientious and  sagacious  industry,  and  of  that  systematic  economy 
in  which  as  a  people  we  are  so  wofully  and  undeniably  deficient.  I 
do  not  believe,  and  I  refuse  to  admit,  that  Britons  are  intrinsically 
wanting  in  the  gifts  requisite  to  win  and  keep  supremacy  in  any  line 
to  which  they  may  devote  their  energies.  They  only  need  somewhat 
less  conceit  as  to  their  own  incontestable  pre-eminence,  somewhat 
better  education,  and  considerably  wiser  guides  or  sagacity  to  choose 
such,  perhaps  also — absit  omen — a  harsher  lesson  of  suffering  than 
has  yet  been  forced  on  them.  I  am  convinced,  too,  that  these 
afcnended  habits  of  life  and  thought — difficult,  no  doubt,  to  begin 
with — need  involve  no  deterioration,  no  step  downwards  or  back- 
wards, in  any  of  the  essential  comforts  and  respectabilities  of  family 
existence  (I  say  nothing  as  to  mere  idle  luxuries) — probably,  indeed 
certainly,  the  reverse.  By  adopting  these  they  will  conquer  a 
securer,  less  anxious,  and  less  precarious  position  for  the  next  genera- 
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tion  at  all  events,  if  the  passing  one  be  too  rigid  and  too  old  to 
change.6 

In  writing  thus  hopefully  we  can  point  to  an  example  and  illustra- 
tion at  our  door  as  proof  that  we  are  indulging  in  no  baseless 
dream.  Eight  years  ago  our  nearest  neighbours  had  to  encounter  a 
reverse  almost  unparalleled  among  modern  nations,  to  pay  a  debt  or 
a  fine  (whichever  we  may  call  it)  about  equally  unexampled,  to  meet 
a  drain  upon  their  resources  which  to  critical  and  observant  Europe 
appeared  too  exhausting.  France  had  to  part  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  her  territory,  to  consent  to  an  indemnity  of  five  milliards, 
and  to  provide  taxation  to  meet  this  enormous  sum.  There  was  no 
help  for  it.  She  accepted  the  tremendous  fate,  spent  no  time  in 
whining,  but  set  to  work  with  admirable  fortitude  and  spirit  to 
redeem  the  vast  misfortune,  complicated  as  it  was  with  revolution 
and  civil  war.  The  incalculable  wealth  and  the  unexpected  strength 
that  lie  hid  in  economic  habits  when  inherent  in  a  nation  then  came 
to  light  and  astonished  all  Europe.  We  began  to  realise  the  full 


8  The  following  extract  from  the  Economist's  Commercial  Review  of  1878  will  be 
interesting  : — '  Within  the  last  twelve  years  our  labouring  classes  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  setting  aside  a  considerable  amount,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  reason  for 
the  excessive  distress  complained  of  at  this  moment.  A  certain  amount  has  doubt- 
less been  saved  by  the  thrifty  and  careful,  as  witnessed  by  the  larger  amount  held  by 
the  savings  banks,  friendly  and  building  societies,*  a  large  portion  of  which  belongs 
to  the  working  classes.  But  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  extra  amount  earned, 
especially  from  1871  to  1873,  has  been  spent  jn  maintaining  a  standard  of  comfort 
higher,  probably,  than  a  labouring  man  is  warranted  in  looking  for,  unless  he  has 
first  put  by  something  for  the  rainy  day,  and  rnore.  especially  in  an  excessive  expen- 
diture for  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking.  I  A  wiser  and  more  economical  appropria- 
tion of  wages  is  the  great  want  of  the  British  working  population.  In  no  other 
country  are  the  wages  more  liberal,  but  in  no  other  country  are  they  more  wastef ully 
used,  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Here  there  is  scope  enough  for  practical  educa- 
tion touching  the  moral,  quite  as  important  as  the  intellectual,  bringing  up  of  the 
new  generation.' 


*  The  anlount  held  by  the  Savings  Banks  in  1866  and  1877  was  as  follows  : — 


Trustee  Banks.      Post  Banks. 

1866 £36,000,000  £8,121,000 

1877 44,000,000  28,741,000 


Total. 

£44,000,000 

72,000,000 


Increase £28,000,000 

The  amount  held  by  friendly  societies  in  1865  was  5,362,000?.,  and  in  1874,  9,039,000?.— increase, 
3,676,000;.  ;  total  of  both  savings  banks  and  friendly  societies  in  ten  years,  32,113,000?.,  or  an  average  of 
3,200,000?.  per  annum.  On  December  31,  1877,  the  liabilities  of  building  societies,  in  which  the  working 
classes  have  largely  invested,  to  the  holders  of  subscription  or  incomplete  shares,  of  completed  or  realised 
shares,  and  of  preferential  snares,  to  depositors,  and  also  for  unappropriated  profits,  were — in  England  and 
Wales,  23,916,0002. ;  Scotland,  1,126,000?. ;  and  Ireland,  678,000?.— total,  25,720,000?. 

t  The  consumption  of  the  following  imported  and  excisable  articles  of  food  and  drink  per  head  of  tho 
population  in  1866  and  1877  was  as  follows  : — 


Articles 

1866 

1877 

Increase 

2-13 

8-04 

Wheat   per  Ib. 

104-50 

203-26 

94 

21-21 

64-96 

57 

Tea        , 

3-42 

4-52 

32 

Tobacco         ......                   „ 

1-39 

1-49 

10 

1-01 

1-23 

21 

1-82 

1-92 

5 
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meaning  of  the  maxim,  Magnum  vectigal  est  parsimonia.1  The 
immense  resources  of  a  country  where  every  peasant  was  a  proprietor 
and  almost  every  citizen  a  patriot,  enabled  her  to  nearly  double  her 
debt  without  impairing  her  credit,  and  to  nearly  double  her  revenue 
without  crushing  her  productive  powers ;  and  the  result  has  been 
that  France  has  suffered  far  less  from  the  calamitous  years  that 
have  swept  over  the  world  than  either  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
America,  or  Russia.  Now  can  we  seriously  entertain  any  doubt 
that,  if  English  artisans  as  a  rule  had  the  careful  habits,  and  the 
modest,  though  thoroughly  comfortable,  requirements,  of  the  French 
peasantry ;  still  more  if  they  were  aided  and  encouraged  in  the 
practice  of  these  unfamiliar  virtues  by  the  example  of  those  '  captains 
of  industry '  who  have  hitherto  taught  them  rather  how  to  make 
money  than  how  to  hoard  it, — we  might  have  tided  over  far  more 
easily  and  speedily  a  crisis  incomparably  less  severe  ?  8 

It  is  now  nearly  a  generation  since  our  great  philosophical  econo- 
mist laid  his  ringer  on  one  of  the  most  serious  blots  in  our  social 
economy — the  unsoundness  of  our  distributive  system ;  that  is,  the 
excessive  proportion  which  the  distributors  bear  to  the  producers, 
the  number  of  retailers  of  consumable  articles  in  comparison  with  the 

7  Mr.  Smith's  comparison  of  the  taxation,  local  and  imperial,  of  the  three  great 
capitals  of  the  world  is  curious  and  rather  consolatory  : 

£    s.  d. 

London 38  11  per  head 

Paris 5  14     1         „ 

New  York 6  14     7        „ 

8  We  may  be  reminded  of  one  special  difference  between  the  French  and  English 
people,  which  makes  saving  so  much  easier  and  more  natural  to  the  former,  viz., 
their  much  slower  rate  of  increase.     To  this  may  be  added  that  their  laws  of  inheri- 
tance foster  habits  of  economy,  which  the  English  ones  certainly  do  not.     This  is 
true  enough  ;  but  to  discuss  fully  the  bearings  of  the  subject  would  take  us  too  far 
from  our  present  topic.     It  may  suffice  at  present  to  say  that  we  have  the  vast  and 
almost  inexhaustible  resources  of  emigration,  of  which  our  neighbours  make,  perhaps 
can  make,  comparatively  so  little  use.     England  thus  disposes  of  those  redundant 
numbers  which  in  France  do  not  appear.     In  the  thirty-rnine  years,  1837-76,  there 
left  the  United  Kingdom  as  voluntary  emigrants,  destined  chiefly  to  North  America 
and  Australia,  8,000,000  persons,  or  an  average  of  22,800  persons  per  annum.     It 
has  been  computed  that  each  emigrant  was  worth  to  the  country  or  colony  to  which 
he  went,  quite  1751.  ;  that  is  to  say,  speaking  in  commercial  language,  his  infancy, 
education,  training,  skill,  and  the  stock  of  clothes,  money,  and  goods  he  brought 
with  him  were  worth  1751.  to  the  new  country  of  his  choice.     On  the  average  of  the 
thirty-nine  years,  1837-76,  this  country  has  contributed  40,000,000?.  per  annum  in 
emigrants  to  the  progress  of  North  America  and  Australia,  and  no  discussion  of  the 
progress  of  these  new  countries  can  be  of  any  value  which  does  not  assign  due  pro- 
minence to  this  wonderful  phenomenon.     Of  late  years  the  emigration  to  Australia 
has  assumed  larger  dimensions.    In  1866-70  it  was  9  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  in 
1876  it  was  29  per  cent.     Shorter  and  cheaper  passages  to  Australia  have  produced 
a  large  effect.    No  part  of  the  social  changes  of  the  last  forty  years  is  more  satis- 
factory, both  to  the  mother-country  and  the  colonial  and  foreign  countries,  than  this 
voluntary  emigration  undertaken  by  the  free  choice,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  savings, 
of  the  emigrants  themselves. 
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need  for  them.  Retail  trade  required,  in  reference  to  other  occupa- 
tions, little  professional  skill  or  knowledge,  and  little  capital ;  and  in 
consequence  many  scarcely  qualified  easily  took  up  this  line  of 
business,  or  added  it  to  their  other  functions.  The  mischief  grew,  and 
with  it  grew  many  disastrous  consequences.  Small  shopkeepers  multi- 
plied beyond  any  wholesome  demand ;  they  competed  with  each  other 
for  a  business  inadequate  for  all,  and  those  who  might  have  made  a 
decent  and  an  honest  livelihood  out  of  a  hundred  customers  could  not 
do  so  out  of  fifty.  Those,  again,  who  had  capital  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  buy  their  stores  cheaply  because  on  a  large  scale,  might  be 
satisfied  with  moderate  profits  in  retailing  them  ;  those  who  were 
destitute  of  these  advantages  were  forced  either  to  ask  higher  prices 
or  to  serve  out  inferior  qualities.  Those,  too,  who  gave  credit  to 
their  customers  did  not  always  get  paid  :  thence  came  the  practice  of 
making  punctual  purchasers  pay  for  those  who  paid  tardily  or  perhaps 
never  paid  at  all — at  once  a  cruelty  and  an  injustice.  Unsoundness 
thus  crept  into  the  entire  practices  of  retailers  in  smaller  towns  and 
among  poorer  populations ;  and  buyers — that  is,  the  whole  body  of 
customers — were  mulcted,  paid  more  than  they  need  have  done  or 
ought  to  have  done,  and  found  that  their  earnings  did  not  go  as  far 
as  was  essential.  This  was  the  case  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
In  the  metropolis  and  in  the  larger  cities  the  same  unsoundness  pre- 
vailed, in  a  somewhat  varied  form  and  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  A 
larger  proportion  of  those  who  dealt  at  retail  shops  were  wealthy,  and 
cared  comparatively  little  what  prices  they  paid ;  numbers  were  too 
busy  to  look  closely  after  such  matters,  and  were  growing  rich  fast 
enough  to  despise  them ;  and  these  two  classes  gave  the  tone  to  others. 
Numbers  of  them,  moreover,  were  not  over-punctual  in  their  pay- 
ments, yet  too  important  to  be  pressed,  and  therefore  could  not 
with  any  propriety  demur  to  '  the  inflammation  of  their  weekly  bills.' 
Thus,  in  the  late  prosperous  times  since  the  advent  of  free  trade, 
there  has  been  an  alarming  growth  of  household  expenditure  which 
has  at  last  led  to  a  natural  and  most  salutary  reaction — out  of 
which,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  there  will  come  a  gain,  both 
moral  and  economical,  the  extent  of  which  will  amaze  many  and 
prove  a  genuine  '  harbour  of  refuge  '  to  not  a  few. 

The  truth  is — to  speak  it  broadly — that  the  sudden  and  enormous 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  extraordinary  advance  in  the 
prices  of  nearly  all  articles  of  general  consumption  during  the  ten 
years  which  preceded  the  actual  collapse — coupled  with  the  natural 
and  inevitable  rise  in  the  style  and  'standard  of  living'  as  it  is  called — 
were  fast  bringing  to  ruin  the  numerous  classes  known  as  'people 
of  fixed  incomes.'  The  luxuries  of  the  parents  were  becoming  the 
necessaries  of  the  children  ;  and  what  had  been  competence  to  one 
generation  was,  or  was  becoming,  a  scanty  pittance  to  the  next. 
The  civil  servants,  the  fundholders,  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
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navy,  and  clergymen  above  all  others,  felt  that  if. they  were  not 
to  sink  altogether  into  a  lower  social  position,  they  must  bestir 
themselves  in  earnest.  They  did  so  bestir  themselves ;  and  a  few 
among  them,  instinctively  discerning  where  the  fault  lay,  combined 
to  correct  it  and  established  'Co-operative  Stores.'  Never  was  there  a 
more  simple,  more  timely,  more  practical,  more  successful,  more 
wholesome  and  righteous  movement,  or  one  which  I  incline  to  believe 
will  approach  nearer  to  a  quiet  social  revolution,  and  rectify,  directly 
•or  indirectly,  certain  symptoms  in  England's  condition  that  may  be 
safely  characterised  as  unhealthy. 

In  the  course  of  the  controversy  that  has  arisen  out  of  this  move- 
ment, many  absurd  aspersions  and  not  a  few  thoroughly  unjust  ones 
have  been  vented  on  both  sides  ; 9  but  the  irritation  of  conflicting 
interests  will  gradually  subside,  and  the  motives  to  the  movement 
are  obviously  too  strong  to  be  effectually  resisted.  The  truth  of  the 
case  is  in  fact  too  clear,  and  lies  too  near  the  curface  to  be  either 
concealed  or  contested.  The  wealthy,  who  do  not  need  to  spare  their 
shillings  or  their  guineas,  but  who  do  wish  to  have  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life  made  smooth  and  facile,  and  surrounded  by  as 
much  beauty  and  splendour  as  are  attainable,  will  deal  with  butchers 
and  grocers  who  come  to  their  doors  for  orders  and  take  all  trouble 
off  their  hands,  will  give  their  custom  to  tailors  and  dressmakers 
who  suit  their  tastes,  will  frequent  shops  which  lie  within  easy  reach, 
whose  plate  glass  and  decorations  attract  their  fancy,  and  the  fashion- 
able locality  of  whose  premises  involves  high  rents,  and  they  will  have  to 
pay,  and  be  content  to  pay,  for  all  these  facilities  and  pleasures ;  and 
no  one  can  fairly  maintain  that  the  tradesmen  who  supply  their  wants 
in  this  comfortable  fashion  are  not  entitled  to  be  well  paid  for  the 
expenditure  which  this  fashion  involves.  Equally,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  the  more  numerous  classes  with  fixed  and  inadequate  incomes, 
whose  peace  and  respectability  in  life  depend  on  keeping  within 
these  incomes,  who  must  watch  and  calculate  every  shilling  of  ex- 
penditure, and  who  grudge  no  time  or  trouble  which  will  enable  them 

9  We  need  not  enter  into  these  allegations  and  disputes.  Where  the  ordinary 
retailers  have  any  foundation  for  declaring  that  co-operative  establishments  are 
unduly  favoured  by  law,  as  in  escaping  the  income  tax  while  dividing  large  profits 
among  their  shareholders, — by  all  means  let  this  inequity  be  rectified,  by  treating 
them  as,  what  in  fact  they  have  become,  joint-stock  companies.  But  as  to  the 
indignation  expressed  against  establishments  conducted  on  the  original  prin- 
ciple of  supplying  themselves  cheaply  by  purchasing  on  a  large  scale  and  selling 
low  by  selling  only  for  prompt  payment,  and  which  make  no  profits  because  they 
reduce  their  prices  as  they  find  the  prices  they  had  fixed  yield  a  surplus  over  their 
expenses,  this  indignation  is  manifestly  misapplied  ;  while  the  outcry  against  civil 
servants,  naval  or  military  officers,  clergymen  or  others,  who  give  their  vacant  hours 
to  superintending  or  auditing  these  establishments,  which  are  and  must  be  practically 
managed  by  paid  employes,  is  too  unfounded  even  to  deserve  discussion.  It  is  on  a 
par  with  the  objections  of  those  who  would  prohibit  struggling  barristers  or  clerks 
from  devoting  their  unemployed  evenings  in  writing  for  the  press. 
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to  limit  its  amount,  be  permitted  to  follow  their  course  without  being 
sneered  at  or  reviled.  They  find  thousands  of  tradesmen  ready 
enough  to  meet  their  requirements  ;  and  they  find,  too,  that  by  com- 
bination they  can  attain  their  ends  to  the  mutual  gain  of  all  parties 
concerned.  For  this  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  change  of  system 
which  is  now  in  progress :  the  primary  producers,  makers,  and  pur- 
veyors of  the  articles  of  consumption  usually  obtain  more  for  those 
articles  than  they  used  to  do,  while  the  purchasers  of  them  pay  less ; 
the  difference  being  that  in  the  transference  from  the  original  creator 
to  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  articles  pass  through  fewer  hands,  and 
in  a  less  costly  fashion,  and  are  mulcted  therefore  in  slighter  profits. 
The  supernumerary  distributors  alone  will  be  edged  out,  and  have  to 
find  occupation  and  livelihood  elsewhere.  The  distributors  who  hold 
their  ground,  doing  a  far  larger  business  and  in  a  more  legitimate 
manner,  will  make  at  once  more  considerable  and  less  questionable 
gains. 

The  essence  of  the  whole  question  lies  in  these  two  points  : — first, 
what  is  practically  and  usually  the  difference  between  the  price  which 
the  actual  consumer  or  purchaser  of  any  article  of  food,  clothing,  or 
furniture,  pays  for  it,  and  the  share  of  that  price  which  ultimately 
reaches  the  producer — that  is,  the  farmer,  the  importer,  the  tailor,  the 
shoemaker,  the  dressmaker,  the  upholsterer,  and  others  who  among 
them  provide  for  the  hundred  wants  of  our  complicated  lives  ? — and 
secondly,  what  proportion  of  this  difference  is  really  necessary  and 
legitimate  ?     Few  who  have  not  been  compelled  to  go  into  this  inquiry 
have  an  adequate  notion  of  how  great  this  difference  is,  or  how  small 
a  part  of  it  is  genuinely  inevitable.     I  have  no  intention  of  entan- 
gling myself  in  interminable  controversy  by  venturing  on  positive 
assertions  or  precise  figures.     But  a  few  suggestions  may  induce  my 
readers  to  believe  that  I  am  not  very  wide  of  the  mark  when  I  ex- 
press   my    conviction    that    if    we    brought   adequate   information, 
sagacity,  vigilance,  and  trouble  to  bear  upon  our  proceedings,  the 
average  expenditure  of  many  of  our  households  might  be  reduced  25 
per  cent,  at  least,  without  the  loss  of  one  single  comfort  worth  retain- 
ing.    Let  any  one  ascertain  from  a  farmer  friend  the  price  which  he 
receives  per  carcase  from  the  butcher  he  supplies,  or  from  a  Liverpool 
merchant  the  price  at  which  his  cargoes  of  dead  meat  or  live  bullocks 
are  sold  on  arrival  from  America,  and  compare  it  with  the  price  the 
identical  butcher  or  purveyor  insists  upon  charging  him  for  similar 
qualities  of  beef  or  mutton.     Or  let  him,  knowing — if  a  merchant  or 
broker,  knowing  to  his  cost — that  of  late  the  tea,  or  the  coffee,  or  the 
sugar  he  is  in  the  habit  of  importing  will  only  fetch  in  the  market 
75  per  cent,   of  its  price  two  or  three  years  ago,  apply  to. his  family 
grocer  for  something  like  a  proportionate  reduction  in  his  quarterly 
bills,  and  see  the  curt  refusal  he  will  receive,  as  if  the  bare  proposal 
was  amazing.     Or  let  any  man  accustomed  to  deal  with  an  ordinary 
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West  End  tailor— not  an  especially  extravagant  or  fashionable  one — 
find  himself  obliged  by  press  of  losses  to  inquire  what  price  he  really 
need  pay  for  a  substantially  equal  suit  furnished  by  one  a  little  further 
east  or  a  little  less  known,  and  then  calculate  the  difference  in  his 
family  expenditure  the  transfer  of  his  custom  in  that  one  item  will 
effect.  Or,  finally,  let  him  take  a  little  pains,  and  he  will  be  surprised 
to  find  that  a  pair  of  boots  for  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  pay 
35s.  or  40s.  in  Mayfair  without  a  murmur,  can  be  obtained  in  quarters 
scarcely  nearer  Temple  Bar,  just  as  good,  quite  as  lasting,  and  almost 
as  seemly  for  14s.  or  21s.,  with  perhaps  no  better  assignable  reason  for 
the  difference  than  that  he  may  learn  that  the  latter  article  is £  country- 
made.'  In  a  word,  while  the  wholesale  cost  of  many  articles  of  general 
consumption  has  dropped  25  per  cent.,  how  few  of  us  have  been  able 
to  obtain  a  reduction  of  even  10  per  cent,  from  our  retail  suppliers, — 
at  least  till  it  was  made  clear  that  the  alternative  was  the  transfer  of 
our  custom  to  '  the  Stores.'  In  conclusion,  has  not  the  conviction 
been  gradually  forced  upon  most  careful  housekeepers  dealing  with 
inexpansive  incomes  of  2,500£.  a  year  or  under,  that — what  with 
illicit  connivance  between  their  servants  and  their  tradespeople  in  the 
form  of  '  tips,'  and  laxity  as  to  weight  and  quantities,  and  foregoing 
the  righteous  claims  of  ready  money,  and  paying  for  the  non- 
payment of  slippery  fellow-customers,  to  say  nothing  of  their  own 
idleness  and  lack  of  vigilance — they  have  been  in  the  habit  undeniably 
of  simply  wasting,  through  one  channel  or  another,  nearly  one-fourth 
of  their  annual  expenditure, — which  in  future  they  will  be  resolute 
to  save  ? 

Inevitably,  in  the  course  of  a  change  from  an  unhealthy  to  a  tho- 
roughly sound  system  of  dealing  between  man  and  man — as  in  all 
analogous  improvements  since  our  complicated  social  arrangements 
grew  up — some  parties  will  suffer  and  find  the  ground  cut  from  them. 
All  that  can  be  confidently  asserted  is  that  they  cannot  mend  matters 
by  opposing  what  is  at  once  irresistible,  righteous,  and  for  the  good 
of  the  mass  of  the  community.  Unquestionably  many  retail  dealers 
will  have  to  abandon  a  business  which  they  have  rarely  found  a  satis- 
factory or  highly  profitable  one,  or  one  possible  to  carry  on  without  re- 
sorting to  practices  more  or  less  questionable.  Many  more  will  be 
driven  to  change  from  an  unsound  and  unsafe  system  to  a  sound  and 
safe  one.  Many  who  are  now  competitors  will  find  it  their  interest  to 
be  associates  instead.  Still,  numbers  of  the  weaker,  and  least  qualified, 
and  least  wanted,  will  be  edged  out ;  but  few  probably  or  none  whom 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  community  to  preserve ; — and  these  will  ere 
long,  we  may  be  pretty  certain,  be  absorbed  into  other  avocations. 

W.  E.  GREG. 
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THERE  is,  it  will  be  allowed,  much  discouragement  among  artists  who 
claim  not  only  to  satisfy  but  to  lead  the  world.  The  reaction' 
towards  artificial  earnestness  has  left  us  wearily  ready  for  return  to 
the  powdered  and  patched  enlightenment  of  the  Georgian  era.  But 
the  belief  in  necessary  progress,  which  is  in  the  very  air  we  breathe, 
drives  imaginative  persons  to  strange  attempts  at  originality.  Scep- 
tical of  the  doings  of  men  and  women  of  mediaeval  times,  some  of  our 
rising  artists  in  romance  seek  in  pre-Christian  models  for  the  nobler 
expressions  of  hnman  feeling.  Scandinavian  or  Greek  myths  are 
searched  for  examples  of  faith  and  love,  and  possibly  another  genera- 
tion may  find  on  Babylonian  cylinders  or  in  cuneiform  inscriptions 
those  tales  of  heroic  passion  and  aspiration  which  may  cause  corre- 
sponding chords  of  emotion  to  vibrate  within  our  nineteenth-century 
selves.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  worship  beauty  in  the  objects  that 
science,  physical  or  social,  has  made  interesting,  but  the  delight  in 
'  casuals,'  the  joy  of  Browns  and  Joneses,  are  not  altogether  satisfactory ; 
the  loves  of  the  rotifers,  or  the  wars  of  our  arboreal  ancestors,  are  not 
possible  subjects  for  art.  Yet  we  trust  we  are  not  inferior  to  those 
who  knew  how  to  welcome  Cimabue's  Madonna  to  the  joyous  suburb, 
or  to  those  who  formed  Chaucer's  '  world  of  fair  ladies '  and  their 
courtiers — not  inferior  to  the  great  souls  whose  portraits  fill  Dante's 
Divine  Comedy,  to  the  accomplished  society  of  the  Renaissance,  or  to 
the  Elizabethan  worthies.  Surely  we  still  recognise  the  majesty  of 
passion.  Notwithstanding  the  Philistine  withies,  Samson  feels  that 
he  may  yet  be  stirred  by  the  same  noble  rage  and  lifted  to  the  same 
heights  of  being  as  heretofore.  The  compromises  of  the  '  age  of 
reason,'  the  gushing  reaction  that  followed,  and  the  discouragement  of 
the  actual  epoch  have  not  quenched  our  human  sympathy  with  human 
emotion.  It  is  true  that  the  emotional  part  of  us  has  been  for  long 
less  cultivated  than  the  intellectual  faculties.  In  the  Western  revolt 
against  mediaeval  order,  love  and  pity  have  run  to  seed.  Heroic 
standards  once  recognised  throughout  Christendom  have  been  dis- 
credited, and  in  the  decline  of  religious  culture  there  has  been  less 
systematic  education  of  the  will  and  the  feelings.  Whatever  the 
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increase  of  social  decency,  the  tone  of  men  and  women  in  all  that 
concerns  passion  and  emotion  has  been  lowered.  Vaguely  disliking 
certain  bugbears  of  the  past,  those  who  appeal  in  literature  to  our 
instinctive  admiration  for  heroic  feeling  no  longer  choose  themes  of 
love  and  faith  within  the  Christian  cycle.  Fortunately  the  personal 
life  of  Shakespeare  has  been  veiled,  so  that  English  men  and  women 
have  drunk  freely  of  the  fountain  of  passion  in  his  plays  without 
alarm  at  their  profound  Catholicism.  It  would  be  hard  to  over- 
estimate the  social  service  done  to  the  English  nation  by  the  large 
emotion  of  Juliet  and  Othello,  of  Macbeth  and  Lear.  We  are 
practically  shut  out  from  Dante's  white-lighted  universe  and  from 
the  world  of  the  greater  mystics.  We  only  dare  to  nibble  nervously 
at  the  Imitation,  and  we  altogether  distrust  the  methods  of 
emotional  culture  actually  used  by  the  great  Christian  Church. 
Without  the  Bible  and  without  Shakespeare  we  should  have  no 
higher  examples  of  human  passion  than  Milton's  Adam  and  Eve,  the 
Koxanas  of  the  Eestoration,  powdered  persons  of  the  reasonable 
century,  bandits  of  the  Eegency,  and  since  then  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  masquerading  in  antique  dress  or  lecturing  in  the  newest 
jargon  on  the  science  of  the  feelings.  It  is  one  of  many  reproaches 
to  the  sects  which  date  from  the  sixteenth  century  that  they  neglect 
the  due  culture  of  emotion,  for  great  religions  have  always  taught  the 
uses  of  noble  passion  in  furthering  human  advance. 

The  periods  marked  by  lukewarm  faith  and  piety  seem  also 
marked  in  everyday  life,  and  in  the  literary  pictures  of  everyday 
life,  by  a  corresponding  flatness  of  tone  in  conduct.  Periods  of 
religious  revival  seem  coincident  with  intense  expression  of  all  emotion. 
Without  the  ardours  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  should  hardly  have 
had  those  glimpses  of  love's  '  rare  universe '  given  us  by  Dante. 
Without  the  religious  throb  of  which  Lollardism  was  the  reverse 
action,  would  Chaucer  have  struck  so  high  a  note  in  his  descriptions 
of  noble  passion  and  '  very  perfect '  gentle  life  ? 

Contemporary  with  St.  Theresa  and  St.  Ignatius  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare  wrought  the  spirit  of  his  time  into  those  typical  forms 
of  human  passion  which  more  than  all  its  other  productions  give 
English  literature  its  place  in  human  affairs. 

The  dignified  heroes  of  Corneille  and  Eacine,  the  true  representa- 
tion of  society  given  by  Moliere,  synchronise  with  the  reasonable 
saintliness  of  Francis  de  Sales  and  Vincent  de  Paul.  And  as  the 
religious  control  of  conduct  was,  by  political  or  by  scandalous  causes, 
weakened,  whether  in  Catholic  or  in  Protestant  States,  it  seems  as  if  the 
power  for  good  of  noble  passion  has  been  correspondingly  lessened. 
Metaphysical  and  ethical  conundrums,  microscopic  description,  the 
clash  of  wordy  wit  occupy  popular  literature  in  epochs  of  religious 
ebb,  and  the  emotions  decline  until  they  are  both  in  fact  and  in  por- 
trayal but  animal  instincts. 
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And  without  passionate  emotion  of  the  nobler  sort  man  would 
lose  even  the  clipped  wings  by  which  he  sometimes  flies  a  length 
higher  and  further  than  his  fellows.  He  would  lose  the  sense  of 
possible  powers  now  rudimentary  and  glimpses  of  being  beyond 
present  limitations  ;  and  he  would  lose  the  hope  of  that  adequate  life 
to  which  we  look  with  dim  longing  eyes,  and  which  in  moments  of 
noble  passion  seems  already  ours. 

All  founders  of  great  religions  have  recognised  the  large  part 
that  emotion  should  play  in  the  conduct  of  life.  The  right  treat- 
ment of  the  emotions  by  any  Church  is  a  mark  of  its  authority 
more  immediately  satisfactory  than  any  elaboration  of  dogma.  Their 
due  culture,  not  legs  than  their  due  restraint,  is  the  glory  of  the 
Christian  Church.  And  probably  it  alone  has  dared  to  enfranchise 
the  noblest  of  the  passions  and  to  suffer  the  fires  of  the  heart  to  mount 
high  as  they  will  till  they  blend  with  the  white  fire  of  central  life. 
The  Christian  Church  does  much  towards  human  advance  by  her 
acknowledgment  that  the  higher  use  of  passion  can  alone  prevent  its 
misuse. 

The  solemn  prayer  used  in  the  central  Christian  devotion  of  the 
mass  at  the  oblation  of  the  Eucharistic  elements  is  an  example  of 
that  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  in  all  its  complexity 
to  which  the  whole  Christian  revelation  bears  witness,  a  recognition 
so  generously  inclusive  that  every  form  of  human  life  falls  within  it. 
It  is  then  among  the  most  highly  trained  children  of  the  Catholic 
Church  that  we  should  reasonably  look  for  the  fullest  development  of 
human  nature  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  best  example  of  that  balanced 
culture  which  does  not  neglect  the  emotional  part  of  us  for  the 
greater  glory  of  the  intellect,  nor  deny  to  the  passions  their  part  in 
the  evolution  of  humanity,  however  carefully  the  will  be  educated  for 
their  due  control.  And  if  we  can  but  get  rid  of  Protestant  terrors  we 
may  find  that  poets  and  romancers  who  would  stir  men's  hearts  by 
tales  of  heroic  emotion  need  not  seek  for  their  personages  among 
dim  shadows  of  pagan  myths,  except  indeed  to  escape  from  the  actual 
pressure  of  failing  sects  into  regions  where  the  masked  Christ  may 
walk  unquestioned  and  be  adored  by  other  names. 

Since  Shakespeare  and  some  of  his  lesser  contemporaries  dared  to 
paint  passion  with  a  full  brush,  love  has  been  denied  its  due  place  in 
English  literature,  though  our  best  artists  and  poets  have  now  and 
then  hinted,  rather  than  proclaimed,  its  nobler  uses  towards  the  true 
progress  of  our  race. 

At  the  same  time  the  apologetic  attitude  and  defiant  conservatism 
almost  perforce  assumed  by  an  attacked  society  possibly  checked  for 
a  time  within  the  Church  the  free  development  of  feeling.  Education 
of  the  emotions  was  less  urgently  needful  than  the  defence  of  dogma 
and  the  arts  of  government.  But  Christianity  cannot  long  be  content 
to  be  merely  apologetic  and  conservative.  If  the  mediaeval  types  of 
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heroic  action  have  disappeared,  the  Creator  of  them  is  a  present  and 
living  force,  and,  as  the  hampering  ties  of  former  systems  are  loosed, 
we  may  expect  to  see  revived  the  active  forces  of  human  emotion  in 
their  noblest  forms.  Again  representative  men  may  know  the  rap- 
ture of  sacrifice,  and  perceive  that  death  is  an  acceptable  link  in  the 
chain  of  life.  Glimpses  will  again  be  credibly  reported  of  that 
supreme  good  which  encompasses  evil  as  the  calm  of  space  encompasses 
the  storms  of  our  atmosphere. 

At  epochs  when  the  tide  of  human  advance  has  been  at  the  ebb, 
the  absence  of  emotion,  the  affectation  of  dispassionateness  have  been 
taken  as  proofs  of  strength  ;  but  the  wave  returns  and  lifts  men  once 
again  to  the  higher  levels  of  the  race,  and  the  strongest,  because  they 
are  the  strongest,  join  hands  with  tears  under  stress  of  some  generous 
impulse,  some  pain  of  evolution,  some  delight  of  attainment,  some 
sense  of  beauty,  or  some  just  repugnance. 

Most  persons  of  advanced  thought  will  allow  that  as  guardian  of 
conduct,  as  mistress  and  guide  of  the  emotions  towards  nobler  life, 
the  great  Christian  Church  could  be  ill  spared  from  the  world,  if  it  is 
to  remain  a  civilised  world.  If  beauty  have  its  use — and  what 
biologist  would  deny  it  ? — how  could  we  spare  the  goodly  blossoms 
borne  by  the  Roman  stem?  A  chief  element  in  beauty  is  its 
expression'  of  pure  passion,  and  when  has  passion  found  fuller  expres- 
sion than  in  the  work  most  saturated  with  Catholic  spirit  ?  Thousands 
within  the  Church  have  made  and  make  of  their  lives  a  *  perfumed 
altar  flame '  fed  by  love ;  and  if  it  seem  long  since  the  authors  of  the 
Vita  Nuova  and  the  Imitation  vindicated  the  Church's  claim  to  be 
the  mother  of  intensely  passionate  poetry,  the  exigencies  of  her 
defensive  attitude  must  be  considered. 

The  revolutionary  outbreak  of  the  last  ninety  years  set  hearts 
beating,  and  if  the  nether  fires  of  hate  and  lust  broke  forth,  there 
was  within  the  Catholic  Church  a  revival  of  noble  emotion,  while,  true 
to  her  tradition,  its  purest  examples  are  found  where  the  deluge  swept 
by  most  fiercely. 

In  a  time  when  the  value  of  family  ties  is  questioned,  when  intel- 
lectual distinction  is  vulgarised  to  general  knowledge,  when  the 
struggle  for  luxurious  existence,  and  the  egotism  of  discouragement 
have  most  obscured  them,  the  noble  outlines  of  conjugal  union,  and 
the  record  of  a  family  in  which  intellectual  genius  polished  by  society 
gave  due  expression  to  ardent  passion,  are  of  special  value.  A 
memoir  in  which  courtship,  marriage,  and  death  are  portrayed  with 
entire  nobleness,  is  an  impressive  gift  to  European  society.  We  live 
in  a  pelting  shower  of  romances,  rhymes,  and  realism,  and  now  and 
then  there  is  in  its  confused  noise  a  note  of  true  emotion  ;  but  unless 
the  music  made  be  according  to  the  divine  science,  it  will  be  to 
Christian  passion  but  as  a  passing  sound  to  a  symphony  by  one  of  the 
great  masters  of  harmony. 
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The  writer  of  this  article  is  bold  to  say  that  such  a  symphony  of 
noble  emotion  nobly  presented  has  been,  in  this  latter  half  of  our 
century,  given  to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear. 

There  are  in  England  singularly  few  readers  of  the  better 
French  literature,  but  those  who  are  familiar  with  it  can  hardly  have 
failed  to  meet  a  book  published  in  1864,  when  the  second  Empire 
was  in  its  full  development,  and  which  had  for  title  Le  Recit  d'une 
Soeur. 

It  is  now  in  a  thirty-first  edition,  though  it  appeals  to  no  literary 
fashion  of  the  day.  but  it  expresses  many  thoughts  and  responds  to 
many  desires  of  modern  hearts.  It  has  the  beauty  which  is  of  all 
time,  and  treats  of  those  issues  of  human  life  which  are  universal. 
There  have  been  published  lately  several  books  of  intimate  and  highly 
toned  memoirs,  both  of  English  and  French  growth,  for  a  note  struck 
by  a  master  hand,  and  in  harmony  with  the  thoughts  of  many,  sets 
similar  chords  vibrating ;  but  Le  R&cit  cTune  Soeur  has  the  superiority 
of  that  ideal  beauty  to  which,  if  men  are  not  habitual  dullards,  they 
instinctively  do  homage. 

The  prelude  to  this  story  of  a  family  that  knew  how  to  live,  and 
die,  and  conquer  death,  is  joyous  and  bright  as  a  morning  of  early 
summer.  Earthly  happiness  seemed  realised  in  May  1830  at  the 
Palazzo  Simonetti,  then  occupied  by  the  French  Ambassador,  Comte 
de  la  Ferronnays,  and  his  family.  M.  de  la  Ferronnays  is  acknow- 
ledged by  those  who  knew  him  to  have  been  a  brilliant  specimen  of 
the  brilliant  class  of  Frenchmen  who  retained  the  chivalry  and 
religious  honour  of  the  old  kingdom,  and  added  thereto  the  new 
energy  of  the  young  century.  He  had  for  many  years  represented 
France  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  gained  the  intimate  friendship  of 
both  Alexander  and  Nicholas.  Though  one  of  Charles  the  Tenth's 
trusted  supporters,  M.  de  la  Ferronnays  had  kept  aloof  from  some 
personages  and  measures  of  the  French  court,  but  he  was,  perhaps, 
the  more  respected.  In  1828  he  was  given  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  but  his  health  and  his  distaste  for  the  ideas  dominant  just 
then  made  him  gladly  accept  the  Koman  Embassy  as  a  dignified 
retreat.  He,  his  wife,  and  his  family  of  three  sons  and  four 
daughters  were  all  together  when  the  Recit  begins,  and  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  that  high  birth,  rank,  and  brilliant  worldly  position  could 
add  to  the  happiness  of  family  union.  Madame  de  la  Ferronnays 
was  a  daughter  of  Comte  de  Monsoreau,  and  a  niece  of  that  faithful 
Duchesse  de  Tourzel  who  had  accompanied  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and 
Marie- Antoinette  in  their  flight  to  Varennes,  and,  as  governess  of 
their  children,  had  shared  their  captivity  in  the  Temple.  The  Comte 
de  la  Ferronnays  married  Mademoiselle  de  Monsoreau  in  those  years 
of  the  emigration  when  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  at  its  height, 
and  when  the  Eoyalists  were  most  discouraged.  The  discomforts  and 
disenchantments  of  their  exile  were  extreme,  but  salutary  for  noble 
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natures.  Madame  de  la  Ferronnays  has  left  an  unpublished  memoir 
of  her  and  her  husband's  experiences  in  England  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  be  given  to  the  world  as  an  example  of  courage  and  of 
that  humility  which  cannot  be  humiliated.  But  since  the  Restora- 
tion  they  had  belonged  to  the  higher  diplomatic  and  ministerial 
world,  and  had  acquired  that  best  cosmopolitanism  which  is  its 
characteristic. 

To  M.  de  la  Ferronnays'  eldest  daughter,  Pauline,  the  world  owes 
the  Recit  as  well  as  much  other  work  which,  by  its  qualities  of  style 
and  its  deep  humanity,  must  rank  with  what  has  been  done  by  the 
chiefs  of  emotional  literature.  Just  twenty-one  when  her  father  was 
appointed  ambassador  at  Eome,  she  had  already  seen  much  of  the 
'  great  world.'  Admitted  as  her  parents  were  to  intimacy  with  the 
Eussian  Imperial  family,  she  had,  child  as  she  was,  appreciated  much 
of  the  light  and  shade  of  the  St.  Petersburg  court.  It  was  full  at  the 
time  of  the  echoes  of  the  most  advanced  European  thought.  The 
genius  of  Joseph  de  Maistre  had  there  met  in  fair  tourney  the 
champions  of  encyclopedism.  Probably  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  him 
that  the  intense  conservatism  of  the  Russian  Church  appeared  too 
narrow  for  some  of  its  nobler  children,  who,  like  Madame  Swetchine, 
were  driven  to  seek  in  a  living  authority  for  the  balancing  power  that 
could  adapt  tradition  to  progress.  The  young  De  la  Ferronnays,  but 
chiefly  Pauline  (now  Mrs.  Craven),  formed  many  ties  among  the 
Russians,  and  the  Russian  element  is  strong  in  the  group  to  which 
Mrs.  Craven  has  given  its  due  place  among  the  beautiful  forms  of  the 
world.  She  has  arranged  the  letters  and  memoranda  left  to  her 
charge  by  her  family  with  a  skill  that  is  hardly  remembered  in  the 
interest  they  evoke.  Yet  no  other  living  artist  in  words  could  have 
so  well  shaped  her  materials,  or  so  perfectly  told  the  story  of  family 
life  entrusted  to  her,  and  which  covers  a  period  of  eighteen  years, 
from  the  brilliant  spring  of  1830,  spent  under  an  Italian  sky  and  in 
the  city  of  noble  thoughts,  until  1848,  when  Madame  de  la  Ferron- 
nays at  length  laid  down  her  crown  of  sorrow. 

It  is  a  question  how  far  domestic  affairs  and  private  letters  should 
be  made  public.  Unless  they  emit  some  ray  of  universally  felt 
beauty,  there  is  little  excuse  for  exposure  of  souls.  Yet  where  such 
beauty  exists  the  record  of  its  spiritual  and  intellectual  loveliness  is 
at  least  as  valuable  as  any  sculptured  or  painted  representation  of 
material  form.  In  the  latest  of  her  psychological  studies,  the 
Memoir  of  Natalie  Narischkin,  Mrs.  Craven  expresses  the  purpose 
which  underlies  her  whole  work. 

La  science  etudie  avec  passion  tous  les  mysteres  de  la  nature  ;  elle  conternple 
avec  une  juste  attention  et  un  inte"ret  infini  le  de"veloppeinent  des  germes  deposed 
au  sein  de  la  terre  ;  elle  se  perd  dans  1'etude  des  transformations  diverses  que  peut 
subir  la  matiere.  Combien  il  est  Strange  qu'a  cote"  de  ce  monde  exterieur,  deja  si 
beau  et  si  ^reinoli  de  mysteres,  tant  de  savants  negligent  totalement  cet  autre 
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monde,  non  moins  mysterieux,  non  moins  digne  d'e"tude  a  coup  sur,  dont  les  fruits 
apparaissent  aussi  au  dehors,  et  surprennent  ceux  qui  les  contemplent.  Fruits 
qu'ils  reconnaissent  et  qu'ils  admirent  eux-memes,  car  un  savant  memo  incredule 
( s'il  n'est  point,  en  outre,  un  homme  corrompu)  admet  la  beaute"  du  deVouement 
sans  bornes,  de  la  purete"  sans  tache,  de  la  charite"  sans  limites.  Mais  ce  sont  la, 
dans  le  fait,  des  clioses  rares,  il  le  salt  xnieux  qu'un  autre.  II  sait  Men  que 
l'e"goi'sme,  la  sensualite"  et  1'orgueil  sont  des  tendances  naturelles,  et  qui 
caract&isent  tellenient  cette  plante  qu'il  a  sous  les  yeux,  et  qu'il  nomine  1'huma- 
nite",  que  c'est  une  sorte  de  phe'nomene  que  de  1'en  trouver  exempte.  Mais  si  ce 
ph6nomene  se  produit  cependant  ?  S'il  se  repete  ?  S'il  se  repete  au  moyen  des  memes 
lois?  Oes  lois,  n'ont-elles  rien  d'interessant  a  e"tudier  ?  Cette  humanite",  n'est-ce 
point  eux-memes  ?  N'en  font-ils  point  partie  ?  Et  n'est-il  pas  inoui  de  consumer 
son  temps  et  ses  forces  a  se  rendre  compte,  avec  exactitude,  de  ce  qui  se  produit 
dans  le  monde  exterieur  et  d'ignorer  profonde"ment  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  ce 
monde  inte"rieur,  qui  les  touche  si  directement,  et  ou  s'ils  voulaient  plonger  dans 
le  but  de  connaitre  d'autres  ames,  ils  seraient  conduits  a  faire  de  si  merveilleuses 
d^couvertes  dans  la  leur  ?  Un  grand  6crivain  a  dit '  qu'il  fallait  preter  1'oreille 
aux  sons  que  rendent  les  ames  saintes,  avec  plus  de  respect  qu'a  la  voix  du  ge'nie.' 
Combien  est-il  plus  vrai  encore  de  dire  qu'il  faudrait  s'approcher  avec  plus  de 
respect,  d'attention  et  de  curiosite,  des  mysteres  que  renferme  le  monde  de  la 
grace,  que  de  tous  ceux  que  contient  le  monde  de  la  nature ! 

An  old-fashioned  view  of  the  matter  !  but  as  there  can  be  no  new 
fashions  in  ethics,  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  there  exists  scienti- 
fically a  spiritual  life — or  one  that  we  agree  to  call  so — just  as  much 
as  in  a  drop  of  dirty  water  there  exists  '  a  torment  of  innumerable 
tails,'  valuable  to  biologists,  but  not  more  valuable  than  the  phe- 
nomena of  emotion. 

And  in  Mrs.  Craven's  work  there  is  a  revelation  of  beauty  not  less 
than  of  truth.  She  ministers  to  the  wide-felt  yearning  for  news  of 
the  '  kingdom  of  Grod.'  That  it  can  exist  within  men  and  women  of 
the  latest  civilisation  is  proved  by  her  as  by  no  other  writer  of  the 
century.  The  Holy  Grail  is  still  carried  to  and  fro  in  the  world,  and 
Sir  Gralahad,  Sir  Perceval,  and  Sir  Bors  still  are  fed  of  it  with  great 
refreshment  to  their  strength.  The  intense  humanity  Mrs.  Craven 
does  not  fear  to  reveal  reconciles  us  to  the  supernatural  light  in 
which  the  actors  in  her  drama  of  life  move,  and  indeed  makes  it  seem 
more  natural  than  any  other.  There  is  no  divorce  between  matter 
and  spirit  in  her  work  of  reconciliation.  The  passionate  ardours  of 
human  love,  the  tenderness  of  family  ties,  the  very  amusements  and 
trifles  of  daily  life  become  sacramental.  Even  in  her  last  book,  the 
life  of  a  sister  of  charity  who  in  youth  had  belonged  to  the  De  la 
Ferronnays'  group  of  friends,  Mrs.  Craven  so  sets  forth  the  ardent 
affection,  the  sweet  and  faithful  devotion  of  the  nun  to  her  friends 
and  relations,  rich  and  poor,  that  her  readers  must  needs  perceive  that 
a  true  '  vocation '  is  a  deepening  and  enlarging  of  all  charities,  and 
not  a  renunciation  of  any  one  worthy  affection. 

The  Recit  d'une  Sceur  introduces  us  to  a  brilliant  group,  dis- 
tinctly '  worldly  '  by  circumstances,  but  in  which  before  long  spiritual 
forces  are  manifested,  so  that  the  commonplace  events  of  such  a  life 
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become  so  many  open  windows  through  which  heavenly  horizons  may 
be  seen. 

Not  many  weeks  after  the  Comte  de  la  Ferronnays  had  established 
his  family  at  Eome,  the  revolution  of  July  put  an  end  to  his  official 
career,  and  without  official  pay  he  was  a  poor  man.     Of  their  Breton 
possessions  none  remained  to  the  loyal  Ferrons  de  la  Ferronnays  but 
their  Breton  faith,  courage,  and  keen  intellect.     The  privations  of  the 
first  emigration  seemed  imminent  to  the  young  people  at  least,  who 
faced  them  with  brave  hearts.     They  had  been  educated  for  any  lot, 
and  poverty  was  but  an  old  acquaintance,  and  but  an  item  of  that 
sacrifice  for  which  all  noble  hearts  have  almost  too  great  a  craving. 
But  the  upset  of  July  was  very  different  from  the  crash  of '89,  and  society 
.'did  not  let  so  charming  and  brilliant  a  family  retire  far  out  of  its 
inner  circle.     M.  de  la  Ferronnays'  health  was  not  good,  Italy  was 
necessary  for  him,  and  they  migrated  to  a  house  near  Naples  where 
they  had  at  least  splendid  views  if  a  poor  lodging.     Two  of  the  sons 
started  for  active  life,  but  the  rest  of  the  family  spent  a  particularly 
cheerful  and  gay  winter,  gathering  flowers  in  Lady  Acton's  garden  on 
the  Chiaja  to  wear  at  their  balls,  and  having  lost  nothing  but  what, 
to  their  happy  temper  and  courage,  seemed  but  superfluous  wealth. 
-Albert,  M.  de  la  Ferronnays'  second  son,  was  the  first  to  feel  satiety  of 
mere  idle  pleasure,  and  yet  there  was  not  wanting  among  them  serious 
talk  in  presence  of  the  beautiful  world.     '  We  spoke  often  of  Grod  and 
the  other  life,'  Pauline  writes,  and  no  bond  of  family  union  was  wanting 
to  strengthen  their  hereditary  qualities  of  ardent  devotion  and  their 
quick  receptiveness  to  spiritual  impressions.     Albert,  however,  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  pleasant  life  of  Naples ;  he  asked   and  obtained 
leave  for  a  wanderjahr. 

He  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  two  friends  who  were  represen- 
tatives of  the  Catholic  revival,  at  that  time  in  its  full  vigour.  M.  Eio, 
who  was  then  collecting  materials  for  his  Art  Chretien,  M.  de 
Montalembert,  and  Albert  formed  a  triad  in  which  the  younger  man 
— for  Albert  was  but  twenty — was  to  be  the  example  of  human  love 
-educated  to  all  ends  of  noble  passion  by  Christian  faith  and  obedience, 
rather  than  restrained.  M.  Kio  and  M.  de  Montalembert  were  not 
behind  him  in  their  idealisation  of  life  in  its  political  and  its  aesthetic 
aspects. 

To  M.  de  Montalembert  Albert  confided  the  history  of  his  love  in 
letters  that  show  the  singular  courage  of  passion  which  witnesses  to  its 
purity.  Writing  after  his  friend's  death  in  1836  to  his  widow,  Mont- 
alembert could  justly  say  of  some  passages  in  Albert's  journal : — 

Vraiment  ce  sont  de  ces  choses  qui,  si  elles  Staient  dans  un  livre  imprimiS 
(comme  disent  les  paysans),  seraient  dans  la  memoire  et  dans  1'admiration  de  tout 
le  monde  ;  du  moins  c'est  ce  qui  me  semble.  Je  ne  connais  rien  de  plus  beau  dans 
Kene",  ou  dans  aucun  des  chefs-d'oeuvre  de  la  litte"rature  du  cceur. 

Je  trouve  quelque  chose  d'inexprimablement  consolant,  je  dirai  meme  dliono- 
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rable  pour  Tame  humaine  a  penser  que  de  pareilles  beaute"s  sont  sorties,  tout 
simplement  et  a  1'insu  de  tous,  du  cceur  modeste  et  pur  d'uu  jeune  homme 
Stranger  a  toute  prevention  litteraire,  a  toute  pense"e  de  publicity,  ne  songeant  qu'a 
Dieu  et  a  1'amour,  et  ne  se  doutant  pas  qu'il  laissait  e"chapper  de  sa  plume  des  pages 
qu'auraient  pu  lui  envier  les  plus  beaux  ge"nies  du  monde. 

Je  vous  avoue  que  je  ne  couuais  rien  de  plus  delicieux  que  cette  invocation 
qu'il  vous<adresse  le  26  aoivt  1832 :  '  N'est-ce  pas,  mon  ange,  je  t'aime  bien.''  .  .  . 
Ce  sont  de  ces  cris  du  coeur  qui  surpassent  tout,  a  mon  avis ;  et  a  cote"  de  cela,  des 
pense"es  qu'on  est  e"  tonne"  de  rencontrer  dans  un  journal  de  jeune  amoureux  :  '  Le 
monde  si  fatigant  et  qui  n'a  de  grand  a  vous  offrir  que  le  vide.'  Encore  une  fois,  et 
a  part  le  tendre  interet  que  j'e"prouve  quand  je  pense  que  c'est  mon  ami  et  mon 
frere  Albert  qui  a  ecrit  ces  choses,  je  me  sens  porte"  a  remercier  Dieu  d'en  avoir 
inspirg  de  si  belles  a  un  jeune  homme  qui  n'est  jamais  sorti  du  cercle  des  affections 
de  famille,  et  qui  n'a  jamais  eu  d'autres  maitres  que  la  religion  et  1'amour. 

Yet  the  expression  of  passion  which  so  interested  Montalembert, 
no  mean  judge  of  human  romance,  was  only  the  bud  of  that  Icve 
which  blossomed  in  the  after  years  of  marriage,  and  the  more  bril- 
liantly when  the  shadow  of  death  fell  on  Albert.  The  object  of  it  was 
entirely  worthy  of  it. 

Alexandrine  d'Alopeus  was  the  only  daughter  of  Count  d'Alopeus, 
a  Swede  and  Lutheran,  but  in  the  Eussian  diplomatic  service,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  Protestantism,  in  much  favour  with  the  Czar. 
He  had  been  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  had  many  relations 
with  Germany,  having  married  Jeanne  de  Wenkstern,  a  lady  of  very 
ancient  and  noble  family,  and  of  remarkable  beauty.  Alexandrine 
was  born  in  1808.  She  was  the  Czar's  godchild,  and  had  been 
baptised  after  the  Greek  rite  of  complete  immersion,  and  became  a 
petted  child  of  the  Russian  Court,  and  officially  attached  to  it  after 
a  time  as  maid  of  honour  to  the  Empress.  The  D'Alopeus  and  De  la 
Ferronnays  families  became  close  friends,  and  Pauline,  the  writer  of 
these  memoirs,  a  year  younger  than  Alexandrine,  naturally  attached 
herself  to  a  young  companion  akin  to  herself  in  charm  and  nobleness 
of  character.  The  training  and  parentage  of  Alexandrine  singularly 
fitted  her  for  her  part  in  the  story  which  was  to  win  so  high  a  place 
among  the  world's  love  tales.  Besides  the  cosmopolitanism  of  her 
education  and  her  resulting  breadth  of  thought,  she  had  rare  love  of 
truth,  courage  in  its  search,  and  an  earnest  appreciation  of  the  higher 
ends  of  life.  A  prayer  of  hers  written  down  on  the  occasion  of  her 
Lutheran  confirmation,  when  she  was  but  fifteen,  strikes  the  keynote 
of  her  nature ;  she  offered  to  God  the  '  solemn  renunciation  of 
temporal  happiness,  if  by  the  sacrifice  she  might  attain  a  clear  sight 
of  truth.'  In  after  years  God  took  her  at  her  word,  nor  did  she  flinch 
from  her  engagement ;  and,  as  all  such  faithful  souk  find,  she  reaped 
a  harvest  of  joy,  full  in  proportion  to  the  tears  with  which  its  seed 
had  been  watered. 

"When  she  first  met  Albert  de  la  Ferronnays,  after  the  interval  of 
separate  official  duties  which  had  interrupted  the  intercourse  of  her 
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family  and  his,  Alexandrine  was,  though  in  mourning  for  her  father, 
yet  in  the  full  tide  of  social  success,  and  the  charm  of  the  Italian 
world  was  potent  for  her.  Albert  was  with  his  friends  Rio  and 
Montalembert  at  Rome,  when  the  beautiful  Countess  d'Alopeus  and 
her  daughter  arrived  there.  Both  he  and  they  were,  more  or  less,  still 
in  the  'selva  oscura'  of  calamity,  the  half-light  in  which  much 
becomes  visible  that  is  veiled  by  the  full  glare  of  prosperity.  The 
De  la  Ferronnays  were  impoverished  exiles,  and  Madame  d'Alopeus 
had,  in  the  same  year  as  their  official  disaster,  lost  her  husband.  On 
the  17th  of  January,  1832,  it  chanced  that  Albert,  probably  so  directed 
by  his  parents  at  Naples,  called  on  their  old  friends  of  St.  Petersburg 
at  their  apartment  in  Rome.  Alexandrine  was  glad  to  see  the  brother 
of  her  friend  Pauline.  '  Je  ne  Fai  pas  trouve  beau,'  she  writes  of  this 
first  sight  of  him  as  a  man,  not  having  seen  him  since  his  boyhood, 
4  quoiqu'il  me  semble  avoir  remarque  1'expression  de  ses  yeux,  et  qu'il 
m'ait  fait  une  impression  agreable.  Quant  a  lui,  il  m'a  dit,  depuis, 
que  cette'  premiere  vue  avait  decide  de  son  amour  pour  moi.' 

The  next  entry  in  that  most  touching  story  which  Alexandrine 
has  left  of  her  engagement  and  marriage  is  dated  about  three  weeks 
later : — 

J'allai  avec  Mary  M.  entendre  chanter  les  religieuses  a  la  Trinite-du-Mont. 
J'y  vis  M.  de  la  Ferronnays  (comme  j'appelais  alors  Albert)  toujours  a  genoux.  H 
m'inte'ressait  sans  que  je  m'en  rendisse  compte,  et  surtout  je  me  sentais  deja  une 
singuliere  confiance  en  lui,  car  en  sortant  de  l'e"glise,  me  trouvant  pres  de  lui,  je 
lui  dis  combien  j'aurais  voulu  aussi  me  mettre  a  genoux  comme  lui,  et  que,  si 
j'avais  6t6  avec  ses  soeurs,  je  Paurai  fait.  '  Alors  pourquoi  ne  le  faites-vous  pas  tout 
de  suite  ?  '  me  dit-il.  '  Pourquoi  ce  respect  humain  ?  '  Cette  hardiesse  (car  il  me 
connaissait  si  peu)  dans  un  homme  de  vingt  ans  me  plut.  Jamais  un  homme  ne 
m'avait  fait  une  representation  aussi  sage. 

A  fortnight  later,  Madame  d'Alopeus  and  M.  Rio  walking  a  little 
apart  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Pamphili,  Alexandrine  and  Albert 
were  able  to  speak  of  some  of  the  thoughts  dearest  to  them,  though 
in  neither  as  yet  defined.  At  the  time  M.  de  la  Ferronnays  was  in 
anxious  correspondence  with  M.  Rio  about  what  the  brilliant  man  of 
the  world  feared  was  exaggerated  mysticism  in  his  son.  But  the 
4  folly  of  the  Cross '  seemed  the  best  love-making  in  Alexandrine's 
eyes.  '  Nous  causames,  je  crois,  pendant  une  heure,'  she  writes  of  her 
tete-a-tete  in  the  Pamphili  pleasance,  '  de  religion,  d'immortalite  et 
de  mort,  qui  serait  douce,  disions-nous,  dans  ces  beaux  jardins.  Cette 
conversation  si  differente  de  toutes  celles  qui  avaient  fatigue  mes 
oreilles  dans  le  monde,  cette  conversation  descendit  au  fond  de  mon 
coeur.' 

Alexandrine's  longing  for  larger  and  more  logical  truth  was,  though 
perhaps  hardly  expressed  by  her,  recognised  by  the  young  enthusiast. 
His  love  longed  in  turn  to  fulfil  her  aspirations,  and  the  two  souls 
led  each  other  on — he,  the  man,  as  guide  and  master  of  knowledge ;, 
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she,  the  inspirer  of  his  action,  and  the  earthly  mirror  to  him  of  the 
Supreme  Love. 

He  was  younger  than  she  in  every  way,  yet  in  all  their  relations, 
and  when  passion  flamed  highest  in  him,  he  was  still  consciously  to 
both  the  one  lord  on  earth  for  her,  and  the  due  subordination  of 
womanly  to  manly  nature,  the  harmonious  setting  of  her  '  perfect 
music  '  to  his  '  noble  words,'  the  simple  humanity  of  their  love,  make 
the  story  of  it  profitable  to  men  and  women  of  every  class.  In 
April,  both  Albert  and  the  D'Alopeus  family  left  Rome  for  Naples, 
and  Alexandrine,  to  her  delight,  found  there  her  friend  Pauline,  and 
made  acquaintance  with  the  younger  De  la  Ferronnays,  who  had  been 
but  children  when  they  were  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  families  quickly 
resumed  their  old  intimacy,  and  the  Comtesse  d'Alopeus  hired  a  villa 
on  the  Vomero,  close  to  that  in  which  the  De  la  Ferronnays  proposed 
to  spend  the  summer. 

Albert's  devotion  to  Alexandrine  could  not  but  have  been  obvious 
to  their  parents,  but  he  had  no  profession,  and  official  career  was 
closed  to  him.  He  could  be  hardly  acceptable  to  Madame  d'Alopeus, 
who,  by  her  engagement  to  Prince  Lapoukhyn,  seemed  about  to  enter 
on  a  yet  more  brilliant  existence  than  that  already  possessed  by  her 
and  her  daughter.  And  the  De  la  Ferronnays,  on  their  side,  felt  that 
the  sudden  and  almost  overpowering  passion  of  Albert  required  to  be 
severely  tested.  Absence,  and  for  a  time  loyal  silence,  were  imposed 
on  him,  for  the  parents  could  hardly  guess  the  moral  strength  of  the 
lovers  to  shape  their  passion  to  noble  ends.  Meantime  they  had  due 
courage  to  endure  and  to  obey. 

The  journals  and  letters  written  at  the  time  and  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Craven  with  such  subtle  simplicity,  the  '  histoire '  written  by  Alex- 
andrine after  Albert's  death,  render  faithfully  the  lights  and  shades 
that  crossed  their  love.  The  '  dusky  strand  of  death  '  inwoven  in 
their  bright  Neapolitan  life  made  '  love  more  dear.'  In  moments  of 
keenest  emotion  they  '  yet  dared  to  speak  of  Grod.'  Though  Alex- 
andrine had  not  then,  as  afterwards,  learned  to  be  '  in  love  with  death/ 
Albert  had  already  quoted  St.  Augustine,  and  felt  that  '  all  that  can 
end  is  so  short.'  He  could  write  to  his  father  when  accused  of 
exaggerated  sentiments :  '  Les  homines  appellent  romanesques  ceux 
qui  ne  veulent  vivre  que  de  ce  qui  honore  la  vie,  et  1'exaltation  ne 
leur  parait  qu'urie  fievre  dangereuse.  Insenses  !  ils  n'osent  demander 
au  ciel  du  bonheur :  ils  demandent  a  la  terre  des  plaisirs,  et  le  ciel  et 
la  terre  les  desheritent  tous  deux.' 

His  was  a  nature  that  was  ever  athirst  for  '  more  love  and  fuller,' 
and  that  worshipped  the  '  unknown  Eros  '  with  an  intensity  that  only 
such  ardent  souls,  gifted,  if  not  with  second  sight,  with  second  feeling 
of  spiritual  things,  can  attain.  '  Lorsque  je  suis  pres  de  vous,'  he  writes, 
4  ce  que  j'eprouve  me  semble  etre  le  presage  d'une  autre  vie.  Comment 
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des  emotions  de  ce  genre  ne  franchissent-elles  pas  la  tombe  ?  Oh  ! 
non,  je  ne  crois  pas  qu'on  puisse  aimer  avec  innocence,  avec  pro- 
fondeur — je  ne  crois  pas  qu'on  puisse  vous  aimer  enfin  sans  etre 
penetre  de  religion  et  d'immortalite.' 

Death  was  to  him 

A  hope  intense 
Of  kisses  close  beyond  conceit  of  sense. 

The  shadow  of  ill  health,  as  yet  however  unrecognised  by  his 
friends,  had  already  dimmed  the  singular  brightness  of  his  spirit ;  and 
his  sister,  in  giving  the  full  details  of  his  short  life,  has  not  feared  to 
lay  bare  the  weaknesses  of  his  nature,  as,  for  instance,  his  slightly 
morbid  self-depreciation  which  hampered  occasionally  his  action. 

While  Mrs.  Craven  has  not  concealed  his  imperfections,  Alex- 
andrine in  her  autobiography  has  been  hard  on  her  own ;  but  the 
lapses  of  these  passionate  souls  are  the  weakness  of  eager  wings  that 
will  not  be  content  to  fly  low. 

Through  all  their  romance  there  is  the  mediaeval  ingenuous 
egotism  which  comes  of  faith  that  men  are  rightly  placed  in  life. 
They  had  none  of  the  deep-seated  discontent  which  is  so  large  an 
element  in  the  sufferings  of  modern  souls.  A  cheerful  confidence  in 
God  and  His  laws  makes  the  personages  of  Le  Recit  natural.  They 
have  no  conceited  dread  of  '  sentiment,'  and  in  their  affectionate 
manners  and  enthusiastic  letters  there  is  much  to  recall  the  ways — as 
we  reconstruct  them — of  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  person- 
ages. Their  emotion  is  guided,  not  suppressed.  Tears  and  happy 
laughter  chase  each  other,  and  when  death  and  disaster  visit  these 
quite  human  creatures,  they  are  not  ashamed,  any  more  than  Lancelot 
was  or  Dante,  to  '  grovel '  on  the  ground  in  anguish  of  sorrow.  They 
could  suffer  with  that  earnest  embrace  of  suffering  which  wrings  from 
it  its  highest  use. 

Not  only  Albert  but  his  parents  and  sisters  surprise  us  by  their 
constant  frank  recognition  of  the  Power  that  shaped  their  lives.  We 
see  in  them  how  human  life  can  be  so  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  the  universe,  that  the  keenest  pain  of  bereavement,  the  loss 
of  fortune,  the  trials  of  sickness,  indeed  all  manner  of  suffering  except 
the  suffering  of  remorse,  can  be  frankly  recognised  as  '  very  good.' 
Sometimes  misfortunes  teach  men  to  feel  that  there  are  further 
circles  of  law  than  those  they  had  heretofore  gauged,  but  love  does 
not  so  often  teach  the  perfect  fitness  of  things.  Albert,  in  the  full 
strength  of  his  passion,  separated  from  Alexandrine,  and  in  his  filial 
loyalty  refusing  even  to  receive  a  letter  from  her,  made  no  discon- 
tented complaints.  He  wrote  when  '  duty  loved  of  love  '  came 
between  him  and  Alexandrine  :  l  Ma  part  de  felicite  est  plus  que 
complete,  et  le  malheur  aura  beau  faire ;  que  m'importe !  j'ai  vecu  et 
ma  vie  est  a  tout  jamais  embellie.' 

Recognising  in  himself  the  seeds  of  disease  when  his  friends  did 
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not,  the  forethought  of  a  future  state  gave  to  his  affections  somewhat 
of  that  conscious  immortality  which  is  desired  by  all  lovers.  No  man 
without  some  gleams  of  this  light  of  Paradise  upon  him  could  have 
so  filled  Alexandrine's  soul  as  Albert  did,  and  indeed  love  of  the  more 
passionate  sort  will  hardly  thrive  long  where  there  is  no  sense  of  the 
4  dahin '  and  no  outlook  through,  the  doorway  of  death. 

There  are  many  suggestions  of  this  divine  restlessness  in  Alexan- 
drine's journal.  As  an  instance  that  also  illustrates  the  intense 
womanliness  of  her  nature,  she  writes  in  September : — 

Un  de  ces  sous,  a  Castellaruare,  nous  etions  ensemble  au  balcon  a  regarder  le 
coucher  du  soleil  dans  la  mer.  Maman  n'e"tait  pas  merne  dans  la  chambre.  II 
nous  semblait  etre  seuls  au  monde  avec  Dieu.  Albert  suivait  avec  extase  le  soleil, 
et  il  dit :  '  Oh  !  si  nous  pouvions  aller  ou  il  va !  On  se  sent  si  envie  de  le  suivre, 
de  voir  un  nouveau  pays ! '  Je  suis  sure  qu'en  ce  moment  il  eut  aime"  mouriv. 
J'admirais  son  enthousiasme,  niais  je  n'en  partageais  qu'une  faible  partie  ;  je 
pensais  plus  a  ltd,  et  lui,  plus  au  ciel.  J'admirais  le  ciel  par  lui,  lui  y  allait  tout 
seul.  Oh !  apres  des  moments  comme  ceux-la,  comme  la  soiree  qui  suivait  me 
semblait  sanctifie'e  !  Avec  quel  delicieux  et  calme  bonheur  j'allai  m'occuper  de 
ma  toilette,  pour  apparaitre  ensuite  un  peu  plus  jolie  aux  yeux  de  celui  qui  me 
rendait  meilleure. 

The  influence  of  the  man,  though  he  was  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  is 
plainly  seen,  and  it  was  gained  in  great  measure  by  the  strength  of 
his  convictions. 

Gradually  the  parents  relaxed  their  prudent  opposition,  though  a 
prospect  of  severe  economy  was  before  the  young  people.  The  habit 
of  judging  of  life  in  its  true  proportions  and  from  a  high  standpoint 
takes  away  exaggerated  fear  of  poverty,  though  to  the  end  M.  de  la 
Ferronnays  felt  almost  as  a  personal  reproach  his  helplessness  to  do 
more  for  his  son. 

A  greater  impediment  to  their  marriage  was  their  difference  of 
creed.  While  the  Catholic  was  too  confident  in  the  attraction  of  his 
faith  to  press  it  unseasonably  on  his  betrothed,  the  Protestant  clung, 
with  the  loyalty  noble  hearts  give  to  a  weak  cause,  to  her  religion. 
She  feared  to  wound  her  mother  by  any  change,  even  while  she 
confessed  the  superiority  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  any  other.  The 
contrasting  weakness  of  a  sectarian  faith  only  supported  by  personal 
judgment  with  the  faith  which  is  shared  in  worldwide  brotherhood  is 
so  illustrated  in  the  story  of  Alexandrine's  slow  conversion  that  a 
library  of  controversy  might  not  be  so  convincing  of  the  Church's 
mission  as  are  these  fragments  of  a  love  tale.  The  sincerity  of  her 
convictions,  her  intellectual  distinction,  her  loyal  affection,  made  any 
change  of  habitual  thought  and  devotion  difficult  for  her,  but  the  day 
came  in  which  she  could  no  longer  palter  with  her  sense  of  truth. 

An  attack  of  fever  which  was  nearly  fatal  to  Albert  about  sixteen 
months  after  his  first  meeting  with  Alexandrine  shook  the  hearts  of 
the  parents  into  conditional  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  young 
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people.  He  was  taken  ill  at  Civita  Vecchia,  where  he  and  his  father 
had  landed  from  the  steamer  which  took  the  rest  of  the  De  la  Ferron- 
nays  family  northwards.  The  letters  of  M.  de  la  Ferronnays  to  his 
wife  while  Albert  lay  at  the  point  of  death  and  during  his  recovery 
are  models  of  the  cheerful  energy,  the  tenderness  and  self-sacrifice 
which  proved  hereditary  in  his  children.  '  Le  malheur  me  reveille,' 
he  writes  with  the  courage  of  his  race.  Alexandrine  was  with  her 
mother  at  Koine,  on  their  way  to  Stuttgard,  when  she  heard  of  Albert's 
danger.  She  suffered  with  the  keen  pain  of  an  imaginative  nature, 
of  which  we  get  a  glimpse  as  she  describes  how,  when  on  her  knees 
by  the  window  of  her  room — 

les  etoiles  me  semblaient  menacantes.  Leur  lumicre,  qui  m'avait  to uj  ours  paru 
si  bienfaisante,  <5tait  devenue  effrayante  pour  moi;  tout  1'univers  me  paraissait 
terrible  si  Albert  devait  mourir.  Une  seule  fois  depuis  dans  ma  vie,  une  seule 
autre  nuit  encore,  la  lune  a  produit  sur  moi  le  meme  horrible  effet  que  je 
d<Scris  ici. 

Je  ne  sais  ce  qu'en  ce  moment  mon  cceur  ressentait,  mais  ma  volonte  et  ma 
bouche  disaieut  dans  toutes  mes  ardentes  prieres :  '  Mon  Dieu !  que  ta  volonte" 
soit  faite !  ' 

Albert  recovered  to  apparently  perfect  health.  Madame  d'Alopeus 
and  her  daughter  went  north,  where  all  the  powers  adverse  to  her 
marriage  bore  painfully  on  Alexandrine.  Her  scrupulous  honesty 
made  her  dread  the  influence  of  love  and  fancy  in  her  wavering 
thoughts  on  religion.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  disliked  French  alliances 
for  the  members  of  his  household,  of  whom  she  was  one,  and  conver- 
sion to  the  Western  Christianity  was  treated  by  him  in  her  case,  and 
in  that  of  her  friend  Natalie  Narischkin,  as  a  sort  of  treason. 

That  Albert  had  no  career  before  him  was  so  often  urged  that  she 
exclaims  in  her  journal  of  that  summer :  '  J'ai  quelquefois  une  certaine 
curiosite  de  savoir  s'il  y  aura  des  carrieres  au  ciel ! ' 

With  autumn,  however,  her  mother's  return  to  Italy  relieved  her 
from  some  of  her  vexations.  The  marriage  of  Madame  d'Alopeus 
with  Prince  Lapoukhyn  took  place  in  Florence  on  the  30th  of 
October,  1833.  Still  the  prospects  of  Albert's  and  Alexandrine's 
union  seemed  so  clouded  by  extreme  poverty  that  their  parents  could 
not  encourage  it,  though  M.  de  la  Ferronnays  could  say  with  truth, 
'  Pour  ceux-la  on  peut  calculer  a  la  rigueur  sans  rien  accorder  au 
luxe,  ils  sont  si  parfaitement  raisonnables  1'un  et  1'autre.'  Suspense 
at  last  made  Alexandrine  seriously  ill,  and  though,  before  reaching 
Naples,  Princess  Lapoukhyn  withdrew  her  opposition,  it  was  not 
until  she  had  had  a  glimpse  of  possible  disaster,  and  that  '  the  grave 
had  like  to '  have  been  her  daughter's  '  wedding-bed.'  Almost  at  the 
same  time  as  his  marriage  was  secured  to  him,  and  the  date  of  it 
fixed  for  the  following  Easter,  Albert  was  helping  his  friend  Monta- 
lembert  to  bear  patiently  the  censure  passed  at  Eome  on  M.  de 
Lamennais,  and  on  the  prematurely  liberal  Avenir  m  which  Monta- 
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lembert  had  written  some  of  the  most  brilliant  articles.  One  of 
Albert's  letters  may  be  in  part  quoted,  as  an  example  of  orthodox 
optimism : — 

Incompatibility  de  la  Iibert6  avec  la  religion,  me  dis-tu :  c'est-a-dire,  division 
d'une  mSme  ame.  Est-ce  possible  ?  Oh !  non,  ce  sont  de  vaines  terreurs.  Liberte" 
veut  dire  la  croix,  et  Dieu  1'a  planted  pour  etre  le  foyer  du  genre  humain. 
Regarde  les  progres  toujours  croissants  de  cette  Iibert6  depuis  sa  descente  du  ciel. 
Elle  a  grandi,  grandi,  mais  sa  marche  est  lente,  parce  qu'elle  veut  la  foi  dans  tous 
les  cceurs.  Ne  la  croyons  done  morte  parce  qu'elle  n'avance  pas  au  gre"  de  nos 
de"sirs.  ...  Si  tout  est  fini,  d'ou  vient  done  cette  sympathie  immense  entre  tous 
les  peuples  ?  d'ou  vient  ce  besoin  universel  de  vie,  de  religion  ? 

The  time  immediately  before  marriage  is  seldom  cloudless  for 
those  who  can  feel  deeply.  Already  Alexandrine  had  noted  in  her 
diary  that  '  to  slight  griefs  slight  pleasures  belong,  to  great  happiness 
immense  sorrow  is  matched.' 

Separation  from  her  mother  and  her  old  companions  weighed  on 
her,  and  the  worse  separation  of  her  new  beliefs  from  her  hereditary 
creed  disturbed  her.  *  Three  deaths  or  one  birth  would  work  the 
change  at  once,'  she  said  one  day  to  Pauline.  The  death  of  her 
mother  or  her  husband,  her  own,  or  the  birth  of  a  child  might  have 
precipitated  the  crystals  of  her  faith.  The  saddest  of  the  four  chances 
befell  her. 

Meantime  the  last  entry  in  that  first  part  of  the  memoir  of  her 
happiness,  which  is  entitled  by  Alexandrine  Amour,  is  a  prayer  for 
(rod's  blessing,  and  the  last  in  her  book  of  quotations  is  St.  Paul's 
saying,  '  Every  man  according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart,  so  let 
him  give.' 

The  second  phase  of  the  love-story  began  with  ten  days'  unclouded 
delight,  and  in  Albert's  and  Alexandrine's  happiness  that  of  their 
families  seemed  included.  Pauline's  own  marriage  to  Mr.  Craven 
was  at  hand.  She  writes  :  4  Nous  etions  parvenus  au  point  culminant 
du  bonheur.'  '  Que  la  vie  est  jolie!'  exclaimed  her  younger  sister 
Eugenie ;  *  que  sera  alors  le  ciel  ?  La  mort  vaut  done  mieux  que 
tout  cela  ? ' 

And^  Death  was  quickening  his  pace  towards  them,  though  the 
shadow  came  with  uncertain  steps. 

Ten  days  after  his  marriage  a  slight  blood- spitting  betrayed  a 
consumptive  tendency  in  Albert.  A  change  from  the  friendly 
terraces  at  Castellamare  to  Sorrento  was  the  first  prescription  of  the 
doctors.  In  September  it  was  advised  that  he  should  pass  the  winter 
at  Pisa,  and  the  young  couple  established  themselves  there  in  a 
modest  apartment  on  the  Lungo  d'Arno. 

A  time  of  many  trials  was  coming  for  them,  that  only  the  cheer- 
fulness of  these  well-poised  natures  could  have  made  bright.  Yet 
throughout  the  two  years  of  their  union  the  sunshine  so  gilds  the 
edge  of  every  cloud  that  we  are  more  conscious  of  its  splendour 
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than  if  it  were  in  a  clear  sky.  Meantime,  entirely  thrown  among 
Catholics,  Alexandrine's  loyalty  to  her  absent  mother's  faith  intensi- 
fied her  Protestantism,  and  Princess  Lapoukhyn  wrote  that  her 
daughter's  conversion  4  la  clouerait  dans  le  cerceuil.'  Albert  felt 
strongly  how  dangerous  are  changes  of  creed  'fondees  sur  .des 
considerations  humaines  d'interet  ou  meme  de  tendresse ; '  and  his 
wife  writes  of  him  at  that  epoch,  '  sa  foi,  sa  piete  m'inspiraient  le 
plus  grand  respect,  et  jamais  il  n'avait  1'air  de  vouloir  m'attaquer.' 
Montalembert  joined  them  at  Pisa,  and  learned  to  love  Alexandrine 
as  she  deserved.  It  was  a  good  time  for  the  three  friends,  however 
harassing  the  regimen  to  which  Albert  was  condemned.  Monta- 
lembert was  full  of  his  royal  saint  Elizabeth,  and  eagerly  gleaning 
materials  for  his  future  work  on  the  monks  of  the  West.  He  and 
his  friends  read  together  the  early  Franciscan  poetry  and  the  Divine 
Comedy,  and  sang  old  hymns  he  had  brought  from  Germany.  He 
took  their  letters  to  the  post,  bought  their  roasted  chestnuts,  and,  as 
they  could  afford  no  man-servant,  went  their  messages. 

Love  grew  day  by  day  in  the  enchanted  garden  of  their  married 
life.  The  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  admirers  whom  Monta- 
lembert had  laughingly  imputed  to  Mademoiselle  d'Alopeus  had  not 
spoiled  the  simple  homeliness  of  Madame  Albert  de  la  Ferronnays. 
By  her  economy  there  was  found  to  be  enough  money  saved  for  a 
summer  excursion.  The  '  dear  dim  beginnings  of  the  year '  had 
stirred  in  Albert  his  usual  longing  for  travel,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
prudent  for  him  he  and  his  wife  arranged  to  go  by  sea  to  Odessa, 
the  nearest  port  to  Prince  Lapoukhyn's  splendid  home,  Korsen. 

The  voyage  to  Naples,  undertaken  in  March  as  a  first  stage, 
seemed  good  for  him,  and  once  again  his  heart  beat  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  beautiful  nature  around  him.  In  a  phrase  he  gives  the  key 
to  many  of  the  strange  extremes  which  have  characterised  life  in 
South  Italy.  4  L'ltalie  est  un  parfum  qui  demande  une  ame  forte : 
encore  finirait-elle  par  etre  domptee  si  elle  le  respirait  trop  long- 
temps  sans  aller  se  retremper  dans  une  charite  plus  active  et  plus 
austere.' 

Of  their  two  months'  voyage  to  Odessa,  their  life  in  port  and  at 
sea,  and  the  ever-exciting  contact  of  Western  with  Eastern  habits, 
Alexandrine  kept  a  record  as  bright  as  her  own  spirit,  for  she  had 
not  perceived  that  the  shadows  were  lengthening  for  Albert.  At 
Korsen  a  haemorrhage,  which  endangered  his  life,  shook  her  confi- 
dence in  the  future.  He  quickly  recovered  his  usual  gaiety,  but 
she  had  had  a  glimpse  of  widowhood.  A  long  land  journey  by 
Vienna  to  Venice,  haunted  by  doctors,  brought  them  again  to  Italy. 
Albert  keenly  regretted  turning  away  from  France,  where  Monta- 
lembert was  a  leader  in  the  Catholic  revival ;  but  it  was  forbidden  to 
him,  and  there  were  hopes  of  benefit  from  the  Venetian  air.  Of 
all  countries  Italy  was  most  sympathetic  to  these  cultured  souls, 
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who  possessed  the  full  heritage  of  the  best  civilisation.  '  J'aime  ce 
pays,'  wrote  Alexandrine  seven  years  later,  '  ou  le  ble  et  la  vigne 
semblent  se  presser  de  croitre  pour  servir  au  plus  sacre  des  mysteres ; 
ce  pays  si  doux  a  1'ame,  si  enchanteur  aux  yeux,  qu'il  me  semble 
qu'en  mourant  on  pourrait  se  dire,  "  Je  vais  voir  bien  mieux  qu'en 
Italie!'" 

Fresh  from  Russian  influences,  it  was  easier  for  Alexandrine  to 
appreciate  the  balancing  force  of  Catholic  Christianity,  which  secures 
progress  by  the  antagonisms  of  evolution  and  conservation.  The 
continual  fountain  of  revelation  which  vivifies  the  elder  form  of 
Christian  law  and  faith  is  wanting  in  Russia,  where  probably,  as  a 
consequence,  the  old  world  of  respectable  custom  is  perpetually  mined 
by  extreme  revolutionary  doctrines.  And  even  Alexandrine's  senti- 
mental Protestantism  could  not  prevent  her  perceiving  that  the 
negations  of  the  sixteenth  century  could  no  longer  content  the 
reformers  of  the  nineteenth.  She  was  so  placed  that  she  could 
appreciate  the  vitality  under  crushing  attacks  of  Western  Catholicity, 
and  it  was  true  then,  though  perhaps  more  conspicuously  true  now, 
that,  as  Albert  wrote  to  Pauline  that  autumn,  1835,  '  un  descaracteres 
du  temps  ou  nous  sommes,  c'est  que  des  idees  religieuses  semblent 
decouler  de  tous  les-aiitres.' 

As  the  bonds  of  a  common  anxiety  were  tightened  for  them,  the 
letters  to  and  from  the  members  of  Albert's  family  are  more  frequently 
interwoven  in  the  story  of  his  illness.  The  other-world  light  of  his 
sister  Eugenie's  character,  like  a  star  *  a  little  trembling  in  the  grey ' 
of  the  sad  season,  becomes  more  and  more  visible  to  her  people 
until  Albert  declares  her  of  the  three  friends,  Pauline,  Alexandrine, 
and  herself,  the  most  charming. 

Sadness,  however,  was  not  a  characteristic  of  the  little  Venetian 
home,  any  more  than  it  was  of  that  of  Pisa.  Alexandrine's  orderli- 
ness, her  good  taste,  and  the  high  level  of  her  nature,  made  economy 
pleasant.  She  writes  to  Montalembert :  4  Si  vous  saviez,  cher  Montal, 
comme  je  suis  enfouie,  corps  et  esprit,  dans  le  menage,  cela  vous  ferait 
pitie  et  en  meme  temps  vous  ririez  bien.  II  ne  reste  plus  vestige  de 
la  poetique  Alex,  entouree  comme  elle  est  de  provisions.'  There 
was  all  the  more  of  the  finest  poetry  in  her  life,  and  in  the  same 
letter  she  writes  of  reading  the  Koran,  '  qui  nous  interesse  fort,  puis 
du  Byron,  et  du  Venise  en  quantite.'  Fernand,  Albert's  younger 
brother,  joined  them,  and  fresh  charm  fell  on  all  their  '  causeries  si 
douces,  si  intimes,  si  gaies.' 

But  an  expedition  to  the  Lido  went  far  towards  extinguishing  the 
flickering  flame  of  Albert's  life.  As  they  walked  on  the  wet  sands — 

mon  pauvre  Albert  avait  1'air  d'un  oiseau  <5chappe  de  sa  cage.  Je  suis  revenue 
seule  au  gondole  avec  Albert — cette  heure  fat  delicieuse,  seuls,  sur  cette  mer 
ravissante,  feuilletant  un  livre  que  nous  avait  prete"  Putbus  et  en  appliquant  les 
beaux  passages  a  notre  amour,  et  entre  autres  celui-ci  qui  nous  charma :  N'est-ce 
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pas  souifrir  que  d 'aimer  pour  une  vie  settlement  ?  N'as-tu  pas  senti  le  gout  des  eternelles 
amours  ?  Ah !  1'un  de  nous  devait  bientot  les  connaitre,  ces  Eternelles  amours ! 
Une  eeule  inquietude  troublait  cette  heure  si  heureuse  pour  moi.  Albert  en 
marchant  s'e'tait  mouille  les  pieds  sur  le  sable  hnmide  du  Lido ;  cela  me  tourmentait. 
J'aurais  voulu  les  se"cher  dans  me.?  mains. 

A  month's  severe  relapse  followed.  '  0  Pauline !  '  Alexandrine 
writes  in  the  first  letter  for  which  she  gave  herself  time,  '  comme  les 
roses  que  je  voyais  dans  1'avenir  se  sont  cbangees  en  epines  !  Toutes 
mes  fleurs  sont  sechees  ou  penchent  la  tete.  Est-ce  que  la  rosee  d'un 
beau  jour  ne  la  leur  fera  jamais  relever  ?' 

The  dews  of  death  revived  the  roses  of  her  spiritual  garden.  For 
the  day  was  come  when  Fernand  with  white  lips  told  her  the  doctor's 
verdict.  No  hope.  " '  En  sommes-nous  la,  ?  en  sommes-nous  vraiment 
la  ?  "  m'ecriai-je.  Puis  j'ajoutai  presque  a  1'instant :  "A  present  je  suis 
catholique."  Et  ces  mots  proferes,  la  fermete,  sinon  le  bonheur, 
rentra  dans  mon  ame.'  It  was  from  the  darkest  spot  in  her  clouded 
heaven  that  light  fell  on  her.  On  her  knees  she  wrote  to  her  mother 
of  her  coming  widowhood  and  of  her  fast  inflowing  convictions.  Was 
it  because  she  knelt,  that  she  could,  while  her  earthly  life  which  she 
had  so  passionately  lived  was  shattered,  write  of  the  '  si  douce  croy- 
ance '  she  had  found  ?  The  death  of  one  we  love  is  a  great  illuminator, 
and  Alexandrine  in  the  foreglow  of  the  coming  angel  saw  that 
'  lorsqu'on  decouvre  quelque  chose  de  plus  vrai  que  ce  qu'on  a  connu 
jusqu'alors,  il  est  clair  que  cela  devient  un  devoir  de  1'adopter.'  The 
sentimental  barriers  that  had  increased  since  her  complete  adoption 
by  the  De  la  Ferronnays  family  were  cast  down,  and  she  no  longer 
drew  back  from  spiritual  union  with  her  husband  for  fear  it  should  be 
too  sweet  a  bribe  to  her  judgment. 

Albert's  parents  and  sisters  hurried  to  Venice  on  hearing  of  his 
relapse.  From  the  letters  and  memoranda  of  the  family  during  this 
their  first  bereavement  there  rises  a  perfume  of  the  higher  virtues. 
Hope,  faith,  and  charity,  not  in  these  Christians  mere  moods,  but 
actions  of  cultured  will,  abound  in  every  page.  A  constant  worship 
of  sacrifice  is  the  salient  characteristic  of  the  group.  A  pure  oblation 
is  perpetual  for  them,  for  they  have  in  singular  perfection  the  noblest 
instinct  of  redeemed  humanity,  the  instinct  which  unites  us  to  the 
victim  of  Calvary.  Nothing  is  stranger  to  a  reader  outside  the 
Temple  than  the  obvious  increase  of  happiness  when  such  oblations 
of  self  are  accepted.  Each  of  these  Great  Hearts  of  Le  Recit 
became  strong  to  face  and  conquer  the  coming  shadow,  and  even  to 
see  that  it  was  cast  by  the  greater  light  beyond  the  grave 

When  his  case  was  quite  beyond  cure,  Albert  was  allowed  to 
return  to  France,  and  by  slow  stages  his  people  brought  him  to  Paris. 
There  the  veteran  Hahnemann  was  consulted,  but  he  could  make  no 
change  in  the  verdict.  'During  my  sixty  years  of  practice,'  he  said, 
*  I  have  never  seen  a  woman  who  so  loved  her  husband.' 

The  day  came  when,  having  had  all  due  instruction,  Alexandrine 
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was  admitted  to  Eucharistic  communion  with  Albert.  Dressed  in 
white  and  wearing  her  bridal  veil,  the  wife  knelt  by  her  husband's 
bed.  Mass  was  said  at  midnight,  for  it  was  hardly  hoped  that  Albert 
would  live  beyond  the  night.  The  family  were  all  assembled  in 
strange  stress  of  thought  and  feeling,  but  the  sick  man,  calm  and 
cheerful,  looked  hopefully  on  the  bent  heads  of  those  around.  His 
wife  held  his  hand — '  cette  main,'  she  writes,  '  si  sacree,  que,  dans  le 
moment  le  plus  saint  de  ma  vie,  je  ne  croyais  pas  manquer  a  Dieu 
en  la  tenant.  Albert  me  la  fit  quitter  en  me  disant :  "  Va,  va,  sois 
toute  a  Dieu." ' 

In  the  first  ardours  of  their  affection  they  had  not  shunned  the 
divine  presence,  and  now,  together  in  the  light  of  the  divine  love,  they 
received  their  double  viaticum — he  for  the  journey  of  the  grave,  and 
she  for  the  upward  journey  of  widowed  life. 

There  can  be  affectation  even  in  dying  words,  and  unreality  in 
the  presence  of  the  supreme  reality  ;  yet  by  the  conditions  of  Albert's 
short  life,  and  by  the  quality  of  the  love  borne  to  one  another  by  him 
and  his  wife,  this  is  a  death  that  may  well  be  studied  by  the  psycho- 
logist. 

A  group  of  notable  Christians  respectfully  waited  on  it,  and  it  was 
for  the  future  good  of  many  that  Montalembert  and  the  Abbe  Grerbet 
had  been  there.  Who  shall  say  how  his  friend's  death  wrought  on  the 
brilliant  statesman  ?  The  keynote  of  all  the  letters  and  memorials 
written  during  the  days  between  that  first  and  last  communion  and 
Albert's  death  is  happiness.  Sweetness  and  light  are  in  all  their 
hearts.  Pauline,  arriving  in  the  serene  air  from  the  outer  world, 
writes :  '  Humainement  parlant,  on  ne  pouvait  assister  a  un  spectacle 
plus  dechirant,  et  cependant  1'impression  etrange  dont  je  parle  fut 
celle  d'un  bonheur  aupres  duquel  celui  de  tous  les  heureux  que  j'allais 
retrouver  en  les  quittant  me  parut  une  illusion.' 

Alexandrine's  '  histoire '  ends  here,  but  her  journal,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Craven  with  perfect  appreciation  of  its  value,  is  the  link  which  unites 
in  a  chaplet  the  letters  and  papers  of  the  relations  and  friends  who 
were  of  one  heart  in  their  comprehension  of  Albert's  life.  The 
second  volume  of  Le  Recit  shows  how  Alexandrine  like  a  strong 
swimmer  breasted  pain,  and  as  the  '  vesture  of  decay '  dropped  from 
her  life,  the  seeds  of  immortality  are  more  and  more  visible.  Indeed, 
the  family  history  is  henceforth  saturated  with  perfume  of  the  other 
world,  and  all  that  is  repulsive  in  death  is  transmuted  to  beauty.  The 
existence  of  Alexandrine  and  her  companions  goes  far  to  prove  in  the 
report  of  it  the  reasonableness  of  their  faith.  The  sweet  uses  of  their 
life  commend  themselves  to  all  who  really  desire  the  best  progress  of 
humanity,  while  at  the  same  time  on  these  people  there  falls  so 
obviously  supernatural  a  light  that  we  must  needs  ask  seriously 
from  whence  it  comes,  and  what  is  the  vision  of  which  the  reflection  is 
so  bright. 
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When  Death  is  the  minister  of  reward  rather  than  of  punishment, 
all  the  aspects  of  life  are  transfigured,  and  if  Death  be  greeted  as  a 
familiar  friend  the  discords  between  fact  and  desire  are  all  but  healed. 
These  bereaved  Christians  could  be  so  '  in  love  with  him '  as  to  gain 
from  him  serene  and  even  gay  contentment.  They  drank  from  his 
eup,  though  it  was  in  form  a  skull,  and  found  in  it  the  waters  of  the 
river  of  life. 

There  is  no  need  to  remind  our  readers  of  how  death  is  present  in 
all  the  nobler  literature  of  the  world.  The  Retit  puts  our  hand 
within  the  shadow  hand,  and  teaches  the  uses  of  this  reconciliation  ; 
for  in  these  memoirs  is  shown,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  since 
St.  Augustine's  autobiography,  how  human  energy  is  developed  and 
human  progress  is  secured  by  a  true  perception  of  the  place  that 
death  holds  in  the  order  of  our  life. 

Those  who  stood  round  Albert's  death-bed  each  in  his  or  her 
several  way  illustrated  the  tonic  value  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 
His  widow  grew  to  be  a  type  of  that  broad  charity  to  rich  and  poor 
which  is  so  sorely  needed  in  our  over-individualised  world.  Eugenie, 
who  seems  to  have  felt  a  special  attraction  towards  her  '  high-born 
kinsman,'  and  who  was  early  taken  away  by  him,  was  a  tender  wife  and 
devoted  mother  to  sons  who  are  now  '  gospellers '  among  the  working 
men  of  France,  as  their  mother  would  have  loved  to  have  them, 
Count  Albert  de  Mun's  name  becoming  known  even  to  English  news- 
paper readers  as  the  young  officer  who  has  done  so  much  good  work 
among  the  blouses.  Of  Pauline  (Mrs.  Craven)  the  time  is  not  yet 
come  to  speak,  but  of  those  she  reveals  to  us  it  were  hard  to  say 
whether  Alexandrine  or  Eugenie  best  illustrates  the  beauty  of  holiness 
and  that  religion  which  is  the  open  blossom  of  the  universal  law,  and 
the  effect  of  which,  as  was  nobly  said  in  a  former  number  of  this  Keview. 
is  '  to  suffuse  with  a  divine  light  relations  and  duties  which  before  were 
simply  personal  and  social.' 

Of  Eugenie's  journal,  from  which  there  are  many  extracts  in  Le 
Recit,  Montalembert  writes  to  M.  Kio  : — 

Tu  sais  que  je  suis  assez  verse"  depuis  quelque  temps  dans  la  literature 
asce"tique,  dans  l'e"tude  des  saintes  et  belles  pensees  que  1'amour  de  Dieu  et  du  ciel 
a  dicte"es  aux  ames  flues.  Eh  Hen  !  je  te  declare,  la  main  sur  la  conscience,  que 
jamais  et  uulle  part,  pas  meme  dans  Suso,  je  n'ai  lu  quelque  chose  de  plus  admi- 
rable, de  plus  delicieux,  de  plus  e"difiant. 

There  is  something  of  a  transfigured  Juliet  in  the  form  sketched 
for  us  by  Mrs.  Craven  when,  eleven  years  after  Albert's  death  and  but 
seven  months  before  her  own,  Alexandrine,  one  July  day  in  1847, 
returning  from  her  daily  visit  to  Albert's  grave,  opened  her  heart  with 
special  fulness  to  her  friend  and  sister.  , 

En  sortant  (Mrs.  Craven  writes)  d'un  champ  de  ble"  et  en  arrivant  sur  la 
route  qui  mcne  au  chateau,  je  me  retournai,  et,  regardant  le  ciel  du  c6te"  ou  le 
soleil  se  couchait  dans  une  lueur  si  belle  que  ce  triste  site  en  etait  embelli,  je  dis, 
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'  J'aime  le  soleil  couchant ! '  '  Pas  moi,'  dit  Alexandrine  ;  '  depuis  mes  malheurs 
(expression  tres-rare  dans  sa  bouche  et  dont  je  me  souviens  a  cause  de  cela), 
depuis  mes  malheurs  le  coucher  du  soleil  me  fait  un  effet  triste  :  il  amene  la  nuit 
et  je  n'aime  pas  la  nuit :  j'airne  le  matin,  j'aime  le  printemps  :  ce  sont  des  choses 
qui  me  reprdsentent  la  realite"  de  la  vie  e"ternelle.  La  nuit  me  repre"sente  les 
te"nebres  et  le  peche" ;  le  soir  me  fait  penser  que  tout  finit,  et  tout  cela  est  triste : 
rnais  le  matin  et  le  printemps  rappellent  que  tout  se  reveille  et  renait.  C'est  la  ce 
que  j'aime.' 

Nous  continuames  ainsi  notre  chemin,  et  lorsque  nous  venions  de  passer  la 
grille,  elle  me  dit  ces  mots,  en  poursuivant  un  autre  discours  que  nous  avions 
en  tame" :  '  Tiens,  jette-toi  done  dans  la  pensee  que  tout  ce  qui  nous  plait  tant  sur 
terre  n'est  a"bsolument  qu'une  ombre,  et  que  la  ve"rite  de  tout  cela  est  au  ciel. 
Et  aimer,  aimer,  apres  tout,  n'est-ce  pas,  sur  terre,  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  doux  ?  Je 
te  demande  s'il  n'est  pas  facile  de  concevoir  qu'aimer  1'amour  meme  doit  etre  la 
perfection  de  cette  douceur,  et  aimer  Je"sus-0hrist,  ce  n'est  pas  autre  chose,  pourvu 
que  nous  sachions  1'ainier  absolument  comme  on  aime  sur  terre.  Je  ne  me 
serais  jamais  consolee,  si  je  n'avais  pas  appris  que  cet  amour-la  existe  pour  Dieu, 
et  celui-la  dure  toujours.'  Je  repondis  a  cela  plusieurs  choses,  iuutiles  a  rapporter, 
et  nous  arrivames  au  bane  qui  est  assez  pres  du  chateau.  II  y  avait  plusieurs 
personnes  sur  le  perron ;  je  la  retins,  et  nous  nous  assimes  sur  le  bane  causant 
encore.  Pen  apres,  elle  se  leva  pour  aller  cueillir  une  branche  de  jasmin  le  long 
du  mur ;  elle  me  la  donna,  en  en  gardant  un  petit  brin  dans  sa  main,  et  resta 
debout  devant  moi,  continuant  la  conversation.  Je  lui  avais  dit :  '  Tu  es  bien 
heureuse  d'aimer  Dieu  comme  cela ! '  Elle  me  repondit  (et  ses  paroles,  son 
expression,  son  attitude,  demeureront  toujours  gravies  dans  ma  pense"e) :  'Oh! 
Pauline,  comment  veux-tu  que  je  n'aime  pas  Dieu?  Comment  veux-tu  que  je  ne 
sois  pas  transported  quand  je  pense  a  lui  ?  Comment  veux-tu  que  j'aie  a  cela  du 
merite,  meme  celui  de  la  foi,  quand  je  pense  au  miracle  qu'il  a  fait  dans  mon  ame  ; 
quand  je  sens  qu'apres  avoir  tant  aime"  et  desire  le  bonheur  de  la  terre,  1'avoir  eu, 
1'avoir  perdu  et  avoir  e"te"  au  comble  du  de"sespoir,  j'ai  aujourd'hui  1'ame  si  trans- 
formee  et  si  remplie  de  bonheur,  que  tout  celui  que  j'ai  connu  ou  imagine"  n'est  rien, 
rien  du  tout  en  comparaison  ? ' 

Surprise  de  1'entendre  parler  ainsi,  je  lui  dis  :  '  Mais  si  on  remettait  la,  devant 
toi,  la  vie  telle  que  tu  1'avais  reve"e  avec  Albert,  et  qu'on  te  la  promit  pour  de 
longues  annees  ?  ' 

Elle  repondit  sans  hesiter :  '  Je  ne  la  reprendrais  pas  ! ' 

Her  passionate  and  resolute  nature,  athirstfor  truth,  had  found  in 
suffering,  and  by  due  education  of  emotion,  larger  truths  and  broader 
sympathies  than  her  intellect  alone  coidd  have  conceived.  She  could 
say,  when  her  eyes  had  been  opened  by  beneficent  pain,  with  Madame 
Swetchine  :  '  La  vie  etait  belle  et  heureuse  et  de  plus  en  plus  heureuse, 
belle  et  interessante.' 

Her  love  for  her  husband  had  been  a  seed  that,  buried  in  his  grave, 
now  '  filled  the  whole  earth,'  so  that  all  life,  all  circumstance  seemed 
to  her  bright  and  full  of  cheer.  '  I  weep  my  Albert  gaily,'  she  could 
say.  In  her  correspondence,  as  she  outgrew  reverie  and  egotism,  there 
was  a  frank  courage  in  all  good  action  and  a  great  tenderness  for  those 
she  loved.  She  wrote  fast  and  briefly ;  for  though  calm,  she  was 
always  in  haste  to  finish  what  she  had  to  do.  In  sight  of  the  wealth 
and  waste  of  Paris  the  passion  of  poverty  seized  her.  She  could  not 
deny  herself  enough  for  her  poor,  even  to  being  herself  insufficiently 
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clothed  and  fed.  There  are  a  hundred  anecdotes  of  her  sweet  neigh- 
bourliness  at  home  and  abroad.  As  she  neared  death  her  face  became 
more  and  more  radiantly  happy.  '  Est-il  possible  qu'on  meure  si 
doucement  ? '  she  asked  a  friend  with  nearly  her  last  breath.  '  Je 
suis  joyeuse,  heureuse,je  vais  vers  le  ciel ;  ce  sera  si  joli  de  se  retrou- 
ver  tous.'  Her  last  written  words  were  of  tender  farewell  to  her  '  Hebe 
siisse  Mama,'  for  not  one  natural  sympathy  had  been  lessened  by  the 
growth  in  her  of  the  larger  charities. 

Madame  de  la  Ferronnays  survived  but  a  year.  '  Oh ! '  exclaims 
her  daughter,  *  toute  la  suavite  de  son  ame  et  de  sa  vie  est  devenue 
plus  suave  encore  dans  sa  mort ! ' 

These  records  of  religious  life  and  its  relations  to  morality  are 
welcomed  by  a  larger  number  of  readers  in  all  classes  and  of  all 
shades  of  belief  than  would  be  readily  believed  by  those  who  incline 
to  think  religious  influences  well  nigh  exhausted.  These  memoirs  of 
a  family  essentially  of  the  actual  world  are  a  revelation  of  Him  who 
is  to  many  the  unknown  yet  the  desired  God. 

That  the  De  la  Ferronnays  family  took  high  place  in  European 
society  is  almost  a  warrant  that  no  fanaticism  marred  the  aspirations 
of  these  '  elect  ladies'  and  finished  gentlemen.  Keligion  was  for 
them  an  entirely  healthy  outlet  for  the  nobler  emotions,  and  from 
their  reliques  we  may  see  that  as  their  piety  grew  so  their  sympathies 
were  enlarged,  while  their  widening  culture  strengthened  and  concen- 
trated their  aims. 

When  we  remember  the  failure  of  some  among  the  best  painters 
of  manners  to  draw  that  special  product  of  Christian  civilisation,  a 
gentleman,  we  should  acknowlege  thankfully  Mrs.  Craven's  adequate 
presentment  of  our  ideal,  whether  in  her  portraits  from  life  or  in  her 
fictions.  The  fiascos  of  the  best  artists  in  romance,  when  they  attempt  to 
combine  hero  and  gentleman,  suggest  that  no  Attic  flavour  can  replace 
the  Christian  salt  in  perfecting  human  nature  to  the  point  we  mean. 

Caricature  as  he  is,  how  we  venerate  Don  Quixote,  gentleman  and 
believer !  And  of  modern  creations  what  Pelham  or  Waverley,  what 
Duke  of  Omnium  or  Daniel  Deronda  satisfies  our  taste  as  does  the 
exquisite  Christian,  Colonel  Newcome  ?  The  rarity  of  gentlemen  in 
French  and  German  fiction  seems  in  proportion  to  the  rarity  of 
religious  convictions  among  French  and  German  novelwrights,  while 
where  they  do  exist,  however  indefinitely,  as  in  George  Sand,  we  find 
greater  power  to  describe  that  particular  product  of  the  Christian 
world. 

Mrs.  Craven  has,  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  justified  the  claim  of 
her  Church  to  be  the  mother  of  universal  and  noble  art.  And  in  a 
time  when  so  many  are  eagerly  seeking  for  the  missing  link  between 
the  human  and  the  divine,  and  when  Manichseism  is  busy  among 
discouraged  Christians,  she  has  done  good  work  by  her  brave  recon- 
nection  of  the  fullest  life  with  ardent  piety.  She  '  takes  up  the  whole 
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of  love  and  utters  it '  as  it  existed  in  her  own  family,  and  as  she  knows 
it  exists  wherever  there  are  ardent  natures.  She  tells  us  what  it  is  to 
love  '  jusqu'a  ne  pouvoir  aimer  davantage  sans  mourir ; '  she  fears  no 
height  of  emotion  in  her  consciousness  of  Grod's  goodwill  and  power  to 
guide  His  creatures  ;  and  her  latest  novel,  Le  Mot  de  VEnigme,  is  a 
noble  vindication  in  romance  of  that  liberty  and  developed  power 
which  man  attains  by  faith. 

It  was  in  the  fit  order  of  things  that  a  Catholic  trained  by  such 
experience  as  Mrs.  Craven's  should  have  pointed  above  and  beyond  the 
controversies  forced  on  her  Church  to  that  higher  life  the  key  of  which, 
if  held  by  any  religion,  is  a  principal  title  to  our  respect  for  it. 

In  truth  she  has  the  gift  of  opportuneness.  She  knows  how  to 
charm  modern  ears  and  how  to  persuade  persons  of  all  tempers  and 
various  scepticisms  by  her  sweet  presentment  of  beautiful  life.  In 
her  novels  she  delights  all  who  are  satiated  by  false  realism  when  she 
lets  them  hear  the  very  heart-beats  of  intensest  emotion  and  sketches 
for  them  '  things  lovely,  things  of  good  report.' 

By  stress  of  insight  and  sympathy  with  the  pain  and  passion  of  her 
fellow-creatures,  Mrs.  Craven  rises  almost  unawares  to  theological 
heights.  At  last  here  is  a  Christian  writer  of  the  '  straitest  sect,'  who 
yet  has  the  enthusiasm  of  true  civilisation.  Recognising  the  dignity 
of  life,  she  does  not  refuse  to  believe  in  its  best  evolution,  and  she  has 
courage  to  point  out  the  divine  law  and  beauty  in  human  emotion  of 
the  nobler  sort.  She  is  of  her  age  in  her  recognition  of  what  is  fair  in 
the  physical  universe,  but  she  proves  herself  an  artist  of  all  ages  in  her 
subordination  of  material  to  intellectual  and  spiritual  beauty.  Since 
the  Florentines  of  the  fifteenth  century,  few,  if  any,  have  so  rendered  the 
charm  of  Italian  landscape  as  she  does  in  various  passages  of  her 
novels ;  but,  also  like  those  Florentines  and  early  Venetians,  the  land- 
scape is  but  the  Paradise  wherein  dwell  noble  forms  of  men  and 
women. 

M.  C.  BISHOP. 
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PROPOSED  LOANS   TO  INDIA. 


IN  the  February  number  of  this  Review  I  endeavoured  to  describe  the 
financial  condition  of  India,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  in  the  following- 
remarks  to  show  the  additional  light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the 
present  financial  condition  of  that  country  by  the  Budget  which  has 
been  lately  introduced  at  Calcutta,  and  by  the  financial  arrangements 
which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  both  in  England  and  India  during 
the  present  year.  The  simple  announcement  that  an  exceptionally 
large  addition  to  the  indebtedness  of  India  is  to  be  accompanied  not 
by  an  increase,  but  by  a  remission  of  taxation,  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  extreme  gravity  of  the  financial  situation  in  India.  During  the 
current  year  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a  4^  per  cent,  loan  of  3, 5  00,000?.  * 
in  India ;  the  Government  have  already  announced  their  intention 
to  introduce  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  which  will  authorise 
the  Indian  authorities  to  borrow  10,000,OOOZ.  in  England ;  and 
2,000,000£.  is  to  be  advanced,  free  of  interest,  by  England  to  India, 
as  a  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Afghan  war.  It, 
therefore,  appears  that  in  a  single  year  it  is  proposed  either  to  borrow, 
or  to  take  authority  to  borrow,  no  less  a  sum  than  15,500,000^., 
an  amount  which  represents  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  entire 
national  debt  of  India.  If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  additional 
revenue  by  fresh  taxation,  no  one  can  suppose  that  the  Indian  Gro- 
vernment  would  be  so  improvident  as  to  sanction  proposals  which 
will  cause  such  a  large  addition  to  be  made  to  Indian  indebtedness, 
without  making  any  attempt  to  supply,  by  increased  taxation, 

1  The  amount  of  the  loan  to  be  raised  in  India  is  5,000,000?.,  and  not,  as  here 
represented,  3,500,000?.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  Budget  statement  for  1879- 
80,  recently  issued  at  Calcutta  (see  paragraph  268),  that  about  1,500,000?.  of  the 
6,000,000?.  which  it  is  proposed  to  borrow  is  '  needed  to  discharge,  on  the  1st  of  May 
next,  the  untransf erred  portion  of  the  5|  per  cent,  loan,'  and,  therefore,  the  'net 
amount  thus  called  for  is  only  3,500,000?.'  I  am  so  anxious  not  to  overstate  the 
financial  exigencies,  of  India,  that  I  accept  this  conclusion,  although  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind,  as  appears  from  the  same  paragraph  of  the  Budget  statement,  that 
the  necessity  of  raising  a  still  larger  loan  to  meet  this  year's  heavy  deficit  has  only 
been  avoided  by  resorting  to  the  temporary  expedient  of  providing  1,200,000?.  'from 
the  public  balances.' 
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a  portion  of  the  deficit  which  has  to  be  met.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  concluded  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Indian  Grovernment, 
the  extreme  limit  of  taxation  has  now  been  reached  in  that  country, 
and  that,  unless  expenditure  can  be  reduced,  there  is  no  margin  from 
which  to  make  any  provision  for  such  contingencies  as  war  and 
famine,  which  we  are  officially  told  are  certain  to  recur.  Constant 
borrowing  must  consequently  be  regarded  as  the  normal  condition  of 
Indian  finance. 

Although  it  may  be  thought  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  serious- 
ness of  the  state  of  things  thus  disclosed,  the  outlook  for  the  future 
becomes  even  much  worse  when  it  is  seen  that,  in  the  midst  of 
this  embarrassment,  the  Indian  Grovernment  are  surrounded  with 
influences  that  compel  them  to  surrender  a  portion  of  the  revenue, 
which  they  themselves  admit  is  altogether  inadequate  to  satisfy  the 
demands  now  made  upon  it.  The  import  duties  on  cotton  goods  are, 
during  the  present  year,  to  be  partly  remitted,  at  a  cost  to  the  Indian 
revenue  of  about  150,OOOL,  which  next  year  will  be  increased  to 
200,000?.  No  one  for  a  moment  will  even  pretend  to  say  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  Indian  finance,  the  idea  would  have  been  enter- 
tained of  remitting  these  duties  if  the  finances  of  India  were  ad- 
ministered in  the  interest  of  that  country  alone. 

The  partial  remission  of  these  duties  has  been  defended  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  protective  in .  their  character,  and  that  it  is 
wrong  for  free-trade  England  to  sanction,  in  any  form,  the  continuance 
of  a  protective  duty.  It  would,  I  believe,  be  not  difficult  to  show 
that  these  duties  are  much  less  protective  than  is  ordinarily  supposed. 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  Bombay  mills,  which  are 
said  to  enjoy  protection  at  the  expense  of  Lancashire,  the  manu- 
facture is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  coarser  sorts  of  cotton  goods, 
upon  which,  when  imported,  no  duty  is  imposed.  But  even  if  it  is 
admitted  that  the  import  duties  on  cotton  goods  are  as  protective  as 
they  are  alleged  to  be  by  the  representatives  of  the  manufacturing 
interest  in  England,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  justify  the 
repeal  of  these  duties,  to  show  either  that  India  could  spare  the 
revenue  which  they  yield,  or  that  it  could  be  obtained  in  some  other 
less  objectionable  form.  When  it  is  remembered  that  not  a  single 
year  passes  without  a  most  serious  addition  being  made  to  the  in- 
debtedness of  India,  it  at  once  becomes  evident  that,  as  India  has  no 
surplus,  she  cannot  surrender  a  single  shilling  of  revenue  without  an 
equivalent  amount  being  added  to  her  debt.  As  long,  therefore,  as 
the  state  of  Indian  finance  is  such  that  she  not  only  has  no  surplus, 
but  has  annually  to  borrow  in  order  to  make  good  a  heavy  deficit,  it 
is  impossible  to  justify  any  remission  of  taxation,  unless  the  sacrifice 
of  revenue  which  such  a  remission  involves  is  to  be  compensated 
for  from  some  other  source.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
suggested  new  taxation,  by  which  it  would  be  practicable  to  obtain  the 
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revenue  which  is  yielded  by  these  cotton  duties.  In  considering 
questions  of  taxation  nothing  can  be  more  unwise,  than  to  conclude 
that  that  particular  tax  must  be  the  best  which  is  most  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  economic  science.  The  tastes,  the  habits,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  people  on  whom  the  tax  is  to  be  imposed  ought  to 
be  most  carefully  considered,  and  I  believe  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  of  all  the  taxes  which  are  levied  in  India,  there  are  none  to  which 
the  people  of  that  country  feel  so  little  objection  as  the  import 
duties  on  cotton  goods.  It  is,  moreover,  particularly  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  repeal  of  these  duties  must  certainly  tend  to  create 
greater  inequality  in  the  incidence  of  taxation  in  India.  It  will  be 
generally  admitted  that,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  imposing  taxes 
which  reach  the  wealthy  classes,  an  unduly  large  part  of  the  revenue 
of  India  is  contributed  by  those  who  are  extremely  poor.  As  the 
cotton  duties  are  now  almost  entirely  imposed  on  the  finer  sorts  of 
goods,  which  are  chiefly  consumed  by  the  rich,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
repeal  of  these  duties  would  reduce  the  amount  of  taxation  paid  by 
the  wealthy,  and  would  consequently  still  further  increase  the  in- 
equality in  the  taxation  borne  by  the  poor. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  real  objections  to  these  duties 
are  not  adequately  understood  by  the  people  of  India,  and  that 
they  fail  to  appreciate  the  loss  that  is  caused  to  them  by  their  con- 
tinuance. But  precisely  the  same  remark  holds  true  with  regard  to 
every  country  in  which  a  protectionist  tariff  is  maintained.  The 
people  of  Canada,  for  instance,  appear  to  be  altogether  insensible  to 
the  injury  which  they  are  about  to  inflict  upon  themselves,  by  the 
more  onerous  protective  duties  with  which  they  seem  determined  to 
fetter  their  commerce.  But  even  if  India  could  afford  the  sacrifice 
of  revenue  which  is  involved  in  the  reduction  of  the  cotton  duties,  it 
is  of  the  first  importance  most  carefully  to  inquire  whether  there  are 
not  other  taxes  in  India  which  could  with  greater  advantage  be 
reduced.  It  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  that  no  circumstance 
connected  with  the  financial  condition  of  India  is  so  serious  as  the 
increased  burden  which  is  imposed  upon  her  through  the  loss  by 
exchange.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  more  favourable  state  of  exchange,  it  is  necessary  either  to 
increase  the  remittances  which  other  countries  have  to  make  to  India, 
or  to  diminish  the  remittances  which  India  has  to  make  abroad.  If 
her  export  trade  should  increase,  there  will  be  a  larger  amount  to  remit 
to  India.  There  will  consequently  be  a  greater  demand  for  bills  on 
India,  and  the  price  of  these  bills  will  advance ;  in  other  words,  the 
exchange  will  become  more  favourable.  At  the  present  time  an 
export  duty  is  levied  on  rice  and  some  other  articles  of  Indian  pro- 
duce. If  these  export  duties  were  repealed,  the  export  trade  of  India 
might  receive  an  important  stimulus,  and  an  influence  would  thus  be 
brought  into  operation  to  diminish  the  loss  by  exchange  which  she 
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now  has  to  bear.  The  policy  which  is  now  being  pursued  by  the 
Indian  Government  will  produce  an  exactly  opposite  result.  The 
reduction  of  the  cotton  duties  will  increase  the  imports  into  India. 
The  amount,  therefore,  which  India  will  have  to  remit  to  other 
countries  will  be  proportionately  increased  ;  the  demand  for  bills  on 
India  will  consequently  be  diminished ;  and  thus,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  loss  by  exchange  is  causing  a  most  severe  strain  upon  the 
finances  of  India,  the  Indian  Government  adopts  a  policy  which  not 
only  involves  a  most  indefensible  sacrifice  of  revenue,  but  which 
directly  tends  to  create  a  still  more  unfavourable  exchange. 

Greatly  as  the  remission  of  the  cotton  duties  is,  for  the  reasons 
just  adduced,  to  be  deprecated,  there  are  other  objections  of  a  much 
more  weighty  kind  to  be   urged  against  this  needless  sacrifice  of 
revenue.     The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  Indian  Budget  of  last 
year  was  the  formation  of  what  was  described  as  a  famine  fund.     The 
present  Finance  Minister,  Sir  John  Strachey,  came  to  the  conclusion, 
after  a  most  careful  and  exhaustive  review  of  the  state  of  Indian 
finance,  that,  the  ordinary  revenue  of  that  country  being  barely  suffi- 
cient to  meet  its  ordinary  expenditure,  there  was  no  margin  left  from 
which  any  provision  could  be  made  for  such  contingencies  as  war  and 
famine.     During  the  past  twelve  years  there  have  been  four  famines 
in   India;    and  since  1873  the  famine   in  Bengal  and  the   recent 
famine  in  Southern  India  have  entailed  an  expenditure  of  1 6,000,000?. 
As  there  was  no  margin  of  surplus  revenue  from  which  this  large 
expenditure  could  be  provided,  the  money  had  to  be  obtained  by 
borrowing,  and  the  debt  of  India  has  been  proportionately  increased. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  state  of  things,  it  would 
obviously  be  necessary,  in  years  in  which  there  were  no  famines,  to 
secure  a  surplus  that  would  enable  a  fund  to  be  formed,  from  which 
the  money  required  for  the  relief  of  famine  could  be  provided.     After 
calculating  the  amount  of  famine  expenditure  during  the  period  above 
mentioned,  Sir  John  Strachey  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  order  to 
establish  a  fund  adequate  for  the  purposes  intended,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  obtain  an  additional  revenue  of  about  1,500,OOOZ.  a  year. 
In  order  to  provide  this  extra  revenue,  a  license  tax  of  about  2  per 
cent,  was  imposed,  and  this  tax  was  made  to  reach  those  who  earned 
no  more  than  four  shillings  a  week.     New  cesses  were  levied  in  Bengal 
and  other  parts  of  India  ;  and  although  the  salt  tax  was  reduced  in 
the  parts  of  the  country  which  paid  these  new  cesses,  an  additional 
revenue    was    raised    from   salt,   and    the    people    of    Madras    and 
Bombay,   who   were   just   recovering   from   the   effects   of  a   most 
terrible  famine,  found  the  salt  duty  increased  by  no  less  than  40  per 
cent.     It  was  so  generally  admitted  that,  in  the  present  condition  of 
India,  nothing  but  the  most  extreme  necessity  could  justify  this  new 
taxation,  that  the  Government  lost  no  opportunity  of  declaring  that 
the  money  which  was  to  be  obtained  from  this  new  and  exceptionally 
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burdensome  taxation  was  to  meet  a  national  emergency,  and  that  it 
should  be  scrupulously  devoted  to  the  relief  of  famine.  Nothing 
could  be  more  specific  than  the  following  declaration  of  the  Viceroy  : — 

The  sole  justification  of  the  increased  taxation  which  has  just  been  imposed 
upon  the  people  of  India  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  their  Empire  against  the  worst 
calamities  of  future  famine,  so  far  as  such  an  insurance  can  now  be  practically 
provided,  is  the  pledge  we  have  given  that  a  sum  not  less  than  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling,  which  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  additional  contributions  obtained  from 
the  people  for  this  purpose,  shall  be  annually  applied  to  it.  ...  We  have  pledged 
ourselves  not  to  spend  one  rupee  of  the  special  resources  thus  created  upon  works 
of  a  different  character. 

When  the  nature  of  the  new  taxation  which  was  imposed  upon 
the  people  of  India  is  considered,  a  most  ready  assent  must  be  given 
to  the  opinion  thus  expressed  by  the  Viceroy,  that  the  '  sole  justifi- 
cation '  for  the  taxation  was  to  be  found  in  the  purpose  to  which  it 
was  to  be  applied.  The  trades  license  tax  is  an  income  tax  in  its 
most  aggravated  form,  for  it  is  an  income  tax  from  which  every  .official 
and  professional  income  is  exempted.  I  doubt  if  the  English  people 
would  consider  the  gravest  emergency  to  justify  the  imposition  of  an 
income  tax  which  would  fall  upon  almost  every  artisan,  and  would 
.  leave  untouched  the  entire  official  class,  all  the  officers  in  the  army, 
and  all  professional  men.  The  salt  duty  had,  before  its  recent  in- 
crease, been  one  of  the  heaviest  imposts  ever,  levied  on  a  first  necessary 
of  life.  And  yet  the  starving  millions  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  when 
they  were  scarcely  able  to  raise  their  heads  from  the  terrible  affliction 
that  had  visited  them,  were  told  that  the  salt  duty  was  to  be  increased 
by  40  per  cent.  Under  these  circumstances  it  can  be  readily  under- 
stood how  necessary  the  Viceroy  deemed  it  to  endeavour  to  allay  dis- 
content, by  giving  the  most  distinct  promises  language  could  convey, 
that  not  '  one  rupee '  of  the  money  which  was  thus  collected  from  the 
poorest  of  the  Indian  people  should  be  devoted  to  any  other  purpose, 
than  providing  a  fund  which  might  relieve  their  future  necessities. 
The  new  taxes  have  been  collected,  and  not  a  shilling  of  the  money 
which  they  yield  has  been  devoted  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  were 
pledged.  A  few  months  after  the  famine  fund  was  called  into  nominal 
existence,  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was  undertaken,  and  the  fund 
was  absorbed  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  this  '  military  expedition.' 
It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  the  whole  of  the  famine  fund  has  not  been 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  that  a  portion  of  it  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  partial  remission  of  the  cotton  duties ;  for  if  these  famine  taxes 
had  not  been  imposed,  the  Indian  Government  would  not  have  thought 
that  they  could  possibly  spare  the  200,000£.  which  the  reduction  of 
these  duties  will  cost  the  revenue  of  India.  But  whatever  conclusion 
may  be  adopted  as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  money  which 
was  intended  to  create  a  famine  fund  has  been  spent,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  not  a  fraction  of  the  new  taxation  which  was  imposed 
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for  famine  purposes  has  been  devoted  to  this  object.  The  pledge 
which  was  made  to  the  Indian  people  has  been  alike  broken,  whether 
the  money  which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  contribute  has  been 
expended  for  military  purposes,  or  has  been  spent  in  enabling  the 
Government  in  part  to  satisfy  the  demands  which  have  been  so  per- 
sistently pressed  upon  them  by  the  cotton-manufacturing  interest  in 
England. 

It  may  not  improbably  happen  that,  in  coming  discussions  on 
Indian  finance,  the  famine  fund  will  be  referred  to  as  if  it  still  had  an 
existence.  Financial  complexity  has  apparently  for  some  people  a 
strange  fascination ;  and  there  are  those  who  always  seem  to  cling  to 
the  belief,  that  a  considerable  improvement  can  be  effected  in  the 
finances  both  of  a  nation  and  of  an  individual  by  a  dexterous  arrange- 
ment of  figures.  Nothing  can  be  more  precise  than  the  decla- 
rations which  were  made  when  the  famine  fund  was  established, 
that  a  part  of  the  additional  revenue  yielded  by  the  new  taxation 
should  be  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  debt.  The  reductions  in 
the  debt  which  would  thus  be  effected  in  the  years  when  there 
were  no  famines  would,  it  was  supposed,  be  equivalent  to  the 
addition  that  had  to  be  made  to  the  debt  when  famines  had  to 
be  relieved ;  and  consequently,  over  a  series  of  years,  the  relief  of 
famine  would  involve  no  increase  in  the  indebtedness  of  India.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  whole  of  this  arrangement  at  once  falls  to  the  ground, 
when,  as  is  the  case  during  the  present  year,  although  there  is  no 
famine,  the  necessities  of  the  Indian  Government  are  such  that,  in- 
stead of  the  debt  of  India  being  diminished,  it  is  proposed  to  make 
to  that  debt  an  unprecedentedly  large  addition.  It  may  be  urged 
that  India,  in  the  present  state  of  her  finances,  cannot  possibly  do 
without  the  additional  revenue  which  is  obtained  from  the  taxes 
imposed  for  the  creation  of  a  famine  fund.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  it 
is  far  better  at  once  to  recognise  the  fact  that  these  new  taxes  have 
not  been  applied  to  the  creation  of  a  famine  fund,  but  that  they  are 
required  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Indian  Government ;  and 
amongst  these  purposes  it  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that  the  one 
which  is  considered  of  most  pressing  urgency  is  to  reduce  the  import 
duties  on  cotton  goods. 

Although  the  amount  of  revenue  which  will  be  lost  through  the 
reduction  of  the  cotton  duties  is  comparatively  small,  yet  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  principles  involved 
in  this  particular  financial  measure.  It  at  once  suggests  the  inquiry, 
To  what  extent  ought  the  interests  of  England  to  control  the  finances 
of  India  ?  Not  only,  as  has  been  already  shown,  have  the  most  posi- 
tive promises  which  the  Viceroy  made  to  the  Indian  people  been 
disregarded,  but  I  think  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  a  resolution 
which,  at  the  instance  of  the  Government,  was  unanimously  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  has  been  entirely  set  aside.  On  the  10th 
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of  July  187 7  a  motion  was  brought  forward  demanding  the  imme- 
diate repeal  of  the  cotton  duties.  The  Government  resisted  it,  on  the 
ground  that  India  could  not  at  that  time  afford  such  a  sacrifice  of 
revenue ;  and  the  truth  of  this  was  so  generally  recognised  that, 
without  one  dissentient  voice,  it  was  affirmed  that  the  repeal  of  these 
duties  should  be  postponed  until  the  financial  condition  of  India 
became  more  satisfactory.  Is  it  possible  to  point  to  one  single  cir- 
cumstance, which  would  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  finances  of 
India  are  in  a  more  satisfactory  state  now  than  they  were  two  years 
since,  and  that  India  can  now  afford  a  sacrifice  of  revenue  which  she 
could  not  afford  then  ?  It  is  repeatedly  said  that  the  loss  by  ex- 
change has  done  far  more  than  anything  else  to  cause  embarrassment 
to  Indian  finance.  In  1877  the  loss  by  exchange  was  estimated  at 
about  1,676,482/1.  ;  during  the  present  year  it  is  calculated  that 
India  will  lose  by  exchange  3,900,000?.  In  1877  the  amount  added 
to  the  debt  of  India  was  6,380,OOOL ;  during  the  present  year  the 
Indian  Government  desires  to  borrow,  or  take  authority  to  borrow, 
no  less  than  17,000,0002.  It  is,  however,  needless  to  multiply 
examples  to  show  that  if  in  1877  India  could  not  afford  to  sacrifice 
any  existing  source  of  revenue,  she  is  in  a  far  worse  position  to  afford 
such  a  sacrifice  at  the  present  time.  On  all  sides  opinions  are  now 
expressed  about  the  state  of  Indian  finance,  which  only  a  short  time 
since  would  have  been  described  as  the  idle  forebodings  of  sensational 
alarmists.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Budget  of  the  present 
year  by  one  who  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  prejudiced  critic 
of  the  Indian  Government : — 

The  Indian  press  and  the  public  continue  to  discuss  the  Financial  Statement, 
and  all  classes,  both  European  and  native,  show  singular  unanimity  in  condemning 
it,  all  sides  describing  it  as  the  most  melancholy,  the  most  disheartening,  and  the 
most  unstatesmanlike  ever  issued  by  the  Government  since  the  Budget  system  was 
introduced.2 

Although  the  opinion  may  be  readily  endorsed  that  nothing  can 
be  more  unstatesmanlike,  than  to  surrender  revenue  at  the  very  time 
when  an  exceptionally  large  deficit  has  to  be  met  by  increased  bor- 
rowing, yet  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  single  out  Sir  John  Strachey 
for  special  censure,  and  to  assume  that  he,  being  Finance  Minister,  is 
solely  responsible  for  the  financial  arrangements  which  he  has  had  to 
propose.  It  is  probably  impossible  for  any  one  who  is  outside  the 
Government  properly  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
Finance  Minister  has  had  to  contend.  One  of  his  predecessors  in 
office  not  many  years  since  bitterly  complained  of  the  '  extent  to 
which  Indian  finance  was  often  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  English 
estimates  ; '  and,  if  there  were  no  occasion  for  official  reserve,  the  pre- 
sent remission  of  the  duties  on  cotton  goods  would  not  improbably  be 
referred  to  as  an  example  of  the  4  extent  to  which  Indian  finance  has 
2  Times  Calcutta  correspondent,  in  the  Times  of  the  24th  of  March  1879. 
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to  be  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  English '  politics.  Not  only, 
therefore,  would  it  be  unfair  to  concentrate  all  the  blame  for  what  is 
now  proposed  either  upon  Sir  John  Strachey  or  the  authorities  at 
Calcutta,  but  I  think  it  would  be  unjust  to  hold  the  present  Indian 
Government,  whether  at  Calcutta  or  in  London,  solely  responsible 
for  the  existing  embarrassment  in  Indian  finance.  Some  of  the 
causes  which  have  brought  about  embarrassment  have  no  doubt  been 
solely  the  creation  of  the  present  Government.  They  are  alone 
responsible  for  the  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  army,  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  military  expenditure,  which  are  said  to  be 
rendered  necessary  by  the  attempt  to  secure  a  more  '  scientific ' 
frontier  for  our  Indian  empire.  There  are,  however,  many  causes 
that  have  contributed  to  bring  upon  India  her  present  financial 
difficulties,  which  came  into  operation  long  before  the  present  Go- 
vernment took  office.  Thus  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that,  in 
order  to  place  the  finances  of  India  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis,  it  is 
above  all  things  essential  to  reduce  her  present  excessive  military 
expenditure,  which  absorbs  no  less  than  45  per  cent,  of  her  entire 
net  revenue.  Although  this  expenditure  must  be  increased  by  the 
addition  to  the  strength  of  the  army  to  which  reference  has  just 
been  made,  yet,  in  order  to  effect  any  important  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  the  Indian  army,  it  will  be  necessary  fundamentally  to  change 
the  present  military  system,  and  to  undo  a  great  part  of  the  work 
which  was  done  when,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
Government,  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  every  Indian  states- 
man of  experience,  the  army  amalgamation  scheme  was  carried  out, 
and  India  was  compulsorily  made  a  partner  in  all  the  costly  military 
arrangements  of  England.  Next  to  military  expenditure  it  will,  I 
think,  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  no  question  which  more  ur- 
gently demands  immediate  attention,  than  the  large  outlay  on  public 
works  which  has  been  continued  for  many  years  in  India.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  said  that  the  present  Government  is  more  responsible 
than  its  predecessors  for  the  policy,  which  has  proved  financially  so 
disastrous,  of  borrowing  large  sums  of  money  each  year  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  works,  which,  though  called  at  one  time  *  repro- 
ductive,' and  at  another  time  £  remunerative,'  seldom,  as  is  now  shown 
by  official  returns,  repay  even  a  small  part  of  the  interest  on  the 
capital  expended.  Then,  again,  the  present  unfavourable  exchange 
is  due  to  many  causes,  some  of  which  at  least  are  altogether  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Indian  Government.  As  already  explained,  an 
unfavourable  exchange  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  a  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  silver  ;  and  the  present  great  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  silver  is  partly  due  to  the  discovery  of  new  silver  mines  in 
the  United  States,  to  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  silver  con- 
sequent on  a  demonetisation  of  silver  by  Germany,  and  to  the  restric- 
tion of  the  silver  coinage  in  those  countries  which  have  joined  what 
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is  known  as  the  Latin  Union.  Although  the  present  unfavourable 
state  of  the  Indian  exchange  is  no  doubt  in  part  to  be  attributed  to 
the  causes  just  mentioned,  yet,  as  the  rate  of  exchange  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  amount  which  India  has  to  remit  to  England, 
each  addition  to  the  home  charges  must  make  the  exchange  more 
unfavourable ;  and  these  home  charges  have  been  permitted  to  in- 
crease, not  under  one,  but  under  successive  Indian  Governments. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  I  should  think  it  particularly  important 
fully  to  acknowledge  that  the  present  Government  is  not  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  existing  condition  of  Indian  finance,  because  I  believe 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  harm  that  may  be  done, 
if,  in  attempting  to  remedy  the  present  state  of  things,  the  subject  is 
approached    in   a   spirit   of   political   partisanship.      It   is   scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  when  the  financial  condition  of  a  country 
is   such  as  that  of  India  at  the  present  time,  it  is  impossible  for  her 
finances  to  be  placed  in  a  more   satisfactory  position  unless  a  policy 
of  rigorous   retrenchment    is  carried  out  with  the  most   persistent 
determination.     Any    government   that   is    prepared   to    do   this    is 
certain  to  have  to  bear  a  load  of  unpopularity.     Expenditure  cannot 
be   curtailed,  salaries   cannot   be  reduced,  and    unnecessary  offices 
abolished,  without  producing    a   great  amount  of  discontent,  and 
without  bringing  into  active  operation  the  keen  opposition  of  those 
who  consider  that  they  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  continuance  of 
the  present  system.     Far,  therefore,  from  desiring  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  add  to  the  difficulties  which  have  now  to  be  encountered 
by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  finances  of  India,  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  give  every  possible  assistance  to  any  ministry 
that  is  willing  at  once  to  frankly  recognise  the  fact  that   India  has 
hitherto  been  far  too  expensively  governed,  and  that  consequently  it 
is  necessary  at  all  hazards  to  reduce  expenditure  by  adopting  a  policy 
of  the  strictest  economy.     The  financial  proposals  of  the  present  year 
unfortunately  afford  scarcely  any  indication,  that  the  extreme  gravity 
of  the  present  financial  situation  is  adequately  appreciated  either  by 
the  Government  at  Calcutta  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State.     With  the 
single  exception  that  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  of  1,000,000£.  in  the 
outlay  on  public  works,  it  appears  that  no  serious  attempt  is  to  be 
made  to  effect  retrenchment  in  any  other  branch  of  expenditure. 
Enormous  as  have  been  the  military  charges  during  the  last  few  years, 
there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  these  charges  are  more 
likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish.     The  Afghan  war  is  estimated  to 
cost  2,600,OOOL,  and  I  believe  those  military  and  financial  authorities, 
on  whose  judgment  most  reliance  is  to  be  placed,  unanimously  agree 
that  this  is  far  too  low  an  estimate  of  cost.     Moreover,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  when  this  estimate  was  made  it  was  assumed  that 
the  war  was  virtually  concluded,  and  that  our  occupation  of  territory 
would  be  confined  within,  comparatively  speaking,  very  narrow  limits. 
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The  Prime  Minister  on  the  13th  of  February  said:  <  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  the  object  of 
their  interference  in  Afghanistan  has  been  completely  accomplished. 
.  .  .  We  have  secured  the  object  for  which  the  expedition  was 
undertaken,  and  we  have  obtained  that  frontier  which  we  hope  and 
believe  will  render  our  Empire  invulnerable.'  There  seems  little 
chance  that  this  confident  expectation  will  be  realised.  As  long  as 
active  operations  have  to  be  undertaken,  a  heavy  outlay  must  be  in- 
curred, and,  far  from  the  war  having  been  concluded,  scarcely  a  day 
elapses  without  the  news  of  some  movement  in  the  field,  and  of 
skirmishes  more  or  less  important.  The  negotiations  with  Yakoob 
Khan  do  not  apparently  promise  so  speedy  a  termination  of  the  war 
as  was  expected  ;  for  it  is  now  stated  that  the  Viceroy  and  his  advisers 
consider  it  to  be  not  improbable  that,  in  order  to  bring  Yakoob 
Khan  to  terms,  it  will  be  necessary,  at  least  temporarily,  to  occupy 
Cabul.  If  such  an  onward  movement  is  undertaken,  it  is  obvious 
that  all  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  war  which  were  based  on  the 
calculation  that  peace  was  near  at  hand,  and  that  our  occupation  of 
territory  would,  as  was  said  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  speech 
already  quoted,  be  confined  to  retaining  possession  of  the  'three 
highways  which  connect  Afghanistan  with  India,'  will  have  to  be 
entirely  modified.  An  advance  on  Cabul  might  lead  to  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war,  and  might  involve  an  expenditure  so  large  that,  in 
order  to  defray  it,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  15,500,000?., 
which  the  Indian  Government  propose  to  take  authority  to  borrow 
during  the  present  year,  would  have  to  be  expended.  It  is  therefore 
most  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  whatever  may  be  the  reasons 
which  are  put  forward  to  justify  the  exceptionally  large  borrowing- 
powers  the  Indian  Government  seek  to  obtain,  almost  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loans  which  they  desire  to  have  authority  to  raise,  may 
have  to  be  devoted  to  meet  the  expenses  of  continued  military  opera- 
tions in  Afghanistan.  I  desire,  however,  on  the  present  occasion  not 
to  discuss  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view,  because  I  think  it  is 
very  important  carefully  to  consider  the  reasons  which  are  adduced 
by  the  Government  in  support  of  their  financial  proposals. 

The  reduction  of  the  cotton  duties  having  been  already  referred 
to,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  direct  attention  to  the  three  different 
ways  in  which  the  Indian  Government  propose  to  borrow  money 
during  the  present  year.  As  already  stated,  a  4£  per  cent,  loan  of 
3,500,000?.  is  to  be  raised  in  India.  Parliament  is  asked  to  give 
authority  to  the  Indian  Government  to  borrow  10,000,000?.  in 
England,  and  2,000,000?.  is  to  be  advanced,  free  of  interest,  by 
England  to  India,  as  a  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
Afghan  war.  Before  the  announcement  was  made  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  take  authority  to  borrow  the  excep- 
tionally large  amount  of  10,000,000?.  in  England,  it  was  supposed 
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that  the  entire  borrowing  operations  of  the  year  would  be  confined  to 
raising  a  loan  of  3,500,OOOL  in  India.  For  some  years  past  suc- 
cessive Secretaries  of  State  have  agreed  that  it  is  most  important, 
both  on  political  and  financial  grounds,  not  to  increase  the  obligations 
of  India  in  England.  In  a  despatch  to  the  Grovernment  of  India,  in 
which  Lord  Salisbury  reviewed  the  Budget  of  1874,  he  declared  it  to 
be  indispensable  that  none  but  works  which  were  likely  to  prove 
remunerative  should  be  constructed  from  borrowed  money,  and  he 
insisted,  with  the  utmost  emphasis,  that  the  money  required  for  their 
construction  should  be  obtained  by  loans  raised  in  India  and  not  in 
England.  No  one  questioned  the  soundness  of  this  policy,  for  the 
fact  was  beginning  to  be  recognised  that  from  political  considerations 
it  was  not  prudent  to  be  constantly  adding  to  the  obligations  in- 
curred by  India  abroad.  Upon  financial  grounds  it  was  agreed  to  be 
equally  important  not  to  increase  the  Indian  debt  in  England, 
because  each  addition  to  this  debt,  by  increasing  the  amount  which 
India  had  to  remit  to  England,  tended  to  produce  a  more  unfavour- 
able rate  of  exchange.  It  is  obvious  that  the  principles  which  were 
thus  to  regulate  the  future  financial  administration  of  India  have 
been  completely  set  aside,  when,  in  a  single  year,  it  is  sought  to 
obtain  authority  to  borrow  in  England  more  than  twice  as  much  as  it 
is  proposed  to  borrow  in  India.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  only 
reasons  which  are  alleged  in  explanation  of  this  departure  from  the 
policy  which  was  so  distinctly  enunciated  by  Lord  Salisbury,  are  that  it 
may  be  found  difficult  to  borrow  in  India  the  whole  amount  required ; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  is  necessary  to  raise  a  large  loan  in  England,  in 
order  that  the  Grovernment  may  have  a  reserve  to  fall  back  upon,  and  so 
be  enabled  to  withhold  their  bills  from  the  market  when  the  exchange 
is  unfavourable.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Grovernment  to  put  forward  the  first  of  these  pleas,  without  virtually 
endorsing  all  the  most  unfavourable  opinions  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  the  state  of  Indian  finance.  If  it  is  difficult 
for  the  Grovernment  to  borrow  comparatively  so  small  a  sum  as 
3,500,000£.  from  the  people  of  India  themselves,  it  is  evident  either 
that  they  are  too  poor  to  lend,  or  that  they  are  unwilling  to  entrust 
their  savings  to  the  State.  Again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
those  who  lend  one  year  have  probably  so  much  less  to  lend  the  next 
year,  and  consequently,  if  it  is  now  found  difficult  to  borrow  3,500,000£. 
in  India,  there  will  be  still  greater  difficulty  in  borrowing  a  similar 
amount  hereafter.  Unless,  therefore,  something  is  immediately  done 
to  place  the  finances  of  India  on  a  sounder  basis,  the  deficits  which 
will  have  to  be  annually  met  must  necessarily,  in  an  increasing  pro- 
portion, be  made  good  by  loans  raised  in  England.  At  the  present 
time  there  appears  unfortunately  little  ground  for  hope  that  there 
will  be  any  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  Indian  deficits.  As 
already  stated,  it  appears  that  no  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  carry  out 
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in  any  of  the  spending  departments  such  a  policy  of  rigorous  economy 
as  India  urgently  needs  ;  and,  serious  as  is  the  loss  which  she  now  has 
to  bear  in  consequence  of  an  unfavourable  exchange,  I  believe  it  can 
be  shown  that  it  is  only  too  probable  that  the  financial  proposals 
which  are  now  brought  forward  will,  if  they  are  carried  out,  exercise 
a  very  material  influence  in  making  the  exchange  even  more  un- 
favourable than  it  now  is.  If  10,000,000?.  is  borrowed  in  England, 
the  financial  position  of  India  may  no  doubt  for  a  time  be  made  to 
wear  a  somewhat  improved  appearance.  But  the  improvement  will 
be  just  as  unreal  as  if  an  embarrassed  landowner,  in  order  to  meet  his 
pressing  obligations,  raised  another  mortgage  on  his  estate.  It 
cannot  be  too  persistently  pressed  on  those  who  have  to  administer 
Indian  finance,  that  each  addition  which  is  made  to  the  debt  of 
India  in  England  must  increase  the  amount  which  has  to  be  trans- 
mitted, in  the  form  of  interest,  from  India  to  England.  If,  therefore, 
by  devoting  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  to  meet  the  obligations  of  India  in 
England,  the  amount  of  bills  on  India  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  to  sell  in  London  is  diminished,  the  relief  can  only  be  temporary  ; 
the  loss  by  exchange  is  diminished  this  year  only  to  be  increased  in 
future  years.  In  defence  of  such  a  policy  it  is  said,  '  something  may 
happen.'  The  Government  at  Calcutta  seem  to  derive  the  greatest 
encouragement  from  the  fact,  that  they  have  been  informed  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  council  are  taking  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  into  their  consideration;  and  this  is  ap- 
parently regarded  as  such  a  hopeful  omen  for  the  future,  that 
revenue  is  sacrificed  at  the  very  time  when  a  great  amount  of 
additional  indebtedness  is  being  incurred.  The  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  is  determined  by  precisely  the  same  laws  as  those 
which  regulate  the  value  of  any  other  products.  If,  compared 
with  gold,  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  supply  of  silver,  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  demand,  a  Secretary 
of  State  is  just  as  powerless  to  arrest  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
silver  as  he  is  to  stop  the  flow  of  the  tide.  It  has  sometimes  been 
suggested  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed  to  fix  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  by  declaring  that  so  many  rupees 
should  be  always  worth  a  sovereign.  Such  a  proposal  is  not  less 
unreasonable  than  it  would  be  to  enact  that,  whatever  the  seasons 
might  be,  whether  the  harvest  was  good  or  bad,  a  sack  of  wheat 
should  always  exchange  for  a  ton  of  coal.  Such  tampering  with 
values  can  produce  no  other  result  than,  by  creating  confusion,  and 
spreading  a  feeling  of  distrust,  to  aggravate  the  evils  which  it  is 
sought  to  remedy.  If  silver  becomes  depreciated,  there  is  only  one 
way  of  restoring  its  value,  and  that  is  by  acting  either  on  the  supply 
or  the  demand.  In  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  silver,  variously 
estimated  at  from  15,000,000?.  to  20,000,000?.,  that  has  been  accu- 
mulated in  Germany  since  silver  was  demonetised  in  that  country, 
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the  supply  of  silver  which  can  now  be  brought  into  the  market 
depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  German  Government.  The 
influence,  however,  which  can  thus  be  exerted  upon  the  supply  of 
silver  must  be  regarded  as  temporary  and  accidental.  The  supply  of 
silver  is  determined  by  precisely  the  same  natural  laws  as  those  which 
regulate  the  supply  of  any  other  similar  commodity.  If  new  and 
more  productive  mines  are  discovered,  the  supply  of  silver  will  increase. 
If,  however,  the  value  of  silver  becomes  depreciated,  the  profit 
obtained  from  existing  mines  will  diminish,  and  the  supply  will 
consequently  decrease. 

It,  therefore,  appears  that  it  would  be  alike  unwise  and  futile  to 
make  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  supply  of  silver.  So  far  as  the 
supply  of  silver  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  Grerman  Government, 
we  have,  obviously,  no  power  to  exercise  any  control.  Whatever  may 
be  our  wishes  on  the  subject,  Germany  will  treat  the  disposal  of  her 
silver  as  a  purely  commercial  transaction,  and  will  bring  her  silver 
into  the  market  at  whatever  time  she  thinks  she  will  be  able  to  sell 
it  to  the  most  advantage.  It  seems  only  too  probable  that  the  first 
effect  of  the  policy  which  the  Indian  Government  now  seem  anxious  to 
carry  out,  may  be  to  enable  Germany  to  dispose  of  a  large  portion  of 
her  silver  at  a  better  price  than  she  is  now  able  to  obtain.  As  already 
stated,  if  an  Indian  loan  of  10,000,000?.  is  raised  in  England,  the 
Government  will  be  able  for  a  time  to  withhold  their  council  drafts 
from  the  market ;  the  rate  of  exchange  will  improve,  and  the  price 
of  silver  will  advance.  Germany  will  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  this  advance  ;  she  will  at  once  bring  a  large  quantity  of  silver  into 
the  market ;  the  price  of  silver  will  again  fall ;  and  the  chief  effect 
of  the  loan  will  have  been  to  enable  Germany  to  sell  a  portion  of  her 
silver  on  better  terms,  while  India  will  be  left  to  meet  her  increased 
obligations  with  the  price  of  silver  still  further  reduced,  and  the 
exchange  made  more  unfavourable  than  before. 

Although,  therefore,  from  the  considerations  just  adduced,  it 
appears  to  be  of  the  first  importance  not  to  attempt  artificially  to 
regulate  the  supply  of  silver,  yet  much  can  undoubtedly  be  done  by 
Government  action  to  affect  the  demand  for  silver,  and  consequently 
to  influence  its  value  ;  and  I  believe  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Indian 
Government  can  exert  a  special  influence  on  the  demand  for  silver. 
Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  heavy  duty,  amounting  in 
some  instances  to  10  per  cent.,  that  is  imposed  on  so  important  an 
article  of  Indian  export  as  rice.  If  the  state  of  Indian  finance  per- 
mitted this  duty  to  be  repealed,  the  export  trade  of  India  might  be 
considerably  developed,  and  the  extra  amount  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  additional  quantity  of  produce  exported  would 
proportionally  increase  the  demand  for  silver.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  only  way  in  which  the  demand  for  silver  may  be  influenced 
by  the  action  of  the  Indian  Government.  With  regard  to  various 
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proposals  which  are  from  time  to  time  brought  forward  to  deal  with 
the  Indian  currency,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  one  and  all  labour 
under  the  fatal  defect,  that,  instead  of  increasing,  they  would  mate- 
rially diminish  the  demand  for  silver,  and  thus  ultimately  lower  its 
value.  It  has,  for  instance,  been  suggested  that  a  gold  currency 
should  take  the  place  of  silver  in  India,  and  that  the  amount  of  the 
silver  coinage  should  be  restricted.  But  if  these  measures  were 
carried  out,  it  is  evident  that  one  of  the  largest  of  the  existing  sources 
of  demand  for  silver  would  be  to  a  great  extent  closed,  and  silver 
might  become  indefinitely  more  depreciated  in  value  than  it  is  even 
at  the  present  time.  As  previously  explained,  the  chief  cause  of  the 
falling-off  in  the  Indian  demand  for  silver  arises  from  the  curtailment 
of  her  export  trade,  and  from  the  constant  increase  in  the  amount 
which  India  has  annually  to  remit  for  payments  in  England.  The 
only  legitimate  method,  therefore,  which  can  be  adopted  to  increase 
her  demand  for  silver  is  to  stimulate  her  export  trade,  and  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  the  home  charges.  Unfortunately,  the  course  which 
is  now  being  taken  by  the  Indian  Government,  instead  of  diminishing, 
will  seriously  augment  these  home  charges.  If  sanction  is  given  to 
the  proposal  to  raise  a  loan  of  10,000,000^.  in  England,  provision  will 
have  to  be  made  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  loan ;  an  additional  sum 
of  at  least  400,OOOZ.  a  year  will  consequently  have  to  be  transmitted 
from  India  to  England,  and  the  demand  for  silver  will  be  lessened  by 
this  amount.  Again,  the  2,000,000^.  which  during  the  present  year 
is  to  be  advanced  by  England  to  India  to  assist  her  in  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  Afghan  war  may  give  her  some  temporary  relief,  but 
the  relief  can  only  be  temporary ;  it  will  add  to  her  difficulties  in  the 
future,  because,  as  the  money  advanced  is  to  be  repaid  in  seven  equal 
annual  instalments,  India  will,  during  each  of  the  next  seven  years,  in 
addition  to  the  other  home  charges,  have  to  transmit  about  300,OOOZ. 
Such  an  arrangement  only  affords  another  example  of  the  many  that 
may  be  given  to  show  that  at  the  present  time  the  difficulties  of  In- 
dian finance,  instead  of  being  fairly  faced,  are  merely  being  trifled 
with  ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  distinctly  stated  that,  however  heavily 
and  recklessly  the  future  may  be  discounted,  a  day  of  reckoning  must 
inevitably  come.  Unless  all  considerations  of  prudence  are  to  be 
completely  set  aside,  it  is  evident  that  as  the  excessive  amount  of  the 
home  charges  is  embarrassing  Indian  finance  by  causing  the  serious 
loss  by  exchange,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken,  not  only  that 
another  shilling  should  not  be  added  to  these  charges,  but  that 
effectual  measures  should  at  once  be  adopted  to  diminish  their 
amount. 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  home  charges  do  not  admit  of  any  im- 
portant reduction,  because,  to  a  great  extent,  they  represent  payments 
for  liabilities  which  have  already  been  incurred.  Thus,  it  is  said,  the 
interest  must  be  paid  on  money  which  has  been  borrowed,  and  faith 
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cannot  be  broken  with  those  who  are  entitled  to  pensions.  No  one,  of 
course,  can  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  suggest  that  a  policy  of  repudia- 
tion should  be  adopted,  and  that  India  should  not  meet  the  obliga- 
tions which  have  been  incurred  on  her  behalf.  Such  considerations 
as  these,  however,  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  importance- 
of  preventing  in  the  future  that  which  has  happened  in  the  past- 
Nothing  can  more  conclusively  show  the  peril  involved  in  adding  to 
the  debt  of  India,  than  the  fact  that  the  interest  which  she  has 
annually  to  pay  on  the  debt  already  incurred  imposes  on  her  a  burden 
which  she  finds  it  difficult  to  bear.  The  pensions  and  allowances 
which  she  has  undertaken  to  grant  must  of  course  be  paid ;  but  if 
these  pensions  and  allowances  throw  upon  her  a  charge  altogether 
disproportionate  to  her  resources,  an  irresistible  argument  is  at  once 
supplied  in  favour  of  a  fundamental  change  in  the  system.  Taking 
the  figures  of  the  actual  expenditure  in  1876-77,  the  latest  year  for 
which  they  are  available,  it  appears  that  no  less  an  amount  than 
2,800,OOOL  of  the  revenues  of  India  has  annually  to  be  paid  in  England 
in  pensions,  and  furlough,  compassionate,  and  absentee  allowances. 
The  real  significance  of  this  drain  upon  the  resources  of  a  country 
will  be  understood,  when  it  is  remembered  that  her  entire  net  or 
available  revenue  is  less  than  38,000,000^.  The  home  charges  for 
the  army  are  constantly  increasing.  In  December  1877  the  present 
Finance  Minister,  Sir  John  Strachey,  in  bringing  forward  his 
financial  measures  for  the  creation  of  a  famine  fund,  said :  '  I 
examined  in  some  detail,  in  my  minute  laid  before  the  Council  on 
the  1 5th  of  March,  the  accounts  of  the  army.  I  showed  that  it  now  costs 
upwards  of  17,000,000^.  a  year  ;  that  its  cost  has  increased  by  upwards 
of  1,000,000^.  since  1875-76  ;  and  that  a  large  share  of  this  in- 
crease is  in  the  expenditure  recorded  in  the  Home  Accounts.'  Sir 
John  Strachey  added :  '  I  do  not  assert  that  the  whole  of  the  addi- 
tional expenditure  on  the  army  has  not  been  incurred  for  excellent 
objects,  or  that  it  could  have  been  avoided  ;  but  that  the  Indian 
revenues  are  liable  to  have  great  charges  thrown  upon  them  without 
the  Government  of  India  being  consulted,  and  almost  without  any 
power  of  remonstrance,  is  a  fact  the  gravity  of  which  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.'  Serious  as  is  the  state  of  things  thus  disclosed,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  how  it  has  been  brought  about.  Change 
after  change  is  introduced  into  the  organisation  of  the  army,  with- 
out a  moment's  thought  being  given  to  the  effect  which  will  be  pro- 
duced on  Indian  finance.  A  large  part  of  the  increase  in  the  home 
military  charges,  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  is  no  doubt 
to  be  attributed  to  the  short-service  system  which  has  lately  come 
into  operation.  As  previously  remarked,  although  short  service  may 
be  an  excellent  arrangement  for  England,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
have  devised  a  more  costly  scheme  of  army  organisation  for  India  ; 
and  yet  it  appears  from  evidence  given  before  a  parliamentary  com- 
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mittee  by  Sir  Thomas  Pears,  late  Secretary  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ment at  the  India  .Office,  that  there  is  no  official  record  that  the 
influence  which  would  be  exercised  on  the  finances  of  India  by  the 
short-service  system  was  ever  considered  by  the  English  Government.3 

Although  it  may  be  fairly  contended  that,  whatever  reforms  in 
administration  are  introduced,  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before 
such  great  items  of  charge  as  those  just  referred  to  can  be  materially 
reduced,  yet  an  important  saving  might  at  once  be  effected  if  the 
work  of  retrenchment  were  vigorously  taken  in  hand.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  home  charges  will  at  once  show  that  a  year  never  elapses 
without  various  acts  of  extravagance  being  sanctioned.  In  some 
instances  the  amounts  involved  may  be  small,  but  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  the  want  of  due  economy  is  most  strikingly  brought  to 
light  by  some  transaction  in  which  the  expenditure  involved  is  not 
large.  I  might  quote  almost  innumerable  examples  to  show  this. 
Looking  over  the  latest  accounts  of  the  home  charges,  it  will  be  found 
that  India  is  charged  1,200£.  for  the  '  Passage  and  Outfit  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Governor-General.'  In  the  same  year  she 
is  charged  2,450£.  for  the  '  Passage  and  Outfit  of  the  Bishops  of  Cal- 
cutta and  Bombay  and  their  Chaplains.'  But  if  any  one  requires  to 
have  brought  home  to  him  the  lavishness  with  which  the  money  of 
India  is  spent,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  India  Office, 
and  remember,  as  we  pass  along  its  spacious  corridors,  that  that 
palatial  building  was  erected  by  the  Indian  Government,  and  its 
costly  establishment  is  maintained,  at  the  expense  and  for  the  use  of 
one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  the  world. 

In  thus  directing  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  reducing 
the  home  charges,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  policy  of  re- 
trenchment ought  alone  to  be  carried  out  with  regard  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  Indian  revenues  in  England.  I  have,  however,  in  a  previous 
article,  referred  to  the  general  costliness  of  Indian  administration, 
and  I  have  thought  it  important  to  make  here  special  reference  to 
the  home  charges,  because  the  chief  object  which  the  Government 
seem  anxious  to  obtain  is. a  diminution  of  the  loss  by  exchange,  and 
there  is,  I  believe,  no  hope  that  the  exchange  will  become  more 
favourable,  unless  the  home  charges  are  reduced.  I  trust  it  will  not 
be  thought  that  I  underrate  the  difficulties  which  will  have  to  be 
encountered,  in  carrying  out  a  policy  of  rigid  economy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  finance.  Many  who,  until  quite  lately,  always  spoke 
of  India  as  a  country  which  could  scarcely  be  administered  on  too 
liberal  a  scale,  are  now  going  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  express  the 
most  alarmist  views  as  to  her  future  financial  position.  In  some  of  the 
leading  English  journals  scarcely  a  week  elapses,  without  reference 
being  made  to  the  hopeless  embarrassment  of  the  finances  of  India, 
and  her  future  insolvency  is  alluded  to  as  if  it  could  not  be  averted. 
8  See  Report  of  East  India  Finance  Committee,  1874,  p.  53. 
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Although  I  do  not  share  these  desponding  views,  yet  it  must  be 
evident  that,  unless  something  is  promptly  done,  the  financial  condition 
of  India  will  indeed  soon  become  one  of  hopeless  embarrassment.  It 
is  not  more  certain  that  a  stone,  if  it  is  not  checked  in  its  fall,  will 
gather  increased  momentum,  than  it  is  that  the  system,  which  has 
received  its  greatest  development  during  the  present  year,  of  per- 
petually adding  to  the  indebtedness  of  India,  will,  if  it  is  not  arrested, 
soon  burden  her  with  charges  which  she  will  be  powerless  to  meet. 
The  simple  truth  cannot  be  too  persistently  insisted  upon,  that  India, 
throughout  every  department,  has  of  late  years  been  far  too  expen- 
sively governed.  Although  great  economies  may  be  effected,  the 
smallest  saving  should  not  be  neglected,  arid  to  those  who  are  re~ 
sponsible  for  the  management  of  Indian  finance  the  fact  should  ever 
be  present,  that  India  is  so  poor  that  the  waste  of  a  shilling  of  her 
money  may  be  of  far  more  serious  consequence  than  the  waste  of  a 
pound  of  the  money  of  England. 

As  I  have  now  considered  three  of  the  four  financial  proposals  of 
the  Indian  Government  for  the  present  year,  namely,  the  reduction  of 
the  cotton  duties,  the  raising  of  3,500,000?.  in  India,  and  the  borrow- 
ing of  10,000,000?.  in  England,  it  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  last  of  the  four  proposals — the  advance  of  2,000,000?.  by  England 
to  India,  free  of  interest,  as  a  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  Afghan  war.  This  advance  may  be  regarded  from  two  entirely 
distinct  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
gift  or  a  charitable  offering ;  and,  secondly,  it  may  be  looked  on  as  a 
discharge  of  an  obligation  legally  and  equitably  imposed  on  England 
to  bear  some  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Afghan  war.  If  no  such  obli- 
gation really  rests  on  England,  then  this  advance  of  2,000,000?.,  with- 
out interest,  is  a  gratuitous  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  England  on  behalf 
of  India.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  consequences 
involved  in  the  grant  of  such  a  subvention  are  most  serious.  The 
financial  relations  between  England  and  India  are  at  once  placed  on 
an  entirely  new  footing.  The  Indian  Government,  by  the  acceptance 
of  such  an  eleemosynary  loan,  virtually  confess  that  the  strain  now  put 
on  the  finances  of  India  is  more  than  she  can  bear,  and  that  she  is 
obliged  to  come  to  England  for  assistance.  Not  only  is  it  an  admission 
of  financial  exhaustion,  but  the  granting  of  such  assistance  may  pro- 
duce a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  future  financial  administration 
of  India.  If  the  idea  is  once  permitted  to  spread  that  the  Indian 
authorities,  whenever  they  are  pressed  for  money,  can  draw  upon  the 
English  Exchequer,  every  guarantee  for  economy  will  be  swept  away, 
and  an  incalculable  injury  may  be  inflicted  both  upon  England  and 
upon  India.  It  will,  however,  be  probably  said  that  the  advance  of 
this  2,000,000?.  is  not  intended  in  any  way  as  a  gift,  but  that  it  must 
be  solely  regarded  as  a  contribution,  which  India  is  legally  bound  to 
make,  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Afghan  Mar.  By  the  fifty-fifth 
section  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  of  1858  it  is  distinctly  pro- 
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vided,  that  when  the  Indian  army  is  employed  for  imperial  purposes 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  India  the  cost  shall  be  borne  by  England, 
and  when  for  Indian  purposes  the  cost  shall  be  borne  by  India.  There 
seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  present  war  has  been  under- 
taken, in  part  at  least,  for  imperial  purposes,  and,  therefore,  India 
cannot  be  legally  called  upon  to  bear  its  entire  cost.  It  has,  in  fact, 
been  most  distinctly  stated  by  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  military 
expedition  into  Afghanistan  was  not  simply  an  Indian  war,  but  was 
undertaken  for  imperial  purposes  ;  for,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  10th  of  December,  he  said:  '  This  is  not  a  question 
of  the  Khyber  Pass  merely,  and  of  some  small  cantonments  at  Dakka 
or  at  Jellalabad.  It  is  a  question  which  concerns  the  character  and 
the  influence  of  England  in  Europe.'  As  no  one  would  for  a  moment 
think  of  throwing  upon  India  the  entire  cost  of  maintaining  the 
influence  and  character  of  England  in  Europe,  no  other  conclusion 
is  possible,  than  that  the  advance  of  2,000,000?.,  without  interest,  to 
India  is  intended  to  be  England's  contribution  towards  the  expense  of 
an  expedition  which  has  been  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  the  two 
countries.  This  being  the  case,  it  will  be  desirable  to  explain  the 
exact  share  of  the  expense  which  will  be  borne  by  England  and  India 
respectively.  As  the  2,000,000?.,  which  England  can  borrow  at  3  per 
cent.,  is  to  be  repaid  by  seven  equal  annual  instalments,  and  as  the 
first  instalment  will  become  due  at  the  end  of  next  year,  the  amount 
which  England  will  contribute  by  foregoing  the  interest  on  the  loan  is 
somewhat  less  than  320,000?.  This  sum,  therefore,  represents  the 
amount  which  England  will  pay  towards  the  expense  of  an  expedition 
which,  it  is  officially  stated,  will  cost  2,600,000?.,  and  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  almost  all  independent  military  authorities,  will  greatly 
exceed  this  amount.  But,  assuming  that  the  official  estimate  should 
prove  strictly  correct,  it  appears  that  India  will  pay  2,280,000?.  and 
England  320,000?.  India,  therefore,  will  contribute  more  than  seven 
pounds  for  every  pound  that  is  contributed  by  England.  It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  a  proposal  should  have  been  brought  forward 
which  would  lead  to  such  a  result.  It  is,  perhaps,  only  fair  to 
conclude  that  when  the  real  nature  of  the  scheme  is  understood  it 
will  be  promptly  abandoned.  At  any  rate  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  it  will  ever  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  The  English  people, 
whatever  may  be  their  faults,  have  never  been  charged,  even  by  their 
bitterest  detractors,  with  meanness.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  we 
can  escape  from  such  a  charge,  if,  when  an  expedition  has  been  under- 
taken, not  simply  in  the  interest  of  India,  but  to  maintain  the  '  in- 
fluence and  character  of  England  in  Europe,'  we  compel  the  Indian 
people,  whether  they  wish  it  or  not,  surrounded  as  they  are  with 
poverty  and  financial  embarrassment,  to  pay  more  than  seven  times 
as  much  as  is  contributed  by  all  the  wealth  of  England. 

HENRY  FAWCETT. 
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(PKOFESSOK  HUXLEY  has  kindly  read,  and  aided  the  Compilers  and  the  Editor  ivith 
his  advice  upon,  theft/Rowing  article.) 

IT  is  not  only  to  the  geologist,  to  the  physicist,  and  to  the  astronomer 
that  speculations  as  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  interior  of  the 
earth  are  full  of  interest.  So  fascinating  a  subject  appeals  to  a 
circle  of  inquirers  far  outside  the  pale  of  the  special  sciences.  Every 
thoughtful  man  naturally  feels  curious  to  know  something  about  the 
nature  of  the  innermost  parts  of  this  earth  on  which  we  dwell.  Is 
our  globe  a  stony  sphere,  solid  to  its  very  core  ?  Or  is  it  made  up 
of  a  hollow  shell,  with  a  mass  of  molten  matter  within  ?  Or  is  there 
nothing  but  compressed  gas  inside  the  hollow  sphere  ?  Or,  finally,  is 
there  a  solid  crust  on  the  outside  and  a  solid  nucleus  in  the  centre, 
separated  from  each  other  by  an  intermediate  layer  of  liquid  ?  Each 
of  these  views,  in  turn,  has  found  its  advocates ;  and  each  has  been 
supported  by  arguments  of  more  or  less  weight.  As  direct  observation 
of  the  earth's  interior  is  manifestly  impossible,  except  to  a  depth  which 
is  utterly  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  earth, 
all  reasoning  on  this  subject  must  needs  be  based  on  evidence  of  an 
indirect  kind.  The  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  are  drawn 
principally  from  the  figure  of  the  earth,  from  its  mean  density,  from 
the  increase  of  temperature  which  is  observed  on  descending  to  ac- 
cessible depths,  and  especially  from  the  widely  occurring  phenomena 
of  vulcanicity.  A  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  subject  from  the 
volcanic  side  has  recently  been  made  by  Herr  Siemens,  whose  investi- 
gations will  be  found  recorded  in  a  paper  recently  published  in  the 
monthly  reports  of  the  Berlin  Academy.1 

In  seeking  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  he  witnessed 
during  a  visit  to  Vesuvius  last  May,  the  author  has  been  led  to  some 
general  studies  in  vulcanology  which  have  far  more  than  local  in- 
terest. At  the  time  of  his  visit  steam,  or  other  vapour,  was  being 
ejected  in  explosive  puffs  from  the  cone  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
crater.  Sharp  explosions  succeeded  each  other  at  tolerably  regular 

1  '  Physikalisch-mechanische  Betrachtungen,  veranlasst  durch  eine  Beobachtung 
der  Thatigkeit  der  Vesuvs  im  Mai  1878.'  Monatsbericlvt  der  k.  preussiscJien  Altademie 
der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin,  1878,  pp.  558-582. 
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intervals  of  two  or  three  seconds,  and  gave  rise  to  rotating  rings 
which,  widening  as  they  rose  into  the  air,  formed  a  crown  of  vapour 
around  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
explain  how  such  rapidly  recurring  explosions,  with  the  accom- 
panying jets  of  steam,  could  be  produced.  Assuming  that  steam  or 
gas  may  be  suddenly  generated  at  great  depths,  it  might  fairly  be 
expected  that  its  ejection  would  be  accompanied  by  the  outflow  of 
much  lava ;  and  that  after  each  explosion  sufficient  time  must  be 
given  for  the  accumulation  of  fresh  lava  in  the  chimney  of  the  vol- 
cano before  the  next  expulsion  could  occur.  It  may  be  suggested, 
indeed,  that  as  water  at  a  very  high  temperature  is  dissociated  into 
its  components,  the  magma  or  molten  rock  beneath  the  volcano  might 
contain  an  explosive  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases ;  then  on 
any  considerable  diminution  of  pressure  these  gases  would  recombine 
and  again  form  water.  It  is,  however,  highly  improbable  that,  under 
the  enormous  pressure  to  which  the  magma  must  be  subjected,  any- 
thing like  dissociation  should  occur ;  for  the  author's  own  experiments 
have  shown  that  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  when  subjected 
to  a  very  high  pressure,  will  explode.  Dismissing,  then,  the  idea  of 
dissociation,  the  author  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  hydrogen 
gas,  or  it  may  be  combustible  compounds  of  hydrogen,  rise  from 
below,  and,  mingling  with  atmospheric  oxygen,  form  an  explosive 
mixture  which  is  burnt  in  the  upper  part  of  the  volcanic  chimney. 
From  the  large  quantity  of  steam  generated  by  the  explosions,  it  is 
probable  that  hydrogen  is  the  principal  combustible  constituent  of 
the  gases,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  hydrogen  exists  in 
a  free  state,  or  combined  with  sulphur,  carbon,  and  other  elements. 
The  presence  of  much  sulphurous  acid  gas  among  the  products 
renders  it  likely,  however,  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  one  of  the 
burning  gases. 

That  water  and  perhaps  hydrogen  should  be  contained  in  the 
magma,  whence  the  volcanic  products  arise,  appears  highly  probable 
on  the  well-known  nebular  hypothesis.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  nearest  approach  which  has  yet  been  made  to  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  formation  of  our  earth  is  to  be  found  in  the  bold 
hypothesis  which  was  conceived  by  Kant  and  elaborated  by  Laplace. 
On  this  assumption  the  earth  and  all  the  other  planetary  bodies  have 
resulted  from  the  condensation  of  nebula3.  Thousands  of  these 
faintly  luminous  cloud-like  bodies  have  been  detected  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  spectroscope  has  shown  that  some  of  them  contain  glowing 
hydrogen.  On  the  condensation  of  a  nebula,  by  attraction  of  its  par- 
ticles, great  heat  would  necessarily  be  developed.  Chemical  forces 
would  then  come  into  play  during  the  contraction,  and  such  com- 
pounds would  be  formed  as  were  capable  of  existing  under  the  given 
conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure.  On  increase  of  pressure  by 
contraction,  and  on  reduction  of  heat  by  radiatior,  a  liquid  magma 
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would  eventually  be  formed.  It  is  only  from  the  outer  portion  of 
this  molten  mass,  where  the  pressure  is  least,  that  the  steam  and 
other  vapours  and  gases  could  directly  escape ;  while  at  great  depths 
they  would  be  retained,  either  dissolved  in  the  liquid  mass  or  inti- 
mately mingled  with  the  magma. 

Against  the  assumption  that  hydrogen  and  other  combustible 
gases  have  been  retained  in  the  magma,  it  will  of  course  be  objected 
that  no  hydrogen  is  found  in  our  atmosphere ;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  existence  of  free  oxygen  shows  that  this  latter  element 
must  have  been  in  excess  when  the  chemical  compounds  were  in 
course  of  formation.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
solar  atmosphere  contains  a  large  proportion  of  hydrogen,  and  that 
enormous  volumes  of  this  gas  exist  in  the  red  flames  which  are  shot 
forth  from  the  sun.  The  sun  evidently  represents  the  central  portion 
of  the  nebula  from  which  the  solar  system  took  birth  ;  and  the  exis- 
tence of  free  hydrogen  at  the  present  time  in  this  orb  may  suggest 
the  former  existence  of  an  excess  of  this  element  throughout  the 
entire  system.  Although  oxygen  now  forms  a  large  proportion  of 
our  atmosphere,  this  may  not  always  have  been  the  case.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, indeed,  that  during  the  early  stages  of  the  earth's  history 
the  oxygen  may  have  existed  wholly  in  a  state  of  combination,  and 
may  have  been  set  free  as  atmospheric  oxygen  at  a  later  period. 
But  we  know  too  little  about  the  influence  of  powerful  pressure  and 
intense  temperature  in  modifying  chemical  attraction,  to  admit  of 
profitable  speculation  on  such  a  subject. 

By  continued  cooling  of  the  molten  globe,  a  separation  of  its  com- 
ponents would  probably  occur,  according  to  their  relative  weights. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  spheroid  of  igneous  liquid  would  be 
homogeneous  throughout ;  indeed  it  is  possible  that  different  parts  of 
the  same  nebula  may  vary  in  constitution.  Those  compounds  which 
were  specifically  heavier  would  be  attracted  towards  the  interior  of 
the  viscous  sphere,  while  the  less  dense  substances  might  remain 
nearer  to  the  outside ;  thus  the  acid  silicates  might  be  ^separated 
from,  and  float  upon,  the  denser  basic  silicates. 

"Whether  the  solidification  would  commence  at  the  outside  or  at 
the  centre  of  the  refrigerating  globe,  is  a  point  on  which  many  a  lance 
has  been  broken.  If  a  mass  of  molten  metal  be  allowed  to  cool,  it  is 
well  known  that  a  crust  soon  forms  over  the  surface,  while  the  interior 
may  remain  for  some  time  in  a  liquid  state :  this  is  seen  equally  in 
casting  a  leaden  bullet  and  in  the  largest  foundry  work.  It  has,  there- 
fore, not  unnaturally  been  argued  that  a  crust  would  form  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  cooling  globe,  and  that  the  interior  might  remain  in  a 
molten  condition  even  to  the  present  day.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  examine  the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  against  this  view. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  Professor  James  Thomson  announced, 
on  theoretical  considerations,  that  if  a  body  expand  during  solidifica- 
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tion,  its  melting  point  must  be  lowered  by  pressure.  This  sagacious 
inference  was  afterwards  confirmed  experimentally  by  his  brother, 
now  Sir  William  Thomson,  who  showed  that  the  melting  point  of  ice 
was  lowered  in  the  way  suggested  ;  at  the  same  time  he  pointed  out 
that  if  the  substance  contracted  during  solidification  its  melting 
point  ought  to  be  raised — a  prediction  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
experiments  of  Professor  Bunsen,  of  Heidelberg,  and  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hopkins,  of  Cambridge,  whose  investigations  extended  to  such  sub- 
stances as  wax  and  stearine,  sulphur  and  spermaceti.  From  such 
experiments  it  has  been  concluded  that  our  ordinary  siliceous  rocks 
would  have  their  melting  points  elevated  by  increase  of  pressure ;  in 
other  words,  they  would  require  more  heat  to  keep  them  in  a  molten 
state,  if  they  were  subjected  to  great  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  than  if  they  were  in  a  state  of  fusion  at  the  surface.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  in  such  a  case,  pressure  and  heat  directly  oppose 
each  other  ;  the  former  tending  to  prevent  and  the  latter  tending  to 
promote  fusion.  Whether  the  rocks  be  solid  or  liquid  at  a  given 
depth  must  consequently  depend  on  which  of  these  two  powers  gains 
the  ascendency.  Supposing  that  the  surface  of  the  cooling  globe  were 
locally  solidified,  the  solid  portions  might  be  again  fused  as  they 
descended  to  regions  of  higher  temperature,  and  the  globe  might 
thus  be  kept  in  a  liquid  condition  until  it  became  sufficiently  viscous 
to  prevent  the  subsidence  of  the  solidified  portions,  when  a  solid 
crust  would  permanently  form  on  the  exterior,  enclosing  a  fluid  mass 
within.  But  if  the  solidified  portions,  as  they  sank  in  the  molten 
mass,  had  their  fusing  point  greatly  raised  by  the  increased  pressure 
to  which  they  were  subjected  in  their  deeper-seated  position,  then  it 
is  possible  that  they  might  retain  their  solid  condition  even  at  the 
very  centre  of  the  globe.  In  this  event  the  process  of  solidification 
would  begin  at  the  centre,  and  gradually  tend  outwards,  until  a  solid, 
or  nearly  solid,  spheroid  was  ultimately  produced. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  discussion  hinges  on  the  question 
whether  the  molten  rock  would  contract  on  solidification,  and,  if  so, 
to  what  extent.  Sir  William  Thomson  based  his  calculations  on  the 
experiments  of  Bischof,  which  went  to  show  that  solid  rocks  are  about 
20  per  cent,  denser  than  the  same  material  in  a  molten  state.  Mr. 
Mallet's  experiments  on  blast-furnace  slags  show,  however,  that  these 
silicates  contract  only  to  about  6  per  cent,  during  solidification. 
Herr  Siemens  seeks  to  explain  the  difference  between  these  results  by 
an  appeal  to  some  interesting  experiments  conducted  by  his  brother, 
Friedrich  Siemens,  at  his  bottle-glass  works  in  Dresden.  He  found 
that  if  the  glass  be  perfectly  fused  to  a  thin  liquid  and  be  then  allowed 
to  cool,  it  rapidly  contracts  until  it  acquires  a  plastic  or  viscous  con- 
dition ;  but  on  further  cooling  of  this  viscous  material,  the  contraction 
is  greatly  diminished ;  and  as  the  temperature  continues  to  fall,  the 
amount  of  contraction  becomes  less  and  less.  In  fact,  at  the  very 
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moment  of  solidification,  it  is  likely  that  a  slight  expansion  occurs. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  when  such  a  liquid  as  a  molten  vitreous 
silicate  acquires  solidity,  the  greater  part  of  the  observed  contraction 
occurs  during  the  transition  to  the  plastic  state.  Hence  the  author 
argues  that  Sir  W.  Thomson's  calculations  based  on  Bischof's  experi- 
ments are  inadmissible,  and  that  they  go  to  prove,  not  that  the  earth 
must  in  consequence  of  pressure  be  solid  to  its  centre,  but  simply 
that  the  interior  has  become  plastic  or  viscous. 

According  to  Sir  W.  Thomson's  views,  volcanoes  must  be  fed  from 
local  accumulations  of  lava,  probably  from  pockets  of  liquefied  or 
partially  liquefied  matter  which  exist  here  and  there  at  varying 
depths  beneath  the  surface.  Herr  Siemens  insists  on  the  mechanical 
difficulty  of  explaining  how,  under  such  conditions,  the  lava  could  be 
forced  upwards  to  the  surface.  He  also  exposes  the  geological  diffi- 
culty of  accounting,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  solid  globe,  for  the  formation 
of  the  many  thousand  feet  of  alternating  sedimentary  deposits  which 
are  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  On  these  and  on  other 
grounds,  the  author. is  led  to  reject  the  assumption  of  a  solid  or 
nearly  solid  earth,  and  to  fall  back  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  liquid  or  a 
viscous  mass  enclosed  in  a  crust  of  moderate  thickness.  To  explain 
the  ascent  of  lava  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  to  the  crater  of  a 
volcano,  it  is  assumed  that  the  highly  fusible  alkaline  and  hydrous  lavas 
have  a  density  which  is  below  that  of  the  solid  crust  or  of  the  viscous 
silicates  with  which  they  are  associated.  These  lighter  silicates  find 
their  way  into  narrow  ramifying  channels  or  other  cavities  in  the 
earth's  crust ;  and  when  communication  is  established  between  these 
cavities  and  the  surface,  a  column  of  liquid  lava  is  forced  up  the  canal 
by  hydrostatic  pressure.  The  force  with  which  the  lava  rises  in  the 
pipe  will  be  much  increased  by  the  expulsion  of  steam  and  various 
gases  which  are  associated  with  the  molten  material,  and  are  released 
from  this  association  by  diminution  of  pressure.  Whether  the  lava 
is  poured  out  at  the  surface  or  not  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
molten  matter  which  rises  in  the  chimney,  on  its  specific  gravity,  on 
the  proportion  of  gas  and  of  water  which  it  contains,  and  especially  on 
the  altitude  of  the  volcano.  Many  very  lofty  volcanoes  eject  no  liquid 
lava,  since  hydrostatic  equilibrium  is  secured  before  the  column  rises 
into  the  crater.  On  this  principle,  too,  it  may  possibly  be  explained 
why  most  active  volcanoes  are  situated  either  in  or  near  to  the  sea. 

In  concluding  this  paper  Herr  Siemens  briefly  refers  to  the  neces- 
sity of  making  another  assumption  in  order  to  explain,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  liquid  sphere  with  a  comparatively  thin  crust,  the  great 
elevation  of  many  continental  areas  and  the  gradual  upheaval  of  large 
tracts  of  country  at  the  present  day.  The  difference  in  height  between 
the  plateau  of  Central  Asia  and  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  at 
least  12,000  metres,  representing  a  difference  of  pressure  on  the 
magma  of  about  one  thousand  atmospheres.  In  order  to  attain,  under 
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such  conditions,  the  requisite  hydrostatic  equilibrium,  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  assume  a  difference  of  density  between  the  rocks  which 
constitute  the  continents  and  those  which  form  the  floor  of  the  ocean, 
the  latter  being,  of  course,  the  denser.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  semi-fluid  masses  which  occur  below  the  solid  crust  have  such  a 
thickness  and  such  a  density  as  to  compensate  for  this  difference  of 
pressure.  Secular  elevation  would  then  follow  as  a  local  consequence 
of  such  difference. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in 
measuring  the  great  Indian  arc  of  the  meridian,  which  stretches  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalayas,  it  was  found  that  the  density  of  the 
rocks  under  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Himalayas  is  less  than 
in  the  plains  to  the  south.  A  mass  of  matter  like  that  of  a  mountain 
will,  of  course,  exert  an  attractive  action  upon  the  plumb-line,  and 
will  tend  to  pull  it  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Archdeacon  Pratt 
calculated  the  extent  of  this  deflection  in  the  case  of  the  Himalayas, 
but  observation  showed  that  the  actual  deviation  was  very  much  less 
than  his  computation  ;  thus  suggesting  that  the  matter  in  these 
mountains,  or  in  their  neighbourhood,  has  a  lower  density  than  that 
of  the  rocks  of  the  plains.  It  has  also  been  found  in  geodesical 
surveys  that  gravity  at  coast-stations  is  generally  greater  than  that  at 
the  corresponding  continental  stations.  Indeed,  Archdeacon  Pratt 
remarks,  in  his  Figure  of  the  Earth,  that  '  the  density  of  the  crust 
beneath  the  mountains  must  be  less  than  that  below  the  plains,  and 
still  less  than  that  below  the  ocean-bed.' 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  Astronomer  Eoyal,  in  de- 
livering a  popular  lecture  last  year  at  Cockermouth,  expressed  himself 
in  similar  terms  :  '  If  one  might  presume  on  such  a  point,  I  should 
say  that  the  high  parts  of  the  earth  are  made  of  something  light. 
The  heavy  dense  parts  are  those  covered  by  considerable  quantities  of 
water,  and  they  have  sunk  deep  into  the  centre  of  lava  in  which  I 
conceive  all  things  to  be  resting.' 2  In  this  lecture  Sir  George  Airy 
adds  the  great  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  view  that  the  centre  of 
the  earth  is  still,  to  a  great  extent,  in  a  condition  of  igneous  fluidity. 
'I  do  think,'  he  says,  'that  a  large  proportion  of  the  central  part  of 
the  earth  is  fluid  and  hot,  and  I  think  that  upon  this  there  are  resting 
divers  classes  of  something  like  solid  matter.' 

From  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  preceding  pages  it  willjhave 
been  gathered  that  the  present  tendency  among  most  men  of  science 
seems  in  the  direction  of  a  return  to  the  old-fashioned  view  according 
to  which  the  earth  has  a  moderately  thin  crust  which  rests  on  a 
spheroid  of  molten  matter  in  a  more  or  less  viscous  condition.3 

2  '  On  the  Probable  Condition  of  the  Interior  of  the  Earth.'     By  Sir  George  Airy, 
K.C.B.,  F.E.S.,  &c.     Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Literature  and  Science.     Edited  by  J.  Clifton  Ward.     Part  III.,  1878,sp.  43. 

3  On  this  subject  attention  mpy  be  called  to  a  valuable  paper  by  the  Rev.  Osmond 
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It  is  a  great  stride  to  descend  from  speculations  on  the  nature  of 
the  interior  of  the  earth  to  speculations  on  the  molecular  constitution 
of  matter.  But  the  remarkable  researches  which  Mr.  Crookes  has 
recently  submitted  to  the  Eoyal  Society  deserve  the  earliest  possible 
notice,  since  they  open  up  a  new  field  of  scientific  inquiry  which  has 
already  led  to  unexpected  results.4 

On  the  passage  of  a  spark  from  an  induction  coil  through  a  highly 
rarefied  gas,  such  as  that  in  a  common  vacuum  tube,  a  dark  space  is 
observed  around  the  negative  pole.  It  would  appear  that  the  intense 
molecular  vibration  set  up  in  the  metal  forming  this  pole  excites  a 
molecular  disturbance  in  the  surrounding  medium,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  highly  attenuated  gas  the  area  of  disturbance  may  extend  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  electrified  surface.  By  connecting  an 
ingeniously  constructed  radiometer  with  the  inductorium,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  moveable  fly  play  the  part  of  the  negative  pole, 
it  was  found  that,  on  exhausting  the  vessel,  the  metallic  faces  of  the 
vanes  became  enveloped  in  a  halo  of  velvety  violet  light,  while  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  vanes  remained  obscure.  As  the  pressure  was 
reduced  by  continued  exhaustion,  the  luminosity  became  separated 
from  the  metal  by  a  dark  space ;  and  on  continuing  to  exhaust,  this 
dark  space  extended  to  the  glass  walls  of  the  vessel,  against  which  it 
appeared  to  become  flattened,  the  rotation  of  the  fly  meanwhile  being 
very  rapid. 

In  order  to  understand  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Crookes  seeks 
to  explain  these  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
modern  view  of  the  constitution  of  gases  known  as  the  kinetic 
theory.  According  to  this  theory  any  given  volume  of  gas  contains 
vast  numbers  of  molecules,  or  material  particles,  moving  in  all 
directions  with  astounding  rapidity,  and  therefore  coming  at  every 
instant  into  contact  with  one  another.  Between  successive  en- 
counters the  molecule  is  supposed  to  move  in  a  rectilinear  path; 
but  as  the  collisions  succeed  each  other  with  great  rapidity,  probably 
numbering  millions  in  a  second,  the  free  path  must,  as  a  rule,  be  ex- 
cessively small.  During  rarefaction  the  number  of  particles  in  the 
given  space  is  of  course  reduced,  and  therefore  the  chances  of  collision 
are  lessened.  At  a  very  high  degree  of  exhaustion,  such  as  obtains 
in  these  vacuum-tubes,  the  space  is  so  little  crowded  that  the 
molecular  encounters  are  comparatively  few,  and  the  mean  free  path 
is  therefore  larger. 

Fisher,  '  On  the  Inequalities  of  the  Earth's  Surface  as  produced  by  Lateral  Pressure 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  Liquid  Substratum,'  Cambridge  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xii. 
part  ii. ;  to  Captain  Button's  '  Critical  Observations  on  Theories  of  the  Earth's 
Physical  Evolution,'  The  Penn  Monthly,  Philadelphia,  May  and  June,  1876 ;  Geol. 
Mag.  1876,  pp.  322,  370 ;  and  to  a  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Forbes  in  the  GcoL 
Mag.,  October  1867. 

4  '  On  the  Illumination  of  Lines  of  Molecular  Pressure,  and  the  Trajectory  of 
Molecules.'  By  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c.  .Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society, 
vol.  xxviii.,  No.  191,  p.  103. 
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According  to  Mr.  Crookes's  view,  the  electrified  molecules  of  the 
residual  medium  in  the  tube  rebound  with  great  velocity  from  the 
negative  pole,  and  in  this  way  keep  back  the  more  slowly  moving 
molecules  which  are  advancing  towards  that  pole.  At  the  border  of 
the  dark  space  collisions  occur,  and  the  arrest  of  velocity  gives  rise 
to  luminous  effects.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  thickness  of 
the  dark  space  around  the  pole  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the 
length  of  the  free  path  between  successive  hits.  By  continued  ex- 
haustion the  length  of  path  may  be  made  to  exceed  the  distance 
between  the  fly  of  the  electric  radiometer  and  the  sides  of  the  glass 
vessel  which  encloses  the  instrument.  There  will  consequently 
then  be  no  luminosity  produced  until  the  molecules  impinge 
against  the  glass,  whereby  their  energy  is  suddenly  checked.  It  is 
found  that  when  the  molecular  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus,  in  a  tube 
at  a  high  degree  of  exhaustion,  the  particles  on  impact  with  the 
glass  develope  a  beautiful  phosphorescence.  A  soft  German  glass, 
which  was  chiefly  used  in  Mr.  Crookes's  experiments,  gave  a  fine 
greenish-yellow  light.  This  phosphorescent  light  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  luminosity  observed  in  vacuum  tubes : 
such  tubes  give,  for  example,  different  spectra  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  residual  gas,  while  the  phosphorescence  in  these  highly 
rarefied  media  gives  a  continuous  spectrum  of  the  same  kind,  what- 
ever be  the  nature  of  the  gas. 

Further  experiments  led  to .  the  interesting  discovery  that  the 
stream  of  molecules  from  the  electrified  surface  is  highly  sensitive  to 
magnetic  influence,  and' may  be  deflected  in  one  direction  or  another 
by  means  of  a  magnet.  The  rays  which  pass  from  the  negatively 
electrified  body  to  the  glass  surface  are  spoken  of  by  the  author  as 
'  rays  of  molecular  light '  or  '  rays  of  emissive  light.'  These  '  rays,' 
however,  are  simply  streams  of  molecules  passing  from  the  excited 
body,  which  are  invisible  until,  falling  upon  a  suitable  screen,  their 
effects  are  manifested  by  the  luminosity  of  this  screen.  A  bullet 
which  strikes  a  target  may  become  red-hot ;  but  the  trajectory  of  the 
bullet  could  not,  on  that  ground,  be  properly  called  a  '  ray '  of  light 
or  heat. 

It  is  conceivable  that,  at  the  very  high  degree  of  exhaustion, 
attained  in  these  tubes,  the  mean  free  path  of  the  rapidly  moving 
molecules  may  become  so  long  that  '  the  hits  in  a  given  time  may  be 
disregarded  in  comparison  to  the  misses.'  In  one  experiment  it  was 
found  that  a  number  of  molecules  sufficient  to  excite  the  green  phos- 
phorescence had  been  projected  to  a  distance  of  102  millimetres 
without  being  stopped  by  collision.  In  highly  rarefied  media  the 
properties  which  are  peculiar  to  gases  must,  therefore,  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  and  it  is  even  conjectured  that  the  media  may  pass  into 
an  ultra-gaseous  state  in  which  new  properties  come  into  play.  To 
borrow  Mr.  Crookes's  concluding  words  :  '  The  phenomena  in  these 
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exhausted  tubes  reveal  to  physical  science  a  new  world — a  world 
where  matter  exists  in  a  fourth  state,  where  the  corpuscular  theory  of 
light  holds  good,  and  where  light  does  not  always  move  in  a  straight 
line,  but  where  we  can  never  enter,  and  in  which  we  must  be  content 
to  observe  and  experiment  from  the  outside.' 

As  the  preceding  notices  have  referred  to  theoretical  rather  than 
to  practical  subjects,  it  may  be  well  to  introduce  an  example  of  the 
value  of  applied  science,  to  which  attention  has  recently  been  directed 
by  Professor  Eoscoe.5  Modern  chemistry  nowhere  shows  to  more 
advantage  than  in  the  utilisation  of  waste  products.  Scarcely  any- 
thing now-a-days  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  The  residual  substances 
and  the  bye-products  obtained  in  manufacturing  operations  are  care- 
fully studied  by  the  chemist,  and  his  studies  are  occasionally  rewarded 
by  the  establishment  of  a  new  industry.  Such  has  recently  been  the 
case  with  M.  Camille  Vincent  of  Paris. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  beetroot  has  been  em- 
ployed on  the  Continent  for  the  preparation  of  sugar.  Originating 
in  Germany,  the  manufacture  soon  extended  to  France,  where  it  was 
especially  fostered  by  the  first  Napoleon  in  pursuance  of  his  famous 
'  continental  system,'  which  excluded  as  far  as  possible  all  colonial 
products  from  the  French  markets.  To  so  great  a  magnitude  has 
the  manufacture  now  attained  that  it  is  said  about  700,000  tons  of 
beetroot  sugar  are  annually  manufactured  in  Europe. 

To  obtain  sugar  from  this  source,  the  cleansed  beet  is  crushed, 
and  the  juice  extracted  by  expression.  This  juice,  having  been 
refined  and  filtered,  is  boiled  and  allowed  to  crystallise.  A  sugar, 
identical  with  the  ordinary  product  of  the  sugar-cane,  is  thus  sepa- 
rated, while  a  thick,  uncrystallisable  syrup  remains  behind  :  this  is, 
of  course,  the  treacle  or  molasses.  Beet-molasses  are  used  for  sweeten- 
ing purposes,  or  sometimes  as  fodder  for  cattle,  but  they  are  more 
generally  employed  for  the  preparation  of  a  coarse  spirit.  To  procure 
this  spirit,  the  molasses,  after  having  been  diluted  and  acidulated, 
are  subjected  to  fermentation  and  then  to  distillation.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  100  kilograms  of  the  molasses  will  yield  about  forty  litres 
of  spirit.  After  the  distillation  is  completed  there  remains  in  the 
retort  a  liquid  known  as  vinasse.  This  spent-wash  was  formerly 
wasted,  but  it  was  shown  many  years  ago  by  M.  Dubrunfaut  that  it 
contains  salts  of  potash.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  thrown  away, 
it  has  of  late  years  been  utilised  as  a  source  of  these  valuable  salts. 
The  vinasse  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  calcined,  when  it  yields  an 
ash  termed  salin,  rich  in  compounds  of  potassium.  The  composition 
of  the  ash  varies  with  the  character  of  the  soil  on  which  it  has  been 

5  '  On  a  New  Chemical  Industry.'  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
on  February  21,  1879,  by  Professor  Roscoe,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.  Nature,  No.  487,  February 
27,  p.  398. 
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raised.  By  this  process  about  2,000  tons  of  carbonate  of  potash  are 
annually  produced  from  the  French  distilleries. 

It  might  fairly  be  supposed  that  chemistry  had  now  done  its 
utmost  to  utilise  the  products  of  the  beet,  having  obtained  from  it 
successively  the  sugar,  the  spirit,  and  the  potash.  Recent  researches, 
however,  have  shown  that  the  chemist  has  by  no  means  exhausted  his 
skill  in  this  direction. 

In  the  residual  liquor  from  the  distillation  of  the  molasses  there 
is  not  only  the  alkaline  matter  of  the  beet-juice,  which  the  root  has 
extracted  from  the  soil,  but  there  is  also  much  organic  matter,  some 
of  which  is  nitrogenous.  During  the  calcination  of  the  dried  vinasse 
this  organic  matter  is  decomposed,  leaving  a  porous  carbonaceous 
mass  associated  with  the  mineral  residues.  If  the  concentrated 
vinasse  be  subjected  to  destructive  distillation  in  iron  retorts,  the 
volatile  products  of  the  decomposition  may  be  secured,  j  ust  as  in  the 
process  of  gas-making.  On  passing  these  products  through  con- 
densers, the  condensable  portions  will  be  liquefied  while  the  so-called 
permanent  gases  will  pass  onwards,  and  may  be  utilised  as  fuel.  The 
condensed  products  consist  mainly  of  tarry  and  ammoniacal  liquors  ; 
and  in  this  respect  they  resemble  the  corresponding  products  obtained 
in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas,  but  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
products  is  not  identical  in  the  two  cases.  Thus  the  ammonia- 
water  obtained  during  the  distillation  of  the  vinasse-ash  contains, 
among  other  products,  large  quantities  of  the  salts  of  trimethylamine. 
It  is  upon  their  presence  that  the  new  manufacture  has  been 
established. 

Trimethylamine,  a  substance  which  was  discovered  nearly  thirty 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Hofmann,  belongs  to  the  class  of  organic  bodies 
known  as  '  compound  ammonias.' .  Ammonia  is  a  gaseous  compound 
of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  which  on  solution  in  water  forms  common 
6  spirit  of  hartshorn.'  It  was  shown  in  1848,  by  M.  Wiirtz,  an  eminent 
French  chemist,  that  ammonia  may  have  one  of  its  hydrogen-atoms 
replaced  by  an  organic  radical,  like  methyl.  The  new  body  thus 
formed  is  called  methylamine.  Pursuing  this  course,  Dr.  Hofmann 
showed  that  a  second  atom  of  hydrogen  might  also  be  replaced  by 
methyl,  and  thus  a  body  termed  dimethylamine  was  obtained. 
Finally  the  same  chemist  succeeded  in  replacing  the  third,  or  last, 
atom  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia  by  this  radical,  and  in  this  way  formed 
trimethylamine.  This  compound  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  a  chemical  rarity;  but  by  the  new  French  manu- 
facture to  which  we  are  referring,  it  may  now  be  prepared  commer- 
cially on  an  enormous  scale. 

Although  trimethylamine  is  at  present  of  no  industrial  value,  it 

is  far  otherwise  with  some  of  its  products.     Thus,  M.  Vincent  has 

found  that  its  hydrochlorate  may  be  easily  decomposed  by  heat  into 

free  ammonia  (which  is,  of  course,  a  useful  product),  free  trimethyl- 

VOL.  V.— No.  27.  3  N 
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amine  (which  can  be  again  converted  into  its  hydrochlorate),  and 
chloride  of  methyl.  This  chloride  is  a  combustible  gaseous  body, 
easily  condensed  to  a  mobile  liquid.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been 
obtained  in  quantity,  but  M.  Vincent  can  now  prepare  it  to  any 
extent,  and,  condensing  it  in  strong  wrought-iron  cylinders,  can  trans- 
port it  with  ease  and  safety. 

Chloride  of  methyl  may  be  advantageously  used  in  the  preparation 
of  some  of  the  methylated  colours,  such  as  Hofmann's  violets  and  the 
aniline  greens.  By  the  newly  discovered  source  of  methyl-chloride,  the 
cost  of  preparation  of  these  colours  will  be  economised,  since  it  can  re- 
place the  more  expensive  iodide.  But  the  most  interesting  application 
of  chloride  of  methyl  which  has  yet  been  proposed  is  that  of  a  refrige- 
rating agent.  By  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  condensed  liquid  a 
very  great  reduction  of  temperature  is  produced,  and  as  the  liquid  is 
neither  poisonous  nor  corrosive,  it  promises  to  become  of  much 
importance.  Indeed  M.  Vincent  has  constructed  a  freezing  machine, 
in  which,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  chloride  of  methyl,  as  low  a 
temperature  as  —  55°  centigrade  may  be  maintained;  a  temperature 
which  is  considerably  below  the  freezing-point  of  quicksilver.  We 
have  now,  therefore,  in  our  hands  a  new  refrigerating  agent,  by 
means  of  which  mercury  may  be  frozen  by  the  pound. 

In  the  January  number  of  this  Review,  we  gave  an  account  of 
Naegeli's  researches  on  the  chemistry  of  yeast,  and  drew  attention 
to  the  important  discovery,  in  that  fungus,  of  substances  usually 
supposed  to  be  confined  to  animals.  Since  that  article  was  written, 
a  paper  has  appeared  by  Mr.  Sydney  Vines,6  in  which  similar  results 
are  arrived  at  for  one  of  the  higher  flowering  plants. 

The  seeds  of  many  plants  contain,  in  the  cells,  either  of  the  endo- 
sperm or  of  the  cotyledons,  grains  of  a  proteinaceous  substance,  usually 
wholly  or  partially  soluble  in  water,  and  known  as  aleurone  grains. 
These  act  as  a  store  of  proteid  food  material,  as  starch-grains  and 
oil-globules  are  stores  of  hydrocarbons.  Mr.  Vines  has  made  a  careful 
micro-chemical  examination  of  these  granules  in  the  blue  lupin 
(Lupinus  varius),  and  has  obtained  many  important  results,  some  new, 
others  confirmatory  of  the  observations  of  Weyl,  a  former  writer  on  the 
same  subject. 

An  extract  of  the  seeds  in  a  solution  of  common  salt  was  found 
to  contain  two  proteids  belonging  to  the  group  of  globulins,  and 
hitherto  known  to  occur  only  in  animals  ;  myosin,  a  constituent  of 
dead  muscle;  and  vitellin,  a  constituent  of  the  yolk  of  egg.  These 
two  substances — vegetable  myosin  and  vegetable  vitellin — were  found 
to  have  altogether  similar  reactions  to  the  animal  substances  of  the 
same  name.  An  aqueous  extract  of  the  seeds  contained  another  pro- 

6  '  On  the  Chemical  Composition  of  Aleurone  Grains.'    Proc.  Roy.  Soe.  vol.  xxviii. 
No.  191,  December  19,  1878. 
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teid,  having  all  the  properties  of  peptone,  and  agreeing  very  nearly  with 
the  a,  peptone  of  Meissner  or  hemialbumose  of  Kiihne,  an  easily  decom- 
posable peptone  formed  by  the  action  of  gastric  or  pancreatic  juice  on 
proteids. 

The  above  results  show  how  nearly  the  chemical  processes  of  plants 
approach  to  those  of  animals.  The  converse  is  shown,  in  an  even 
more  striking  manner,  by  Mr.  P.  Greddes's  researches  on  the  chloro- 
phyll-containing Planarians.7 

Chlorophyll  occurs  in  animals  belonging  to  very  diverse  groups ;  it 
is  found  in  certain  Infusoria,  in  one  of  the  freshwater  sponges,  in 
the  common  Hydra  viridis,  and  in  the  sea  anemone  Anthea  cereus, 
in  three  species  of  Planarians,  in  the  tubeworm  Chcetopterus  Valen- 
dennesii,  in  Bonellia  viridis,  and  in  an  isopod,  Idotea  viridis.  The 
fact  that  the  green  grains  contained  in  these  animals  are  chlorophyll, 
as  far  as  their  chemical  and  spectroscopical  characters  are  concerned, 
has  been  proved  by  Cohn,  Eay  Lankester,  and  others  ;  but  it  has  never 
hitherto  been  certainly  shown  that  they  are  physiologically  identical 
with  plant  chlorophyll :  that  is,  that  they  have  the  power  of  decom- 
posing carbonic  acid. 

Mr.  Greddes  has  now  succeeded  in  proving  this  point  as  far  as  the 
Planarians  are  concerned.  He  found  that  if  a  number  of  specimens 
were  placed  in  water  and  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  they  gave  off 
bubbles  of  gas,  and  that  this  gas  contained  from  45  to  55  per  cent,  of 
oxygen — enough  to  rekindle  a  glowing  taper.  The  habits  of  the 
animals  are  quite  such  as  would  be  expected  from  this :  they  are 
found  on  the  sand  by  the  sea-shore,  exposed  to  full  sunlight,  and 
covered  by  only  a  few  centimetres  of  water  ;  in  an  aquarium  they 
always  seek  the  light,  and  they  were  found,  in  almost  every  instance, 
to  live  far  longer  if  exposed  to  light  than  if  kept  in  the  dark. 

Their  chlorophyll  was,  like  that  of  plants,  dissolved  out  by  alcohol ; 
and  an  examination  of  the  animals  thus  coagulated  and  bleached 
furnished  a  further  link  between  the  physiological  processes  of  these 
animals  and  those  of  plants.  Mr.  Greddes  found  that  the  addition 
of  iodine  to  an  aqueous  extract  of  the  alcohol  specimens  gave  the 
characteristic  blue  colour,  disappearing  by  heat  and  reappearing  on 
cooling,  which  indicates  the  presence  of  the  distinctively  vegetable 
substance  starch. 

The  starch  occurred  in  the  form  of  minute  but  definite  granules  ; 
the  chlorophyll,  on  the  other  hand,  was  evenly  diffused  through  the 
cells,  as  in  many  of  the  lower  Algce,  not  aggregated  into  grains  as  in 
the  higher  plants. 

The  significance  of  these  results  is  well  summed  up  by  the  author : 

7  '  Sur  la  fonction  de  la  chlorophylle  avec  les  Planaires  vertes.'  Com.ptes  Rendus, 
December  30,  1878,  and  '  Observations  on  the  Physiology  and  Histology  of  Convoluta 
Schultzii.'1  Read  before  the  Eoyal  Society  on  March  27. 
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'  As  the  Drosera,  Dioncea,  &c.,  which  have  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion of  late  years,  have  received  the  striking  name  of  Carnivorous 
Plants,  these  Planarians  may  not  unfairly  be  called  Vegetating 
Animals,  for  the  one  case  is  the  precise  reciprocal  of  the  other.  Not 
only  does  the  Dioncea  imitate  the  Carnivorous  animal,  and  the  Con- 
voluta  the  ordinary  green  plant,  but  each  tends  to  lose  its  own  normal 
character.  The  tiny  root  and  the  half-blanched  leaves  of  Pinguicula 
are  paralleled  by  the  absence  of  a  distinct  alimentary  canal  and  the 
abstemious  habits  of  the  Planarian.' 

The  group  of  Turbellaria,  to  which  the  Planarians  belong,  is  one 
of  the  lowest  among  the  Metazoa,  or  many-celled  animals,  and  in 
many  points  of  structure  it  forms  a  starting-point  from  which  a  number 
of  the  higher  groups  diverge.  In  the  lowest  members  of  the  class, 
Gonvoluta  and  Schizoprora,  it  has  been  shown  by  Metschnikoff, 
Uljanin,  and  others,  that  there  is  actually  no  alimentary  canal,  at 
any  rate  in  the  adult,  but  that  the  food  taken  in  at  the  mouth  is 
passed  directly  into  the  general  parenchymatous  tissue  of  which  the 
substance  of  the  body  is  composed,  and  there  digested.  The  process 
of  alimentation,  therefore,  in  these  Turbettaria,  resembles,  in  its 
general  features,  that  met  with  in  Infusoria. 

That  the  actual  details  of  the  process  are  similar  in  the  two  cases  has 
recently  been  made  out  by  Metschnikoff 's  researches  on  two  genera  of 
Turbellarians,  Mesostomum  and  Planaria.6  The  main  difference 
between  the  process  of  ingestion  of  nutriment  in  a  Protozoon  and  in 
one  of  the  higher  animals  is  that,  in  the  latter,  the  food  is  brought 
into  a  state  of  solution,  while  in  the  digestive  cavity,  by  means  of 
certain  juices  secreted  by  the  cells  lining  its  walls,  and  is  then 
absorbed  by  those  cells,  by  a  passive  process  of  diffusion,  while  in  the 
Protozoon  the  food  particles  are  taken  bodily  into  the  substance  of  the 
one-celled  organism  and  there  assimilated. 

In  giving  an  account,  in  a  former  number  of  this  Review,9  of 
Reichenbach's  researches  on  the  development  of  the  crayfish,  we 
called  attention  to  that  author's  interesting  observation  that  the  cells 
of  the  developing  embryo  engulf  the  yolk-spheres  which  serve  them 
as  pabulum  by  surrounding  them  with  pseudopodia,  the  cells  of  the 
embryo  crustacean  thus  behaving  like  so  many  independent  Amoebae. 
The  individual  cells,  or  sponge-particles,  of  the  many-celled  sponges 
take  in  their  nutriment  in  the  same  active  manner ;  but  it  is  quite 
a  surprise  to  find  the  comparatively  complicated  Turbellaria  in  a 
similar  case. 

One  of  the  species  examined  by  Metschnikoff,  Mesostomum 
Ehrenbergii,  feeds  largely  on  the  freshwater  worm  Nais.  When 

8  '  Ueber  die   Verdauungsorgane   einiger  Siisswasser-Turbellarien.'     Zoolvgitcler 
Anzeiger,  December  30,  1878. 

9  Nineteenth  Century,  December  1877. 
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observed  about  an  hour  after  a  meal,  the  cavity  of  the  alimentary 
canal  contained  nothing  but  the  cuticle  of  the  worm  and  its  setae,  but 
in  the  interior  of  the  amoeboid  cells  lining  the  canal  were  found  the 
whole  of  its  soft  parts,  certain  characteristic  pigmented  cells  being 
especially  noticeable.  Sometimes  even  the  setse  and  fragments  of  other 
hard  parts  were  found  to  have  been  taken  in  by  the  alimentary  cells. 
The  case  was  rendered  even  more  striking  by  feeding  the  worms  on 
carmine  before  allowing  them  to  be  devoured  by  the  Mesostomum. 
In  this  case  the  digestive  cells  of  the  latter  were  seen,  after  an 
interval,  to  be  crammed  with  particles  of  the  colouring  matter. 

Similar  experiments  were  tried  with  Planaria  lactea,  and  P. 
polychroa,  which  were  fed  upon  blood  containing  finely  divided 
carmine  or  indigo.  In  this  case  the  cavity  of  the  alimentary  canal 
completely  vanished  during  digestion,  its  lining  cells  swelling  up  con- 
siderably beyond  their  original  size,  and  being  filled  with  immense 
numbers  of  blood-corpuscles  and  granules  of  colouring  matter. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  attention  of  many  accomplished 
histologists  has  been  directed  to  the  difficult  problem  of  determining 
the  exact  structure  of  the  nuclei  of  cells,  a  subject  of  which  next  to 
nothing  was  known  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  decade. 
In  Professor  Strieker's  article  '  On  the  General  Character  of  Cells,' 
published  in  1869,10  the  question  is  discussed  as  to  whether  the  nucleus 
is  vesicular  or  not,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  cell-division  the  nucleus 
'  elongates,  becomes  hourglass-shaped,  and  ultimately  constricted 
into  two  segments ; '  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  its  minute  structure 
beyond  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  one  or  more  nucleoli. 

Eecently,  however,  the  question  of  the  exact  structure  of  nuclei, 
and  of  the  precise  part  played  by  them  in  cell-division,  has  been 
taken  up  by  Auerbach,  Strasburger,  Van  Beneden,  and  Oscar  Hertwig, 
of  whose  researches  an  account  was  written  about  three  years  since  by 
Mr.  Priestley,1  *  as  well  as  by  Klein,  Flemming,  and  many  others.  Their 
observations  seem  to  show  that  the  cell-nucleus — the  length  of  which, 
it  must  be  remembered,  does  not  average  more  than  ^ooo  °^  an 
inch — is  enclosed  in  a  definite  membrane,  and  consists  of  a  more 
or  less  complicated  network  of  delicate  protoplasmic  filaments,  the 
intrctr-nuclear  network,  embedded  in  a  pale,  apparently  structureless 
ground  substance.  According  to  Dr.  Klein,12  this  network  is  con- 
tinuous through  minute  apertures  at  the  poles  of  the  nuclear  mem- 
brane, with  an  intra-  cellular  network  in  the  substance  of  the  cell  itself, 

10  Strieker's  Human  and   Comparative  Histology,  vol.  i.     English  translation  by 
H.  Power,  1870. 

11  '  Recent  Researches  on  the  Nuclei  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Cells,  and  especially 
of  Ova.'     Quart.  Jowrn.  of  Microscopical  Science,  vol.  xvi.  p.  131.     1876. 

12  '  Observations  on  the  Structure  of  Cells  and  Nuclei.'     Quart.  Jowrn.  of  Micro- 
scopical Science,  July  1878,  and  April  1879. 
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and,  in  the  case  of  ciliated  cells,  the  cilia  are  continuous  with  the  intra- 
cellular  network.  So  that  Klein's  view  of  the  nucleus  is  that  it  con- 
sists of  a  central,  more  complicated  portion  of  the  general  intra-cellular 
network,  shut  off  from  the  rest  by  the  formation  of  an  investing  mem- 
brane. Professor  Flemming 13  denies  the  existence  of  a  connection 
between  the  intra-nuclear  and  the  intra-cellular  networks ;  and  Herr 
Schleicher  14  considers  that  in  cartilage-cells,  at  any  rate,  there  is  not 
even  a  true  network  in  the  nucleus,  but  merely  a  number  of  indepen- 
dent filaments,  rods,  and  granules,  which  put  on  the  appearance 
of  one. 

There  is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  nucleoli,  the 
usually  highly  refracting  bodies  which  occur  in  nuclei,  one  or  more 
to  each,  and  which,  prior  to  the  observations  we  are  recording,  were  the 
only  points  of  structure  made  out  in  nuclei  beyond  the  possible  exis- 
tence of  a  membrane.  Professor  Flemming  believes  that  these  have 
a  real  existence  — that  they  are,  in  fact,  granules  lying  in  the  meshes  of 
the  intra-nuclear  network,  and  of  a  different  substance  from  the  latter. 
Dr.  Klein,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  them  to  be  mere  local  thick- 
enings of  filaments,  or  to  result  from  the  shrinking  and  fusion  of  a  part 
of  the  network.  The  latter  view  is  favoured  by  their  great  incon- 
stancy, and  by  the  fact  that  they  are  often  by  no  means  evident  in 
the  fresh  condition. 

The  foregoing  observations  all  apply  to  nuclei  in  the  quiescent 
condition ;  the  nucleus  of  dividing  cells  has  also  been  the  subject  of 
careful  study,  both  in  animal  and  vegetable  cells.  The  main  steps  in 
the  process,  as  given  by  Auerbach,  Strasburger,  and  other  earlier 
observers,  are  shortly  as  follows.15  The  nucleus  elongates  until  it  has 
assumed  a  spindle  shape,  and  exhibits  a  longitudinal  striation,  the 
striaa  converging  at  its  extremities,  and  gradually  diverging  as  they 
reach  its  equator,  where  is  finally  seen  a  disc-like  structure  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  nucleus,  and  composed  of  short 
rods  continuous  with  the  striae.  This  nuclear  disc  splits  into  two, 
its  rods  becoming  drawn  out  in  the  centre,  while  their  still  thickened 
ends  travel  outwards  along  the  striae  of  the  nucleus,  until  they  reach 
one  of  its  poles  ;  in  this  way  there  is  formed  at  each  extremity  of  the 
spindle  an  accumulation  of  substance.  These  two  accumulations,  as- 
suming gradually  a  more  defined  shape,  become  the  nuclei  of  the  two 
daughter  cells  into  which  the  mother  cell  is  dividing.  A  second  disc 
then  appears  in  the  equator  of  the  nucleus  by  central  thickenings 
of  its  striae ;  this  cell-disc  also  splits  into  two,  the  plane  of  junction 
between  its  two  segments  marking  the  division  plane  between  the 

13  '  Beitrage   zur  Kenntniss  der  Zelle  und  ihrer  Lebenserscheinungen.'     ArcMv 
f.  micr.  Anat.,  xvi.  Band,  2  Heft,  December  1878. 

14  '  Die   Knorpelzelltheilung.'      ArcMv  f.  micr.  Anat.,  xvi.  Band,  2  Heft,  De- 
cember 1878. 

K  See  Priestley,  loc.  tit. 
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new  daughter  cells.  Often,  during  this  process,  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cell  takes  on  a  radiate  arrangement  round  the  poles  of  the 
spindle,  producing  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  double  star. 

These  appearances  in  the  dividing  nucleus  were  made  out  in 
various  vegetable  cells  and  in  the  ova  of  many  animals ;  the  relation 
between  them  and  those  described  above  in  the  quiescent  nucleus 
seems  by  no  means  clear,  but  special  attention  has  been  directed  to 
this  point  by  Flemming  16  and  by  Schleicher,17  whose  results  in  the 
case  of  the  nuclei  of  epithelium,  cartilage,  &c.,  show  a  very  close 
agreement  in  the  main  features  of  the  process,  although  they  differ 
considerably  in  detail.  Both  have  directly  observed  the  division 
process  in  living  cells.  Flemming  has  also  availed  himself  extensively 
of  various  preservative  and  staining  fluids,  and  it  is  in  his  very 
beautiful  figures  of  these  hardened  and  coloured  nuclei  that  the  chief 
discrepancies  are  observable  between  his  results  and  those  of  Schleicher. 
It  will  be  seen  that  their  results  differ  in  some  particulars  from  those 
of  former  observers. 

The  first  step,  preparatory  to  cleavage,  is  a  disintegration  of  the 
nuclear  membrane,  fragments  of  which  seem  to  become  mingled  with 
the  other  constituents  of  the  nucleus.  Then  the  filaments  of  the  intra- 
nuclear network  (or  the  rods,  filaments,  and  granules,  according  to 
Schleicher)  assume  a  very  lively  condition  of  motility,  and  go  through 
an  extraordinary  series  of  arrangements  and  re-arrangements,  pro- 
ducing figures  now  star-like,  now  wreath-like,  now  more  irregular, 
but,  according  to  Flemming,  taking  place  in  a  definite  order.  The 
filaments  then  assume  an  almost  parallel  disposition — forming  the  so- 
called  cell-plate  or  equatorial  plate — and  then,  diverging  somewhat 
towards  the  equator  of  the  nucleus,  and  converging  at  its  two  poles, 
produce  the  spindle  form  already  described.  The  remarkable  series 
of  bacterioid  movements  by  which  these  changes  are  produced  is 
called  by  Schleicher  '  karyokinesis  : '  the  process  is  so  vigorous  that 
the  nucleus  of  cartilage-cells,  freed  from  its  membrane,  travels  now  to 
one  pole  of  the  cell,  now  to  the  other,  now  contracts  and  now 
enlarges  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fill  up  nearly  the  whole  cell. 

After  the  assumption  of  the  spindle  form,  the  formation  of  the 
new  nuclei  begins,  according  to  Schleicher,  by  a  fusion  of  the  con- 
verging ends  of  the  filaments — the  ends,  that  is,  turned  towards  the 
poles  of  the  spindle — while  at  the  same  time  a  separation  of  the  fibres 
takes  place  along  its  equatorial  plane.  The  young  nuclei  are,  there- 
fore, tolerably  solid  at  first,  but  afterwards  split  up  into  filaments,  rods,, 
and  granules,  some  of  which,  at  the  periphery  of  the  nucleus,  curve 
round,  unite  with  one  another,  and  form  a  new  nuclear  membrane. 
According  to  Flemming's  observations,  which  are  partly  borne  out  by 
Schleicher's,  the  daughter  nuclei  go  through  the  same  series  of 

16  Loo  tit.  1T  Loc.  eit. 
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changes,  but  in  inverse  order,  as  were  undergone  by  the  mother 
nucleus  in  the  various  stages  of  karyokinesis. 

There  is  one  observation  of  Schleicher  s  which  has  an  interesting 
bearing  on  Klein's  view  of  the  connection  between  the  intra-cellular 
and  intra-nuclear  networks.  He  observed,  in  certain  cases,  filaments 
in  the  cell-protoplasm  which  seemed  to  become  continuous  with  the 
nuclear  filaments  during  karyokinesis.  Moreover,  these  cell-filaments 
had  an  intimate  connection  with  the  capsule  of  the  cell,  leading  to 
the  opinion  that  they  were  split  off  from  its  internal  surface  by  a 
process  of  delamination. 

Closely  connected  with  these  researches  on  nuclei  are  the  numerous 
observations  lately  made  on  the  phenomena  which  accompany  the 
maturation  and  impregnation  of  the  animal  ovum.  The  ripe  egg 
consists  essentially,  in  all  animals,  of  a  vitellus  or  protoplasmic  cell- 
body  containing  usually  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  food  material  in 
the  shape  of  yolk-granules,  of  a  surrounding  vitelline  membrane  or 
cell-envelope,  and  of  an  enclosed  cell-nucleus  or  germinal  vesicle,  which 
latter  is  contained,  like  the  nuclei  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  in 
a  distinct  membrane,  and  contains  one  or  more  nucleoli  or  germinal 
spots,  as  well  as  a  delicate  network  of  protoplasmic  filaments. 

It  has  long  been  known  that,  prior  to  impregnation,  the  germinal 
vesicle  undergoes  important  changes,  but  what  is  the  nature  of 
these,  what  the  precise  nature  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  sperma- 
tozoon or  spermatozoa  effecting  impregnation,  and  what  the  mode  of 
origin  of  the  nucleus  of  the  impregnated  egg  or  first  segmentation 
nucleus,  has  only  recently  been  made  out.  The  observers  to  whom 
we  owe  this  important  and  difficult  piece  of  work  are  chiefly  Auer- 
bach,  Strasburger,  Van  Beneden,  Biitschli,  Oscar  Hertwig,  and  Fol ;  a 
resume  of  their  observations  was  published  last  year  by  Mr.  Balfour,18 
who  has  himself  made  important  contributions  to  the  subject.  Since 
the  publication  of  this  resume,  the  most  noteworthy  papers  are  those 
of  Oscar  Hertwig  19  and  of  Calberla,20  the  former  of  whom  has  studied 
the  eggs  of  molluscs,  worms,  and  echinoderms,  the  latter  those  of 
the  lamprey. 

With  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  germinal  vesicle,  the  most  com- 
plete observations  are  those  of  Hertwig,  whose  figures,  drawn  very 
largely  from  the  living  objects,  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  about  the 
main  steps  of  the  process.  The  vesicle  travels  from  the  centre  to  the 
surface  of  the  egg,  its  membrane  undergoes  disintegration,  its  nu- 

18  '  On  the  Phenomena  accompanying  the  Maturation  and  Impregnation  of  the 
Ovum.'     Quart.  Joiirn.  of  Microscopical  Science,  April  1878. 

19  '  Beitriige     zur     Kenntniss    der    Bildung,    Befruchtung    und    Theilung    des 
thierischen  Eies.     Dritter  Theil,  I.  Abschnitt.'  Morj)lwl.  Jahrb.,  iv.  Bd.,  1  Heft;  and 
«JI.  Abschnitt,'  ib.  2  Heft,  1878. 

20  '  Der  Befructhungsvorgang  beim  Ei  von  Petromyzon  Planeri.'     Zeits.f.  miss. 
2ool.t  xxx.  Bund,  3  Heft,  1878. 
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cleolus  disappears  as  such,  and  it  is  converted  into  a  spindle-shaped 
body,  with  the  usual  delicate  striations,  and  with  the  star-like  radia- 
tion of  granules  from  its  poles.  A  prominence  is  then  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  vitellus,  into  which  one  end  of  the  spindle  passes;  the 
spindle  itself  undergoes  division  in  the  usual  manner,  one  seg- 
ment being  left  in  the  egg,  the  other  in  the  prominence,  which  then 
separates  itself  as  the  first  of  the  '  polar  bodies '  or  '  directive  cor- 
puscles ' — small  structures  now  proved  by  their  mode  of  formation  to  be 
true  cells,  which  lie  between  the  egg  itself  and  the  vitelline  membrane, 
occupying  a  constant  position  throughout  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment. The  likeness  between  this  process  and  those  mentioned  above 
as  characteristic  of  ordinary  cell-division  will  be  at  once  apparent. 

The  next  step  is  the  formation,  in  the  same  manner,  of  a  second 
polar  body,  the  spindle-shaped  nucleus,  as  before,  dividing  into  two,  one 
for  the  polar  cell,  the  other  for  the  egg  itself.  The  latter  portion 
undergoes  a  change,  being  converted  into  a  more  or  less  rounded 
body  with  a  radial  striation  of  granules  around  it,  the  female  pro- 
nucleus  (Eikern),  which  gradually  travels  to  the  centre  of  the  egg. 
In  the  meantime,  a  (in  most  cases)  single  spermatozoon  has  made  its 
way  through  the  vitelline  membrane  into  the  vitellus,  and,  its  tail 
being  lost  or  fused  with  the  vitellus,  its  head  has  been  converted  into 
a  body  closely  resembling  the  female  pronucleus,  and  known  as  the 
male  pronucleus  (Spermakern).  This  travels  towards  the  female  pro- 
nucleus,  and  completely  fuses  with  it,  the  first  segmentation  nucleus 
being  the  result  of  the  fusion. 

As  Mr.  Balfour  remarks,  the  head  of  a  spermatozoon  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  modified  nucleus  of  a  spermatic  cell,  so  that  the 
process  of  impregnation  consists  in  the  conjugation  of  two  nuclei. 
Moreover,  both  ova  and  spermatic  cells  are  developed  in  the  embryo 
from  certain  cells  of  undetermined  sex  known  as  primitive  ova,21 
so  that  this  conjugation  is  a  union  of  morphologically  identical 
structures. 

21  See  Balfour,  '  On  the  Structure  and  Development  of  the  Vertebrate  Ovary.' 
Quart.  Journ.  of  Microscopical  Science,  October  1878. 
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PROBABILITY   AS    THE    GUIDE    OF 
CONDUCT. 


THE  doctrine  of  Bishop  Butler,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Analogy ', 
with  regard  to  probable  evidence,  lies  at  the  root  of  his  entire  argu- 
ment ;  for  by  the  analogy  which  he  seeks  to  establish  between  natural 
religion  and  that  which  is  revealed,  he  does  not  pretend  to  supply  a 
demonstrative  proof  of  Christianity,  but  only  such  a  kind  and  such 
an  amount  of  presumptions  in  its  favour  as  to  bind  human  beings  at 
the  least  to  take  its  claims  into  their  serious  consideration.  This,  he 
urges,  they  must  do,  provided  only  they  mean  to  act  with  regard  to 
it  upon  those  principles,  which,  in  all  other  matters,  are  regarded  as 
the  principles  of  common  sense.  It  is  therefore  essential  to  his  purpose 
to  show  what  are  the  obligations  which,  as  inferred  from  the  universal 
practice  of  men,  probable  or  presumptive  evidence  may  entail. 

But  indeed  the  subject-matter  of  this  Introduction  has  yet  a  far 
wider  scope.  It  embraces  the  rule  of  just  proceeding,  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  examination  of  the  pretensions  of  Christianity,  but  also 
in  regard  to  the  whole  conduct  of  life.  The  former  question,  great 
as  it  is,  has  no  practical  existence  for  the  vast  majority,  whether  of 
the  Christian  world,  or  of  the  world  beyond  the  precinct  of  the  Chris- 
tian profession.  It  is  only  relevant  and  material  (except  as  an  exercise 
of  sound  philosophy)  to  three  descriptions  of  persons ;  those  whom  the 
Grospel  for  the  first  time  solicits ;  those  who  have  fallen  away  from  it ; 
and  those  who  are  in  doubt  concerning  its  foundation.  Again,  there  are 
portions  of  these  classes,  to  whose  states  of  mind  other  modes  of  address 
may  be  more  suitable.  But  every  Christian,  and  indeed  every  man 
owning  any  kind  of  moral  obligation,  who  may  once  enter  upon  any 
speculation  concerning  the  grounds  which  lead  men  to  act,  or  to  refrain 
from  acting,  is  concerned  in  the  highest  degree  with  the  subject 
that  Bishop  Butler  has  opened  incidentally  for  the  sake  of  its  rela- 
tion to  his  own  immediate  purpose. 

The  proposition  of  Bishop  Butler,  that  probability  is  the  guide  of 
life,  is  not  one  invented  for  the  purposes  of  his  argument,  nor  held 
by  believers  alone.  Voltaire  has  used  nearly  the  same  words  : — 

Presque  toute  la  vie  humaine  roule  sur  des  probabilites.     Tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas 
d6montr6  aux  yeux,  ou  reconnu  pour  vrai  par  les  parties  gvidemment  inteiess&s 
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a  le  nier,  n'est  tout  au  plus  que  probable.  .  .  .  L'incertitude  etatit  presque  toujours 
le  partage  de  1'homme,  vous  vous  de'termineriez  tres-rarement,  si  vous  attendiez  une 
demonstration.  Oependant  il  faut  prendre  un  parti:  et  il  ne  faut  pas  le  prendre 
an  hasard.  II  est  done  ne"cessaire  a  notre  nature  faible,  aveugle,  toujours  sujette 
a  1'erreur,  d'etudier  les  probability's  avec  autant  de  soin,  que  nous  apprenons 
I'arithme'tique  et  la  ge"ome"trie. 

Voltaire  wrote  this  passage  in  an  Essay,  not  on  religion,  but  on 
judicial  inquiries :  *  and  the  statement  of  principle  which  it  pro- 
pounds is  perhaps  on  that  account  even  the  more  valuable. 

If  we  consider  subjectively  the  reasons,  upon  which  our  judgments 
rest,  and  the  motives  of  our  practical  intention's,  it  may  in  strictness 
be  said  that  absolutely  in  no  case  have  we  more  than  probable  evi- 
dence to  proceed  upon ;  since  there  is  always  room  for  the  entrance  of 
error  in  that  last  operation  of  the  percipient  faculties  of  men,  by  which 
the  objective  becomes  subjective ;  an  operation  antecedent,  of  neces- 
sity, not  only  to  action  or  decision  upon  acting,  but  to  the  stage  at 
which  the  perception  becomes  what  is  sometimes  called  a  '  state  of 
consciousness.' 2 

But,  setting  aside  this  consideration,  and  speaking  only  of  what  is 
objectively  presented  as  it  is  in  itself,  a  very  small  portion  indeed  of 
the  subject-matter  of  practice  is  or  can  be  of  a  demonstrative,  or 
necessary,  character.  Moral  action  is  conversant  almost  wholly  with 
probable  evidence.  So  that  a  right  understanding  of  the  proper 
modes  of  dealing  with  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  ethical  studies. 
Without  this,  it  must  either  be  dry  and  barren  dogmatism,  or  else  a 
mass  of  floating  quicksands.  Duty  may  indeed  be  done,  without 
having  been  studied  in  the  abstract ;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  studied,  it 
must  be  studied  under  its  true  laws  and  conditions  as  a  science. 
Now,  probability  is  the  nearly  universal  form  or  condition,  under 
which  these  laws  are  applied :  and  therefore  a  sound  view  of  it  is  not 
indeed  ethical  knowledge  itself,  but  is  the  organon,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  to  be  rightly  handled.  He  who  by  his  writings  both 
teaches  and  inures  men  to  the  methods  of  handling  probable  or  im- 
perfect evidence,  gives  them  exercise,  and  by  exercise  strength,  in 
the  most  important  of  all  those  rules  of  daily  life  which  are  connected 
with  the  intellectual  habits. 

Different  forms  of  error  concerning  probable  evidence  have  produced 
in  some  cases  moral  laxity,  in  others  scrupulosity,  in  others  unbelief.* 

To  begin  with  the  last  named  of  these.  It  is  a  common  form  of 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  imperfect  evidence  cannot  be  the  foundation 
of  an  obligation  to  religious  belief,  inasmuch  as  belief,  although  in 
its  infancy  it  may  fall  short  of  intellectual  conviction,  tends  towards 
that  character  in  its  growth  and  attains  it  when  mature.  Sometimes, 

1  'Essai  sur  les  probabilites  en  fait  de  Justice.' — -Works  (4to,  Geneva  1777),  vol. 
xxvi.  p.  457. 

•  Nineteenth  Century,  supra,  pp.  606-7. 
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indeed,  it  is  assumed  by  the  controversialist,  that  belief,  if  genuine, 
is  essentially  absolute.  And  it  is  taken  to  be  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  human  mind  that  proofs  which  do  not  exclude  doubt  should  be 
held  to  warrant  a  persuasion  which  does  or  may  exclude  it.  Indeed, 
the  celebrated  argument  of  Hume,  against  the  credibility  of  the 
miracles,  involved  the  latent  assumption  that  we  have  a  right  to  claim 
demonstrative  evidence  for  every  proposition  which  demands  our  assent. 
From  this  assumption  it  proceeds  to  deny  a  demonstrative  character  to 
any  proofs,  except  those  supplied  by  our  own  experience.  And  the 
answer,  which  Paley  has  made  to  it,  rests  upon  the  proposition  that 
the  testimony  adduced  is  such  as,  according  to  the  common  judgment 
and  practice  of  men,  it  is  rational  to  believe,  while  he  passes  by  without 
notice  the  question  of  its  title  to  the  rank  of  speculative  certainty. 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  danger  of  scrupulosity.  This  has  perhaps 
been  less  conspicuous  in  philosophical  systems,  than  in  its  effect  on 
the  practical  conduct  of  life  by  individuals.  There  are  persons, 
certainly  not  among  the  well-trained  and  well-informed,  who  would 
attach  a  suspicion  of  dishonesty  to  any  doctrine,  which  should  give  a 
warrant  to  acts  of  moral  choice  upon  evidence  admitted  to  be  less 
than  certain.  Their  disposition  is  deserving  of  respect,  when  it  takes 
its  rise  from  that  simple  unsuspecting  confidence  in  the  strength  and 
clearness  of  truth,  which  habitual  obedience  engenders.  It  is  less  so 
when  we  see  in  it  a  timidity  of  mind,  which  shrinks  from  measuring 
the  whole  extent  of  the  charge  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  lay  upon 
us  as  moral  agents,  and  will  not  tread,  even  in  the  path  of  duty,  upon 
any  ground  that  yields  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  foot.  The  desire 
for  certainty,  in  this  form,  enervates  and  unmans  the  character. 
Persons  so  affected  can  scarcely  either  search  for  duties  to  be  done,  or 
accept  them  when  offered,  and  almost  forced  upon  their  notice.  As  a 
speculative  system,  this  tendency  has  appeared  among  some  casuists  of 
the  Church  of  Eome,  and  has  been  condemned  by  Pope  Innocent  XT. 

The  position  of  many  among  her  divines  with  reference  to  the 
danger  of  moral  laxity  opens  much  graver  questions.  The  Provincial 
Letters  of  Pascal  gave  an  universal  notoriety  to  the  doctrine  of  Proba- 
bilism.  Setting  apart  the  extremes  to  which  it  has  been  carried  by 
individuals,  we  may  safely  take  the  representation  of  it,  as  it  is  supplied 
in  a  Manual  published  for  the  use  of  the  French  clergy  of  the  present 
day.  According  to  this  work,  it  is  allowable,  in  matters  of  moral 
conduct,  that  if  of  two  opposite  opinions,  each  one  be  sustained  not 
by  a  slight  but  a  solid  probability,  and  if  the  probability  of  the  one 
be  admittedly  more  solid  than  that  of  the  other,  we  may  follow  our 
natural  liberty  of  choice  by  acting  upon  the  less  probable.  This 
doctrine,  we  are  informed,  had  been  taught,  before  1667,  by  159 
authors  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  by  multitudes  since  that  date. 
It  appears  to  stand  in  the  most  formal  contradiction  to  the  sentiments 
of  Bishop  Butler,  who  lays  it  down  without  hesitation  that  the  lowest 
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presumption,  if  not  neutralised  by  a  similar  presumption  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  smallest  real  and  clear  excess  of  presumption 
on  the  one  side  over  the  presumptions  on  the  other  side,  determines 
the  reason  in  matters  of  speculation,  and  absolutely  binds  conduct  in 
matter  of  practice. 

Such  being  the  scope  of  the  subject,  and  such  the  dangers  to 
which  it  stands  related,  let  us  now  proceed  to  its  examination. 

First  we  have  to  inquire,  what  is  probability  ?  Probability  may 
be  predicated  whenever,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  a  particular 
proposition  be  true,  the  affirmative  chances  predominate  over  the  nega- 
tive, yet  not  so  as  (virtually)  to  exclude  doubt.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
improbability  may  be  predicated,  whenever  the  negative  chances  pre- 
dominate over  the  affirmative,  but  subject  to  the  same  reservation  that 
doubt  be  not  precluded.  For,  if  doubt  be  precluded,  then  certainty, 
affirmatively  or  negatively,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  be  predicated. 
In  mathematical  language,  certainty,  affirmative  or  negative,  is  the 
limit  of  probability  on-  the  one  side,  and  of  improbability  on  the 
other,  as  the  circle  is  of  the  ellipse.3 

But  the  sphere  of  probability,  according  to  Bishop  Butler,  in- 
cludes not  only  truths  but  events,  past  and  future  :  and  it  likewise 
comprehends  questions  of  conduct,  which  may  be  said  to  form  a  class 
apart,  both  from  truths  and  from  events  :  whereas  the  definition  here 
given  turns  simply  upon  the  preponderance  of  chances  for  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  a  proposition.  How  shall  we  broaden  that  definition  ? 

3  The  relations  of  probabilities  among  themselves  maybe  most  clearly  expressed 
by  mathematical  symbols.  Let  a  represent  the  affirmative  side  of  the  proposition 
to  be  tried,  b  the  negative,  and  let  the  evidence  be  exactly  balanced  between  them. 
Then 

7.     .         1      •     1  •    ^  1 

a  .  l  ::  i  :  1,  .  .,  =1. 
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Let  the  evidence  so  preponderate  on  the  affirmative  side  that  out  of  one  hundred 
and  one  cases  presenting  the  same  phenomena,  in  one  hundred  it  would  be  true. 
Thus  the  expression  is 

«:&::  100  : 


Again,  let  the  evidence  be  such  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  one  cases  presenting 
similar  phenomena,  in  one  hundred  the  proposition  would  turn  out  to  be  false  :  then 
the  expression  becomes 

":i::I:100'-'-I-4- 

And  it  is  clear  that  — 

1.  When  the  second  side  of  this  equation  consists  of  an  integer  or  an  improper 
fraction,  the  proposition  is  probable. 

2.  As  the  numerator  becomes  indefinitely  great  it  represents  probability  ap- 
proaching towards  certainty.    This  it  never  can  adequately  express  :  but  no  fixed 
limit  can  be  placed  upon  the  advances  which  may  be  made  towards  it. 

3.  When  the  second  side  of  this  equation  consists  of  a  proper  fraction,  the  propo- 
sition is  improbable. 

i.  As  the  denominator  becomes  indefinitely  great,  it  represents  improbability 
approaching  towards  negative  certainty,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  perhaps  improperly, 
called,  impossibility. 
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The  answer  is  that  truths,  events  past  and  future,  and  questions 
of  conduct,  may  all  be  accurately  reduced  into  the  form  of  proposi- 
tions true  or  false,  by  the  use  of  their  respective  symbols :  for  the 
first,  the  symbol  is ;  for  the  second,  has  been  or  will  be ;  and  for  the 
third,  ought  to  be.  In  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  every  conceivable 
proposition  can  be  tried  in  respect  to  its  probability. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  observe  upon  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of 
the  term  probable.  It  has  been  defined  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
opposed  to  the  term  improbable ;  but,  in  a  discussion  on  the  character 
of  probable  evidence,  probable  and  improbable  propositions  are  alike 
included.  When,  for  this  purpose,  we  are  asked  what  does  probability 
designate  ?  the  answer  is,  that  which  may  or  may  not  be.  We  have 
no  word  exclusively  appropriated  to  this  use.  In  the  Greek,  Aristotle 
conveniently  designates  it  TO  £vBe%6fj,svov  aX\cos  %eiv,  as  opposed  to 
TO  a^vvarov  a\\ws  s^siv.  Sometimes  this  is  called  contingent,  as 
distinguished  from  necessary,  matter ;  and  safely  so  called,  if  it  be 
always  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  propositions,  with 
certain  instruments  supplied  by  human  language,  and  adapted  to  .our 
thoughts,  but  not  with  things  as  they  are  in  themselves  ;  that  the 
same  thing  may  be  subjectively  contingent  and  objectively  certain, 
as,  for  example,  the  question  whether  such  a  person  as  Homer  has 
existed :  which  to  us  is  a  subject  of  probable  inquiry,  but  in  itself  is 
manifestly  of  necessary  matter,  whether  the  proposition  be  true  or  false. 
So,  again,  in  speaking  of  future  events,  to  call  them  contingent  in 
any  sense  except  with  regard  to  the  propositions  in  which  we  discuss 
them,  is  no  less  an  error ;  because,  whether  upon  the  Christian  or 
the  necessitarian  hypothesis,  future  events  are  manifestly  certain  and 
not  contingent ;  it  remaining  as  a  separate  question  whether  they 
are  so  fixed  by  necessity  or  as  the  offspring  of  free  volition.  It  may 
be  enough,  then,  for  the  present  to  observe  that  the  *  probable  evi- 
dence '  of  Bishop  Butler  reaches  over  the  whole  sphere,  of  which  it  is 
common  to  speak  as  that  of  contingent  matter ;  and  that  the  element 
of  uncertainty  involved  in  the  phrase  concerns  not  the  things  them- 
selves that  are  in  question,  but  only  the  imperfection  of  the  present 
means  of  conveying  them  to  us.  To  the  view  of  the  Most  High 
God,  who  knows  all  things,  there  is  no  probability  and  no  contin- 
gency, but  '  all  things  are  naked  and  open  unto  the  eyes  of  Him,  with 
whom  we  have  to  do.' 

In  His  case,  and  in  every  case  of  knowledge  properly  and  strictly 
so  called,  the  existence  of  the  thing  known  is  perceived  without  the 
intervention  of  any  medium  of  proof.  But  evidence  is,  according  to 
our  use  of  the  term,  essentially  intermediate  ;  something  apart  both 
from  the  percipient  and  the  thing  perceived,  and  serving  to  substan- 
tiate to  the  former,  in  one  degree  or  another,  the  existence  of  the 
latter.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  meaning  those 
impressions  upon  our  bodily  organs  which  are  made  by  objects  visible, 
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audible,  and  the  like.  These  respectively  make,  as  it  were,  their 
assertions  to  us ;  which  we  cross-examine  by  reflection,  and  by  compa- 
rison of  the  several  testimonies  affecting  the  same  object.  And,  with 
regard  to  things  incorporeal,  in  the  sphere  of  the  probable,  it  seems 
that,  in  like  manner,  the  impressions  they  produce  upon  our  mental 
faculties,  acting  without  the  agency  of  sense,  are  also  strictly  in  the 
nature  of  evidence,  of  presumption  more  or  less  near  to  demonstration, 
concerning  the  reality  of  what  they  represent,  but  subject  to  a  similar 
process  of  verification  and  correction. 

The  whole  notion,  therefore,  of  evidence  seems  to  belong  essen- 
tially to  a  being  of  limited  powers.  For  no  evidence  can  prove  any- 
thing except  what  exists,  and  all  that  exists  may  be  the  object  of 
direct  perception.  The  necessity  of  reaching  our  end  through  the 
circuitous  process  implies  our  want  of  power  to  go  straight  to  the 
mark. 

And  it  further  appears  that  the  same  idea  implies  not  only  the 
limitation  of  range  in  the  powers  of  the  being  who  makes  use  of 
evidence,  but  likewise  their  imperfection  even  in  the  processes  which 
they  are  competent  to  perform.  The  assurance  possessed  by  such  a 
being  cannot  be  of  the  highest  order,  which  the  laws  of  the  spiritual 
creation,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  would  admit.  However 
truly  it  may  be  adequate,  and  even  abundant,  to  sustain  his  mind  in 
any  particular  conviction,  it  must  be  inferior  to  science  in  its  proper 
signification,  that  of  simple  or  absolute  knowledge,  which  is  the 
certain  and  exact,  and  also  conscious  coincidence  of  the  intuitive 
faculty  with  its  proper  object.  For  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
any  accumulation  of  proofs,  each  in  itself  short  of  demonstration,  and 
therefore  including  materials  of  unequal  degrees  of  solidity,  should, 
when  put  together,  form  a  whole  absolutely  and  entirely  equivalent 
to  the  single  homogeneous  act  of  pure  knowledge. 

The  same  conclusion,  that  imperfection  pervades  all  our  mental 
processes,  at  which  we  have  arrived  by  a  consideration  of  their  nature, 
we  may  also  draw  from  the  nature  of  the  faculties  by  which  they  are 
conducted.  For  there  is  no  one  faculty  of  any  living  man  of  which, 
speaking  in  the  sense  of  pure  and  rigid  abstraction,  we  are  entitled 
to  say  that  it  is  infallible  in  any  one  of  its  acts.  And  no  combina- 
tion of  fallibles  can,  speaking  always  in  the  same  ^strictness,  make 
up  an  infallible ;  however  by  their  independent]' coincidence  they  may 
approximate  towards  it,  and  may  produce  a  result  which  is  for  us 
indistinguishable  from,  and  practically,  therefore,  equivalent  to,  it. 

Certainly  that,  which  is  fallible,  does  not  thereforejalways  err.  It 
may,  in  any  given  case,  perform  its  duty  perfectly/and  as  though  it  were 
infallible.  The  fallibility  of  our  faculties  therefore  may  not  prevent 
our  having  knowledge  that  in  itself  is  absolute.  But  it  prevents  our 
separating  what  may  be  had  with  such  knowledge  from  what 'we  grasp 
with  a  hold  less  firm.  In  any  survey,  or  classification,  of  what  we 
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have  perceived  or  concluded,  since  the  faculty  which  discriminates  is 
fallible,  the  reservations,  which  its  imperfection  requires,  must  attach 
to  the  results  we  attain  by  it.  So  that,  although  we  might  have 
this  knowledge,  if  we  consider  knowledge  simply  as  the  exact  coin- 
cidence of  the  percipient  faculty  with  its  proper  object,  we  could  not 
make  ourselves  conscious  of  the  real  rank  of  that  knowledge  in  a 
given  case ;  we  could  not  know  what  things  they  are  that  we  thus 
know,  nor  consequently  could  we  argue  from  them  as  known. 

Since,  then,  nothing  can  be  known  except  what  exists,  nor  known 
otherwise  than  in  the  exact  manner  in  which  it  exists,  knowledge, 
in  its  scientific  sense,  can  only  be  predicated — first,  of  perceptions 
which  are  absolutely  and  exactly  true,  and  secondly,  by  a  mind  which 
in  the  same  sense  knows  them  to  be  absolutely  and  exactly  true.  It 
seems  to  follow,  that  it  is  only  by  a  license  of  speech  that  the  term 
knowledge  can  be  predicated  by  us  as  to  any  of  our  perceptions.  As- 
suming that  our  faculties,  acting  faithfully,  are  capable  in  certain  cases 
of  conveying  to  us  scientific  knowledge,  still  no  part  of  what  is  so  con- 
veyed can  stand  in  review  before  our  consciousness  with  the  certain 
indefectible  marks  of  what  it  is.  And  since  there  is  no  one  of  them, 
with  regard  to  which  it  is  abstractedly  impossible  that  the  thing  it 
represents  should  be  otherwise  than  as  it  is  represented,  we  cannot, 
except  by  such  license  of  speech  as  aforesaid,  categorically  predicate 
of  any  one  of  them  that  precise  correspondence  of  the  percipient 
faculty,  with  the  thing  perceived,  which  constitutes  knowledge  pure 
and  simple. 

It  is  desirable  that  we  should  fully  realise  this  truth,  in  order  that 
we  may  appreciate  the  breadth  and  solidity  of  the  ground  on  which 
Bishop  Butler  has  founded  his  doctrine  of  probable  evidence.  We 
ought  to  perceive  that,  observing  his  characteristic  caution,  he  has 
kept  within  limits  narrower  than  the  ground  which  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  viewed  through  a  medium  purely  abstract,  would  have 
allowed  him  to  occupy.  His  habit  was  to  encamp  near  to  the  region  of 
practice  in  all  his  philosophical  inquiries ;  to  appease,  and  thus  to 
reclaim,  the  contemptuous  infidelity  of  his  age.  A  rigid  statement 
of  the  whole  case  concerning  our  knowledge  would  probably  have 
startled  those  whom  he  sought  to  attract,  and  have  given  them  a 
pretext  for  retreating,  at  the  very  threshold,  from  the  inquiry  to 
which  he  invited  them.  Considerations  of  this  kind  are,  indeed, 
applicable  very  generally  to  the  form,  in  which  Bishop  Butler  has 
propounded  his  profound  truths  for  popular  acceptation.  But  it  is 
manifest  that,  if  he  even  understated  the  case  with  regard  to  pro- 
bable evidence,  his  argument  is  corroborated  by  taking  into  view  all 
that  residue  of  it,  which  he  did  not  directly  put  into  requisition.  He 
was  engaged  in  an  endeavour  to  show  to  those,  who  demanded  an 
absolute  certainty  in  the  proofs  of  religion,  that  this  demand  was  un- 
reasonable ;  and  the  method  he  pursued  in  this  demonstration  was,  to 
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point  out  to  them,  how  much  of  their  own  daily  conduct  was  palpably 
and  rightly  founded  upon  evidence  less  than  certain.  The  unreason- 
ableness of  such  a  demand  becomes  still  more  glaring  in  the  eyes  of 
persons  not  under  adverse  prepossession,  when  we  find  by  reflection 
that  no  one  of  our  convictions,  or  perceptions,  can  in  strictness  be 
declared  to  possess  the  character  of  scientific  knowledge.  Because,  if 
such  be  the  case,  we  cannot  rebut  this  consequence  :  that,  even  if  a 
demonstration  intrinsically  perfect  were  presented  to  us,  the  possi- 
bility of  error  would  still  exist  in  the  one  link  remaining ;  namely, 
that  subjective  process  of  our  faculties  by  which  it  has  to  be  appro- 
priated. This  (so  to  speak)  primordial  element  of  uncertainty  never 
could  be  eliminated,  except  by  the  gift  of  inerrability  to  the  individual 
mind.  But  such  a  gift  would  amount  to  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  laws  of  our  nature.  And  again,  such  a  change  would  obviously 
dislocate  the  entire  conditions  of  the  inquiry  before  us,  which  appears 
to  turn  upon  the  credibility  of  revealed  religion  as  it  is  illustrated  by 
its  suitableness  to — what  ?  not  to  an  imaginable  and  unrealised,  but 
to  the  actual,  experienced  condition  of  things. 

To  the  conclusion  that  scientific  knowledge  can  never  be  consciously 
entertained  by  the  individual  mind,  it  is  no  answer,  nor  any  valid 
objection,  to  urge  that  such  a  doctrine  unsettles  the  only  secure 
foundation  on  which  we  can  build,  destroys  mental  repose,  and 
threatens  confusion.  For,  even  if  a  great  and  grievous  fault  in  the 
condition  of  the  world  were  thus  to  be  exposed,  we  are  not  con- 
cerned here  with  the  question  whether  our  state  is  one  of  abstract 
excellence,  but  simply  with  the  facts  of  it  such  as  they  are.  We 
cannot  enter  into  the  question  whether  it  is  abstractedly  best  that 
our  faculties  should  be  liable  to  error.  That  is  one  of  the  original 
conditions,  under  which  we  live.  No  objection  can  be  drawn  from  it 
to  an  argument  in  favour  of  revelation,  unless  it  can  be  shown  either, 
first,  that,  on  account  of  liability  to  error,  they  become  practically 
useless  for  the  business  of  inquiring,  or  else,  secondly,  that  the  mate- 
rials to  be  examined  in  the  case  of  Eevelation  are  not  so  fairly  cog- 
nisable by  them  as  the  materials  of  other  examinations,  which,  by  the 
common  judgment  and  practice  of  mankind,  they  are  found  to  be 
competent  to  conduct  and  determine. 

But  the  state  of  things  around  us  amply  shows  that  this  want  of 
scientific  certainty  is  in  point  of  fact  no  reproach  to  our  condition,  no 
practical  defect  in  it.  Rather  it  is  a  law,  which  associates  harmoni- 
ously with  the  remainder  of  its  laws.  The  nature  of  our  intelligence, 
it  is  evident,  makes  no  demand  for  such  assurance ;  because  we  are 
not  capable  of  receiving  it.  Nay,  we  cannot  so  much  as  arrive  at  the 
notion  of  it,  without  an  effort  of  abstraction.  Our  moral  condition 
appears  still  less  to  crave  anything  of  the  kind.  If  we  allow  that 
sin  is  in  the  world  (no  matter,  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument,  how 
it  came  there),  and  that  we  are  placed  under  the  dominion  of  a  moral 
VOL.  V.— No.  27.  3  0 
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Governor  who  seeks  by  discipline  to  improve  His  creatures,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  give  reasons  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  intellectual 
inerrability  is  not  suited  to  such  a  state.  One  such  reason  we  may 
find  in  the  recollection  that  the  moral  training  of  an  inferior  by  a 
superior  either  essentially  involves,  or  at  the  least  suitably  admits  of, 
the  element  of  trust.  Now  the  region  of  probable  evidence  is  that 
which  gives  to  such  an  element  the  freest  scope ;  because  trust  in 
another  serves  to  supply,  within  due  limits,  the  shortcomings  of 
direct  argumentative  proof;  and  when  such  proof  is  ample,  but  at 
the  same  time  deals  with  materials  which  we  are  not  morally  ad- 
vanced enough  to  appreciate,  trust  (as  in  the  case  of  a  child  before 
its  parents)  fulfils  for  us  a  function,  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
discharged  at  all.  I  must  not,  however,  attempt  to  discuss,  at  any  rate 
on  the  present  occasion,  the  subject,  a  wide  and  deep  subject,  of  the 
shares,  and  mutual  relations,  of  intellectual  and  moral  forces  in  the 
work  of  attaining  truth. 

Passing  on,  then,  from  the  subject  of  scientific  certainty,  let  us 
observe  that  the  region  next  below  this,  to  which  all  the  propositions 
entertained  in  the  human  mind  belong,  is  divided  principally  into 
two  parts.  The  higher  of  these  is  that  of  what  is  commonly  called 
necessary  matter :  and  certainty  would,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  be  pre- 
dicated of  all  that  lies  within  its  range.  That  is  to  say,  certainty 
with  a  relation  to  our  nature  :  a  certainty  subjectively  not  defective  :  a 
certainty  which  fixes  our  perceptions,  conclusions,  or  convictions,  in 
such  a  frame  as  to  render  them  immovable  :  a  certainty  not  merely 
which  is  unattended  with  doubt,  but  which  excludes  doubt,  which 
leaves  no  available  room  for  its  being  speculatively  entertained,  which 
makes  it  on  the  whole  irrational.  With  this  certainty  we  hold  that 
bodies  fall  by  the  force  of  gravity ;  that  air  is  rarefied  at  great 
altitudes ;  that  the  limit  of  human  age  established  by  all  modern 
experience  is  not  very  greatly  beyond  a  century ;  that  the  filial  rela- 
tion entails  a  duty  of  obedience.  The  certainty  repudiated  in  the 
antecedent  argument  is  only  that  of  the  Stoical  '  perception.'  In  the 
words  of  the  Academical  philosophy,  '  Nihil  est  enim  aliud,  quamobrem 
nihil  perdpi  mihi  posse  videatur,  nisi  quod  percipiendi  vis  ita  de- 
finitur  a  Stoicis,  ut  negent  quidquam  posse  percipi,  nisi  tale  verum, 
quale  falsum  esse  non  possit.' 4  But  certainty  of  an  order  so  high,  as 
to  make  doubt  plainly  irrational,  applies  to  various  classes  of  our 
ideas. 

This  is  the  region  of  the  eTria-TijTov  of  Aristotle,5  and  the  faculties 
employed  in  it  are  chiefly,  according  to  him,  vovs 6  for  principles, 
sTTiffr^nt]  for  inferences  from  them.  It  has  been  defined  as  the  region 
of  the  Vemunft  in  the  modern  German  philosophy,  as  the  Eeason 
by  Coleridge.  It  seems  to  be  largely  recognised  by  the  most  famous 

*  Cic.  De  Fin.  v.  26.  •  Eth.  Nicom.  vi.  3,  2.  •  Ibid.  vi.  6,  2. 
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schools  of  the  ancients.  It  contains  both  simple  ideas,  and  demon- 
strations from  them.  It  embraces  moral,  as  well  as  other  metaphysical, 
entities.  It  had  no  place  in  the  philosophy  of  Locke.  As  regards 
the  distinction  of  faculty  between  Eeason  and  Understanding,  Vernunft 
and  Verstand,  I  am  not  inculcating  an  opinion  of  my  own,  but  simply 
stating  one  which  is  widely  current. 

The  lower  department  is  that  in  which  doubt  has  its  proper  place, 
and  in  which  the  work  of  the  understanding  is  to  compare  and  to 
distinguish ;  to  elicit  approximations  to  unity  from  a  multitude  of 
particulars,  and  to  certainty  from  a  combination  and  equipoise  of 
presumptions.  It  is  taken  to  be  the  province  of  all  those  faculties, 
or  habits,  of  which  Aristotle  treats  under  the  several  designations 
of  <ppovr)<ris,  Ta%j>77,  svj3ov\ia>9  avvsa'is.,  ^I/OJ/LW;,  and  others ; r  of  the 
Verstand  of  the  Germans,  of  the  Understanding  according  to  Cole- 
ridge. It  embraces  multitudes  of  questions  of  speculation,  and 
almost  all  questions  of  practice.  Of  speculation :  as,  for  example, 
what  are  the  due  definitions  of  cases  in  which  verbal  untruth  may  be 
a  duty,  or  in  which  it  is  right  to  appropriate  a  neighbour's  goods. 
Of  practice,  because  every  question  of  practice  is  embedded  in  de- 
tails :  if,  for  example,  we  admit  that  it  is  right  to  give  alms,  we  have 
to  decide  whether  the  object  is  good,  and  whether  we  can  afford  the 
sum.  Because,  even  where  the  principles  are  ever  so  absolute,  simple, 
and  unconditioned,  they  can  rarely  be  followed  to  conclusions,  either 
in  theory  or  practice,  without  taking  into  view  many  particulars,  with 
various  natures,  and  various  degrees,  of  evidence.  This  is  the  region 
of  probable  evidence. 

The  highest  works  achieved  in  it  are  those,  in  which  the  com- 
binations it  requires  are  so  rapid  and  so  perfect,  that  they  are  seen, 
like  a  wheel  in  very  rapid  revolution,  as  undivided  wholes,  not  as 
assemblages  of  parts ;  in  a  word  that  they  resemble  the  objects  of 
intuition.  Towards  this,  at  the  one  end  of  the  scale,  there  may  be 
indefinite  approximation:  and  below  these,  there  are  innumerable 
descending  degrees  of  evidence,  down  to  that  in  which  the  presump- 
tion of  truth  in  any  given  proposition  is  so  faint  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  is  manifest  that  the  province  of 
probable  evidence,  thus  marked  off,  is  a  very  wide  one.  But,  in  fact, 
it  is  still  wider  than  it  appears  to  be.  For  many  truths,  which  are 
the  objects  of  intuition  to  a  well-cultivated  mind  of  extended  scope, 
are  by  no  means  such  to  one  of  an  inferior  order,  or  of  a  less  advanced 
discipline.  By  such,  they  can  only  be  reached  through  circuitous 
processes  of  a  discursive  nature,  if  at  all.  In  point  of  fact  there 
appear  to  be  many,  who  have  scarcely  any  clear  intuitions,  any  per- 
ceptions of  truths  as  absolute,  self-dependent,  and  unchanging. 
If  so,  then  not  only  all  the  detailed  or  concrete  questions  of  life  and 
7  Etk.  Nicom.  b.  vi.  4,  5,  9,  10, 11. 
So  2 
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practice,  to  which  the  idea  of  duty  is  immediately  applicable,  for 
all  minds,  but  likewise  the  entire  operations  of  some  minds,  are 
situated  in  the  region  of  probable  evidence. 

The  tastes  of  many,  and  the  understandings  of  some,  will  suggest 
that  this  qualified  mode  of  statement  is  disparaging  to  the  dignity 
of  conclusions  belonging  to  religion  and  to  duty.  But  let  not  the 
suggestion  be  hastily  entertained.  It  is  in  this  field  that  moral 
elements  most  largely  enter  into  the  reasonings  of  men,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  their  legitimate  place  in  such  reasonings  has  already  been 
waived.  For  the  present  let  it  suffice  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  strength  of  working,  as  distinguished  from  abstract, 
certainty,  to  which  probable  evidence  may  not  lead  us  along  its  gently 
ascending  paths. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of  knowledge  of  which  we  are  in- 
capable :  namely,  that  which  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  an 
exactly  corresponding  object. 

There  is  a  kind  of  knowledge,  less  properly  so  called,  which  makes 
doubt  irrational,  and  which  may  often  be  predicated  in  a  particular 
case,  whether  it  be  by  an  act  of  intuition,  or  by  a  process  of  demon- 
stration. 

There  is,  thirdly,  a  kind  of  mental  assent,  to  which  also  in  common 
speech,  but  yet  less  properly,  the  name  of  knowledge  is  frequently 
applied.  It  is  generically  inferior  to  knowledge,  but  approaches  and 
even  touches  it  at  points  where  the  evidence  on  whicn  it  rests  is  in 
its  highest  degrees  of  force :  descending  below  this  to  that  point  of 
the  scale  at  which  positive  and  negative  presumptions  are  of  equal 
weight  and  the  mind  is  neutral.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the  very 
fame  subject-matter  which  at  one  time  lies,  for  a  particular  person, 
in  the  lower  of  these  regions,  may  at  another  time  reside  in  the 
higher. 

The  mode  in  which  the  understanding  performs  its  work  is  by 
bringing  together  things  that  are  like,  and  by  separating  things  that 
are  unlike.  To  this  belong  its  various  processes  of  induction  and 
discourse,  of  abstraction  and  generalisation,  and  the  rest.  There- 
fore Bishop  Butler  teaches  that  the  chief  element  of  probability  is 
that  which  is  expressed  '  in  the  word  likely,  i.e.  like  some  truth  or 
true  event.' 

The  form  of  assent,  which  belongs  to  the  result  of  these  processes, 
may  properly  be  termed  belief.  It  is  bounded,  so  to  speak,  by  know- 
ledge on  the  one  hand  where  it  becomes  not  only  plenary,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude doubt,  but  absolute  and  self-dependent,  so  as  not  to  rest  upon  any 
support  extrinsic  to  the  object.  It  is  similarly  bounded  on  the  other 
side  by  mere  opinion  ;  where  the  matter  is  very  disputable,  the  pre- 
sumptions faint  and  few,  or  the  impression  received  by  a  slight 
process  and  (as  it  were)  at  haphazard,  without  an  examination  pro- 
portioned to  the  nature  of  the  object  and  of  the  faculties  concerned.  Of 
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course  no  reference  is  here  made  to  the  case  in  which,  by  a  modest  or 
lax  form  of  common  speech,  opinion  is  used  as  synonymous  with  judg- 
ment. Opinion,  as  it  has  now  been  introduced,  corresponds  with  the 
£o£a  of  the  Greeks  :  and  approaches  to  the  signification  in  which  it 
is  used  by  St.  Augustine,  who,  after  commending  those  who  know, 
and  those  who  rightly  inquire,  proceeds  to  say  '  tria  sunt  alia  homi- 
num  genera,  profecto  improbanda  ac  detestanda.  Unum  est  opi- 
nantium ;  id  est  eorum,  qui  se  arbitrantur  scire  quod  nesciunt.' 8 

It  may  indeed,  or  may  not,  be  convenient  to  attach  9  the  name  of 
belief  to  such  judgments  as  are  formed  where  some  living  or  moral 
agent,  and  his  qualities,  enter  into  the  medium  of  proof;  inasmuch 
as  in  such  cases  there  is  a  power  to  assume  false  appearances  which 
complicates  the  case :  and  inasmuch  as  the  process  must  be  double, 
first  to  establish  the  general  credibility  of  the  person,  then  to  receive 
his  particular  testimony.  This  seems,  however,  more  properly  to 
bear  the  name  of  faith,  with  which  belief  is  indeed  identical  in  the 
science  of  theology,  but  not  in  common  speech.  For  faith  involves 
the  element  of  trust,  which  essentially  requires  a  moral  agent  for  its 
object.  Apart  from  any  technical  sense  which  the  word  may  have 
acquired  in  theology,  and  more  at  large,  human  language  warrants 
and  requires  our  applying  the  name  of  belief  to  all  assent  which  is 
given  to  propositions  founded  upon  probable  evidence. 

If,  then,  it  be  allowable,  and  it  is  not  only  allowable  but  inevi- 
table, to  collect  the  laws  of  the  human  intelligence  by  the  observation 
of  its  processes,  which  in  fact  grows  to  be  an  induction  from  universal 
practice,  it  is  manifest  that  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  yield  assent 
to  propositions  having  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  evidence.  We 
agree  to  some  as  immediate,  and  (to  our  apprehensions)  necessary  : 
to  some  as  necessary  but  not  immediate  :  to  some  as  originally  neither 
necessary  nor  immediate,  but  as  presenting  subsequently  a  certainty 
and  solidity  not  distinguishable  from  that  which  appertains  to  the 
former  classes.  Again,  we  yield  our  assent  to  others  of  a  different 
class,  which  falls  into  sub-classes.  These  have  various  degrees  of 
likelihood  in  subject-matter  infinitely  diversified ;  some  of  them 
so  high  as  to  exclude  doubt,  some  admitting  yet  greatly  outweighing 
it  by  positive  evidence,  some  nearly  balanced  between  the  affirmative 
and  the  negative :  but  in  all  cases  with  a  preponderance  on  the 
former  side.  All  these  are  formed  to  attract  legitimate  assent, 
according  to  the  laws  of  our  intellectual  constitution ;  which  has 
universal  truth  for  its  object,  and  affirmation  and  rejection  for  its 
office.  With  other  processes,  such  as  assent  given  under  blind  pre- 
judice against  probability,  or  purely  arbitrary  conjecture,  or  the  quasi- 
truths  of  the  imagination,  we  have  in  this  place  nothing  to  do. 

The  doctrine,  that  we  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  our  nature  to 

8  S.  Aug.  De  Utilitate  Credendi,  c.  xi. 

•  With  Bishop  Pearson.     On  the  Creed,  Art.  I.  sect.  I. 
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follow  probable  truth,  rests  upon  the  most  secure  of  all  grounds  for 
practical  purposes,  if  indeed  the  consent  which  accepts  it  is  in  truth  so 
widely  spread  in  the  usual  doings  of  mankind,  that  it  may  well  be 
termed  universal.  The  very  circumstance  that  there  are  exceptions 
confirms  the  rule,  provided  it  may  be  maintained  that  the  exceptions 
are  of  a  certain  kind.  For  instance,  if  there  be  a  practice  invariably 
followed  by  those  who  are  known  to  be  wise  in  kindred  subject- 
matter,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  can  be  said  to  derive  any 
positive  confirmation  from  the  concurrent  course  of  those  who  are 
known  to  be  of  an  opposite  character.  Again,  if  there  be  an  universal 
agreement  concerning  any  proposition  among  those  who  have  no 
sinister  bias,  the  fact  that  others  who  are  known  to  have  such  a  bias 
differ  from  them  does  not  impair  their  authority,  but  even  appears 
rather  to  constitute  an  additional  evidence  of  its  being  in  the  right. 
Now  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  consent,  which  may  justly  be  said  to 
obtain  among  men  with  regard  to  the  following  of  probable  truth. 
For  every  one  acts  upon  affirmative  evidence,  however  inferior  to  cer- 
tainty, unless  he  be  either  extremely  deficient  in  common  understand- 
ing, or  so  biassed  the  other  way  by  his  desires  as  to  be  incapable  of  an 
upright  view  of  the  case  before  him.  Even  the  last-named  class  of 
excepted  instances  would  generally  take  the  form  rather  of  an  inability 
under  the  circumstances  to  perceive  the  evidence,  than  of  a  denial  of 
its  authority. 

But  the  doctrine  itself  appears  to  be  as  irrefragably  established  in 
theoretic  reasoning,  as  it  is  in  the  practice  of  mankind.  We  may, 
however,  distinguish  those  propositions  which  are  abstract,  from  such 
as  entail  any  direct  consequences  in  our  conduct.  With  regard  to 
the  former,  suspension  of  judgment  is  allowable  in  all  cases  where 
serious  doubt  appears  before  examination,  or  remains  after  it. 
Whether  Kome  was  built  753  years  before  our  Lord,  whether  King 
Charles  the  First  wrote  the  Eikon  Basilike,  whether  Caligula  made 
his  horse  a  Consul,  whether  St.  Paul  visited  Britain, — these  are 
questions  which  present  no  such  evidence  as  to  bind  our  judgment 
either  way,  and  any  decision  we  may  form  about  them  has  no  bearing 
on  our  conduct.  But  to  doubt  whether  the  empire  of  the  Caesars 
existed,  or  whether  King  Charles  was  beheaded,  or  perhaps  whether  he 
said  '  remember '  to  Bishop  Juxon  on  the  scaffold,  or  whether  Michael 
Angelo  painted  the  '  Last  Judgment '  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, — this, 
after  the  question  had  once  been  presented  fairly  to  our  minds, 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  our  intellectual  nature.  It  would 
be  in  any  case  a  folly,  and  it  would  even  be  a  sin  if  moral  elements 
were  involved  in  the  judgment,  for  instance  if  the  disbelief  arose 
from  a  spirit  of  opposition  and  self-reliance,  predisposing  us  unfavour- 
ably to  conclusions  that  others  have  established,  and  that  have  ob- 
tained general  acceptance. 

At  the  least,  I  say,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  of  our 
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intellectual  nature,  if  the  one  obligation  of  that  nature  is  to  recognise 
truth  wheresoever  it  is  fallen  in  with,  and  to  assent  to  it.     The  effect 
of  the  obligation  cannot  be  confined  to  cases  of  immediate  or  intui- 
tive knowledge.     For  in  the  first  place  this  would  be  to  cast  off  the 
chief  subject-matter  of  our  understanding  or  discursive  faculty.     If 
we  admit  the  current  definition  of  the  term,  it  would  even  be  to 
leave  all  that  organ,  in  which  the  mind  chiefly  energises,  without  an 
office,  and  therefore  without  a  lawful  place  in  our  nature.     But,  in 
the  second  place,  let  us  observe  how  the  denial  of  all  assent  to  pro- 
bable conclusions  will  comport  with  our  general  obligations.    A  great 
mass  of  facts  from  some  history  are  before  us.     There  may  be  error  here 
and  there  in  particulars,  but  their  general  truth  is  unquestioned ; 
and  upon  a  given  point,  taken  at  random,  the  chances  are  probably 
a  hundred  to  one  or  more  that  it  is  true.     Of  two  persons  with  a 
hundred  such  facts,  independent  of  one  another,  before  him,  one, 
acting  upon  the  ordinary  rule,  receives  them ;  and  he  has  the  truth 
in   ninety-nine  cases   conjoined  with   error  in  one :    the  other  has 
neither  the  one  error,  nor  the  ninety-nine  truths ;  his  understanding 
has  refused  its  work,  and  lost  its  reward  in  the  ninety- nine  cases,  for 
fear  of  the  failure  in  the  one.   And  further  we  are  to  remember  that  the 
error  in  the  one  is  material  only,  not  formal.     It  has  not  of  necessity 
any  poisonous  quality.     It  is  more  like  a  small  portion  of  simply 
innutritious  food  received  along  with  the  mass  of  what  is  wholesome. 
The  case  has  indeed  here  been  put  upon  the  hypothesis  of  very  high 
probability.    What  shall  we  say  to  propositions,  of  which  the  evidence 
is  less  certain  ?     The  answer  is,  that  no  line  can  be  drawn  in  abstract 
argument  between  them  :  that  the  obligation  which  attaches  to  the 
former  attaches  to  the  latter :  that  it  must  subsist,  so  long  as  there 
remains  any  preponderance  of  affirmative  evidence,  which  is  real,  and 
of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  be  appreciable  by  our  faculties.     But  at 
the  same  time,  although  this  be  true  in  the  cases  where  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  conclude  one  way  or.  the  other,  it  is  not  applicable  to 
the  multitude  of  cases  where  no  such  necessity  exists.     Sometimes  a 
total  suspension  of  judgment,  sometimes  a  provisional  assent,  con- 
sciously subject  to  future  correction  upon  enlarged  experience,  are 
the  remedies  offered  to  our  need,  and  very  extended  indeed  is  their 
scope  and  use  with  prudent  minds.    Of  course  it  remains  true  that  the 
understanding,  when  it  has  to  choose  the  objects  of  its  own  activity, 
may  justly  select  those  on  which  a  competent  certainty  is  attainable, 
instead  of  stimulating  a  frivolous  and  barren  curiosity  by  employing 
itself  on  matters  incapable  of  satisfactory  determination  by  such  meams 
as  are  ordinarily  at  our  command. 

Whether,  then,  we  look  to  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  the 
v\rj  provided  for  it  to  work  upon,  together  with  the  inference  arising 
from  the  combined  view  of  the  two  ;  or  whether  we  regard  the  actual 
results  as  realised  in  the  possession  of  truth ;  we  find  it  to  be  a 
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maxim  sustained  by  theory,  as  well  as  by  the  general  consent  and 
practice  of  men,  that  the  mind  is  not  to  be  debarred  from  assent  to  a 
proposition  with  which  it  may  have  cause  to  deal,  on  account  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  evidence  for  it  is  short  of  that  which  is  com- 
monly called  certain ;  and  that  to  act  upon  an  opposite  principle 
would  be  to  contravene  the  law  of  our  intellectual  nature. 

But  now  let  us  deal,  so  far  as  justly  belongs  to  the  purpose  of  this 
paper,  with  that  part  of  the  subject-matter  of  human  inquiry  where 
moral  ingredients  are  essentially  involved.  For  hitherto  we  have 
spoken  only  of  such  kind  of  obligation  as  may  attach  to  geometrical 
investigations,  in  which  usually  the  will  has  no  concern  either  one  way 
or  the  other. 

With  regard  to  moral  science  properly  so  styled,  whether  it  be 
conversant  with  principles,  when  it  is  called  ethical,  or  whether  it  be 
concerned  with  their  application  to  particulars,  when  it  becomes 
casuistry,  although  the  whole  of  it  is  practical,  as  it  aims  to  fix  the 
practical  judgments  and  the  conduct  of  all  men,  yet  obviously  the 
whole  cannot  be  said  to  be  practical  in  regard  to  each  individual. 
For  the  experience  of  one  person  will  only  raise  a  part,  perhaps  a 
very  small  part,  of  the  questions  which  it  involves.  So  far,  then,  as 
moral  inquiries  properly  belong  to  science  and  not  to  life,  they  are 
pursued  in  the  abstract,  and  they  are  subject  to  the  general  laws  of 
intellectual  inquiry  which  have  already  been  considered ;  only  with 
this  difference,  that  our  judgments  in  them  are  much  more  likely  to 
be  influenced  by  the  state  of  our  affections  and  the  tenor  of  our 
lives,  by  our  conformity  to,  or  alienation  from,  the  will  of  Grod,  than 
where  the  matter  of  the  propositions  themselves  had  no  relation  to 
human  conduct. 

But,  for  the  government  of  life,  all  men,  though  in  various 
degrees,  require  to  be  supplied  with  certain  practical  judgments.  For 
there  is  no  breathing  man,  to  whom  the  alternatives  of  right  and 
wrong  are  not  continually  present.  To  one  they  are  less,  perhaps 
infinitely  less,  complicated  than  to  another ;  but  they  pervade  the 
whole  tissue  of  every  human  life.  In  order  to  meet  these,  we  must 
be  supplied  with  certain  practical  judgments.  It  matters  not  that 
there  may  have  existed  particular  persons,  as  children,  for  instance, 
who  have  never  entertained  these  judgments  in  the  abstract  at  all ; 
nor  that  many  act  blindly,  and  at  haphazard,  which  is  simply  a  con- 
tempt of  duty  ;  nor  that  there  may  be  another  class,  into  whose  com- 
positions by  long  use  some  of  them  are  so  ingrained  that  they  operate 
•with  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  instinct.  Setting  these  aside,  it 
remains  true  of  all  persons  of  developed  understanding  that  there  are 
many  questions  bearing  on  practice,  with  regard  to  which,  in  order  to 
discharge  their  duty  rightly,  they  must  have  conclusions,  and  these 
not  necessarily  numerous  in  every  case,  but  in  every  case  of  essential 
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importance,  so  that  they  may  be  termed  '  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  or 
a  savour  of  death  unto  death.' 

Now  it  is  in  this  department  that  the  argument  for  the  obliga- 
tion to  follow  probable  evidence 'is  of  the  greatest  force  and  moment. 
It  has  been  seen,  how  that  obligation  may  be  qualified  or  suspended  in 
the  pursuit  of  abstract  truth;  so  much  so,  that  even  the  contraven- 
tion of  it  need  not  involve  a  breach  of  moral  duty.  But  the  case  is  very 
different  when  we  deal  with  those  portions  of  truth  that  supply  the 
conditions  of  conduct.  To  avoid  all  detail  which  may  dissipate 
the  force  of  the  main  considerations  is  material.  Let  it  therefore  be 
observed  that  there  is  one  proposition  in  which  the  whole  matter,  as 
it  is  relevant  to  human  duty,  may  be  summed  up :  that  all  our  works 
alike,  inward  and  outward,  great  and  small,  ought  to  be  done  in 
obedience  to  God.  Now  this  is  a  proposition  manifestly  tendered  to 
us  by  that  system  of  religion  which  is  called  Christianity,  and  which 
purports  to  be  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  will.  It  is  the  first  and 
great  commandment  of  the  Gospel,  that  we  shall  love  God  with  the 
whole  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength  ;10  and  whatsoever  we 
do,  we  are  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.11  And  as  every  act  is, 
ceteris  paribus,  determined,  and  is  at  the  very  least  in  all  cases 
qualified,  by  its  motive,  this  proposition  concerning  an  universal 
obedience  as  the  ground  and  rule  of  conduct,  is  of  all  propositions 
the  one  most  practical,  the  one  most  urgently  requiring  affirmation  or 
denial  according  as  the  evidence  may  be  in  favour  of  or  against  its  truth. 

We  seem,  then,  to  have  arrived  at  this  point :  the  evidences  of 
religion  relate  to  a  matter  not  speculative,  not  in  abstract  matter, 
which  we  may  examine  or  pass  by  according  to  our  leisure.  It  is 
either  true  or  false :  this  on  all  hands  will  be  admitted.  If  it  be 
false,  we  are  justified  in  repudiating  it,  so  soon  as  we  have  obtained 
proofs  of  its  falsity,  such  as  the  constitution  of  our  minds  entitles  us 
to  admit  in  that  behalf.  But  we  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  our  intel- 
lectual nature  not  to  treat  it  as  false  before  examination.  In  like 
manner,  by  the  laws  of  our  moral  nature,  which  oblige  us  to  adjust 
all  our  acts  according  to  our  sense  of  some  standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  we  are  not  less  stringently  bound  to  use  every  effort  in  coming 
to  a  conclusion  one  way  or  the  other  respecting  it :  inasmuch  as  it 
purports  to  supply  us  with  the  very  and  original  standard  to  which  that 
sense  is  to  be  referred,  through  a  sufficient  Revelation  of  the  will  of 
God,  both  in  its  detail,  and  especially  in  that  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned,  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  claim  to  unlimited  obedience, 
admitting  no  exception  and  no  qualification. 

The  maxim  that  Christianity  is  a  matter  not  abstract,  but  refer- 
able throughout  to  human  action,  is  not  an  important  only,  but  a 
vital  part  of  the  demonstration,  that  we  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  our 
10  St.  Mark  xii.  30,  St.  Luke  x.  27.  "  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.  31. 
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nature  to  give  a  hearing  to  its  claims.  We  shall  therefore  do  well  to 
substantiate  it  to  our  consciousness  by  some  further  mention  of  its 
particulars.  Let  us  then  recollect  that  we  have  not  merely  the  general 
principle  of  doing  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  declared  by  it  in  general 
terms  :  but  this  is  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  common  actions  of 
eating  and  drinking.12  '  Whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  we 
do,'  thus  the  passage  runs,  '  let  us  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.'  Now 
surely,  one  should  have  said,  if  any  acts  whatever  could  have  been 
exempt  from  the  demands  of  this  comprehensive  law,  they  should  have 
been  those  functions  of  animal  life,  respecting  which  as  to  their 
substance  we  have  no  free  choice,  since  they  are  among  the  absolute 
conditions  of  our  physical  existence.  And  by  the  unbeliever  it  might 
consistently  be  argued  that,  inasmuch  as  food  and  drink  are  thus 
necessary,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  question  relating  to 
the  different  kinds  of  them  (unless  connected  with  their  several 
aptitudes  for  maintaining  life  and  health,  which  is  not  at  all  in  the 
Apostle's  view)  can  be  of  any  moral  moment.  But  the  allegation  of 
Scripture  is  directly  to  a  contrary  effect :  and  apprises  us  that  even 
such  a  matter  as  eating  or  refraining  from  meat,  has  a  spiritual  charac- 
ter.18 '  He  that  eateth,  eateth  to  the  Lord,  for  he  giveth  God  thanks  ; 
and  he  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and  giveth  God 
thanks.  For  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  him- 
self.' Not  only  where  a  special  scruple  may  be  raised  by  the  facts  of 
idol  worship  ;  not  only  in  the  avoidance  of  pampered  tastes  and  gross 
excesses ;  but  in  the  simple  act  of  taking  food,  the  religious  sense  has 
a  place.  The  maintenance  of  life,  though  it  is  a  necessity,  is  also  a 
duty  and  a  blessing. 

And  to  the  same  effect  is  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  :  '  But  I  say 
unto  you  that  every  idle  word,  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give 
account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment.' 14  The  *  idle  word '  is  perhaps 
the  very  slightest  and  earliest  form  of  voluntary  action.  Consider  the 
fertility  of  the  mind,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  movements :  how  many 
thoughts  pass  over  it  without  or  against  the  will ;  how  easily  they  find 
their  way  into  the  idle,  that  is,  not  the  mischievous  or  ill-intended, 
but  merely  the  nnconsidered  word.  So  lightly  and  easily  is  it  born, 
that  the  very  forms  of  ancient  speech  seem  to  designate  it  as  if  it  were 
self-created,  and  not  the  offspring  of  a  mental  act,15 

'Arptidr],  TTOIOV  art  tnos  (frvytv  epKos  odovrav; 

and  as  we  say,  '  such  and  such  an  expression  escaped  him.'  Thus  then 
it  appears  that,  at  the  very  first  and  lowest  stage  of  scarcely  voluntary 
action,  the  Almighty  God  puts  in  His  claim.  In  this  way  He  acquaints 
us  that  everything,  in  which  our  faculties  can  consciously  be  made 
ministers  of  good  or  evil,  shall  become  a  subject  of  reckoning,  doubt- 

12  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.  31 .        »  Bom.  xiv.  6.       u  Matt.  xii.  36.        >»  Iliad  iv.  360. 
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less  of  just  and  fatherly  reckoning,  in  the  great  account  of  the  day  of 
judgment. 

Further,  it  appears  that  there  are  many  acts,  of  which  the  external 
form  must  be  the  same,  whether  they  are  done  by  Christians,  or  by 
others  ;  as  for  instance  those  very  acts  of  satisfying  hunger  and  thirst, 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  If  these,  then,  are  capable,  as  has  been 
shown,  of  being  brought  under  the  law  of  duty,  a  different  character 
must  attach  to  them  in  consequence  ;  they  must  be  influenced,  if  not 
intrinsically,  yet  at  least  in  their  relation  to  something  else,  by  their 
being  referred  to  that  standard.  The  form  of  the  deed,  the  thing 
done,  the  Trpajpa^  is  perhaps,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same ;  but  the 
action,  the  exercise  of  the  mind  in  ordering  or  doing  it,  the  Trpagis, 
is  different.  It  differs,  for  example,  in  the  motive  of  obedience  ;  in 
the  end,  which  is  the  glory  of  Grod  ;  in  the  temper,  which  is  that  of 
trust,  humility,  and  thankfulness.  Accordingly,  it  appears  that  Chris- 
tianity aims  not  only  at  adjusting  our  acts,  but  also  our  way  of  acting, 
to  a  certain  standard ;  that  it  reduces  the  whole  to  a  certain  mental 
habit,  and  imbues  and  pervades  the  whole  with  a  certain  temper. 

Not  therefore  at  a  venture,  but  with  strict  reason,  the  assertion  has 
been  made,  that  the  question,  whether  Christianity  be  true  or  false,  is 
the  most  practical  of  all  questions :  because  it  is  that  question  of 
practice  which  encloses  in  itself,  and  implicitly  determines,  every 
other  :  it  supplies  the  fundamental  rule  or  principle  (Grundsatz)  of 
every  decision  in  detail.  And,  consequently,  it  is  of  all  other  questions 
the  one  upon  which  those,  who  have  not  already  a  conclusion  available 
for  use,  are  most  inexorably  bound  to  seek  for  one.  And,  by  further 
consequence,  it  is  also  the  question  to  which  the  duty  of  following 
affirmative  evidence,  even  although  it  should  present  to  the  mind  no 
more  than  a  probable  character,  and  should  not,  ab  initio,  or  even 
thereafter,  extinguish  doubt,  has  the  closest  and  most  stringent 
application. 

Now  the  foregoing  argument,  it  must  be  observed,  includes  and 
decides  the  question  for  what  is  commonly  called  the  doctrinal  part 
of  the  Christian  religion ;  for  those  objective  facts,  which  it  lays  as 
the  foundation  of  its  system,  and  which  are  set  forth  in  the  historical 
Creeds  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter 
upon  the  inquiry  how  far  the  internal  evidence  about  suitableness  to 
our  state,  which  the  nature  of  those  facts  offers  to  us,  may  constitute 
a  part  or  a  proof  of,  or  an  objection  to,  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
Revelation.  I  have  not  in  any  manner  prejudged  that  question  by 
the  foregoing  observations ;  I  have  shown  its  claims  to  nothing 
(where  there  is  no  conviction  already  formed)  but  to  a  hearing  and 
an  adjudication.  In  those  claims  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Revela- 
tion, that  which  is  distinct  from  the  law  of  duty,  has  a  full  and  co- 
equal share  with  the  moral  part.  The  Christian  system  neither 
enjoins  nor  owns  any  severance  between  the  two.  Being  inseparably 
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associated,  and  resting  upon  the  testimony  of  precisely  the  same 
witnesses,  they  on  that  account  stand  in  precisely  the  same  authori- 
tative relation  to  our  practice.  Accordingly,  when  we  accept  or 
reject  the  Christian  law  of  duty  as  such,  we  accept  or  reject  also 
the  system  in  which,  and  as  a  part  of  which,  it  is  revealed. 
Whether  we  refer  to  the  Scriptures,  or  to  the  collateral  evidence 
of  history  and  of  the  Church,  we  find  it  to  be  undeniable  as  a  fact 
that  Christianity  purports  to  be  not  a  system  of  moral  teaching 
only,  but,  in  vital  union  therewith,  a  system  of  revealed  facts  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  God,  and  His  dispensations  towards  mankind. 
Upon  these  facts  moral  teaching  is  to  rest,  and  to  these  it  is  to  be 
indissolubly  attached.  Thus  the  part  of  Christianity,  called  doctrinal, 
has  that  claim  to  enter  into  our  affirmative  or  negative  decision 
which  belongs  to  a  question  strictly  practical ;  and  is  one  to  which 
we  inevitably  must  daily  and  hourly  say  Aye  or  No  by  our  actions, 
even  if  we  have  given  no  speculative  reply  upon  it. 

To  point  out  more  clearly  this  connection  of  the  Christian  dogma 
with  practice,  I  may  remark  that  the  principal  part  of  the  matter  of 
the  Christian  Creeds  is  a  declaration  of  the  nature  of  God,  who  is  the 
object  of  our  Faith  :  along  with  the  main  facts  of  that  Incarnation  of 
our  Lord,  which  is  the  appointed  medium  of  our  reunion  with  Deity. 
Subjoined  hereto  is  simply  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Church,  as 
the  society  in  which  we  claim  membership  with  Christ,  and  with 
one  another ;  in  the  Baptism,  whereby  we  find  entrance  into  that 
society ;  and  in  the  Resurrection,  which  connects  the  present  with 
the  eternal  Kingdom  of  our  Lord.  It  is  no  paradox  to  suggest 
that  a  religion,  which  purports  to  open  the  means  of  reunion  with 
God,  and  to  restore  the  eternal  life  which  we  have  lost,  by  means 
of  a  spiritual  process  wrought  upon  us,  should  propound,  as  es- 
sential constituents  of  that  process,  a  faith  to  be  held  concerning 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  Him  whose  image  we  are  to  bear ; 
concerning  the  assumption  of  our  nature  by  the  Redeemer,  which 
makes  that  image  approachable  and  attainable ;  concerning  the 
dispensation  of  time  for  forming  our  union  with  Him ;  and  the  dis- 
pensation of  eternity,  in  which  the  union  with  Him  becomes  con- 
summate and  imperishable.  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  Person 
of  Christ ;  and  the  Creeds  only  .tell  us  from  whom  He  came,  and  how 
He  came  and  went,  by  what  Agent  we  are  to  be  incorporated  into 
Him,  and  what  is  the  manner  of  His  appointed  agency,  and  the  seal 
of  its  accomplishment. 

But  there  is  a  latent  notion  in  the  minds  of  some  men,  that  a 
matter  so  important  as  Christianity  ought  to  be  presented  with  the 
fullest  evidence  :  that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  it,  and  of  its  Author, 
to  suppose  any  Revelation  from  Him  imperfectly  attested.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  such  an  objection  is  of  no  value  whatever,  unless  it 
will  carry  us  so  far  as  to  warrant  our  holding  such  language  as  the 
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following : — '  Although  there  be,  apart  from  this  notion,  a  balance  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity  over  anything  urged  against  it,  yet 
I  will  reject  it,  upon  the  ground  that  I  consider  it  unworthy  of  the 
Almighty  to  propound  anything  for  acceptance  without  demonstrative 
proofs  of  it  made  immediately  accessible  to  us.'  Now  who,  that 
admits  the  general  recognition  of  probable  evidence  in  human 
practice,  will  think  that  the  particular  subject  of  the  evidence  of 
religion  can  be  exempted  from  a  law  so  comprehensive,  on  account  of 
an  assumption  formed  in  an  individual  mind,  and  by  no  means  having, 
or  even  pretending  to  have,  anything  like  that  general  sanction  from 
mankind,  which  belongs  to  the  law  that  it  proposes  to  supersede  ? 
We  need  not  inquire  into  the  piety,  or  even  the  decency,  of  setting 
up,  under  any  circumstances,  an  opinion  of  our  own  upon  the  question 
what  the  Creator  ought  to  have  done,  against  a  communication  of 
what  He  has  done ;  because  such  considerations  scarcely  belong  to  the 
present  stage  of  this  inquiry.  The  case  now  before  us  is  that  of 
setting  up  such  an  opinion,  founded  upon  a  measurement  which  has 
been  made,  by  one  or  more  individual  minds,  of  the  universal  nature  of 
things,  without  any  support  from  the  general  sense  of  mankind,  against 
what  that  general  sense,  and  even  the  objectors  themselves  in  other 
subject-matter,  usually  accept  as  a  valid  law  for  the  discovery  of 
truth  ;  namely  the  law  of  probable  evidence.  Such  a  proceeding  is 
plainly  irrational.  It  offends  against  the  laws  of  the  general  reason 
of  our  race. 

But  unless  the  objection  can  be  carried  to  that  point,  it  is  worth- 
less for  the  question  at  issue.  For  the  matter  to  be  examined  is  not 
whether  the  Revelation  is  in  all  its  accompaniments,  or  in  all  its  par- 
ticulars, such  as  is  thoroughly  agreeable  to  us,  exactly  such  as  we 
approve,  or  such  as  we  should  have  anticipated  ;  but,  whether  or  not 
it  be  a  Revelation  from  God.  According  to  the  decision  of  this  last- 
named  question,  it  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
reference  to  the  prior  topic,  otherwise  than  as  it  may  enter  into  the 
decision  in  what  spirit  we  are  to  receive  such  a  Revelation  when  its 
proof  has  been  supplied.  Such  considerations  might  conceivably 
diminish  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  Gospel  is  acknowledged 
to  be  divine,  and  the  cheerfulness  with  Avhich  it  is  accepted.  This  is 
indeed  their  legitimate  scope  when  they  shall  have  been  proved,  and 
nothing  beyond  this. 

The  case  would  indeed  be  different,  if  the  nature  of  the  difficulty 
were  such,  that  the  Gospel  was  found  to  present  contradictions  to  the 
moral  law  graven  on  the  heart  of  man.  There  are  undoubtedly 
principles  so  universally  accepted  and  of  such  authority,  that  a 
demonstration  of  anything,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  should  overthrow 
them,  would  leave  no  firm  resting-place  in  the  human  mind  even  for 
its  own  reception.  It  would  break  down  the  stays  and  pillars  of  all 
truth  within  us.  But  such  is  not  the  character  of  the  objection  we 
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are  now  considering.  It  has  not  an  universal  acceptance.  It  does 
not  relate  to  moral  subject-matter.  It  is  a  condition  laid  down  by 
some  few  of  us  as  being  in  their  view  necessary  to  preserve  a  due 
dignity  in  that  intellectual  process,  which  is  to  be  the  avenue  of  the 
truth  of  G-od  to  the  soul. 

It  is,  however,  perhaps  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  objec- 
tion is  in  itself  ill-founded.  In  the  first  place :  it  can  have  no 
bearing  upon  the  general  authority  of  the  law  of  probable  evidence ; 
which  refers,  not  to  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  propositions  in 
question,  but  to  the  relative  likelihood  of  the  proof  of  an  affirmative 
or  a  negative  concerning  them.  The  idea  of  proportion  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  subject-matter  however  great  or  small.  The  law, 
therefore,  of  credibility  has  no  more  dependence  upon  the  magnitude 
of  the  questions  tried  than  have  the  numbers  on  the  arithmetical 
scale,  which  calculate  for  motes  and  for  mountains  with  exactly  the 
same  propriety.  At  either  extremity,  indeed,  the  nature  of  our 
faculties  imposes  a  limit :  practically  numbers  are  bounded  for  us : 
we  cannot  employ  them  to  count  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  nor  again 
by  any  fraction  can  we  express  the  infinitesimal  segments,  into  which 
space  is  capable  of  being  divided.  And  just  so  in  the  case  before  us. 
If  the  objection  be  that  the  proportion  of  affirmative  and  negative 
evidence  upon  any  given  question  approaches  so  nearly  to  equality  as 
to  be  indistinguishable  from  it,  and  if,  when  the  whole  elements  of 
the  case  are  taken  into  view,  this  can  be  made  good  as  their  general 
result,  the  obligation  of  credibility  may  cease  and  determine. 

But  indeed  the  objection  may  even  be  inverted.  When,  as  here, 
the  matter  in  question  is  very  great,  the  evil  consequences  of  a  contra- 
vention of  the  law  of  probability  are  enhanced.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  maintain  that  any  essential  difference  in  the  obligation  to  follow 
the  apparent  truth  is  thus  produced :  but  it  is  manifest  that  the 
larger  and  more  serious  the  anticipated  results,  the  more  natural  and 
becoming,  to  say  the  least,  is  it  for  us  to  realise  beforehand  our 
position  and  duties  with  regard  to  the  question,  and  by  a  more  vivid 
consciousness  to  create  an  enhanced  and  more  sharply  defined  sense 
of  our  responsibility.  So  that  both  the  danger  and  the  guilt  of  re- 
fusing to  apply  to  the  evidences  of  religion  the  same  laws  of  investi- 
gation, which  we  obey  in  all  other  departments  of  inquiry  and  of 
action,  are  not  mitigated,  but  aggravated,  in  the  degree  in  which  it 
may  be  shown  that  the  matter  at  issue  transcends  in  its  importance 
all  those  which  are  ordinarily  presented  to  us.  Further.  The  most 
reasonable  presumptions  are  positively  adverse.  If  we  admit  that  man 
by  free  will  and  a  depraved  affection  fell  away  from  Grod,  which  is  the 
representation  addressed  to  us  by  the  Gospel,  nothing  can  be  more 
consistent  with  it,  than  that  he  should  be  brought  back  to  Grod  by 
ways  which  give  scope  for  the  exercise  of  will  and  affection,  and  for 
their[restoration,  through  exercise,  to  health.  But  surely  it  is  plain 
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that  this  scope  is  far  more  largely  given,  where  the  proof  of  revelation 
involves  moral  elements,  and  grows  in  force  along  with  spiritual  discern- 
ment, than  if  it  had  the  rigour  of  a  demonstration  in  geometry,  of 
which  the  issue  is  accepted  without  any  appeal,  either  to  affection  or 
volition,  in  the  appreciation  and  acceptance  of  the  steps  of  the  process. 
And  vet  more  specifically.  If  it  be  true  that  we  are  to  be  brought 
back,  as  the  Grospel  says,  by  a  divine  training  to  the  image  of  God,  if 
that  which  is  crooked  is  to  be  made  straight,  and  that  which  is  feeble 
strong,  by  the  agency  of  a  Perfect  on  a  fallen  being,  nothing  can  be 
more  agreeable  to  our  knowledge  of  our  own  state  than  the  belief  that 
such  a  process  would  be  best  conducted  in  the  genial  climate  and 
atmosphere  of  a  trustful  mind ;  that  reliance  or  faith  (always  being- 
reasonable  reliance  or  faith)  in  another  would  greatly  aid  our  weak- 
ness ;  that  we  should  realise  in  the  concrete  divine  qualities  before  we 
can  comprehend  them  in  the  abstract.  But  this  faith  essentially 
involves  the  idea  of  what  we  have  called  probable  evidence  :  for  it  is 
6  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen ; ' 
and  '  that  which  a  man  seeth  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  ?  '  1G 

Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  comment  upon  the  declaration  of 
Bishop  Butler,  that  in  numberless  instances  a  man  is  called  upon  to 
act  against  probability,  and  would  be  thought  mad  if  he  declined  it. 
The  meaning  is,  that  we  may  be  bound  by  duty,  or  led  by  prudence,  in 
obedience  to  a  more  comprehensive  computation  of  good  and  evil,  of 
benefit  and  loss,  to  act  in  opposition  to  that  particular  likelihood 
which  lies  nearest  at  hand.  To  take  an  example  in  moral  subject- 
matter.  We  are  bound  to  avoid  occasions  of  anger ;  and  yet,  for  the 
vindication  of  truth,  it  may  be  a  duty  to  enter  into  debates,  which  we 
know  from  experience  will  stir  our  passions  more  or  less.  If  we  look 
merely  at  the  likelihood  of  that  excitement,  we  ought  to  refrain  :  but 
if  we  look  onwards  to  the  purpose  in  view,  it  makes  the  other  scale 
descend.  Again,  in  a  matter  of  worldly  prudence.  The  merchant 
hears  of  a  valuable  natural  product  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
chances  are  estimated  by  him  to  be  two  to  one  against  his  finding  it 
on  the  first  attempt;  but  when  he  finds  it,  the  gain  will  repay  tenfold 
the  expense  of  the  voyage.  It  may  be  prudent  in  such  a  man  to 
equip  and  send  his  vessel,  though  the  likelihood  of  its  failure  be  two- 
fold greater  than  the  chance  of  its  success.  So  that  cases,  which 
apparently  depart  from  the  law  of  probability,  do  in  fact  only,  when 
we  include  a  greater  range  of  calculation,  illustrate  its  comprehen- 
siveness and  universality. 

It  may  be  that,  despite  of  all  reasoning,  there  will  be  pain  to 
many  a  pious  mind  in  following,  even  under  the  guidance  of  Bishop 
Butler,  the  course  of  an  argument  which  seems  all  along  to  grant  it 
as  possible,  that  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation may  amount  to  no  more  than  a  qualified  and  dubious  likelihood. 

18  Heb.  xi.  1. 
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But  as,  when  the  net  of  the  fisherman  is  cast  wide,  its  extremity  must 
lie  far  from  the  hand  that  threw  it,  so  this  argument  of  probability 
aims  at  including  within  the  allegiance  of  religion  those  who  are 
remote  from  anything  like  a  normal  faith.  It  is  no  mere  feat  of 
logical  arms ;  it  is  not  done  in  vain  glory,  nor  is  it  an  arbitrary  and 
o-ratuitous  experiment,  nor  one  disparaging  to  the  majesty  and  strength 
of  the  Gospel.  The  Apostle,  full  of  the  manifold  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
and  admitted  already  to  the  third  heaven,  condescended  before  the 
Athenians  to  the  elementary  process  of  arguing  from  natural  evidences 
for  the  being  of  God.  The  Gospel  itself  alone  can  fit  us  to  appreciate 
its  own  proofs  in  all  their  force.  It  is  addressed  to  beings  of  darkened 
mind  and  alienated  heart.  The  light  of  truth  indeed  is  abundant ;  but 
the  clouded  and  almost  blinded  eye  can  admit  no  more  than  a  faint 
glimmering.  But  if  even  that  faint  glimmering  be  suffered  to  enter, 
it  will  train  and  fit  the  organ  that  it  has  entered  to  receive  more  and 
more  ;  and  although  at  first  the  glory  of  the  Lord  could  scarcely  be 
discerned  in  a  twilight  little  short  of  night  itself,  yet  by  such 
degrees  as  the  growth  of  the  capacity  allows,  it  '  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.' 17 

It  is  a  deeply  important  question,  whether,  and  how  far,  the  law 
of  probable  evidence  governs  the  means,  by  which  provision  has  been 
made  for  our  acceptance  of  Christian  doctrine.  This  is  a  great  con- 
troverted question  of  Theology,  which  it  could  not  but  be  advantageous 
to  discuss  in  the  light,  tranquil  as  it  is,  supplied  by  the  philosophy 
of  Butler.  It  cannot  now  be  attempted,  however  well  it  may  deserve 
a  separate  effort.  For  the  present,  it  only  remains  to  deal  with  a 
question  belonging  to  the  region  of  Ethics.  For  the  doctrine  of  the 
authority  of  probable  evidence  in  practical  subject-matter  is  impugned 
not  only  by  those  who  require  absolute  certainty  in  lieu  of  it,  but 
likewise  by  those  who  permit  and  warrant  moral  action  against  proba- 
bility. These  are  the  teachers  of  what  is  called  Probabilism. 

Probabilism  is  by  no  means  the  universal  or  compulsory  doctrine 
of  the  Eoman  theologians.  It  has  been  combatted  even  by  Gonzales, 
a  Jesuit,  and  a  General  of  the  Order.18  It  is  confronted  by  a  system 
called  Probabiliorism :  which  teaches  that,  when  in  doubt  among 
several  alternatives  of  conduct,  we  are  bound  to  choose  that  which 
has  the  greatest  likelihood  of  being  right.  And  there  i?  also,  it 
appears,  a  rigid  school  of  those  who  pass  by  the  name  of  Tutiorists. 
These  hold  that  even  such  likelihood  is  insufficient,  and  that  certainty 
is  required  as  a  warrant  for  our  acts.  But  the  popular  doctrine 
seems  to  be  that  of  Probabilism.  It  would  be  wrong  to  assert  that  it 
is  a  doctrine  consciously  held  and  taught  for  purposes  adverse  to 
morality  or  honour.  "Without  venting  any  such  calumny,  let  us 
regard  it  purely  in  the  abstract,  and  not  as  having  become  parasitical 

17  Acts  xvii.  24. 

18  Ravignan,  DC  VExixtcnee  et  de  I'Tnstitvt  dcs  Jfsuitcs,  p.  84. 
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to  a  particular  Church.  For  my  own  part  I  know  not  how,  when  it 
is  so  contemplated,  to  escape  from  the  impression,  that  when  closely 
scrutinised  it  will  be  found  to  threaten  the  very  first  principles  of 
morals ;  or  to  deny  that,  if  universally  received  and  applied,  it  would 
go  far  to  destroy  whatever  there  is  of  substance  in  moral  obligation. 

The  essence  of  the  doctrine  is,  the  license  to  choose  the  less 
probable.  Is  it  not,  then,  obvious  in  the  first  place  that  it  over- 
throws the  whole  authority  of  probable  evidence  ?  No  probabilist, 
it  must  be  supposed,  could  adopt  and  urge  the  argument  of  Bishop 
Butler's  Analogy  for  the  truth  of  Kevelation.  For  his  opponent  would 
at  once  reply  by  the  plea  that  there  are  certain  real  and  unsolved 
difficulties  about  the  theory  of  religion;  that  these  constituted  a 
solid,  even  if  an  inferior,  probability ;  and  that  he  could  not,  on  the 
principles  of  Probabilism,  be  blamed  for  vindicating  the  right  of  his 
natural  freedom  in  following  the  negative.  If  the  view  here  taken 
of  the  range  and  title  of  probable  evidence  be  correct,  it  is  fearful 
to  think  what  must  be  the  ultimate  effects  upon  human  knowledge, 
belief,  and  action  of  any  doctrine  which  saps  or  overthrows  its  title 
to  our  obedience.  I  say  the  ultimate  effects:  for,  when  thought 
moves  only  within  prescribed  limits,  a  long  time  may  elapse  before 
the  detail  of  a  process  is  evolved,  and  it  is  the  ultimate  effect,  in 
moral  questions,  which  is  the  true  effect.  It  would  even  seem  as  if 
any,  who  are,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  impairing  the  authority 
of  probable  evidence,  must  also  be  clearing  the  ground  for  the  fell 
swoop  of  unbelief  in  its  descent  upon  the  earth. 

Next,  we  are  surely  justified  in  being  to  the  last  degree  suspicious 
of  a  doctrine,  which  sets  up  the  liberty  of  man  as  being  not  only  a 
condition  of  all  right  moral  judgment,  but  a  positive  ingredient  in 
the  claim  of  one  alternative  to  be  preferred  over  another ;  an  element 
of  such  consideration,  as  to  give  the  preponderance  to  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  lighter  scale.  Duty  is  that  which  binds.  Surely, 
if  there  is  one  idea  more  pointedly  expressive  than  another  of  the 
character  of  the  ethical  teaching  of  Christianity,  if  there  is  one  lesson 
more  pointedly  derivable  than  another  from  the  contemplation  of  its 
model  in  our  Blessed  Lord,  it  is  the  idea  and  the  lesson  that  we  are 
to  deny  the  claim  of  mere  human  will  to  be  a  serious  ground  of 
moral  action,  and  to  reduce  it  to  its  proper  function,  that  of  uniting 
itself  with  the  will  of  God.  This  function  is  one  of  subordination : 
one  which  manifestly  it  never  can  perform,  so  long  as  it  is  to  be 
recognised  as  something  entitled  to  operate  in  determining  moral 
choice,  and  yet  extrinsic  and  additional  to,  and  therefore  separate 
from,  His  commands. 

Again,  what  can  be  more  unnatural,  not  to  say  more  revolting, 

than  to  set  up  a  system  of  rights  or  privileges  in  moral  action,  apart 

from  duties  ?     How  can  we,  without  departing  from  our  integrity 

before  Grod,  allege  the  right  of  our  natural  freedom  as  sufficing  to 
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counterbalance  any,  even  the  smallest  likelihood  that  His  will  for  us 
lies  in  a  particular  direction  ?  Scripture,  surely,  gives  no  warrant 
for  such  a  theory;  nor  the  sense  of  Christian  tradition;  nor  the 
worthier  schools  of  heathen  philosophy.  Is  it  not  hard  to  reconcile 
the  bare  statement  of  it  with  the  common  sense  of  duty  and  of 
honesty,  as  it  belongs  to  our  race  at  large  ?  And  more.  Is  it  possible 
to  go  thus  far,  without  going  much  further  ?  It  is  granted  and 
taught,  not  indeed  that  where  there  is  an  overwhelming,  yet  where 
there  is  a  sensible  and  appreciable  superiority  of  likelihood  in  favour 
of  one  alternative  against  another,  there,  on  account  and  in  virtue 
of  our  inclination  for  that  which  has  the  weaker  evidence,  we  may 
choose  the  latter  with  a  safe  conscience.  That  is  to  say,  eliminating, 
or  excluding  from  the  case,  that  portion  of  likelihood  which  is  common 
to  both  alternatives,  there  remains  behind  on  the  one  side  not  a  great 
but  an  appreciable  probability :  on  the  other  a  simple  predilection ; 
and  shall  the  latter  be  declared  by  a  system  of  Christian  ethics  to 
outweigh  the  former  ?  How  is  it  possible,  either,  firstly,  to  establish 
the  right  of  mere  will  to  be  set  against  presumptions  of  duty  ?  or, 
secondly,  when  once  that  right  has  been  arrogated,  to  limit,  by  any 
other  than  an  arbitrary  rule,  the  quantity  of  such  presumptions 
of  duty,  which  may  be  thus  outweighed?  If  an  ordinary  ii  ".li- 
nation  may  outweigh  so  much  of  adverse  presumption  of  duty,  c 
not  a  bias  tenfold  and  twentyfold  stronger  outweigh  a  little,  i  a 
good  deal,  more  ?  And  then,  where  is  this  slippery  process  to  teimi- 
nate  ?  Where  is  the  clue  to  this  labyrinth  ?  What  will  be  the  rights, 
and  what  the  assumptions,  of  inclination  in  this  matter,  when  it  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  countenance  of  authority,  and  when -through 
indulgence  it  has  become  ungovernable  ? 

But,  as  our  sense  of  the  obligations  of  human  relationship,  though 
lower,  is  also  less  impaired  than  that  of  our  duty  towards  God,  let  us 
illustrate  the  case  by  reference  to  this  region.  Will  a  license  to 
follow  the  less  probable  alternative  bear  examination,  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  relative  obligations  which  unite  man  with  man  ?  An 
enemy  brings  me  tidings  that  an  aged  parent  is  in  prison  and  at  the 
point  of  death,  without  solace  or  support.  The  same  person  has 
before  deceived  and  injured  me.  It  is  probable  that  he  may  be  doing 
so  again :  so  probable  that  if  he  had  communicated  any  piece  of  mere 
intelligence,  not  involving  a  question  of  conduct,  it  would,  upon  the 
whole,  have  appeared  most  safe  not  to  believe  the  statement.  Let  it 
then  even  be  more  likely  that  he  now  speaks  falsehood  than  truth. 
Will  that  warrant  me  in  remaining  where  I  am,  or  is  it  possible  to 
treat  with  neglect  a  call  which  may  reveal  the  want  and  extremity 
of  a  parent,  without  an  evident,  gross,  and  most  culpable  breach  of 
filial  obligation  ?  The  answer  would  be  No ;  and  it  would  be  imme- 
diate and  universal.  And  yet  the  case  here  put  has  been  one  not  of 
greater  but  of  inferior  likelihood.  How  then,  we  may  ask,  by  the 
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argument  a  fortiori,  is  it  possible  to  apply  to  the  regulation  of  our 
relations  towards  God  a  theory  which  explodes  at  the  first  instant 
when  it  is  tested  by  perhaps  the  deepest  among  all  the  original  in- 
stincts of  our  nature  ? 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  doctrine  of  Probabilism  is  guarded  by 
two  conditions.     The  first  is,  that  it  is  to  apply  only  to  questions  of 
right,  not  to  those,  as  I  find  it  expressed,  where  both  fact  and  right 
are  involved.     The  question  of  the  validity  of  a  sacrament  is  not  to 
be  tried  by  it ;  and  '  de  meme,  un  medecin  est  tenu  de  donner  les 
remedes  les  plus  eprouves,  et  un  juge  les  decisions  les  plus  sures.' 19 
But  this  reservation  appears  rather  to  weaken,  than  to  strengthen,  the 
case.     Is  it  not  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  a 
sacred  rite?     Do  the  judge  and  the  physician  never  doubt  ?     Why 
are  the  rules  for  the  investigation  of  truth  which  bind  them,  other- 
wise than  obligatory  on  other  personal  conduct  ?    Is  not  the  foundation 
of  duty  to  others  strictly  and  immutably  one  with  the  foundation  of 
duty  to  our  own  selves  ?     Again,  obligation  to  a  fellow-creature  can- 
not be  stronger  than  obligation  to  our  Father  in  heaven  ;  therefore, 
if  the  liberty  of  a  man  is  a  good  plea  against  a  doubtful  command  of 
God,  why  may  it  not  equally  warrant  a  doubtful  wrong  to  a  patient 
,r  or  a  suitor  ?  if  it  be  good  in  that  part  of  our  relations  to  God,  which 
m(    embraces  the  immediate  communion  of  the  soul  with  Him,  why  not 
,  also  in  that  other  part,  when  the  intercourse  is  through  the  medium 
„  of  holy  rites  ?     It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  neither  the  Church,  nor 
civil  society,  could  bear   without  derangement   the   application   of 
Probabilism  to  the  relations  between  them  and  the  individual.     But 
then  it  is  more  than  ever  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  relaxation 
of  the  moral  law  is  to  be  justified,  and  that,  moreover,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  conduct  which  is  inward,  in  which  we  are  our  own  judges, 
and  in  which  therefore  we  may  even  have  need  to  be  aided  against 
temptation  by  a  peculiar  strictness  of  rule. 

The  other  limitation  of  the  doctrine  is,  that  the  probability  we 
are  to  follow,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  competing  alternative, 
must  be  intrinsically  a  solid  one :  and  must  not  be  glaringly,  though 
it  may  be  sensibly,  inferior  to  the  opposing  argument.  '  Quoique, 
comparativement  a  la  probabilite  contraire,  la  votre  soit  inferieure,  il 
faut  qu'elle  soit,  absolument  parlant,  grave,  et  solide,  et  digne  d'un 
homme  prudent ;  comme  une  montagne  relativement  a  une  autre 
peut  etre  plus  petite,  mais  neanmoins  etre  en  soi,  et  absolument, 
une  assez  grande  masse  pour  meriter  le  nom  de  montagne.' 20  And  this 
doctrine  is  supported  by  the  very  strange  reason,21  that  it  is  more 
easy  to  determine  whether  the  probability  in  favour  of  a  given 
alternative  belong  to  the  class  of  solid  or  of  faint  and  inadmissible 
probabilities,  than  whether  it  be  greater  or  less  than  the  probability 
in  favour  of  some  other  alternative.  This  proposition  is  one  which 
19  Manuel  des  Confessews,  p.  74.  20  Ibid.  p.  75.  21  Ibid.  p.  86. 
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requires  to  borrow  support,  rather  than  one  which  can  afford  to  lend 
it.  To  me  it  has  the  sound  of  egregious  paradox.  However  difficult 
it  may  sometimes  be  to  compare  the  reasons  adducible  in  support  of 
opposite  alternatives,  the  line  between  them,  it  is  evident,  can  rarely 
be  finer  and  more  hair-drawn  than  that  which  is  to  distinguish,  in 
the  technical  order,  the  general  traits  of  a  faint  from  those  of  a  solid 
probability. 

But  upon  the  doctrine  itself  let  me  record,  in  concluding,  these 
three  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  the  cases  are  innumerable  in  which 
there  is  evidence  in  favour  of  a  given  alternative,  which  would 
amount  to  a  solid,  aye  a  very  solid  probability,  if  it  stood  alone :  if 
it  were  not  overthrown  by  evidence  on  the  opposite  side.  But  if  we 
are  to  regard  it  absolutely,  and  not  relatively,  we  must  on  this  ac- 
count fall  into  constant  error.  Secondly :  to  know  that  our  duty  is 
to  follow  the  safest  and  best  alternative,  is  at  least  to  possess  a  deter- 
minate rule,  and  one  eminently  acceptable  to  a  sound  conscience  ; 
one  which  gives  us  a  single  and  intelligible  end  for  our  efforts, 
though  the  path  of  duty  is  not  always,  even  for  the  single  eye, 
easy  to  discern.  It  becomes  a  tangled  path  indeed,  with  the  aid  of 
Probabilism,  which  requires  the  decision  of  at  least  two  questions : 
first,  whether  the  alternative  which  it  is  meant  to  follow  has  a  solid, 
not  a  feeble,  probability  in  its  favour ;  secondly,  whether  the  alterna- 
tive to  be  discarded  has  a  notable  and  conspicuous,  or  only  a  limited 
and  moderate,  superiority  over  it.  For  the  step  cannot,  by  hypothesis, 
be  taken  until  both  these  questions  have  been  determined.  In  the 
third  place,  it  is  painful  to  recollect  that  when  we  are  dealing  with 
the  most  difficult  parts  of  duty,  those  which  we  transact  within  our- 
selves, the  appetite  for  self-indulgence  should  be  pampered  by  en- 
couragement from  without.  We  are  already  apt  enough  to  conjure 
into  solid  probabilities  the  veriest  phantasms  of  the  mind,  provided 
only  they  present  an  agreeable  appearance.  Here  is  a  premium  set 
upon  this  process  alike  dangerous  and  alluring.  The  known  subtlety 
of  those  mental  introspections  excuses  many  failures  in  those  who 
do  not  create  their  own  embarrassments  ;  but  for  those  who  do,  such 
a  system  appears  capable  of  colouring  error,  which  might  have  been 
blameless,  with  the  darker  hues  of  wilfulness  and  guilt. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
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HOW  SHALL    WE  RETAIN   THE 
COLONIES?         'V^ 

IN  a  former  article  in  this  Eeview  I  remarked  that  the  practical 
abdication  of  authority  over  the  colonies  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  had  produced  evils  in  more  than  one  branch  of 
their  administration,  and  especially  in  their  commercial  legislation. 
I  propose  now  to  enter  somewhat  more  fully  into  this  subject,  and  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  that  there  was  no  good  reason  for  relinquishing 
the  control  which  till  of  late  the  Imperial  Parliament  had  always 
maintained  over  the  commercial  policy  of  the  colonies,  and  that  its 
ceasing  to  exercise  that  control  has  proved  injurious  to  the  colonies 
themselves  as  well  as  to  the  mother  country. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  interests  of  both  have  suffered  from  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  trade  by  almost  all  commercial  nations 
under  the  name  of  protective  duties.  The  injury  they  inflict  upon 
us  by  excluding  British  produce  from  what  would  otherwise  be 
profitable  markets  is  what  attracts  most  notice,  but  they  are  in 
reality  even  more  hurtful  to  us  by  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
nations  which  impose  such  duties  to  supply  us  with  various  articles 
we  might  purchase  from  them  with  advantage.  Great  complaints 
are  made  of  these  duties  by  our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  but 
little  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  commercial  policy 
our  colonies  have  of  late  been  allowed  to  pursue  unchecked  has  had 
much  influence  in  encouraging  other  nations  in  adhering  to  the 
vicious  system  of  what  is  called  protection.  Yet  a  little  consideration 
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must,  I  think,  convince  us  that  this  influence  has  not  been  slight. 
Kather  more  than  thirty  years  ago  this  country,  after  an  arduous 
struggle,  at  length  decided  that  its  commercial  policy  should  be 
reformed  by  applying  in  practice  those  principles  of  free  trade  which 
had  long  been  recognised  as  sound  in  theory  by  the  most  eminent 
writers  and  thinkers  on  such  subjects.  Parliament  resolved  that  for 
the  future  industry  should  be  relieved  from  all  the  fetters  which  had 
hitherto  been  imposed  upon  it  under  the  name  of  protecting  duties, 
and  that  customs  duties  should  be  levied  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  revenue  required  for  the  public  service.  Full  effect  was 
given  to  this  determination  by  the  Acts  which  were  passed  for  repealing 
the  duties  upon  corn,  the  differential  duties  on  sugar,  wine,  and 
timber,  and  the  old  navigation  laws.  When  the  first  shock  of  so  great 
a  change  had  passed  away,  it  was  not  long  before  its  success  was  so 
decisively  proved  by  the  fast  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country,  as 
to  produce  a  manifest  effect  on  opinion  in  other  nations,  and  after  a 
time  they  began  to  show  some  disposition  to  follow  our  example, 
though  little  was  actually  done  in  that  direction.  But  a  few  years 
ago  a  change  took  place  in  the  current  of  opinion,  and  there  has  been 
a  strong  and  general  reaction  in  favour  of  the  old  policy  of  protection. 
Even  in  this  country  there  have  been  symptoms  that  the  controversy 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  finally  settled  so  long  ago  may  be 
revived,  and  that  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  free- 
trade  policy  may  again  be  called  in  question.  Elsewhere  the  reaction 
has  been  more  powerful.  In  Europe  and  in  America  not  only  has 
every  attempt  to  introduce  the  policy  of  free  trade  signally  failed, 
but  in  many  nations  the  opposite  policy  has  obtained  a  greater 
ascendency  than  ever ;  already,  in  some  cases,  new  protecting  duties 
have  been  imposed,  or  old  ones  made  heavier  than  before,  and  further 
changes  in  the  same  direction  are  announced  as  intended.  In  bring- 
ing about  this  change  in  the  opinion  and  feeling  of  the  world  (which 
I  regard  as  most  unfortunate  for  the  welfare  of  mankind),  the  illiberal 
commercial  policy  adopted  by  our  colonies  has  had  no  small  influence. 
To  those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  progress  of  discussion 
on  this  subject  it  must  be  well  known  that  when  the  question  has 
been  raised  in  foreign  countries  as  to  the  expediency  of  their  following 
our  example  in  commercial  policy,  the  opponents  of  such  a  change 
have  been  accustomed  to  urge  that  it  is  very  well  for  England  now 
to  throw  over  the  system  of  protection  because  it  is  no  longer  wanted 
by  her,  but  that  it  was  by  the  aid  of  this  system  that  she  attained 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  predominance  over  foreign  coun- 
tries which  has  become  so  great  as  to  raise  her  above  any  danger 
from  their  competition,  so  that  she  can  now  safely  admit  their 
productions  to  her  market ;  and  it  is  asserted  that,  in  recommending 
free  trade  to  other  nations,  our  object  is  to  persuade  them  to  abstain 
from  attempting  to  build  up  great  manufacturing  trades  as  rivals  to 
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our  own  by  the  same  means  we  have  ourselves  used  with  success — 
that  is  to  say,  by  protecting  these  trades  from  competition  while  they 
are  weak.  All  who  know  anything  of  the  true  history  of  our  commerce 
and  of  the  rise  of  our  manufactures,  will  detect  at  once  the  fallacy  of 
this  view  of  the  subject ;  it  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  plausible  to  de- 
ceive the  ill-informed,  and  to  encourage  widely  prevailing  prejudices. 

Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  gain  acceptance  for  this 
argument  than  the  fact  that  while  the  British  Government  was 
pressing  upon  other  Powers  the  advantages  they  would  derive  from 
adopting  a  free-trade  policy,  it  permitted  our  colonies  to  act  upon 
the  opposite  policy  in  its  most  extreme  form.  It  was  naturally 
believed  that  the  system  which  was  allowed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  be  followed  in  the  colonies  was  that  which  it  knew  to  be  the 
best  for  societies  in  the  earlier  stage  of  their  industrial  progress,  and 
that  when  it  urged  other  nations  to  abandon  protection,  of  which 
they  still  stood  in  need,  its  object  was  merely  a  selfish  one.  Such 
was  the  conclusion  which  was  drawn  not  unreasonably  from  the 
commercial  legislation  of  our  colonies,  and  I  believe  this  has  helped 
to  produce  that  reaction  of  opinion  on  this  subject  in  foreign  nations 
to  which  1  have  adverted  as  having  led  to  their  adoption  of  measures 
very  injurious  to  our  commerce.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  what 
has  been  done  in  our  colonies  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
change  in  the  current  of  opinion  in  favour  of  protection,  because  I 
believe  that  another  mistake  in  our  policy,  to  which  I  will  presently 
call  attention,  has  had  a  still  more  powerful  effect  in  bringing  it 
about;  but  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  influence  in  this 
direction  of  colonial  legislation  with  regard  to  trade  has  been  by  no 
means  unimportant.  The  question  then  arises — Was  it  right  to  give 
full  license  to  the  colonies  thus  to  adopt  measures  injurious  to  the 
Empire  as  a  whole  ? 

Up  to;  the  time  of  the  great  change  in  our  commercial  policy  by 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846,  and  by  the  measures  of  a 
similar  character  which  followed  it,  there  had  never  been  any  question 
as  to  its  being  the  right  and  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  regulate  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  whole  Empire.  Colonies  were  formerly 
considered  by  all  European  nations  to  be  valuable  principally,  if  not 
exclusively,  for  the  sake  of  the  commercial  advantages  which  the 
mother  country  derived  from  them,  and  these  advantages  were  very 
jealously  guarded.  The  object  of  all  nations  was  to  confine  the  trade 
of  their  colonies  as  nearly  as  possible  to  themselves,  access  to  colonial 
ports  being,  as  a  general  rule,  either  refused  altogether  to  foreign 
traders,  or  only  allowed  under  severe  restrictions.  The  severity  of 
this  system  had  been  much  relaxed  in  the  British  colonies  before  the 
great  change  in  our  commercial  policy  took  place,  but  the  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  colonial  trade  which  were  still  enforced  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament  continued  to  be  very  strict,  and  in  order  to 
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enforce  obedience  to  them  the  whole  custom-house  establishment  in 
the  colonies  was  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
majority  of  the  officers  employed  in  this  service  were  sent  from  home. 
The  colonies  were  reconciled  to  this  state  of  things  by  the  privilege 
accorded  to  them  of  having  their  most  important  productions 
admitted  into  this  country  at  lower  duties  than  those  imposed  upon 
similar  goods  brought  from  foreign  countries.  When  Parliament 
finally  determined  upon  abandoning  this  mode  of  endeavouring  to 
promote  the  commerce  of  the  Empire  by  an  artificial  system  of 
restrictions,  and  upon  adopting  the  policy  of  free  trade,  it  did  not 
abdicate  the  duty  and  the  power  of  regulating  the  commercial  policy 
not  only  of  the  United  Kingdom  but  of  the  British  Empire.  It  was 
held  that  the  common  interest  of  all  parts  of  that  extended  Empire 
required  that  its  commercial  policy  should  be  the  same  throughout 
its  numerous  dependencies,  and  that  this  had  not  become  less  im- 
portant than  before  because  our  policy  was  to  be  directed  to  the 
removal  instead  of,  as  formerly,  to  the  maintenance  of  artificial 
restrictions  upon  trade.  It  was  considered  that  the  benefits  of  a 
liberal  commercial  policy  would  be  greatly  increased  by  its  general 
adoption  by  other  nations  as  well  as  by  ourselves,  and  this,  it  was 
hoped,  might  gradually  be  brought  about.  But  it  was  perceived  that 
it  would  materially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  this  happy 
result  if  it  should  be  observed  by  foreign  countries  that  the  former 
and  narrower  policy  of  endeavouring  by  restrictions  or  bounties  to 
divert  capital  and  labour  into  other  than  their  natural  channels  was 
followed  with  the  assent  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  any  part  of 

,  the  Queen's  dominions.  Both  Parliament  and  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment acted  upon  these  views  for  some  years  after  the  policy  of  free 

,  trade  had  been  adopted.  Thus  in  the  Act  passed  in  1850  for  settling 
the  constitutions  of  the  Australian  colonies,  their  legislatures  were 
expressly  restricted  from  imposing  differential  duties ;  in  other 

.  colonies  the  instructions  by  which  the  governors  had  been  long 
forbidden  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  Acts  imposing  duties  of  this 
character  were  maintained  in  force,  and  in  the  case  of  New  Brunswick, 
where  the  legislature  wished  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  hemp 
by  a  bounty,  the  Lieutenant- Governor  was  directed  to  withhold  his 
assent  from  any  new  Act  passed  for  that  purpose,  on  the  ground 
(which  was  fully  explained  in  a  despatch  laid  before  the  Assembly) 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  in  contravention  of  the  Imperial 
policy.  To  maintain  that  policy  by  using  the  royal  authority  to 
prevent  any  departure  from  it  by  the  colonial  legislatures  was  at 
that  time  considered  to  be  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown. 

But  before  long  a  different  opinion  as  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  mother  country  ought  to  act  towards  the  colonies  began 
to  prevail  among  those  who  became  ministers.  Not  satisfied  with 
requiring  that  great  caution  and  discretion  should  be  observed  in 
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exercising  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  control  the 
legislation  of  colonies  having  representative  institutions  (of  which 
the  necessity  had  long  been  recognised),  it  was  now  held  that  this 
authority  ought  not  to  be  used  at  all,  and  accordingly  the  colonial 
legislatures  were  allowed  to  pass  Acts  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
policy  still  professed  by  the  Imperial  Government.     These  legisla- 
tures imposed  duties  on  imports,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing  colonial  goods,  in  many  cases  against  British  goods,  in  some 
against  those  of  other  colonies  with  which  their  intercourse  was  thus 
checked  to  their  common  injury.     I  am  of  opinion  that  a  great 
mistake  was  made  by  those  who  were  ministers  of  the  Crown,  when 
Acts  of  this  kind  were  passed,  in  not  adhering  to  the  rule  that  had 
formerly  been  observed,  and  withholding  from  them  the  royal  assent. 
Two  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  course  which  was  taken  ;  in 
the  first  place  it  has  been  said  that  by  disallowing  these  Acts  the 
Imperial   Government   would    have    interfered   with   the   financial 
arrangements  of  the  colonies,  and  prevented  them  from  raising  the 
revenue   required   for    the   public   service  by  the   most  convenient 
means.     This  argument  would  be  unanswerable  if  it  were  true  that 
objecting   to   protecting   duties   need   be   an   obstacle   to  raising  a 
revenue  by  duties  on  imports  imposed  for  that  purpose  only.     I  do 
not  doubt  that  such  duties  really  afford  the  best  means  that  can  be 
adopted  in  young  colonies  for  raising  a  large  part  at  least  of  the 
money  wanted  for  carrying  on  their  government,  and  therefore  to 
prevent  their  being  levied  would  be  a  vexatious  and  improper  exercise 
of  the    Queen's   authority.     But   duties   upon   imports   may  be  so 
imposed  as  not  to  involve  any  protection  to  particular  branches  of 
industry,   or    any   departure    from    that    free-trade    policy    which 
Parliament  has  resolved  to  act  upon.     lu  the  long  discussions  which 
preceded  the  adoption  of  this  policy  the  advocates  of  free  trade  never 
contended  for  the  abolition  of  all  customs  duties,  but  only  for  the 
repeal   or   alteration   of  those   which  had  the  effect  of  artificially 
directing  industry  into  different  channels  from  those  into  which  it 
would   flow  if  left  to  itself.     The  old  Corn  Law  was  condemned 
because  it  threw  a  heavy  burden  on  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  an  artificial  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  corn ;  the 
higher  duties  imposed  on  sugar,  wine,  and  timber  when  imported 
from  abroad,  as  compared  with  those  charged  on  these  things  when 
brought  from  our  colonies,  were  in  like  manner  objected  to  because 
they   prevented   the    consumers   from    obtaining   these    articles   as 
cheaply  as  they  otherwise  might  have  done,  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  branches  of  colonial  industry  concerned  in  supplying  them  to 
our  market.     But  it  was  always  held  that  revenue  might  be  raised 
by  duties  on  imports  without  violating  any  sound  principle,  provided 
that  goods  were  charged  with  the  same  duties  wherever  they  might 
come  from,  and  also  that  articles  subject  to  duties  on  importation 
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should  pay  the  same  tax  when  produced  at  home.  This  is  the  rule 
on  which  Parliament  has  consistently  acted  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  by  adhering  to  it  duties  may  be  levied  upon 
imports  without  having  any  tendency  to  divert  industry  from  its 
natural  channels,  or  being  open  to  the  objections  which  the  great 
writers  on  political  economy,  and  those  who  took  the  lead  in  Parlia- 
ment in  the  struggle  for  free  trade,  had  urged  against  protecting  duties 
with  such  unanswerable  force.  Surely  there  would  have  been  nothing 
unreasonable  in  requiring  that  the  colonial  legislatures,  in  raising 
whatever  revenue  they  thought  fit  by  import  duties,  should  conform 
to  the  rule  which  Parliament  had  laid  down  for  its  own  guidance, 
and  should  thus  avoid  any  contravention  of  the  Imperial  policy. 

The  second  reason  that  has  been  put  forward  for  abstaining  from 
all  attempts  to  exercise  control  over  the  colonies  in  this  matter, 
raises  questions  of  very  great  importance.  It  has  been  contended 
that  although  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  may 
be  convinced  that  the  system  of  protection  is  utterly  unsound  and 
mischievous,  and  although  Parliament  now  adheres  to  this  opinion 
with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice,  still  we  have  no  right  to  impose  it 
upon  the  colonies ;  to  do  so,  it  is  asserted,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
.allowing  them  that  freedom  in  managing  their  internal  affairs  which 
it  is  acknowledged  ought  to  be  conceded  to  those  colonies  which  are 
qualified  for  self-government.  Before  we  accept  this  conclusion  it 
will  .be  well  to  inquire  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  the  stability  of 
the  British  Empire.  If  the  colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom  are 
to  form  an  Empire  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  there  must  be  some 
one  paramount  authority  invested  with  sufficient  power  over  all  the 
separate  communities  that  form  the  Empire  to  insure  that  on  matters 
which  concern  them  all  they  shall  not  follow  different  and  conflicting 
lines  of  conduct,  but  shall  co-operate  with  each  other.  Every  colony 
enjoying  representative  institutions  may  fairly  claim  the  right  of 
taking  such  measures  as  it  may  judge  to  be  best,  whenever  these 
affect  only  its  own  separate  interests ;  but  unless  all  the  colonies  act 
in  concert  and  in  subordination  to  the  Imperial  authority  in  every- 
thing that  concerns  the  general  interest,  they  cannot  be  said  to  con- 
stitute a  real  Empire.  But  among  the  subjects  which  are  clearly  of 
common  concern  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  one  which  comes  next 
in  importance  after  their  joint  defence  against  aggression,  is  that  of 
their  commercial  policy.  I  have  already  pointed  out  how  seriously 
the  general  interest  has  suffered  from  the  course  taken  by  the 
colonies  in  throwing  aside  the  free-trade  policy  of  the  Empire,  and 
thus  encouraging  foreign  nations  in  maintaining  a  system  of  restric- 
tions which,  though  chiefly  injurious  to  themselves,  is  hurtful  to  us 
also.  Nor  is  this  all ;  we  are  now  treating  with  various  nations  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  remove  or  mitigate  the  restrictions 
they  have  put  upon  our  trade,  and  to  give  greater  freedom  to  our 
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commerce.  For  my  own  part  I  believe  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  ask 
foreign  nations  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  commercial  system  as  a 
favour  to  ourselves,  and  that  negotiations  entered  into  for  this  pur- 
pose have  a  tendency  rather  to  retard  than  advance  the  attainment 
of  our  object.  But  this  is  not  the  prevailing  opinion,  nor  that  on 
which  our  Government  is  acting ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  to 
engage  in  such  negotiations  at  all,  it  is  desirable  to  do  so  with  all 
the  advantages  we  can  command,  while  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
representations  addressed  to  other  Powers  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment  would  have  far  more  weight  if  it  were  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  Empire,  and  not  only  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  the 
colonies  themselves  it  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  to  the 
mother  country  that  there  should  be  identity  of  commercial  policy 
for  the  whole  Empire,  because,  if  the  interests  of  these  comparatively 
small  communities  are  to  be  separately  discussed  with  powerful 
nations,  they  certainly  will  not  command  the  same  attention  as  they 
would  if  treated  as  interests  of  the  British  Empire. 

There  is  a  further  consideration  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
If  the  authority  of  the  Crown  is  not  to  be  upheld  by  requiring  the 
colonies  to  conform  to  the  general  commercial  policy  of  the  Empire ; 
if  the  Imperial  Government  is  to  have  no  voice  in  determining  upon 
the  commercial  measures  of  the  colonies,  and  they  are  even  to  be 
allowed  to  levy  upon  British  goods  protective  duties  more  burden- 
some than  those  imposed  by  most  foreign  nations,  it  may  come  to 
pass  that  the  people  of  this  country,  finding  the  connection  between 
the  parent  state  and  the  colonies  thus  reduced  to  a  barren  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  former  for  the  defence  of  its  dependencies, 
may  decline  to  go  on  submitting  to  the  burden.  Should  the  policy 
that  has  of  late  been  pursued  towards  the  colonies  be  adhered  to,  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  this  may  be  its  ultimate  result.  Nor 
am  I  prepared  to  assert  that  it  would  be  one  to  be  deplored,  since, 
if  it  is  to  be  deprived  of  what  gave  it  life  and  strength,  it  is  not 
apparent  how  the  connection  between  England  and  its  colonies  can 
be  of  value  to  either  party.  It  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to 
both.  The  support  and  protection  of  England  were  indispensable  for 
the  prosperity  and  even  for  the  safety  of  the  colonies,  and  to  England 
the  opening  for  trade  they  afforded  was  most  important.  While  the 
narrow  policy  of  most  foreign  nations  checked  the  development  of 
our  commerce  with  them,  our  trade  with  the  colonies  was  safe  from 
being  thus  impeded  so  long  as  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment over  all  the  dependencies  of  the  Crown  was  maintained,  and 
they  were  not  allowed  to  act  in  contravention  of  the  general  policy  of 
the  Empire.  The  consequence  was,  that  this  trade,  after  it  had  been 
relieved  from  the  encumbrance  of  the  old  system  of  protection,  con- 
tinued to  increase  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  year  by  year  it  was 
found  to  constitute  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  our  whole  com- 
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merce.  These  rising  communities  also  grew  so  fast  in  prosperity 
that  British  merchants  and  manufacturers  might  congratulate  them- 
selves on  finding  in  them  fresh  openings  for  profitable  business,  and 
such  a  widening  field  for  their  enterprise  as  to  compensate  in  some 
degree  for  the  grudging  and  niggardly  admission  they  were  allowed 
to  the  markets  of  richer  and  nearer  countries. 

But  this  prospect  has  been  clouded  over  since  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  has  ceased  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
uniformity  of  commercial  policy  throughout  the  Empire.  Measures 
injurious  to  our  trade  have  already  been  carried  in  some  of  the 
colonies  with  the  assent  of  Her  Majesty's  ministers,  and  these 
measures  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  others  still  more  objectionable, 
since  the  system  of  allowing  the  colonial  legislatures  to  do  what 
they  please  has  of  late  been  carried  even  further  than  before.  Though 
for  some  time  these  legislatures  have  been  allowed  to  pass  Acts 
directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  commercial  policy,  the  limits 
which  Parliament  had  set  to  their  proceedings  in  this  direction  were 
respected  till  six  years  ago.  But  in  1873  the  Government  of  the 
day  brought  into  Parliament  and  passed,  with  little  opposition,  a  Bill 
for  the  partial  repeal  of  the  clauses  in  the  Australian  Government  Act 
of  1850  by  which  the  Australian  legislatures  were  restrained  from 
imposing  differential  duties,  and  it  was  required  that  any  duties  they 
imposed  upon  imports  should  be  the  same  on  the  same  goods  wherever 
they  came  from.  These  clauses  were  enacted  by  Parliament  in  1850 
with  the  general  assent  of  all  parties,  showing  that  at  that  time  no 
doubt  was  entertained  in  any  quarter  as  to  its  being  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  exercise  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  a  control  over 
the  adoption  of  measures  affecting  our  commercial  policy.  The 
partial  repeal  of  these  clauses,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it,, 
indicate  the  completely  opposite  view  of  the  subject  that  has  since 
been  acted  upon,  and  are  instructive  as  to  the  effects  of  the  change 
on  the  real  interests  of  the  colonies. 

When  the  Australian  Government  Act,  of  which  these  clauses 
form  a  part,  was  introduced,  it  also  contained  clauses  empowering  the 
Crown  at  the  request  of  the  legislatures  to  summon  a  General 
Assembly  for  all  the  colonies  to  which  the  Bill  applied,  or  for  so 
many  of  them  as  might  by  addresses  to  Her  Majesty  signify  their 
desire  to  be  included  in  the  arrangement.  This  Assembly  was  ta 
have  had  power  to  legislate  on  matters  of  common  interest  to  the 
colonies  it  would  have  represented,  and  the  main  object  of  proposing 
it  was  to  avert  the  injurious  obstruction  to  free  intercourse  among 
the  several  colonies  on  the  Australian  continent  on  their  land  frontiers 
which  it  was  foreseen  would  arise  if  they  were  to  adopt  different  rates 
of  duties  upon  imports.  The  creation  of  an  authority  by  means  of 
which  the  colonies  would  have  been  enabled  conveniently  to  act  in 
concert  with  each  other  in  settling  their  tariffs  was  for  this  reason. 
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considered  desirable.  The  clauses  to  provide  for  summoning  a 
General  Assembly  for  this  purpose  were  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  whole  Bill  was 
vehemently  opposed,  the  first  of  them  was  only  carried  by  a  majority 
of  one,  and  it  was  therefore  agreed  by  the  Government  that  they 
should  all  be  omitted  in  order  not  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  whole 
measure.  Their  omission  was  assented  to  the  more  readily  because 
if  they  had  been  passed  they  would  only  have  come  into  operation  at 
the  desire  of  the  legislatures,  which,  if  they  wished  it,  could  easily 
have  found  other  means  of  attaining  the  same  end,  while  it  was  con- 
sidered that  by  the  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown  the  most 
serious  of  the  inconveniences  against  which  they  were  intended  to 
guard  might  be  averted.  By  refusing  the  royal  assent  to  every  Bill 
passed  by  any  one  colony  which  was  calculated  to  injure  the  sister 
colonies  or  the  Empire  by  imposing  mischievous  restrictions  upon 
trade,  any  serious  evils  might  have  been  prevented  from  arising. 
This  was  the  course  which  it  was  then  intended  to  pursue,  but,  as  I 
have  already  said,  it  was  not  adhered  to,  and  after  a  time  each  colony 
was  allowed  to  legislate  for  itself,  and  to  impose  such  duties  upon 
imports  as  it  pleased  without  considering  what  injury  it  might  inflict 
on  its  neighbours  or  on  the  Empire.  The  license  thus  granted  was 
much  abused,  and  protecting  duties  were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
imposed  by  all  the  Australian  colonies,  not  even  excepting  New 
South  Wales,  which  professed  to  have  adopted  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  and  certainly  did  act  with  much  greater  liberality  than  the 
others.  In  some  of  the  colonies  the  legislatures  were  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  imposing  duties  plainly  intended  to  act  as  a  protection  against 
the  neighbouring  colonies.  How  mischievously  these  duties  acted 
may  be  judged  from  the  report  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
*  Victoria  was  the  natural  market  for  Tasmania,  but  Tasmania  was 
excluded  from  it  by  a  rigidly  protective  tariff  to  the  very  serious 
injury  of  the  producing  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  Tasmanian 
community.'  This  complaint  was  made  on  behalf  of  Tasmania,  but 
it  is  clear  that  Victoria  must  suffer  at  least  as  much  from  its  own 
unwise  laws  as  the  neighbours  against  which  these  laws  were  directed, 
and  with  which,  but  for  them,  a  large  trade  would  be  carried  ton  to 
their  mutual  advantage.  The  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
intercolonial  trade  by  the  tariffs  of  these  colonies  soon  caused  so 
much  inconvenience  that  the  legislatures  became  anxious  to  be  re- 
lieved from  it;  but  instead  of  seeking  for  the  relief  they  desired  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  abolishing  their  protecting  duties,  what  they 
did  was  to  try  to  obtain  it  by  altering  their  tariffs  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  even  more  objectionable  than  before. 

In  1867  they  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  recommend  to  Parliament  that 
the  clauses  of  the  Constitutional  Act  which  prevented  them  from 
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imposing  different  rates  of  duty  upon  the  same  goods  brought  from 
different  places  should  be  repealed,  at  least  so  far  as  to  allow  of  their 
admitting  goods  from  another  colony  on  specially  favourable  terms. 
This  application  was  very  properly  refused,  but  was  renewed  and 
pressed  with  much  urgency  on  the  Home  Government  in  1870  and 
1871.  In  1871  Lord  Kimberley,  who  had  then  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  a  circular  to  the  Australian  governors 
explaining  his  reasons  for  adhering  to  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  objecting  to  what  had  been  asked  for  as  being 
1  a  proposition  that  in  one  part  of  the  Empire  commercial  privileges 
should  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  to  the  exclusion  and  prejudice  of  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.'  This  objection  to  the  measure  (and  others  not  less  weighty 
might  have  been  urged  to  it)  ought  surely  to  have  been  conclusive ; 
but  the  doctrine  that  no  control  was  to  be  exercised  over  the  colonial 
legislatures  had  now  become  so  firmly  established,  that,  as  they  con- 
tinued to  insist  on  their  demand,  Her  Majesty's  ministers  gave  way, 
and  in  1873  Parliament,  -on  their  recommendation,  passed  an  Act 
which  repealed  the  clauses  of  the  previous  Act  so  far  as  to  allow  any  one 
of  the  Australian  colonies  to  grant  special  reductions  of  duty  on  goods 
imported  from  another  of  them  or  from  New  Zealand  as  compared 
with  the  duties  payable  on  the  same  goods  from  elsewhere.  Under 
this  Act  these  colonies  might  have  adopted  measures  most  unfair  to 
each  other ;  for  example,  Victoria,  in  exchange  for  supposed  advan- 
tages for  itself,  might  have  excluded  the  timber  of  Tasmania  or  the 
sugar  of  Mauritius  and  of  India  from  its  market  by  leaving  them  sub- 
ject to  duties  from  which  the  timber  of  New  Zealand  and  the  sugar  of 
Queensland  were  relieved.  The  intercolonial  trade  might  thus  have 
been  even  more  hampered  than  it  is  ;  and  this  has  only  failed  to  take 
place  because  the  same  narrow  and  selfish  spirit  of  commercial 
jealousy  which  induced  the  colonies  to  ask  for  the  Act  of  1873  has 
prevented  them  from  agreeing  upon  any  arrangement  for  bringing  it 
into  operation,  and,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  at  the  end  of  almost 
six  years  from  its  passing,  it  still  remains  a  dead  letter.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  restrictions  upon  their  trade  with  each  other  which  the  Australian 
colonies  have  created  by  their  protecting  tariffs,  and  which  it  was  the 
professed  object  of  this  Act  to  remove,  should  still  continue  to  exist. 
The  system  of  protection  tends  everywhere  to  diminish  the  wealth  of 
the  community,  but  its  evils  and  its  absurdity  are  peculiarly  striking 
in  such  a  state  of  things  as  exists  in  the  Australian  colonies.  All 
these  colonies  possess  a  large  extent  of  territory  and  great  natural 
resources  which  their  comparatively  small  population  and  limited 
capital  enable  them  as  yet  to  turn  but  partially  to  account.  The 
high  rates  of  wages  and  of  interest  prove  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
more  capital  and  labour  than  are  available  for  employments  which 
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require  no  artificial  aid  to  make  them  profitable,  yet  it  is  the  object 
of  protecting  duties  to  entice  capital  and  labour  from  these  employ- 
ments into  others  which  can  only  be  made  to  pay  by  taxing  the  com- 
munity for  their  support.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  productive 
power  of  the  colonies  must  be  diminished  by  tariffs  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  free  flow  of  industry  into  its  natural 
channels.  And  the  restrictions  they  have  put  upon  their  trade 
with  each  other  have  not  only  been  injurious  to  these  colonies  by 
seriously  checking  their  advance  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  have 
been  equally — perhaps  even  more — injurious  to  them  by  their  moral 
effect.  Their  tendency  must  have  been  to  create  mutual  animosities 
among  the  colonies,  and  to  foster  in  their  inhabitants  the  odious  passions 
of  envy  and  jealousy  of  their  neighbours.  For  the  real  welfare  of  the 
Australian  colonists,  no  less  than  for  the  interests  of  the  whole  Empire, 
it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  old  rule  of  requiring  the  colonies  to 
conform  to  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Empire  has  been  abandoned. 
A  still  greater  departure  from  this  former  rule  than  has  yet  taken 
place  seems  now  to  be  contemplated.  By  the  Act  passed  in  1873 
the  Australian  colonies  were  only  partially  relieved  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  earlier  statute  against  their  imposing  differential 
duties.  These  provisions  were  left  in  force  so  far  as  they  related  to 
importations  from  foreign  countries,  the  prohibition  to  the  colonial 
legislatures  to  favour  the  trade  with  some  countries  by  imposing 
differential  duties  on  the  produce  of  others  being  maintained.  But 
it  appears  that  in  future  a  larger  license  will  be  allowed  to  colonial 
legislatures,  and  that  the  principle  is  to  be  admitted  [of  permitting 
them  to  impose  or  to  remove  duties  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  or 
encouraging  the  admission  of  goods  into  their  ports,  according  to 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  friendly  or  unfriendly  conduct  towards 
their  own  trade  of  the  nations  from  which  these  goods  are  brought. 
In  British  North  America  there  has  never  been,  as  in  Australia,  any 
statutory  prohibition  of  the  imposition  of  differential  duties  by  the 
local  legislatures.  This  was  prevented  only  by  a  clause  which  had  long 
been  invariably  inserted  in  the  royal  instructions  to  every  governor 
or  lieutenant-governor  appointed  to  any  of  the  British  provinces  in 
North  America,  which  commanded  him  not  to  give  his  assent  to  any 
Act  passed  by  the  legislature  for  imposing  duties  of  that  kind. 
This  had  been  a  standing  instruction  for  many  years  to  the  officers 
entrusted  with  the  government  of  these  provinces,  and  when  they 
were  united  it  continued  to  form  part  of  the  royal  instructions  to  all 
the  governors-general  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  until  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Lome.  From  his  instructions  we  have  been  informed 
that  it  has  been  omitted,  and  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament  shows  that  the  omission  is  not  likely  to  prove  unim- 
portant. That  Parliament  is  at  present  considering,  and  is  expected 
to  pass  without  material  alteration,  a  new  tariff  laid  before  it  by  the 
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ministers  of  the  Governor-General,  of  which  a  full  account  has  been 
published  in  the  newspapers.  We  learn  from  this  account  that  the 
measure  is  one  in  which  the  principle  of  protection  is  carried  to  its  very 
extreme.  It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  point  out  the  mani- 
fest absurdities  of  the  arrangements  by  which  it  attempts  to  give  the 
benefit  of  protection  to  a  variety  of  different  interests,  or  to  show 
(as  might  easily  be  done)  how  seriously  industry  must  be  impeded, 
and  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Dominion  must  be  checked,  if 
this  projected  tariff  should  come  into  operation.  Without  stopping 
to  consider  this  point,  important  as  it  is,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  several  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  now  pending  will 
seriously  check  British  trade,  though  the  Canadian  minister  denies 
this  to  be  their  object,  while  some  are  calculated  to  embarrass  this 
country  in  its  relations  with  other  nations,  and  especially  with  the 
United  States.  The  control  of  the  Imperial  Government  over  the 
commercial  legislation  of  the  colonies  having  been  practically  abdi- 
cated for  more  than  twenty  years,  it  might  not  now  be  easy  for  Her 
Majesty's  ministers  to  reconcile  the  Canadian  Parliament  to  their 
preventing  the  tariff  at  present  under  its  consideration  from  coming 
into  operation  by  the  authority  of  the  Crown.  Yet  it  is  impossible 
that  such  a  measure  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  Queen  without  pro- 
ducing very  serious  evils. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  clear  that  the  passing  of  a  law  so  distinctly 
adverse  to  British  trade  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  must  tend  to 
impair,  if  not  to  destroy,  that  feeling  of  a  community  of  interest 
between  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
which  is  the  main  security  for  the  permanence  of  the  connection  of 
Canada  with  the  British  Empire.  The  English  people  cannot  be 
expected  to  believe  that  their  interests  and  those  of  Canada  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  when  they  find  that  the  colonists  are  legislating 
against  their  trade  in  the  narrowest  spirit  of  commercial  jealousy. 
And,  in  the  next  place,  the  fact  that  a  law  of  this  kind  has  been 
assented  to  by  the  Queen,  must  exercise  a  most  pernicious  influence 
upon  our  relations  with  the  United  States.  It  is  of  the  very  highest 
importance  both  to  this  country  and  to  the  United  States  that  the 
trade  between  them  should  be  relieved  from  the  restrictions  now  im- 
posed upon  it  by  American  legislation.  And  notwithstanding  the 
ascendency  still  maintained  in  Congress  by  the  advocates  of  protection, 
there  are  not  wanting  symptoms  that  a  great  change  of  opinion  on 
this  subject  would  not  be  unlikely  to  take  place  in  the  United  States 
if  encouraged  by  the  adoption  in  this  country  of  a  judicious  and  con- 
ciliatory policy  towards  them.  But  just  at  the  time  when  it  is  of 
such  peculiar  importance  that  our  policy  towards  America  should  be 
of  this  character,  the  Queen  is  to  be  asked  to  give  her  royal  assent  to 
a  measure  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  which  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded 
in  the  United  States  as  hostile  and  unfair  to  them.  Nothing  could 
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be  more  calculated  than  the  passing  of  such  a  measure  to  destroy  any 
hope  of  an  improvement  being  effected  in  their  laws  affecting  our 
trade.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  represent  to  the  American  Government 
and  people  that  the  blow  which  is  to  be  aimed  at  their  commerce  is 
the  act  of  Canada  alone,  and  is  disapproved  in  this  country.  The 
Americans  know  well  that  under  our  laws  and  constitution  this  hostile 
legislation  against  them  can  only  be  adopted  by  Canada  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Queen,  and  they  will  with  reason  hold  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment answerable  for  it,  nor  can  it  repudiate  this  responsibility  without 
proclaiming  that  the  British  Empire  no  longer  exists  except  in  name. 

There  is  one  clause  in  the  proposed  tariff  which  deserves  special 
notice  on  account  of  the  peculiarly  pernicious  influence  it  is  likely  to 
have  in  confirming  the  disposition  of  other  foreign  nations  as  well  as 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  their  restrictions  on  our  trade.  The 
clause  I  refer  to  enacts  that  '  the  Governor-General  in  Council  may 
by  proclamation  declare  that  breadstuffs,  meat,  vegetables,  and  fruits 
shall  be  imported  into  Canada  duty  free,  or  at  a  less  rate  of  duty  than 
is  set  down  in  the  tariff,  whenever  it  appears  to  his  satisfaction  that 
similar  articles  from  Canada  can  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
free  of  duty,  or  at  a  rate  of  duty  less  than  obtains  at  present.'  By 
this  provision  the  Legislature  of  Canada  distinctly  adopts  as  the  rule 
of  its  commercial  policy  the  principle  of  insisting  upon  what  is  called 
*  reciprocity,'  as  the  condition  on  which  it  will  give  facilities  for  the 
introduction  of  foreign  goods  into  the  Dominion.  For  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  the  British  Parliament  has  acted  on  the  opposite  policy, 
and  has  levied  import  duties  solely  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  making 
no  distinction  in  the  rates  of  duty  charged  upon  goods  according  to 
the  more  or  less  favourable  terms  upon  which  the  nations  from  which 
they  are  brought  admit  British  exports.  The  adoption  of  this  system 
was  the  very  foundation  of  our  whole  commercial  reform,  in  which  we 
could  not  have  advanced  a  single  step  if  we  had  not  absolutely  dis- 
carded our  former  policy  of  looking  for  reciprocity  from  other  nations 
when  we  gave  their  produce  free  access  to  our  markets.  And  to  do 
this  was  not  only  indispensable  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  unwise 
restrictions  imposed  upon  our  trade  by  our  own  laws,  but  was  also  the 
course  by  which  it  was  believed  that  its  relief  from  the  equally  unwise 
restrictions  created  by  the  laws  of  other  countries  was  most  likely  to 
be  in  the  end  obtained.  This  is  a  point  of  so  much  importance  at 
the  present  time,  that  I  will  venture  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  it, 
though  in  doing  so  I  may  appear  to  be  going  a  little  beyond  the 
limits  of  my  subject. 

When,  after  the  close  of  the  long  war  of  the  Eevolution,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  great  powers  were  assembled  in  congress  to  consider 
the  state  of  Europe  and  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  securing  its 
peace  and  welfare,  they  all  agreed  in  expressing  a  desire  to  encourage 
commerce  by  getting  rid,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  restrictions  which 
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impeded  the  intercourse  of  nations.  So  long  as  only  the  abstract 
principle  was  in  discussion,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
its  being  for  the  common  interest  of  all  nations  that  greater  freedom 
should  be  given  to  commerce.  But  the  case  was  different  when  the 
question,  how  this  principle  was  to  be  applied  in  practice,  had  to  be 
dealt  with.  To  levy  high  duties  on  articles  imported  from  abroad 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  production  at  home,  and  of  maintain- 
ing what  was  called  a  favourable  balance  of  trade,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  obtain  admission  for  their  produce  into  foreign  countries  on 
easy  terms,  was  generally  regarded  as  what  nations,  for  their  own 
interest,  ought  to  aim  at.  The  great  object,  therefore,  of  statesman- 
ship in  those  days  was  to  gain  for  a  nation  the  largest  concessions 
that  could  be  got  from  its  neighbours  for  the  introduction  of  its  pro- 
duce into  their  markets,  with  as  little  reduction  as  possible  of  its  own 
duties  on  imports.  Hence  the  negotiations  which  were  actively 
carried  on  in  the  thirty  years  following  the  peace  of  1815,  with  the 
professed  object  of  affording  increased  facilities  for  commerce,  were 
conducted  in  the  spirit  amusingly  displayed  in  Canning's  famous 
rhyming  despatch,  in  which  he  told  our  ambassador  at  the  Hague 

that 

In  matters  of  commerce  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 
Is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much; 

'     -     •""    -' '-  --.-    ":xi    ''-•-    '..-•'•••'•]   -"•'-'  •  '^•'"•it-O  i--i  -O 

While  every  nation  believed  that  its  neighbours  would  only  give  too 
little  and  ask  too  much,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  countless  des- 
patches written  during  these  negotiations,  and  the  weary  toil  they 
imposed  on  diplomatists,  were  altogether  fruitless  of  good,  and  that  the 
tariffs  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  instead  of  being  made  more 
favourable  to  trade,  gradually  became  even  more  restrictive  than  before. 
At  length  a  different  policy  was  adopted  in  this  country,  and 
large  reductions  were  made  in  our  import  duties,  without  considering 
whether  the  countries  whose  produce  was  thus  admitted  to  our 
markets  would  or  would  not  take  our  produce  in  return.  The  person 
who  is  entitled  to  the  largest  share  of  the  credit  of  having  brought 
about  this  great  change  in  our  policy  by  opening  the  eyes  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  public  to  the  folly  of  making  the  reduction  of  our 
import  duties  a  matter  of  negotiation  with  other  countries,  and 
insisting  upon  what  is  called  '  reciprocity,'  is  the  late  Mr.  J.  L. 
Eicardo.  In  the  years  1843  and  1844  Mr.  Eicardo,  then  member 
for  Stoke,  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  addresses  to  the  Crown 
on  this  subject,  of  which  the  object  was  to  pray  that  Her  Majesty 
would  not  '  enter  into  any  negotiations  with  foreign  Powers  which 
would  make  any  contemplated  alteration  of  the  tariff  of  the  United 
Kingdom  contingent  on  the  alterations  of  the  tariffs  of  other  coun- 
tries.' And,  further,  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  House,  *  that  the 
great  object  of  relieving  the  commercial  intercourse  between  this 
country  and  foreign  nations  from  all  injurious  restrictions  will  be 
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best  promoted  by  regulating  our  own  customs'  duties  as  may  be  most 
suitable  to  the  financial  and  commercial  interest  of  this  country, 
without  reference  to  the  amount  of  duties  which  foreign  Powers  may 
think  it  expedient  for  their  own  interests  to  levy  on  British  goods.' 
The  two  main  points  Mr.  Bicardo  sought  to  establish  were,  first,  that 
the  chief  advantage  the  nation  would  gain  from  the  extension  of  its 
commerce  would  arise  from  the  increase  of  its  imports,  and  that  this 
might  be  secured  at  once  by  simply  reducing  the  duties  levied  upon 
them ;  and,  secondly,  granting  that  we  had  also  an  interest,  though 
a  minor  one,  in  procuring  admission  for  our  productions  into  foreign 
countries  on  easier  terms,  that  this  advantage  was  not  likely  to  be 
obtained  by  negotiation,  nor  by  insisting  on  what  is  called  '  reciprocity.' 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  speeches  more  remarkable  for  their 
clearness,  and  for  the  conclusive  force  of  their  reasoning,  than  those 
in  which  Mr.  Ricardo  maintained  these  propositions ;  they  appeared 
to  me  to  be  unanswerable,  and  certainly  they  were  not  answered  with 
success  by  the  very  ingenious  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  on  both 
occasions,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  took  the  leading  part 
in  resisting  the  motions  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  Sir  R.  Peel. 
In  1843  Mr.  Ricardo  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to 
one,  and  in  1844  the  House  was  counted  out  before  a  division  could 
be  taken.  But  though  Mr.  Ricardo  thus  failed  in  obtaining  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  policy  he  recommended, 
he  was  completely  successful  in  bringing  about  its  practical  adoption. 
A  great  impression  was  made  by  these  two  debates  on  public  opinion, 
and,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  result,  on  the  opinion  of  Sir  R.  Peel, 
which  was  of  more  immediate  importance.1  His  government  had 
recently,  failed  in  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  commercial 
treaties  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Ricardo's 
last  motion  these  negotiations  were  not  renewed,  and,  as  I  believe,  no 
similar  ones  were  again  attempted  with  other  powers  during  the 
remainder  of  the  time  that  Sir  R.  Peel  continued  in  office.  He 
certainly  proceeded  in  his  course  of  commercial  reforms  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  terms  on  which  British  goods  were  admitted 
by  other  countries  to  their  markets.  The  succeeding  administration 
avowedly  acted  upon  the  principle  that  the  regulation  of  our  customs 
duties  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  discussion  or  negotiation  with  foreign 
nations ;  that  we  ought  to  settle  these  duties  entirely  with  a  view  to 
our  own  interests,  and  leave  them  to  do  the  same  without  interference 
from  us. 

From  1844  to  1860  this  policy  was  steadily  adhered  to  by  different 

1  When  the  debate  in  1844  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  counting  out  of  the 
House,  I  left  it  with  Mr.  Bicardo  ;  and  I  remarked  to  him  at  the  time  that  I  was 
convinced  from  Sir  E.  Peel's  manner  that  he  felt  that  an  unanswerable  case  had 
been  made  out  in  favour  of  the  policy  Mr.  Eicardo  recommended,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  failure  of  the  motion  for  the  moment,  it  would  prove  to  have  been 
very  useful. 
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administrations,  and  its  success  was  even  more  complete  than  its 
original  advocates  had  anticipated.  "When  no  longer  embarrassed  by 
the  consideration  of  what  concessions  to  our  trade  might  be  won  from 
other  countries  in  return  for  reductions  of  our  duties  on  imports,  the 
-work  of  improving  our  tariff  went  on  easily  and  quickly.  The  pro- 
tective duties  which  had  imposed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  people 
without  any  corresponding  gain  to  the  exchequer  were  got  rid  of,  and 
the  increasing  productiveness  of  the  revenue  made  it  safe  gradually 
to  repeal  or  reduce  other  duties  of  customs  and  excise  which,  though 
not  of  a  protective  character,  had  checked  the  progress  of  trade  and 
manufactures.  As  I  have  already  observed,  this  change  in  our  policy 
was  followed  by  a  rapid  advance  of  the  nation  in  wealth  and  pro- 
sperity, and  the  practical  proof  thus  afforded  of  the  advantages 
of  free  trade  had  in  a  few  years  made  a  strong  impression  on 
opinion  in  foreign  countries.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  important 
steps  towards  following  our  example  had  actually  been  taken  by  these 
countries  in  1860,  but  there  were  obvious  signs  in  most  of  them  that 
they  were  beginning  to  perceive  that  our  policy  was  giving  us  a  great 
advantage  over  them,  and  that,  if  they  did  not  mean  to  be  left  hope- 
lessly behind  in  the  race  of  commercial  advancement,  they  must,  like 
us,  relieve  industry  from  the  trammels  of  what  is  called  protection. 

Had  this  feeling  been  left  to  work  freely,  I  cannot  doubt  that  in 
a  few  years  it  would  have  liberated  the  commerce  of  the  world  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  difficulties  it  has  long  laboured  under  from 
unwise  restrictions.  But  unfortunately  this  was  not  allowed  to 
happen.  The  British  Government,  by  concluding  with  France  the 
commercial  treaty  of  1860,  abandoned  the  policy  which  Mr.  Eicardo 
had  recommended,  and  which  had  been  followed  with  signal  success, 
in  order  to  revert  to  that  which  had  been  previously  pursued  and  had 
even  more  signally  failed.  This  is  the  mistake  in  our  policy  to 
which  I  referred  in  a  former  page  as  having  had  even  greater 
influence  in  reviving  the  opinion  in  favour  of  protection  in  foreign 
countries  than  the  license  given  to  our  colonies  to  act  on  this  policy. 
The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1860  at  once  arrested  the  current  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  free  trade  which  was  beginning  to  set  in  abroad. 
It  was  considered  that  England  had,  by  large  concessions,  purchased 
from  France  more  favourable  terms  for  the  admission  into  that 
country  of  some  articles  of  her  produce,  and  this  was  almost  univer- 
sally regarded  as  a  practical  recantation  by  the  British  Grovernment 
of  the  doctrine  upon  which  it  had  for  some  years  insisted,  that  the 
reduction  of  import  duties  is  not  a  fit  matter  for  negotiation  among 
nations,  and  that  excessive  duties  of  this  kind  inflict  more  injury  on 
the  nations  that  impose  them  than  on  the  countries  on  whose 
commodities  they  are  charged.  It  also  created  a  belief,  in  those 
nations  of  which  the  tariffs  were  adverse  to  our  trade,  that,  as  we  had 
purchased  a  somewhat  freer  entrance  for  British  goods  into  the  French 
market  by  large  reductions  of  our  duties  on  French  commodities, 
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they  would  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  France,  and  only  consent 
to  admit  our  produce  on  better  terms  if  we  would  agree  to  give  them 
something   in  return.     The  bad  effect  upon    opinion  produced  by 
this    treaty   was   not   diminished   by    the   fact   that    this   country 
really  gained   nothing   by   it.     The  only  part  of  the  arrangement 
from  which  it   derived  any  material  benefit  was  the  reduction  of 
the  duties  previously  levied  in  this  country  on  wine  and  on  silks. 
There  was  some  reason  for  doubting  whether,  in  the  then  state  of 
affairs,   this   reduction  was   altogether  financially   prudent   at  that 
particular  time ;  but  setting  aside  this  consideration,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  the  important  advantages  that  must  result  from  it  both 
as  a  boon  to  the  Consumers  of  the  articles  relieved  from  taxation,  and 
as  being  calculated  to  give   a   stimulus  to  our  trade.      But  these 
advantages  (which  proved  to  be  far  greater  than  was  generally  ex- 
pected) we  could  have  secured  just  as  well  without  any  treaty  by 
simply  reducing  the  duties  in  question.     What  we  were  supposed  to 
have  gained  by  the  treaty — the  reduction  of  the  French  duties  on 
certain  English  goods — was  in  reality  of  little  moment  to  us.     Even 
if  the  remissions  of  duty  on  English  goods  had  been  large  enough  to- 
give  any  considerable  stimulus  to  our  exports  to  France  (which  in 
fact  they  were  not),  all  that  we  should  have  gained  would  have  been 
the  power  of  paying  for  a  larger  portion  of  what  we  received  from  her 
directly,  instead  of  indirectly  by  increased  exports  to  countries  from 
which  she  draws  articles  that  she  wants.      Our  increased  imports 
from  France  must  necessarily  be  paid  for  in  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  ways,  and  it  signified  little  to  ourselves  in  which  of  them  the 
payment  was  effected,  though  it  would  have  been  a  gain  to  France  to 
receive  it  by  opening  her  ports  more  freely  to  English  goods  useful 
to  her  people.     For  an  insignificant  advantage,  therefore,  we  were 
abandoning  an  important  principle,  and  doing  what  was  sure  to  have 
a  powerful  effect  in  giving  new  life  to  the  belief  that  was  beginning 
to  fall  into  general  discredit,  that  the  repeal  of  excessive  duties  on 
imports,  and  more  especially  of  protective  duties,  is  more  advantageous 
to  the  nations  on  whose  produce  they  are  levied  than  to  those  by 
which  they  are  imposed.     This  belief  is  what,  more  than  anything 
else,  makes  foreign  nations  now  cling  to  their  restrictive  tariffs ;  our 
interests  therefore  must  suffer  if  it  should  receive  fresh  encourage- 
ment, and  the  apparent  sanction  of  England,  from  the  passing  of  the 
Canadian  tariff. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  sur- 
render of  the  authority  formerly  exercised  over  the  colonial  legis- 
latures by  the  Imperial  Government  has  been  injurious  to  the 
colonies  themselves  as  well  as  to  this  country,  and  is  likely  to  en- 
danger the  stability  of  their  connection  with  the  Empire  by  causing 
that  connection  to  be  regarded  not  as  an  advantage  but  as  a  burden 
by  the  British  people.  I  will  now  add  a  few  remarks  on  what  ought 
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to  be  our  policy  for  the  future.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
authority,  which  up  to  a  very  recent  period  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  belong  of  right  to  the  Crown,  might  have  continued  to  be 
used  with  advantage  in  order  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  measures 
hurtful  to  the  common  interests  of  the  Empire  by  the  colonial  legis- 
latures, if  it  had  never  ceased  to  be  exercised  with  judgment  and  in 
a  conciliatory  spirit.  But  to  bring  again  into  active  exercise  an 
authority  which  has  been  allowed  practically  to  fall  into  disuse, 
would  be  a  very  different  matter  from  maintaining  it  while  it  was 
still  habitually  exerted,  and  certainly  ought  not  to  be  attempted 
without  at  least  endeavouring  to  come  to  some  previous  understand- 
ing with  the  colonies.  Still  the  necessity  of  taking  some  means  to 
make  sure  that  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  shall  be  sup- 
ported instead  of  being  thwarted  by  the  action  of  the  dependencies  of 
the  Empire  is  a  pressing  one,  and  the  question  arises  how  this 
object  can  be  provided  for.  I  observe  that  when  the  delegates  of 
the  Australian  colonies  met  to  consider  the  question  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  maintaining  the  restrictions  on  their  power  of  altering  their 
tariffs,  they  asserted  that  *  Great  Britain  must  logically  do  one  of  two 
things,  either  leave  the  colonies  unfettered  discretion,  or,  if  she  is  to 
regulate  tariffs  or  reciprocal  tariff  arrangements,  or  to  make  treaties 
affecting  the  colonies,  give  to  the  colonies  representation  in  matters 
affecting  the  Empire.'  If  this  is  meant  to  refer  to  a  project  which 
has  not  unfrequently  been  suggested  of  giving  to  the  colonies  the 
right  of  returning  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  open  to 
insurmountable  objections.  In  the  first  place  it  is  only  an  exceed- 
ingly small  proportion  of  the  whole  business  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  relates  to  matters  in  which  the  colonies  are  so 
directly  interested  as  to  give  them  any  grounds  for  claiming  that 
members  returned  by  them  should  take  part  in  it.  It  would  plainly 
be  unreasonable  that  a  Canadian  or  Australian  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  entitled  to  speak  and  vote  on  questions  re- 
lating to  the  imposition  of  taxes  in  this  country  which  his  constituents 
would  not  have  to  pay,  or,  indeed,  upon  any  of  those  questions  re- 
lating to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  occupy 
by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  time  of  Parliament.  But  besides  this, 
there  would  be  an  obvious  inconvenience  in  having  colonial  members 
sitting  in  Parliament,  as  this  would  necessarily  lead  to  their  being 
enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  one  or  other  of  our  parliamentary  parties.  If 
they  adhered  to  the  Opposition,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
hold  confidential  intercourse  with  the  Government ;  and  if  they  sup- 
ported the  ministers  of  the  day,  the  defeat  of  the  administration 
would  render  their  relations  with  a  new  one  still  more  difficult. 
Hence  it  is  clearly  undesirable  that  representatives  of  the  colonies 
should  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
position  to  which  the  colonies  have  now  attained,  it  could  not  be 
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regarded  as  unreasonable  if  they  were  to  ask  that  if  they  are  to  be 
made  subject  to  a  real  control  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  make  sure  that  their  measures  shall  not  clash  with 
the  policy  of  the  Empire,  some  effectual  means  should  be  afforded  to 
them  of  making  their  wishes  and  opinions  heard  by  that  government 
before  it  comes  to  decisions  in  which  they  are  concerned. 

To  provide  for  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner  would  be  no  easy 
matter,  and  serious  objections  would  no  doubt  be  found  to  any  plan 
for  doing  so  that  could  be  devised,  but  I  will  venture  to  suggest  that 
it  might  at  least  be  worth  considering  whether  some  such  arrangement 
as  the  following  might  not  be  adopted  with  advantage.  A  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
reporting  its  opinion  to  Her  Majesty  on  such  questions  affecting  the 
colonies  as  Her  Majesty  on  the  advice  of  her  ministers  might  think 
fit  to  refer  to  it.  Her  Majesty  to  signify  her  readiness,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  colonial  governments  which  have  agents  in 
this  country  with  suitable  salaries,  to  appoint  them  to  be  members  of 
her  Privy  Council  and  also  of  the  Committee  on  Colonial  Affairs  so 
long  as  they  held  their  posts  as  agents.  Already  the  appointment 
of  agent  in  this  country  is  occasionally  conferred  by  some  of  the  more 
important  colonies  on  one  of  their  leading  men,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  would  be  done  more  frequently  if  the  appointment  by  the 
arrangement  just  suggested  were  invested  with  an  importance  cal- 
culated to  make  it  an  object  of  ambition,  and  to  give  them  greater 
authority  in  their  communication  with  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  advice  and  assistance  of  eminent  colonists  might  be  expected  to 
be  of  great  value  in  the  proposed  committee,  and  also  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  a  less  formal  manner.  In  referring  any  question  to  the 
committee,  Her  Majesty  to  direct  such  members  of  her  Privy  Council 
as  she  might  think  fit  to  be  summoned  to  assist  the  colonial  members 
of  the  committee  in  considering  it.  On  important  subjects  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  perhaps  some  of  his  colleagues, 
would  probably  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  committee,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  party  feeling  would  not 
prevent  the  aid  of  former  ministers  from  being  also  obtained,  and 
from  proving  of  great  utility.  No  colonial  Acts  to  be  disallowed  by 
Her  Majesty  without  having  been  first  considered  and  reported  upon 
by  this  committee,  which  would  in  fact  be  merely  reverting  to  an 
ancient  practice  of  the  Grovernment  which  is  still  kept  up  in  form, 
though  not  in  substance.  In  the  early  days  of  the  British  colonies 
the  authority  of  the  Crown  over  them  was  mainly  exercised  through 
the  Committee  of  Council  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  now  called  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  and  though  its  functions  with  regard  to  the  colonies 
have  long  been  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  form  of 
referring  colonial  Acts  to  it  is  still  adhered  to,  and  the  assent  to  them 
of  the  Crown  or  their  disallowance  is  signified  by  the  approval  by 
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Her  Majesty  in  Council  of  reports  which  nominally  proceed  from  it, 
though  really  from  the  Colonial  Office.  The  proposed  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  committee  to  which  these  Acts  are  referred,  and 
making  the  consideration  they  receive  from  it  real  instead  of  nominal, 
might  facilitate  an  arrangement  for  again  bringing  into  use  the  power 
of  the  Crown  to  withhold  its  assent  from  colonial  Acts  calculated  to 
injure  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
exclusively  or  even  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  allowance  or  disallowance 
of  colonial  Acts  that  the  advice  of  the  proposed  committee  would  be 
useful.  There  are  a  variety  of  subjects  with  regard  to  which  it 
would  be  of  very  great  value.  In  the  discussions  which  from  time  to 
time  arise  with  foreign  nations  on  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
colonies,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  discussions  with  the  United  States 
respecting  rights  of  fishery,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  have  in  the  committee  a  body  which  would 
both  give  it  information  as  to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the 
colonies,  and  assist  in  conveying  to  the  colonies  authentic  ex- 
planations of  the  reasons  for  the  measures  adopted.  Again,  when 
disputes  arise  between  colonies  such  as  that  which  took  place 
between  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  as  to  the  amount  each 
was  entitled  to  from  the  receipts  from  import  duties,  the  proposed 
committee  would  be  able  to  give  important  assistance  to  the 
Government  in  deciding  what  ought  to  be  done.  Nor  would  this 
assistance  be  less  valuable  in  dealing  with  such  difficult  questions 
as  that  which  Victoria  has  recently  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Home  Government  with  reference  to  the  differences 
that  have  arisen  between  two  branches  of  the  legislature.  These 
are  only  a  few  out  of  many  matters  in  which  the  assistance  of 
some  such  body  as  has  been  suggested  might  be  expected  to  prove 
useful  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Cabinet.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  observe  that  I  am  far  from  meaning  that  in  receiving 
this  assistance  they  should  be  relieved  from  any  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  properly  belongs  to  them  for  the  measures  of  the 
Government.  The  proposed  committee  would  be  useful  in  furnishing 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown  with  information  and  advice,  but  the 
responsibility  would  remain  with  them  of  advising  the  Crown  to 
accept  or  to  reject  the  opinions  of  the  committee. 

I  will  not  pursue  this  subject  further ;  perhaps  I  have  already 
gone  too  far  in  giving  even  so  slight  a  sketch  of  an  arrangement  for 
securing  greater  unity  of  action  between  this  country  and  those  of  its 
colonies  to  which  the  largest  powers  of  self-government  have  been 
accorded.  But  in  concluding  this  paper  I  must  again  express  my 
conviction  that  by  some  means  or  other  this  object  must  be  provided 
for  if  it  is  desired  that  the  connection  of  these  important  dependencies 
with  the  British  Empire  should  be  permanently  maintained. 

GREY. 
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VICTOR    HUGO. 

(Concluded')* 

FfiOM  the  literary  let  us  turn  to  the  political  side  of  M.  Hugo's 
career.  And  here  especially  we  shall  find  him  *  French  of  the 
French,'  summing  up  in  one  life  the  conflicting  tendencies  of  his 
time. 

The  Frenchmen  whose  youth  fell  early  in  this  century  were  born 
into  a  moral  chaos.  They  awoke,  as  it  were,  in  a  desecrated  temple, 
with  a  shattered  Dagon  stretched  across  its  floor.  It  was  plain  that 
Napoleon  had  ruined  France,  and  yet  there  was  no  idol  to  set  up  in 
his  stead.  The  Bourbons,  brought  back  by  strangers,  seemed  to 
symbolise  only  the  humiliation  of  France — -the  loss  even  of  that 
military  glory  which  she  had  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the  freedom 
and  virtue  which  the  Kevolution  had  proclaimed  so  often,  but  had 
never  enthroned.  Aspiring  youths  were  hard  put  to  it  to  create  an 
ideal.  It  was  almost  a  chance  whether  they  became  Ultramontane  and 
Eoyalist,  or  dreamt  of  a  far-off  republic,  too  often  discounted  at  the 
barricades.  But  the  mass  of  men  throughout  the  first  half  of  the 
century  were  slowly  falling  back  into  the  Napoleonic  illusion ;  they 
had  not  virtue  enough  to  save  them  from  admiring  what  was  without 
virtue,  and  thus  from  ultimately  expiating  their  worship  of  ignoble 
glory  by  fellowship  in  ignoble  ruin.  Victor  Hugo's  political  attitude 
was  determined  mainly  by  personal  sympathies.  He  was  brought  up 
by  a  Eoyalist  mother,  and  spent  his  early  youth  with  the  young 
Eomanticists,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  Eoyalist  and  Catholic.  The 
Odes  et  Ballades  and  some  later  poems  express  this  phase  of  his  life. 

The  death  of  his  brother  Eugene  recalled  his  father  from  a  kind 
of  voluntary  exile.  The  Comte  Hugo  had  been  a  Bonapartist 
general,  always  in  semi-disgrace  for  his  republican  opinions — the 
Baron  de  Pontmercy  of  Les  Miserables,  where  Marius  represents  the 
author  himself.  From  his  father  the  young  poet  learnt  Eepublicanism, 
and  added  of  his  own  motion  a  worship  of  the  great  conqueror  whose 
character  in  some  points  resembled  his  own — 'Napoleon,  soleildontje 
suis  le  Memnon.' 

We  need  not  condemn  this  change  of  front.  Young  men  will 
often  veer  round  rather  abruptly  on  their  first  contact  with  actual 
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life.  For  each  set  of  views  has  a  poetry  of  its  own,  which  may 
attract  the  imagination  of  youth,  but  which  is  apt  to  appear  unreal 
when  confronted  with  this  mixed  world.  And  a  reaction  from  ideals 
which  we  can  no  longer  idealise  is  responsible  for  no  small  share  of 
our  working  principles. 

It  is  more  important  to  notice  how  superficial  has  been  M.  Hugo's 
grasp  whether  of  the  monarchical  or  of  the  republican  conception  of 
society.  Charles  the  Tenth  may  not  have  been  an  inspiring  person. 
But  the  relation  between  France  and  her  kings,  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing themes  in  history,  might  have  suggested  something  better  than 
the  banalitfa  of  the  '  Funeral  Ode '  in  the  Voix  Interieures.  It  has 
been  observed  that  the  only  idea,  beyond  the  most  obvious  common- 
place, which  this  poem  contains,  is  the  proposal  that  the  families  of 
deposed  dynasties  should  be  allowed  to  reside  in  Paris,  as  their  one 
indispensable  consolation — surely  a  characteristic  touch  of  imprac- 
ticable sentimentalism. 

We  find  the  same  vagueness  and  emptiness  in  M.  Hugo's  praises 
of  the  Republic.     And  yet  there  is  no  subject  on-  which  a  political 
preacher  in  France  needs  to  be  more  explicit.     For  under  the  name 
of  Republic  are  included  two  forms  of  government  as  dissimilar  as 
forms  of  government  can  be.     A  republic  may  be  constructed,  like 
the  American  republic,  on   individualistic  principles,  reducing  the 
action  of  government  to  a  minimum,  and  leaving  every  one  undis- 
turbed in  the  pursuit  of  private  well-being.      Or  it  may  be  con- 
structed  on  socialistic   principles,  such   as   those  which  Fourier, or 
Saint-Simon  laid  down,  involving  a  profound  reconstruction  of  society 
and  a  levelling  of  ranks  and  fortunes.     A  republic  of  the  first  type  . 
may  yet  be  permanently  established  in  France.    But  its  danger  lies  in 
its  failure  to  satisfy  the  enthusiasts  of  any  party.     For  it  is  the  second 
type  of  Republic  towards  which  the  eager  spirits  of  the  great  French 
towns  seem  in  reality  to  tend.   But  this  socialistic  democracy  has  never 
yet  been  able  to  manifest  itself  in  a  practicable  form,  or  to  avoid  even 
such  obvious  roads  to  ruin  as  political  economy  can  point  out.    Surely 
the  preacher  of  the  Republic  in  France  should  say  which  of  these  types 
or  what  modification  of  them  he  desires — should  explain  how  far  the 
United  States  answer  to  his  ideal,  or  to  what  extent  and  with  what 
safeguards  he  thinks  his  country  prepared  to  accept  a   communistic 
scheme.     No  real  instruction  on  these  points  can  be  got  from  M. 
Hugo's  writings  or  speeches.     Poets  are  not  bound  to  be  politicians. 
But  when  a  poet  claims  also  to  be  a  statesman  and  a  prophet,  he 
ought  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him  ;    he  ought  to 
show  some  sign  of  having  loosened  the  political  knots  by  reflection 
before  he  cuts  them  by  epigram  and  imagery.     If  he  merely  boxes 
the  rhetorical  compass — if  he  merely  gives  us  a  series  of  declamations 
on  the  glories  of  the  Bourbons,  of  Napoleon,  of  the  Republic  which 
is  to  be — we  cannot  attach  much  value  to  his  professed  inspiration. 
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It  may  be  said  that  there  is  at  least  one  social  reform  on  which 
M.  Hugo  has  dwelt  consistently  through  all  his  phases — the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  death.  Like  those  branches  of  mathematics 
which  involve  infinite  quantities,  any  question  concerned  with 
human  life  and  death  is  a  favourite  lurking-place  of  fallacies.  We 
will  speak  here  only  of  M.  Hugo's  ground  of  objection,  which  lies  in 
the  cruelty  of  the  punishment.  So  far  as  the  cruelty  consists  in  the 
pain  of  anticipation,  that  pain  is  divisible  into  two  factors — regret  at 
leaving  a  family  unprovided  for,  and  actual  terror.  The  first  factor, 
if  felt  at  all,  is  felt  equally  by  the  convict  who  is  going  to  the  galleys 
for  life.  And  the  second  factor  we  may  surely  neglect.  If  a  man 
has  left  his  neighbour's  family  mourning,  we  need  not  be  tender  over 
a  few  days  of  selfish  terror  for  himself.  Then  comes,  according  to 
M.  Hugo,  the  crowning  cruelty  of  removing  him  from  this  world. 
We  may  reply  that  if  we  remove  him  from  his  home  to  a  prison  for 
life  we  are  pretty  sure  that  we  are  doing  him  an  injury.  But  if, 
instead  of  this,  we  remove  him  from  the  earth  altogether,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  we  are  doing  him  an  injury  or  not.  Surely 
there  are  plenty  of  other  benevolent  causes  to  be  taken  up  which,  if 
less  susceptible  of  pathetic  advocacy,  are  also  less  dependent  on  a 
turn  of  metaphysics. 

But  in  fact,  during  the  years  preceding  the  coup  d'etat,  M.  Hugo 
was  increasingly  in  want  of  something  to  say.  His  style  continued 
to  improve  ;  his  mastery  over  rhythm  and  rhyme  grew  more  magical 
than  ever.  But  each  succeeding  volume  of  verse — Les  Voix  Interieures, 
Les  Rayons  et  les  Ombres — was  weaker  than  the  last.  It  was  supposed 
that  he  had  written  himself  out.  The  Eevolution  of  1848  did  not  bring 
him  to  the  front.  But  in  July  1851  he  delivered  in  the  Assembly  an 
impassioned  speech  against  Louis-Napoleon,  who,  till  his  treasonable 
designs  on  the  Republic  became  manifest,  had  been  the  poet's  in- 
timate friend.  After  the  coup  d'etat  and  a  few  days  of  futile  counter- 
plotting, which  all  the  literary  artifices  of  the  Histoire  d'un  Crime 
can  hardly  make  impressive,  M.  Hugo  made  his  escape  from  France. 
From  Jersey  and  Guernsey  he  despatched  that  marvellous  series  of  songs 
and  satires  which  were  passed  secretly  from  hand  to  hand  in  Paris 
and  read  with  tears  and  cries  of  rage  during  that  national  paralysis 
which  ended  in  the  Second  Empire.  Les  Chatiments  is  perhaps 
M.  Hugo's  best  work.  Sarcasm,  declamation,  song,  all  his  powers 
culminate  and  are  concentrated  there.  Can  anything  be  more  melo- 
dious, simpler,  more  touching,  than  these  last  words  of  a  dying- 
exile  ? 

Un  proscrit,  lasse  de  souffrir, 
Mourait ;  caline,  il  fermait  sou  livre  ; 
Et  je  lui  dis :  '  Pourquoi  mourir  ?  ' 
II  me  repondit :  '  Pourquoi  vivre  ?  ' 
Puis  il  reprit :  '  Je  me  delivre. 
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Adieu!  je  meurs.     Neron-Scapin 
Met  aux  fers  la  France  fletrie.'  .  .  . 
— On  ne  p eut  pas  vivre  sans  pain ; 
On  ne  pent  pas  non  plus  vivre  sans  la  patrie. — 

.  .  .  '  Je  meurs  de  ne  plus  voir  les  champs 
Ou  je  regardais  1'aube  naitre, 
De  ne  plus  entendre  les  chants 
Que  j'entendais  de  ma  fenetre. 
Mon  ame  est  ou  je  ne  puis  etre. 
Sous  quatre  planches  de  sapin, 
Enterrez-moi  dans  la  prairie.' 
— On  ne  peut  pas  vivre  sans  pain ; 
On  ne  peut  pas  non  plus  vivre  sans  la  patrie. — 

Has  sarcasm  ever  barbed  itself  with  bitterer  emphasis  than  in  the 
following  song  ? 

Sa  grandeur  e"blouit  1'histoire. 

Quinze  ans,  il  fut 
Le  dieu  qui  trainait  la  victoire 

Sur  un  affut ; 
L'Europe  sous  sa  loi  guerriere 

Se  debattit. — - 
Toi,  son  singe,  marche  derriere, 

Petit,  petit. 

Napoleon  dans  la  bataille, 

Grave  et  serein, 
Guidait  a  travers  la  mitraille 

L'aigle  d'airain. 
II  entra  sur  le  pont  d'Arcole, 

II  en  sortit. — 
Voici  de  1'or,  viens,  pille  et  vole, 

Petit,  petit. 

Berlin,  Vienne,  e"taient  ses  maitresses  ; 

II  les  forcait, 
Leste,  et  prenant  les  forteresses 

Par  le  corset ; 
II  triompha  de  cent  bastilles 

Qu'il  investit. — 
Voici  pour  toi,  voici  des  filles, 

Petit,  petit. 

II  passait  les  monts  et  les  plaines, 

Tenant  en  main 
La  palme,  la  foudre  et  les  renes 

Du  genre  humain ; 
II  etait  ivre  de  sa  gloire 

Qui  retentit. — 
Voici  du  sang,  accours,  viens  toire, 

Petit,  petit. 

Quand  il  tomba,  lachant  le  monde, 

L'immense  mer 
Ouvrit  a  sa  chute  profonde 

Le  gouffre  amer ; 
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II  y  plongea,  sinistre  arcliange, 

Et  s'engloutit. — 
Toi,  tu  te  noiras  dans  la  fange, 

Petit,  petit. 

Finally  I  must  quote  the  song  which  seems  to  me  the  best  of  all, 
expressing  as  it  does  with  a  sound  so  ringing,  with  so  passionate  an 
intensity,  that  strange  antithesis  in  the  '  twy-natured  '  French — their 
capacity  at  once  for  base  materialism  and  for  ecstatic  ideality — the 
way  in  which  the  whole  nation  will  seem  suddenly  to  cast  its  slough 
as  a  serpent  does,  and  to  leap  to  life  at  a  word. 

II  est  des  jours  abjects  ou,  seduits  par  la  joie 

Sans  honneur, 
Les  peuples  au  success  se  livrent,  triste  proie 

Du  bonheur. 

Alors  des  nations  que  berce  un  fatal  songe 

Dans  leur  lit, 
La  vertu  coule  et  tombe  ainsi  que  d'une  eponge 

L'eau  jaillit. 

Alors  devant  le  mal,  le  vice,  la  folie, 

Les  vivants 
Imitent  les  saluts  du  vil  roseau  qui  plie 

Sous  les  vents. 

Alors  festins  et  jeux ;  rien  de  ce  que  dit  1'ame 

Ne  s'entend ; 
On  boit,  on  mange,  on  chante,  on  danse,  on  est  infaine 

Et  content. 

Le  crime  keureux,  servi  par  d'immondes  ministres, 

Sous  les  cieux 
Rit,  et  vous  frissonnez,  grands  ossements  sinistres 

Des  a'ieux. 

On  vit  lionteux,  les  yeux  trouble's,  le  pas  oblique, 

•     He"bete ; 
Tout-a-coup  un  clairon  jette  aux  vents  :  Republique  ! 

Liberte ! 

Et  le  monde,  e"veille  par  cette  apre  fanfare, 

Est  pareil 
Aux  ivrognes  de  nuit  qu'en  se  levant  effare 

Le  soleil. 

A  volume  could  not  paint  more  vividly  than  these  magnificent 
lines  that  characteristic  shock  and  awakening — that  divine  and  un- 
reasonable fire — which  seems  to  run  through  Paris  in  time  of  revolu- 
tion like  Rumour  through  the  Hellenic  host  in  the  crisis  of  victory. 
But  where  the  song  ends  the  story  has  too  often  ended.  How  often  has 
some  noble  protest,  some  just  and  armed  appeal,  sounded  along  the 
streets  and  Boulevards  like  the  angel's  trump,  and  has  been  followed 
by  no  Great  Assize,  no  new  and  heavenly  order,  but  by  uncertain 
voices,  angry  eyes,  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  the  old  round  of 
fraud  and  tyranny  begun  anew  I 
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It  is  guidance,  not  awakening,  which  France  needs  ;  wisdom,  not 
impulse  ;  a  sincere  self-condemnation  for  the  sins  of  the  past  before 
she  builds  her  castles  in  the  '  cold  future  air.' 

Few  persons  will  now  be  concerned  to  defend  Napoleon  the  Third, 
that  most  inglorious  representative  of  glory.  Thus  far  it  is  easy  to 
sympathise  with  Les  Chdtiments  and  Napoleon  le  Petit.  But  we  in 
England  cannot  consent  to  throw,  as  M.  Hugo  too  often  throws,  the 
blame  of  the  establishment  of  this  base  empire  wholly  on  those  who  pro- 
fited thereby.  We  must  hold  that  every  town,  every  village,  every  adult 
in  France  were  sharers  to  some  degree  in  the  shame  of  such  an  over- 
throw at  the  hands  of  such  men.  Least  of  all  can  those  be  absolved 
who  made  the  ignoble  crimes  of  trie  Second  Empire  possible  by  their 
adoration  of  the  splendid  crimes  of  the  first.  When  4  the  Memnon 
of  Napoleon  '  complained  that 

Ce  voleur  de  nuit  alluma  sa  lanterne 
Au  soleil  d'Austerlitz, 

he  should  have  asked  himself  whether  he  had  done  well  in  helping  to 
keep  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  alight. 

This  and  much  other  fault  might  be  found  with  the  temper  of 
M.  Hugo's  exile.  We  miss  the  high  self-forgetfulness,  the  resolute 
justice,  of  Mazzini  banished  and  defamed.  But  the  great  fact  re- 
mains. M.  Hugo,  in  scorn  of  amnesties  and  invitations,  lived  out 
nineteen  years  of  exile ;  his  voice  did  not  fail  nor  his  heart  falter  ; 
he  stood  on  his  rock  in  the  free  British  seas  like  Elijah  on  Carmel, 
spokesman  and  champion  of  all  those  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal.  It  is  this  exile  that  has  given  dignity  to  his  life;  it  is  banish- 
ment from  France  that  has  made  him  one  of  her  heroes.  Perierat, 
nisi  periisset. 

And  when  at  last  that  evil  empire  set  in  blood  the  exile's  triumph 
came.  From  Brussels,  on  the  eve  of  re-entering  Paris,  he  wrote 
some  of  his  most  splendid  verses — verses  in  which  all  that  there  is  of 
ardent  in  his  spirit,  of  majestic  in  his  personality,  seems  to  lift  and 
carry  us  along  with  him  as  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 

Alors  qu'on  entendait  ta  fanfare  de  fete 

Retentir, 
O  Paris,  je  t'ai  fui  comme  le  noir  prophete 

Fuyait  Tyr. 

Quand  1'empire  en  Gomorrhe  avait  change  Lutece, 

Morne,  amer, 
Je  me  suis  envole  dans  la  grande  tristesse 

De  la  mer. 


La,  tragique  ;  ecoutant  ta  chanson,  ton  delire, 

Bruits  confus, 
J'opposais  a  ton  luxe,  a  ton  reve,  a  ton  lire, 

Un  refus. 
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Mais  aujourd'hui  qu'arrive  avec  sa  sombre  foule 

Attila, 
Aujourd'hui  que  le  monde  autour  de  toi  s'ecroule, 

Me 


France,  etre  sur  ta  claie  a  1'heure  ou  i'on  te  traine 

Aux  cheveux, 
0  ma  mere,  et  porter  mon  anneau  de  ta  chaine, 

Je  le  veux  ! 

J'accours,  puisque  sur  toi  la  bombe  et  la  mitraille 

Ont  crache. 
Tu  me  regarderas  debout  sur  ta  muraille, 

Ou  couche". 

Et  peut-etre,  en  ta  terre  ou'  brille  1'esperance, 

Pur  flambeau, 
Pour  prix  de  mon  exil,  tu  m'accorderas,  France, 

Un  tombeau. 

M.  Hugo's  career  since  his  return  to  Paris  need  be  but  briefly 
recounted.  He  remained  in  Paris  during  the  siege,  and  his  poems 
served  as  a  rallying-point  of  patriotism,  hatred  of  the  Prussians,  and 
hope  of  revenge.  ISAnnee  Terrible,  it  is  true,  gives  a  most  crude 
and  violent  expression  to  the  heated  feelings  of  the  time.  Its  contrast 
with  M.  Eenan's  writings  of  the  same  date  shows  all  the  difference 
between  the  patriot  who  is  before  all  things  a  philosopher  and  the 
patriot  who  is  before  all  things  a  rhetorician.  Where  the  one  seeks 
to  prove  how  contrary  to  the  true  interests  and  instincts  of  Germany 
as  a  whole  is  the  Prussian  spirit  of  military  conquest,  the  other  - 
out-herods  Herod  in  his  comparisons  of  the  German  Emperor  to 
every  pickpocket  and  cut-throat  in  history.  Of  course  M.  Hugo's 
method  of  treatment  was  the  more  popular  of  the  two.  At  the  close 
of  the  siege  the  Parisians  elected  him  second  only  to  M.  Louis  Blanc 
on  the  long  list  of  members  for  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  Fe- 
bruary 8,  1871.  He  resigned  his  seat  at  Bordeaux  on  the  8th  of  March, 
because  the  Assembly  would  not  listen  to  a  speech  from  him  in  honour 
of  Garibaldi.  The  sudden  death  of  his  son  on  the  1  3th  of  March  sent 
him  on  family  business  to  Brussels,  where  he  remained  daring  the 
Commune.  While  he  was  in  Brussels  the  Belgian  Government 
announced  that  it  would  not  receive  escaped  Communists  as  political 
exiles.  M.  Hugo  wrote  to  a  newspaper  to  say  that  he  would  receive 
them  in  his  house  at  Brussels.  On  this  his  windows  were  broken  by 
a  mob  of  young  Belgians  '  flown  with  insolence  and  wine,'  who  raised 
the  singular  cry  of  '  A  bas  Lord  Clancharlie  !  '  but  were  unable  to 
beat  in  the  door,  which  the  nursery-maid  had  wisely  bolted.  Ex- 
pelled from  Belgium,  M.  Hugo  returned  to  Paris.  He  was  made  a 
Senator,  and  has  spoken  repeatedly  in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere. 

Most  of  the  measures  which  M.  Hugo  has  during  these  years 
recommended  —  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  retention  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  members  for  the  ceded  provinces,  the  recognition 
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of  the  '  right  to  labour,'  with  its  accompanying  '  State  workshops,' 
and  the  issue  of  bank-notes  bearing  interest,  billets  de  banque  a 

revenu have  been  such  as  to  inspire  in  English   politicians  little 

confidence  in  his  judgment.  But,  in  truth,  his  work  during  this  critical 
period  has  lain  less  in  the  advocacy  of  any  particular  measures  than  in 
the  delivery  of  stirring  and  highly  wrought  discourses  on  the  text  that 
Paris  is  supreme ;  Paris  is  holy ;  Paris  is  the  capital  of  the  world, 
and  includes  within  herself  the  progress  and  the  hopes  of  man.  Out- 
side France  we  need  hardly  discuss  the  truth  of  these  propositions ;  a 
more  practical  question  is  whether  in  France's  deep  depression  it 
might  possibly  have  been  wise  to  proclaim  them — whether,  in  Plato's 
words,  it  can  ever  be  well  for  a  public  man  to  play  the  part  of  the  con- 
fectioner rather  than  of  the  physician.  On  this  delicate  point  a 
French  and  an  English  critic  will  be  apt  to  differ ;  but  both  must 
admire  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  style  and  thought,  the  contagious 
enthusiasm  and  ardour  of  spirit,  which  enable  this  '  old  man  eloquent ' 
to  lead  at  will  l  that  fierce  democraty '  in  any  direction  except  into 
the  secrets  of  their  own  bosoms  and  the  sins  of  their  own  past. 

'  French  of  the  French ! '  Our  sober  English  maxims  fail  us 
when  we  would  take  counsel  for  a  nation  which  can  unite  so  much 
that  we  think  despicable  with  so  much  that  all  must  think  great, 
which  can  keep  her  hope  high  through  ruin,  through  chaos,  and 
through  shame,  and  which,  when  she  least  is  leading  the  nations, 
will  never  quit  her  claim  to  the  primacy  of  the  world.  Let  us  say 
with  M.  Eenan  that  when  a  nation  brings  forth  a  Universal  Idea  it 
is  at  the  cost  of  much  shattering  of  her  own  frame,  much  exhaustion 
of  her  separate  life  ;  that  it  was  by  centuries  of  national  humiliation 
that  Greece  expiated  her  creation  of  science  and  of  art,  and  Italy 
her  foundation  of  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  and  Germany  her 
assertion  of  the  freedom  of  the  thought  of  man ;  and  that  the  French 
Eevolution,  though  a  lesser  thing  than  these,  was  great ;  and  there- 
fore that  till  the  echo  of  the  thunderpeals  which  announced  that 
birth  has  died  away,  we  shall  see  the  strongest  sons  of  France  still 
staggering  blindly  beneath  *  the  too  vast  orb  of  her  fate.' 


III. 

Turning  from  M.  Hugo's  political  career  to  such  of  his  per- 
sonal emotions  as  he  has  chosen  to  reveal  to  us  in  his  poems,  we  shall 
find  the  same  rich  and  puissant  nature  shut  in  by  the  same  moral 
barriers  which  we  have  already  defined.  He  who  cannot  willingly 
take  any  but  a  central  place  may  have  friendships  and  loves  in 
plenty,  but  there  will  be  a  point  where  all  these  will  cease.  The 
self-worshipper  may  not  enter  the  shrine  of  another  soul.  He  can 
never  know  an  intimate  and  absolute  comradeship,  a  second  conscience 
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in  the  heart  of  a  friend.  Still  less  can  he  experience  that  rarest  joy 
of  a  man  and  a  woman's  love,  when  the  man  feels  with  a  proud 
triumph  her  stainless  spirit  outsoar  his  own,  and  bear  him  with  her 
to  a  paradise  which  she  both  creates  and  reveals.  These  things,  to 
such  as  have  known  them,  are  the  very  substance  and  delight  of  life. 
Yet  much  remains.  All  that  is  benevolent,  protective,  paternal — 
compassion  for  the  poor  and  the  suffering,  loving  joy  in  childhood  and 
infancy,  loving  remembrance  of  the  dead — all  this  a  man  may  feel 
without  compromising  the  dignity  of  the  idol  seated  in  his  breast. 
And  all  this — pressed  down,  as  it  were,  and  running  over — is  to  be 
found  in  M.  Hugo's  works.  It  is  with  him  as  we  often  see  it  with 
very  vain  but  kindly  people,  who  pour  themselves  with  a  prodigality 
of  warm-heartedness  into  those  affections  where  no  equality  can  be 
claimed  or  desired.  Valjean  the  convict,  Grilliatt  the  fisherman, 
Gravroche  the  gamin  de  Paris,  divide  the  honours  of  his  romances. 
And  the  poems  to  his  baby  grandchildren  are  the  true  crown  and 
glory  of  his  age. 

His  amatory  poems  have  not  carried  the  world  with  them.  More 
tact,  perhaps,  than  he  has  deigned  to  use  is  necessary  if  we  would 
touch  on  our  own  successes.  He  has  naturally  wished  to  descant  on 
the  being  (or  beings)  who  watch  with  mute  devotion  the  thinker's 
brow,  or  kindle  into  rapture  at  the  occasional  largess  of  his  smile. 
But  he  has  forgotten  that  the  heart  of  the  male  reader,  unless  it  be 
skilfully  surprised,  is  apt  to  be  hardened  by  an  obscure  instinct 
which  tells  him  that  there  is  something  almost  shocking  in  the 
notion. of  a  woman's  adoring  any  man  but  himself.  The  truth  is 
that  the  pleasures  of  love,  like  all  pleasures,  require  a  certain 
element  of  self-suppression  before  they  can  be  made  typical  in  art ; 
the  want  which  separates  patronage  and  desire  from  chivalry  and 
passion  is  more  easily  felt  than  described ;  nor  can  we  make  the  lover's 
fortunes  our  own  till  his  love  has  dethroned  him  from  his  own  heart. 
And  yet  perhaps  this  is  to  moralise  overmuch.  Some  love-poems 
there  must  be  in  which  these  serious  considerations  find  no  place — 
some  careless  bird-songs  of  an  emotion  which  existed  before  morality 
had  its  birth. 

Si  tu  veux,  faisons  un  reve, 

Montons  sur  deux  palefrois ; 

Tu  m'emmenes,  je  t'enleve. 

L'oiseau  chante  dans  les  bois. 

Je  suis  ton  maitre  et  ta  proie ; 
Partons,  c'est  la  fin  du  jour ; 
Mon  cheval  sera  la  joie, 
Ton  cheval  sera  I'amour. 

Nous  ferons  toucher  leurs  tetes ; 
Les  voyages  sont  aises ; 
Nous  donnerons  a  ces  betes 
Une  avoine  de  baisers. 
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Allons-nous-en  par  la  terre, 
Sur  nos  deux  chevaux  charmants, 
Dans  1'azur,  dans  le  mystere, 
Dans  les  e"blouissements ! 

Tu  seras  dame  et  moi  comte ; 
Viens,  mon  cceur  s'epanouit, 
Viens,  nous  conterons  ce  conte 
Aux  e"toiles  de  la  nuit. 

These  exquisite  stanzas  from  Eviradnus  may  fairly  be  compared 
with  Mr.  Swinburne's  If  you  were  April's  lady,  and  I  ivere  lord  in 
May,  in  the  sense  which  they  give  of  all  the  dash  of  playful  adven- 
ture, the  amorous  eagerness  of  a  flying  and  irresponsible  joy. 

The  love  of  Marius  for  Cosette  in  Les  Miserables  attempts  a 
higher  flight,  and  reflects  the  poet's  most  fervent  days.  And  here 
there  is  much  that  is  passionate  and  sweet.  But  there  is,  too,  a  strong 
element  of  selfishness  in  the  lovers'  conduct  towards  every  one  but 
each  other.  And  the  attempted  delineation  of  delicate  innocence  sug- 
gests the  effort  of  an  imperfect  memory.  '  Le  pur  et  seraphique 
Marius,'  we  are  told,  '  eut  ete  plutot  capable  de  monter  chez  une  fille 
publique  que  de  soulever  la  robe  de  Cosette  a  la  hauteur  de  la  cheville.' 
A  sentence  like  this  somehow  fails  to  convey  the  impression  of 
seraphic  purity.  We  need  not  dwell  on  this  topic.  But  I  must  allude 
to  one  scene  in  ISHomme  qui  rit  which  Mr.  Swinburne  has  highly 
praised.  This  is  the  scene  where  Josiane  offers  herself  to  the  distorted 
and  outcast  Grwynplaine.  Surely  to  admire  this  scene  is  to  confound 
monstrosity  with  power.  It  is  no  new  idea  that  a  woman  may  have 
vile  impulses  and  yet  dally  on  the  verge  of  vice ;  it  is  not  hard  to 
draw  a  staring  picture  of  this  unlovely  self-restraint.-  Nor  is  Josiane's 
morbid  desire  for  utter  debasement  in  any  degree  novel ;  the  sixth 
satire  of  Juvenal  would  furnish  forth  a  hundred  Josianes.  But  in  the 
sixth  satire  of  Juvenal  the  words  which  describe  vicious  instincts  are 
written,  as  it  were,  with  a  brand  on  the  offender's  flesh.  In  ISHomme 
qui  rit  the  indecency  is  decked  out  with  rhetoric  and  presented  to 
us  as  a  psychological  revelation.  Surely  MM.  Gautier,  Feydeau,  and 
Belot  might  be  left  to  supply  us  with  such  revelations  as  this. 

Connected  perhaps  with  this  defect  is  another  form  of  want  of 
sensibility  even  more  repugnant  to  a  healthy  mind.  We  mean  the 
taste  which  delights  in  dwelling  not  only  on  physical  ugliness,  but 
on  physical  horrors,  which,  without  any  wish  to  be  cruel,  pleases 
itself  in  realising  the  details  of  torture,  filth,  and  corruption.  M. 
Hugo's  readers  are  not  always  safe  from  outrage  of  this  kind.  He 
has  written,  for  instance,  a  poem  called  Le  Crapaud,  which  I 
regret  having  read,  and  must  decline  to  transcribe.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  describes  minutely  certain  acts  of  hideous  cruelty  perpetrated 
on  a  toad  by  the  young  Victor  and  his  schoolboy  friends — described 
as  '  blonds,  charmants,'  '  1'aube  dans  les  yeux,'  '  le  printemps  sur  la 
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joue,'  and  so  forth.  Before  comparing  a  French  boy's  behaviour  with 
that  of  an  Etonian  or  a  Wykehamist,  we  ought  to  make  allowance  for 
the  system  of  French  education,  which  is  said  to  foster  a  certain 
unmanliness  for  which  the  boy  himself  is  hardly  to  blame.  But  such 
excuses  can  avail  little  here.  The  sport  of  these  children  l  with  the 
morning  in  their  eyes  '  consisted  in  a  kind  of  loathsomeness  of  cruelty 
for  which  an  English  National  School  boy  would  have  been  kicked. 
And  half  a  century  afterwards  the  great  poet  puts  this  shameful  story 
into  a  poem  in  order  to  point  a  copy-book  moral  to  the  effect  that 
beasts  are  sometimes  kinder  than  men  !  We  need  not  be  sentimental 
with  regard  either  to  pain  or  to  death.  Many  reasons  may  make 
it  desirable  to  inflict  or  to  suffer  either.  But  when  we  find  a  man 
who  can  derive  a  literary  pleasure  from  enlarging  effectively  upon 
the  details  of  torture,  then,  however  philanthropic  his  general  aims 
may  be,  we  cannot  pardon  him ;  we  must  assert  that  his  mind  is 
tainted  with  a  disease  more  hateful  than  obscenity  itself. 

Let  us  turn  rapidly  from  these  horrors  to  the  poems  which  treat 
of  the  loveliness  and  mystery  of  childhood.  Here  M.  Hugo  is  always 
at  his  best.  Never  does  the  exile's  regret  appear  so  noble  as  when  he 
laments  above  all  things  that  he  is  exiled  from  his  daughter's  tomb  ; 
never  is  the  grey  head  so  venerable  as  when  it  bends  over  the  cradle 
or  the  memory  of  a  child. 

0  Jeanne  !  Georges  !  voix  dont  j'ai  le  cceur  saisi ! 
Si  les  astres  chantaient  ils  be"gaieraient  ainsi. 
Leur  front  tourne"  vers  nous  nous  eclaire  et  nous  dore. 
'.nix  Oh !  d'ou  venez-vous  done,  inconnus  qu'on  adore  ? 
Jeanne  a  1'air  e'tonne' ;  George  a  les  yeux  hardis. 
Ils  trebuchent,  encore  ivres  du  paradis. 

I  would  gladly  linger  on  these  charming  poems.  But  they  have 
been  praised  already  more  eloquently  than  I  could  praise  them. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  vie  with  the  force  and  abundance  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  style.  But  while  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  these 
glowing  and  generous  criticisms,  I  must  in  fairness  add  some  words 
of  caution.  The  limits  within  which  M.  Hugo  can  preserve  truth 
and  pathos  are  somewhat  narrow.  While  he  talks  only  about 
children  he  can  bring  tears  into  our  eyes.  But  the  least  allusion  to 
•himself  or  to  Grod  is  immediately  disastrous.  In  the  elegiac  poems, 
for  instance,  the  picture  of  the  vanished  child  is  grace  itself: — 

Elle  e"tait  pale  et  pourtant  rose, 
Petite  avec  de  grands  cheveux  ; 
Elle  disait  souvent :  Je  n'ose, 
Et  ne  disait  jamais  :  Je  veux. 

But  when  the  mourner  attempts  a  higher  strain,  the  old  unreality 
recurs.  It  would  need  all  the  simplicity  of  the  saints  to  keep  us  in 
sympathy  with  an  address  to  God  couched  in  terms  like  these  : — 
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Je  sais  que  vous  avez  bien  autre  chose  a  faire 

Que  de  nous  plaindre  tous, 
Et  qu'un  enfant  qui  meurt,  desespoir  de  sa  mere, 

Ne  vous  fait  rien,  a  vous ! 

Nor  can  we  think  it  dignified  for  a  man  thus  to  urge  his  own  merits 
on  the  Almighty  : — 

Considerez  encor  que  j 'avals,  des  1'aurore, 
Travaille,  combattu,  pense,  marche,  lutte, 
Expliquant  la  nature  a  rhomme  qui  1'ignore, 
Eclairant  toute  chose  avec  votre  clarte  ; 

Que  j 'avals,  affrontant  la  haine  et  la  colere, 

Fait  ma  tache  ici-bas, 
Que  je  ne  pouvais  pas  m'attendre  a  ce  salaire,  &c.  &c. 

There  is  something  which  provokes  a  smile  in  the  notion  of  M.  Hugo's 
demanding  special  consideration  from  the  Author  of  Nature  an 
account  of  the  very  original  explanations  which  he  has  given  from 
time  to  time  of  natural  phenomena.  But  had  his  achievements  in 
this  line  been  all  that  he  imagines  them,  can  we  sympathise  with  a 
man  whose  mind  in  this  hour  of  deepest  bereavement  reverts  irresisti- 
bly to  his  own  merits  ;  whose  first  feeling  is  that  he  is  not  as  other  men 
are,  and  ought  not  to  suffer  as  they  ?  Is  not  this  a  strange  contradic- 
tion to  the  noble  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  Christianity — that  he 
alone  can  become  representative  of  humanity  who  has  borne  to  the 
uttermost  the  sorrows  of  men  ? 

The  same  defect  of  the  higher  instincts  appears  strikingly  in  the 
poem  in  memory  of  Charles  Vacquerie,  the  husband  of  M.  Hugo's 
daughter,  who  committed  suicide  after  vainly  attempting  to  rescue 
his  drowning  wife. 

This  young  man  left  behind  him  a  mother  *  pale  et  perdant  la 
raison,'  and,  we  may  suppose,  the  ordinary  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  life.  M.  Hugo,  however,  considers  no  explanation  necessary ;  he 
treats  the  deliberate  suicide  of  sane  persons  under  the  pain  of 
bereavement  as  an  act  which  deserves  unqualified  praise,  and  has 
adopted  it  as  the  crowning  glory  of  more  than  one  of  his  imaginary 
heroes. 

Oh  !  s'immoler,  sortir  avec  1'ange  qui  sort, 

Suivre  ce  qu'on  aima  dans  1'horreur  de  la  mort, 
Dans  le  se"pulcre  ou  sur  les  claies, 

Donner  ses  jours,  son  sang  et  ses  illusions  ! 

Jesus  baise  en  pleurant  ces  saintes  actions 
Avec  les  levies  de  ses  plaies. 

An  easy  heroism !  To  yield  to  the  first  impulse  of  anguish,  to 
enter  with  Eurydice  among  the  shades,  to  follow  from  a  world  grown 
desolate  some  beloved  and  incomparable  soul !  Jesus,  and  that  code 
of  courageous  virtue  which  the  name  of  Jesus  represents,  teach  us  a 
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different  lesson.  They  teach  us  that  the  way  to  reunion  with  the 
best  and  dearest  lies  not  through  defection  and  despair,  but  through 
work  and  hope,  and  that  those  alone  can  expect  the  reward  of  great 
hearts  who  have  borne  with  constancy  all  that  great  hearts  can  bear. 
'  'Tis  better  that  our  griefs  should  not  spread  far? 

IV. 

Before  we  close  our  survey  of  this  puissant  and  many-gifted 
nature,  it  is  natural  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  can  discern  any 
guiding  conception  which  has  regulated  the  exercise  of  all  these 
powers — any  individual  and  consistent  view  of  the  sum  of  things 
which  reveals  itself  from  time  to  time  amid  these  labyrinths  of  song. 
Certain  principles  we  can  plainly  discern :  a  belief  in  France,  a  belief 
in  democracy,  a  true  sympathy  with  the  weak,  the  outcast,  the 
oppressed.  To  some  of  us  the  exaggeration  of  his  patriotism  may 
seem  to  fit  it  rather  for  boys  than  men.  To  some  of  us  an  admira- 
tion for  republics  as  such  may  seem  rather  fanciful  than  sublime, 
unless  it  be,  as  in  Mazzini,  simply  the  form  in  which  a  profound 
craving  for  public  virtue  finds,  from  historical  causes,  its  readiest 
channel.  But  at  any  rate  these  are  living  watchwords :  France,  the 
Republic,  Childhood,  the  Oppressed — these  are  worthy  themes  for  a 
great  poet  to  sing.  And  here  we  would  stop,  but  that  it  is  plain 
that  these  are  not  all  that  he  has  aimed  at  singing.  He  claims  to 
speak  to  us  not  only  as  a  Frenchman  and  a  philanthropist,  but  as  a 
preacher  and  a  seer.  Vision,  revelation,  mission,  apostolate — words 
like  these  are  ever  on  his  lips.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  he 
has  gazed  deeply  into  the  Infinite,  that  he  has  heard  the  words 
which  issue  from  the  'Mouth  of  Shade.'  As  confidently  as  any 
'  God-intoxicated '  mystic,  he  invokes  as  his  authority  and  inspiration 
the  Eternal  Name. 

Is  there  any  reality  in  all  this  ?  Is  there  any  harmonising  truth 
about  the  universe,  any  illuminating  conception  of  the  Divine, 
which  this  great  poet  has  received,  and  has  been  sent  to  teach  us  ? 
With  real,  with  deep  regret  I  answer  thafe  I  believe  that  there  is 
not.  Reluctantly  I  say  that  long  study  of  his  works  has  revealed 
only  a  wild  and  whirling  chaos — a  cloudland  which  reflects  no 
figure  grander  than  the  poet's  own. 

Friends  of  M.  Hugo's  have  indeed  affirmed  that  he  has  given  us 
the  clue  to  his  inner  meaning — that  he  has  in  many  ways  indicated 
that  the  central  point  of  his  system,  his  true  kernel  of  belief,  is  that 
religion  within  religions  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Pytha- 
goras, which  reappears  under  different  semblances  in  many  ages  and 
many  lands,  and  which,  it  is  hinted,  some  mysterious  revelation  has 
impressed  with  special  force  on  this  poet's  mind.  But  I  cannot  say 
that  these  visions  of  his  seem  to  me  to  bring  us  any  light,  or  that  his 
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mystical  and  transmigrational  poems  (from  Ce  que  dit  la  bouche 
d'Ombre  to  Le  Poeme  du  Jardin  des  Plantes}  are  written  with  a 
truer  accent  of  conviction  than  a  thousand  other  pages  embodying  a 
hundred  other  faiths.  For  all  faiths  are  there.  Theism,  pantheism, 
atheism,  every  mood  from  a  glowing  optimism  to  a  cynical  despair — 
all  these  appear  in  turn  and  are  used  alike  as  the  vehicle  of  the 
accustomed  rhetoric,  the  old  self-praise.  Even  when  words  are  put 
into  God's  own  mouth,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  no  alias  is  more 
transparent  than  M.  Hugo's  God. 

How  deep  an  irreverence  is  here !  We  are  shocked  by  the  Dieu 
des  Bonnes  Gens  of  Beranger,  the  Dieu  devant  qui  Von  s'indine  le 
verre  en  main,  the  vulgar  patron  of  ignoble  pleasures.  But  at  least 
a  God  like  Beranger's  is  hardly  meant  to  be  taken  seriously ;  he  is 
the  offspring  of  an  imagination  bound  and  rooted  in  this  world  and 
amid  the  shows  of  things.  M.  Hugo  has  profaned  a  higher  light — 
has  driven  astray  a  chariot  which  might,  in  Plato's  words,  have 
followed  with  the  company  of  gods  across  the  vault  of  heaven.  He 
has  sought  first  his  own  glory,  and  the  glory  of  the  Invisible  has  been 
hid  from  his  eyes.  And  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  in  this  age  of 
faith's  formation  and  of  faith's  decay,  which  feels  above  all  things 
its  need  of  the  sincere  expression  of  all  shades  of  reasoned  belief  and 
unbelief,  of  heartfelt  confidence  or  despair — in  this  age,  when  a 
harmony  as  yet  unknown  is  shaping  itself,  as  it  were,  audibly  from 
the  cry  and  shock  of  souls,  this  great  singer's  strain  has  no  part  in 
that  attuning  choir ;  his  voice  that  fain  had  filled  infinity  dies  out 
into  the  void. 

I  might  double  the  length  of  this  essay  with  passages  illustrative 
of  my  meaning  here.  I  will  quote  one  alone,  a  passage  in  which 
the  Almighty  does  not  escape  the  fate  which  befalls  every  one  whose 
name  M.  Hugo  mentions — the  fate  of  being  employed  as  a  foil  and 
contrast  to  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  M.  Hugo. 

To  understand  the  lines  in  question,  a  few  words  of  introduction 
are  required. 

Most  men  who  think  at  all,  whatever  their  creed  may  be,  have  at 
one  time  or  another  faced  the  terrible  possibility  that  after  all  there 
is  no  hope — that  there  are  no  '  gods  who  prefer  the  just  man  to  the 
unjust ' — that  our  loves  and  aspirations  do  but  mock  us  with  an  ever 
unattainable  desire.  And  the  poets  who  have  been  the  voices  of 
humanity  have  given  utterance  to  this  dark  fear  in  many  a  passage 
which  has  sunk  deeply  into  human  hearts — from  the  stern  realism  of 
Achilles  among  the  shades  down  to  the  visionary  despair  of  the  end 
of  Alastor — from  the  bitterness  of  the  Hebrew  preacher  down  to  the 
melodious  complainings  of  *  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day.'  Often, 
indeed,  we  measure  the  elevation  of  the  poet  or  of  the  race  to  which 
he  sings  by  noting  the  nature  of  the  regret  on  which  he  chiefly  dwells 
— whether  it  be,  as  often  with  the  Greeks,  mainly  for  the  loss  of  our 
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own  joy  in  life  and  sunlight,  or,  as  in  the  sadder  Psalms,  resentment 
at  the  outrage  of  Death  against  Justice,  or  the  still  nobler  agony  of 
the  thought  that  the  claim  of  Love  to  its  own  continuance  shall  be 
made  in  vain. 

By  what  indeed  are  we  to  judge  a  man  if  not  by  the  way  in  which 
he  meets  this  problem  ?  Be  his  speculative  conclusions  what  they 
may,  if  there  be  any  unselfishness  in  him,  if  any  heroism,  if  any  holi- 
ness, he  will  show  them  in  the  face  of  these  extreme  possibilities,  this 
one  hope  worth  hoping,  this  only  formidable  fear. 

In  one  of  the  last  poems  of  ISAnnee  Terrible,  M.  Hugo  paints  at 
great  length  and  with  startling  rhetoric  the  possibility  that  (rod  may 
at  last  be  found  to  have  deceived  us  all  along — that  '  the  moral 
cosmos  may  be  reduced  to  a  chaos,'  and  man,  the  sport  of  destiny, 
expire  in  a  ruined  universe.  What  then  is  the  central  point  of  this 
poem  ?  what  is  the  idea  which  stands  out  for  our  strength  or  solace 
from  this  profusion  of  rhetoric  and  metaphor  ?  It  is — I  blush  with 
shame  for  M.  Hugo  in  writing  it  down — it  is  that  M.  Hugo  himself  may 
be  relied  upon  to  chase  and  catch  the  recalcitrant  Deity,  like  a  wolf  in 
the  forest,  and  to  overawe  Him  by  the  majesty  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance and  the  eloquence  of  his  rebuke  : — 

J'irais,  je  le  verrais,  et  je  le  saisirais 

Dans  les  cieux,  comrue  on  prend  un  loup  dans  les  forets, 

Et  terrible,  indigne1,  calme,  extraordinaire, 

Je  le  denoncerais  a  son  propre  tonnerre. 

M.  Hugo,  forsooth,  would  be  terrible  !  M.  Hugo  would  be  calm ! 
M.  Hugo  would  be  extraordinary !  It  seems  likely  that  at  the  crack 
of  doom  even  M<  Hugo  might  see  something  more  terrible  and  extra- 
ordinary than  himself. 

Can  the  force  of  egoism  further  go  ?  Can  we  accept  as  a  teacher 
or  a  prophet  a  man  who  sees  on  the  whole  vault  of  heaven  only  the 
Brocken-spectre  of  his  own  soul  ?  Must  not  all  our  admiration  for  this 
man's  talents  enclose  within  itself  an  ineffaceable  core  of  contempt  ? 

Or  rather  let  us  say  that  this,  like  all  contempt,  must  ultimately 
resolve  itself  into  a  profound  compassion.  Must  we  not  pity  the  man, 
however  great  his  genius  or  his  fame,  who  has  not  found  in  this  or 
the  other  world  one  love  or  one  worship  which  could  teach  him  to 
forget  himself?  Let  him  call  his  works  mountains,  himself  a  Titan, 
if  he  will:  the  Titans  with  their  heaped-up  mountains  could  never 
scale  the  sky. 

But  we  will  not  accept  his  metaphor.  We  will  not  part  from  him 
except  with  a  comparison  which  has  in  it  at  once  less  of  arrogance 
and  more  of  hope.  For  when  we  ponder  on  that  keen  but  troubled 
vision,  that  soaring  but  self-captive  spirit,  we  recur  to  Plato's 
charioteer,  who  has  indeed  in  times  foregone  driven  upwards  to  feast 
and  festival  with  the  blessed  gods — who  has  looked,  indeed,  for  a 
moment  on  very  Justice,  very  Beauty,  very  Truth,  but  in  the  midst 

3s2 
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of  the  thunder  of  rebellious  horses  and  a  storm  and  confusion  of  the 
soul, — till  he  crashes  downwards  to  the  earth,  and  feeds  upon  the 
semblances  of  things,  and  half  forgets  and  half  remembers  what  that 
true  world  has  shown.  For  him,  in  Plato's  myth,  there  yet  is  a 
glorious  hope  ;  there  remains  for  him  some  needful  draught  of  self- 
forgetfulness,  some  purifying  passage  beneath  the  earth  ;  and  then 
again  he  may  look  with  the  gods  on  Truth,  and  stand  with  firmer 
footsteps  upon  the  heavenly  way. 

FREDERIC  W.  H.  MYERS. 
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FOOD  AND  FEEDING. 


I  THINK  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  I  say  that  there  are  few  subjects 
more  important  to  the  well-being  of  man  than  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  his  food.  Our  forefathers  in  their  wisdom  have  pro- 
vided, by  ample  and  generously  endowed  organisations,  for  the 
dissemination  of  moral  precepts  in  relation  to  human  conduct,  and 
for  the  constant  supply  of  sustenance  to  meet  the  cravings  of  religious 
emotions  common  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  In  these 
provisions  no  student  of  human  nature  can  fail  to  recognise  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  a  lofty  purpose.  But  it  is  not  a  sign  of  an- 
cestral wisdom  that  so  little  thought  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
teaching  of  what  we  should  eat  and  drink ;  that  the  relations,  not 
only  between  food  and  a  healthy  population,  but  between  food  and 
virtue,  between  the  process  of  digestion  and  the  state  of  mind  which 
results  from  it,  have  occupied  a  subordinate  place  in  the  practical 
arrangements  of  life.  No  doubt  there  has  long  been  some  practical 
acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  a  few  educated  persons,  of  the  simple 
fact  that  a  man's  temper,  and  consequently  many  of  his  actions, 
depend  on  such  an  alternative  as  whether  he  habitually  digests  his 
food  well  or  ill ;  whether  the  meals  which  he  eats  are  properly  con- 
verted into  healthy  material,  suitable  for  the  ceaseless  work  of  build- 
ing up  both  muscle  and  brain;  or  whether  unhealthy  products  con- 
stantly pollute  the  course  of  nutritive  supply.  But  the  truth  of  that 
fact  has  never  been  generally  admitted  to  an  extent  at  all  comparable 
with  its  exceeding  importance.  It  produces  no  practical  result  on 
the  habits  of  men  in  the  least  degree  commensurate  with  the  pregnant 
import  it  contains.  For  it  is  certain  that  an  adequate  recognition  of 
the  value  of  proper  food  to  the  individual  in  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  health,  in  prolonging  healthy  life  (the  prolongation  of 
unhealthy  life  being  small  gain  either  to  the  individual  or  to  the 
community),  and  thus  largely  promoting  cheerful  temper,  prevalent 
good  nature,  and  improved  moral  tone,  would  require  almost  a 
revolution  in  the  habits  of  a  large  part  of  the  community. 

The  general  outlines  of  a  man's  mental  character  and  physical 
tendencies  are  doubtless  largely  determined  by  the  impress  of  race 
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and  family.  That  is,  the  scheme  of  the  building,  its  characteristics 
and  dimensions,  are  inherited ;  but  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
materials  and  filling  in  of  the  framework  depend  upon  his  food  and 
training.  By  the  latter  term  may  be  understood  all  that  relates  to 
mental  and  moral  and  even  to  physical  education,  in  part  already 
assumed  to  be  fairly  provided  for,  and  therefore  not  further  to  be 
considered  here.  No  matter,  then,  how  consummate  the  scheme  of 
the  architect,  nor  how  vast  the  design,  more  or  less  of  failure  to  rear 
the  edifice  results  when  the  materials  are  ill  chosen  or  wholly 
unworthy  to  be  used.  Many  other  sources  of  failure  there  may  be 
which  it  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  note  ;  but  the  influence  of  food 
is  not  only  itself  cardinal  in  rank,  but,  by  priority  of  action,  gives 
rise  to  other  and  secondary  agencies. 

The  slightest  sketch  of  the  commonest  types  of  human  life  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  this  truth. 

To  commence,  I  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  majority  of 
British   infants  are  reared  on  imperfect   milk   by  weak   or   ill-fed 
mothers.     And  thus  it  follows  that  the  signs  of  disease,  of  feeble 
vitality,  or  of  fretful  disposition,  may  be  observed  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  are  apparent  in  symptoms  of  indigestion  or  in  the  cravings  of 
want  manifested  by  the  '  peevish '  and  sleepless  infant.     In  circum- 
stances where  there  is  no  want  of  abundant  nutriment,  over-feeding, 
or  complicated  forms  of  food,  suitable  only  for  older  persons,  produce 
for  this  infant  troubles  which  are  no  less  grave  than  those  of  the 
former.     In  the  next  stage  of  life,  among  the  poor  the  child  takes  his 
place  at  the  parents'  table,  where  lack  of  means,  as  well  as  of  know- 
ledge, deprives  him  of  food  more  suitable  than  the  rough  fare  of  the 
.adult,  and  moreover  obtains  for  him,  perchance,  his  little  share  of 
beer  or  gin.     On  the  whole,  perhaps  he  is  not  much  worse  off  than 
the  child  of  the  well-to-do,  who  becomes  a  pet,  and  is  already  fami- 
liarised with  complex  and  too  solid  forms  of  food  and  stimulating 
drinks  which  custom  and  self-indulgence  have  placed  on  the  daily 
table.     And  soon  afterwards  commence  in  consequence — and  entirely 
in  consequence,  a  fact  it  is  impossible  too  much  to  emphasise — the 
4  sick  headaches '  and  '  bilious  attacks,'  which  pursue  their  victim 
through  half  a  lifetime,  to  be  exchanged  for  gout  or  worse  at  or 
before  the  grand  climacteric.    And  so  common  are  these  evils  that  they 
are  regarded  by  people  in  general  as  a  necessary  appanage  of  '  poor 
humanity.'     No  notion  can  be  more  erroneous,  since  it  is  absolutely 
true  that  the  complaints  referred  to  are  self-engendered,  form  no 
necessary  part  of  our  physical  nature,  and  for  their  existence  are 
dependent  almost  entirely  on  our  habits  in  relation  to  food  and  drink. 
I  except,  of  course,  those  cases  in  which  hereditary  tendencies  are  so 
strong  as  to  produce  these  evils,  despite  of  some  care  on  the  part  of 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  an  ancestor's  self-indulgence.      Equally, 
however,  on  the  part  of  that  little-to-be-revered  progenitor  was  ill- 
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chosen  food,  or  more  probably  excess  in  quantity,  the  cause  of  disease, 
and  not  the  physical  nature  of  man. 

The  next  stage  of  boyhood  transfers  the  child  just  spoken  of  to  a 
public  school,  where  too  often  insufficient  or  inappropriate  diet,  at 
the  most  critical  period  of  growth,  has  to  be  supplemented  from  other 
sources.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  chief  among  these  are 
the  pastrycook  and  the  vendor  of  portable  provisions,  for  much  of 
which  latter  that  skin-stuffed  compound  of  unknown  origin,  an  un- 
certified sausage,  may  be  accepted  as  the  type. 

After  this  period  arise  the  temptations  to  drink,  among  the  youth 
of  all  classes,  whether  at  beerhouse,  tavern,  or  club.     For  it  has  been 
taught  in  the  bosom  of  the  family,  by  the  father's  example  and  by 
the  mother's  precept,  that  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  are  useful,  nay, 
necessary  to  health,  and  that  they  augment  the  strength.     And  the 
lessons  thus  inculcated  and  too  well  learned  were  but  steps  which 
led  to  wider  experience  in  the  pursuit  of  health  and  strength  by  larger 
use  of  the  same  means.     Under  such  circumstances  it  often  happens, 
as  the  youth  grows  up,  that  a  flagging  appetite  or  a  failing  digestion 
habitually  demands  a  dram  before  or  between  meals,  and  that  these 
are  regarded  rather  as  occasions  to  indulge  in  variety  of  liquor  than 
as  repasts  for  nourishing  the  body.     It  is  not  surprising,  with  such 
training,  that  the  true  object  of  both  eating  and  drinking  is  entirely 
lost  sight  of.     The  gratification  of  acquired  tastes  usurps  the  function 
of  that  zest  which  healthy  appetite  produces  ;  and  the  intention  that 
food  should  be  adapted  to  the  physical  needs  of  the  body  and  the 
healthy  action  of  the  mind  is  forgotten  altogether.     So  it  often  comes 
to  pass  that  at  middle  age,  when  man  finds  himself  in  the  full  current 
of  life's   occupations,  struggling  for  pre-eminence  with  his  fellows, 
indigestion  has  become  persistent  in  some  of  its  numerous  forms, 
shortens  his  '  staying  power,'  or  spoils  his  judgment  or  temper.     And, 
besides  all  this,  few  causes  are  more  potent  than  an  incompetent 
stomach  to  engender  habits  of  selfishness  and  egotism.     A  constant 
care  to  provide  little  personal  wants  of  various  kinds,  thus  rendered 
necessary,  cultivates  these  sentiments,  and   they  influence  the  man's 
whole  character  in  consequence.     The  poor  man,  advancing  in  years, 
suffers  from  continuous    toil  with   inadequate   food,  the   supply  of 
which  is  often  diminished  by  his  expenditure  for  beer,  which,  although 
often  noxious,  he  regards  as  the  elixir  of  life,  never  to  be  missed  when 
fair  occasion  for  obtaining  it  is  offered.     Many  of  this  class  are  pre- 
maturely crippled  by  articular  disease,  &c.,  and   become  permanent 
inmates  of  the  parish  workhouse  or  infirmary. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  everybody  how  much  more  of  detail  might 
be  added  to  fill  in  the  outlines  of  this  little  sketch.  It  is  meagre  in 
the  extreme :  nevertheless  it  suffices  for  my  purpose  ;  other  illustra- 
tions may  occur  hereafter. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  say  at  this  point,  and  I  desire  to  say  it 
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emphatically,  that  the  subject  of  food  need  not,  even  with  the  views 
just  enunciated,  be  treated  in  an  ascetic  spirit.  It  is  to  be  considered 
in  relation  to  a  principle,  in  which  we  may  certainly  believe,  that 
aliments  most  adapted  to  develope  the  individual,  sound  in  body  and 
mind,  shall  not  only  be  most  acceptable,  but  that  they  may  be  selected 
and  prepared  so  as  to  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  refined  taste,  and 
produce  a  fair  degree  of  that  pleasure  naturally  associated  with  the  func- 
tion of  the  palate,  and  derived  from  a  study  of  the  table.  For  it  is 
certain  that  nine-tenths  of  the  gourmandise  which  is  practised,  at  all 
events  in  English  society — where  for  the  most  part  it  is  a  matter  of 
faith  without  knowledge — is  no  more  a  source  of  gratification  to  the 
eater's  gustatory  sense  than  it  is  of  digestible  sustenance  to  his  body. 

Our  subject  now  shapes  itself.  Food  must  first  be  regarded  in 
relation  to  its  value  as  material  to  be  used  for  building  up  and  sus- 
taining that  composite  structure,  the  human  body,  under  the  varied 
conditions  in  which  it  may  be  placed.  Secondly,  the  selection  of 
food,  and  the  best  modes  of  preparing  it,  resulting  in  the  production 
of  '  the  dish,'  a  subject  of  great  extent  and  importance,  must  be  dealt 
with  very  briefly.  Lastly,  the  exercise  of  taste  in  relation  to  the 
serving  of  food  and  drink,  or  the  art  of  combining  dishes  to  form 
'  a  meal,'  must  also  be  considered. 

I  shall  not  regard  this  as  the  place  in  which  to  offer  any  scientific 
definition  of  the  term  food.  I  shall  include  within  its  range  all  the 
solid  materials  popularly  so  regarded  and  therefore  eaten.  And  drink 
being  as  necessary  as  solids  for  the  purpose  of  digestion,  and  to  supply 
that  large  proportion  of  fluid  which  the  body  contains  in  every  mesh 
and  cell  thereof,  I  shall  regard  as  '  drink'  all  the  liquids  which  it  is 
customary  to  swallow  with  our  meals,  although  probably  very  few,  if 
any,  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  food  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

Food  is  essential  to  the  body  in  order  to  fulfil  two  distinct  pur- 
poses, or  to  supply  two  distinct  wants  inseparable  from  animal  life. 
As  certainly  as  a  steam-engine  requires  fuel,  by  the  combustion  or 
oxidation  of  which  force  is  called  into  action  for  various  purposes — as 
the  engine  itself  requires  the  mending  and  replacing  of  parts  wasted 
in  the  process  of  working — so  certainly  does  the  animal  body  require 
fuel  to  evoke  its  force,  and  material  to  replace  those  portions  which 
are  necessarily  wasted  by  labour,  whether  the  latter  be  what  we  call 
physical  or  mental,  that  is,  of  limbs  or  of  brain.  The  material  which 
is  competent  to  supply  both  requirements  is  a  complete  or  perfect 
food.  Examples  of  complete  food  exist  in  milk  and  the  egg,  sufficing 
as  these  do  for  all  the  wants  of  the  young  animal  during  the  period 
of  early  growth.  Nevertheless  a  single  animal  product  like  either  of 
the  two  named,  although  complex  in  itself,  is  not  more  perfect  than 
an  artificial  combination  of  various  simpler  substances,  provided  the 
mixture  (dish  or  meal)  contains  all  the  elements  required  in  due  pro- 
portion for  the  purposes  of  the  body. 
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It  would  be  out  of  place  to  occupy  much  space  with  those  ele- 
mentary details  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  body  which  may 
be  found  in  any  small  manual  of  human  physiology ; l  but  for  the 
right  understanding  of  our  subject,  a  brief  sketch  must  be  presented. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  three  all- 
pervading  elements  of  the  vegetable  world,  enter  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  animal  body ;  and  that  the  two  former  especially 
constitute  a  fuel,  the  oxidation  of  which  produces  animal  heat,  and 
developes  the  force  in  its  varied  forms,  physical  and  mental,  which 
the  body  is  capable  of  exerting.  Besides  these,  nitrogen,  obtainable 
from  certain  vegetable  products,  not  from  all,  but  forming  definite 
combinations  with  the  three  elements  just  named,  is  essential  to  the 
repair  and  reproduction  of  the  body  itself,  being  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant constituents.  Lastly  must  be  named  several  other  elements 
which,  in  small  proportions,  are  also  essential  constituents  of  the 
body ;  such  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  salts  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash, 
&c.,  with  traces  of  iron  and  other  metals.  All  these  must  be 
present  in  the  food  supplied,  otherwise  animal  existence  cannot  be 
supported ;  and  all  are  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  may  be 
obtained  directly  therefrom  by  man  in  feeding  on  vegetables  alone.2 
But  the  process  of  obtaining  and  combining  these  simple  elements 
into  the  more  complex  forms  which  constitute  the  bases  of  animal 
tissues — definite  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen — is  also  accomplished  by  the  lower  animals,  which  are  ex- 
clusively vegetable  feeders.  These  animals  we  can  consume  as  food, 
and  thus  procure,  if  we  please,  ready  prepared  for  our  purpose,  the 
materials  of  flesh,  sinew,  and  bone,  for  immediate  use.  We  obtain 
also  from  the  animal  milk  and  the  egg,  already  said  to  be  '  perfect ' 
foods ;  and  they  are  so  because  they  contain  the  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds referred  to,  fatty  matter  abundantly,  and  the  various  saline  or 
mineral  matters  requisite.  But  compounds  simpler  in  form  than  the 
preceding,  of  a  non-nitrogenous  kind,  that  is,  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  only,  are  necessary  as  food  for  the  production  of  animal 
heat  and  force.  These  consist,  first,  of  the  fat  of  animals  of  various 
kinds,  and  of  butter ;  and  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of  the  fatty 
matter  which  exists  in  grain  and  legumes,  and  largely  in  the  olive 
and  in  many  seeds :  secondly,  of  the  starchy  matters,  all  derived  from 
vegetables,  such  as  a  large  part  of  wheaten  and  other  flour,  rice, 

1  Such  as  Physiology,  Science  Primer,  by  M.  Foster,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Macmillan)  ; 
Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology,  by  Professor  Huxley  (Macmillan).    For  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  Dr.  Pavy's  very  complete  Treatise  on  Food  and  Dietetics 
(Churchill,  London,  1875). 

2  The  vegetable  kingdom  comprehends  the  cereals,  legumes,  roots,  starches,  sugar, 
herbs,  and  fruits.     Persons  who  style  themselves  vegetarians  often  consume  milk, 
eggs,  butter,  and  lard,  which  are  choice  foods  from  the  animal  kingdom.     There  are 
other  persons,  of  course,  who  are  strictly  vegetable  eaters,  and  such  alone  have  any 
right  to  the  title  of  vegetarians. 
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arrowroot,  and  potatoes ;  together  with  sugar,  gum,  and  other  minor 
vegetable  products  of  a  similar  kind.  The  fats  form  the  more  im- 
portant group  of  the  two,  both  in  relation  to  the  production  of  heat 
and  force ;  and  without  a  constant  supply  of  fat  as  food  the  body 
would  cease  to  exist.  The  vegetable  eater,  pure  and  simple,  can 
therefore  extract  from  his  food  all  the  principles  necessary  for  the 
growth  and  support  of  the  body  as  well  as  for  the  production  of  heat 
and  force,  provided  that  he  selects  vegetables  which  contain  all  the 
essential  elements  named.  But  he  must  for  this  purpose  consume 
the  best  cereals,  wheat  or  oats;  or  the  legumes,  beans,  peas,  or  lentils; 
or  he  must  swallow  and  digest  a  large  weight  of  vegetable  matter  of 
less  nutritive  value,  and  therefore  containing  at  least  one  element  in 
large  excess,  in  order  to  obtain  all  the  elements  he  needs.  Thus  the 
Irishman  requires  ten  to  eleven  pounds  of  potatoes  daily,  which 
contain  chiefly  starch,  very  little  nitrogen,  and  scarcely  any  fat: 
hence  he  obtains,  when  he  can,  some  buttermilk  or  bacon  or  a  herring 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  Highlander,  living  mainly  on  oatmeal, 
requires  a  much  smaller  weight,  since  this  grain  contains  not  only 
starch,  but  much  nitrogen  and  a  fair  amount  of  fat,  although  not 
quite  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  which  is  usually  supplied  by  adding 
milk  or  a  little  bacon  to  his  diet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who 
lives  chiefly  or  largely  on  flesh  and  eggs  as  well  as  bread  obtains 
precisely  the  same  principles,  but  served  in  a  concentrated  form,  and 
a  weight  of  about  two  or  three  pounds  of  such  food  is  a  full  equivalent 
to  the  Irishman's  ten  or  eleven  pounds  of  potatoes  and  extras.  The 
meat-eater's  digestion  is  taxed  with  a  far  less  quantity  of  solid,  but 
that  very  concentration  in  regard  of  quality  entails  on  some  stomachs 
an  expenditure  of  force  in  digestion  equal  to  that  required  by  the 
vegetable  eater  to  assimilate  his  much  larger  portions.  And  it  must 
be  admitted,  as  a  fact  beyond  question,  that  some  persons  are  stronger 
and  more  healthy  who  live  chiefly  or  altogether  on  vegetables,  while 
there  are  many  others  for  whom  a  proportion  of  animal  food  appears 
to  be  desirable,  if  not  necessary.  In  studying  this  matter,  individual 
habit  must  be  taken  into  account.  An  animal  feeder  may  by  slow 
degrees  become  a  vegetarian,  without  loss  of  weight  or  strength,  not 
without  feeling  some  inconvenience  in  the  process;  but  a  sudden 
change  in  diet  in  this  direction  is  for  a  time  almost  equivalent  to 
starvation.  The  digestive  organs  require  a  considerable  period  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  performance  of  work  different  from 
that  to  which  they  have  been  long  accustomed,  and  in  some  consti- 
tutions might  fail  altogether  in  the  attempt.  Besides,  in  matters  of 
diet  essentially,  many  persons  have  individual  peculiarities ;  and 
while  certain  fixed  principles  exist,  such  as  those  already  laid  down 
as  absolutely  cardinal,  in  the  detail  of  their  application  to  each  man's 
wants,  an  infinity  of  stomach-eccentricities  is  to  be  reckoned  on.  The 
old  proverb  expresses  the  fact  strongly  but  truly:  'What  is  one 
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man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison.'  Yet  nothing  is  more  common 
— and  one  rarely  leaves  a  social  dinner  table  without  observing  it — 
than  to  hear  some  good-natured  person  recommending  to  his  neigh- 
bour, with  a  confidence  rarely  found  except  in  alliance  with  profound 
ignorance  of  the  matter  in  hand,  some  special  form  of  food,  or  drink, 
or  system  of  diet,  solely  because  the  adviser  happens  to  have  found  it 
useful  to  himself! 

It  will  be  interesting  now  to  take  a  general  but  brief  survey  of 
the  vast  range  of  materials  which  civilised  man  has  at  his  command 
for  the  purpose  of  food :  these  few  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
chemical  constituents  of  food  having  been  intended  to  aid  in  appre- 
ciating the  value  of  different  kinds. 

Commencing  with  the  vegetable  kingdom,  from  which  our  early 
progenitors,  probably  during  long  ages,  drew  all  their  sustenance,  the 
cereals,  or  cultivated  grasses,  come  first,  as  containing  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  life,  and  being  therefore  most  largely  consumed.  Wheat 
and  its  congeners,  which  rank  highest  in  quality,  had  been  distin- 
guished, in  the  form  of  bread,  as  'the  staff  of  life,'  long  before  the 
physiological  demonstration  of  the  fact  had  been  attained.  Wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley,  maize  and  rice,  are  the  chief  members  of  this 
group ;  wheat  containing  the  most  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming 
material,  besides  abundance  of  starch,  a  moderate  amount  of  fat, 
together  with  sufficient  saline  and  mineral  elements.  Bice,  on  the 
other  hand,  contains  very  little  nitrogen,  fat,  and  mineral  constituents, 
but  starch  in  great  abundance;  while  maize,  with  a  fair  supply  of 
nitrogenous  and  starchy  matter,  contains  the  most  fat  or  heat-producing 
material  of  the  whole  group.  As  derived  from  wheat  must  be  named 
the  valuable  aliments,  macaroni  and  all  the  Italian  pastes.  Derived 
from  barley  is  malt-saccharine,  parent  of  the  large  family  of  fermented 
liquors  known  as  beer.  And  from  various  other  grains  are  obtained, 
by  fermentation  and  distillation,  several  forms  of  ardent  spirit. 
Vinegar,  best  when  produced  from  the  grape,  is  also  largely  made 
from  grain. 

The  legumes,  such  as  beans,  lentils,  and  peas,  form  an  aliment 
of  great  value,  containing  more  nitrogen  even  than  the  cereals,  but 
with  fat  in  very  small  proportion,  while  starchy  matter  and  the 
mineral  elements  abound  in  both  groups.  l  *° 

The  tuber  finds  its  type  in  the  potato,  which  contains  much 
starch,  little  nitrogen,  and  almost  no  fat ;  in  the  yam  also.  The 
roots  may  be  illustrated  by  the  beet,  carrot,  parsnip,  and  turnip, 
all  containing  little  nitrogen,  but  much  sugar,  and  water  in  large 
proportion.  Derived  from  roots  and  stems  of  foreign  growth,  we 
have  arrowroot,  tapioca,  and  sago,  all  starches  and  destitute  of 
nitrogen.  Fatty  matter  is  abundantly  found  in  the  olive,  which  sup- 
plies a  large  part  of  the  world  with  an  important  article  of  food. 
The  almond  and  other  seeds  are  also  fruitful  sources  of  oil. 
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Under  the  term  l  green  vegetables,'  a  few  leading  plants  may  be 
enumerated  as  types  of  the  vast  natural  supplies  which  everywhere 
exist : — The  entire  cabbage  tribe  in  great  variety  ;  lettuces,  endive, 
and  cresses ;  spinach,  seakale,  asparagus,  celery,  onions,  artichokes, 
and  tomato,  all  valuable  not  so  much  for  nutritive  property,  which  is 
inconsiderable,  as  for  admixture  with  other  food  chiefly  on  account  of 
salts  which  they  contain,  and  for  their  appetising  aroma  and  varied 
flavours.  Thus  condiments  are  useful,  as  the  sweet  and  aromatic 
spices,  the  peppers,  mustard,  and  the  various  potherbs,  so  essential  to 
an  agreeable  cuisine.  Sea  weeds,  as  laver,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
mushrooms  should  be  named,  as  ranking  much  higher  in  nutritive 
value  than  green  vegetables.  Pumpkins,  marrows,  and  cucumbers, 
chestnuts,  and  other  nuts  largely  support  life  in  some  countries.  The 
bread  fruit  is  of  high  value  ;  so  also  are  the  cocoanut  and  the  banana 
in  tropical  climates. 

Lastly  must  be  named  all  those  delicious  but  not  very  nutritive 
products  of  most  varied  kind  and  source,  grouped  under  the  name 
of  fruits.  These  are  characterised  chiefly  by  the  presence  of  sugar, 
acid,  vegetable  jelly,  and  some  saline  matter,  often  combined  with 
scent  and  flavour  of  exquisite  quality.  Derived  from  grapes  as  its 
chief  source,  stands  wine  in  its  innumerable  varieties,  so  closely  as- 
sociated by  all  civilised  nations  with  the  use  of  aliments,  although 
not  universally  admitted  to  rank  in  technical  language  as  a  food. 
Next  may  be  named  sugar  in  its  various  forms,  a  non-nitrogenous  pro- 
duct of  great  value,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  honey.  No  less  important 
are  the  tea  plant,  the  coffee  berry,  and  the  seeds  of  the  cacao  tree. 

There  is  a  single  element  belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom  which 
is  taken  in  its  natural  state  as  an  addition  to  food,  namely,  common 
salt ;  and  it  is  so  universally  recognised  as  necessary,  that  it  cannot 
be  omitted  here.  The  foregoing  list  possesses  no  claim  to  be  ex- 
haustive, only  to  be  fairly  .typical  and  suggestive ;  many  omissions, 
which  some  may  think  important,  doubtless  exist.  In  like  manner, 
a  rapid  survey  may  be  taken  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

First,  the  flesh  of  domestic  quadrupeds :  the  ox  and  sheep,  both 
adult  and  young ;  the  pig ;  the  horse  and  ass,  chiefly  in  France. 
Milk,  butter,  and  cheese  in  endless  variety  are  derived  chiefly  from 
this  group.  More  or  less  wild  are  the  red  deer,  the  fallow  deer,  and 
the  roe-deer.  As  game,  the  hare  and  rabbit ;  abroad,  the  bison,  wild 
boar,  bear,  chamois,  and  kangaroo,  are  esteemed  for  food  among 
civilised  nations  ;  but  many  other  animals  are  eaten  by  half-civilised 
and  savage  peoples.  All  these  are  rich  in  nitrogen,  fatty  matters, 
and  saline  materials. 

Among  birds,  we  have  domestic  poultry  in  great  variety  of  size 
and  quality,  with  eggs  in  great  abundance  furnished  chiefly  by  this 
class.  All  the  wild  fowl  and  aquatic  birds  ;  the  pigeon  tribe  and  the 
small  birds.  Winged  game  in  all  its  well-known  variety. 
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Of  fish  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  enormous  supply  and 
the  various  species  which  exist  everywhere,  and  especially  on  our  own 
shores,  from  the  sturgeon  to  whitebait,  besides  those  in  fresh- 
water rivers  and  lakes.  All  of  them  furnish  nitrogenous  matter 
largely,  but,  and  particularly  the  white  fish,  possess  fat  in  very  small 
proportion,  and  little  of  saline  materials.  The  salmon,  mackerel,  and 
herring  tribes  have  more  fat,  the  lastnam.ed  in  considerable  quantity, 
forming  a  useful  food  well  calculated  to  supplement  cereal  aliments, 
and  largely  adopted  for  the  purpose  both  in  the  south  and  north  of 
Europe. 

The  so-called  reptiles  furnish  turtle,  tortoise,  and  edible  frog. 
Among  articulated  animals  are  the  lobsters,  crabs,  and  shrimps. 
Among  molluscs,  the  oyster  and  all  the  shellfish,  which,  as  well  as 
the  preceding  animals,  in  chemical  composition  closely  resemble  that 
of  fish  properly  so  called. 

I  shall  not  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  question  :  Is  man  designed 
to  be  a  vegetable  feeder,  or  a  flesh-eating  or  an  omnivorous  animal  ? 
Nor  shall  his  teeth  or  other  organs  be  examined  in  reference  thereto. 
Any  evidence  to  be  found  by  anatomical  investigation  can  only  be 
safely  regarded  as  showing  what  man  is  and  has  been.  That  he  has 
been  and  is  omnivorous  to  the  extent  of  his  means,  there  can  exist  no 
doubt.  Whether  he  has  been  generally  prudent  or  happy  in  his 
choice  of  food  and  drink  is  highly  improbable,  seeing  that  until  very 
recently  he  has  possessed  no  certain  knowledge  touching  the  relations 
which  matters  used  as  food  hold  with  respect  to  the  structure  and 
wants  of  his  body,  and  that  such  recent  knowledge  has  been  confined 
to  a  very  few  individuals.  Whatever  sound  practice  he  may  have 
attained,  and  it  is  not  inconsiderable,  in  his  choice  and  treatment  of 
food,  is  the  result  of  many  centuries  of  empirical  observation,  the 
process  of  which  has  been  attended  with  much  disastrous  failure  and 
some  damage  to  the  experimenters.  No  doubt  much  unsound  con- 
stitution and  proclivity  to  certain  diseases  result  from  the  persistent 
use  through  many  generations  of  improper  food  and  drink. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  man  seems,  at  the  present  time,  prone 
to  choose  foods  which  are  unnecessarily  concentrated  and  too  rich  in 
nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  material,  and  to  consume  more  in 
quantity  than  is  necessary  for  the  healthy  performance  of  the  animal 
functions.  He  is  apt  to  leave  out  of  sight  the  great  difference,  in  re- 
lation to  both  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  which  different  habits  of 
life  demand,  e.g.  between  the  habits  of  those  who  are  chiefly  sedentary 
and  brain- workers,  and  of  those  who  are  active  and  exercise  muscle 
more  than  brain.  He  makes  very  small  account  of  the  different  re- 
quirements by  the  child,  the  mature  adult,  and  the  declining  or  aged 
person.  And  he  seems  to  be  still  less  aware  of  the  frequent  existence 
of  notable  individual  peculiarities  in  relation  to  the  tolerance  of 
certain  aliments  and  drinks.  As  a  rule,  man  has  little  knowledge  of, 
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or  interest  in,  the  processes  by  which  food  is  prepared  for  the  table,  or 
the  conditions  necessary  to  the  healthy  digestion  of  it  by  himself. 
Until  a  tolerably  high  standard  of  civilisation  is  reached,  he  cares 
more  for  quantity  than  quality,  desires  little  variety,  and  regards  as  im- 
pertinent an  innovation  in  the  shape  of  a  new  aliment,  expecting  the 
same  food  at  the  same  hour  daily,  his  enjoyment  of  which  apparently 
greatly  depends  on  his  ability  to  swallow  the  portion  with  extreme 
rapidity,  that  he  may  apply  himself  to  some  other  and  more  im- 
portant occupation  without  delay.  Eating  is  treated  in  fact  by 
multitudes  much  as  they  are  disposed  to  treat  religious  duty — which 
eating  assuredly  is — that  is,  as  a  duty  which  is  generally  irksome,  but 
unfortunately  necessary,  to  be  performed.  As  to  any  exercise  of  taste 
in  the  serving  or  in  the  combining  of  different  foods  at  a  meal,  the 
subject  is  completely  out  of  reach  of  the  great  majority  of  people,  and 
is  as  little  comprehended  by  them  as  the  structure  and  harmonies  of 
a  symphony  are  by  the  first  whistling  boy  one  chances  to  meet  in  the 
street.  The  intelligent  reader  who  has  sufficient  interest  in  this 
subject  to  have  followed  me  thus  far  may  fancy  this  a  sketch  from 
savage  life.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  assure  him  that  ignorance  and 
indifference  to  the  nature  and  object  of  food  mark  the  condition  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  so-called  educated  people  of  this  country. 
Men  even  boast  of  their  ignorance  of  so  trivial  a  subject,  regard  it 
as  unworthy  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  and — small  compliment  to 
their  wives  and  sisters — fit  only  for  the  occupation  of  women. 

Admitting  man,  then,  to  be  physically  so  constituted  as  to  be 
able  to  derive  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  healthy  performance  of  all 
his  functions  from  the  animal  or  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  either 
singly  or  combined,  he  can  scarcely  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as 
qualified  to  be  an  omnivorous  animal.  Add  to  this  fact  his  possession 
of  an  intelligence  which  enables  him  to  obtain  food  of  all  kinds  and 
climes,  to  investigate  its  qualities,  and  to  render  it  more  fit  for 
digestion  by  heat — powers  which  no  other  animal  possesses — and 
there  appears  no  a  priori  reason  for  limiting  his  diet  to  products  of 
either  kingdom  exclusively. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  ascertain  what  have  become, 
under  the  empirical  conditions  named,  the  staple  foods  of  the 
common  people  of  various  climates  and  races — what,  in  short, 
supports  the  life  and  labour  of  the  chief  part  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. 

In  the  tropics  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  temperate  zones,  high 
temperature  being  incompatible  with  the  physical  activity  familiar 
to  northern  races,  a  very  little  nitrogenous  material  suffices,  since  the 
waste  of  muscle  is  small.  Only  a  moderate  quantity  of  fat  is  taken, 
the  demand  for  heat-production  being  inconsiderable.  The  chiefly 
starchy  products  supply  nearly  all  the  nutriment  required,  and  such 
are  found  in  rice,  millet,  &c.  Eice  by  itself  is  the  principal  food  of 
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the  wide  zone  thus  indicated,  including  a  large  part  of  China,  the 
East  Indies,  part  of  Africa  and  America,  and  also  the  West  Indies. 
Small  additions,  where  obtainable,  are  made  of  other  seeds,  of  oil, 
butter,  &c. ;  and  as  temperature  decreases  by  distance  from  the 
equator,  some  fish,  fowl,  or  other  light  form  of  animal  food,  are 
added. 

In  the  north  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  some  neighbouring  parts,  the 
date,  which  contains  sugar  in  abundance,  is  largely  eaten,  as  well  as 
maize  and  other  cereals. 

Crossing  to  Europe,  the  southern  Italian  is  found  subsisting  on 
macaroni,  legumes,  rice,  fruits,  and  salads,  with  oil,  cheese,  fish,  and 
small  birds,  but  very  little  meat.  More  northward,  besides  fish  and 
a  little  meat,  maize  is  the  chief  aliment,  rye  and  other  cereals 
taking  a  second  place.  The  chestnut  also  is  largely  eaten  by  the 
poorer  population,  both  it  and  maize  containing  more  fatty  matter 
than  wheat,  oats,  and  legumes. 

In  Spain,  the  inhabitants  subsist  chiefly  on  maize  and  rice,  with 
some  wheat  and  legumes,  among  them  the  garbanzo  or  '  chick  pea,' 
and  one  of  the  principal  vegetable  components  of  the  national  olla, 
which  contains  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  animal  food  in  variety, 
as  bacon,  sausage,  fowl,  &c.  Fruit  is  fine  and  abundant ;  especially 
so  are  grapes,  figs,  and  melons.  There  is  little  or  no  butter,  the 
universal  substitute  for  which  is  olive  oil,  produced  in  great  quantity. 
Fowls  and  the  pig  furnish  the  chief  animal  food,  and  garlic  is  the 
favourite  condiment. 

Groing  northward,  flesh  of  all  kinds  occupies  a  more  considerable 
place  in  the  dietary.  In  France  the  garden  vegetables  and  legumes 
form  an  important  staple  of  diet  for  all  classes ;  but  the  very  numerous 
small  land  proprietors  subsist  largely  on  the  direct  products  of  the 
soil,  adding  little  more  than  milk,  poultry,  and  eggs,  the  produce  of 
their  small  farms.  The  national  pot-au-feu  is  an  admirable  mixed 
dish,  in  which  a  small  portion  of  meat  is  made  to  yield  all  its  nutritive 
qualities,  and  to  go  far  in  mingling  its  odour  and  savour  with  those 
of  the  fragrant  vegetables  which  are  so  largely  added  to  the  stock. 
The  stock-meat  eaten  hot,  or  often  cold  with  plenty  of  green  salad 
and  oil,  doubtless  the  most  palatable  mode  of  serving  it,  thus  affords 
a  source  of  fat,  if  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  butter,  cheese,  &c. 

Throughout  the  German  Empire,  the  cereals,  legumes,  greens, 
roots,  and  fruits  supply  an  important  proportion  of  the  food  consumed 
by  the  common  population.  Wheaten  bread  chiefly,  and  some  made 
from  rye,  also  beans  and  peas,  are  used  abundantly.  Potatoes  and 
green  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  served  in  numerous  ways,  but  largely 
in  soups,  a  favourite  dish.  Meats,  chiefly  pork,  are  greatly  esteemed 
in  the  form  of  sausage,  and  appear  also  as  small  portions  or  joints, 
but  freely  garnished  with  vegetables,  on  the  tables  of  those  who  can 
afford  animal  diet.  Going  northward,  where  the  climate  is  no  longer 
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adapted  for  the  production  of  wheat,  as  in  parts  of  Eussia,  rye  and 
oats  form  the  staple  food  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  associated 
with  an  increased  quantity  of  meat  and  fatty  materials. 

Lastly,  it  is  well  known  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  zone 
are  compelled  to  consume  large  quantities  of  oily  matter,  in  order  to 
generate  heat  abundantly ;  and  also  that  animal  food  is  necessarily 
the  staple  of  their  dietary.  Vegetables,  which  moreover  are  not 
producible  in  so  severe  a  climate,  would  there  be  wholly  inadequate 
to  support  life. 

We  will  now  consider  the  food  which  the  English  peasant  and 
artisan  provide.  The  former  lives,  for  the  most  part,  on  wheaten 
bread  and  cheese,  with  occasionally  a  little  bacon,  some  potatoes,  and 
perhaps  garden  greens :  it  is  rarely  indeed  that  he  can  obtain  flesh. 
To  this  dietary  the  artisan  adds  meat,  mostly  beef  or  mutton,  and 
some  butter.  A  piece  of  fresh  and  therefore  not  tender  beef  is  baked, 
or  cooked  in  a  frying-pan,  in  the  latter  case  becoming  a  hard,  in- 
digestible, and  wasted  morsel ;  by  the  former  process  a  somewhat 
better  dish  is  produced,  the  meat  being  usually  surrounded  by  potatoes 
or  by  a  layer  of  some  batter,  since  both  contain  starchy  products  and 
absorb  the  fat  which  leaves  the  meat.  The  food  of  the  peasant 
might,  however,  be  cheaper  and  better ;  while  the  provision  of  the 
artisan  is  simply  extravagant  and  bad.  At  this  period  of  our  national 
history,  when  food  is  scarce,  and  the  supply  of  meat  insufficient  to 
meet  the  demand  which  our  national  habits  of  feeding  perpetuate,  it 
is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  consider  whether  other  aliments 
can  be  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  at  the  same  time  equal  in 
quality  to  those  of  the  existing  dietary.  Many  believe  that  this 
object  may  be  accomplished  without  difficulty,  and  that  the  chief 
obstacle  to  improvement  in  the  food-supply,  not  only  of  the  classes 
referred  to,  but  in  that  of  the  English  table  generally,  is  the  common 
prejudice  which  exists  against  any  aliment  not  yet  widely  known  or 
tried.  The  one  idea  which  the  working  classes  possess  in  relation  to 
improvement  in  diet,  and  which  they  invariably  realise  when  wages 
are  high,  is  the  inordinate  use  of  butcher's  meat.  To  make  this  the 
chief  element  of  at  least  three  meals  daily,  and  to  despise  bread  and 
vegetables,  is  for  them  no  less  a  sign  of  taste  than  a  declaration  of 
belief  in  the  perfection  of  such  food  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition. 

We  have  already  seen  that  not  only  can  all  that  is  necessary  to 
the  human  body  be  supplied  by  the  vegetable  kingdom  solely,  but 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  world's  population  is  to  a  large  extent 
supported  by  vegetable  products.  Such  form,  at  all  events,  the 
most  wholesome  and  agreeable  diet  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics. 
Between  about  forty  and  nearly  sixty  degrees  of  latitude  we  find  large 
populations  of  fine  races  trained  to  be  the  best  labourers  in  the  world 
on  little  more  than  cereals  and  legumes,  with  milk  (cheese  and 
butter),  as  food ;  that  little  consisting  of  irregular  and  scanty  supplies 
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of  fish,  flesh,  and  fatty  matter.  In  colder  regions  vegetable  products 
are  hardly  to  be  obtained,  and  flesh  and  fat  are  indispensable.  Thus 
man  is  clearly  omnivorous ;  while  men  may  be  advantageously 
vegetarian  in  one  climate,  mixed  eaters  in  another,  and  exclusively 
flesh-eaters  in  a  third. 

I   have  not  hesitated  to  say  that   Englishmen   generally   have 
adopted  a  diet  adapted  for  a  somewhat  more  northerly  latitude  than 
that  which  they  occupy  ;  that  the  cost  of  their  food  is  therefore  far 
greater  than  it  need  be,  and  that  much  of  their  peculiar  forms  of 
indigestion  and  resulting  chronic  disease  is  another  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  same  error.     They  consume  too  much  animal  food, 
particularly  the  flesh  of  cattle.     For  all  who  are  occupied  with  severe 
and  continuous  mechanical  labour,  a  mixed  diet,  of  which  cereals 
and  legumes  form  a  large  portion,  and  meat,  fish,  eggs,  and  milk 
form  a  moderate  proportion,  is  more  nutritious  and  wholesome  than 
chiefly  animal  food.     For  those  whose  labour  is  chiefly  mental,  and 
whose  muscular  exercise  is  inconsiderable,  still  less  of  concentrated 
nitrogenous   food   is   desirable.      A    liberal    supply   of    cereals   and 
legumes,  with  fish,  and  flesh  in  its  lighter  forms,  will  better  sustain 
such  activity,  than  large  portions  of  butcher's  meat  twice  or  thrice 
a  day.     Then  again  it  is  absolutely  certain,  contrary  to  the  popular 
belief  as  this  is,  that  while  a  good  supply  of  food  is  essential  during 
the  period  of  growth  and  active  middle  life,  a  diminished  supply  is 
no  less  essential  to  health  and  prolongation  of  life  during  declining 
years,  when   physical  exertion  is  small,  and  the  digestive   faculty 
sometimes   becomes   less   powerful   also.     I   shall   not  regard  it  as 
within  my  province  here  to  dilate  on  this  topic,  but  shall  assert  that 
the  c  supporting '  of  aged  persons,  as  it  is  termed,  with  increased 
quantities  of  food  and  stimulant,  is  an  error  of  cardinal  importance. 
These  things  being  so,  a  consideration  of  no  small  concern  arises  in 
relation  to  the  economical  management  of  the  national  resources. 
For  it  is  a  fair  computation  that  every  acre  of  land  devoted  to  the 
production  of  meat  is  capable  of  becoming  the  source  of  three  or  four 
times  the  amount  of  produce  of  equivalent  value  as  food,  if  devoted  to 
the  production  of  grain.    In  other  words,  a  given  area  of  land  cropped 
with  cereals  and  legumes  will  support  a  population  more  than  three 
times  as  numerous  as  that  which  can  be  sustained  on  the  same  land 
devoted   to   the   growth   of  cattle.     Moreover,   the   corn-land   will 
produce,  almost  without  extra  cost,  a  considerable  quantity  of  animal 
food,  in  the  form  of  pigs  and  poultry,  from  the  offal  or  coarser  parts 
of  vegetable  produce  which  is  unsuitable  for  human  consumption. 

Thus  this  country  purchases  every  year  a  large  and  increasing 
quantity  of  corn  and  flour  from  foreign  countries,  while  more  of  our 
own  land  is  yearly  devoted  to  grazing  purposes.  The  value  of  corn 
and  flour  imported  by  Great  Britain  in  1877  was  no  less  than 
63,536,322^.,  while  in  1875  it  was  only  just  over  53,000,000^.  The 
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increased  import  during  the  last  thirty-two  years  is  well  exhibited 
in  the  following  extract: — 'In  1846  the  imports  of  corn  and  flour 
amounted  to  seventeen  pounds  weight  per  head  of  population ;  in 
1855  they  had  risen  to  seventy  pounds  per  head;  and  in  1865  to 
ninety-three  pounds  weight  per  head  of  population.  Finally,  in 
1877  the  imports  of  corn  and  flour  amounted  to  170  pounds  weight 
per  head  of  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.' 3 

Lastly,  those  who  are  interested  in  the  national  supply  of  food 
must  lament  that,  while  Great  Britain  possesses  perhaps  the  best 
opportunities  in  the  world  for  securing  a  large  and  cheap  supply  of 
fish,  she  fails  to  attain  it,  and  procures  so  little  only,  that  it  is  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  an  expensive  luxury.  Fish  is 
a  food  of  great  value ;  nevertheless  it  ought  in  this  country  to  be 
one  of  the  cheapest  aliments,  since  production  and  growth  cost 
absolutely  nothing,  only  the  expenses  of  catching  and  of  a  short 
transport  being  incurred. 

Having  enunciated  some  general  principles  which  it  is  important 
should  first  be  established,  I  shall  offer  briefly  an  illustration  or  two 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  applied.  This  brings  us  to 
the  second  division  of  the  subject,  viz.  the  practical  treatment  of 
certain  aliments  in  order  to  render  them  suitable  for  food.  Dealing 
first  with  that  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  our  object  is  to  economise 
his  small  pittance,  to  give  him,  if  possible,  a  rather  more  nutritive, 
wholesome,  and  agreeable  dish — he  can  have  but  one — than  his 
means  have  hitherto  furnished.  But  here  there  is  little  scope  for 
change ;  already  said  to  live  chiefly  on  bread  and  cheese,  with 
occasionally  bacon,  two  indications  only  for  improvement  can  be 
followed,  viz.,  augmentation  of  nitrogenous  matter  to  meet  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  body  in  daily  hard  labour,  and  of  fatty  matter  to 
furnish  heat  and  force.  A  fair  proportion  of  meat,  one  of  the  best 
means  of  fulfilling  them,  is  not  within  his  reach.  First,  his  daily 
bread  ought  to  contain  all  the  constituents  of  the  wheat,  instead  of 
being  made  of  flour  from  which  most  of  the  mineral  elements  have 
been  removed*.  But  beans  and  peas  are  richer  in  nitrogen  than 
wheat,  and  equal  it  in  starch,  mineral  matters,  and  fat,  the  last  being 
in  very  small  quantity,  while  maize  has  three  times  their  proportion 
of  fat.  Hence  all  of  these  would  be  useful  additions  to  his  dietary, 
being  cheaper  than  wheat  in  the  market,  although,  the  retail  demand 
being  at  present  small,  they  may  not  be  so  in  the  small  shops.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  value  of  legumes  combined  with  fat,  it  may  be 
remembered  how  well  the  Erbswurst  supported  the  work  of  the 
Grerman  armies  during  the  winter  of  1870—71,  an  instructive  lesson 
for  us  in  England  at  the  present  moment.  It  consists  of  a  simple 
peasoup  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  bacon  or  lard,  and  dried 

3  Statesman's  Tear  Book,  1879,  p.  258. 
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so  as  to  be  portable,  constituting  in  very  small  compass  a  perfect 
food,  especially  suitable  for  supporting  muscular  expenditure  and 
exposure  to  cold.  Better  than  any  flesh,  certainly  any  which  could 
be  transported  with  ease,  the  cost  was  not  more  than  half  that  of 
ordinary  meat.  It  was  better  also,  because  the  form  of  the  food  is 
one  in  which  it  is  readily  accessible  and  easily  digested;  it  was 
relished  cold,  or  could  be  converted  in  a  few  minutes  into  good  soup 
with  boiling  water.  But  for  our  labourer  probably  the  best  of  the 
legumes  is  the  haricot  bean,  red  or  white,  the  dried  mature  bean  of 
the  plant  whose  pods  we  eat  in  the  early  green  state  as  '  French 
beans.'  For  this  purpose  they  may  be  treated  thus :  Soak,  say,  a 
quart  of  the  dried  haricots  in  cold  water  for  about  twelve  hours,  after 
which  place  them  in  a  saucepan,  with  two  quarts  of  cold  water  and 
a  little  salt,  on  the  fire ;  when  boiling  remove  to  the  corner  and 
simmer  slowly  until  the  beans  are  tender ;  the  time  required  being 
about  two  to  three  hours.  This  quantity  will  fill  a  large  dish, 
and  may  be  eaten  with  salt  and  pepper.  It  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved at  small  cost  by  the  addition  of  a  bit  of  butter,  or  of  melted 
butter  with  parsley,  or  if  an  onion  or  two  have  been  sliced  and 
stewed  with  the  haricots.  A  better  dish  still  may  be  made  by  putting 
all  or  part,  after  boiling,  into  a  shallow  frying-pan,  and  lightly  frying 
for  a  few  minutes  with  a  little  lard  and  some  sliced  onions.  With  a 
few  slices  of  bacon  added,  a  comparatively  luxurious  and  highly 
nutritive  meal  may  be  made.  But  there  is  still  in  the  saucepan,  after 
boiling,  a  residue  of  value,  which  the  French  peasant's  wife,  who 
turns  everything  to  account,  utilises  in  a  manner  quite  incompre- 
hensible to  the  Englishwoman.  The  water  in  which  dried  haricots 
have  stewed,  and  also  that  in  which  green  French  beans  have  been 
boiled,  contain  a  proportion  of  nutritious  matter.  The  Frenchwoman 
always  preserves  this  liquor  carefully,  cuts  and  fries  some  onions, 
adds  these  and  some  thick  slices  of  bread,  a  little  salt  and  pepper 
with  a  potherb  or  two  from  the  corner  of  the  garden,  and  thus  serves 
hot  an  agreeable  and  useful  croute  au  pot.  It  ought  to  be  added 
that  the  liaricots  so  largely  used  by  the  working  classes  throughout 
Europe  are  not  precisely  either  *  red '  or  '  white,'  but  some  cheaper 
local  varieties,  known  as  haricots  du  pays.  These,  I  am  assured  on 
good  authority,  could  be  supplied  here  at  about  twopence  a  pound, 
their  quality  as  food  being  not  inferior  to  other  kinds. 

But  haricots — let  them  be  the  fine  white  Soissons — are  good 
enough  to  be  welcome  at  any  table.  A  roast  leg  or  shoulder  of 
mutton  should  be  garnished  by  a  pint  boiled  as  just  directed,  lying 
in  the  gravy  of  the  dish ;  and  some  persons  think  that,  with  a  good 
supply  of  the  meat  gravy,  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  '  the  haricots 
are  by  no  means  the  worst  part  of  the  mutton.'  Then  with  a  smooth 
puree' of  mild  onions,  which  have  been  previously  sliced,  fried  brown, 
and  stewed,  served  freely  as  sauce,  our  leg  of  mutton  and  haricots 
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become  the  gigot  a  la  bretonne  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  whole- 
some and  savoury  cookery.  Next,  white  haricots  stewed  until  soft, 
made  into  a  rather  thick  puree,  delicately  flavoured  by  adding  a 
small  portion  of  white  puree  of  onions  (not  browned  by  frying  as  in 
the  preceding  sauce),  produce  an  admirable  garnish  for  the  centre  of 
a  dish  of  small  cutlets,  or  an  entree  of  fowl,  &c.  Again,  the  same 
haricot  puree  blended  with  a  veal  stock,  well  flavoured  with  fresh 
vegetables,  furnishes  an  admirable  and  nutritious  white  soup.  The 
red  haricots  in  like  manner  with  a  beef  stock  make  a  superlative 
brown  soup,  which,  with  the  addition  of  portions  of  game,  especially  of 
hare,  forms,  for  those  who  do  not  despise  economy  in  cuisine  where 
the  result  attained  is  excellent,  a  soup  which  in  texture  and  in 
flavour  would  by  many  persons  not  be  distinguishable  from  a 
common  puree  of  game  itself.  Stewed  haricots  also  furnish,  when 
cold,  an  admirable  salad,  improved  by  adding  slices  of  tomato,  &c., 
the  oil  supplying  the  one  element  in  which  the  bean  is  deficient ; 
and  a  perfectly  nutritious  food  is  produced  for  those  who  can  digest  it 
— and  they  are  numerous — in  this  form.  The  same  principle,  it  may 
be  observed,  has,  although  empirically,  produced  the  well-known 
dishes  of  beans  and  bacon,  ham  and  green  peas,  boiled  pork  and 
pease-pudding,  all  of  them  old  and  popular  but  scientific  combina- 
tions. Thus  also  the  French,  serving  petits  pois  as  a  separate  dish, 
add  butter  freely  and  a  dash  of  sugar,  the  former  making  the  com- 
pound physiologically  complete,  the  latter  agreeably  heightening  the 
natural  sweetness  of  the  vegetable. 

Let  me  recall,  at  the  close  of  these  few  hints  about  the  haricot, 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  product  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  so  nutriti- 
ous ;  holding  its  own  in  this  respect,  as  it  well  can,  even  against  the 
beef  and  mutton  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  haricot  ranks  just 
above  lentils,  which  have  been  so  much  praised  of  late,  and  rightly, 
the  haricot  being  also  to  most  palates  more  agreeable.  By  most 
stomachs,  too,  haricots  are  more  easily  digested  than  meat  is ;  and, 
consuming  weight  for  weight,  the  eater  feels  lighter  and  less 
oppressed,  as  a  rule,  after  the  leguminous  dish ;  while  the  compara- 
tive cost  is  very  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  I  do  not  of  course 
overlook  in  the  dish  of  simple  haricots  the  absence  of  savoury  odours 
proper  to  well-cooked  meat  ;  but  nothing  is  easier  than  to  combine 
one  part  of  meat  with  two  parts  of  haricots,  adding  vegetables  and 
garden  herbs,  so  as  to  produce  a  stew  which  shall  be  more  nutritious, 
wholesome,  and  palatable  than  a  stew  of  all  meat  with  vegetables,  and 
no  haricots.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  the  latter  will  be  more  than 
double  that  of  the  former. 

I  have  just  adverted  to  the  bread  of  the  labourer,  and  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  made  from  entire  wheat  meal;  but  it 
should  not  be  so  coarsely  ground  as  that  commonly  sold  in  London  as 
'  whole  meal.'  The  coarseness  of  '  whole  meal '  is  a  condition  de- 
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signed  to  exert  a  specific  effect  on  the  digestion  for  those  who  need 
it,  and,  useful  as  it  is  in  its  place,  is  not  desirable  for  the  average 
population  referred  to.  It  is  worth  observing,  in  relation  to  this 
coarse  meal,  that  it  will  not  produce  light  agreeable  bread  in  the  form 
of  loaves  :  they  usually  have  either  hard  flinty  crusts,  or  soft  dough- 
like  interiors ;  but  the  following  treatment,  after  a  trial  or  two,  will  be 
found  to  produce  excellent  and  most  palatable  bread.  To  two  pounds 
of  whole  meal  add  half  a  pound  of  fine  flour  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
baking  powder  and  salt ;  when  these  are  well  mixed,  rub  in  about  two 
ounces  of  butter,  and  make  into  dough  with  half  milk  and  water,  or 
with  all  milk  if  preferred.  Make  rapidly  into  flat  cakes  like  '  tea- 
cakes,'  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven,  leaving  them  afterwards  to  finish 
thoroughly  at  a  lower  temperature.  The  butter  and  milk  supply 
fatty  matter  in  which  the  wheat  is  somewhat  deficient ;  all  the  saline 
and  mineral  matters  of  the  husk  are  retained ;  and  thus  a  more 
nutritive  form  of  bread  cannot  be  made.  Moreover,  it  retains  the 
natural  flavour  of  the  wheat,  in  place  of  the  insipidity  which  is 
characteristic  of  fine  flour,  although  it  is  indisputable  that  bread 
produced  from  the  latter,  especially  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  is  unrivalled 
for  delicacy,  texture,  and  colour.  Whole  meal  may  be  bought ;  but 
mills  are  now  cheaply  made  for  home  use,  and  wheat  may  be  ground 
to  any  degree  of  coarseness  desired. 

Here  illustration  by  recipe  must  cease ;  although  it  would  be  an 
easy  task  to  fill  a  volume  with  matter  of  this  kind,  illustrating  the 
ample  means  which  exist  for  diminishing  somewhat  the  present 
wasteful  use  of  '  butcher's  meats '  with  positive  advantage  to  the 
consumer.  Many  facts  in  support  of  this  position  will  appear  as  we 
proceed.  But  another  important  object  in  furnishing  the  foregoing 
details  is  to  point  out  how  combinations  of  the  nitrogenous,  starchy, 
fatty,  and  mineral  elements  may  be  made,  in  well-proportioned 
mixtures,  so  as  to  produce  what  I  have  termed  a  *  perfect '  dish — 
perfect,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  chief  indication  is  concerned,  viz.,  one 
which  supplies  every  demand  of  the  body,  without  containing  any 
one  element  in  undue  proportion.  For  it  is  obvious  that  one  or 
two  of  these  elements  may  exist  in  injurious  excess,  especially  for 
delicate  stomachs,  the  varied  peculiarities  of  which,  as  before  in- 
sisted on,  must  sometimes  render  necessary  a  modification  of  all 
rules.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  make  the  fatty  constituent  too  large,  and 
thereby  derange  digestion,  a  result  frequently  experienced  by  persons 
of  sedentary  habits,  to  whom  a  little  pastry,  a  morsel  offoiegras,  or 
a  rich  cream  is  a  source  of  great  discomfort,  or  of  a  '  bilious  attack  ; ' 
while  the  labourer,  who  requires  much  fatty  fuel  for  his  work,  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  consuming  a  large  quantity  of  such  compounds 
with  advantage.  Nitrogenous  matter  also  is  commonly  supplied 
beyond  the  eater's  wants ;  and  if  more  is  consumed  than  can  be  used 
for  the  purposes  which  such  aliment  subserves,  it  must  be  eliminated  in 
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some  way  from  the  system.  This  process  of  elimination,  it  suffices  to 
say  here,  is  undoubtedly  a  prolific  cause  of  disease,  such  as  gout  and 
its  allies,  as  well  as  other  affections  of  a  serious  character,  which 
would  in  all  probability  exist  to  a  very  small  extent,  were  it  not  the 
habit  of  those  who,  being  able  to  obtain  the"  strong  or  butcher's 
meats,  eat  them  daily  year  after  year,  in  larger  quantity  than  the 
constitution  can  assimilate. 

Quitting  the  subject  of  wheat  and  the  leguminous  seeds,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  review  briefly  the  combinations  of  rice,  which  fur- 
nishes so  large  a  portion  of  the  world  with  a  vegetable  staple  of  diet. 
Eemembering  that  it  contains  chiefly  starch,  with  nitrogen  in  small 
proportion,  and  almost  no  fat  or  mineral  elements,  and  just  sufficing 
perhaps  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  inactive  population  in  a  tropical 
climate,  the  first  addition  necessary  for  people  beyond  this  limit  will 
be  fat,  and,  after  that,  more  nitrogen.  Hence  the  first  effort  to 
make  a  dish  of  rice  '  complete  '  is  the  addition  of  butter  and  a  little 
Parmesan  cheese,  in  the  simple  risotto,  from  which,  as  a  starting 
point,  improvement,  both  for  nutritive  purposes,  and  for  the  demands 
of  the  palate,  may  be  carried  to  any  extent.  Fresh  additions  axe 
made  in  the  shape  of  marrow,  of  morsels  of  liver,  &c.,  of  meat  broth 
with  onion  and  spice,  which  constitute  the  mixture,  when  well  pre- 
pared, nutritious  and  highly  agreeable.  The  analogue  of  this  mainly 
Italian  dish  is  the  pilau  or  pilaff  of  the  orientals,  consisting  as  it  does 
of  nearly  the  same  materials,  but  differently  arranged.  The  curry  of 
poultry  and  the  kedgeree  of  fish  are  further  varieties  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe.  Follow  the  same  combination  to  Spain,  where 
we  find  a  popular  national  dish,  but  slightly  differing  from  the  fore- 
going, in  the  polio  con  arroz,  which  consists  of  abundance  of  rice, 
steeped  in  a  little  broth  and  containing  morsels  of  fowl,  bacon, 
and  sausage,  with  appetising  spices,  and  sufficing  for  an  excellent 
meal. 

Another  farinaceous  product  of  world-wide  use  is  the  maize  or 
Indian  corn.  With  a  fair  amount  of  nitrogen,  starch,  and  mineral 
elements,  it  contains  also  a  good  proportion  of  fat,  and  is  made  into 
bread,  cakes,  and  puddings  of  various  kinds.  It  is  complete,  but 
susceptible  of  improvement  by  the  addition  of  nitrogen.  Hence  in 
the  United  States,  where  it  is  largely  used,  it  is  often  eaten  with 
beans  under  the  name  of  '  succotash.'  In  Italy  it  is  ground  into  the 
beautiful  yellow  flour  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  streets  of  almost 
every  town  ;  when  made  into  a  firm  paste  by  boiling  in  water,  and 
sprinkled  with  Parmesan  cheese,  a  nitrogenous  aliment,  it  becomes 
what  is  known  as  polenta,  and  is  largely  consumed  with  some  relish 
in  the  shape  of  fried  fish,  sardines,  sausage,  little  birds,  or  morsels  of 
fowl  or  goose,  by  which  of  course  fresh  nitrogen  is  added.  Macaroni 
has  been  already  alluded  to  ;  although  rich  in  nitrogenous  and  starchy 
materials,  it  is  deficient  in  fat.  Hence  it  is  boiled  and  eaten  with 
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butter  and  parmesan  (a  Vitalienne)  and  with  tomatoes,  which  furnish 
saline  matters,  with  meat  gravy,  or  with  milk. 

Nearer  home  the  potato  forms  a  vegetable  basis  in  composition 
closely  resembling  rice,  and  requiring  therefore  additions  of  nitro- 
genous and  fatty  elements.  The  Irishman's  inseparable  ally,  the  pig, 
is  the  natural,  and  to  him  necessary,  complement  of  the  tuber, 
making  the  latter  a  complete  and  palatable  dish.  The  every-day 
combination  of  mashed  potato  and  sausage  is  an  application  of  the 
same  principle.  In  the  absence  of  pork,  the  potato  eater  substitutes 
a  cheap  oily  fish,  the  herring.  The  combination  of  fatty  material 
with  the  potato  is  still  further  illustrated  in  our  baked  potato  and 
butter,  in  fried  potatoes  in  their  endless  variety  of  form,  in  potato 
mashed  with  milk  or  cream,  served  in  the  ordinary  way  with  maitre 
d'hotel  butter,  or  arriving  at  the  most  perfect  and  finished  form  in 
the  pommes  de  terre  sautees  au  beurre  of  a  first-class  French 
restaurant,  where  it  becomes  almost  a  plat  de  luxe.  Even  the  simple 
bread  and  butter  or  bread  and  cheese  of  our  own  country  equally 
owe  their  form  and  popularity  to  physiological  necessity;  the  de- 
ficient fat  of  the  bread  being  supplemented  by  the  fatty  elements 
of  each  addition,  the  cheese  supplying  also  its  proportion  of  nitroge- 
nous matter,  which  exists  so  largely  in  its  peculiar  principle  caseine. 
So  again,  all  the  suet  puddings,  '  short  cake,'  pie-crust,  or  pastry, 
whether  baked  or  boiled,  consist  simply  of  farinaceous  food  rendered 
stronger  nutriment  by  the  addition  of  fatty  matter. 

In  the  same  way  almost  every  national  dish  might  be  analysed 
up  to  the  pot-au-feu  of  our  neighbours,  the  right  management  of 
which  combines  nutritious  quality  with  the  abundant  aroma  and 
flavour  of  fresh  vegetables  which  enter  so  largely  into  this  economical 
and  excellent  mess. 

It  will  be  apparent  that,  up  to  this  point,  our  estimate  of  the 
value  of  these  combinations  has  been  limited,  or  almost  so,  by  their 
physiological  completeness  as  foods,  and  by  their  economical  value 
in  relation  to  the  resources  of  that  great  majority  of  all  populations, 
which  is  poor.  But  when  the  inexorable  necessity  for  duly  considering 
economy  has  been  complied  with,  the  next  aim  is  to  render  food  as 
easily  digestible  as  possible,  and  agreeable  to  the  senses  of  taste,, 
smell,  and  sight. 

The  hard  labourer  with  simple  diet,  provided  his  aliment  is 
complete  and  fairly  well  cooked,  will  suffer  little  from  indigestion. 
He  cannot  be  guilty,  for  want  of  means,  of  eating  too  much,  fertile 
source  of  deranged  stomach  with  those  who  have  the  means  ;  physical 
labour  being  also  in  many  circumstances  the  best  preventive  of 
dyspepsia.  'Live  on  sixpence  a  day  and  earn  it,'  attributed  to 
Abernethy  as  the  sum  of  his  dietary  for  a  gluttonous  eater,  is  a 
maxim  of  value,  proved  by  millions.  But  for  the  numerous  seden- 
tary workers  in  shops,  offices,  in  business  and  professions  of  all  kinds, 
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the  dish  must  not  only  be  '  complete  ; '  it  must  be  so  prepared  as  to 
be  easily  digestible  by  most  stomachs  of  moderate  power,  and  it 
should  also  be  as  appetising  and  agreeable  as  circumstances  admit. 

On  questioning  the  average  middle-class  Englishman  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  food,  the  all  but  universal  answer  is,  '  My  living  is  plain, 
always  roast  and  boiled ' — words  which  but  too  clearly  indicate  the 
dreary  monotony,  not  to  say  unwholesomeness,  of  his  daily  food ; 
while  they  furthermore  express  his  satisfaction,  such  as  it  is,  that  he 
is  no  luxurious  feeder,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  he  has  no  right  to  an 
indigestion.  Joints  of  beef  and  mutton,  of  which  we  all  know  the 
very  shape  and  changeless  odours,  follow  each  other  with  unvarying 
precision,  six  roast  to  one  boiled,  and  have  done  so  ever  since  he 
began  to  keep  house  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago  !  I  am  not 
sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  this  unbroken  order  which  rules  the 
dietary  of  the  great  majority  of  British  families  of  moderate  and 
even  of  ample  means,  will  be  disturbed  by  any  suggestions  of  mine. 
Nevertheless,  in  some  younger  households,  where  habits  followed  for 
want  of  thought  or  knowledge  have  not  yet  hardened  into  law,  there 
may  be  a  disposition  to  adopt  a  healthier  diet  and  a  more  grateful 
variety  of  aliment.  For  variety  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  search 
for  new  animal  food.  Often  as  the  lament  is  heard  that  some  new 
meat  is  not  discovered,  that  the  butcher's  display  of  joints  offers  so 
small  a  range  for  choice,  it  is  not  from  that  source  that  wholesome 
and  pleasing  additions  to  the  table  will  be  obtained. 

But  our  most  respectable  paterfamilias,  addicted  to  '  plain  living,' 
might  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  vaunted  '  roasting  '  has  no  longer 
in  his  household  the  same  significance  it  had  five-and-twenty  years 
ago ;  and  that  probably,  during  the  latter  half  of  that  term,  he  has 
eaten  no  roast  meat,  whatever  he  may  aver  to  the  contrary.  Baking, 
at  best  in  a  half-ventilated  oven,  has  long  usurped  the  function  of 
the  spit  in  most  houses,  thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  economical  range- 
makers.  And  the  joint,  which  formerly  turned  in  a  current  of  fresh 
air  before  a  well-made  fire,  is  now  half  stifled  in  a  close  atmosphere 
of  its  own  vapours,  very  much  to  the  destruction  of  the  characteristic 
flavour  of  a  roast.  This  is  a  smaller  defect,  however,  as  regards  our 
present  object,  than  that  which  is  involved  by  the  neglect  in  this 
country  of  braising  as  a  mode  of  cooking  animal  food.  By  this  pro- 
cess more  than  mere  '  stewing '  is  of  course  intended.  In  braising, 
the  meat  is  just  covered  with  a  strong  liquor  of  vegetable  and  animal 
juices  (braise  or  mirepoix}  in  a  closely  covered  vessel,  from  which  as 
little  evaporation  as  possible  is  permitted,  and  is  exposed  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  a  surrounding  heat  just  short  of  boiling.  By  this 
treatment  tough  fibrous  flesh,  whether  of  poultry  or  of  cattle,  or  meat 
unduly  fresh,  such  as  can  alone  be  procured  during  the  summer  season 
in  towns,  is  made  tender,  and  is  furthermore  impregnated  with  the 
odours  and  flavour  of  fresh  vegetables  and  sweet  herbs.  Thus,  also, 
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meats  which  are  dry,  or  of  little  flavour  as  veal,  become  saturated  with 
juices  and  combined  with  sapid  substances,  which  render  the  food 
succulent  and  delicious  to  the  palate.  Small  portions  sufficing  for 
a  single  meal,  however  small  the  family,  can  be  so  dealt  with ;  and  a 
r&chauffee,  or  cold  meat  for  to-morrow,  is  not  a  thing  of  necessity,  but 
only  of  choice  when  preferred.  Neither  time  nor  space  permits  me  to 
dwell  further  on  this  topic,  the  object  of  this  paper  being  rather  to 
furnish  suggestions  than  explicit  instruction  in  detail. 

The  art  of  frying  is  little  understood,  and  the  omelette  is  almost 
entirely  neglected  by  our  countrymen.  The  products  of  our  frying 
pan  are  often  greasy,  and  therefore  for  many  persons  indigestible, 
the  shallow  form  of  the  pan  being  unsuited  for  the  process  of  boiling 
in  oil,  that  is,  at  a  heat  of  nearly  500°  Fahr.,  that  of  boiling  water 
being  212°.  This  high  temperature  produces  results,  which  are 
equivalent  indeed  to  quick  roasting,  when  the  article  to  be  cooked 
is  immersed  in  the  boiling  fat.  Frying,  as  generally  conducted,  is 
rather  a  combination  of  broiling,  toasting,  or  scorching ;  and  the  use 
of  the  deep  pan  of  boiling  oil  or  dripping,  which  is  essential  to  the 
right  performance  of  the  process,  and  especially  preventing  greasi- 
ness,  is  a  rare  exception  and  not  the  rule  in  ordinary  kitchens. 
Moreover,  few  English  cooks  can  make  a  tolerable  omelette ;  and 
thus  one  of  the  most  delicious  and  nutritious  products  of  culinary 
art,  with  the  further  merit  that  it  can  be  more  rapidly  prepared 
than  any  other  dish,  must  really  at  present  be  regarded  as  an 
exotic.  Competent  instruction  at  first  and  a  little  practice  are 
required,  in  order  to  attain  a  mastery  in  producing  an  omelette  ;  but 
these  given,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  turning  out  a  first-rate  specimen. 
The  ability  to  do  this  may  be  so  useful  in  the  varied  circumstances 
of  travel,  &c.,  that  no  young  man  destined  for  foreign  service,  or  even 
who  lives  in  chambers,  should  fail  to  attain  the  easily  acquired  art. 

HENRY  THOMPSON. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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RECIPROCITY  AND  FREE    TRADE. 


THE  great  and  well-won  reputation  of  Mr.  Wallace  as  a  scientific 
observer  entitles  him  to  respectful  attention  whenever  he  propounds 
any  doctrine  or  theory,  however  startling ;  and  I  therefore  need  no 
apology  for  examining  as  carefully  as  I  am  able  his  recent  utterance 
in  the  April  number  of  this  review,  entitled  '  Reciprocity  the  True  Free 
Trade.'  The  first  impression  which  this  wonderful  title  made  upon 
me  was  much  the  same  as  if  he  had  said,  '  Cowardice  the  only  true 
valour,'  or  '  Swindling  the  only  true  honesty.'  But  when  I  had  a 
little  recovered  from  my  surprise,  I  considered  that  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  this  astounding  title  resolved  itself,  after  all,  into  a  ques- 
tion of  words.  I  first  simplified  the  matter  by  leaving  out  the  word 
'  true,'  since  it  appears  to  be  quite  evident  that  a  false  free  trade  is 
no  free  trade  at  all.  But  then  I  encountered  a  difficulty  with  which 
I  never  thought  to  have  been  embarrassed  by  a  gentleman  of  such 
high  scientific  attainments.  The  controversy  which  he  raises  is  con- 
cerning free  trade,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  thought  unduly 
exacting  if  we  were  to  require  that  when  he  uses  the  same  word  he 
should  use  it  in  the  same  sense,  or,  indeed,  if  we  had  asked  that  he 
should  give  us  a  definition  of  free  trade,  and  after  he  had  given  us 
his  definition,  that  he  should  adhere  to  it.  My  complaint  is  that  the 
word  c  free  trade '  is  used  in  an  essay  of  no  very  formidable  length 
in  a  number  of  senses  utterly  at  variance  with  each  other.  Nay,  I 
am  almost  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  if  Mr.  Wallace  had  given 
himself  the  trouble  of  considering  for  five  minutes  what  meaning  he 
attaches  to  the  word  'free  trade,'  the  essay  now  lying  before  us 
never  could  have  been  written.  I  do  not  expect  my  readers  to  take 
so  serious  an  accusation  on  trust,  but  will  adduce  the  reasons  and  in- 
stances which  have  driven  me  to  this  conviction. 

'  No  one,'  says  Mr.  Wallace,  '  advocates  free  trade  in  poisons  or 
explosives,  or  even  in  alcoholic  drinks ;  and  few  believe  that  we  are 
bound  to  allow  Zulus  or  Chinese  to  become  armed  with  breech-loaders 
and  rifled  cannon  if  we  can  prevent  it.'  In  this  passage  Mr.  Wallace 
clearly  identifies  protection  with  the  necessary  precautions  of  police 
or  the  precautions  required  by  actual  or  impending  war,  and  free 
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trade  with  the  foolhardy  carelessness  which  disregards  such  pre- 
cautions. Having  just  been  told  that  free  trade  may  consist  in 
rashness  and  negligence,  we  are  next  informed  that  the  essence  of 
free  trade  is  mutuality.  We  are  then  informed  that  it  is  a  maxim  of 
expediency.  We  learn  next  that  if  each  country  does  not  freely  pro- 
duce that  which  it  can  produce  best  and  cheapest,  one  entire  section 
of  the  benefits  derivable  from  free  trade  is  destroyed.  Next  we  are 
told  that  the  whole  programme  of  free  trade  must  be  carried  out  if 
its  advantages  are  not  to  be  overbalanced  by  disadvantages.  We  are 
next  told  of  the  stability  which  general  free  trade  would  give  us, 
from  which  we  are  led  to  infer  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  free  trade, 
general  and  special;  but  upon  this  interesting  subject  we  are  favoured 
with  no  further  information.  We  next  hear  that  our  boasted  freedom 
of  trade  shuts  us  out  of  half  the  markets  of  Europe,  but  whether 
because  it  boasts  or  because  it  is  free  I  do  not  know.  We  learn  next 
that  countervailing  duties  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  essential 
.spirit  of  free  trade,  from  which  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  free 
trade  is  something  different  from  its  essential  spirit ;  and,  lastly,  that 
Mr.  Wallace  is  himself  a  free-trader.  I  ask  the  candid  reader  whether, 
from  the  extracts  which  I  have  placed  before  him,  he  can  form  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  Mr.  Wallace  means  by  '  free  trade,'  and  I  would 
respectfully  invite  him  to  try  his  hand  at  reconciling  all  that  is  said 
about  free  trade  within  the  limits  of  a  single  definition.  I  cannot 
sufficiently  regret  that  it  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Wallace  to  favour  us 
with  a  definition  of  his  own.  I  am  convinced  that,  had  he  done  so, 
very  few  of  the  quotations  which  I  have  just  cited  would  have  seen 
the  light,  and  I  greatly  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  article  I  am 
considering  would  never  have  been  written.  At  any  rate  we  should 
have  been  spared  the  trouble  and  perplexity  of  answering  arguments 
.to  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice,  because,  when  we  try  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  term  on  which  the  whole  controversy 
depends,  we  are  met  by  irreconcilable  contradictions.  Mr.  Wallace 
would  not  think  of  employing  the  same  word  to  describe  a  bee  and  a 
bat,  an  elephant  and  a  mouse.  Why  cannot  he  treat  himself  and  his 
readers  to  a  different  word  to  express  a  different  idea  ?  One  coin 
may  pay  many  debts,  but  one  word  should,  I  respectfully  submit,  be 
devoted  to  the  service  of  one  single  idea. 

Little  reassured  or  edified  by  this  examination,  I  proceed  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  any  known  and  received  meaning  of  free  trade  which 
can  fairly  identify  it  with  any  system  of  reciprocity.  Now,  the  word 
6  free  trade '  was  for  many  years  the  watchword  of  a  most  acrimonious 
controversy.  That  controversy  was  not  raised  by,  and  did  not  raise, 
the  question  of  reciprocity.  The  question  was  not  how  foreign 
countries  were  to  behave  to  us,  but  how  we  were  to  behave  to  foreign 
countries.  The  free  trade  for  which  Cobden  and  Bright  fought  and 
conquered  was  a  negative — the  abstinence  on  our  part  from  the  im- 
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position  of  any  tax  with  a  view  to  raise  the  price  of  any  commodities, 
and  especially  of  food  imported  from  abroad.  Whether  reciprocity 
be  right  or  wrong,  it  was  not  in  any  way  included  in  the  controversy 
of  that  day.  To  identify  it  with  retaliation  is  a  mere  abuse  of  lan- 
guage. The  contest  was  not  to  compel  the  Government  to  use  their 
interest  with  foreign  nations,  to  induce  them  to  take  off  duties  on  our 
produce ;  the  struggle  was  of  a  much  more  direct  and  practical  nature. 
The  English  Government  were  asked  to  do  that  which  was  entirely 
in  their  own  power — to  take  off  duties  of  their  own  imposing  which 
interfered  in  so  striking  a  way  with  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the 
people.  Free  trade  is  the  reverse  of  protection  :  protection  is  putting 
duties  on  foreign  importation  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  our  own 
products  ;  free  trade  is  taking  them  off.  The  meaning  of  the  word '  free 
trade '  is  not  a  matter  of  argument,  but  of  history.  Mr.  Wallace  says 
that  the  essence  of  free  trade  is  mutuality.  I  have,  I  think,  shown 
that  historically  this  is  incorrect.  I  will  venture  to  add  that  the 
feeling  which  carried  free  trade  was  not  a  desire  for  mutuality,  but  for 
justice.  The  feeling  of  all  sound  free-traders  was  then,  and  is  now, 
that  the  main  thing  to  secure  is  that  we  shall  never  again  be  subject 
to  the  gross  injustice  implied  in  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  for  whom  it  is  the  business  of 
Parliament  to  think  and  act,  but  against  the  people  at  large  for  the 
benefit  of  some  particular  class  or  interest.  The  victory  of  free  trade 
decided  not  that  we  ought  to  limit  or  increase  our  taxes  with  reference 
to  the  taxes  which  are  imposed  on  us  by  foreign  governments ;  it  was 
directed  to  an  end  which  we  had  the  power  of  attaining  without  the  aid 
of  foreign  countries,  and  laid  down  a  rule  for  the  conduct  of  Parliament 
which  we  are  proud  to  say  has  never  since  been  infringed.  Mr. 
Wallace,  in  the  same  page  in  which  he  says  that  the  essence  of  free 
trade  is  mutuality,  says  that  once  having  got  it — that  is,  free  trade 
without  mutuality — we  set  it  up  on  high  as  if  it  were  a  moral  truth 
instead  of  a  maxim  of  expediency.  I  agree  that  we  did  so,  and  I 
contend  that  we  were  right  in  doing  so.  That  foreign  countries 
should  not  overburden  our  manufactures  with  heavy  duties  is  most 
desirable,  is  a  matter  of  expediency,  and  cannot-  be  fairly  put 
higher,  for  foreign  countries  owe  us  no  duty  and  are  not  bound 
to  consider  our  interest.  But  that  our  Parliament  should  abuse  the 
power  entrusted  to  it  of  imposing  taxes  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
nation,  in  order  to  enrich  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many, 
is  a  crying  wrong  and  injustice,  to  which,  when  once  pointed 
out,  nothing  short  of  absolute  force  would  induce  a  free  people  to 
submit. 

In  the  character  of  a  professed  votary  of  free  trade  Mr.  Wallace 
is  continually  placing  us  in  the  most  embarrassing  positions.  He  has, 
as  I  have  shown,  carefully  withheld  from  us  the  knowledge  of  what 
free  trade  really  is,  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  he  applies  him- 
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self  to  disparage  the  idol  which  he  conceals  from  us.  He  says  that, 
admitting  that  free  trade  will  benefit  a  country  materially,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  will  be  best  for  that  country  to  adopt  it.  He 
puts  the  case  of  a  country  spoiled,  as  a  tourist  would  say,  by  mines 
and  furnaces,  and  of  another  country  which  has  preserved  its  natural 
beauty  at  the  cost  of  neglecting  its  mineral  wealth,  and  asks  triumph- 
antly, '  Is  the  former  necessarily  right  and  the  latter  wrong  ? ' 
Here  he  seems  to  assume  that  free  trade  consists  in  exercising,  and 
protection  in  rejecting,  certain  unpicturesque  industries.  I  answer 
that  free  trade  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  choice  of  employments, 
but  is  solely  concerned  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Government 
where  the  industry  is  carried  on  behaves  to  those  who  exercise  those 
industries  and  to  the  public  at  large — that  is,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment imposes  taxes  on  the  rest  of  the  community  to  support  those 
industries  or  no.  The  question  whether  these  unpicturesque  industries 
should  be  prosecuted  or  not  has  nothing  to  do  with  political  economy, 
any  more  than  the  question  whether  a  man  likes  to  spend  his  money 
in  growing  tulips  or  in  feeding  pigs.  I  agree  to  the  not  very  pro- 
found remark  that  '  it  is  fortunate  that  most  countries  are  as  varied 
as  they  are,'  but  I  fear  rather  on  aesthetic  than  economical  grounds. 
We  do  not  think  the  worse  of  a  country,  as  Mr.  Wallace  seems  to  do, 
because  it  has  one  predominating  industry — 

India  mittit  ebur,  molles  sua  thura  Sabaei — 

under  the  influence  of  free  trade.  Nor  am  I  afflicted  with  the  idea 
which  seems  to  pursue  him  that  people  would  become  parts  of  a  great 
machine  for  the  growth  of  one  product  or  the  manufacture  of  one 
article.  At  any  rate  we  are  sure  that  free  trade  or  (what  is  the  same 
thing)  the  abolition  of  protection  cannot  bring  about  this  distressing 
consummation.  ., 

Mr.  Wallace  tells  us  that  the  programme  of  free  trade  is  that  each 
country  shall  freely  produce  that  which  it  can  naturally  produce  best, 
and  that  all  shall  freely  exchange  their  surplus  products.  As  this 
millennium  has  never  been  realised  except  in  a  slight  degree  with 
France,  it  seems  to  follow  that  our  free-trade  policy,  or  that  which 
most  people  except  Mr.  Wallace  believe  to  be  our  free-trade  policy, 
has  been  a  disastrous  failure.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  believing 
that  we — that  is,  the  country  at  large — gained  a  great  deal  by  being 
relieved  from  a  number  of  unjust  and  vexatious  taxes  imposed  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large,  but  upon  the  public  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  favoured  interests  or  industries.  We  have  been 
relieved  from  a  certain  amount  of  taxation  and  from  an  artificial 
dearth  which  that  taxation  was  intended  to  produce,  and  did  produce 
in  fact.  Of  course  we  should  be  better  pleased  if  other  countries  had 
followed  our  example.  But  it  would  be  a  libel  on  the  intelligence  of 
the  nation  to  say  that  we  made  the  change  from  protection  to  free 
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trade  in  the  expectation  and  on  the  condition  that  other  countries 
would  sooner  or  later  follow  our  example.  There  is  no  country  in 
Europe  where  enlightened  public  opinion  has  so  much  influence  over 
the  government  as  in  England.  When  we  were  fresh  from  the 
arduous  struggle  which  ended  in  the  attainment  of  free  trade,  or, 
what  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  the  abolition  of  protection,  we 
should  have  been  dreamers  indeed  if  we  had  abandoned  ourselves  to 
the  delusion  that  the  other  States  of  the  world  would  immediately  or 
within  an  assignable  period  follow  our  lead.  We  secured  what  was 
within  our  reach,  glad  to  have  obtained  so  much  and  willing  to  profit 
by  a  similar  return  of  common  sense  on  the  part  of  our  neighbours. 
To  have  based  our  case  on  reciprocity  would  have  been  to  court 
certain  defeat,  for  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  show  that 
there  was  no  reasonable  chance  that  we  should  be  met  in  a  similar 
spirit.  It  would  have  evinced  an  unpardonable  want  of  sagacity  in 
the  free-trade  leaders,  of  which  the  protectionist  would  not  have  been 
slow  to  take  advantage. 

The  idol  which  Mr.  Wallace  worships  is  stability.  *  As  you  were ' 
is  his  motto.  No  one  can  doubt,  he  says,  that  stability  in  the  various 
industries  of  a  country  is  the  very  essence  of  true  prosperity,  leading 
to  a  steady  rate  of  wages  and  an  assured  return  both  to  labour  and 
capital.  And  this,  he  proceeds  to  assert,  there  is  no  doubt,  can  only 
be  obtained  by  some  species  of  reciprocity.  With  all  deference  I 
must  beg  leave  to  be  included  among  the  doubters.  I  do  not  so 
read  the  ways  of  Providence.  Strange  as  it  may  sound,  I  believe 
not  in  stability,  but  in  progress.  I  think  that  a  country  whose  whole 
ambition  is  centred  on  keeping  things  as  they  are  is  certain,  under 
the  present  condition  of  things,  in  this  age  very  decidedly  to  recede. 
Suppose  that  you  have  succeeded  in  neutralising  or  paralysing  your 
rivals  without  your  borders,  you  have  still  two  formidable  rivals  with 
whom  you  will  have  to  reckon — the  inventive  spirit  of  your  own  citizen 
and  Nature  herself.  Look  at  what  is  happening  in  England  at  this 
moment.  The  stability  of  the  iron  manufacture,  the  pride  of  England, 
has  departed.  No  one  can  say  that  an  enemy  has  done  this.  It  is,  as 
I  understand,  the  result  of  the  absence  of  phosphorus  in  haamatite 
coal,  which  peculiarly  qualifies  it  for  the  production  of  steel,  and 
steel,  for  many  purposes,  is  about  to  supersede  iron.  The  disturbance 
of  industry  and  the  loss  to  some  persons  will  be  great,  but  no  one 
can  doubt  that  mankind  at  large  will  be  the  gainers.  This  is  the 
law  of  progress,  the  supersession  of  one  invention  and  one  process 
by  another,  the  destroying  one  industry  in  order  to  replace  it  by 
something  better,  and  not  stagnation  thinly  disguised  under  the 
name  of  stability.  Non  progredi  est  regredi ;  and,  if  this  keeping- 
things  as  they  are  were  all  it  could  do  for  us,  the  battle  of  free  trade 
would,  I  freely  admit,  not  be  worth  fighting.  The  battle  of  free  trade 
was  fought  and  won  to  create  not  a  stagnant  pool,  but  a  bright  and 
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beneficent  river.  What  is  lost  by  one  part  of  the  community  is 
gained  by  another ;  and  to  me  that  would  be  a  sufficient  answer. 
But  to  Mr.  Wallace  it  would  be  no  answer  at  all,  for  his  complaint 
is  that  by  foreigners  our  stability  is  disturbed.  Now,  stability  can  be 
disturbed  quite  as  effectually,  if  not  much  more  so,  by  a  domestic  as 
by  a  foreign  rival.  He  knows  his  antagonists  better.  He  sees  their 
strong  and  weak  points.  He  is  quite  certain  of  support  if  he  can 
cheapen  anything  old  or  produce  anything  new.  I  desire  to  know, 
upon  Mr.  Wallace's  principles  of  stability,  how  he,  with  his  horror  of 
disturbance,  can  tolerate  such  a  complete  revolution  in  the  narcotic 
regimen  on  which  he  has  set  his  heart  as  is  involved  in  this  iron 
revolution,  and,  if  he  sees  no  ground  for  interference,  how  he  justifies 
active  measures  against  what  may  probably  be  the  far  less  serious 
interference  of  the  foreigner.  If  it  be  his  duty,  as  he  seems  to 
think,  to  insure  me,  by  some  State  machinery  or  other,  a  quiet  life 
and  a  comfortable  income,  how  does  he  acquit  himself  of  the  duty 
when  he  leaves  me  to  be  destroyed  by  one  over  whom  he  has  so  much 
more  control  than  over  the  dreaded  foreigner  ?  A  man,  as  I  have 
shown,  may  be  just  as  effectually  ruined  by  domestic  as  by  foreign 
competition,  and  it  is  too  bad  to  make  such  a  parade  of  rescuing  us 
from  the  jaws  of  the  one  only  that  we  may  perish  under  the  claws 
of  the  other. 

I  now  approach  the  remedy  which  Mr.  Wallace  has  provided  for 
securing  that  stability  which  he  calls  the  most  important  advantage 
of  free  trade.  Before  dealing  with  it  I  must  again  recur  to  the  great 
difficulty  which  is  thrown  upon  me  by  the  use  of  the  terms  free  trade, 
protection,  reciprocity,  and  mutuality  in  I  know  not  how  many  dif- 
ferent senses,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  accuracy  or  uniformity. 
Mr.  Wallace  notices  two  schemes  put  forward  by  the  advocates  of 
reciprocity — the  first  a  small  uniform  duty  on  manufactured  articles, 
the  second  an  arrangement  by  treaty  of  reciprocal  import  duties  which 
shall  be  adjusted  so  as  to  benefit  both  parties  to  the  arrangement. 
The  former  he  condemns  because  it  gives  up  the  whole  principle  of 
free  trade.  Undoubtedly  it  does  so,  but  not  more  than  the  remedy 
which  he  is  prepared  to  apply.  The  latter  remedy  he  pronounces 
vague,  and  as  equally  giving  up  the  principle  of  free  trade.  I  will 
say  nothing  about  vagueness,  because  I  have  been  taught  to  hold  that 
cerium  est  quod  cerium,  reddi  potest.  For  two  nations  to  agree  that 
they  will  impose  on  certain  articles  either  no  duties  at  all  or  duties 
of  moderate  amount,  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  is,  as  I  view  it, 
free  trade  and  something  more.  It  is  free  trade  according  to  my 
definition,  which  is  founded  on  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  long 
Parliamentary  controversy;  and  it  is  something  more,  for  it  pre- 
scribes what  free  trade  does  not,  the  treatment  which  we  are  to 
receive  from  foreign  countries.  But  it  is  condemned  unheard  never- 
theless. The  reason  given  for  this  utter  repudiation  of  commercial 
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treaties  is  somewhat  singular :  it  is  the  warning  of  our  late-lost  and 
lamented  poetess — 

Love  not,  love  not :  the  thing  you  love  may  change. 

In  other  words,  we  cannot  prevent  foreign  "governments  from  changing 
their  policy,  or  our  capital  invested  in  foreign  countries  from  being 
rendered  worthless  by  the  unexpected  action  of  a  foreign  protectionist 
minister  a  few  years  hence,  and  so  we  had  better  renounce  the  advan- 
tage than  risk  the  possibility  of  losing  it.  We  are  also  emphatically 
warned  that  we  are  not  to  put  our  trust  in  any  kind  of  retaliation. 
"We  are  to  be  guarded  against  injury,  but  on  no  account  to  dream  of 
retaliation.  I  take  it  that  retaliation  means  tale  quale,  or  '  tit  for 
tat,'  and  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  nobility  of  the  sentiment 
or  too  fervently  hope  that  Mr.  Wallace  may  be  found  strictly  to 
observe  it. 

'  But  there  is,'  says  Mr.  Wallace, '  a  very  simple  mode  by  which  we 
can  obtain  that  stability  which  general  free  trade ' — whatever  that  may 
mean — '  would  give  us,  and  which,'  in  his  eyes,  '  is  its  greatest  recom- 
mendation.' 

It  is  to  reply  to  protectionist  countries  by  putting  the  very  same  import  duty 
on  the  very  same  articles  that  they  do,  changing  our  duties  as  they  change  theirs 
This  will  restore  the  balance,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  be  equivalent  to 
general  free  trade.  It  may,  perhaps,  even  be  better  for  us,  for  we  shall  get  some 
revenue  from  these  duties  ;  but  the  great  thing  is,  we  shall  obtain  stability.  Our 
capitalists  and  workmen  will  alike  feel  that  foreign  protectionist  governments  can 
no  longer  play  upon  our  industries  as  they  please  for  their  own  benefit.  They  will 
know  that  they  will  always  be  free  from  unfair  competition.  There  will  be  every 
incentive  to  exertion  to  bring  our  manufactures  up  to  the  highest  standard.  As 
regards  foreign  industry,  we  should  all  be  treated  alike ;  all  will  have  a  free  field  and 
favour.  As  regards  foreign  countries,  we  shall  strictly  do  as  we  are  done  by,  and 
as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  no  more.  We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  injure  them. 

In  my  own  opinion  not  one  of  all  these  arguments  is  tenable,  but 
let  us  for  the  moment  grant  them  all.  The  project  would  still  remain 
a  gross  folly  and  an  intolerable  injustice.  Mr.  Wallace  writes  as  if 
there  was  nobody  in  the  world  whose  interest  we  were  bound  to  con- 
sult except  the  producers  of  such  articles  as  are  in  their  nature 
subject  to  foreign  competition.  So  blinded  is  he  by  the  protectionist 
mania,  which  he  dignifies  with  the  title  of  reciprocity,  that  he  actually 
forgets  the  existence  of  nine-tenths  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Absorbed 
in  the  idea  of  shielding  a  certain  portion  of  the  community  from  the 
crafty  devices  of  foreign  competitors,  he  has  neither  thought  nor 
sympathy  for  any  one  else.  He  recommends  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
but  I  cannot  find  anywhere  that  he  has  wasted  a  single  thought  as  to 
who  is  to  pay  them.  He  speaks  of  '  our '  manufactures  and  exports 
as  if  we  were  all  manufacturers  and  exporters ;  he  might  as  reason- 
ably insist  that  we  are  all  under  the  mutiny  laws  because  we  speak 
of  '  our  '  army.  We  are  all  accustomed  to  more  or  less  of  selfishness ; 
but  a  selfishness  so  profound  that  it  actually  ignores  the  existence  of 
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those  whom  it  seeks  to  make  its  victims  is  indeed  a  striking  phe- 
nomenon. Mr.  Wallace  has  satisfied  himself  that  no  injustice  is 
by  his  plan  done  either  to  our  manufacturers  or  to  thfcir  foreign  com- 
petitors, and  that,  he  thinks,  is  all  that  is  required.  As  it  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  somebody  must  pay  the  taxes  of 
which  he  is  so  profuse,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  he  has  given  no 
thought  as  to  who  that  somebody  is.  It  will  not  be  the  exporters  of 
English  commodities  to  foreign  countries,  and  that  is  all  that  con- 
cerns him.  But  that  is  not  all  that  concerns  the  people  of  this 
country.  These  taxes  must  be  looked  at  not  as  a  whole,  but 
separately.  In  the  case  of  each  tax  which  is  imposed  for  the  benefit 
of  some  trade,  it  is  that  trade  against  all  England.  He  cannot 
lump  these  taxes  together  and  treat  them  as  a  whole,  though,  even  if 
he  could,  he  would  make  out  no  case.  The  fact  that  a  man  benefits, 
or  believes  he  benefits,  by  one  tax,  will  not  reconcile  him  to  another 
with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do.  The  people  of  these  islands, 
now  that  the  case  has  once  been  raised  and  fairly  put  before  them, 
will  infallibly  say,  and-  say  with  a  justice  which  cannot  be  gain- 
sayed,  4  We  are  willing  to  pay  whatever  is  required  for  the  service  of 
the  State  at  home  and  abroad,  but  we  ask  no  one  to  contribute  to 
our  support,  and  we  will  not  submit  to  be  taxed  by  a  sort  of  rich 
man's  poor  law  for  the  benefit  of  persons  many  of  whom  are  better 
able  to  pay  than  ourselves.  We  ask  no  taxes  to  be  levied  on  the 
country  for  us,  and  we  will  pay  no  taxes  for  you.'  It  really  seems 
incredible  that  in  proposing  this  scheme,  and  in  stating  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome,  it  never  should  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Wallace 
that  there  might  be  difficulty  in  inducing  the  people  of  England 
to  submit  to  taxation  not  for  the  public  service,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  particular  trades.  And  the  surprise  is  increased  when  we  consider 
that  this  very  battle  was  fought  and  won  on  precisely  the  same  issue 
in  the  days  of  the  Corn-law  League.  If  the  whole  landed  interest 
was  unable,  after  a  vigorous  struggle,  to  maintain  a  single  farthing 
on  corn,  is  it  possible  that  a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
stability  of  trade,  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever  except  the 
public  service  of  the  country,  would  be,  or  ought  to  be,  tolerated 
for  a  moment  ?  So  little  has  this  by  no  means  recondite  or  abstruse 
view  of  the  subject  forced  itself  on  Mr.  Wallace's  attention,  that 
he  thinks  this  flagrant  injustice  is  equivalent  to  general  free  trade, 
clearly  showing  that  the  fact  that  the  change  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  a  tax  on  persons  having  little  or  no  interest  in  the  matter 
had  never  for  a  moment  crossed  his  mind.  Nay,  he  even  goes  on  to 
say  it  may  perhaps  be  better  for  us  than  free  trade,  for  we  shall  get 
some  revenue  from  these  duties.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that 
revenue  drops  like  manna  from  heaven,  and  enriches  every  one  with- 
out impoverishing  any.  To  desire  free  trade  is  natural ;  to  make 
sacrifices  to  obtain  it,  especially  with  other  people's  money,  is  con- 
VOL.  V.— No.  28.  3  U 
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ceivable  ;  but  to  think  that  it  is  better  to  pay  for  it  than  to  get  it 
for  nothing  passes  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  extravagance. 

We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  new  panacea 
will  be  brought  into  action,  but  we  may  assume  it  would  be  in  the 
following  way : — An  Act  of  Parliament  will  be  passed,  directing  that 
whenever  any  duty  is  put  upon  any  article  of  English  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  by  a  foreign  State,  a  duty  to  the  same 
amount  shall  be  payable  to  her  Majesty  on  similar  articles  produced 
by  that  State. 

I  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  plan  would  be  quite  inappli- 
cable in  the  case  of  drawbacks  and  bounties,  so  that,  after  all  this 
sacrifice  of  principle,  the  grievance  of  the  sugar  refiners  would  go 
utterly  unredressed.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  we  should 
have  all  sorts  of  different  tariffs  for  goods  of  very  similar  quality,  and 
frauds  would  be  multiplied  upon  the  earth.  Nor,  in  my  judgment, 
would  it  be  a  slight  evil  that  a  portion  of  our  revenue  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  control  of  Parliament,  and  left  intentionally  to  the 
mercy  of  foreign  Powers,  who  virtually  control  this  portion  of 
our  taxation.  Instead  of  being  the  masters  of  our  own  affairs  we 
are  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  played  upon  by  our  rivals  and  our 
enemies.  Does  history  teach  us  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  blow  up  the 
flames  of  rivalry  and  discord  between  competing  nations  that  we 
must  have  recourse  to  an  elaborate  machinery  intended  to  make  a 
quarrel  between  friends,  and,  having  made  it,  to  keep  it  as  hot  as 
possible  ? 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last  by  far  the  clearest  and  most  conclu- 
sive objection  to  this  proposal,  an  objection  which  appears  to  me  so 
complete  and  absolute  that  I  am  convinced,  had  it  occurred  to  Mr. 
Wallace,  the  article  which  we  are  considering  would  never  have  been 
written.  The  merit  claimed  by  Mr.  Wallace  for  his  proposal  is  that, 
by  neutralising  the  protectionist  policy  of  others,  his  mode  of  act  .on 
will  place  us  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  position  we  should  occupy 
were  all  to  become  free-traders.  It  is  evident,  he  says,  that  if  we 
simply  neutralise  every  step  they  take  in  the  direction  of  protection, 
foreign  countries  will  have  no  motive,  as  far  as  regards  us,  for  con- 
tinuing such  a  system.  These  are  very  high  pretensions,  and  entitle 
their  inventor,  if  he  be  able  to  establish  them,  to  a  place  among  the 
benefactors  of  mankind.  I  only  regret  that  he  has  not  furnished  us 
with  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  believe  that  such  a  scheme  is 
possible.  At  present  I  can  only  believe  that  he  took  it  for  granted 
without  any  examination  at  all,  for  the  very  slightest  analysis  would 
have  shown  him  that  his  machinery  is  utterly  unable  to  produce 
any  of  the  results  which  he  confidently  anticipates  from  it. 

We  are  all  unhappily  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  one 
nation,  feeling  itself  unable  to  compete  in  the  open  market  with 
another  nation  in  the  production  of  some  article  of  commerce,  puts  a 
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protective  duty  on  that  article,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  nation  so 
attacked  to  select  that  article  of  its  rival  which  competes  most  suc- 
cessfully with  its  own  products  to  be  the  victim  of  a  retaliatory  duty. 
Political  economy  denounces  such  a  proceeding,  but  no  one  ever 
denied  that  it  was  a  substantive  act  of  retaliation,  and  really  did 
inflict  on  the  rival  State  an  inconvenience  corresponding  more  or 
less  exactly  to  the  injury  received.  The  assumption  of  Mr.  Wallace 
obviously  is  that  the  effects,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  are  pror- 
duced  by  imposition  of  a  protective  duty  on  one  article  or  by  the- 
imposition  of  a  retaliatory  protective  duty  on  another  article,  will  be- 
just  as  efficiently  attained  by  the  imposing  of  a  retaliatory  duty  on 
the  same  article.  Unless  this  be  so,  his  whole  plan  falls  absolutely 

to  the  ground — 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 
Leaves  not  a  rack  behind. 

Let  us  then  consider  what  is  implied  by  the  imposition  of1  a 
protective  duty.  It  is,  in  acts  which  speak  more  loudly  than  words, 
a  confession  of  inferiority.  It  says  :  '  We  cannot  meet  you  in  the 
open  market,  so  we  will  impose  a  burden  upon  you  which  shall 
crush  or  at  any  rate  cripple  you.'  The  imposition  of  such  a  duty  is 
the  result  of  weakness.  It  is  the  attempt  of  the  weak  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  strong.  If  the  commodity  of  the  State 
imposing  the  duty  had  been  superior  to  the  commodity  of  the  State 
on  which  the  duty  is  imposed,  the  imposition  of  a  duty  would  never 
have  been  thought  of.  These  preliminary  considerations  will  enable 
us  to  understand  the  effect  which  will  be  produced  by  the  imposition 
of  the  proposed  countervailing  duty.  The  effect  will  be  absolutely 
nil.  Its  only  operation  can  be  that  of  exclusion.  But  by  the  hypo- 
thesis there  cannot  possibly  be  anything  to  exclude.  It  is  ill  taking 
the  breeks  of  a  Highlandman.  The  State  imposing  the  protective 
duty  has  confessed,  not  in  words  but  by  its  conduct,  that  it  cannot 
maintain  a  contest  with  its  rival  in  the  open  market,  and  all  the 
retaliatory  duty  of  Mr.  Wallace  does  is  to  exclude  it  from  a  trade 
into  which,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  enter.  The  weak  can  injure  the  strong  by  protective  duties, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  the  strong  to  retaliate,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  turn  people  out  of  places  which  they  can  never  enter.  Protective 
duties  may  be  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  the  weak ;  they  can  never 
be  a  weapon  of  offence  in  the  hands  of  the  strong.  Thus  the  whole 
system  of  Mr.  Wallace  resolves  itself  into  accepting  the  situation — 
that  is,  making  ourselves  ridiculous  by  pretending  to  retort  when 
every  one  knows  that  we  are  doing  and  can  do  nothing.  You  may 
take  away  in  part  or  altogether  what  a  man  has,  but  omnipotence 
cannot  extract  from  him  what  he  has  not.  He  that  is  down  can  fall 
no  lower,  and  the  exclusion  by  law  of  what  is  already  excluded  by  its 
admitted  inferiority  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  temper. 

3u2 
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Let  us  take  an  illustration  from  our  own  experience.  English 
iron-manufactured  articles  could  compete  successfully  with  American 
articles  of  the  same  kind.  To  counteract  this  inferiority  America 
imposes  on  English  iron  articles  a  protective  duty  sufficient  to 
exclude  them  from  her  market.  If  we  were  to  put  a  protective  duty 
on  American  wheat,  we  might,  at  great  loss  to  ourselves,  inflict  on 
America  a  considerable  injury.  Put  on  a  protective  duty  on  American 
iron,  Mr.  Wallace  would  say.  Suppose  this  to  be  done,  and  what 
will  be  the  result  ?  Simply  and  solely  that  the  American  iron,  which 
could  not  live  in  our  market  before,  will  not  be  able  to  live  in  it  now ' 
— in  other  words,  nothing.  We  should  show  our  teeth,  but  only  to 
show  conclusively  that  we  are  unable  to  bite. 

But  though  the  plan  of  reciprocal  protective  duties  on  the  same 
articles  of  commerce — if  we  could  suppose  that,  after  the  exposure  of 
its  futility,  it  could  be  for  a  moment  seriously  entertained — would 
be  utterly  useless,  we  are  not  to  assume  that  on  that  account  it 
would  be  equally  harmless.  By  imposing  duties,  not  on  the  same 
but  on  other  articles  in  which  our  rival  possesses  a  superiority,  we 
can  at  any  rate  remove  the  objection  that  our  hostile  measures  are 
utterly  harmless.  We  can  remedy  that  by  retaliating  not  upon  what 
our  adversary  cannot,  but  what  he  can,  sell  to  a  profit  in  our  country, 
and  thus  introducing  into  our  intercourse  with  civilised  and  on  the 
whole  friendly  nations  the  principle  upon  which  war  is  founded — the 
bringing  enormous  evils  on  ourselves  in  the  hope  of  inflicting  still 
greater  evils  on  our  rivals.  Nothing  is  more  honourable  in  the 
history  of  this  country  than  the  patience  with  which  we  have  endured 
the  exclusion  of  our  manufactures,  not  only  by  rival  states  but  by 
colonies  who  expect  us,  in  case  they  are  attacked,  to  contribute  our 
last  man  and  last  shilling  to  their  defence.  I  trust  that  the  complete 
breakdown  of  this  scheme  will  not  induce  its  projectors  to  substitute 
a  mischievous  reality  for  a  comparatively  harmless  absurdity. 

Here  I  close  my  remarks  on  Mr.  Wallace's  proposal.  I  claim  to 
have  shown  from  his  own  writings  that  he  has  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  consider  what  protection  and  free  trade  really  mean  ;  that 
he  has  never  even  alluded  to  that  taxation  of  the  many  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few  which  constitutes  the  real  and  intolerable  mischief  of 
protection  ;  that  his  notion  of  stability  logically  carries  with  it  the 
protection  of  one  trade  in  the  same  country  from  the  competition  of 
another  ;  and  that  his  retaliating  duties  would,  if  we  were  unwise 
enough  to  adopt  them,  entirely  fail  to  attain  the  object  for  which 
they  were  designed,  certainly  cover  us  with  ridicule,  and  possibly 
become  the  fruitful  parents  of  the  fiercest  rivalry  and  the  bitterest 
animosity. 

ROBERT  LOWE. 
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IT  has  often  struck  me  that  the  relation  of  two  important  members  of 
the  social  body  to  one  another  has  never  been  sufficiently  considered, 
or  treated  of,  so  far  as  I  know,  either  by  the  philosopher  or  the  poet. 
I  allude  to  that  which  exists  between  the  omnibus  driver  and  his 
conductor.  Cultivating  literature  as  I  do  upon  a  little  oatmeal, 
and  driving,  when  in  a  position  to  be  driven  at  all,  in  that  humble 
vehicle,  the  'bus,  I  have  had,  perhaps,  exceptional  opportunities  for 
observing  their  mutual  position  and  behaviour  ;  and  it  is  very  pecu- 
liar. When  the  'bus  is  empty,  they  are  sympathetic  and  friendly  to 
one  another,  almost  to  tenderness ;  but  when  there  is  much  traffic,  a 
tone  of  severity  is  observable  upon  the  side  of  the  conductor.  'What 
are  yer  a-driving  on  for  ?  Will  nothing  suit  but  to  break  a  party's 
neck  ? '  '  Wake  up,  will  yer,  or  do  yer  want  the  Bayswater  to  pass  us  ?  ' 
are  inquiries  he  will  make  in  the  most  peremptory  manner.  Or  he 
will  concentrate  contempt  in  the  laconic  but  withering  observation  : 
'  Now  then,  stoopid ! ' 

When  we  consider  that  the  driver  is  after  all  the  driver — that  the 
'bus  is  under  his  guidance  and  management,  and  may  be  s&idpro  tern. 
to  be  his  own — indeed,  in  case  of  collision  or  other  serious  extremity, 
he  calls  it  so  :  '  What  the  infernal  regions  are  yer  banging  into  my 
'bus  for  ? '  &c.  &c., — I  say,  this  being  his  exalted  position,  the 
injurious  language  of  the  man  on  the  step  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
disrespectful. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  conductor  who  fills  the  'bus,  and 
even  entices  into  it,  by  lures  and  wiles,  persons  who  are  not  volun- 
tarily going  his  way  at  all.  It  is  he  who  advertises  its  presence  to 
the  passers-by,  and  spares  neither  lung  nor  limb  in  attracting  passen- 
gers. If  the  driver  is  lord  and  king,  yet  the  conductor  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  administration  :  just  as  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  who 
sits  above  the  thunder  and  is  almost  divine,  is  understood  to  be 
assisted  and  even  '  conducted  '  by  the  Tycoon.  The  connection  be- 
tween those  potentates  is  perhaps  the  most  exact  reproduction  of 
that  between  the  'bus  driver  and  his  cad ;  but  even  in  England  there 
is  a  pretty  close  parallel  to  it  in  the  mutual  relation  of  the  author 
and  the  professional  critic. 
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While  the  former  is  in  his  spring-tiire,  the  analogy  is  indeed 
almost  complete.     For  example,  however  much  he  may  have  pla- 
giarised, the  book  does  belong  to  the  author :  he  calls  it,  with  par- 
donable pride  (and  especially  if  any  one  runs  it  down),  *  my  book.' 
He  has  written  it,  and  probably  paid  pretty  handsomely  for  getting 
it  published.     Even  the  right  of  translation,  if  you  will  look  at  the 
bottom  of  the  title-page,  is  somewhat  superfluously  reserved  to  him. 
Yet  nothing  can  exceed  the  patronage  which  he  •suffers  at  the  hands 
<of  the  critic,  and  is  compelled  to  submit  to  in  sullen  silence.     When 
:  the  book- trade  is  slack— that  is,  in  the  summer  season — the  pair  get 
,  on  together  pretty  amicably.     '  This  book,'  says  the  critic,  '  may  be 
taken  down  to  the  seaside,  and  lounged  over  not  unprofitably ; '  or, 
'•  Readers  may  do  worse  than  peruse  this  unpretending  little  volume 
of  fugitive  verse  ; '  or  even,  '  We  hail  this  new  aspirant  for  the  laurels 
.of  Apollo.'     But  in  the  thick  of  the  publishing  season,  and  when 
books  pour  into  the  reviewer  by  the  cartful,  nothing  can  exceed  the 
violence,  and  indeed  sometimes  the  virulence,  of  his  language.     That 
'  Now  then,  stoopid  !'  of  the  'bus  conductor  pales  beside  the  lightnings 
of  his  scorn. 

'  Among  the  lovers  of  sensation,  it  is  possible  that  some  persons 
may  be  found  with  tastes  so  utterly  vitiated  as  to  derive  pleasure 
from  this  monstrous  production.'  I  cull  these  flowers  of  speech  from 
a  wreath  placed  by  a  critic  of  the  Slasher  on  my  own  early  brow. 
Ye  gods,  how  I  hated  him !  How  I  pursued  him  with  more  than 
Corsican  vengeance ;  traduced  him  in  public  and  private;  and  only 
when  I  had  thrust  my  knife  (metaphorically)  into  his  detested  car- 
-  case,  discovered  I  had  been  attacking  the  wrong  man.  It  is  a  lesson 
I  have  never  forgotten  ;  and  I  pray  you,  my  younger  brothers  of  the 
pen,  to  lay  it  to  heart.  Believe  rather  that  your  unfriendly  critic, 
like  the  bee  who  is  fabled  to  sting  and  die,  has  perished  after  his 
attempt  on  your  reputation ;  and  let  the  tomb  be  his  asylum.  For 
even  supposing  you  get  the  right  sow  by  the  ear — or  rather,  the  wild 
boar  with  the  «  raging  tooth  ' — what  can  it  profit  you  ?  It  is  not  like 
that  difference  of  opinion  between  yourself  and  twelve  of  your  fellow- 
countrymen  which  may  have  such  fatal  results.  You  are  not  an 
Adonis  (except  in  outward  form,  perhaps),  that  you  can  be  ripped  up 
with  his  tusk.  His  hard  words  do  not  break  your  bones.  If  they 
are  uncalled  for,  their  cruelty,  believe  me,  can  hurt  only  your  vanity. 
WThile  it  is  just  possible — though  indeed  in  your  case  in  the  very 
highest  degree  improbable — that  the  gentleman  may  have  been 
right. 

In  the  good  old  times  we  are  told  that  a  buffet  from  the  hand  of 
an  Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  Reviewer  would  lay  a  young  author  dead 
at  his  feet.  If  it  was  so,  he  must  have  been  naturally  very  deficient 
in  vitality.  It  certainly  did  not  kill  Byron,  though  it  was  a  knock- 
down blow ;  he  rose  from  that  combat  with  earth,  like  Antaeus,  all 
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the  stronger  for  it.  The  story  of  its  having  killed  Keats,  though 
embalmed  in  verse,  is  apocryphal ;  and  if  such  blows  were  not  fatal 
in  those  times,  still  less  so  are  they  nowadays.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
authors  are  difficult  to  slay,  it  is  infinitely  harder  work  to  give  them 
life  by  what  the  doctors  term  '  artificial  respiration  ' — puffing.  The 
amount  of  breath  expended  in  the  days  of  *  the  Quarterlies '  in  this 
hopeless  task  would  have  moved  windmills.  Not  a  single  favourite 
of  those  critics — selected,  that  is,  from  favouritism,  and  apart  from 
merit — now  survives.  They  failed  even  to  obtain  immortality  for  the 
writers  in  whom  there  was  really  something  of  genius,  but  whom 
they  extolled  beyond  their  deserts.  Their  pet  idol,  for  example,  was 
Samuel  Rogers.  And  who  reads  Rogers's  poems  now  ?  We  remember 
something  about  them,  and  that  is  all ;  they  are  very  literally 
*  Pleasures  of  Memory.' 

And  if  these  things  are  true  of  the  past,  how  much  more  so  are 
they  of  the  present !  I  venture  to  think,  in  spite  of  some  voices  to 
the  contrary,  that  criticism  is  much  more  honest  than  it  used  to  be  : 
certainly  less  influenced  by  political  feeling,  and  by  the  interests  of 
publishing  houses ;  more  temperate,  if  not  more  judicious,  and — in 
the  higher  literary  organs,  at  least — unswayed  by  personal  prejudice. 
But  the  result  of  even  the  most  favourable  notices  upon  a  book  is 
now  but  small.  I  can  remember  when  a  review  in  the  Times 
was  calculated  by  the  '  Row '  to  sell  an  entire  edition.  Those 
halcyon  days — if  halcyon  days  they  were — are  over.  People  read 
books  for  themselves  now ;  judge  for  themselves  ;  and  buy  only 
when  they  are  absolutely  compelled,  and  cannot  get  them  from 
the  libraries.  In  the  case  of  an  author  who  has  already  secured  a 
public,  it  is  indeed  extraordinary  what  little  effect  reviews,  either 
good  or  bad,  have  upon  his  circulation.  Those  who  like  his  works 
continue  to  read  them,  no  matter  what  evil  is  written  of  them ;  and 
those  who  don't  like  them  are  not  to  be  persuaded  (alas !)  to  change 
their  minds,  though  his  latest  effort  should  be  described  as  though  it 
had  dropped  from  the  heavens.  I  could  give  some  statistics  upon 
this  point  not  a  little  surprising,  but  statistics  involve  comparisons — 
which  are  odious.  As  for  fiction,  its  success  depends  more  upon  what 
Mrs.  Brown  says  to  Mrs.  Jones  as  to  the  necessity  of  getting  that 
charming  book  from  the  library  while  there  is  yet  time,  than  on  all 
the  reviews  in  Christendom. 

O  Fame !  if  I  e'er  took  delight  in  thy  praises, 
'Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sounding  phrases 
Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  those  dear  ones  discover. 
They  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy — 

of  a  special  messenger  to  Mr.  Mudie's. 

Heaven  bless  them  !  for,  when  we  get  old  and  stupid,  they  still 
stick  by  one,  and  are  not  to  be  seduced  from  their  allegiance  by  any 
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blarino1  of  trumpets,  or  clashing  of  cymbals,  that  heralds  a  new  arrival 
among  the  story-tellers. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  respects  his  first  venture,  the  author  is  very 
dependent  upon  what  the  critics  say  of  him.  It  is  the  conductor,  you 
know  (I  wouldn't  call  him  a  'cad,'  even  in  fun,  for  ten  thousand  pounds), 
on  whom,  to  return  to  our  metaphor,  the  driver  is  dependent  for  the 
patronage  of  his  vehicle,  and  even  for  the  announcement  of  its  ex- 
istence. A  good  review  is  still  the  very  best  of  advertisements  to  a 
new  author ;  and  even  a  bad  one  is  better  than  no  review1  at  all. 
Indeed,  I  have  heard  it  whispered  that  a  review  which  speaks  un- 
favourably of  a  work  of  fiction,  upon  moral  grounds,  is  of  very  great 
use  to  it.  This,  however,  the  same  gossips  say,  is  mainly  confined  to 
works  of  fiction  written  by  female  authors  for  readers  of  their  own 
sex — '  by  ladies  for  ladies,'  as  a  feminine  Pall  Mall  Gazette  might 
describe  itself. 

Nor  would  I  be  understood  to  say  that  even  a  well-established 
author  is  not  affected  by  what  the  critics  may  say  of  him ;  I  only 
state  that  his  circulation  is  not — albeit  they  may  make  his  very  blood 
curdle.  I  have  a  popular  writer  in  my  mind,  who  never  looks  at  a 
newspaper  unless  it  comes  to  him  by  a  hand  he  can  trust,  for  fear  his 
eyes  should  light  upon  an  unpleasant  review.  His  argument  is  this : 
'  I  have  been  at  this  work  for  the  last  twelve  months,  thinking  of 
little  else  and  putting  my  best  intelligence  (which  is  considerable)  at 
its  service.  Is  it  humanly  probable  that  a  reviewer  who  has  given 
his  mind  to  it,  for  a  less  number  of  hours,  can  suggest  anything  in  the 
way  of  improvement  worthy  of  my  consideration  ?  I  am  supposing 
him  to  be  endowed  with  ability  and  actuated  by  good  faith  ;  that  he 
has  not  failed  in  my  own  profession  and  is  not  jealous  of  my  popu- 
larity ;  yet  even  thus,  how  is  it  possible  that  his  opinion  can  be  of 
material  advantage  to  me  ?  If  favourable,  it  gives  me  pleasure 
because  it  natters  my  amour  propre,  and  I  am  even  not  quite  sure 
that  it  does  not  afford  a  stimulating  encouragement ;  but  if  un- 
favourable, I  own  it  gives  me  considerable  annoyance.  [This  is  his 
euphemistic  phrase  to  express  the  feeling  of  being  in  a  hornets'  nest 
without  his  clothes  on.]  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  critic  is  a  mere 
hireling,  or  a  young  gentleman  from  the  university  who  is  trying  his 
'prentice  hand  at  a  lowish  rate  of  remuneration  upon  a  veteran  like 
myself,  how  still  more  idle  would  it  be  to  regard  his  views ! ' 

And  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  really  something  in  these 
arguments.  As  regards  the  latter  part  of  them,  by  the  bye,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  my  own  last  immortal  story  spoken  of  in  an 
American  magazine — the  Atlantic  Monthly — as  the  work  of  '  a  bright 
and  prosperous  young  author.'  The  critic  (Heaven  bless  his  young 
heart,  and  give  him  a  happy  Whitsuntide)  evidently  imagined  it  to 
be  my  first  production.  In  another  Transatlantic  organ,  a  critic, 
speaking  of  the  last  work  of  that  literary  veteran,  the  late  Mr.  Le 
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Fanu,  observes  :  '  If  this  young  writer  would  only  model  himself  upon 
the  works  of  Mr.  William  Black  in  his  best  days,  we  foresee  a  great 
future  before  him.' 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  think  should  be  set  down  to  the  credit 
of  the  literary  profession — that  for  the  most  part  they  take  their 
'  slatings '  (which  is  the  professional  term  for  them)  with  at  least 
outward  equanimity.  I  have  read  things  of  late,  written  of  an  old  and 
popular  writer,  ten  times  more  virulent  than  anything  Mr.  Buskin 
wrote  of  Mr.  Whistler ;  yet  neither  he  nor  any  other  man  of  letters 
thinks  of  flying  to  his  mothers  apron-string,  or  of  setting  in  motion 
old  Father  Antic,  the  Law.  Perhaps  it  is  that  we  have  no  money,  or 
perhaps,  like  the  judicious  author  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  we  abstain 
from  reading  unpleasant  things.  I  wish  to  goodness  we  could  abstain 

from  hearing  of  them ;  but  the  c  d d  good-natured  friend  '  is  an 

eternal  creation.  He  has  altered,  however,  since  Sheridan's  time  in 
.his  method  of  proceeding.  He  does  not  say,  '  There  is  a  very  un- 
pleasant notice  of  you  in  the  Scorpion,  my  dear  fellow,  which  I 
deplore.'  The  scoundrel  now  affects  a  more  light-hearted  style. 
'There  is  a  review  of  your  last  book  in  the  Scorpion]  he  says, 
'  which  will  amuse  '  you.  It  is  very  malicious,  and  evidently  the 
offspring  of  personal  spite,  but  it  is  very  clever.'  Then  you  go  down 
to  your  club,  and  take  the  thing  up  with  the  tongs,  when  nobody  is 
looking,  and  make  yourself  very  miserable ;  or  you  buy  it,  going 
home  in  the  cab,  and,  having  spoilt  your  appetite  for  dinner  with  it, 
tear  it  up  very  small,  and  throw  it  out  of  window :  and  of  course  you 
swear  you  have  never  seen  it. 

One  forgives  the  critic — perhaps — but  never  the  good-natured 
friend.  It  is  always  possible — to  the  wise  man — to  refrain  from  reading 
the  lucubration  of  the  former,  but  he  cannot  avoid  the  latter :  which 
brings  me  to  the  main  subject  of  this  paper — the  Critic  on  the  Hearth. 
One  can  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  public  hireling,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  shut  one's  ears  to  the  private  communications  of  one's  friends 
and  family — all  meant  for  our  good,  no  doubt,  but  which  are 
nevertheless  insufferable. 

In  Miss  Martineau's  recently  published  Autobiography  there  is 
a  passage  expressing  her  surprise  that,  whereas  in  all  other  cases 
there  is  a  certain  modest  reticence  in  respect  to  other  people's 
business  when  it  is  of  a  special  kind,  the  profession  of  literature  is 
made  an  exception.  As  there  is  no  one  but  imagines  that  he  can 
poke  a  fire  and  drive  a  gig,  so  every  one  believes  he  can  write 
a  book,  or  at  all  events  (like  that  blasphemous  person  in  con- 
nection with  the  Creation)  that  he  can  give  a  wrinkle  or  two  to  the 
author. 

I  wonder  what  a  parson  would  say,  if  a  man  who  never  goes  to 
church  save  when  his  babies  are  christened,  or  by  accident  to  get  out 
of  a  shower,  should  volunteer  his  advice  about  sermon-making  ?  or  an 
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artist,  to  whom  the  man  without  arms,  who  is  wheeled  about  in  the 
streets  for  coppers,  should  recommend  a  greater  delicacy  of  touch  ? 
Indeed,  metaphor  fails  me,  and  I  gasp  for  mere  breath  when  I  think 
of  the  astounding  impudence  of  some  people.  If  I  possessed  a  tithe 
of  it,  I  should  surely  have  made  my  fortune  by  this  time,  and  be  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  greatest  prosperity.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  opinion  of  the  Critics  on  the  Hearth  is  always  volunteered 
(indeed,  one  would  as  soon  think  of  asking  for  it  as  for  a  loan  from 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey),  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  unfavour- 
able. One  has  no  objection  to  their  praise,  nor  to  any  amount 
of  it ;  what  is  so  abhorrent  is  their  advice,  and  still  more  their  dis- 
approval. It  is  like  throwing  '  half  a  brick '  at  you,  which,  utterly 
valueless  in  itself,  still  hurts  you  when  it  hits  you.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is  that,  apart  from  their  rubbishy  opinions,  one  likes  these 
people ;  they  are  one's  friends  and  relatives,  and  to  cut  one's  moorings 
from  them  altogether  would  be  to  sail  over  the  sea  of  life  without  a 
port  to  touch  at. 

The  early  life  of  the  author  is  especially  embittered  by  the  utter- 
ances of  these  good  folks.  As  a  prophet  is  of  no  honour  in  his  own 
country,  so  it  is  with  the  young  aspirant  for  literary  fame  with  his 
folks  at  home.  They  not  only  disbelieve  in  him,  but — generally, 
however,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  who  are  invaluable  to  him  in 
the  way  of  encouragement — '  make  hay  '  of  him  and  his  pretensions 
in  the  most  heartless  style.  If  he  produces  a  poem,  it  achieves 
immortality  in  the  sense  of  his  '  never  hearing  the  last  of  it ; '  it  is 
the  jest  of  the  family  till  they  have  all  grown  up.  But  this  he  can 
bear,  because  his  noble  mind  recognises  its  own  greatness ;  he  regards 
his  jeering  brethren  in  the  same  light  as  the  philosophic  writer 
beholds  '  the  vapid  and  irreflective  reader.'  When  they  tell  him 
they  '  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  his  blessed  poetry,'  he  comforts 
himself  with  the  reflection  of  the  great  German  (which  he  has  read 
in  a  translation)  that  the  clearest  handwriting  cannot  be  read  by 
twilight.  It  is  when  his  literary  talents  have  received  more  or  less 
recognition  from  the  public  at  large,  that  home  criticism  becomes  so 
painful  to  him.  His  brethren  are  then  boys  no  longer,  but  parsons, 
lawyers,  and  doctors ;  and  though  they  don't  venture  to  interfere  with 
one  another  as  regards  their  individual  professions,  they  make  no 
sort  of  scruple  about  interfering  with  him.  They  write  to  him  their 
unsolicited  advice  and  strictures.  This  is  the  parson's  letter  : — 

My  dear  Dick, — I  like  your  last  book  much  better  than  the  rest  of  them  ;  but 
I  don't  like  your  heroine.  She  strikes  both  Julia  and  myself  [Julia  is  his  wife, 
who  is  acquainted  with  no  literature  but  the  cookery  book]  as  rather  namby-pamby. 
The  descriptions,  however,  are  charming ;  we  both  recognised  dear  old  Ramsgate  at 
once.  [The  original  of  the  locality  in  the  novel  being  Dieppe.]  The  plot  is  also 
excellent,  though  we  think  we  have  some  recollection  of  it  elsewhere  :  but  it  must 
be  so  difficult  to  hit  upon  anything  original  iu  these  days.  Thanks  for  your  kind 
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remembrance  of  us  at  Christmas  :  the  oysters  were  excellent.     We  were  sorry  to 
see  that  ill-natured  little  notice  in  the  Scourge. — Yours  affectionately, 

BOB. 

Jack  the  lawyer  writes  : — 

Dear  Dick, — You  are  really  becoming  [he  thinks  that  becoming]  quite  a  great 
man :  we  could  hardly  get  your  last  book  from  Mudie's,  though  I  suppose  he  takes 
very  small  quantities  of  copies,  except  from  really  popular  authors.  Marion  was 
charmed  with  your  heroine  [Dick  rather  likes  Marion ;  and  doesn't  think  Jack  treats 
her  with  the  consideration  she  deserves],  and  I  have  no  doubt  women  in  general  will 
admire  her,  but  your  hero — you  know  I  always  speak  my  mind — is  rather  a  duffer. 
You  should  go  into  the  world  more,  and  sketch  from  life.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
gave  me  great  pleasure  by  speaking  of  your  early  poems  very  highly  the  other  day, 
and  I  assure  you  it  was  quite  a  drop  down  for  me,  to  find  that  he  was  referring  to 
some  other  writer  of  the  same  name.  Of  course  I  did  not  undeceive  him.  I  wish, 
my  dear  fellow,  you  would  write  stories  in  one  volume  instead  of  three.  You  write 
&  short  story  capitally. — Yours  ever, 

JACK. 

Tom  the  surgeon  belongs  to  that  very  objectionable  class  of 
humanity,  called  by  ancient  writers  wags  : — 

My  dear  Dick, — I  cannot  help  writing  to  thank  you  for  the  relief  afforded  to 
me  by  the  perusal  of  your  last  volume.  I  had  been  suffering  from  neuralgia,  and 
every  prescription  in  the  pharmacopoeia  for  producing  sleep  had  failed  until  I  tried 
that.  Dear  Maggie  [an  odious  woman,  who  calls  novels  light  literature,  and 
affects  to  be  blue]  read  it  to  me  herself,  so  it  was  given  every  chance :  but  I  think 
you  must  acknowledge  that  it  was  a  little  spun  out.  Maggie  assures  me — I  have 
not  read  them  myself,  for  you  know  what  little  time  I  have  for  such  things — that 
the  first  two  volumes,  with  the  >  exception  of  the  characters  of  the  hero  and  hero- 
ine, which  she  pronounces  to  be  rather  feeble,  are  first-rate.  Why  don't  you  write 
two-volume  novels  ?  There  is  always  something  in  analogy  :  reflect  how  seldom 
nature  herself  produces  three  at  a  birth :  when  she  does,  it  is  only  two,  at  most, 
which  survive.  We  shall  look  forward  to  your  next  effort  with  much  interest, 
but  we  hope  you  will  give  more  time  and  pains  to  it.  Remember  what  Horace 
says  upon  this  subject.  [He  has  no  more  knowledge  of  Horace  than  he  has  of 
Sanscrit,  but  he  has  read  the  quotation  in  that  vile  review  in  the  Scourge.~\  Maggie 
thinks  you  live  too  luxuriously :  if  your  expenses  were  less  you  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  write  so  much,  and  you  would  do  it  better.  Excuse  this  well-meant 
advice  from  an  elder  brother. — Yours  always, 

TOM. 

'  One's  sisters,  and  one's  cousins,  and  one's  aunts '  also  write  in 
more  or  less  the  same  style,  though,  to  do  their  sex  justice,  less 
offensively.  '  If  you  were  to  go  abroad,  my  dear  Dick,'  says  one,  '  it 
would  expand  your  mind.  There  is  nothing  to  blame  in  your  last 
production,  which  strikes  me  (what  I  could  understand  of  it  at  least, 
for  some  of  it  is  a  little  Bohemian)  as  very  pleasing,  but  the  fact  is, 
that  English  subjects  are  quite  used  up.'  Others  discover  for  them- 
selves the  originals  of  Dick's  characters  in  persons  he  has  never 
dreamt  of  describing,  and  otherwise  exhibit  a  most  marvellous 
familiarity  with  his  materials.  '  Hennie,  who  has  just  been  here,  is 
immensely  delighted  with  your  satirical  sketch  of  her  husband.  He, 
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however,  as  you  may  suppose,  is  wild,  and  says  you  had  better  with- 
draw your  name  from  the  candidates'  book  at  his  club.  I  don't 
know  how  many  black  balls  exclude,  but  he  has  a  good  many  friends 
there.'  Another  writes  :  '  Of  course  we  all  recognised  Uncle  John  in 
your  Mr.  Flibbertigibbet ;  but  we  try  not  to  laugh ;  indeed  our  sense 
of  loss  is  too  recent.  Seriously,  I  think  you  might  have  waited  till 
the  poor  old  man — who  was  always  kind  to  you,  Dick — was  cold  in 
his  grave.' 

Some  of  these  dear  good  creatures  send  incidents  of  real  life  which 
they  are  sure  will  be  useful  to  '  dear  Dick '  for  his  next  book — narratives 
of  accidents  in  a  hansom  cab,  of  missing  the  train  by  the  Underground, 
and  of  Mr.  Jones  being  late  for  his  own  wedding,  '  which,  though 
nothing  in  themselves,  actually  did  happen,  you  know,  and  which, 
properly  dressed  up,  as  you  so  well  know  how  to  do,'  will,  they  are 
sure,  obtain  for  him  a  marked  success.  '  There  is  nothing  like  reality,' 
they  say,  he  may  depend  upon  it,  '  for  coming  home  to  people.' 

After  all,  one  need  not  read  these  abominable  letters.  One's 
relatives  (thank  Heaven!)  usually  live  in  the  country.  The  real 
Critics  on  the  Hearth  are  one's  personal  acquaintances  in  town,  whom 
one  cannot  escape. 

'My  dear  friend,'  said  one  to  me  the  other  day — a  most  cordial 
and  excellent  fellow,  by  the  bye  (only  too  frank) — '  I  like  you,  as  you 
know,  beyond  everything,  personally,  but  I  cannot  read  your  books.' 

*  My  dear  Jones,'  replied  I,  '  I  regret  that  exceedingly ;  for  it  is 
you,  and  men  like  you,  whose  suffrages  I  am  most  anxious  to  win. 
Of  the  approbation  of  all  intelligent  and  educated  persons  I  am 
certain  ;  but  if  I  could  only  obtain  that  of  the  million,  I  should  be  a 
happy  man.' 

But  even  when  I  have  thus  demolished  Jones,  I  still  feel  that  I 
owe  him  a  grudge.  '  What  the  infernal  regions,'  as  our  'bus  driver 
would  say,  '  is  it  to  me  whether  Jones  likes  my  books  or  not  ?  and 
why  does  he  tell  me  he  doesn't  like  them  ?  ' 

Of  the  surpassing  ignorance  of  these  good  people,  I  have  just 
heard  an  admirable  anecdote.  A  friend  of  a  justly  popular  author 
meets  him  in  the  club  and  congratulates  him  upon  his  last  story  in 
the  Slasher  [in  which  he  has  never  written  a  line].  It  is  so  full  of 
farce  and  fun  [the  author  is  a  grave  writer].  *  Only  I  don't  see  why 
it  is  not  advertised  under  the  same  title  in  the  other  newspapers.' 
The  fact  being  that  the  story  in  the  Slasher  is  a  parody — and  not 
a  very  good-natured  one — upon  the  author's  last  work,  and  resembles 
it  only  as  a  picture  in  Vanity  Fair  resembles  its  original. 

Some  Critics  on  the  Hearth  are  not  only  good-natured,  but  have 
rather  too  high,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  let  us  say  too  pronounced, 
an  opinion  of  the  abilities  of  their  literary  friends.  They  wonder 
why  they  do  not  employ  their  gigantic  talents  in  some  enduring 
monument,  such  as  a  life  of  *  Alexander  the  Great '  or  a  popular 
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history  of  the  Visigoths.  To  them  literature  is  literature,  and 
they  do  not  concern  themselves  with  little  niceties  of  style  or 
differences  of  'subject.  Others  again,  though  extremely  civil,  are 
apt  to  affect  more  enthusiasm  than  they  feel.  They  admire  one's 
works  without  exception — s  they  are  all  absolutely  charming ' — but 
they  would  be  placed  in  a  position  of  great  embarrassment  if  they 
were  asked  to  name  their  favourite  :  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  very  names  of  them.  A  novelist  of  my  acquaintance 
lent  his  last  work  to  a  lady  cousin  because  she  '  really  could  not  wait 
till  she  got  it  from  the  library  ; '  besides,  '  she  was  ill,  and  wanted 
some  amusing  literature.'  After  a  month  or  so  he  got  his  three 
volumes  back,  with  a  most  gushing  letter.  It  '  had  been  the 
comfort  of  many  a  weary  hour  of  sleeplessness,'  &c.  The  thought  of 
having  c  smoothed  the  pillow  and  soothed  the  pain  '  would,  she  felt 
sure,  be  gratifying  to  him.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been,  only  she 
had  omitted  to  cut  the  pages  even  of  the  first  volume. 

But,  as  a  general  rule,  these  volunteer  censors  plume  themselves  on 
discovering  defects  and  not  beauties.  When  any  author  is  particularly 
popular,  and  has  been  long  before  the  public,  they  have  two  methods 
of  discoursing  upon  him  in  relation  to  their  literary  friend.  In  the 
first,  they  represent  him  as  a  model  of  excellence,  and  recommend  their 
friend  to  study  him,  though  without  holding  out  much  hope  of  his 
ever  becoming  his  rival ;  in  the  second,  they  describe  him  as  l  worked 
out,'  and  darkly  hint  that  sooner  or  later  [they  mean  sooner]  their 
friend  will  be  in  the  same  unhappy  condition.  These,  I  need  not 
say,  are  among  the  most  detestable  specimens  of  their  class,  and  only 
to  be  equalled  by  those  excellent  literary  judges  who  are  always 
appealing  to  posterity,  which,  even  if  a  little  temporary  success  has 
crowned  you  to-day,  will  relegate  you  to  your  proper  position  to- 
morrow. If  one  were  weak  enough  to  argue  with  these  gentry,  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  popular  authors  are  not  '  worked  out,' 
but  only  have  the  appearance  of  being  so  from  their  taking  their 
work  too  easily.  Those  whose  calling  it  is  to  depict  human  nature 
in  fiction  are  especially  subject  to  this  weakness ;  they  do  not  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  study  new  characters,  or  at  first  hand,  as  of 
old ;  they  sit  at  home  and  receive  the  congratulations  of  Society 
without  paying  due  attention  to  that  somewhat  changeful  lady,  and 
they  draw  upon  their  memory,  or  their  imagination,  instead  of  studying 
from  the  life.  Otherwise,  when  they  do  not  give  way  to  that  tempta- 
tion of  indolence  which  arises  from  competence  and  success,  there  is 
no  reason  why  their  reputation  should  suffer,  since,  though  they  may 
lack  the  vigour  or  high  spirits  of  those  who  would  push  them  from 
their  stools,  their  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world  are  always 
on  the  increase. 

As  to  the  argument  with  regard  to  posterity  which  is  so  popular 
with  the  Critic  on  the  Hearth,  I  am  afraid  he  has  no  greater  respect 
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for  the  opinion  of  posterity  himself  than  for  that  of  his  possible  great- 
great-granddaughter.  Indeed,  he  only  uses  it  as  being  a  weapon  the 
blow  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  parry,  and  with  the  object  of 
being  personally  offensive.  It  is,  moreover,  noteworthy  that  his 
position,  which  is  sometimes  taken  up  by  persons  of  far  greater  intel- 
ligence, is  inconsistent  with  itself.  The  praisers  of  posterity  are  also- 
always  the  praisers  of  the  past ;  it  is  only  the  present  which  is  in  their 
eyes  contemptible.  Yet  to  the  next  generation  this  present  will  be 
their  past,  and,  however  valueless  may  be  the  verdict  of  to-day,  how 
much  more  so,  by  the  most  obvious  analogy,  will  be  that  of  to- 
morrow. It  is  probable,  indeed,  though  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it,, 
that  the  Critics  on  the  Hearth  of  the  generation  to  come  will  make 
themselves  even  more  ridiculous  than  their  predecessors. 

JAMES  PAYN. 
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MO Z LEY'S  ESSAYS,   HISTORICAL   AND 
THEOLOGICAL. 


IF  a  critic  has  ground  for  mistrusting  his  own  impartiality,  he  had 
better  avow  it  at  once,  that  his  readers  may  know  what  his  opinion  is 
worth.  I  begin  therefore  by  saying  that  Dr.  Mozley  was  for  a  short 
time  my  pupil  at  Oxford ;  that  he  was,  till  his  death,  my  dear  and 
valued  friend  ;  and  that  for  many  years,  during  which  most  of  these 
biographical  sketches  were  written,  our  friendship  was  not  only 
warm,  but  most  intimate,  because  we  were  anxiously  working 
together,  with  the  utmost  agreement  of  opinion,  on  objects  which  we 
both  held  to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  My  judgment  of  his 
compositions  may  therefore  be  biassed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  the  advantage,  though  our  courses  of  life  led  us  apart,  of  an 
early  acquaintance  with  a  character  not  likely  to  have  changed,  and 
with  a  promise  which  his  friends  always  understood  and  consider  to 
have  been  fulfilled. 

Among  Dr.  Mozley's  youthful  characteristics  were  simplicity  of 
habits,  warm  but  undemonstrative  affections,  sincerity  of  thought, 
an  almost  stern  purity  of  mind,  carelessness  of  worldly  advancement 
or  distinction,  and  a  deliberate  desire  to  attach  himself  to  a  worthy 
object  of  life.  He  soon  felt  that  thinking  and  writing  were  his 
vocation ;  and  he  found  a  career  in  the  service  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  guides  in  the  leaders  of  what  was  called  the  Oxford 
movement,  with  whom  circumstances  at  once  made  him  intimate. 
To  an  unmistakable  independence  of  thought  he  joined  a  cordial 
and  natural  recognition  of  all  those  claims  for  respect,  or  even  pro- 
visional submission  of  belief,  which  arise  from  intellect,  age, 
moral  character,  or  social  relation.  And  so  under  these  leaders  he 
fairly  enrolled  himself  as  pupil  and  soldier.  He  was  fond  of  his 
friends  and  of  society,  conscious  of  his  own  powers,  without  valuing 
himself  on  them,  and  ready  and  liberal  in  his  appreciation  of  others. 
But  partly  from  the  modesty  of  a  man  who  had  before  him  a  high 
standard  of  excellence,  partly  because  he  could  not  easily  do  himself 
justice  in  spoken  words,  partly  because  it  was  a  kind  of  serious 
amusement  to  him  to  observe  and  ponder,  he  did  not  talk  much  in 
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company.     If  he  spoke,  he  seemed  to  speak  because  there  was  some- 
thin^  which  ought  to  be  said,  and  nobody  else  to  say  it ;  expressing 
himself  in  short  or  even  abrupt  sentences  and  well-chosen  words, 
which  showed  even  a  critical  or  eager  interest  in   what  was  going 
on ;  but,  when  this  was  done,  falling  back  into  his  normal  state  of 
amused  or  inquiring  attention,  like  a  man  who   has  discharged  a 
duty  and  is  glad  to  have  done  with  it.     He  was  not  an  artist  or  a 
writer  of  poems,  but  he  had  a  keen  and  somewhat  analytical  appre- 
ciation of  what  was  beautiful  to  the  eye  or  ear,  whether  severe  or 
florid,  and  his  writings  show  that  his  sense  of  things  was  as  vigorous 
in  point  of  humour  and  poetry  as  in  point  of  philosophy.     Pomp  he 
respectfully  appreciated,  as  on  proper  occasions  a  fitting  instrument 
for  the  adornment  of  truth,  and  he  was  fully  aware  that  a  battle  of 
principle  may  occasionally  have  to  be  fought  on  a  point  of  detail. 
But  he  was  quite  superior  to  the  triviality  which  agitates  itself  about 
prettinesses,  the  pomposity  which  feels  itself  exalted  by  being  part  of 
a  ceremonial,  or  the  captiousness  which  finds  occasion  of  petty  quarrel. 
Of  cant  or  pretentiousness  he  was  intolerant,  of  unction  incapable  perhaps 
to  a  fault,  so  that  those  who  did  not  know  him  might  imagine  him  dry. 
He  had  not  the  special  excellences  or  the  defects  of  a  great  preacher, 
and,  with  all  his  power  of  thought  and  imagery,  could  scarcely,  I  think, 
have  become  one,  even  had  his  delivery  been  better  than  it  was.     He 
was  wholly  genuine — in  his  friendships,  his  arguments,  his  measure- 
ment of  things,  and  in  his  devotion  to  the  Church  of  England — not  an 
imagination  of  his  own  mind  nor  exactly  the  Church  as  it  is,  but  a 
distinct  historical  community,  having,  like  his  country,  its  defects  and 
its  merits,  and,  in  spite  of  those  defects,  capable  of  greatness  and  good- 
ness on  the  basis  supplied  by  its  formularies  and  great  divines.   With 
a  lively  discrimination  of  characters  and  situations,  he  had  not  the 
flexibility  of  address,  the  resource,  the  practical  energy,  or  the  taste 
for  active  movement  which  are  required  for  a  leader.     His  line  was 
thought ;  and,  in  choosing  theology  as  the  object  of  that  thought,  he 
approached  it  on  its  philosophical  side.     The  details  of  doctrine,  the 
scholarship,  the  archaeology,  or  the  textual  interpretation  of  Scripture 
might  interest,  but  did  not  detain  him.    Appreciating  the  value  of 
minutice,  he  had  no  taste  for  them.     He  was  always  ambitious  of  '  a 
view,'  as  it  was  called — an  available  principle  under  the  light  of 
which  minutice  fell  into  their  places  as  of  course — and  spared  no 
thought  or  reading  in  attaining  it.      Thus  he  found  himself  par- 
ticularly at  home  in  tracing  the  bearing  of  Scriptural  teaching  on 
the  laws  of  human  nature  or  the  constitution  of  the  world,  or   in 
determining  the  connection  between  a  particular  doctrine  and  the 
moral  temperament  or   necessity   to  which  it  appealed,  or  out  of 
which  it  sprang.     It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  penetrate — whether 
states  of  things,  states  of  mind,  forms  of  character,  or  courses  of 
argument ;  and  in  this  he  was'patient  of  labour  and  of  suspense.    But 
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once  satisfied  he  was  ready,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  go  off  at  score.  No 
one  liked  better  to  give  his  pen  a  gallop.  No  one  had  greater  power 
of  bringing  home  to  a  reader  that  what  is  obvious  is  obvious — a 
matter  not  always  so  easy  as  it  may  be  thought — no  one  greater 
richness  of  development  and  illustration.  He  agreed  apparently  with 
Lord  Bacon  that  a  broad  and  true  view  should  bear  down  objections 
by  its  mere  completeness  and  momentum,  and  was  sometimes  over- 
confident in  the  force  of  a  peremptory  '  pooh-pooh.'  He  could  not 
fence  with  an  argument,  but  he  could  ignore  it,  and  sometimes  dis- 
missed as  irrelevant  or  absurd  considerations  which  had  a  real  though 
not  conclusive  weight,  and  deserved  to  be  taken  into  account.  Hence 
sometimes  a  reader,  though  carried  forwards  by  the  force  and  clear- 
ness of  his  statement,  does  not  feel  sure  that  the  whole  is  there.  I 
remember  a  clever  feminine  observation  on  one  of  the  biographies 
now  reprinted,  that  '  it  was  as  if  a  strong  man  seized  you  by  your 
two  hands  and  ran  you  downhill  whether  you  would  or  no.' 

In  this  respect  his  mind  was  remarkably  constituted.  To  an 
idea  of  limited  extent — a  platitude  if  you  like — or  a  just  and  appro- 
priate observation  which  he  fathomed  at  a  glance,  he  could  at  once 
give  a  profuse  and  vigorous  expression,  could  develope,  illustrate,  and 
enforce  it  with  the  utmost  force  and  vivacity,  almost  offhand.  But 
if  he  was  called  upon  to  search  out  what  was  subtle,  doubtful,  or 
involved,  or  what,  clear  in  itself,  had  been  obscured  by  the  hardy 
credulity  of  doubt,  and  therefore  had  to  be  hunted  back  into  what 
was  clearer  than  clear,  he  was  embarrassed  by  his  fastidious  desire 
to  touch  the  true  bottom,  and  when  there  to  grasp  firmly  the 
cardinal  truth  with  a  full  apprehension  of  its  surroundings.  The 
sense  of  half  knowledge  only  paralysed  him.  He  had  no  tincture  of 
that  '  aimable  legerete  qui  fait  prononcer  sur  ce  qu'on  ignore.'  If 
he  understood  a  matter  wholly  or  in  part,  he  could  write  on  that 
whole  or  part  with  force  and  richness.  But  if  he  had  only  a  confused 
and  inchoate  understanding  of  it,  he  could  not  write  at  all.  The 
incapacity  was  partly  a  moral  one.  A  proud  disgust  at  *  cram  '  or 
make-believe  made  him  incapable  of  that  adroit  use  'of  smattering 
which  plays  so  much  part  in  the  examinations  of  second-rate  men, 
and  concurred  perhaps  with  his  unfortunate  choice  of  a  tutor  in 
preventing  his  attaining  high  university  distinction. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  as  a  young  man,  his  powers  were  in 
curious  contrast  with  themselves.  I  have  known  him  spend  hours 
over  a  few  lines  when  it  .was  a  question  of  finished  thought,  or  throw 
off  a  column  of  spirited  writing  almost  without  stopping  when  it  was 
merely  a  question  of  enforcing  a  commonplace  but  pertinent  obser- 
vation. His  reiteration,  sometimes  excessive,  was  often  most  power- 
ful. It  is  said  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  that  when  he  wished 
a  point  to  be  attended  to,  he  simply  repeated  it  over  and  over  again. 
'  This,  my  Lords,  is  a  very  foolish  business — a  very  foolish  business. 
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'I  say,  my  Lords,  this  is  a  very  foolish  business.'  This,  it  is  plain, 
was  sometimes  Dr.  Mozley's  conception  of  what  had  to  be  done.  But, 
not  having  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  weight  of  character  at  his  back, 
he  was  obliged  to  give  his  repetitions  a  faint  diversity  of  clothing, 
and  the  result  was  curious.  Some  of  his  shorter  compositions  were 
like  pieces  of  music  of  which  the  subject  never  leaves  the  ear,  but, 
without  anything  that  can  be  called  a  variation,  is  treated  with  a 
variety  of  key  or  time  or  instrumentation  which  keeps  it  ever  fresh 
"  and  lively. 

For  a  long  time  it  appeared  that  the  two  powers — that  of  patient 
thought  and  that  of  popular  expression — would  never  combine  ;  and 
in  the  present  volumes  the  earlier  essays  on  the  heroes  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  though  quite  equal  in  power  to  any  of  his 
minor  works,  are  in  some  respects  youthful.  Their  substantial  justice 
will  of  course  be  diversely  judged  of  by  diverse  readers  while  the 
spirit  of  the  Cavalier  or  Eoundhead  survives.  But  those  who  most 
admire  the  vigour,  and  in  the  main  uphold  the  justice,  of  his  onset, 
must  yet  admit  that  he  occasionally  refuses  to  take  notice  of  some 
prominent  characteristics  of  history,  and  also,  by  an  unchastised 
exaggeration  of  style,  has  exposed  himself  to  the  same  kind  of 
criticism  which  he  applies  without  mercy  to  Mr.  Carlyle.  Age,  how- 
ever, and  experience  corrected  these  defects,  and  in  some  of  his  later 
works,  thought,  imagination,  and  language  are  brought  into  full 
harmony,  and  the  results  of  careful  and  original  thought  are  expressed 
with  a  life  and  force  which  leave  nothing  to  desire. 

The  two  volumes  now  published  are  composed  of  biographical, 
theological,  and  philosophical  essays ;  the  biographical  being  the 
earliest,  and  the  philosophical  the  latest  written.  I  propose  to  select  a 
few  extracts,  so  arranged  as  to  make  under  each  head  something  of  a 
coherent  whole.  As,  however,  the  biographies  compose  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  publication,  and  as  his  theological  and  philo- 
sophical essays  would  be  more  properly  treated  in  connection  with 
his  larger  works,  I  wish  principally  to  exhibit  him  as  a  portrait 
painter,  in  which  character  he  now  appears  first  to  the  world. 

There  is  no  reason  for  denying  that  he  writes  from  beginning  to 
end  as  a  soldier  of  the  English  Church.  He  undertakes  the  task  of 
valuing  characters  generally  because  it  is  congenial — particularly  be- 
cause his  cause  requires  that  certain  personages  should  be  valued  aright. 
But  a  man  does  not  pervert  truth  because  he  has  a  purpose  in  his  choice 
of  a  subject.  And  when  Dr.  Mozley  is  unfair  or  one-sided — which  he 
sometimes  is — it  is  not,  I  think,  due  to  a  party  desire  to  make  the 
best  or  worst  of  a  case,  but  to  a  genuine  moral  sympathy  or  antipathy, 
heightened,  it  may  be,  by  the  religious  prepossessions  to  which  that 
sympathy  or  antipathy  has  given  rise,  but  at  bottom  personal  and  not 
partisan. 

The  energy  of  his  historical  style  is  most   conspicuous  in  his 
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sketches  of  the  Caroline  period.  And  though  this  ground  has  been 
pretty  fully  laboured  of  late,  yet  this  has  been  so  much  on  the 
constitutional  or  Puritan  side,  that  a  bold  stroke  in  the  opposite 
direction  may  have  a  certain  charm  of  unfashionableness.  In  1843—6, 
when  these  sketches  were  written,  it  was  almost  a  necessity  for  the 
struggling  Oxford,  school  to  vindicate  against  the  historians  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  theologians  of  the  Evangelical  Revival  the  cha- 
racters of  those  rulers,  statesmen,  and  divines  who  had  stemmed  the 
torrent  of  Puritanism  and  had  bought  by  their  struggles  and  sufferings 
the  reestablishment  of  effective  episcopacy,  a  learned  clergy,  and  a 
decent  worship.  In  the  first  rank  of  these  stood  the  king,  the  arch- 
bishop, and  the  great  minister,  who  had  laid  down  their  heads  in  the 
cause.  On  these  matters  young  Mr.  Mozley  saw  his  way  and  could 
write  boldly,  and  the  three  historical  essays  on  Strafford,  Laud,  and 
Cromwell,  which  occupy  about  one-third  of  these  volumes,  are  the 
result.  They  form  a  kind  of  Greek  trilogy,  almost  as  much  poem  as 
history — three  connected  tragedies  of  which  the  events  are  taken,  of 
course,  from  ordinary  history,  but  in  which  the  dramatic  conceptions 
of  character  are  drawn  as  far  as  possible  from  the  diaries,  letters,  and 
orations  of  the  central  characters.  In  dealing  with  a  man's  own 
account  or  exhibition  of  himself  you  feel  on  firm  ground :  it  is  at  any 
rate  authentic,  and  you  can  make  a  pretty  good  guess  as  to  the 
corrections  which  are  necessary  to  make  it  true.  And  so  Dr.  Mozley 
instinctively  gives  these  essays,  as  much  as  he  can,  the  character  of 
autobiographies.  Strafford's  unreserved  letters  to  Laud,  his  intimate 
friend  and  ally,  Laud's  own  diaries,  and  Cromwell's  letters  and 
speeches  edited  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  are  the  basis,  and  doubtless  a  firm 
basis,  of  his  judgments.  Whether  or  not  his  inferences  are  sound  is 
a  question  which  I  leave  to  those  who  read  the  whole  essays. 

Charles,  it  is  plain,  was  not  to  his  taste.  '  A  man  who  could  com- 
mand the  devotion  of  a  Strafford  was  no  contemptible  monarch  ;  but 
he  was  a  weak,  timorous,  disappointing  politician,  and  Strafford  was 
always  uneasy  about  him.'  Nor  did  Laud  rise  to  his  ideal.  He  saw 
in  him  unflinching  courage,  indefatigable  industry,  unflagging  self- 
devotion,  and  earnest  piety.  But  he  was  by  no  means  a  king  of  men. 
Strafford  was.  Melancholy  but  joyous,  sagacious  but  daring,  with 
great  thoughts  and  few  hesitations,  he  beat  down  impediments  to  the 
public  good,  as  he  conceived  it,  ' "  on  peril  of  my  life,"  to  which  on 
great  occasions  he  added,  "  and  of  my  children's."  '  This  was  his 
favourite  oath.  It  was  not  an  idle  one,  and  he  did  not  mean  it  to  be 
so.  He  had  acted  with  Pym  and  Hampden,  and  he  knew  them  and 
their  thoughts — (e  Believe  me,  they  fly  high  ')— and  had  heard  their 
warning.  '  You  are  going  to  leave  us,  but  we  will  not  leave  you 
while  your  head  is  on  your  shoulders.'  He  knew  the  stake  which  he 
played  for  and  lost,  and  always  had  his  own  death  in  view. 

To  Strafford,  therefore,  Dr.  Mozley  betakes  himself,  and  celebrates 
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enthusiastically  his  genius,  his  industry,  his  inventiveness,  his  courage, 
his  contempt  for  '  court  vermin,'  as  he  called  them,  his  buoyant 
indignation  at  official  rapacity,  his  frank  affections,  his  carelessness 
of  misconstruction,  his  unscrupulous  directness  of  aim,  his  unassuming 
religion.  The  popular  charge  of  an  unlawful  connection  with  Lady 
Loftus,  whose  husband  he  was  persecuting,  would  of  course  be  fatal  to 
such  an  ideal,  and  Dr.  Mozley  gives  it  the  lie  direct.  He  takes 
pains  to  justify  Strafford's  integrity  in  respect  of  certain  financial 
operations  by  which  he  and  the  public  were  alike  gainers,  on  the 
ground  that  in  no  other  way  could  a  great  public  advantage  be 
secured.  But  constitutional  objections  he  treats  somewhat  cavalierly. 
4  It  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  either  way  there  was  a  some- 
thing to  be  got  over — either  great  injustice  to  be  tolerated,  or  an 
unscrupulous  strength  of  arm  exerted  against  it.  StrafFord  chose 
the  latter  alternative.'  '  We  do  not  justify  the  whole  of  Strafford's 
conduct  in  this  contest'  (his  alliance  with  the  constitutionalists 
against  Buckingham  and  the  Court).  '  Quick  and  stormy,  a  smoke, 
a  flash,  and  then  all  over — it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  rough 
proceedings  into  which  great  men  have  sometimes  been  carried,  even 
by  excess  of  an  honourable  and  lofty  principle' — in  this  case  a 
flaming  resentment  at  unmerited  personal  indignity. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  not  very  far  from  that  adopted  some 
years  afterwards  by  Mr.  Forster  in  his  life  of  the  great  constitutional 
leader,  Sir  John  Eliot.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  as  he  then  was,  a 
Koyalist  by  conviction  and  ambitious  of  greatly  serving  the  Crown,  was 
goaded  by  Court  persecution  into  an  alliance  with  the  anti-Koyalist 
party,  for  which  existing  and  unquestionable  grievances  furnished  a 
basis.  A  plan  of  operations  was  concerted  between  them.  Sir  John 
Eliot  desired  to  press  at  once  the  Petition  of  Right  and  the  impeach- 
ment of  Strafford's  arch-enemy,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  but  the 
council  of  allies  determined  otherwise.  The  petition  was  to  be  pressed 
on  with  all  the  force  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  the  impeachment 
was  waived  as  an  immediate  party  measure,  though  its  supporters  were 
left  at  liberty  to  bring  it  forward,  if  they  thought  fit,  in  due  time. 
Wentworth  pressed  the  bill  with  his  utmost  energy,  delivering  himself 
of  principles  which  do  not  very  readily  adjust  themselves  to  his  subse- 
quent doctrine  of '  Thorough.'  When  the  bill  was  carried  and  the 
impeachment  came  to  the  front,  he  left  his  uncongenial  allies ;  took 
among  the  King's  servants  a  place  which  Haman,  as  he  called  the 
favourite,  could  no  longer  refuse  him ;  received  at  once  a  peerage 
and  privy  councillorship ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  was 
sent  to  rule  first  the  North  and  afterwards  Ireland,  where  he  remained, 
though  the  English  Government  broke  faith  with  the  nation  by 
violating  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  he,  as  a  patriot,  had  forced 
upon  it. 

The  whole  affair,  ,with  the  greatest  differences,  has  a  whimsical 
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likeness  to  the  antecedents  and  consequences  of  Mr.  Lowe's  onslaught 
on  the  Liberal  Eeform  Bill. 

Dr.  Mozley's  general  position  is  that  Strafford's  proceedings  in  the 
defence  and  development  of  royal  authority  might,  as  matters  then 
stood,  be  considered  a  less  violation  of  the  existing  constitution  of  the 
country  than  those  against  which  the  Crown  had  to  defend  itself.  .'•?; 

In  that  transition  state  of  things  there  was  in  fact  no  precise  limit  as  to  what 
the  King  could  do,  and  what  he  could  not  do ;  if  he  did  what  his  predecessors 
did,  he  could  do  anything ;  if  he  did  what  his  successors  have  done,  he  could  do 
nothing.  Strafford  knew  something  of  the  predecessors,  but  nothing  at  all  of  the 
successors.  (i.  86-7.) 

On  which,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that  if  Strafford  knew 
nothing  about  Charles's  successors,  his  opponents  did,  and  that,  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  to  their  instinctive  sense  of  what  was  involved  in  the 
growth  of  the  English  nation,  and  to  the  daring  sagacity  with  which 
they  acted  on  that  instinct,  that  we  owe  our  escape  from  great  cala- 
mities— not  from  a  military  despotism,  for  that  we  did  not  escape,  but 
from  an  absolute  monarchy  in  its  basis  legitimate  and  popular,  in  its 
working  not  more  grinding  than  that  of  the  Protector,  in  Straf- 
ford's hands  probably  not  less  glorious,  and  on  all  these  accounts 
more  enduring  in  its  prosperity  and,  like  that  of  France,  more 
terrible  in  its  fall.  Meanwhile  he  probably  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
the  impracticability  of  English  Grirondism,  and,  as  an  alternative  to 
Royalist  '  Thorough,'  anarchy  or  the  despotism  of  a  successful  general. 
His  opponents  did  not  foresee  Cromwell,  but  over  his  head  they  did 
see  the  constitution  of  1688. 

Such  being  Dr.  Mozley's  general  position,  I  do  not  take  on  me 
to  establish  or  destroy  it,  but  only  desire  to  illustrate  his  power  of 
bringing  satire,  rhetoric,  and  moral  analysis  to  bear  on  history.  And 
I  shall  try  to  do  this  by  a  few  connected  extracts  representing  the 
contrast  between  Strafford  and  Cromwell,  as  it  presented  itself  to  his 
mind. 

Strafford  and  Cromwell  were  the  two  thoroughly  clear-sighted 
and  audacious  men  of  the  day,  both  in  their  ways  religious,  both 
unscrupulous,  both  leaning  heavily  on  the  principle,  '  Salus  populi 
suprema  lex ' — the  one  using  the  Puritan  and  constitutional  parties 
to  defeat  Buckingham,  the  other  to  destroy  Charles — the  one  prepared 
to  do  and  suffer  all  things  to  establish  in  his  master  the  absolute 
authority  which  the  other  secured  for  himself — both  clearly  under- 
standing that  physical  superiority  is  the  basis  of  power,  both  truly 
fond  of  their  children,  both  oppressed  at  times,  or  professing  to  be  so, 
by  the  conflicting  consciousnesses  of  leadership  and  isolation.  This 
basis  of  similarity  gives  point  to  the  essential  contrast  which  I 
desire  -to  use  as  a  thread  to  my  extracts. 

Strafford's  great  exhibition  of  himself  was  in  Ireland,  where,  on 
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his  own  view  of  the  matter,  he  had  to  restore  the  revenue  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  to  establish  firmly  the  executive  authority, 
to  conciliate  the  bulk  of  the  people,  to  bring  into  uniformity  a 
Presbyterianising  clergy,  to  control  Protestant  dissent,  to  compel  a 
rapacious  aristocracy  and  episcopacy  to  disgorge  ill-gotten  gains,  and 
to  do  all  this,  if  possible,  by  sound  rating,  otherwise  by  process  of  law 
or  something  like  it,  supported  by  royal  authority,  and,  if  necessary, 
by  adequate  physical  force.  'When  I  found  a  crown,  a  church, 
and  a  people  spoiled,  I  could  not  imagine  to  redeem  them  with 
gracious  smiles  and  gentle  looks.  It  cost  warmer  water  than  so.' 

Cromwell  was,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  the  first  man  to  see  that 
fanaticism  is  a  great  military  power,  and  the  only  man  to  apply  it 
with  daring,  sagacity,  and  completeness.  Having  by  its  application 
destroyed  the  King,  he  had  next,  according  to  his  own  view  of  the 
matter,  to  assume  and  maintain  the  government  of  England  for  its 
own  good  against  a  set  of  long-winded  triflers  who  argued  constitu- 
tionally and  called  themselves  a  Parliament. 

And  as  men  are  made  up  of  words  and  deeds,  I  will  first  select 
from  Dr.  Mozley's  essays  some  passages  relating  to  the  use  of  words 
by  one  and  the  other  great  man. 

To  Strafford  words  furnished  an  instrument  of  rattling  attack, 
which  he  flourished  about  with  almost  as  much  of  amusement  as  of 
serious  purpose.  A  certain  Earl  of  Fingal,  '  a  somewhat  empty- 
headed  nobleman,'  called  on  him  with  the  object  of  making  him 
understand  that  the  Lords  of  the  Pale,  whom  he  considered  himself 
to  represent,  expected  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

Strafford  had  a  variety  of  modes  of  answer  according  to  the  merits  of  cases  and 
individuals ;  but  for  one  he  had  a  great  partiality — the  round  answer — a  phrase  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  his  despatches.  The  answer  to  the  representative  of 
the  Pale  was,  it  may  be  readily  supposed,  a  very  round  one  indeed.  '  As  he  was 
the  mouth  which  came  to  open  for  them  all,  I  thought  Jit  to  close  it  as  soon  as  I  could? 
The  Earl  of  Fingal  was  simply  informed  that  his  question  was  ignorant,  impertinent, 
and  presumptuous,  and  the  claims  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  utterly  contemptible; 
and  his  lordship  retired  from  the  presence  chamber  ( a  little  out  of  countenance/ 
and  the  Pale  wholly  extinguished,  (i.  21.) 

His  dealings  with  aristocratical  and  still  more  with  episcopal 
spoliators  were  pitched  in  the  same  key. 

'  The  Church  cormorants  ! '  writes  Laud,  ( they  are  fed  so  full  upon  it  that  they 
are  fallen  into  a  fever.'  '  Have  at  the  ravens/  replies  Strafford  ;  '  if  I  spare  a  man 
of  them,  let  no  man  spare  me.'  .... 

( I  shall  trounce  a  bishop  or  two  in  the  Castle  Chamber,'  writes  Strafford, '  the 
Bishop  of  Killaloe — I  warmed  his  old  sides — the  Bishop  of  Down,  the  Dean  of 
Londonderry,'  &c.  (i.  31.) 

Then,  after  describing  a  tremendous  hectoring  of  the  Irish  Convo- 
cation— 

'There  is  nothing,'  he  writes,  ( I  am  liker  to  hear  of  than  this.  I  am  not  igno- 
rant that  my  stirring  herein  will  be  strangely  reported  and  answered  on  that  side ; ' 
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and  how  I  shall  "be  able  to  sustain  myself  against  your  Prynnes,  Pyms,  and  Bens, 
•with  the  rest  of  that  generation  of  odd  names  and  natures,  the  Lord  knows.  Sure 
I  am,  I  have  gone  herein  with  an  upright  heart.'  (i.  35.) 

Strafford  himself  describes  with  humour  a  similar  outpouring  upon 
the  Irish  Parliament  which  produced  six  subsidies  for  the  Crown. 

'  My  lords  and  gentlemen '  would  not  have  "been  extremely  pleased  could  they 
kave  overlooked  Stratford's  shoulder,  as  he  penned  a  paragraph  to  Laud  shortly 
after :  'Well  spoken  it  is,  good  or  bad.  I  cannot  tell  whether ;  but  whatever  it 
was,  I  spake  it  not  betwixt  my  teeth,  but  so  loud  and  heartily  that  I  protest  unto 
you  I  was  faint  withal  at  the  time,  and  the  worse  for  it  for  two  or  three  days  after. 
It  makes  no  matter  ;  for  this  way  I  was  assured  they  should  have  sound  at  least, 
with  how  little  weight  soever  it  should  be  attended.  And  the  success  was 
answerable ;  for  had  it  been  low  and  mildly  delivered,  I  might  perchance  have 
gotten  from  them,  "  It  was  pretty  well,"  whereas  this  way  filling  one  of  their- 
senses  with  noise,  and  amusing  the  rest  with  earnestness  and  vehemence,  they 
swear  [yet  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  say]  it  was  the  best  spoken, 
they  ever  heard  in  their  lives.  Let  Cottington  crack  me  that  nut  now.'  (i.  26-7.) 

Set  against  all  this  a  description  of  the  Protector's  oratory  and  the 
use  which  he  made  of  it.  It  may  be  roughly  said  that  Strafford  bullied 
when  Cromwell  preached ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Lord  Protector 
had  in  his  closet  a  grim  satisfaction  in  his  own  mysterious  exhorta- 
tions corresponding  to  Straff ord's  amusement  at  his  own  most  explicit 
ratings. 

We  hear  that  the  Lord  Protector  on  such  a  day  made  '  a  large  and  subtle 
speech.'  Large  and  subtle  they  certainly  are,  rather  than  intelligible.  Such  a  rolling, 
slippery  colluvies  of  words  never  came  from  the  mouth  of  mortal,  as  one  of 
Cromwell's  speeches.  It  is  a  torture  to  read  one.  The  principle  he  goes  upon  is 
never  to  say  anything  out.  He  says  nothing.  He  hints  at,  alludes  to,  overshadows, 
hovers  over  a  variety  of  subjects.  We  have  only  a  dark  presentiment  of  some 
approaching  subject-matter  ;  a  vague  impression  that  there  is  somewhere  or  other, 
in  the  metaphysical  universe,  the  thing  to  which  his  words  have  their  reference. 
A  sulphureous  cloud  broods  over  the  ground ;  fuliginous  vapours  float ;  the  air 
curls  round  and  round,  in  dizzying  waves;  wreaths  of  smoke  entwine  us;  we 
hardly  know  where  we  are,  and  feel  ourselves  intellectually  sea-sick  and  reeling. 
Cromwell  allowed  his  politic  fear  of  straightforwardness  to  become  a  real  mentaL 
disease.  .  .  .  Vanishing  sentences,  buried  constructions,  beginnings  unended,  endings 
unbegun,  parentheses  within  parentheses,  allusions  to  generalisations,  and  a  dis- 
solving series  of  unseen  backgrounds,  comprise  a  speech  of  the  Protector's.  .  .  .  Has 
any  one  of  our  readers  ever  had  the  curiosity,  at  a  wild-beast  show,  to  give  a 
pebble  to  a  rhinoceros  ?  His  large  fleshy  jaws  take  it  in,  and  work  it  from  side  to 
side  with  a  heavy  seesaw  motion;  the  stone  just  makes  its  appearance  near  the 
lip,  and  then  an  immediate  sweep  of  the  large  tongue  engulfs  it  in  the  recesses  of 
a  cavernous  mouth.  The  subject  of  one  of  Cromwell's  speeches  fares  much  in 
the  same  way.  He  rolls  it,  buried  underneath  his  tongue,  from  side  to  side,  some- 
times just  showing  a  corner  of  it,  and  then  covering  it  again.  An  interminable 
rolling  motion  goes  on  ;  and  the  wide  jaws  move  before  the  solemn  assembly  for 
their  appointed  time.  With  large  quotation  of  Scripture,  and  reference  to  chapter 
and  verse ;  with  endless  allusion  to  '  Providences,' '  Mercies,'  '  Deliverances,'  '  Dis- 
pensations,' f  Witnessings ; '  with  proofs  from  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  the 
Epistles ;  with  sentimental  allusions  to  his  own  grief  at  being  compelled  to  bear 
the  burden  of  power ;  with  long  parentheses  about  no  ascertainable  subject- 
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matter;  with  the  heaving,  swaying  movements  and  the  inarticulate   rumblin 
noises  of  a  bituminous,  volcanic  lake :  he  comes  at  last  to  a  conclusion,  quite  clear, 
and  level  to  the  plainest  capacities— '  Mr.   Speaker,   I  do  dissolve  this  Parlia- 
ment.'    (i.  294-6.) 

This  paragraph,  abridged  as  it  is,  exhibits  a  defect  of  Dr.  Mozley's 
then  style.  Every  writer  must  have  been  occasionally  conscious  of 
a  provoking  inability  to  give  to  a  conception  the  strangeness,  the 
pregnancy,  the  majesty,  or  the  breadth  which  it  seems  to  possess  in 
his  own  mind.  Gradually  and  by  effort  the  floating  idea  condenses 
— as  the  cloud  which  issues  from  a  bottle  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
condenses  itself  into  the  shape  of  an  evil  genius — and  if  the  shape 
is  definite,  the  essayist  is  perhaps  satisfied  with  it.  But  the  poet 
or  humourist  is  not ;  and  Dr.  Mozley,  in  whom  the  vein  of  humour 
and  prose-poetry  was  stronger,  perhaps,  because  it  did  not  express 
itself  in  conversation  or  rhyme,  feels  that  what  is  in  him  has  not 
adequately  come  out  of  him.  So,  when  he  is  bursting  with  an  idea, 
he  struggles  to  impose  it  on  the  reader  by  an  accumulation  of  illus- 
trations and  metaphors  and  forms  of  speech  which  sometimes  exceed 
measure.  Indeed,  in  the  present  passage  his  '  sulphureous  clouds ' 
and  '  fuliginous  vapours  '  seem  like  the  writing  of  a  man  who  felt  that 
he  could  not  do  justice  to  his  subject  without  a  trumpet  accompani- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  acts  here  are  two  sketches  of  Irish  policy.  The 
first  is  adroitly  introduced  into  the  account  of  Strafford's  accusation, 
and  is  a  specimen  of  the  writer's  power  of  telling  iteration,  and  also 
of  his  inability  to  endure  what  he  considered  the  pedantic  party. 

A  day  or  two  were  occupied  in  preambles  and  general  statements,  and  a  de- 
clamatory speech  from  Pym  gave  a  sketch  of  all  the  charges  against  Strafford,  and 
endeavoured  to  destroy  all  the  merit  of  those  parts  of  his  administration  which 
the  accused  could  appeal  to.  He  had  paid  100,OOOJ.  indeed  of  the  royal  debt,  and 
left  another  100,000/.  in  the  treasury,  but  all  had  been  got  by  screwing  Parlia- 
ments ;  he  had  augmented  the  customs  greatly,  but  he  had  done  it  solely  for  his 
own  gain,  and  he  had  added  a  large  property  to  the  Church,  but  he  had  done  it 
to  please  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  at  the  expense  of  sundry  noblemen's 
and  gentlemen's  private  estates,  from  which,  though  it  had  originally  belonged  to 
the  Church,  he  had  no  right  to  abstract  it.  Strafford,  indeed,  had  done  more  for 
Ireland  than  all  the  Deputies  had  done  since  the  Conquest,  and  much  more  than  a 
hundred  generations  of  Pyms  would  have  done  had  they  reigned  uninterruptedly 
there  since  the  Flood ;  and  he  was  bringing  the  country  rapidly  into  a  state  of 
unexampled  order  and  prosperity :  but  Pym  did  not  care  for  that ;  Pym  quite 
turned  up  his  nose  at  that ;  Pym  thought  that  did  not  signify  at  all  ;  that  made 
no  difference  at  all  with  Pym.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been,  for  example, 
had  Ireland  had  a  sage  and  constitutional  governor  like  Pym ;  she  might  have  felt, 
to  be  sure,  some  inconveniences,  a  fallen  revenue,  a  decayed  commerce ;  she  would 
have  had,  perhaps,  no  linen  manufactures,  no  shipping,  no  agriculture ;  but  then 
she  would  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Pym  make  constitutional  speeches,  and 
she  would  have  heard  the  rhetoric  of  the  mighty  Pym  expand  for  mortal  intermi- 
nable hours  on  the  grand  theme  of  the  balance  and  adjustment  of  the  three  powers 
in  the  State,  (i.  81-2.) 
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The  second  is  a  notice  of  the  Cromwellian  mode  of  dealing  with 
Ireland,  on  which,  however,  I  observe,  first,  that  the  great  massacres 
of  the  Protestants  had  intervened  ;  next,  that  the  Drogheda  massacre 
(of  women  as  well  as  men)  was  not  so  much  of  Irish  as  of  English. 

Cromwell,  after  the  execution  of  Charles,  put  himself  again  into  full  swing. 
He  had  committed  the  great  and  turning  act  of  his  life,  and  was  obliged  to  defend 
it  and  carry  it  out.  He  had  violated  a  deep,  ingrained,  national  reverence  ;  he 
had  armed  a  vast  body  of  moderate  Presbyterian  sentiment  against  him.  He  had 
to  put  down  opposition,  or  it  would  extinguish  him  ;  and  the  necessary  effect  of  his 
situation  was,  to  nerve  and  unfold  him.  He  stood,  now,  either  a  criminal  or 
conqueror,  before  the  nation ;  either  at  her  bar,  or  at  her  head.  He  showed  her 
accordingly,  now,  that  he  could  carry  on  the  course  he  had  begun ;  he  proved  him- 
self, as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  a  '  strong  '  man  ;  he  made  the  nation  feel  what  he  was, 
and  silenced  and  overwhelmed  her  sensitiveness,  scruples,  doubts,  and  retrograde 
longings,  by  a  brilliant  manifestation  of  strength,  and  career  of  victory. 

Ireland  was  the  first  field  he  entered  on.  The  Irish  war  called  for  his  services. 
He  went  over.  We  have  no  space  for  details,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  being 
general.  Cromwell  was  a  match  for  the  Irish.  He  could  shed  blood  quite  as 
extensively,  quite  as  indiscriminately,  quite  as  remorselessly,  as  they  could ;  and 
with  much  more  deliberateness  and  system.  To  a  person  with  his  objects,  and  in 
his  situation,  that  was  the  one  way  of  meeting  them ;  and  he  adopted  it  without  a 
misgiving.  He  became  a  butcher.  Without  any  love  of  bloodshed  for  its  own 
sake,  or  any  positive  element  of  cruelty  in  his  nature,  he  looked  upon  blood  as 
so  much  liquid,  which  was  to  be  poured  out  before  a  strife  was  ended  and  an 
object  gained.  He  looked  on  the  scene  with  a  hard,  political  eye  :  and  slaughter 
was  conducted  on  the  mechanical  principle  that  there  must  be  means  before  an  end, 
a  process  before  an  issue.  '  I  forbade  them,'  he  says  quietly,  in  his  despatch  after 
the  storming  of  Drogheda,  '  I  forbade  them  to  spare  any  that  were  in  arms  in  the 
town ;  and  I  think  that  night  they  put  to  the  sword  about  two  thousand  men.' 
This  was  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  Irish  campaign  ;  and  the  counties  of  Limerick, 
Tipperary,  and  Kilkenny  were  reduced  by  a  series  of  slaughters.  The  Irish 
massacre  had  a  cool  and  deliberate  counterpart ;  and  the  savage  native  spirit, 
shocking  as  a  specimen  of  ruthless  barbarianism,  was  encountered  by  an  antagonist 
of  iron,  and  the  still  more  effective  cruelty  of  merciless  policy,  (i.  275-6.) 

I  close  the  parallel  pictures  by  a  passage  from  the  account  of 
Stafford's  death,  and  a  reflection  on  the  nature  of  Cromwell's  religion, 
which,  though  very  far  indeed  from  completing,  bring  into  full  light 
the  author's  view  of  the  moral  characters  of  the  men. 

All  was  now  over — the  statesman's  life,  with  its  troubles,  conflicts,  commotions 
— the  magnificent  storm  was  spent,  and  Strafford  had  one  brief  awful  pause  before 
the  world  closed  upon  him  for  ever.  Year  after  year,  and  hour  after  hour  to  the 
last,  the  intensity  and  excitement  of  his  career  had  increased,  had  within  and 
around  him  quickened,  like  tropical  nature,  into  a  glowing  multiplied  life,  an  over- 
flowing luxuriance,  brilliancy,  and  play  of  mind  ;  and  now  in  a  moment  every 
thought  had  its  quietus,  and  all  was  midnight  stillness  within  the  prison  walls. 
But  the  same  high  temper  and  finish  of  character  which  had  ever  made  him  see 
and  bend  to  his  position,  whatever  it  was,  bore  him  through  his  last  short  stage 
as  nobly  as  it  had  borne  him  to  it ;  now  that  he  could  work  no  more,  he  reposed, 
and,  life  over,  addressed  himself  to  death,  (i.  95.) 

Strafford  had  never  desired  to  die  a  politician,  or  at  least  had 
sometimes  supposed  himself  not  to  desire  it.  In  the  thick  of  his 
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work  and  bodily  sufferings  his  mind  took  refuge  in  his  children — 
Little  Nan  who  '  they  tell  me  danceth  prettily,'  and  Arabella  who  '  is 
a  small  practitioner  that  way  also,'  not  having  a  Guernsey  maid,  has 
not,  her  father  thinks,  quite  so  good  a  French  accent  as  her  sister. 
« In  good  earnest,'  he  says  of  them,  '  I  should  wax  exceeding  melan- 
choly were  it  not  for  two  little  girls  that  come  now  and  then  to  play 
with  me.'  And  he  tore  himself  with  a  pang  from  a  short  enjoyment 
of  country  repose.  'Lord,  with  what  quietness  in  myself  could  I 
rest  here  in  comparison  of  that  noise  and  labour  I  met  with  elsewhere  I 
But  let  that  pass.  I  am  not  like  to  enjoy  that  blessed  condition 
upon  earth.'  And  so — 

the  mind  which  had  pushed  and  strained  and  schemed  and  battled  while  it 
could,  melted  into  tenderness  when  the  strife  was  over.  lie  was  no  man  to  delude 
himself  into  a  superficial  and  unreal  frame  of  mind,  or  fancy  religious  feeling  which 
he  had  not :  his  old  chaplain,  Dr.  Can,  said  he  was  the  most  rigid  self-examiner 
and  scrutiniser  of  his  own  motives  he  ever  knew :  yet  the  entire  freedo'ni  with 
which  he  felt  himself  forgive  his  enemies,  destroyers,  and  all  the  world — that  power, 
of  all  others,  the  test  of  the  spiritual,  and  so  defined  in  gospel  law,  now  comforted 
him  greatly,  showing  that  God  had  not  left  him  to  his  own  strength  when  he 
could  solidly  do  that  which  was  above  it.  He  lifted  a  natural  upward  eye  heaven- 
wards, and  occupied  himself  during  the  time  which  his  family  affairs  left  him  in 
religious  exercises  with  his  chaplain  and  Archbishop  Usher.  Usher  told  Laud 
that,  for  a  layman,  he  was  the  best  instructed  person  in  divinity  he  ever  knew. 

Earthly  trials  however  had  not  quite  ended  ;  and  even  this  short  interval  was 
interrupted  by  the  sad  intelligence  of  Wandesford,  who  had  languished  and  died 
broken-hearted  in  consequence  of  the  recent  events — a  mournful  testimonial  of  his 
affection  to  send  to  cheer  his  patron's  prison.  Strafford  shed  tears  over  his  old  friend, 
whom  he  was  just  going  to  follow.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  fascinating  person 
to  those  he  was  intimate  with ;  they  were  affected  almost  like  lovers  over  his  loss, 
and  grieved  and  sickened  as  if  some  mysterious  fibre  of  their  own  life  were  broken. 
Radcliffe  suffered  a  great  change  after  Strafibrd's  death.  He  was  asked  to  write 
his  life  when  he  died,  and  excused  himself  with  great  simplicity  on  this  score. 
He  had  been  a  different  man  ever  since  that  event,  was  '  grown  lazy  and  idle,  and 
his  mind  much  enfeebled.'  '  When  I  lost  my  lord,  I  lost  a  friend  ;  such  a  friend 
as  I  do  not  think  any  man  hath,  perhaps  never  man  had  the  like ;  a  treasure 
which  no  earthly  thing  can  countervail,  so  excellent  a  friend,  and  so  much  mine , 
he  never  had  anything  in  his  possession  and  power  which  he  thought  too  good  for 
his  friends ;  he  was  never  weary  to  take  pains  for  his  friends.'  (i.  90.) 

It  is  impossible  to  condense  or  extract  from  the  magnificent 
account  of  Strafford's  death,  somewhat  disfigured  by  the  Pindaric 
vehemence  of  its  peroration.  But  the  opening  of  that  peroration  may 
serve  as  a  compendium  of  the  essay  and  an  explanation  of  the 
abhorrence  which  the  biographer  evidently  felt  for  Pym  and  the 
rest : — i  Thus  perished  a  victim  to  political  and  religious  violence,  the 
malevolence  of  an  oligarchy,  and,  we  must  add,  the  weakness  of  a 
king,  as  great  a  statesman  and  as  noble  a  man  as  England  ever 
produced.' 

The  analysis  of  Cromwell's  moral  and  religious  character  is  in  an 
opposite  spirit.  The  eloquence  of  settled,  but  in  a  sense  respectful, 
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disgust   takes   the   place   of  enthusiastic  reverence.      I    select   two 
passages  which  deal  with  Cromwell's  humility  and  with  his  religion. 

The  humility  of  great  men  is  a  not  unfrequent  phenomenon  in  the  world  of 
character,  making,  like  other  phenomena,  prior  to  inspection  and  analysis,  a 
legitimate  impression  upon  the  eye.  Upon  a  nearer  view,  however,  it  discloses 
heterogeneous  features,  and  shows  a  safe  and  unsafe  side.  .  .  .  There  appears  to 
be  in  some  minds  what  we  may  term  the  talent  of  humility,  as  distinguished  from 
the  virtue.  The  talent  of  humility  does  much  more  than  simply  use  expressions, 
and  put  on  an  outside  ;  it  assumes  the  real  feeling,  so  far  as  it  can  be  assumed, 
without  being  intrinsic  ;  it  creates  its  sensations,  and  throws  itself  into  its  spirit. 
The  distinction  between  the  superinduced  and  the  moral  and  genuine  feeling  is, 
indeed,  most  subtle  often,  and  difficult  of  detection.  The  one  seems  to  be  able 
to  do  all  that  the  other  can.  It  is  felt  at  the  proper  times,  and  it  comes  out  with 
natural  ease,  exuberance,  and  pliancy.  A  general  consciousness  inhabits  the  mind 
of  the  claims  of  humility ;  the  sentiment  is  kept  in  view,  a  vicinity  to  it  is  main- 
tained, and  the  will,  by  an  easy  process,  is  always  ready  to  slide  into  the  feeling 
when  a  situation  suggests.  .  .  .  Cromwell  exhibits  this  talent  in  a  remarkable  and 
highly  developed  form.  He  luxuriates  in  it ;  he  wields  it  with  an  almost  wanton 
freedom  and  licentious  boldness  ;  he  throws  himself  with  warmth  into  all  the  sen- 
sations which  belong  to  poor,  humiliated,  persecuted,  despised  man.  His  humility 
rises  with  his  determination.  At  the  time  that  he  was  literally  riding  roughshod, 
with  his  Ironsides,  over  the  country,  and  pushing  it,  by  main  force  and  simple 
steel,  into  extremities  from  which  it  shrunk,  he  and  his  followers  were  ( the  poor, 
despised,  jeered  saints ;  poor  weak  saints,  yet  saints ;  if  not  sheep,  yet  lambs.' 
'  Oh,  His  mercy,'  he  says,  '  to  the  whole  society  of  saints ;  let  them  mock  on  ! ' 
They  were  '  the  poor  people  of  God,'  '  poor  despised  things,'  '  poor  instruments/ 
'weak  hands.'  He  himself  was,  in  his  strongest  days,  but  a  'poor  looker-on,'  a 
'  poor  unworthy  creature,'  a  '  servant  to  you.'  He  '  did  not  grasp  at  power ; '  and 
he  '  would  rather  have  kept  a  flock  of  sheep  than  held  the  Protectorate.'  Such 
were  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides,  according  to  his  own  account.  The  proud  world 
was  trampling,  in  its  strength,  upon  these  innocent  and  helpless  babes — as  grim, 
fierce,  and  deadly  men  of  steel  as  ever  won  a  political  cause  or  raised  a  victorious 
general  to  power. 

Then  as  to  his  religion. 

Cromwell  was  not  only  an  enthusiast,  but  a  religious  enthusiast.  He  had  the 
religious  sense  strongly.  Religious  thoughts  ran  through  his  mind  ;  religious 
shadows  and  images  haunted  him ;  religious  feelings  mingled  with  his  whole 
career.  And  what  if  they  did  ?  The  religious  sense,  viewed  as  the  simple  appre- 
hension of  a  spiritual  world,  is  in  itself  no  preservative  whatever  against  moral 
obliquity.  .  .  .  Spirituality  and  invisibility  are  not  in  themselves  ethical  but  meta- 
physical ideas ;  and  the  sense  of  a  world  spiritual  is  no  more  an  ethical  sense  in 
itself  than  the  sight  of  a  world  visible  is.  ...  The  moral  effect  of  a  spiritual  world 
upon  us  depends  entirely  upon  what  we  make  that  world  to  be,  and  what  we  make 
that  world  to  be  depends  upon  our  own  ethical  standard  and  perceptions.  The 
Mahometan,  the  Scandinavian,  the  Indian  paradises  were  all  invisible  worlds  to 
their  believers,  but  they  did  not  improve  their  morality,  because  they  were  them- 
selves the  creations  of  it.  The  world  invisible  is  the  enlargement  of  the  internal 
world  of  our  own  minds  ;  it  carries  out  the  feelings  and  wishes  which  our  own 
moral  nature  has  previously  formed,  and  is  appealed  to  as  the  partisan  or  patron 
of  that  cause,  good  or  bad,  to  which  our  state  of  mind  has  committed  us.  ... 
The  invisible  world  which  attended  Cromwell  on  his  course  was  not  a  world 
which  interfered  with  his  designs  or  chastened  or  corrected  his  motives.  It  was 
a  world  which  was_  the  partisan  of  Puritanism,  whatever  Puritanism  did ;  and 
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therefore,  as  a  Puritan,  it  necessarily  never  came  into  collision  with  him •,  it  not 
only  let  him  do  what  he  liked,  but  urged  him  vehemently  to  do  it,  and  covered 
him  with  praises  for  it  when  it  was  done.  Still  less  did  he  come  into  collision 
with  it  as  a  man  of  the  world  and  statesman.  In  that  region  his  subtlety  could 
half  believe  and  half  use  its  instigations ;  and  keep  him  within  it,  and  without  it, 
sustaining  it,  and  sustained  by  it.  A  deep  political  aim  penetrated  through  this 
spiritual  atmosphere  ;  the  mercurial  world  flattered  the  mind  that  controlled  it ; 
and  his  religion  mingled  Proteus-like  with  dark  political  plot  and  selfish  labyrin- 
thal  diplomacy.  Cromwell  had  a  natural  turn  for  the  invisible  ;  he  thought  of  the 
invisible  till  he  died  ;  but  the  cloudy  arch  only  canopied  a  field  of  human  aim  and 
will.  It  is  not  every  religion  that  can  subdue  earth ;  an  inferior  religion  is  led 
captive,  and  attaches  herself  to  earth's  train,  continuing  all  the  time  a  sort  of  religion. 
There  is  the  high  and  the  low  spiritual.  The  low  spiritual  mixes  very  well  with 
the  earthly,  and  produces  an  ambitious,  ominous,  preaching  and  plotting,  cloudily 
fanatic,  and  solidly  terrene  soul  of  a  Lord  General  and  Protector,  (i.  315-17.) 

That  these  great  historical  poems — for  so  they  may  almost  be 
called — are  one-sided  is  doubtless  true,  and  this  may  have  been  in 
part  the  reason  why  Dr.  Mozley  refused  or  delayed  to  prepare  them 
for  republication.  They  are  in  this  at  least  imperfect,  that  Dr. 
Mozley  applies  himself  to  the  illustration  of  character,  and  neglects 
to  consider  what  would  have  been  the  results  of  complete  Royalist 
success,  and  what  is  due  to  the  men  who  prevented  it.  Nor  does 
he  allow  that  the  doctrine  of  self-defence  and  the  transitional  state 
of  constitutional  right,  which  he  urges  as  extenuating  if  not  justifying 
the  violent  measures  of  Strafford,  are  also  available  for  those  who 
destroyed  him,  and  whose  proceedings,  if  more  bloody  than  his  own, 
were,  up  to  that  point,  of  a  less  sweeping  character.  My  selections  re- 
produce, of  course,  the  incompleteness  of  the  compositions  from  which 
they  are  taken.  But  the  opposite  aspect  of  history  is,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  so  much  in  possession  of  the  ground  just  now,  that  I  have  no 
scruple  in  presenting  what  appears  to  be  the  neglected  side  of  truth  in 
an  unmitigated  form. 

The  above  extracts  are  intended  as  specimens  of  critical,  rhetorical, 
philosophical,  or  dramatic  power  applied  to  biography ;  but  I  have 
also  endeavoured  so  to  combine  them  as  to  indicate  the  intention 
which  underlies  these  biographies.  That  intention  evidently  is  to 
exhibit  two  contrasted  forms  of  political  strength  and  daring — that 
of  a  frank  ambition,  which,  having  a  natural  access  to  power  and 
being  allied  with  nobility  of  character,  seeks  by  downright  methods 
in  its  own  aggrandisement  the  opportunity  of  performing  great 
public  services  ;  and  that  of  a  designing  ambition,  which,  not  having 
such  an  access,  is  driven  upon  tortuous  and  bloody  methods  to 
secure  supremacy,  but,  having  secured  it,  is  solicitous  for  the  great- 
ness of  the  nation  which  is  now  its  own.  The  pictures  may  be  faulty 
in  some  of  their  details,  but,  even  viewed  as  mere  poems,  they  are  at 
least  protests  against  that  idolatry  of  what  may  be  called  brute  will 
and  intellect,  which  some  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings  have  been  only  too 
successful  in  rendering  fashionable. 
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Dr.  Mozley's  treatment  of  Luther  (as,  indeed,  all  his  other 
biographies)  is  of  a  more  balanced  kind.  If  the  sketch  of  Strafford 
is  a  work  of  love,  and  that  of  Cromwell  one  of  disgust,  that  of  Luther, 
as  far  as  biography  is  concerned,  is  one  of  amused  and  wondering 
analysis.  The  ardent  devotion  to  his  country,  the  hatred  of  abuses, 
the  freedom  from  cant  or  affectation,  the  frank  enjoyment  of  nature, 
of  friendship,  of  literature,  and  of  other  innocent  or  praiseworthy 
elements  of  happiness,  which  commanded  Dr.  Mozley's  admiration  in 
Arnold,  command  it  also  in  Luther,  whom  Dr.  Mozley  views  as,  in 
some  respects,  Arnold's  ethical  prototype.  But  Luther  went  beyond 
Arnold,  as  in  *  the  marvellous  richness  of  his  social  affections  and 
sympathies,'  so  in  his  shameless  entertainment  and  expression  of 
antipathies.  The  imperious  severity  of  the  English  reformer  is  but  a 
faint  shadow  of  the  uproarious  vituperation  of  the  German ;  and  while 
Arnold's  tutorial  life  never  taught  him  enough  of  the  English  mind 
to  bring  himself  fairly  en  rapport  with  it,  Luther  issued  from  the 
self- tormenting  seclusion  of  his  convent  a  politician  by  instinct,  a 
representative  of  German  thought  and  passion,  a  diplomatist  wary 
enough  to  outwit  Italian  after  Italian,  and  a  demagogue  capable  of 
uniting  multitudes  for  the  accomplishment  of  urgent  practical  objects 
round  doctrines  which  might  serve  as  a  rallying  cry  even  to  those  who 
did  not  understand  them.  Dr.  Mozley's  vigorous  and  entertaining 
sketch  of  his  career  will  perhaps  command  more  general  approval  than 
the  Caroline  trilogy.  It  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  humour,  poetry, 
and  depth  of  observation.  But  it  is  impossible  to  abridge  or  extract 
from  it.  Moreover,  I  have  now  done  with  Dr.  Mozley  as  a  biographer, 
and  wish  to  illustrate  his  power  not  of  narrative,  but  of  theological 
exposition.  His  turn,  indeed,  for  analysis  of  character  pursues  him 
everywhere  ;  and  the  theological  part  of  this  essay  derives  its  interest 
not  from  any  Scriptural  or  logical  argument,  but  its  searching  exhibi- 
tion of  the  connection  between  the  great  Lutheran  doctrine  and 
the  personal  character  of  its  inventor. 

All  educated  Christians,  and  many  who  are  neither  educated  nor 
Christian,  are  familiar  with  the  words  'justification  by  faith,' which 
are  accepted  in  various  senses  by  all  schools  of  Christian  theology. 
The  influence  which  this  phrase  has  exercised  in  the  Lutheran  or 
Calvinistic  sense  is  enormous.  It  has  possessed  itself  of  the  most 
acute  minds,  animated  the  most  determined  wills,  has  revolutionised 
religious  thought,  upset  established  systems,  and  at  this  moment  '  it 
covers'  (after  a  fashion)  'all  Protestant  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway  ;  it  has  always  had,  and  has  now,  a  considerable  reception 
within  our  own  Church,'  and  it  is  still  more  operative  in  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland.  That  it  should  have  done  this,  being  what  it  is,  appears 
to  me,  I  must  say,  one  of  the  most  singular  psychological  facts  in  the 
history  of  religion.  My  theological  extracts  from  Dr.  Mozley's  essay 
embody  his  account  of  what  may  be  called  its  natural  history. 
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But  first  it  must  be  clearly  stated  what  the  doctrine  in  question  is. 
It  is  shortly  this — that  in  relation  to  the  salvation  of  man  God  is  not 
just.  It  declares  that,  men  being  after  the  fall  in  misericordia,  the 
Almighty  Governor  of  the  world  does  riot  reward  and  punish  them 
according  to  their  deserts,  past,  present,  or  future,  but  accepts  them 
on  account  of  a  quality  called  « faith,'  from  the  definition  of  which 
everything  that  can  be  considered  in  any  sense  deserving  or  meri- 
torious is  not  inferentially  or  partially,  but  peremptorily  and  dogma- 
tically excluded,  as  if  the  very  intrusion  of  such  a  notion  into  the 
Divine  scheme  was  little  short  of  blasphemy.  In  our  own  country 
and  at  this  day  men  who  soberly  speak  of  'justification  by  faith'  do 
not  in  general  mean  a  mere  correct  belief,  which  may  be  called  dry 
faith,  nor  a  mere  expectation  of  advantage,  which  may  be  called  dry 
hope,  but  a  state  of  mind  in  which  belief  and  expectation  include, 
and  are  animated  by,  the  love  of  a  supremely  good  Being  and  the 
desire  to  please  Him.  This  is  what  most  English  Protestants  call  a 
'  living  faith.'  The  scholastic  phrase  was  fides  formata  caritate — 
faith  informed  by  love.  This,  however,  is  not  what  Luther  preached, 
but  what  Luther  denounced.  '  Perish  the  sophists  with  their  accursed 
gloss,  Fides  formala  charitate  : '  that  *  impious  gloss,'  that '  pestilent 
gloss.'  '  It  is  by  faith  sole,'  that  is,  by  assurance  of  salvation,  '  not 
by  faith  perfected  in  love,  that  we  are  justified.' 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  peculiarity  of  this  doctrine  is  not  that 
it  is  unreasonable  (which  might  be  disposed  of  by  a  charge  of 
carnality),  nor  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  Old  Testament  (which 
might  be  disposed  of  by  the  charge  of  Judaism),  nor  that  it  is 
contradicted  by  some  few  or  obscure  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
(which  might  be  dealt  with  by  logic  or  scholarship),  but  that,  pro- 
fessing to  be  Bible  Christianity,  you  can  scarcely  open  the  Gospels 
without  lighting  on  something  with  which  it  conflicts — passages,  that 
is,  which  exhibit  God  as  rewarding  the  good  and  punishing  the 
bad.  In  spite  of  certain  particular  texts,  this  general  statement  is 
undeniable.  Luther  does  not  deny  it,  but  valiantly  meets  a  broad 
objection  by  as  broad  an  answer.  The  majestic  promises  of  the 
Gospel,  he  says,  were  only  made  to  baulk  us. 

There  was,  he  confessed,  a  whole  legal  machinery  in  the  Gospel ;  good  works 
being  commanded,  and  reward  and  punishment  being  made  dependent  on  the  per- 
formance ;  but  this  machinery  was  only  a  contrivance  on  the  part  of  the  Gospel 
to  expose  ultimately,  with  so  much  greater  force,  the  emptiness  of  works.  It  was 
said,  indeed,  if  you  do  the  work,,  you  will  have  the  reward;  but  that  'if  was  not 
a  promissory,  liut  a  defying  one ;  its  meaning  was,  you  will  not  do  the  work,  and 
you  will  not  deserve  the  reward ;  you  will  find  that  your  labour  is  vain,  and  your 
work  nothing.  .  .  .  '  Homo  prcecepto  impossibili  monetur  ut  videat  suam  impo- 
tentiam.'  (i.  394.) 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  power  and  courage  of  the  man 
who  could  believe  and  make  others  believe  expositions  of  this  kind. 
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Dr.  Mozley  indeed,  in  a  later  part  of  his  essay,  says  that  neither 
Luther  himself  nor  any  one  else  could  possibly  believe  them ;  and 
that  '  what  Luther  practically  taught  in  the  doctrine  of  justification 
without  works  seems  to  have  been  a  particular  view  against  formality, 
accuracy,  and  anxiety  in  works.'  But  if  he  did  not  believe  it,  he 
appears  to  have  said  and  insisted  on  it  with  constancy,  energy, 
explicitness,  and  hardihood,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  have  said 
it,  and  are  saying  it,  after  him.  How  was  it  that  the  first  promul- 
gator  of  the  doctrine  came  to  suppose  himself  an  ardent  believer  in 
it  ?  Dr.  Mozley's  account  of  the  matter  appears  to  me  very  interest- 
ing, and  I  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  it  in  extracts. 

Luther  (on  his  entering  his  Augustine  convent)  had  ardent  aspirations  after 
the  perfect  and  saintly  character.  There  is  not  the  smallest  reason  for  doubting, 
not  only  his  sincerity,  but  his  strength  of  will,  and  readiness  to  endure  the  greatest 
self-denial  and  mortification  in  pursuit  of  that  character.  But,  impatient  of  regular 
discipline  and  routine,  the  more  simple  and  external  motive  of  obedience  for  leading 
a  holy  life  was  supplied  in  his  case  by  a  motive  of  another  stamp.  He  had,  what 
has  been  a  frequent  feature,  though  never  a  very  sound  one,  in  religionists,  an 
active,  not  to  say  fidgety,  desire  for  a  state  of  conscious  and  palpable  peace  of  mind. 
He  was  ambitious  of  inward  satisfaction,  the  sensation  of  spiritual  completeness. 
His  devotion  was  based  upon  a  direct  aim  at  this  result.  He  pursued  it  vehemently 
by  ascetic  means.  He  fasted,  prayed,  watched  long  and  rigorously.  '  Often  on 
retiirning  to  his  cell  he  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  remained  there  until  day- 
break.' His  asceticism,  mingling  with  the  internal  fever  and  tumult  of  his  mind, 
gave  him  an  unnatural  strength  ;  and  he  relates  that  '  once,  for  a  whole  fortnight, 
he  neither  ate,  drank,  nor  slept.'  His  health  gave  way  before  such  severities :  from 
being  fresh  and  plump  he  became  pale  and  emaciated,  and  was  brought  almost  to 
death's  door.  ...  In  this  way  he  went  on,  seeking  with  all  the  eagerness  of  direct 
effort  an  absolutely  clear  conscience.  The  pursuit,  of  course,  did  not  succeed.  A 
clear  conscience  was  always  further  off  the  further  he  pursued  it ;  and  at  the  close 
of  each  stage  of  his  devotional  course  he  was  as  discontented  with  himself  as  when 
he  began.  .  .  .  Vexed,  wearied,  harassed,  and  faint,  his  mind  fell  a  prey  to  a  for- 
midable difficulty  to  which  its  labours  and  aspirations  had  introduced  it. 

There  is  one  apparent  grievance  attaching  to  our  moral  nature,  which  all  who 
cultivate  that  nature  with  any  degree  of  strictness  must  in  a  degree  experience. 
It  is  connected  with  the  operations  of  conscience.  However  we  might  be  led 
beforehand,  by  considerations  of  the  general  nature  of  moral  goodness,  to  expect 
that  goodness  would  produce  internal  satisfaction  and  self-approval,  we  find  that, 
as  a  matter  of  experience,  it  fails  to  produce  this.  Conscience  does  not  allow  of 
such  sensations,  (i.  325-7.) 

With  this  abiding  sense  of  imperfection  the  Church  of  the  day 
dealt  after  a  fashion  described  by  Dr.  Mozley  as  '  moderate,  gentle, 
and  discreet,'  meeting  the  sense  of  imperfection  by  the  promise  of 
pardon  and  the  experience  of  improvement,  permitting  us  to  say  that 
what  is  good  is  good  and  acceptable  to  God,  and  allowing  '  the  true- 
hearted  and  honest  soul,  amid  the  reproach  of  an  ungodly  world,  to 
vindicate  itself  and  find  consolation  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
truth  and  integrity ' — a  thought  worked  out  in  his  magnificent  and 
instructive  essay  on  the  Book  of  Job,  the  only  composition  now  pub- 
lished which  is  wholly  uncontroversial. 
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But  Luther  had  thrown  himself  into  a  temper  of  mind  which  was  not  favour- 
able to  taking  such  a  via  media  in  the  estimation  of  good  works.  A  too  ambitious 
and  direct  pursuit  of  spiritual  satisfaction — a  too  great  longing  for  the  palpable 
and  the  apprehensible  in  religion,  had  over-stimulated  and  unbalanced  him.  A 
morbid  eagerness  for  some  extreme  and  perfect  state  of  self-approval  and  conscious 
elevation,  and  an  irregular  and  headstrong  asceticism  pursued  for  its  attainment, 
presented  him  unprepared  for  meeting  disappointment;  and  the  result  was,  that 
when  that  disappointment  came,  as  it  infallibly  must  come  sooner  or  later,  and 
when,  after  an  excited  pursuit,  the  impossibility  of  the  object  at  last  broke  upon 
him,  and  he  found  that  self-approval  ever  fled,  and  perfection  never  came,  he  felt 
the  vehement  impulse  immediately  of  a  disappointed  man  to  insist  on  the  very 
contrary  extreme.  To  an  impetuous  nature  the  favourite  alternative  is  all  or  none : 
the  work  half  done  annoys,  and  there  is  a  pleasure  in  effacing  it  altogether.  As 
Luther  could  not  find  a  wholly  approving  conscience,  he  would  have  a  simply  con- 
demning one  ;  and  as  good  works  could  not  be  perfect,  he  would  not  have  them  to 
be  good  works  at  all.  A  rigid  definition  of  goodness,  as  perfect  goodness,  anni- 
hilated, at  one  stroke,  all  goodness  below  that  point,  because  it  was  below  it ;  con- 
verting it,  as  if  in  revenge,  into  absolute  evil.  That  sense  of  sin  which  obedience 
created,  and  which  increased  in  proportion  to  obedience,  was  in  Luther's  retaliatory 
disgust  confounded  with  sin  itself ;  and  the  law,  in  theological  language,  made 
productive  of  sin  only.  (i.  334-6.) 

Terrible  conclusions  indeed !  If  all  goodness  was  thus  to  be 
crushed  out  of  man  because  what  there  was  stood  self-convicted  of 
imperfection,  how  was  any  man  to  escape  utter  perdition  ?  If  the 
Almighty  was  not  to  prefer  one  man  to  another  on  the  ground  of  some 
elementary,  or  inchoate,  or  imperfect  likeness,  or  effort  at  likeness,  to 
Himself,  how  could  any  be  saved  ?  What  ground  of  preference  could 
possibly  exist?  Luther  found  an  exit  from  his  difficulty  in  the 
doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness.  That  imputation,  in  the  view  of 
the  Church,  was  an  indulgent  but  just  act  of  bounty,  vouchsafed  on 
the  principle  that  '  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.'  Luther  had 
only  to  dispense  with  this  limiting  principle,  and  he  had  what  he 
wanted.  An  absolutely  unconditional  imputation 

entirely  met  the  difficulty  which  he  had  to  meet ;  for,  whereas  his  difficulty 
was  that  man  had  no  goodness  by  means  of  which  to  be  justified,  here  was  a 
method  of  justification  which  required  no  goodness  whatever  in  him.  Here  was 
the  principle  pronounced — and  it  was  quite  a  new  one  in  the  Christian  world — 
that  the  goodness  of  the  person  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  being  ac- 
counted good  by  God.  Here  was  the  moral  quality  or  character  in  man  altogether 
separated  from  his  justification,  declared  to  be  alien  and  irrelevant,  null  and  void 
with  reference  to  it.  '  The  law  was  abolished,  the  whole  law,  moral  as  well  as 
ceremonial,'  and  had  no  place  or  existence  in  the  scheme  of  reconciliation.  Luther 
had  answered  his  question,  how  man  was  to  be  justified  ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
absolute  evil  on  man's  part  had  a  complete  and  triumphant  solution  in  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  imputation  on  God's,  (i.  339.) 

But  still,  if  this  imputation  of  a  wholly  satisfactory  righteousness 
had  no  foundation  in  any  moral  quality  of  the  recipient,  by  what 
other  act  or  method  was  it  to  be  secured  ?  The  answer  was  simple, 
but  startling.  By  just  appropriating  it,  as  a  man  may  appropriate 
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anything  which  is  not  his  own — a  stick,  a  stone,  a  wild  flower,  or  any 
other  stray  article — by  saying  and  thinking  boldly  that  it  is  our  own. 

Believe  that  you  are  absolved,  and  you  are  absolved — was  his  teaching  as  a 
priest  before  he  broke  from  the  Church  ;  never  mind  whether  you  deserve  absolu- 
tion or  no.  He  that  believes  is  better  than  he  that  deserves.  Always  be  sure  that 
you  are  pleasing  to  God;  if  you  are  sure  you  are,  you  are.  Feel  yourself  safe ;  if 
you  feel  safe,  you  are  safe.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  doubt  about  it,  you  are 
condemned,  because  you  are  self-condemned,  (i.  346.) 

And  so  we  have  worked  round  to  the  complete  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith. 

The  nature  and  consequences  of  this  surprising  theological  struc- 
ture, and  the  stages  by  which  it  thus  arose  out  of  the  necessities  of  one 
extraordinary  mind,  are  copiously,  and  indeed  over-copiously,  set  forth 
in  Dr.  Mozley's  essay,  which  though,  in  the  theological  part,  it  wants 
something  of  the  elevation  and  compression  of  his  later  writings,  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  his  powers  of  grasping  a  central  idea,  of  pur- 
suing it  into  its  consequences,  exhibiting  it  in  its  details,  and  con- 
necting it  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  characteristics  of  the  minds 
from  which  it  is  born,  or  on  which  it  has  to  operate. 

I  have  little  room  left  for  comment  on  the  two  concluding  philo- 
sophical essays,  compositions  of  a  later  date  and  of  more  careful 
style  and  order  than  the  biographies,  which,  however,  it  is  impossible 
to  pass  unnoticed  without  leaving  an  incomplete  idea  of  the  volumes. 
I  shall  therefore  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  essay  on  Design,  endea- 
vouring so  to  select  them  as  at  once  to  exhibit  the  author's  more 
mature  style,  and  present  something  of  a  coherent  whole. 

That  physical  nature  is  a  machinery  is  a  patent  fact,  undenied 
and  undeniable.  That  it  is  a  machinery  with  an  end  or  object — a 
final  cause  or  design — this,  Dr.  Mozley  argues,  though  plain,  is  not 
convincingly  plain  till  we  view  it  in  relation  to  the  living  beings 
whose  interests  it  subserves,  and  especially  to  the  spiritual  beings  of 
which  we  have  the  most  intimate,  or  rather  the  only  true  knowledge, 
ourselves. 

In  man  the  end  is  so  distinctly  superior  to  the  machine,  the  end  is  so  clearly 
beyond  the  machine,  that  the  argument  strikes  home. 

What  indeed  can  be  more  utterly  different  from,  more  not  akin  to  an  apparatus 
of  flesh  and  bones,  than  a  self-conscious  human  existence,  with  conscience  will, 
sense  of  moral  obligation  ?  The  heterogeneousness  is  startling.  When  I  think  of 
myself,  the  conviction  that  I  am  a  different  being  from  any  part,  or  the  whole,  of 
my  solid  material  frame,  forces  itself  upon  me  with  an  overpowering  weight  which 
I  cannot  resist ;  I  cannot  think  of  any  single  organ,  of  any  one  sense,  or  of  all  of 
them  together,  as  being  myself.  My  consciousness,  my  understanding,  my  will, 
everything  that  comes  under  that  great  head  of  /,  constitute  a  spiritual  unity  which 
does  not  touch,  which  is  divided  whole  worlds  from,  my  corporate  structure.  I 
know,  I  perceive,  that  I  and  matter  are  distinct  ideas.  Can  we  conceive  any 
greater. and  more  absolute  diversity  than  that  between  a  personal  consciousness, 
involving  the  highest  moral,  the  subtlest  intellectual,  perceptions  on  the  one  hand 
and  a  structure  of  organs,  stomach,  heart,  liver,  muscles,  tendons,  sinews,  arteries, 
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veins,  on  the  other  ?  There  is  something  in  the  junction  of  two  such  dissimilarities 
which,  if  we  could  represent  it  in  any  visible  mode,  and  imagine  ourselves  meeting 
it  amid  the  curiosities  of  productive  power,  would  strike  us  as  an  enormous  and 
prodigious  freak  of  Nature ;  they  have  so  utterly  nothing  to  do  with  one  another. 
But  in  proportion  to  the  strangeness  of  the  juxtaposition — the  heterogeneousness 
of  the  end  of  the  bodily  apparatus,  as  compared  with  the  apparatus  itself — is  the 
absolute  distinctness  and  pointedness  of  that  end  ;  the  certainty  that  this  corporate 
machinery  has  a  positive  scope  and  purpose  fulfilled  in  that  end.  The  greater  the 
moral  interval  between  the  instrument  and  the  result,  the  more  pronounced  is  design 
in  that  instrument.  Can  anything  exceed  the  conviction  with  which  any  man, 
when  he  really  thinks  of  himself,  and  thinks  of  his  body,  must  say.  This  body  exists 
for  the  sake  of  me  :  I  am  its  end,  all  this  machinery  is  nothing  without  myself  as 
an  explanation  ?  A  man  cannot  rid  himself  of  this  sense  of  the  object  of  his  own 
body,  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  him — that  personal  self  of  which  he  is  conscious  ; 
the  purpose  clings  to  the  machine  and  cannot  be  parted  from  it.  And  therefore, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  a  different  thing  from  the  machine,  he  sees  distinctly  that  this 
machine  exists  for  an  end  beyond  itself,  which  is  the  coping-stone  of  the  Argument 
of  Design,  (ii.  367-8.) 

Those  who  agree  with  Dr.  Mozley  will  take  this  as  an  instance 
of  what  I  have  noticed — his  power  of  bringing  home  to  a  reader  that 
what  is  obvious  is  obvious.  There  are  those,  however,  on  whom 
this  argument  will  fall  dead. 

A  speculator  who  has  forced  himself  to  think — if,  indeed,  it  is  possible  that  he 
can  think — that  the  personal  being  is  the  same  identical  fact  with,  and  not  a 
different  fact  from,  his  bodily  apparatus — that  matter  and  I  are  not  distinct  ideas 
— such  a  philosopher  discards  that  end  of  the  machine  beyond  the  machine  itself, 
which  completes  the  Argument  of  Design  ;  because  the  personal  being,  whom  we 
call  the  end  of  the  machine,  is  with  him  the  same  with  the  machine  itself. 
And  therefore  the  recognition  of  a  difference  between  the  two  ideas  of '  matter ' 
and  '  I,'  or  an  admission  of  a  spiritual  principle,  is  a  postulate  in  the  Argument  of 
Design  which  must  precede  the  full  stroke  of  that  argument,  (ii.  368-9.) 

And  here  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  supplement  Dr.  Mozley's 
argument  by  expanding  on  my  own  acqount  one  of  his  phrases  :  '  A 
speculator  who  has  forced  himself  to  think — if  indeed  it  is  possible 
that  he  can  think,'  &c.  I  understand  the  doctrine  to  which  he 
refers  to  be  this : — A  river  is  a  body  of  water  moving  towards  the  sea. 
But  this  body  is  never  the  same.  If  a  man  descended  the  Rhine  in 

1877  and  in  1878,  he  would  not  find  there  a  single  drop  which  he 
had  seen  before.     Yet  he  calls  it  the  same  river  because  the  water  in 

1878  presents  to  his  senses  a  set  of  phenomena  similar  to  those  which 
were  presented  to  them  in  1877.     So  of  my  neighbour's  body.     It 
presents  to  my  eyes  and  touch  in  1878  phenomena  like  those  of 
which  I  was  conscious  in  1877  ;  and  I  call  him  the  same  man.     Thus 
far  a  similar  mode  of  speech  is  founded  on  corresponding  phenomena. 
I  call  the  man  and  the  river  the  same  now  which  they  were  an  hour, 
or  a  day,  or  twenty  years  ago,  because  they  stand  in  similar  relations 
to  me  and   others,   perform  similar   functions,  and   excite   similar 
feelings.     I  do  not  assume  any  physical  identity  between  the  prior 
and  subsequent  man  or   between   the   prior   and  subsequent  river. 
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They  may  be  nothing  more  than  distinct  combinations  of  atoms,  in 
which  every  component  atom  may  have  changed.  The  man,  like  the 
river,  may  be  a  mere  succession  of  phenomena,  without  any  con- 
necting or  underlying  oneness  of  being. 

The  old  philosophy  went  beyond  this  primd  facie  similarity,  and 
observed  that  though  a  river  and  a  man  are  alike  felt  by  others,  it  is 
only  the  man  that  feels  himself,  and  that  this  immense  distinction  is 
crowned  and  emphasised  in  man  by  his  universal  and  unconquerable 
conviction,  or  rather  sense  of  identity — the  sense,  that  is,  that  what- 
ever changes  may  take  place  in  his  feelings,  or  habits,  or  body,  he  is 
really  and  in  truth  the  same  man  in  1878  that  he  was  in  1877. 
This  is  a  difference  which  ancient  philosophy  supposed  itself  to  see 
between  a  man  and  a  river. 

But  of  this  difference  the  new  philosophy  (I  understand)  refuses 
to  take  account.  A  river  viewed  ab  extra  is  a  succession  of  phe- 
nomena. A  man  viewed  ab  extra  is  a  succession  of  phenomena.  We 
have  no  reason*  to  suppose — it  is  almost  a  contradiction  to  suppose — 
that  a  river  is  anything  more  than  a  succession  of  phenomena :  why 
should  we  suppose  a  man  to  be  more  than  a  succession  of  phenomena  ? 
If  it  be  answered,  *  Because  the  man  has,  and  the  river  has  not,  a 
continuous  consciousness  which  witnesses  to  the  continuous  existence 
of  a  being,'  the  answer  is  left  without  a  reply.  With  a  philosophy 
which  is  content  to  leave  such  a  question  in  such  a  state,  Dr.  Mozley 
thinks  it  unnecessary  to  argue.  Does  it  deserve  argument  ?  He 
doubts  whether  any  one  can  really  believe  it.  Is  it  possible  to  avoid 
such  a  doubt  ?  For  observe  the  consequences.  If  I  am  not  I,  I 
have  no  special  interest  in  what  I  have  hitherto  supposed  to  be  my 
past  history  or  my  future  well-being.  Hope,  regret,  forethought,  and 
precaution  become  wholly  irrational.  From  moment  to  moment  a 
succession  of  feelings  are  affecting  or  emanating  from  a  changing 
combination  of  atoms  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  a  connecting  '  I,'  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  feelings  of  one  moment  should  disturb 
themselves  about  the  feelings  of  another.  Our  interest  in  our  own 
future  becomes  not  the  interest  of  a  being  in  itself,  but  the  interest 
of  an  emotion  in  an  emotion,  or  of  the  first  act  of  a  play  in  the  last 
— a  conception  of  things  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe  without 
appearing  to  talk  nonsense.  Yet  such,  we  are  told,  is  a  modern 
philosophy.  Is  it  possible  that  a  man  can  seriously  believe  it  ?  Is 
there  a  man  who  does  not  feel  self-abasement  or  self-satisfaction, 
or  regret  at  parts  of  his  past  history,  in  such  sense  as  to  recognise 
that  they  belong  to  his  own,  not  to  nobody's  or  anybody  else's  life  ? 
Is  there  any  man  who  would  jump  into  a  furnace,  not  because  he 
desired  to  escape  trouble  or  to  be  thought  a  god  (which  would  be 
comparatively  intelligible),  but  because  he  believed  that  nobody,  or 
something  else,  or  at  any  rate  not  he,  would  be  burnt  ?  To  do  this 
kind  of  thing  would  at  least  show  that  a  man  had  the  courage  of  his 
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convictions — till  it  is  done,  and  done  by  somebody  habitually,  has 
not  Dr.  Mozley  a  right  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  all  disclaimers, 
every  man  does  really  believe  that  he  is  ? 

In  course  of  time  we  arrive  at  specific  objections,  and,  among 
others,  the  argument  ab  ignorantia  on  which  the  believer  has  con- 
stantly to  rely,  and  which  the  sceptic  now  retorts  upon  him,  It  is 
said  that  arguments  founded  on  our  finite  conceptions  are  inapplicable 
to  the  proof  of  a  Being  whom  we  suppose  not  only  supreme,  but 
infinite.  After  pointing  out  that  there  is  no  logical  contradiction 
between  the  ideas  of  design  and  of  infinity,  Dr.  Mozley  embraces 
the  mystery,  but  denies  that  it  affects  his  argument. 

In  a  watch  there  is  no  mystery.  We  trace  the  contrivance  to  a 
point  in  some  artificer's  brain.  In  nature  it  is  otherwise.  We  see 
all  round  us  a  stupendous  and  ubiquitous  machinery  without  a  ma- 
chinist. 

There  is  something  ...  in  this  contrivance  without  a  contriver  in  Nature,  in 
the  high  artificiality  of  physical  mechanism,  joined  •with  the  utter  absence  of  the 
visible  mechanist,  which  recalls  the  effects  of  a  certain  department  of  mystery  in 
works  of  fiction.  All  motion  without  an  apparent  agent  has  a  singular  power  of 
startling  ;  if  a  door  trembles^  if  a  curtain  rustles,  we  turn  quickly  round,  and  have  a 
momentary  sensation  of  that  which  appears  to  be  innate  in  us,  the  fear  of  what  is 
not  seen.  The  supernatural  story  avails  itself  of  these  native  impulses  of  the  mind, 
and  introduces  unexplained  motions,  sounds,  and  sights.  The  effect  of  Nature,  as 
a  great  structure  and  a  great  motion  going  on  before  us,  corresponds  to  this ;  it  is 
the  mysterious  house  without  a  builder  ;  a  vast,  a  perpetual,  and  a  most  significant 
movement  without  a  mover.  But  though  the  infinity  of  the  designing  mind  makes 
an  undoubted  difference,  it  is  not  such  a  difference  as  destroys  design.  Why  should 
I  think  that  mind  ceases  to  be  itself  because  it  is  infiaite  ?  If  I  think  so,  I  think 
so  because  imagination  transports  me ;  I  judge  like  a  man  under  agitation  and 
terror,  who  supposes  that  whatever  makes  a  difference  reverses  the  whole.  I  am 
seized  with  a  blind  alarm  as  to  the  effects  of  infinity  upon  the  Supreme  Being;  as 
if  He  could  be  wholly  changed  from  a  moral  and  intellectual  being  by  it.  I  attri- 
bute to  this  idea  an  irrational  power  of  transmutation,  as  I  would  to  some  spell  of 
.magic.  This  is  not  reason,  but  fancy ;  not  philosophy,  but  alarmist  speculation. 
Nature  gives  us  a  clew  to  her  own  Authorship,  and  the  direction  of  that  clew  is 
plain  and  evident,  though  its  terminus  is  infinity,  (ii.  383-4.) 

I  seem  to  feel  in  these  last  sentences  the  presence  of  a  firm, 
clear,  self-controlling  intellect,  in  which  an  unadorned  vigour  of  ex- 
pression arises,  as  of  course,  out  of  a  clear,  attentive  conception  of 
the  thought  which  it  confronts.  I  have  already  observed  that  in 
some  of  his  earlier  compositions  Dr.  Mozley  writes  like  a  man  who 
•cannot  find  adequate  words  for  the  idea  with  which  he  is  bursting, 
and  endeavours  to  accumulate  images  and  modes  of  expression,  in 
the  hope  that  one  or  another  of  them,  or  all  together,  may  force  on 
the  reader  the  impression  which  possesses  him.  But  here  the  powers 
of  thought  and  expression  seem  welded  into  one.  The  idea  seems 
to  express  itself.  It  does  not  occur  to  you  that  the  same  thought 
could  be  expressed  with  the  same  energy  with  smaller  expenditure  of 
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language.  The  intellectual  athlete  has  cleared  his  mind  and  style  by 
patient  exercise,  and  now  deals  his  blows  with  the  firm  incisiveness  of 
trained  maturity. 

Before  long  the  advocate  of  design  has  to  face  the  rival,  or 
partially  rival,  theory  of  natural  selection.  Dr.  Mozley,  I  need 
hardly  say,  does  cordial  justice  to  Dr.  Darwin's  power.  '  It  is 
not  Dr.  Darwin's  storehouse  of  facts  chiefly,  enormous  as  that  is — it 
is  his  searching  and  elaborate  power  of  reasoning  which  he  applies  to 
facts — which  constitutes  his  greatness  as  a  naturalist.'  But  he  allows 
himself  to  dispute  some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  his  theories. 
After  having  pointed  out  that,  whatever  be  the  elements  of  the 
physical  world,  they  must  have  been  such  as  to  contain  in  posse  the 
wonderful  and  varied  whole  which  is  before  us,  he  endeavours,  with 
something  of  an  apology,  to  fasten  on  Dr.  Darwin  the  belief  in  an 
inconceivably  wise  Creator. 

He  (Dr.  Darwin)  admits  that  the  first  life-germ  was  a  creation  ;  and  if  there  is 
design  in  his  first  organism,  that  primary  design  must  he  credited  with  the  whole 
of  the  final  issue.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Creator  of  the  rudimental 
germ  which  was  to  produce  as  its  issue  this  existing  world  could  after  myriads  of 
years  awake  out  of  sleep,  and  be  astonished  at  the  actual  result  of  His  own  creation- 
seed  : — that  it  was  so  much  more  than  he  had  expected ;  to  conceive  this  would  be 
to  suppose  not  even  the  Supreme  Being  of  philosophy,  but  the  idol  of  the  pagan  ; 
it  would  be  to  imagine  a  Deity  such  as  that  which  Elijah  mocked  at,  a  Deity  like 
the  Zeus  of  Homer,  who  could  not  hear  the  grievance  of  Achilles  because  he  had 
gone  to  sup  with  the  Ethiopians.  But  if  we  cannot  suppose  a  God  who  is  genu- 
inely surprised  at  His  own  universe,  and  startled  at  the  sound  which  He  himself 
hath  made,  then,  if  Mr.  Darwin  supposes  one  true  original  creative  act,  the  univer- 
sal result  must  be  included  in  that  act.  If  design  has  once  operated  in  rcrum 
natura,  how  can  it  stop  operating,  and  undesigned  formation  succeed  it  ?  It  can- 
not ;  and  intention  in  Nature  having  once  existed,  the  test  of  the  amount  of  that 
intention  is  not  the  commencement  but  the  end  ;  not  the  first  low  organism,  but  the 
climax  and  consummation  of  the  whole,  (ii.  411-12.) 

Those  who  reflect  on  the  processes  of  production  and  reproduction 
have  before  now  observed  that,  on  the  materialistic  theory  of  the  physi- 
cal world,  the  monad  must  be  even  a  more  astonishing  work  of  art  than 
a  man.  If  unassisted  monads  caused  the  Avhole  of  animate  and  inani- 
mate nature,  they  must  have  been  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable  of 
causing  it ;  and  when  we  try  to  think  what  the  constitution  must 
have  been  which  involved  such  a  capacity,  we  find  it  must  have  been 
something  more  wonderful  than  any  known  work  of  nature.  The 
ultimate  particles  of  which  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are  com- 
posed, and  out  of  which  alone  (it  seems)  they  have  arisen,  must  have 
contained  within  themselves  a  mechanism  of  affinity  and  development 
which  enabled  them  not  merely  to  knock  about  and  jostle  and  stick 
to  each  other,  but  to  combine  into  a  variety  of  forms  not  only 
symmetrical  and  active,  but  possessed  of  the  astonishing  power  of 
continual  reproduction,  under  those  elastic  laws  of  similarity  and 
variety  out  of  which  growth  and  life  and  animal  and  spiritual  action 
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have  evolved  themselves.  This  mechanism,  if  we  could  possibly  arrive 
at  a  conception  of  it,  must  be  as  much  more  wonderful  than  the 
structure  of  man,  as  it  would  be  easier  to  construct  a  cuckoo  clock 
than  to  construct  a  number  of  atoms  which,  being  shaken  long 
enough  in  a  large  enough  bag,  would  eventually,  in  virtue  of  nothing 
but  their  own  inherent  organisation,  combine  into  that  shape.  We 
know  that  man  is,  in  fact,  able  to  manufacture  cuckoo  clocks ;  but 
the  imagination  of  Babbage  himself  would  quail  before  the  idea  of 
manufacturing  particles  which  would  combine  into  cuckoo  clocks 
capable  of  spontaneously  producing  not  only  other  cuckoo  clocks 
like  themselves,  but,  if  subjected  to  the  sifting  influence  of  a  struggle 
for  existence,  cuckoo  clocks  upon  cuckoo  clocks  of  more  and  more 
artificial  construction,  with  ropes  of  a  more  permanent  texture, 
cog-wheels  of  a  finer  manufacture,  and  continually  improving  con- 
trivances for  keeping  the  cog-wheels  oiled  and  making  the  oil  which 
was  necessary  for  that  purpose.  If  we  add  to  this  that  the  cuckoo 
clocks  are  gradually  to  attain  the  power  of  reflecting  on  their 
own  going  and  of  correcting  themselves  when  they  find  themselves 
wrong,  we  shall  begin  to  appreciate  the  heavy  strain  which  the 
materialist  places  on  his  original  monad.  If  the  structure  of  man  is 
prima  facie  suggestive  of  contrivance,  surely  the  imaginary  monad 
much  more  clamorously  rejects  any  other  explanation ;  and,  indeed, 
almost  presents  a  fresh  difficulty  from  the  incredible  amount  of  inven- 
tiveness which  it  demands. 

The  thought  is  a  familiar  one ;  but  Dr.  Mozley  approaches  it  from 
above  instead  of  from  below,  and,  whether  the  argument  is  conclusive 
or  not,  his  statement  of  it  is  a  specimen  of  that  vigorous  enforcement 
of  which  he  was  always  master,  and  of  the  simplicity  of  style  which 
he  finally  attained. 

A  word  in  conclusion  on  one  aspect  of  his  works.  The  composi- 
tions which  I  have  reviewed  are  mostly  what  they  are  called  on  the 
title-page — essays :  attempts  of  the  author  to  stretch  his  limbs  and 
test  his  strength  before  fairly  grappling  with  the  moral,  philosophical, 
and  theological  problems  to  which  at  last  he  applied  himself  in 
earnest.  But  I  wish  to  notice  one  pervading  strain  of  thought  which, 
as  it  appears  in  his  first  works,  serves  to  give  depth,  and  force, 
and  life,  and  richness,  and  purpose  to  his  latest.  He  touches  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  but  that  which  is  constantly  colouring  his  narra- 
tives, directing  his  philosophy,  and  bursting  out  in  a  kind  of  stern 
poetry,  is  the  position  of  moral  goodness  in  the  world.  He  inherited 
this  from  his  teachers.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  the  Cal- 
vinistic  theology  was  one  of  feeling  and  dogma  almost  suspicious  of 
the  sounds  of  duty  and  desert — the  High  Churchman  was  careful 
about  duties  but  jealous  of  enthusiasm — while  a  literary  world  and 
the  clergy  who  belonged  to  it,  maintaining  in  a  tone  of  apology  the 
compatibility  of  reason  and  religion,  were  apt  to  enlarge  on  the 
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supreme  authority  and  dignity  of  the  intellect.     The  school  of  which 
Newman,  Pusey,  and  Keble  were  the  acknowledged  heads,  if  it  did 
nothing  else,  taught  unflinchingly  and  continually  a  religion  of  the 
heart  and  will,  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions,  of  the  passions  and 
conduct,  to  which  everything  else  was  accessory  or  subordinate.     None 
could  accuse  them  of  .being  blind  to  the  beauty  of  poetry,  the  cogency 
of  reason,  the  value  of  divine  truth,  the  majesty  of  the  divine  dispensa- 
tions ;  but  one  of  their  peculiarities  was,  that  before  beauty,  before 
knowledge,  before  power,  before    self-satisfaction,  they   placed   the 
simple-hearted  and  determined  purification  of  the  will  and  affections. 
This  unflinching  reference  to  true-heartedness  as  an  avenue  to  all  that 
Christians  hope  for,  is  constantly  breaking  forth  in  these  earlier  works 
of  Dr.  Mozley,  and  in  my  selection  of  extracts  I  see  that  I  have, 
almost  unconsciously,  or  rather  unavoidably,  illustrated  it.     But  it 
is  in  some  of  his  later  works  that  his  fervent  sense  of  this  supremacy 
is  most  adequately  expressed.     In  force  of  language,  fertility  of  illus- 
tration., and  vividness  of  conception,  they  are  scarcely  superior  to  what 
is  now  published.     In  maturity  of  style  and  balance  of  thought  they 
are.     And  in  this  they  are  remarkable,  that  while  the  author  does 
not  shrink  from  employing  the  full  force  of  his  intellect  on  the  various 
great  questions  which  our  days  have  brought  forth,  he  most  rises 
above  himself  when  he  most  directly  asserts  the  inherent  and  illimi- 
table authority  of  the  central  truth  of  morality,  tears  all  disguise 
from  its  counterfeits,  and  casts  the  human  heart  naked  at  the  feet  of 
its  Judge. 

BLACHFORD. 
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THE  INDIAN  SERVICES, 


AMONG  the  many  causes  which  have  combined  to  bring  about  the 
existing  difficulties  of  Indian  finance,  not  the  least  important  is  the 
great  and  rapid  increase  of  the  charges  which  have  to  be  paid  in 
England  for  liabilities  incurred  in  India.  Among  these  are  included 
the  pensions  of  the  retired  English  officials,  which  amount  to  about 
two  millions  sterling,  divided  in  nearly  equal  parts  between  the  civil 
and  military  services.  This  is  the  item  of  Indian  expenditure  which 
appears  to  excite  the  particular  scorn  of  Mr.  Bright,  whenever  he  has 
occasion  to  speak  on  Indian  affairs,  and,  from  the  tone  he  is  wont  to 
adopt  on  this  head,  one  might  suppose  that  the  rate  of  Indian 
pensions  was  exceptionally  liberal,  not  to  say  extravagant ;  indeed, 
that  there  is  something  discreditable  to  the  Government  which  pays 
the  pensions,  as  well  as  to  the  recipients,  in  the  circumstance  that 
any  pensions  should  be  paid  at  all.  It  may  be  as  well  therefore  to 
explain  at  the  outset,  what  is  certainly  not  generally  understood, 
even  by  persons  otherwise  well-informed  on  Indian  subjects,  that  the 
rate  of  Indian  pensions  is  not  only  absolutely  but  relatively  excep- 
tionally low.  It  will  hardly  be  contended  that  the  English  public 
service  is  extravagantly  remunerated,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  incomes 
earned  by  the  moderately  successful  among  the  professional  classes  ; 
but  the  English  rates  of  pension  are  much  higher  than  the  Indian. 
The  clerk  in  an  English  public  office  who  spends  his  life  in  the  per- 
formance of  routine  clerical  duties,  living  comfortably  at  home  all 
the  time,  retires  on  a  larger  pension  than  the  most  successful  Indian 
official  in  any  capacity.  The  highest  Indian  pension — if  we  exclude 
the  case  of  the  judges  of  the  High  Courts — is  that  paid  to  the  cove- 
nanted civil  servant,  who  is  nominally  entitled  to  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year  on  retirement ;  but  only  nominally,  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  sum  is  contributed  by  the  annuitant  himself,  by  the  deduc- 
tion of  a  percentage  from  his  salary  during  the  whole  period  of 
service.  This  deduction  is  seldom  less  than  4001.  out  of  the  total 
1,000?.,  and  is  often  much  more  ;  in  fact,  the  more  successful  the  civil 
servant,  and  therefore  presumably  the  more  deserving,  the  larger  will 
be  his  own  contribution,  and  the  smaller  the  virtual  pension  paid  by 
the  Government ;  in  the  case  of  those  who  succeed  to  the  highest 
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offices,  as  the  seats  in  council  or  the  governorships  of  provinces,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  effective  pension  realised  is  usually  not  more 
than  about  200?.  a  year,  it  may  even  be  still  less.  In  every  other 
branch  of  the  Indian  service,  except  the  army,  the  maximum 
pension  is  limited  to  5,000  rupees  a  year,  which  at  the  present  rate 
of  exchange  represents  less  than  400?.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
statement  how  far  Mr.  Bright's  sneers  are  justified  by  the  facts. 
Indian  pensions  are  not  only  absolutely  moderate,  considered  with 
reference  to  the  duties  performed  by  the  annuitants :  this  form  of 
their  remuneration  is  on  a  lower  scale  than  obtains  in  any  other 
public  service.  While  the  head  of  a  public  department  at  home 
will  usually  be  able  to  retire  on  800?.  or  900?.  a  year,  often  on  a 
good  deal  more,  the  chief  engineer  of  an  Indian  railway,  or  the 
head  of  the  education  department  of  a  province,  can  get  about  400?. 
at  most.  The  governor  of  a  colony  is  entitled  to  retire  on  1,500?.  a 
year ;  the  governor  of  an  Indian  province,  whose  duties  are  far  more 
onerous  and  important,  will  seldom  receive  more  than  from  200?.  to 
300?.  Further,  while  the  widows  and  orphans  of  officers  in  the 
British  army  receive  pensions  from  the  State,  no  similar  provision  is 
made  for  the  families  of  Indian  officers,  which,  so  far  as  the  State 
is  concerned,  may  be  left  entirely  destitute.  So  much  as  regards  the 
facts  of  the  case.  No  doubt,  to  a  man  living  at  home  at  his  ease  on 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  a  year,  with  nothing  to  do  except  to  run  down 
his  absent  fellow  countrymen  at  intervals  during  his  leisure,  the  desire 
to  have  a  pension  of  any  sort  may  seem  a  very  contemptible  thing ; 
still,  even  the  retired  Indian  official  must  live,  if  he  survives  the 
period  of  his  active  service,  and  he  could  not  well  be  expected  to  live 
on  less  than  he  now  gets.  Whatever  reforms,  therefore,  the  Indian 
public  service  may  be  destined  to  undergo  in  the  future,  a  reduction 
of  the  pension  rates  is  not  one  of  the  practicable  modes  of  relief. 
Yet  nevertheless  the  present  aspect  of  the  case  is  such  as  may 
well  cause  anxiety  to  those  who  consider  the  matter  from  the  point 
of  view  either  of  the  services  or  the  State.  This  million  a  year 
for  pensions  on  the  civil  list — I  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
military  charges  of  the  same  kind,  as  the  subject  is  too  large  to  be 
dealt  with  here — is  a  heavy  dead  weight  on  the  Indian  finances, 
especially  as  it  has  to  be  paid  in  gold  out  of  depreciated  silver,  but 
it  is  a  small  charge  compared  with  that  which  will  have  to  be  incurred 
in  the  future.  The  pension  charges  now  payable,  it  needs  hardly  be 
said,  represent  the  services  rendered  by  a  past  generation,  the  surviving 
residue  from  a  very  much  smaller  body  of  public  servants  than  is  now 
maintained.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  the  English  agency 
in  India  has  undergone  a  very  great  increase  of  numbers.  In  days 
gone  by,  both  custom  and  law  recognised  only  two  classes  of  officials, 
the  covenanted  civil  servants  and  'their  native  subordinates ;  but  of 
late  years  large  and  important  branches  of  the  public  administration 
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have  been  created,  the  members  of  which  far  outnumber  the  cove- 
nanted civil  service — although  even  now  their  status  is  but  imperfectly 
recognised — the  staff  of  which  branches  is  steadily  increasing ;  and 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  retirement  of  the  existing  members  of  the 
Indian  services — the  engineers,  police  officers,  the  professors  and  in- 
spectors gf  schools,  the  members  of  the  telegraph,  forest,  and  other  de- 
partments which  have  recently  come  into  existence — the  burden  of  the 
pension  list  will  be  very  much  heavier  than  it  is  now.  In  dealing  with 
the  subject,  therefore,  we  have  to  consider  not  only  the  present,  but  the 
future  liability  under  this  head.  But  while  the  tendency  of  our  policy 
in  India  has  thus  been  to  extend  largely  the  agency  of  European  officials 
in  every  branch  of  the  administration,  involving  both  a  large  present 
and  prospective  increase  of  charge,  it  is  a  remarkable  and  very  un- 
pleasant feature  of  the  case,  that  simultaneously  with  this  increase 
in  their  numbers,  there  has  been  manifested  a  growing  dissatisfaction 
among  the  members  of  the  Indian  public  services  with  their  position. 
The  fact  is  so  notorious,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than 
state  it ;  as  one  instance,  however,  may  be  cited  the  recent  agita- 
tion in  the  covenanted  civil  service,  which  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  while,  to  judge  from  the 
correspondence  constantly  appearing  in  the  Indian  newspapers, 
the  civil  engineers,  almost  as  numerous  a  body,  are  far  from  con- 
tented with  their  lot,  and  they  also  have  memorialised  for  better 
terms.  The  same  sort  of  feeling  evidently  pervades  the  other  depart- 
ments. 

Thus  the  Indian  public  service  has  undergone  a  twofold  change. 
It  has  become  much  larger  and  more  expensive,  and  it  has  become 
much  less  contented.  It  will  be  useful  to  inquire  how  far  this 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  is  susceptible  of  remedy. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  grievance  which  is  at  the  root  of 
the  matter  practically  resolves  itself  into  one  of  unreasonably  slow 
promotion,  amounting  to  a  violation  of  the  understanding  on  which 
the  officials  concerned  were  appointed.  This  was  the  issue  distinctly 
raised  by  the  covenanted  civil  servants,  and  the  reasonableness  of  a 
claim  to  compensation  on  this  head  has  been  admitted  by  the  personal 
allowances  lately  granted  to  those  who  have  been  specially  unfortu- 
nate in  promotion,  the  result  being  a  considerable  increase  of  charge 
without  any  corresponding  advance  in  the  functions  to  be  performed 
by  the  recipients,  so  that  the  service  has  become  for  the  time 
relatively  more  expensive.  The  agitation  of  the  civil  engineers  has 
had  for  object  an  improvement  of  their  pension  rules,  but  this  is  by 
implication  needed  only  because  salaries  are  too  low  to  admit  of 
saving  ;  in  other  words,  they  pass  what  is  in  their  view  an  unreason- 
ably long  part  of  their  service  in  the  lower  and  comparatively  ill-paid 
grades. 

As  to  the  fact  of  general  slow  promotion  there  can  be  no  question. 
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For  one  thing,  men  of  late  have  entered  the  service  at  a  much  more 
advanced  age  than  formerly  was  the  custom,  while  the  chances  of  ex- 
ceptional good  luck  in  promotion  are  greatly  diminished.  The  new 
openings  are  fewer,  and  advancement  tends  constantly  to  go  more 
and  more  by  seniority.  This  is  one  of  the  necessary  results  of 
selection  by  competition.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  drawbacks 
to  set  against  it,  the  effect  of  competition  is  not  only  to  raise  the 
standard  of  ability  in  the  service  to  which  it  is  applied ;  by  keeping- 
out  the  dull  men  who  got  in  under  the  method  of  nomination,  it 
tends  to  bring  the  members  of  the  service  more  to  one  level,  and 
to  make  it  more  difficult  to  select  men  on  other  grounds  than  seniority. 
The  circumstances  of  the  present  day  also  afford  much  less  chance 
for  men  to  make  their  mark  for  ability  than  used  to  present  itself. 
For  example,  Lord  Metcalfe  entered  the  civil  service  at  fifteen,  and 
was  sent  as  special  envoy  to  the  court  of  Runjit  Sing  at  three  and 
twenty,  an  age  at  which  the  young  civilian,  if  he  may  be  so  called, 
6f  the  present  day,  will  not  have  got  to  India.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
obtained  his  commission  in  the  Madras  army  at  thirteen,  and  became 
ambassador  to  Persia  at  thirty.  Nowadays  officers  are  seldom  less 
than  four  or  five  and  twenty  before  they  enter  the  Indian  army,  the 
first  step  towards  getting  the  most  subordinate  post  in  civil  or 
diplomatic  employment.  The  same  sort  of  change  has  been  going 
on  in  all  the  other  lines.  Formerly  the  young  engineer  seldom 
remained  for  more  than  a  couple  of  years  as  an  assistant,  and 
would  often  get  independent  charge  of  works  as  an  'executive 
engineer  '  at  two  and  twenty,  an  age  at  which  many  of  the  present  race 
of  junior  engineers  were  just  going  to  college.  And,  entering  the 
service  now  at  four  and  twenty,  they  may  very  possibly  remain  as 
assistants  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 

For  the  great  cause  of  deterioration  in  the  prospects  of  Indian 
service  arises  from  the  increase  of  subordinate  appointments,  involv- 
ing of  course  a  retardation  of  promotion  to  the  higher.  To  take 
this  case  of  the  engineers,  which  is  in  most  respects  typical  of  the 
others,  the  disadvantage  under  which  the  present  junior  members  of 
the  service  suffer,  from  having  entered  it  at  a  comparatively  advanced 
age,  is  to  be  remedied  in  the  future  by  lowering  the  limits  of  age  for  the 
preliminary  competition,  a  wise  change  which  has  been  made  for  the 
civil  service  also ;  but  the  other  deteriorating  cause  still  continues  in 
full  force,  the  maintenance  of  an  undue  proportion  of  officers  in  the 
junior  ranks  of  the  service.  The  rules  of  the  Indian  public  works 
department  provide  that  the  working  staff  shall  be  organised  in  the 
proportion  of  two  executive  to  three  assistant  engineers.  It  requires 
no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that  while  this  is  the  case,  every  man 
entering  the  service  must  expect  to  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  in  the  junior  grade. 

There  is  something  more  than  inference  to  guide  us  on  this  point.  It 
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happens  that  in  the  artillery  and  engineer  corps  very  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion obtains  between  the  middle  and  lower  grades,  the  establishment 
of  subalterns  being  to  that  of  the  captains  and  majors  taken  together 
in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two.     In  other  respects 'the  organisation  is  more 
favourable  for  the  military  services  in  question,  the  proportion  of  superior 
officers  in  the  artillery  and  engineers  being  much  larger  than  the  pro- 
portion of  the  superior  officers— the  chief  and  superintending  engineers 
— of  the  Indian  public  works  department.    In  the  former  indeed  a  staff 
of  superior  officers  has  been  maintained  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  wants 
of  the  service,  simply  to  give  promotion  to  the  juniors.    Yet  withal,  and 
notwithstanding  that  the  two  regiments  in  question  have  undergone 
frequent  and  large  augmentations  of  late  years,  with  the  effect  of 
course  of  greatly  accelerating  promotion,  a  subaltern  does  not  get  his 
company  under  twelve  or  thirteen  years.     So  also  what  will  be  the 
normal  condition  of  advancement  in  the  Indian  public  works  department 
has  been  deferred  up  to  the  present  time  by  the  rapid  and  large  expan- 
sion it  has  undergone,  its  staff  having  been  increased  within  the  last 
twenty  years  from  a  strength  of  about  two  hundred  to  more  than  twelve 
hundred  officers.   Assuming  this  augmentation  to  have  come  to  an  end, 
it  seems  inevitable  that  in  future  the  young  engineer  who  enters  this 
branch  of  the  service  must  expect  to  remain  in  the  grade  of  assistant 
for  ten,  or  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  years.    Now,  considered  with  reference 
to  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  sort  of  remuneration  given  by  private 
companies   for   similar   duties,  the   emoluments  of  the  service   are 
extremely  liberal.     The  Indian  Government  pays  its  engineers  much 
better  than  any  private  employer,  and  gives  a  pension  and  furlough 
into  the  bargain  ;  and  while  service  under  a  private  company  is  usually 
for  a  limited  term,  at  the  end  of  which  the  engineer  is  turned  adrift 
to    seek  a  fresh   engagement,  the  Government  servant  is  secure  of 
permanent  employ ;   this  branch  of  it  also  has  had  its  full  share  of 
the  general  rise  in  salaries  and  allowances  which  has  been  taking  place 
all  through  the  Indian  service.     And  if  promotion  could  be  kept  up 
at  the  rate  which  obtained  until  within  the  last  year  or  two,  so  that 
every  man  might  hope,  if  he  deserved  it,  to  become   an  executive 
engineer,  as  it  is  called,  with  independent  charge  of  works,  as  soon 
as  he  was  fit  for  it,  and  to  reach  the  position   of  superintending  or 
chief  engineer  at  forty,  it  would  continue  to  be  one  of  the  best  public 
services  in  the  world,  second   only  to  the   regular  civil   service   in 
emolument,  second  to  none  in  the  interest  attaching  to  its  duties, 
which  afford  room  for  the  exercise  of  that  combination  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  practical  skill  in  dealing  with  men  and  things  which 
must  always  be  in  the  highest  degree  attractive.     But  all  these  advan- 
tages and  attractions  must  disappear  if  the  junior  grades  are  to  be 
maintained  on  such  a  scale  as  will  involve  keeping  its  members  for 
an  undue  length  of  time  in  a  subordinate  position.     The  service  will 
still  indeed  be  a  respectable  one,  affording  probably  as  good  emolu- 
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ments  on  the  average  as  the  Indian  army,  but  it  will  be  a  very 
inferior  service  to  what  it  used  to  be. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  to  the  civil  service.  The  rapid 
expansion  of  the  field  for  employment  which,  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  has  seemed  to  be  the  normal  condition  of  Indian  public  life,  as 
one  new  province  after  another  came  under  our  rule,  has  at  last  come 
to  an  end.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  service  was  considerably  in- 
creased some  years  ago,  but  without  any  proportionate  increase  having 
occurred  in  the  number  of  higher  appointments.  The  augmentation 
therefore  took  the  form  of  an  increase  of  subordinate  magistrates,  in 
which  grade  accordingly  many  of  the  men  appointed  at  the  season  in 
question  still  remain,  after  a  length  of  service  which  in  ordinary 
course  would  have  made  them  judges  or  magistrates,  enjoying  salaries 
four  or  five  times  as  large  as  they  are  actually  getting. 

These  two  great  bodies,  the  covenanted  civilians  and  the  engineers, 
form  the  largest  part  of  the  Indian  civil  services,  but  the  same  sort 
of  thing  has  been  going  on  in  all  the  other  branches :  a  great  and 
sudden  expansion  of  the  staff,  involving  a  large  augmentation  of  the 
English  agency  employed,  and  what  is  virtually  a  new  organisation 
under  which  the  members  of  each  department  must  infallibly,  as  the 
case  stands,  pass  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  in  a  subordinate 
capacity. 

It  follows,  if  Indian  service  is  to  continue  to  offer  the  same  good  pro- 
spects as  it  has  hitherto  done,  that  it  must  be  made  very  much  more 
costly,  either  by  higher  salaries  being  given  to  compensate  for  dimi- 
nished promotion,  or  else  higher  pensions  to  stimulate  promotion ;  other- 
wise the  service  will  certainly  undergo  a  great  depreciation  in  public 
estimation,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  case  is  apprehended.  Now  looking 
to  the  condition  of  the  English  market  for  intellectual  labour,  and  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  rising  generation  of  the  English  middle 
classes  in  finding  means  of  livelihood,  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  pre- 
dict what  point  of  depreciation  would  be  reached  before  the  Indian 
service  would  cease  to  obtain  a  supply  of  sufficiently  competent 
candidates.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  claims  of  existing  members  of 
the  service  to  consideration,  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  new 
condition  becomes  clearly  understood  by  incomers,  and  all  men  enter- 
ing the  service  under  a  misconception  of  the  prospects  afforded  by  it 
would,  on  discovering  their  real  nature,  be  disappointed  and  dis- 
contented— and  with  reason.  It  may  be  said  perhaps  that  these 
conditions  are  open  to  every  one  to  ascertain,  before  he  offers  himself 
for  employment ;  but  since  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Government  itself  has  had  any  clear  cognisance  of  the  great  trans- 
formation the  public  service  has  been  undergoing,  it  is  hardly 
wonderful  that  the  young  men  who  join  it  should  not  have  perceived 
the  impending  change.  They  entered  a  service  in  which  they  saw 
that  their  seniors  had  risen  in  a  few  years  to  positions  carrying  emolu- 
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merits  sufficient  to  permit  of  saving  for  old  age,  and  the  enjoyment 
meanwhile  of  a  reasonable  standard  of  comfort,  including  marrying 
and  the  cost  of  sending  their  children  home  for  education — and  with 
less  than  that  no  man  in  India  has  cause  to  be  satisfied — and  they 
naturally  thought  that  their  turn  would  come  for  the  same  degree 
of  advancement.  This  was  the  contention  urged  not  long  ago  in 
Parliament  on  behalf  of  the  covenanted  civil  servants  in  the  debate 
already  referred  to;  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  notice  or 
stipulation  to  the  contrary,  the  condition  was  implied  in  equity  that 
the  same  advantages  in  the  way  of  advancement  and  promotion 
should  be  afforded  to  new  comers  as  had  been  customary  in  the 
service  which  they  had  been  invited  to  join.  But  unless  some 
action  is  taken,  the  continuance  of  these  advantages  on  the  old  footing 
is  practically  impossible,  by  reason  of  the  radical  change  in  organi- 
sation which  these  services  have  undergone — a  change,  it  may  be 
observed,  which  has  come  about  mainly  in  response  to  the  cry  raised 
in  all  branches  of  the  administration  for  an  extended  European 
agency :  a  response  yielded  to  by  the  Government  apparently  without 
any  clear  apprehension  of  the  consequences  involved. 

But  apart  from  any  consideration  of  what  is  implied  in  an 
equitable  view  of  the  understanding  between  the  State  and  its 
servants,  the  question  has  to  be  asked,  whether  it  is  not  equally  for 
the  interest  of  the  State  that  those  special  characteristics  of  the  Indian 
service  should  be  maintained  which  have  so  much  conduced  to  its  high 
character  and  efficiency,  the  great  estimation  in  which  it  has  been 
held  as  offering  a  career  for  ability,  and  the  admirable  school  it  has 
afforded  for  the  development  of  those  qualities  which  most  conduce 
to  successful  administration.  It  has  been  the  peculiar  merit  of  the 
Indian  public  service,  as  a  training  school  in  all  branches,  that  men 
have  found  themselves  in  positions  of  responsibility  at  an  age  when 
their  contemporaries  at  home  were  still  making  their  first  struggles 
for  livelihood.  An  Indian  career  had  its  drawbacks,  but  success  in 
it  could  be  achieved  young ;  and,  while  this  was  a  great  attraction 
to  individuals,  it  was  also  most  advantageous  to  the  State.  Take 
away  these  conditions,  and  deterioration  must  follow.  Should  this  be 
allowed  to  happen,  the  service  must  infallibly  degenerate  into  some- 
thing for  which  if  candidates  indeed  be  still  forthcoming,  its  members 
must  be  content  to  pass  the  best  portion  of  their  days  in  a  position 
of  subordination,  long  after  they  have  become  fit  for  higher  work  and 
responsibility.  Can  any  remedy  be  found  to  avert  this  evil  change 
now  rapidly  impending  ? 

Happily  there  does  appear  to  be  such  a  remedy.  This,  which 
consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  great  reform,  also  called  for  urgently 
on  its  account,  may  thus  be  made  largely  instrumental  in  effecting 
another  important  purpose.  Nor  is  it  merely  a  question  of  theory ; 
the  recent  history  of  the  reform  of  the  Indian  army  furnishes 
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a  case  precisely  in  point.  In  old  days,  before  the  Mutiny,  and 
under  the  rule  of  the  Company,  among  the  European  officers  of 
the  Indian  army  there  was  an  excessive  disproportion  of  juniors  to 
seniors.  The  staff  of  a  native  regiment  comprised  only  two  field 
officers  and  five  captains,  with  no  less  than  fifteen  subalterns.  The 
consequence  was,  that  not  only  had  most  of  the  officers,  from  excess  of 
numbers,  nothing  to  do,  which  incidentally  was  a  great  evil,  but 
promotion  was  grievously  slow.  Notwithstanding  the  climate,  and 
the  careless  habit  of  living  common  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the 
captain's  grade  was  seldom  reached  under  fifteen  years — frequently 
not  for  twenty,  up  to  which  time  the  regimental  officer's  responsi- 
bility was  of  the  most  trivial  kind.  This  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  was  put  an  end  to  in  1861,  when  the  regimental  establish- 
ment was  fixed  at  seven  officers.  This  reduction  of  numbers  ad- 
mitted of  a  sensible  increase  of  the  emoluments  of  officers  witt^ 
native  regiments  at  a  great  reduction  of  charge ;  while  each  of  the 
seven  posts  recognised  as  composing  the  staff  of  a  native  regiment 
has  now  specific  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  also  a  definite  salary 
attached  to  it ;  and  thus  a  native  regiment,  instead  of  being  a  thing 
from  which  every  officer  of  energy  and  intelligence  was  striving  to 
escape,  now  furnishes  for  the  first  time  a  definite  and  respectable 
career.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  on  the  improvement  which 
this  change  has  effected  in  other  ways — by  substituting  for  a  state  of 
things  under  which  the  regiment  was  governed  by  mechanical  rules 
worked  i  from  headquarters,  and  in  which  the  commandant  and 
adjutant  were  the  only  officers  who  had  anything  to  do,  a  system 
under  which  each  member  of  the  reduced  staff  has  the  means  of 
impressing  his  own  individuality  on  those  under  him,  and  which 
establishes  a  chain  of  definite  responsibility  throughout  the  whole. 
The  case  is  here  cited  because  it  indicates  the  way  of  providing  an 
effective  remedy  for  the  difficulty,  present  and  prospective,  in  which 
the  different  departments  of  the  Indian  civil  administration  are  now 
placed.  A  mere  additional  outlay  alone  will  not  do  what  is  needed, 
even  if  such  could  be  provided.  It  is  as  bad  for  men  to  have  respon- 
sibilities withheld  from  them  after  they  are  fit  to  undertake  them,  as 
to  be  underpaid.  The  great  secret  of  the  success  and  efficiency  of  the 
Indian  services,  hitherto,  has  been  the  early  introduction  of  its  mem- 
bers to  responsibility.  Until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  difficulty 
has  always  been,  not  to  find  work  for  the  man,  but  to  find  the  man 
for  the  work  ;  the  -  new  openings  constantly  offered  by  the  develop- 
ment of  administration  in  all  departments,  and  the  constant  additions 
made  to  our  territories,  placed  a  continual  strain  on  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Grovernment.  But  now,  when  all  expansion  of  this  sort 
has  come  to  an  end,  the  European  agency  has  been  largely  increased  in 
all  its  subordinate  parts,  and  nothing  is  more  surely  calculated  to 
destroy  its  efficiency :  you  can  hardly  put  a  man  to  a  worse  use  in  India, 
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be  he  soldier,  or  civilian,  or  engineer,  than  to  keep  him  in  a  subordinate 
post  when  he  is  fit  for  a  higher.  The  needful  measure,  therefore, 
for  preserving  the  efficiency  of  the  Indian  service,  is^o  subject  it  to 
large  reduction  in  its  subordinate  branches. 

It  will,  of  course,  at  once  be  asked,  How  will  you  provide  for 
the  duties  now  performed  by  the  junior  European  officials  whom 
you  propose  to  dispense  with  ?  I  answer,  By  native  agency.  I 
would  do  for  every  branch  of  the  civil  service  what  has  been  done 
already  for  the  army — rather  I  should  say  what  would  have  been  done, 
but  that  in  some  parts  of  India  prejudice  and  stupidity  have  intervened 
to  mar  the  completeness  of  a  great  reform.  The  reduction  of  the  staff 
of  European  regimental  officers  involved,  of  course,  that  the  native 
officers  should  be  brought  out  of  the  position  of  obscurity  and  in- 
significance in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  kept,  and  charged  with  a 
real  share  in  the  business  of  the  regiment.  And  so,  too,  a  native 
civil  service  has  now  to  be  created,  invested  with  a  real  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  country. 

So  far  the  point  has  been  argued  merely  in  the  interests  of  the 
European  officials  and  the  Government.  It  needs  hardly  be  said  how 
strong  a  case  lies  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Indians  themselves,  be- 
cause the  call  to  deal  with  it  is  now  fully  recognised,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  measures  are  at  the  point  of  maturity  for  giving  effect  to 
the  principles  enunciated  on  this  head  when  the  transfer  was  made 
of  the  government  of  India  to  the  Crown.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
introduction  of  this  measure  may  be  made  not  only  not  antagonistic 
to  the  interests  of  the  European  services,  but  be  almost  entirely  to 
their  advantage.  The  important  point  now  to  press  is,  that  the 
opportunity  should  be  taken  so  to  carry  out  the  measure  that  it  may 
be  made  to  subserve  as  much  as  possible  the  object  here  brought  into 
view — the  restoration  to  the  European  members  of  the  Indian  services 
of  those  advantages  which  they  formerly  enjoyed,  but  of  which  the 
course  of  recent  administrative  changes  has  tended  to  deprive  them.  It 
would  be  quite  possible  to  carry  out  the  measure  of  extending  the  em- 
ployment of  Indians  in  the  public  service  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive 
it  of  all  the  advantages  which  both  sides  might  gain  from  the  measure. 
The  first  experiments  made  in  this  direction  have  indeed  not  been 
very  happy.  When  the  principle  was  first  established  of  throwing  open 
the  English  public  service  to  competition,  the  objections  so  persistently 
brought  against  it,  that  this  would  be  to  hand  over  the  administration 
of  the  country  to  a  set  of  mere  bookworms,  or  that  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  would  be  driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  clever  candidates 
from  a  lower  social  stratum,  were  indeed  soon  dispelled  by  the  result. 
A  little  experience  showed  that  the  expensive  preparation  which  these 
competitions  involved  effectually  kept  the  field  select  in  one  sense, 
while  equally  it  was  found  that  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of 
brains  did  not  incapacitate  the  owners  from  the  proper  use  of  their 
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limbs.    In  the  artillery  and  engineer  services,  among  the  first  to  which 
open  competition  was  applied,  while  the  effect  was  unquestionably  to 
raise  the  standard  of  ability  of  the  young  officers  entering  them,  the 
older  officers,  who  themselves  entered  under  nomination,  are  more  than 
satisfied  with   the   qualifications,  physical   and  otherwise,  of  their 
younger  comrades  whom  competition  gives  them ;  so  far  as  there  has 
been  time  to  judge  of  the  application  of  the  system  to  the  whole 
army,  the  result  has  been  equally  satisfactory.   But  indeed  experiment 
was  not  needed  to  verify  what  might  have   been  confidently  pre- 
dicted.    In  all  the  walks   of  English   life,  the  most  distinguished 
men,  if  not  superior  physically  to  their  fellows,  are  at  least  their 
equals  in  this  respect.     But  the  same  thing  does  not  hold  good  in 
India.    Education  there,  at  least  the  sort  of  education  which  alone  is 
effectual  for  a  competitive  examination,  is  practically  the  monopoly 
of  one  class,  a  class  in  no  way  representative  of  the  people  of  India, 
and  which  is  markedly  deficient  in  those  qualities  most  needed  for  a 
governing  body.     Yet  against  these  sedentary  youths  who  swarm  to 
our  Indian  free  schools  and  colleges,  the  youth  of  England,  subject  as 
they  are  to  the  distractions  of  healthy  English  life,  would  probably 
in  a  perfectly  open  competition   have  little  chance,  and  the  only 
thing  which  has  saved  the  Indian  service  from   being  swamped  by 
successful  candidates  from  a  class  which  has  never  yet  afforded  any 
evidence  of  capacity  for  governing  their  fellow  men,  was  the  condition 
fortunately  laid  down  in  the  beginning,  that  the  competition  should 
be  held  in  England.     To  apply  a  system  which,  with  all  its  faults  of 
detail,  works  well  enough  among  the  robust  English  middle  class,  in 
whom  vigour  of  body  and  mind  may  always  be  found  conjoined,  to 
the  people   of  India,  among  whom    education   has  made   so    little 
progress  as  yet,  that  a  mere  educational  test  would  have  the  certain 
effect  of  excluding  the  very  class  which  it  would  be  most  desirable  to 
associate  with  ourselves  in  the  administration  of  the  country,  was  a 
remarkable  instance  of  legislative  pedantry.  Fortunately,  however,  that 
sentimental  feeling  which  would  have  handed  India  over  to  be  governed 
by  a  class  of  Indians  in  a  singular  degree  unfit  for  the  duty,  and  who 
would  have  commanded  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  India  gene- 
rally to  even  a  smaller  extent  than  the  European  officials  whom  they 
displaced,  has  now  yielded  to  a  juster  view ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  authorities  in  India,  who  have  the  strongest  interest  to  do  right 
on  the  matter,  will  be  left  unfettered  in  their  selection  of  the  only 
men  who  ought  to  be  chosen — those  who  are  fittest  for  public  employ- 
ment on  a  consideration  of  all  their  qualifications  taken  together : 
birth,  character,  and  education.     But  although  the  right  men  may 
now  be  chosen  from  among  the  people  of  India,  instead  of  the  wrong, 
the  effect   of  the  coming  measure  on  the  vested   interests  of  the 
European  services,  and  on  their  future  prospects,  will  depend  entirely 
on  the  way  in  which  it  is  carried  out.     If  the  change  is  to  be  merely 
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that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  civil  service,~for  example,  is  to  consist 
of  Indians  in  all  grades,  the  position  of  the  European  members  of  it 
will  be  in  no  way  improved.  There  will  be  so  many  juniors  the 
fewer,  but  also  so  many  seniors ;  the  proportion  of  grades,  and  there- 
fore the  rate  of  promotion,  will  remain  the  same.  The  point  to  urge, 
therefore,  is  that  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  reduce  in  the 
first  instance  the  number  of  junior  European  officials  in  all  branches 
of  the  service,  gradually  of  course,  by  ceasing  to  fill  up  all  vacancies 
as  they  occur,  and  appointing  Indians  to  a  part  of  the  vacant  places. 
To  take  the  case  of  the  civil  service  by  way  of  illustration.  The 
ordinary  establishment  of  the  Indian  district  consists  of  a  judge,  a 
magistrate-collector,  a  joint  magistrate,  and  two  or  more  assistant 
magistrates.  Thus  in  Bengal  with  its  thirty-six  districts,  each  con- 
trolled by  its  magistrate-collector,  there  are  no  less  than  eighty-six 
assistant  magistrates  of  the  covenanted  civil  service ;  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces  for  twenty-six  districts  there  are  sixty-eight  assistants  ; 
in  Madras  the  distribution  is  still  more  unfavourable,  seventy-one 
assistants  being  provided  for  only  twenty  districts.  It  would  go  a 
great  way  towards  that  restoration  of  the  civil  service  to  its  former 
condition  which  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  paper  to  advocate,  if, 
the  other  parts  of  the  establishment  remaining  the  same,  one  half 
and  more  of  the  assistant  magistrates  were  gradually  replaced,  as 
vacancies  occur,  by  Indian  gentlemen.  This  would  obviously  give 
those  who  enter  the  service  hereafter  a  great  acceleration  of  pro- 
motion to  the  higher  grades.  A  European  civil  servant  might  then 
hope  to  rise  to  the  charge  of  a  district  as  soon  as  he  was  fit  for  the 
responsibility,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  performance  of  insignificant 
duties  long  after  he  has  grown  out  of  them.  And  if  such  a  proposal 
sounds  more  humble  than  the  sort  of  schemes  one  hears  discussed  in 
some  quarters,  for  appointing  untried  natives  at  once  to  all  kinds  of 
offices — on  principle,  as  it  is  said,  as  if  any  principle  required  that 
the  course  of  administration  should  be  thrown  into  confusion — it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  great  change  of  this  kind,  the  transfer 
to  the  people  of  India  of  the  administration  of  that  country,  can 
only  be  carried  out  very  gradually,  and  the  more  caution  there 
is  shown  in  making  the  first  step,  the  better  the  chance  of  effecting 
real  progress  in  this  direction.  A  governing  class  of  Indians  has 
still  to  be  created,  and  if  appointments  are  made  faster  than  the 
supply  of  qualified  men  is  forthcoming,  this  great  reform  may 
easily  be  discredited  at  the  outset.  But  while  thus  carrying  it  out 
with  care  and  caution,  it  will  be  practicable  at  the  same  time  to 
introduce  that  complete  and  radical  change  of  administrative  organi- 
sation which  should  be  a  necessary  feature  of  the  reform.  The  first 
step  is  to  grasp  clearly  the  idea  that  the  new  Indian  civil  service  ought 
not  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  old.  Heretofore  the  Europeans  have 
had  all  the  superior  appointments,  with  the  good  pay,  and  only  the 
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subordinate  posts  to  which  small  remuneration  is  attached  have 
fallen  to  the  Indians.  Thus  the  relative  importance  and  dignity  of 
all  offices  have  come  to  be  estimated  solely  by  the  rates  of  salary 
attaching  to  them.  This  is  a  good  rule  enough  when  the  officials  are 
all  aliens,  to  whom  emolument  is  the  chief  if  not  the  only  attraction 
which  takes  them  to  India ;  but  to  the  natives  of  India  other  con- 
siderations than  those'  of  mere  salary  may  readily  be  found  to  enter 
into  the  case.  Local  employment,  for  example,  will  probably  be 
much  more  popular  than  general  service  with  a  liability  to  transfer  to 
any  part  of  the  country.  A  native  gentleman  might  well  prefer  to  be 
vested  with  magisterial  powers  in  his  own  district  on  a  small  salary  or 
even  without  one,  to  being  appointed  a  magistrate  on  a  higher  salary 
in  another  part  of  the  country.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  it  may  be 
understood  that  the  native  civil  service  which  is  to  supplement  the 
present  English  service  should  not  necessarily  form  a  regular  official 
hierarchy,  but  that  there  might  and  probably  would  be  great  ad- 
vantage in  making  each  appointment  a  special  and  local  one  on  its 
own  terms,  without  reference  to  those  on  which  other  similar  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  one  case 
the  appointment  might  be  made  for  general  service  on  the  score  of 
education  and  ability,  in  another  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  influence 
in  a  particular  district  might  be  vested  with  magisterial  functions 
therein.  The  two  in  such  cases  would  hold  office  on  different  terms, 
and  their  emoluments  would  naturally  be  fixed  on  a  different  scale. 
Further,  because  the  staff  of  a  district  is  to  be  reduced  by  one  or  more 
European  assistant  magistrates,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  native  to 
be  substituted  should  therefore  be  only  an  assistant  magistrate.  The 
European  officer  heretofore  holding  that  post  has  been  placed  on  the 
footing  of  an  assistant  to  the  magistrate  only,  because  when  first 
appointed  he  is  not  qualified,  from  inexperience  and  ignorance  of 
the  language,  for  large  responsibilities ;  but  the  regulations  assumed 
that,  by  the  time  he  had  gained  sufficient  experience,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  advancement — a  presumption  which  unfortunately  the  rate 
of  recent  promotion  has  wholly  belied.  But  the  native  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  need  not  be  holding  this  subordinate  position  ; 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  full  magisterial  powers, — 
in  general  subordination,  of  course,  to  the  European  magistrate  of 
the  district, — if  he  is  qualified  for  them.  The  larger  his  powers,  the 
greater  will  be  the  relief  to  the  latter  from  his  appointment. 

In  considering  how  the  European  branch  of  the  service  is  sus- 
ceptible of  reduction,  one  obvious  mode  of  operation  is  to  be  found 
in  a  transfer  to  native  agency,  either  in  whole  or  part,  of  the  judicial 
functions  now  performed  by  the  former.  The  notion  that  judicial 
duties  form  a  natural  part  of  the  business  of  the  executive  adminis- 
tration is  based  on  a  sort  of  tradition  that  has  come  down  from  the 
earliest  times  of  our  occupation  of  the  country.  In  the  beginning  we 
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found  everywhere  a  state  of  oppression  and  anarchy  under  which  almost 
all  trace  of  an  independent  or  impartial  administration  of  justice  had 
disappeared,  and  the  first  impulse  of  the  Company's  agents,  in  view  of 
applying  a  remedy,  was  to  introduce  the  apparatus  of  regular  tribu- 
nals and  a  complicated  procedure,  borrowed,  so  far  as  the  ill-educated 
civilians  of  those  days  were  competent  to  appropriate  such  a  question- 
able gift,  from  the  procedure  of  the  English  law-courts,  in  which  a 
correct  procedure  was  more  essential  to  success  than  a  good  cause. 
Accordingly  the  Grovernor-Greneral  and  his  Council  constituted  them- 
selves the  final  court  of  civil  and  criminal  appeal,  so  that  the  tribunals 
of  the  Company  might  appear  vested  with  as  much  dignity  and  obtain 
as  much  consideration  as  the  King's  independent  courts  at  the  pre- 
sidency towns.  This  was  as  if  the  Premier  and  Cabinet  should  under- 
take the  duties  performed  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  As  late  as  the  time  of  Lord  Wellesley  we  find  the 
Grovernor-Gfeneral  reporting  to  the  Home  Government,  that  while 
the  labour  involved  in  the  duties  of  an  appellate  court  was  an 
excessive  burden  on  himself  and  his  Council,  he  feared  that  the  loss  of 
consideration  which  the  Government  would  suffer  if  these  functions 
were  transferred  to  another  and  separate  body  must  be  a  reason  for 
the  Council  continuing  to  be  also  the  highest  court  of  appeal.  At 
a  later  period  Lord  Wellesley  changed  his  opinion,  and  the  separate 
appellate  court  was  established  under  his  orders,  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  amalgamated  with  the  Queen's  supreme  court ;  but  the  old 
idea  still  pervades  our  system  of  administration,  so  far  that  almost 
all  our  district  administrative  officers  have  also  a  large  amount  of 
judicial  work  to  perform.  The  magistrate  is  really  a  judge,  all 
cases  not  involving  a  heavier  sentence  than  three  years'  imprison- 
ment being  tried  in  his  court.  Even  the  assistant  magistrate  has 
summary  powers  in  trifling  cases.  In  what  are  still  absurdly  enough 
called  the  '  non-regulation  '  provinces  the  district  officer  shares  with 
his  superior,  the  commissioner,  the  duties  of  a  sessions  judge,  and  to 
a  person  coming  to  the  subject  without  prejudice  there  is  some- 
thing almost  grotesque  in  the  incongruity  which  he  finds  of  the 
head  official  of  a  province,  as  the  Commissioner  of  Peshawur,  for  in- 
stance, charged  not  only  with  the  executive  administration  of  a  great 
tract  of  territory,  but  having  also  important  and  often  critical  diplo- 
matic relations  beyond  the  frontier,  sitting  in  court  for  several  days 
every  month,  in  his  capacity  of  a  sessions  judge,  to  try  cases  of 
cattle-stealing  and  assault.  This  particular  officer,  indeed,  and 
some  others  similarly  placed,  have  lately  been  relieved  from  this 
interruption  to  their  proper  business,  but  the  practice  still  continues 
unabated  in  most  parts  of  India.  This  is  partly  due,  as  I  have  said, 
to  the  force  of  the  tradition  handed  down  that  judicial  functions  were 
a  proper  part  of  administrative  work  ;  partly  because  it  was  thought 
that  natives  of  India  could  not  be  trusted  with  the  duty ;  and  partly 
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from  the  notion  that  to  preside  in  the  law  courts  afforded  the  most 
useful  experience  for  the  foreign  administrator  :  assumptions  all  open 
to  question.  The  spectacle  of  a  young  assistant  striving,  between  the 
hard  swearing  on  both  sides,  to  get  at  the  facts  in  some  case  of 
petty  assault  which  comes  within  the  scope  of  his  powers,  is  no  doubt 
amusing ;  but  one  feels  that  while  the  work  would  be  much  better 
done  by  a  trained  native  judge,  it  is  also  by  no  means  the  best  pre- 
paration for  a  man  who  has  to  pass  his  life  in  governing  a  people,  to 
make  his  first  introduction  to  them  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  law 
courts.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  judicial  functions  are  those  for 
which  the  educated  Indian  shows  most  natural  capacity,  and  that  in 
this  line  a  beginning  can  best  be  made  of  extending  his  agency. 
Already,  indeed,  the  native  judiciary  in  some  parts  of  India  has  more 
extensive  powers  than  the  English  in  regard  to  civil  suits  ;  if  a  share 
in  the  criminal  jurisdiction  were  gradually  made  over  to  them,  and 
also  the  civil  jurisdiction  in  the  n  on -regulation  provinces,  the  release 
from  this  drudgery  would  leave  the  European  officials  a  great  deal 
more  time  for  their  duties  of  administration  proper,  with  which  their 
present  judicial  duties  seriously  interfere  at  every  point. 

Apart  from  the  sentimental  and  administrative  view  of  the  subject, 
there  is  also  to  be  considered  the  great  saving  which  might  be  effected 
by  the  change.  Hitherto  the  practice  has  been,  whenever  an  Indian 
is  appointed  to  an  office  hitherto  held  by  an  Englishman,  to  give 
him  the  same  salary,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  paid  at  the 
high  rate  which  governs  Indian  salaries  as  compensation  for  the  dis- 
comfort of  living  in  the  destestable  Indian  climate,  and  to  meet  the 
special  expenses  falling  on  the  Anglo-Indian  of  sending  his  children 
to  England  to  be  educated,  and  making  a  reasonable  provision  out  of 
savings  for  retirement.  But  clearly,  in  determining  the  proper  salaries 
to  be  given  to  natives  of  the  country,  the  standard  should  be  used,  not 
of  the  salaries  paid  to  Englishmen  to  induce  them  to  go  to  India,  but 
of  those  paid  for  the  discharge  of  corresponding  duties  at  home,  cor- 
rected still  further  by  reference  to  the  much  greater  purchasing 
power  of  money  in  India  than  in  England.  A  European  locomotive 
driver  in  India,  for  example,  receives  about  threefold  the  wages  current 
on  English  railways,  while  a  native  engine-driver  gets  about  one-fifth 
of  that  rate  ;  this  illustration  will  explain  what  is  meant.  Only  in 
this  way  will  it  ever  become  practicable  to  extend  the  employment 
of  the  natives  of  India  on  a  large  scale.  If  they  are  to  be  paid  as 
highly  as  Europeans,  the  governing  classes  in  India,  whose  sympathy 
with  the  measure  is  essential  for  success,  will  always  oppose  it.  And 
with  reason  ;  for  the  European  will,  after  all,  be  the  most  efficient 
agent  of  the  two,  and  if  nothing  is  to  be  saved  by  the  substitution 
of  the  Indian,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  measure,  which  if  rightly 
dealt  with  may  be  made  to  constitute  a  great  administrative  and 
financial  reform,  will  be  treated  as  something  to  be  played  with  in 
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deference  to  a  passing  phase  of  English  public  opinion,  but  not  to 
be  carried  to  serious  length.  Moreover,  the  object  to  be  kept  in 
view  is  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  India  at  large,  and  not  merely 
that  of  the  Government  employees.  Apart  from  the  sentimental 
aspect  of  the  case,  which  however  should  not  be  underrated,  it  is 
clear  that,  whether  a  few  dozen  or  a  few  hundred  natives,  more  or  less, 
are  advanced  to  high  preferment,  the  change  will  have  no  appre- 
ciable direct  effect  on  the  people  of  India  generally ;  the  number  of 
such  persons  must  always  be  infinitesimally  small  compared  with  the 
whole  population.  But  it  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the 
finances,  and  therefore  indirectly  on  the  taxpaying  community,  and  it 
would  be  quite  unjustifiable  to  throw  away,  out  of  deference  to  the 
prompting  of  a  false  sentiment,  this  fair  and  reasonable  opportunity 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  administration. 

What  holds  good  of  the  civil  service  will  apply,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis, to  all  the  other  branches  of  Indian  administration,  and  a  few  re- 
marks will  here  be  offered  on  its  application  to  the  engineer  service, 
next  after  the  civil  service  the  largest  official  body,  and  in  which  the 
existing  proportion  of  junior  to  senior  appointments,  although  not  so 
unfavourable,  is  still,  as  has  been  explained,  excessive.  Here,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  army,  the  feeling  of  the  service  may  possibly  be  unfavourable 
to  a  change,  so  conducive  to  their  interests  as  a  body,  because  the  con- 
ditions of  the  case  are  not  generally  apprehended.  From  the  army 
the  cry  is  constantly  heard  that  more  European  officers  are  needed, 
that  native  troops  want  leading,  and  that  seven  officers  to  a  regiment 
are  not  sufficient.  But  if,  in  response  to  the  cry,  more  officers  are 
given,  it  can  only  -be  at  the  cost  of  injuring  the  prospects  of  the 
service.  The  number  of  superior  regimental  appointments  cannot 
be  increased  ;  there  can  be  only  one  commanding  officer  ;•  the  aug- 
mentation must  be  in  the  lower  grades,  which  means  slower  promo- 
tion in  the  future,  or  else  inordinate  expense.  Moreover,  the 
existing  establishment  is  by  no  means  turned  to  the  best  account. 
A  staff  of  seven  officers  to  a  single  battalion  may  no  doubt  often  run 
very  short ;  but  if,  instead  of  an  organisation  by  small  independent 
battalions,  the  Indian  army  were  constituted  in  regiments  each  con- 
taining three  or  four  of  the  existing  battalions,  and  having  thus  a 
staff  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  officers,  interchangeable  when  necessary 
between  the  different  battalions  of  the  same  regiment,  so  that  the 
casualties  in  those  at  the  seat  of  war  could  be  filled  up  from  the 
battalions  remaining  in  quarters,  the  system  would  then  for  the  first 
time  have  a  fair  trial.  It  will  be  soon  enough  to  say  whether  the 
present  establishment  is  insufficient  when  it  has  been  utilised  to  the 
utmost. 

Further,  the  proper  remedy  for  a  paucity  of  European  officers, 
as  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  has  pointed  out  so  forcibly,  is  to  make 
proper  use  of  the  native  officers.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  native 
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officers  are  not  efficient,  because  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  render 
them  so.  So  long  as  the  native  officers  are  simply  ancient  non-com- 
missioned officers,  promoted  merely  on  the  score  of  seniority — as  used 
to  be  the  practice  in  all  the  Indian  armies,  and  is  still  the  practice  in 
some — it  is  impossible  they  should  be  otherwise  than  inefficient.  But 
the  material  for  good  officers  is  to  be  found  in  India,  if  only  the  effort 
be  made  to  turn  it  to  proper  account ;  and  if  there  is  a  certain  degree 
of  risk  in  making  use  of  it,  the  risk  is  surely  one  that  may  fairly 
be  run,  in  view  of  the  many  advantages  to  follow. 

So  with  regard  to  the  engineer  service,  in  which,  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  a  very  large  reduction  of  the  European  staff  is  to  be 
desired.  The  seniors  would  probably  object  at  first ;  they  would  pre- 
fer having  Europeans  working  under  them  to  natives,  and  complain 
that  the  latter  are  wanting  in  energy,  and  practical  skill,  and  resource 
under  difficulties.  But  then  the  experiment  of  employing  native 
agency  has  never  had  a  fair  trial.  Candidates  have  been  invited  from 
the  sedentary  class  who  swarm  into  our  Grovernment  colleges,  tempted 
by  the  offer  of  a  free  education  and  a  stipend  into  the  bargain,  and 
who,  after  getting  a  very  imperfect  theoretical  education,  and  no 
practical  training  whatever,  are  then  sent  out  into  the  field  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  imported  European  engineer,  posted  indeed  in 
the  first  instance  to  a  lower  rank,  but  still  to  the  same  branch  of 
the  service.  A  service  thus  organised  has  naturally  great  attractions 
for  the  scholars  of  the  State- supported  schools,  this  being  the  only 
branch  of  the  service  in  which  European  and  native  have  been  placed 
on  a  footing  of  equality  as  regards  pay  and  pensions,1  so  that  the 
young  native  assistant  engineer,  set  down  perhaps  to  keep  a  few 
miles  of  road  or  embankment  in  order,  receives  the  same  emoluments 
as  the  native  judge  with  powers  as  great  as  the  European  judge,  but 
on  one- tenth  of  his  salary.  But  so  long  as  the  native  engineer  is  as 
expensive  as  the  European,  every  one  who  needs  assistants  for  real  work 
will  insist  on  having  the  more  efficient  of  the  two.  Thus  the  experi- 
ment has  been  discredited  because  begun  on  too  ambitious  a  scale. 
Under  a  plausible  aspect  of  fairness,  the  absurdity  has  been  com- 
mitted of  paying  the  Indian  the  same  salary  for  living  and  working 
in  the  climate  he  prefers  most,  as  the  imported  European,  who  has  had 
a  far  more  complete  preparation,  and  possesses  an  indefinitely  greater 
degree  of  energy.  And  the  object  in  view  being  to  extend  the  agency 
of  Indians,  a  more  humble  beginning  will  be  likely  to  yield  a  better 
result.  What  is  wanted  in  the  first  place  is  to  get  hold  of  the  right 
class,  which  undoubtedly  exists,  out  of  which  to  create  good  engineers. 
Every  old  member  of  the  service  whose  experience  dates  from  before 

1  In  the  covenanted  civil  service  natives  and  Europeans  are  on  the  same  footing 
in  this  respect ;  but  then  the  competitive  examination  has  to  be  passed  in  England, 
which  places  the  native  at  a  great  disadvantage.  But  a  native  may  enter  the  highest 
branch  of  the  engineer  service  direct  from  an  Indian  college. 
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the  Mutiny,  can  testify  to  the  merits  of  some  one  or  more  of  his 
native  subordinates  who  formed  the  only  staff  of  the  department  in 
those  days :  men  who  in  their  capacity  of  '  native  agents,'  as  they  used 
to  be  called — as  if  the  employment  of  a  native  in  any  capacity  was  a 
solecism  to  be  specially  ^designated — n.o  doubt  eked  out  the  trifling 
pittance  allowed  them  for  salaries  by  irregular  perquisites  ;  but  who 
for  industry,  tact  in  managing  workmen,  and  readiness  of  resource 
in  collecting  materials  in  desolate  regions,  were  simply  invaluable, 
and  who  only  wanted  education  to  become  excellent  engineers.  Work- 
ing under  a  sympathetic  officer,  familiar  with  the  vernacular  language, 
admirable  results  could  be  got  out  of  these  men ;  but  they  have  no 
place  in  our  present  system,  which  requires  that  all  the  business  of 
the  department  should  be  transacted  in  English.  Nor  would  their 
employment,  except  in  quite  subordinate  positions,  be  compatible 
with  the  existing  condition  of  the  service,  largely  composed  as  it  is 
of  engineers  who  have  gone  out  to  India  comparatively  late  in  life, 
and  can  never  become  proficient  in  the  language.  For  harmonious 
working  between  the  engineer  and  his  staff,  it  is  essential  that  the 
two  should  speak  the  same  tongue.  The  misunderstandings  arising 
from  want  of  freedom  of  speech  are  a  fertile  cause  of  trouble.  The 
contrast  presented  between  the  European  in  his  office,  working  with 
English-speaking  clerks,  moderate,  calm,  and  reasonable,  and  the 
same  man  on  his  works,  infuriated  because  unable  to  make  himself 
understood,  dumb  with  inarticulate  wrath,  and  in  no  way  helped 
out  of  the  difficulty  by  his  patient,  but  often  provoking  subordinates, 
who  can  guess  only  imperfectly  at  the  cause  of  his  anger,  must  be 
familiar  to  every  one  who  has  seen  anything  of  Indian  life.  The 
waste  of  money  and  the  waste  of  time  and  temper  which  occur  from 
this  difficulty  about  getting  understood  must  in  the  aggregate  be 
enormous.  The  only  way  of  bringing  about  the  desired  good  under- 
standing is  by  training  the  native  employees  to  speak  English,  while 
it  is  only  through  the  medium  of  English  that  a  really  scientific 
education  can  be  imparted,  such  as  the  Indians  are  now  quite  capable 
of  taking  advantage  of  if  it  were  put  in  their  reach. 

If  this  is  a  right  view  of  the  case,  then  the  proper  course  to  take 
will  be  to  give  up  the  plan  which  has  been  tried  so  far,  and,  saving  in 
a  few  exceptional  cases,  with  such  unsatisfactory  results,  of  a  mixed  staff 
of  European  and  Indian  engineers,  serving  on  the  same  terms,  and  to 
organise  a  native  civil  engineer  corps,  the  members  of  which  should 
gradually  replace  the  junior  English  engineers.  The  reduction  thus 
effected  in  the  strength  of  the  latter,  by  altering  the  present  undue  pro- 
portion of  junior  to  senior  appointments  and  so  accelerating  promotion, 
would  bring  about  the  needful  improvement  in  the  prospects  of  the 
service,  and  obviate  the  necessity  for  resorting  to  other  measures  for  this 
object,  as  improved  pensions,  or  special  bonuses  to  stimulate  retire- 
ments, or  additional  salaries,  some  or  all  of  which  will  otherwise 
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assuredly  be  found  necessary  to  get  over  the  impending  block  in  promo- 
tion, and  will  involve  a  great  expense. 

But,  as  has  been  observed  with  regard  to  the  civil  service,  while 
replacing  the  present  European  assistants  in  large  measure  by  natives, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  put  the  latter  on  the  footing  of  assistant  engineers. 
The  plan  here  in  view  is  rather  the  formation  of  a  distinct  Indian  engi- 
neer service,  with  salaries  on  a  scale  suitable  for  persons  serving  in  their 
own  country,  the  members  of  which  would  necessarily  in  the  first 
instance  occupy  a  subordinate  position,  bat  would  of  course  be 
eligible  for  promotion  to  higher  offices  as  soon  as  they  may  show  them- 
selves competent.  This  reform — for  such  I  may  surely  venture  to  call 
it — thus  contemplates  a  time  when  not  only  the  junior  part  of  the 
engineer  staff  shall  be  largely  reduced,  but  also  the  senior,  and  this  re- 
duction will  surely  not  be  matter  for  regret.  It  is  customary  to  look 
upon  India  as  a  useful  field  for  the  employment  of  our  superfluous 
manhood ;  and  no  doubt  so  far  as  service  in  that  country  tends  to  lift 
our  countrymen  out  of  the  insular,  not  to  say  parochial  groove,  and  to 
develope  those  qualities  for  which  we  are  pleased  to  think  they  are 
distinguished  above  other  nations,  this  view  is  correct.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  look  at  the  waste  of  life  that  this  occupation  of  India 
involves ;  at  the  useless  lives  which  our  countrywomen  in  the  East 
are  condemned  to  lead ;  at  the  unnatural  separation  of  children 
from  their  parents  which  the  exile  enforces  ;  if  we  consider  that 
Anglo-Indians  are  destined  for  the  most  part  to  enter  on  a  useless 
old  age  in  their  retirement,  at  a  period  of  life  when  their  con- 
temporaries who  have  remained  at  home  are  just  beginning  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  past  exertions  ;  when  lastly  we  consider  the  great  burden 
which  a  government  by  foreigners  entails  on  the  finances  of  India,  we 
may  be  able  to  regard  with  equanimity  and  even  with  satisfaction  the 
prospect  of  a  time — far  distant  perhaps,  but  still  to  come — when  the 
number  of  European  officials  employed  under  that  government,  far 
from  continuing  to  increase,  as  the  tendency  has  been  of  late  years, 
shall  be  much  smaller  than  it  is  now,  and  when  the  functions  of  those 
still  maintained  shall  be  limited  rather  to  controlling  and  supervising 
the  business  of  an  administration  conducted  by  Indians,  than  to  con- 
ducting that  business  themselves,  especially  in  its  subordinate  parts. 

For  the  training  of  indigenous  engineers,  the  machinery  already 
exists  from  which  a  beginning  may  be  made,  in  the  college  at  Roorkee 
in  Upper  India,  at  the  spot  where  the  Granges  issues  from  the  Lower 
Himalayas,  and  where  are  Government  workshops  which  might  be  turned 
to  good  account  for  practical  instruction.  This  college  was  established 
about  thirty  years  ago  for  this  very  purpose,  but  unfortunately  was  soon 
afterwards  diverted  from  the  original  intention,  which  ever  since  has 
been  very  much  lost  sight  of.  The  undertaking  of  the  great  Granges 
Canal,  and  the  extension  of  public  works  generally  throughout  India 
about  that  time,  created  a  demand  for  European  engineers  in  excess 
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of  the  staff  available,  which  was  practically  limited  to  the  corps  of 
military  engineers  in  the  Company's  service ;  and  the  policy  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  being  opposed  to  admitting  any  other  persons  to  the 
service  direct  from  England,  a  class  of  European  and  East  Indian  lads 
was  established  at  the  College,  for  supplying  a  staff  of  assistant 
engineers  on  the  works.  Another  class  also  was  formed,  of  European 
soldiers,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  presently.  Meanwhile,  the 
staff  of  the  college,  consisting  of  young  officers  with  a  necessarily 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  vernacular,  were  unable  to  teach  the 
native  classes  who  knew  no  English ;  these  classes  were  therefore 
handed  over  to  be  instructed  by  the  college  moonshees,  whose  technical 
knowledge  was  of  the  most  limited  description  ;  the  soldier  class  had 
for  instructors  some  ex-noncommissioned  officers ;  and  the  whole 
attention  of  the  superior  staff  was  given  to  training  a  small  class  of 
East  Indian  and  European  lads  who  have  been  brought  up  in  India, 
with  whom  are  joined  a  few  natives  who  have  learnt  English  at  the 
Government  schools,  and  come  up  with  bursaries  whereon  to  support 
themselves  while  going  through  the  course.  This  diversion  of  an  Indian 
college  from  its  natural  use  of  educating  the  people  of  the  country  to 
one  for  training  an  exotic  class  of  English  engineers  has  certainly  its 
ludicrous  side,  but  it  must  in  fairness  be  added  that  this  engineer 
class — imperfect  and  incomplete  as  the  means  of  instruction  may  be — 
has  produced  some  excellent  public  servants.  But  any  system  would 
do  this.  If  you  were  to  stand  in  Oxford  Street,  and  take  every  tenth 
man  that  passed  by,  you  would  get  some  useful  persons  for  any  class 
of  business.  And  the  success  of  the  Roorkee  engineers  is  probably  ex- 
plained in  part  by  the  fact  that  young  men  brought  up  in  India,  in  a 
purely  official  atmosphere,  the  children  for  the  most  part  of  government 
officials,  seeing  and  hearing  about  nothing  but  public  business,  and 
having  none  of  the  distractions  of  English  life,  become  early  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  official  zeal,  and  are  prepared  to  take  life  seriously, 
and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  in  hand  from  the  outset. 
Still,  against  this  must  be  set  the  necessary  disadvantages  of  a 
bringing-up  in  India  ;  and  with  all  England  to  choose  from,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  very  expensive  English  department  of  the  Eoorkee 
college,  for  training  the  candidates  supplied  from  a  very  limited  field  of 
selection,  certainly  appears  an  anachronism.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
development  of  the  native  classes  of  Eoorkee  appears  to  be  a  reform 
promising  results  beyond  those  at  first  apparent.  It  has  been  objected 
to  our  system  of  education  in  India  generally,  that  it  runs  too  much 
towards  the  purely  literary  side  of  learning,  and  tends  to  make  the 
unpractical  Indian  still  more  unpractical.  There  is  no  need  in  Eng- 
land to  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  science  teaching  as  a  part  of 
education ;  its  advocates  can  make  themselves  sufficiently  well  heard ; 
but  the  importance  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  physical  science 
among  the  people  of  India  can  hardly  be  insisted  on  too  strongly, 
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and  Eoorkee  is  the  place  where  this  teaching  may  be  most  readily  set 
going.  The  conversion  or x  adaptation  of  this  college  into  a  great 
science  college  for  the  people  of  India,  and  especially  for  training  native 
engineers,  is  therefore,  I  submit,  a  measure  in  a  high  degree  desirable. 
I  would  only  add  that,  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  scheme,  the 
plan  in  force  at  the  English  government  school  of  naval  engineers, 
where  a  part  of  each  year  is  spent  on  practical  work  in  the  dock- 
yards, and  a  part  only  in  the  class-room,  would  be,  mutatis  mutandis, 
particularly  suitable  for  the  Indian  engineer  pupils. 

There  remains  to  mention  one  matter  which,  although  it  may  savour 
of  detail,  is  really  very  important  for  the  character  of  our  administration. 
Intermediate  between  the  upper  or '  engineer '  service,  composed,  as  has 
been  explained,  of  Europeans  with  a  thin  sprinkling  of  native  members, 
and  the  ill-paid  native  subordinate  establishment,  which  gets  its  very 
elementary  training  at  the  vernacular  department  at  Eoorkee,  there 
comes  a  large  branch,  technically  known  as  the  '  upper  subordinate  ' 
establishment,  but  mainly  European.  This  European  part  is  recruited 
from  the  British  regiments  serving  in  India,  the  selected  men  going- 
through  a  short  course  at  Roorkee  ;  they  can  rise  eventually  in  the 
department  to  warrant  rank,  while  a  few  receive  unattached  com- 
missions. Here  and  there  this  class  produces  a  working  engineer 
who  is  simply  invaluable — an  honest,  intelligent,  hard-working  man, 
who  likes  the  Indians  and  is  liked  by  them ;  who  gets  to  know  their 
ways  and  the  art  of  getting  good  work  out  of  them ;  and  who, 
looking  to  end  his  days  in  harness  in  the  country,  is  devoted 
heart  and  soul  to  the  business  he  is  employed  on.  But  as  a  class, 
it  must  be  said  that  this  has  proved  one  of  the  least  satisfactory 
parts  of  our  Indian  administration.  As  a  rule,  the  people  of  India 
see  but  little  of  our  European  soldiery,  who  are  kept  together  in 
barracks  away  from  towns,  and  whose  native  followers  form  a 
special  class  living  very  much  by  themselves ;  and  the  solitary  speci- 
mens sent  out  into  the  country  as  public  work  overseers  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  impress  them  favourably.  Unable  to  make  themselves 
properly  understood,  violent  and  harsh  towards  the  people  about 
them,  and  with  habits  of  living  repulsive  to  a  people  scrupulously 
clean  and  nice  in  their  ways,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  European 
overseer  too  often  damages  gravely  the  character  of  his  countrymen 
in  the  estimation  of  those  whose  only  means  of  judging  is  from  this 
solitary  specimen.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  on  good  terms  with 
his  native  subordinates,  the  friendship  is  usually  one  based  on  mutual 
dishonesty.  He  has  yielded  to  temptation,  and  is  playing  into  their 
hands  the  game  of  peculation.  The  condition  of  these  persons  is 
equally  to  be  deplored  on  their  own  account.  Even  for  a  man  of 
education,  the  life  of  solitude  often  enforced  by  circumstances  in 
India,  is  irksome  enough  ;  but  to  the  European  soldier,  accustomed  to 
the  gregarious  habits  of  a  barrack,  and  without  resources  in  himself, 
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to  be  sent,  as  is  the  fate  of  so  many,  to  utter  solitude  in  some  road- 
side bungalow,  or  to  take  charge  of  the  tanks  or  embankments  in  some 
outlying  fever-stricken  district,  is  a  positively  dreadful  fate.  The  poor 
fellows  accept  their  lot  for  the  sake  of  the  emoluments,  which  to  the 
private  soldier  appear  enormous,  but  in  a  very  large  proportion  of 
cases  they  take  to  drinking.  And  from  this  cause,  from  their  exposure 
to  unhealthy  climates,  and  the  want  of  medical  aid  when  sick,  and  from 
not  knowing  how  to  take  care  of  themselves,  the  mortality  among  this 
class  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  something  appalling, 
although  it  may  not  appear  in  the  tabulated  returns,  for  these  men 
die  away  from  hospitals  and  doctor,  beyond  the  ken  of  inspector- 
generals  and  sanitary  commissions.  Equally  remarkable  is  the 
number  of  dismissals  for  dishonesty  or  other  misconduct.  Every 
officer  who  knows  anything  of  the  facts  deplores  the  evils  which  they 
indicate,  but  no  remedy  has  been  applied,  and  only  one  can  be 
effective.  Barrack  sergeants  might  still  be  maintained  in  Euro- 
pean stations,  where  they  will  have  some  society  of  their  own  class 
and  be  under  the  restraint  of  discipline  ;  and  European  subordinates 
may  be  necessary  and  useful  in  workshops  and  other  places,  where 
they  live  under  supervision  and  are  collected  several  together,  with 
proper  accommodation,  and  medical  attendance  when  sick.  But  the 
cruelty  and  the  scandal  to  the  credit  of  the  European  character  in- 
volved in  sending  these  poor  fellows'  on  solitary  detached  duty,  to 
drink  themselves  to  death  in  outlying  jungles,  should  be  put  a  stop  to, 
and  for  all  outposts  European  subordinates  should  be  replaced  by 
native  engineers.  The  salaries  now  given  to  the  former  class  would 
suffice  for  the  proper  remuneration  of  a  respectable  class  of  Indian 
engineers.  For  although  called  'upper  subordinates,'  the  pay  of  the 
seniors  of  this  class  overlaps  that  of  the  junior  engineers. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  establish  the  following  points.  First, 
that  the  different  European  services  in  India  are  now  undergoing  a 
great  change,  the  full  effect  of  which  has  not  yet  become  generally 
apparent,  but  which,  unless  some  comprehensive  remedy  be  applied, 
must  involve  either  a  great  deterioration  in  the  advantages  they  have 
hitherto  conferred,  or,  if  that  is  to  be  averted,  a  heavy  and  increasing 
burden  on  the  finances  of  the  country.  That  in  any  case  the  burden 
on  the  pension  list  must  largely  increase  in  the  future,  if  the  present 
organisation  of  the  European  services  is  maintained.  That  the  only 
satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  is  by  a  large  prospective 
reduction  in  the  junior  grades  of  European  officials,  so  that  the  rate 
of  advancement  to  higher  posts  may  be  largely  accelerated,  and  the 
services  at  the  same  time  reduced  in  cost.  And,  lastly,  that  this 
plan  fortunately  fits  in  entirely  with  one  which  on  other  grounds 
now  commends  itself  to  attention — the  larger  employment  of  the 
Indians  themselves  in  posts  of  responsibility.  I  have  here  dealt 
mainly  with  the  covenanted  civil  and  engineer  services  ;  but  the  same 
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for  perpetual  fre/icable  to  all  other  public  departments,  and  it  has 
wide,  rapid,  and&rried  out  with  excellent  results  in  the  army.  And 
lation  that  eve/at  it  is  but  an  insufficient  measure  which  would  be 
melody.  Thejed  to  opening  the  lower  appointments  of  the  service 
for  the  powefthis  may  be  admitted ;  but  it  is  better  to  make  a  begin- 
and  a  contie  sort  than  to  be  merely  talking  about  some  greater  but 
remembere/eme.  Any  plan  that  would  open  the  higher  appointments 
ing  mighty  Indians  is  subject  to  the  objection  that  it  would  involve 
work :  "vwerence  with  the  vested  rights  of  the  existing  members  of 
beloved/ice5  whose  prospects  are  already  much  worse  than  they  might 
possess^bly  have  expected  when  they  gained  admission  to  it.  Further, 
not  aK§t  public  departments  the  Indians  qualified  for  high  promotion 
any  Rot  at  present  exist.  Like  the  Europeans,  they  must  be  trained 
ver^egrees ;  and  if  a  humble  beginning,  that  which  is  here  proposed 
theat  least  a  safe  one.  If  the  people  of  India  show  themselves  fit 
g0r  subordinate  office,  they  will  establish  an  indisputable  claim  to 
further  preferment,  and  a  great  step  forward  will  be  made  towards 
the  final  object,  always  to  be  kept  in  view,  of  entrusting  them  even- 
tually with  the  administration  of  their  own  country. 

GEORGE  CHESNEY. 
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ON  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL    CRITICISM. 

(Concluded.} 

dXoyw  iraBei  rr^v  a\oyov  (ruvacrKflf  cu<r6r]criv. 

THOSE  who  are  at  one  with  me  in  regarding  pleasure  as  the  present 
criterion  of  music's  value  may  now  be  willing  to  go  on  and  consider 
the  question,  whose  pleasure?  and  this  brings  me  to  the  most 
important  part  of  my  subject.  Both  surface  and  depth  have  to  be 
considered' in  our  measurement,  for  it  seems  as  impossible  to  deny 
the  epithet  good  to  the  music  which  gives  some  degree  of  durable  enjoy- 
ment to  large  numbers  of  human  beings  as  to  that  which  gives  a 
greater  degree  of  more  durable  enjoyment  to  a  smaller  number.  I 
hope  the  words  I  have  used  will  at  once  exclude  the  idea  of  the 
trifling  strains,  the  hack-work  of  bandmasters  and  dance-writers, 
which  are  so  common  in  theatres  and  places  of  public  entertainment, 
and  which  may  often  be  said  not  to  awaken  one  spark  of  interest  in 
any  single  listener :  that  music  is  popular  which  arrests  the  people's 
attention  and  compels  their  recognition,  not  that  whose  greatest  success 
is  momentarily  to  tickle  their  ears.  Now  it  may  seem  that  the  definition 
of  good  as  what  gives  some  degree  of  durable  pleasure  contains  nothing 
new  or  peculiar,  and  might  be  safely  applied  to  all  manner  of  other 
things  besides  music.  This  is  true,  but  the  novelty  and  peculiarity  lie 
in  the  legitimate  results  of  its  application  to  music.  In  the  estimation 
of  other  arts,  as  the  world  now  stands,  such  a  definition  applies  so 
obviously  only  to  the  few  that  we  scarcely  stop  to  think  about  it :  in 
music  our  census  will  extend  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land. 
Music  is  emphatically  the  people's  art.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
are  in  obvious  connection  with  much  that  has  been  already  said, 
and  some  still  await  discussion.  If  we  were  asked  a  priori  to 
imagine  the  characteristics  of  a '  people's  art,'  we  should  require  ( 1 )  that 
some  elementary  instinct  for  it  should  be  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
human  organism,  so  that  it  should  be  capable  of  profoundly  stirring 
the  most  diverse  natures ;  (2)  that  it  should  be  independent  of  logical 
processes  and  ranges  of  ideas  beyond  the  ken  of  the  vulgar  and 
uneducated ;  (3)  that  it  should  be  capable  of  extremely  definite  represen- 
tation in  memory  (because  the  majority  have  no  time  or  opportunity 
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for  perpetual  fresh  presentations) ;  and  (4)  that  it  should  admit  of 
wide,  rapid,  and  gratuitous  diffusion.  It  is  surely  matter  of  congratu- 
lation that  every  one  of  these  requirements  is  satisfied  completely  by 
melody.  The  third  and  fourth  are  of  course  intimately  connected ; 
for  the  power  of  a  melody  to  get  into  the  air  and  traverse  a  country 
and  a  continent  in  a  few  months  depends  on  its  being  definitely 
remembered.  To  the  ordinary  eye  many  lines  in  a  picture  or  build- 
ing might  be  just  different  without  affecting  the  individuality  of  the 
work :  whereas  the  ear  will  not  suffer  the  alteration  of  a  note  in  a 
beloved  melody,  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no  one  ever 
possessed  so  definite  an  idea  of  any  visible  object,  at  which  he  was 
not  absolutely  gazing,  as  hundreds  of  thousands  can  summon  up  at 
any  moment  of  their  lives  in  the  case  of  musical  productions.  The 
very  word  Volkslied  bears  witness  to  this  definite  knowledge,  and  to 
the  power  of  transmission  from  individual  to  individual  and  from 
generation  to  generation  which  it  implies. 

There  is  little  fear  that  through  a  recognition  of  its  ideal  (and  in 
great  measure  actual)  extent  the  musical  world  will  be  divided 
against  itself.  The  influence  of  an  educated  minority  must  always 
be  sufficiently  strong :  would  that  it  were  always  rightly  used  !  The 
fact  that  an  army  of  executants  stands  between  the  creative  artist 
and  his  public  subjects  music  in  one  way  to  a  special  disadvantage ; 
for  among  these,  in  addition  to  many  who  merely  crave  for  the 
excitement  of  novelties  and  the  satisfaction  of  conquering  difficulties, 
there  are  always  some,  possessed  of  cleverness  and  dexterity  but 
lacking  simplicity  and  reverence,  who  rank  talent  above  genius,  who 
eagerly  welcome  opportunities  of  personal  display,  and  who  lead 
away  audiences  capable  of  enjoying  beautiful  music  into  applauding 
mere  show.  We  may  hope,  however,  that  these  cases  will  become  rarer, 
and  that  the  love  of  the  art  has  its  roots  too  deep  to  be  permanently 
distorted  or  coerced.  The  people  get  few  chances,  but  their  instinct, 
healthy  even  where  lacking  refinement,  has  served  and  will  serve  as  a 
sound  basis  for  high  and  rapid  development.  Their  verdicts  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  of  their  comprehen- 
sion ;  but  the  comprehension  is  most  genuine,  and  their  positive 
judgments  have  been  again  and  again  confirmed  and  eventually 
taken  up  into  the  accepted  body  of  opinion.  Music  does  not  stand 
more  apart  in  its  cosmopolitan  character  than  in  the  excellence  of  its 
popular  results.  The  beauty  of  the  Volkslieds  of  the  European 
nations  has  been  and  still  is  universally  acknowledged  by  the  best 
musicians,  and  many  of  these  (as  opposed  to  most  early  efforts  of 
other  arts)  may  be  fairly  called  perfect.  Persons  who  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  cultivation  are  at  all  events  safe  from  false  and  super- 
ficial cultivation,  and  in  the  present  day  the  difference  between  music 
for  healthy  enjoyment  and  music  for  accomplishment  and  display  is 
pointed  by  the  difference  between  such  fine  melodies  as  the  Marseil- 
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laise,  the  March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech,  and  the  Blue  Danube, 
which  are  played  and  whistled  in  so  many  streets,  and  the  feebly 
pretty  tunes  and  feebly  ugly  variations  which  are  sung  and  played  in 
so  many  drawing-rooms. 

But,  it  will  be  objected,  there  are  also  bad  and  vulgar  tunes 
which  obtain  the  run  of  the  streets.  Doubtless  :  I  admit  of  course  a 
great  deal  of  low  taste  in  music  both  in  and  out  of  the  streets,  using 
the  word  low  in  complete  conformity  to  my  own  definition,  as  imply- 
ing a  feeble  and  transient  enjoyment  of  things  which  are  seen,  as  a  pure 
matter  of  experience,  cot  to  appeal  to  those  accustomed  to  a  greater 
and  more  permanent  enjoyment.  But  I  would  observe  that  the  people 
have  to  take  what  they  can  get,  and  that  the  repertory  of  tunes  open  to 
the  poorer  classes  in  England  is  extremely  limited  ;  if  they  catch  up 
clap-trap,  it  is  because  they  cannot  pick  and  choose,  and  are  at  the 
mercy  of  barrel-organs  :  would  that  they  got  more  chances,  and  that 
one  had  not  to  walk  through  miles  and  miles  of  London  park  on 
sunny  Sunday  afternoons  without  encountering  a  single  band  !  All 
musicians  must  know  the  sensation  of  being  haunted  even  by  tunes 
which  they  absolutely  dislike ;  and  though  I  do  not  pretend  that 
street-boys  dislike  the  bad  tunes  they  mechanically  whistle,  I  am 
quite  convinced,  from  my  own  experience  of  village-children  and 
from  the  accounts  of  friends  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  that  they 
would  sing  and  whistle  good  tunes  (and  do,  when  they  get  the  chance 
of  knowing  them)  infinitely  more  con  amore.  If  I  seem  to  attach 
supreme  importance  to  children,  it  is  because  the  organism  is  apt  to 
become  set  and  unreceptive  after  a  certain  age ;  but  Welsh  mines 
and  Yorkshire  factories  could  give  a  good  account  of  the  people's 
art,  whose  truest  home  is  '  in  among  the  throngs  of  men.' 

I  suppose  that  everybody  who  is  much  interested  in  a  subject, 
and  on  the  look-out  for  scraps  of  evidence  about  it,  is  occasionally 
startled  by  finding  that  these  go  for  the  most  part  quite  unobserved, 
and  that  what  he  thought  commonplaces  are  received  as  paradoxes. 
Now  at  this  very  moment  a  house-painter  is  humming  sotto  voce 
Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March  outside  my  door,  a  baker's  boy 
in  the  street  is  whistling  La  ci  darem,  and  a  German  band  a  little 
farther  on  has  just  been  playing  the  march  from  Scipio,  to  the 
obvious  edification  of  surrounding  nursery-maids ;  yet  I  believe  that 
at  all  events  the  first  two  facts  would  have  gone  unobserved  even  by 
many  of  those  who  know  the  tunes.  I  would  not  say  with  Schumann 
that  '  the  voices  of  the  Graces  cannot  be  heard  by  reason  of  the 
multitude  of  fugues  ; '  there  is  no  incompatibility  between  the  two 
things,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  ninety-and-nine  just  persons  sing- 
ing fugues  in  ninety-and-nine  parts  (if  they  can  get  them  written), 
provided  they  will  allow  me  to  believe  that  when  a  street-boy  is 
whistling  a  beautiful  melody  in  perfect  tune  and  time,  keeping  step 
and  swinging  his  basket  in  rhythm,  he  is  not  doing  so  in  sheer 
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vacuity  and  vulgarity,  but  with  bond  fide  artistic  enjoyment.  Nor 
has  the  fact  that  such  performances  are  often  displeasing  and  worry- 
ing to  others,  owing  to  the  great  imperfection  of  the  instrument,  any 
bearing  on  the  feeling  in  the  performer  which  underlies  this  very 
feeble  means  of  expression ;  it  is  music's  misfortune  to  be  overheard, 
but  it  is  certainly  the  good  fortune  of  the  human  race  that  they 
possess  by  nature  the  means,  however  imperfect,  of  reproducing 
musical  emotions  for  themselves.  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  greater 
happiness  than  to  have  made  a  really  first-rate  Volkslied,  when  I 
think  of  the  number  of  hearts  a  man  may  so  reach ;  and  the 
supremely  beautiful  '  second  subject '  in  the  first  movement  of 
Beethoven's  violin-concerto,  a  Volkslied  if  ever  there  was  one,  is  a 
greater  possession  for  mankind  than  all  the  elaborate  development  of 
that  supremely  beautiful  work.  I  have  found  people  occasionally 
agree  when  the  thing  is  put  in  this  way,  but  then  they  hear  perhaps 
that  very  tune  hummed  in  the  street  and  don't  notice  it. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  in  proportion  to  the  lack  of 
direct  moral  and  intellectual  stimulation  in  the  subject-matter  of  an 
art,  the  duty  of  not  allowing  enjoyment  of  it  to  sink  into  mere  per- 
sonal gratification  seems  to  need  enforcement.  Many  of  those  who 
have  easy  opportunities  for  enjoying  Art  are  apt  to  nurse  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  they  are  doing  something  worthy  and  admirable 
in  so  enjoying  it.  But  what  is  the  legitimate  recreation  of  busy 
people  may  be  the  self-indulgence  of  idle  ones.  The  fashionable  air 
which  is  thrown  over  many  art-gatherings  has  a  specially  dangerous 
tendency ;  and  the  art  where  this  is  most  prominent  happens  to  be 
the  very  one  where  philanthropy  has  the  amplest  field.  To  appreciate 
even  simple  work  in  the  arts  which  extract  relations  and  harmonies 
from  the  external  universe  of  facts  and  things,  requires  mental 
education  as  well  as  artistic  perception :  some  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  significance  of  the  subject-matter  must  underlie  apprecia- 
tion of  the  representation.  But  music  speaks  directly,  and  demands 
no  such  external  preparation  :  nor  is  anything  but  good  cheap  con- 
certs, with  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  works,  needed  for  the 
C  Minor  Symphony  to  become  to  the  many  what  the  Genius  of  the 
Vatican  is  to  the  few.  There  is  a  deliberateness  in  the  indulgence 
of  systematic  concert-going  which  seems  to  demand  as  a  counterpoise 
the  recognition  of  this  fact :  for  though  we  may  feast  in  company, 
there  are  many  who  starve  outside  and  who  could  be  easily  fed. 

I  am  anxious  not  to  overstate  my  ease.  What  one  may  perceive 
by  keeping  one's  ears  open  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  satisfactory 
and  complete  result,  but  only  as  a  certain  indication  of  what  might 
be.  Good  music  seems  to  make  its  way  like  water  wherever  channels 
are  open  for  it ;  and  if  I  have  seemed  chiefly  to  confine  myself  to 
simple  melodies,  it  is  only  because  circumstances,  not  necessity,  have 
hitherto  limited  the  people's  chances  to  these.  Wagner  is  perfectly 
VOL.  V.— No.  28.  4  A 
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right  in  fathering  the  greatest  works  of  Beethoven  on  the' dance- 
melody;  these  works  differ  enormously  among  themselves  in  the 
amount  of  the  distinctly  popular  element,  but  it  is  certainly  a  fair 
way  of  expressing  the  same  thing  to  say  that  a  person  who  appreciates 
Strauss's  waltzes  may  as  a  rule  be  led  by  very  easy  stages  to 
appreciate,  not  indeed  the  Posthumous  quartetts  or  the  first  and 
last  movements  of  the  Eroica,  but  the  overtures,  for  example,  of  the 
Nozze  and  Leonora,  and  (I  will  add)  of  Tannhduser,  and  large  portions 
of  most  of  the  great  symphonies.  Some  proof  of  this  may  be  seen  at 
the  autumn  promenade  concerts  at  Covent  Garden,  for  society  is  cer- 
tainly not  divided  musically  into  strata  distinguishable  by  an 
entrance-fee  of  a  shilling.  In  connection  with  Wagner's  remark  it 
is  interesting  to  notice  an  indication  of  the  superiority  of  the  people, 
at  least  as  regards  the  fundamental  instinct  of  rhythm,  in  the  truly 
marvellous  contrast  between  the  waltzing  seen  in  any  common 
dancing-garden,  or  on  the  deck  of  a  German  steamer,  and  that 
common  in  more  fashionable  quarters.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
couples  of  the  upper  classes  should  find  it  impossible  to  dance  up  to 
the  time  at  which  their  waltzes  are  frequently  played ;  but  why, 
instead  of  checking  the  music,  invent  the  fiction  of  '  dancing  half- 
time,'  unless  through  a  failure  to  perceive  that  to  spread  three  steps 
rhythmically  over  two  bars  of  waltz-measure  is  a  feat  only  com- 
parable to  the  squaring  of  the  circle  ? 

Melody  of  a  direct  kind,  however,  is  so  obviously  and  necessarily 
the  primary  popular  element  in  music,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  melodies  in  the  greatest  instrumental  works  are  often  to  the 
untrained  ear  so  interrupted  and  covered  as  only  occasionally  and 
transiently  to  arrest  the  attention,  that  though  I  would  always  have 
the  latter  represented,  and  so  train  more  and  more  ears,  I  cannot 
but  wish  measures  were  taken  in  England  to  introduce  some  of  the 
greatest  vocal  melodies  oftener  and  in  a  more  imposing  manner. 
Voices  capable  of  filling  vast  buildings  satisfactorily  are  very 
limited  both  in  number  and  power  of  work :  but  why  should  not 
many  glorious  tunes  be  arranged  for  orchestras,  which  waste  so 
much  time  and  strength  on  mere  displays  of  showy  sound  ?  By  such 
an  adaptation  the  tunes  may  gain  even  in  beauty  as  much  as  they 
lose,  and  may  gain  indefinitely  in  the  numbers  they  appeal  to.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  overpowering  effect  of  Schubert's  Ave  Maria, 
played  by  wind-instruments  and  accompanied  by  strings,  as  I  heard 
it  in  Dresden,  at  one  of  the  ordinary  nightly  Gewerbehaus  concerts. 
Do  the  conductors  of  English  popular  concerts  know  the  feeling  in  the 
air  when  a  multitude  is  stirred  ?  If  so,  I  should  have  thought  that, 
were  it  only  to  enjoy  the  sense  of  blissful  expansion  in  swaying  the 
beats  and  pulses  of  that  wonderful  life,  a  sense  as  of  controlling  the 
powers  of  an  invisible  world,  they  would  open  more  freely  the 
treasures  which  lie  ready  to  their  hand. 
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The  truth  and  healthiness  of  the  popular  judgment  in  point  of 
melody  is  the  more  in  accordance  with  my  theory  from  its  marked 
contrast  with  the  feeble  and  debased  assthetic  sense  in  other  direc- 
tions. I  noticed  lately  a  curious  instance  of  the  blindness  and 
vulgarity  which  an  ordinary  London  audience  may  show  when 
appealed  to  through  other  channels,  while  evincing  a  perfectly  true 
and  sound  judgment  in  music.  Not  long  ago  a  piece  called  The 
Sultan  of  Mocha,  was  played  in  London  with  great  applause,  the 
beauty  and  entrain  of  the  music  actually  swamping  and  carrying 
down  a  plot  which  in  point  of  incoherence  would  hardly  have 
disgraced  one  of  the  great  opera-houses.  The  gem  of  the  whole  was 
a  series  of  short  and  simple  ballets,  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  power 
of  motion  to  adorn  melody,  and  so  graceful  and  refined  in  conception 
and  detail  that  one  felt  at  once  how  hopeless  it  was  that  it  should 
'  take '  with  an  Alhambra-going  public.  The  charm  of  the  com- 
bination, appreciable  only  through  the  interplay  of  delicate  im- 
pressions received  through  two  senses,  was  in  fact  quite  lost,  and 
the  whole  scene  fell  utterly  flat,  coming  in  for  no  fraction  of  the 
applause  which  was  lavishly  bestowed  on  most  of  the  excellent 
melodies  and  execrable  jokes  throughout  the  piece.1  That  the  British 
public  are  no  quicker  at  perceiving  what  is  bad,  a  proof  was  afforded 
about  the  same  time  by  the  ballet  of  nuns  in  Robert  le  Diable  as 
performed  at  Drury  Lane.  The  accompanying  music  of  this  ballet 
is  indeed  so  utterly  weak  and  paltry 2  that  pains  on  the  ballet  itself 
must  perhaps  be  poorly  bestowed :  nevertheless  some  pains  were 
certainly  taken,  and  the  result  was  only  not  ludicrous  because  it  was 
so  exceedingly  painful.  From  the  first  moment  when  the  nuns 
appeared  with  the  enveloping  mackintoshes  which  represented  cere- 
ments forced  out  into  astonishing  shapes  by  the  skirts  underneath, 
till  the  final  disappearance  of  those  hideous  horizontal  skirts  with  all 
the  waddling  awkwardness  which  they  necessarily  entail  on  the 
human  form>  one  simply  felt  inclined  to  sink  into  the  earth ;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  sins  of  the  abbess  in  particular,  she  may 
fairly  be  thought  to  have  expiated  them  in  being  condemned  to  a 
brief  space  of  such  unmeaning  contortion  and  grimace.  Not  being 
able  to  sink  into  the  earth,  I  watched  the  audience ;  and  though  few 
applauded,  it  seemed  to  me  that  very  few  suffered.  While  on  this 

1  Since  the  above  was  printed  I  noticed  the  very  same  thing  at  the  first  perform- 
ance of  another  opera  of  Mr.  Cellier's,  when  almost  the  only  pieces  not  encored  by 
an  enthusiastic  audience  were  two  beautifully  refined  little  ballets. 

9  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  using  strong  expressions  on  mere  individual  bias  ;  and 
therefore  hope  to  be  believed  when  I  say  that  I  am  careful  here  to  speak  in  complete 
submission  to  my  own  definition,  and  in  accordance  with  my  experience  of  the 
effect  the  music  described  has  had  on  others.  My  experience  may  of  course  be  one- 
sided, and  if  I  ever  learn  that  any  considerable  number  of  people  have  received  at 
all  a  deep  and  permanent  impression,  from  e.g.  this  ballet-music,  or  even  that  two 
or  three  have  been  able  to  make  it  their  spiritual  food  for  any  length  of  time,  I  will 
at  once  admit  my  mistake. 

4  A2 
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point  I  may  remark  that  it  is  absurd  to  account  for  the  shortcomings 
of  the  ballet  in  England  by  a  theory  of  some  present  dearth  of  special 
genius  and  of  particular  stars.  Even  were  particular  stars  necessary, 
which  they  are  not,  they  cannot  shine  without  a  firmament.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  among  us,  who  never  even  had  a  national  dance, 
artistic  dancing  is  an  exotic  dependent  on  passing  gusts  of  fashion, 
and  that  the  English  as  a  people  have  ears  but  not  eyes. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  popular  element  in  music 
without  pointing  out  how  serious  is  the  divergence  threatened  in 
much  of  recent  excitement  about  Wagner's  compositions.  Wag- 
ner is  entirely  free  from  musical  Pharisaism,  and  fully  admits  that 
up  to  this  point  the  art  has  sprung  from  the  broad  foundation  of  the 
popular  feeling,  more  especially  in  respect  of  its  fundamental  main- 
stay of  rhythm.  If  it  ignores  its  basis,  a  tremendous  crisis  awaits  it. 
It  attained  to  Beethoven's  symphonies  in  paths  where  the  people 
could  follow,  because  it  was  true  to  the  instinct  which  is  in  their 
very  blood  :  through  this  it  has  been  loved,  dwelt  on,  and  remembered. 
That  Wagner  should  conceive  limitations  in  these  symphonies,  owing 
to  their  rhythmical  form,  may  pass  as  a  curious  aberration  of  musical 
sense  or  as  a  new  revelation ;  but  that  he  should  glory  in  writing 
music  which  the  hearer  cannot  at  all  recall  in  imagination  shows  a 
curious  perversity  of  view  as  to  the  ideal  place  of  music  in  the  world. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  the  present  vagaries  show  the  feverish 
craving  for  novelties  which  is  a  sure  sign  of  disease.  I  hear  that 
there  were  members  of  the  Wagner  Society  in  London  who  expressed 
a  strong  longing  for  quarter-tones  :  now,  as  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  these  persons  want  all  existing  music  to  be  suppressed,  and  as 
the  relations  of  notes  in  modern  European  music,  depending  on 
a  system  of  tones  and  semitones,  are  even  more  definitely  fixed 
than  the  proportions  of  the  human  form,  the  desire  shows  as  much 
aesthetic  imagination  and  perception  as  if  a  devotee  of  sculpture,  in 
the  interests  of  his  art,  were  to  pray  for  a  time  when  the  arms  and 
noses  of  half  the  human  race  (say  the  female  sex)  should  be  of  half 
the  usual  length.  The  fact  that  scale-systems  are  to  a  certain 
extent  arbitrary,  and  admit  of  many  varieties,  is  quite  irrelevant : 
for  it  is  of  course  only  in  relation  to  races  and  generations,  not  to  in- 
dividuals, that  this  is  true.  If  any  tribe  had  been  used  to  nothing 
but  arms  and  noses  of  half  the  present  length,  their  sense  of  the 
beauty  and  expressiveness  of  the  combinations  into  which  these  elements 
enter  would  have  been  formed  naturally  on  the  given  materials ;  but 
that  noses  and  semi-noses  should  go  together  in  any  individual's  ideas 
of  facial  expressiveness  is  simply  impossible,  inasmuch  as  all  sense  of 
formal  beauty  must  depend  on  a  norm  ;  and  the  case  of  the  elements 
of  melodic  expressiveness  is  precisely  similar. 

Having  now  traced  the   peculiarities  of  music   in  its  broadest 
aspects  and  relations,  we  may  pass  on  to  a  more  special  consideration 
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of  judgments  and  criticisms  on  the  subject.  Criticism  is  a  very  large 
word,  and  does  duty  equally  for  the  most  profound  and  illuminating 
instruction  and  for  the  most  transient  record  of  hasty  opinions.  The 
function  of  the  critic  in  its  highest  aspect  is  that  of  an  interpreter. 
By  his  greater  sympathy  with  his  subject  and  knowledge  of  its  special 
scope  and  function  in  relation  to  the  whole  imaginative  activity,  he 
may  really  fulfil  the  enviable  part  of  making  others  see  and  appreciate 
marvels  otherwise  quite  beyond  their  ken ;  and  it  is  hard  to  overestimate 
the  influence  of  this  kind  which  one  man  may  have  where  the  subject 
is  adapted  to  such  treatment.  Those  who  depreciate  the  seeing  with 
the  eyes  of  others,  which  is  to  many  in  the  first  instance  the  only  way 
of  seeing  worthily  at  all,  simply  ignore  what  to  those  who  experience  it 
is  a  definite  and  indisputable  possession.  Unfortunately,  in  subjects 
where  intuition  seems  predominant,  as  especially  in  art,  it  often 
happens  that  the  very  person  most  fitted  to  act  as  a  guide  distrusts 
the  value  of  guidance.  Having  by  nature  the  instinct  and  power  of 
direct  vision,  and  having  all  his  life  found  this  element  predominating 
in  all  his  judgments,  he  can  with  difficulty  believe  in  sight  at  second 
hand,  unless  perchance  he  has  himself  experienced  a  similar  benefit 
in  being  told  what  to  look  at  and  what  to  look  for  in  some  other 
region  of  art  where  he  is  less  of  a  master. 

In  one  of  the  arts,  however,  those  who  have  so  far  agreed 
with  me  will  agree  that  criticism  of  the  truly  enlightening  kind 
never  did  and  never  can  exist.  The  true  interpreter  of  music  must 
always  be  the  performer,  not  the  critic ;  and  the  latter,  from  a 
feeling  that  he  must  explain  something,  is  in  constant  danger  of 
mistaking  his  vocation.  Many  seem  to  find  this  a  difficult  notion  to- 
catch  ;  the  soothing  and  stimulating  effects  of  music  regarded  merely 
as  beautiful  sound  are  so  marked  and  universal,  and  pass  often 
by  such  imperceptible  degrees  into  the  perception  of  objective 
musical  ideas,  that  persons  of  general  culture,  the  limits  of  whose 
musical  instinct  or  proficiency  chance  to  confine  their  experience 
rather  to  the  former  end  of  the  series,  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the 
keener  and  more  comprehending  musical  pleasure  must  be  just  a 
more  intense  and  sustained  one  of  the  same  kind  as  their  own,, 
and  that  where  they  imagine  occasional  streams  and  groves  or  catch 
intermittently  the  thread  of  musical  assertion  and  response,  Beet- 
hoven would  trace  landscapes  and  watch  dramas.  Moreover  a  culti- 
vated person  may  be  not  unnaturally  loth  to  admit  the  existence  of 
quite  unknown  regions;  and  finding  perhaps  that,  in  the  absence  of 
any  strong  or  subtle  sense  of  form  and  colour,  his  general  knowledge,, 
intelligence,  and  sympathy  have  carried  him  with  admiring  interest 
through  scores  of  picture-galleries,  he  may  feel  that  it  must  be  very 
much  against  music  if  here  his  general  powers  will  not  come  in.  The 
subjective  effects  of  beautiful  sound  are  excellently  described  by  De 
Quincey,  but  he  makes  the  common  mistake  of  intellectual  writers 
in  taking  these  effects  (whose  power  and  value  I  fully  recognise)  for 
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the  true  message  of  music.  The  greater  indeed  the  hearer's  power  of 
reflection  and  imagination,  the  more  likely  (in  the  absence  of  definite 
musical  instinct)  that  he  will  make  music  the  background  to  his  own 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  or  take  the  critic's  ideas  on  trust.  Never- 
theless true  art  is  objective ;  and  the  definiteness  in  form  which  first- 
rate  music  presents  to  the  hearing  ear  carries  with  it  a  sense  of 
mystery  and  infinity  which  no  vagueness  can  emulate,  and  which  will 
gain  nothing  from  a  score  of  possible  (and  very  often  entirely 
different)  subjective  interpretations. 

"We  can  easily  see  how  the  elimination  of  the  interpreter's  duties 
narrows  the  musical  critic's  sphere.  Poets  and  painters  deal  with  a 
world  of  facts  and  ideas  independently  appreciable,  which  serve  them 
as  material,  and  the  art  of  many  of  the  greatest  of  them  has  been 
steeped  in  religion;  hence  a  critic  who  enters  into  the  ideas,  if 
possessed  also  of  artistic  instinct,  can  here  explain  effectively  their 
objects  and  the  reason  and  measure  of  their  success ;  and  we  can 
many  of  us  fully  sympathise  with  Dorothea's  sudden  awakening  to  the 
significance  of  saints  with  architectural  models  in  their  hands  and 
hatchets  in  their  heads.  In  pictures  containing  no  religious  or  deep 
moral  motive  the  critic  always  commands  material  in  the  shape  of 
appeals  to  the  truth  of  nature  and  the  expressiveness  of  the  human 
form.  So  with  sculpture,  which  again  is  linked  to  all  the  vivid 
human  interest  of  Greek  life.  All  such  topics  disappear  when  we 
leave  the  arts  of  representation ;  and  it  is  owing  to  her  nature,  and 
not  through  having  appeared  on  the  earth  in  her  full  stature  and 
beauty  at  a  time  of  teeming  industrial  life  and  of  conflicting  and 
vanishing  creeds,  that  music,  while  exercising  a  most  powerful  cos- 
mopolitan influence,  reigns  independently  of  any  great  phases  -or 
currents  of  human  existence  and  thought.  No  such  book  as  Modern 
Painters  could  possibly  be  written  in  connection  with  this  art ;  for 
all  criticism  which  depends  on  a  consideration  of  external  facts  and 
relations  is  excluded  in  a  region  where  there  are  no  such  facts  and 
relations  to  consider. 

A  second  danger  which  the  musical  critic  incurs  is  that  of  setting 
up  a  subjective  criterion  of  good  and  bad,  and  of  falling  back,  when 
pressed  for  reasons,  on  tautological  expressions.  He  will  say  that  the 
good  music  (i.e.  what  pleases  him)  expresses  great  ideas,  and  the  bad 
trivial  ones ;  that  the  good  is  characterised  by  deep  thought  and  the 
bad  by  absence  of  thought,  and  so  on ;  but  if  the  ideas  and  thoughts 
are  musical  ones,  this,  though  very  likely  true,  is  obviously  only  a 
restatement  of  his  opinion.  Mr.  Euskin  finds  no  difficulty  in  showing 
the  vulgarity  and  brutality  of  the  introduction  of  ruffians  stripping 
to  bathe  in  a  picture  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ ;  any  one  who  differed 
from  him  would  have  to  try  to  show  by  facts  that  such  accessories 
are  common  or  appropriate  on  solemn  occasions.  But  in  music, 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  a  similar  criticism,  that  is 
where  the  alliance  with  something  external,  such  as  words,  seems  to 
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give  a  kind  of  fulcrum  for  argument,  no  such  demonstration  can  be 
given,  simply  because  no  appeal  from  the  individual  consciousness  to 
facts  is  possible.  I  may  feel  with  no  less  force  the  vulgarity  of  the 
Cujus  Animam  in  Eossini's  Stabat  Mater,  but  I  can  give  no 
criticism  of  it  worthy  of  the  name.  Again,  I  may  be  shocked  by  the 
musical  irreverence  of  the  way  in  which  Meyerbeer  winds  up  the 
overture  to  the  Huguenots  with  the  theme  of  Luther's  glorious  chorale, 
and  here  I  may  plausibly  adduce  a  primd  facie  unfitness  in  the  con- 
version of  a  familiar  psalm-tune  into  a  jig ;  but  had  Meyerbeer  made 
the  tune  himself  and  then  treated  it  in  the  same  way  I  should  have  dis- 
liked his  treatment  equally,  and  have  had  nothing  to  appeal  to.  In  most 
criticism  I  suppose  that  there  is  usually  some  kind  of  latent  reference 
to  the  '  consensus  of  the  musical  world ; '  but  even  this  is  dangerous, 
partly  because  in  many  cases  all  that  can  fairly  be  meant  is  the 
musical  world  of  a  special  country  or  period,  partly  because  this  world 
is  not  coincident  with  the  world  of  connoisseurs,  and  partly  because 
•even  among  them  the  consensus  is  often  imaginary.  Not  that  I  would 
advocate,  and  least  of  all  in  conversation,  a  pedantic  reserve.  The  ex- 
perience of  one  person  may  be  of  great  service  to  another,  partly  in 
showing  points  to  notice,  partly  by  sheer  infection.  We  cannot  be 
always  taking  a  census  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
or  keeping  in  mind  an  arriere-pensee  about  such  a  criterion.  But 
arguments  on  art  have  special  risks.  Where  differences  exist,  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  the  intuition  of  others  an  article  of  as  vivid  faith 
as  our  own  ;  and  though  sympathy  in  perception  of  beauty  is  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  of  pleasures,  which  it  is  a  pain  to  miss,  yet  where 
agreement  turns  out  to  be  hopeless,  so  impregnable  seems  the  stand- 
point of  one's  individual  sensations  that  there  may  be  a  dismal  and 
crossgrained  satisfaction  in  the  mere  attitude  of  resistance,  of  which  I 
perhaps  tasted  a  grain  in  writing  just  now  the  sentence  about  the 
Cujus  Animam.  And  in  more  deliberate  criticism,  while  any  careful 
record  of  experience  is  valuable,  good  sense  and  good  temper  may 
easily  fail  on  ground  where  the  want  of  tangible  relationship  to  other 
things  prevents  the  possibility  of  obtaining  'new  points  of  view  and 
new  lights,  and  so  new  means  of  estimation  and  comparison,  and 
where  consequently  to  explain  and  convince  is  hopeless.  On  such 
ground  it  is  little  wonder  if  the  odium  musicum  sometimes  approxi- 
mates in  character  to  the  odium  theologicum. 

The  same  isolation  which  prevents  an  explanation,  and  so  a 
criticism  (in  the  highest  sense),  of  melodies  or  musical  works  as  a 
whole,  affects  also  their  details.  A  word  or  phrase  in  a  poem,  a  figure 
or  part  of  a  figure  in  a  picture,  may  be  picked  out  and  dwelt  on  in 
relation  to  the  whole  work,  and  may  be  made  a  nucleus  for  all  manner 
of  interesting  considerations.  In  music,  though  the  relation  of  a 
chord  or  phrase  to  its  surroundings  may  be  technically  criticised,  no 
words  can  penetrate  or  explain  its  effect.  In  details,  as  in  leading 
conceptions,  force  or  appropriateness  or  namby-parnbiness,  or  whatever 
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it  may  be,  can  le  (to  a  great  extent)  proved  in  the  arts  of  repre- 
sentation, only  felt  in  music. 

The  foregoing  considerations  seem  to  show  that  works  of  me- 
diocre character  have  less  raison  d'etre  in  music  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  art.  The  utterance  being  direct,  if  it  fails  and 
turns  out  to  be  of  no  significance,  we  have  no  intermediate  world 
of  ideas  and  associations  in  which  we  can  take  refuge.""  Elsewhere 
a  layman  may  be  strongly  interested  by  a  work  which  cannot 
delight  him ;  in  music  the  only  interest  possible  as  distinct  from 
pleasure  is  of  the  purely  technical  kind  confined  to  connoisseurs.  I 
speak  of  course  for  those  only  who  admit  (as  surely  all  who  consider 
must  admit)  music's  complete  externality  to  the  sphere  of  logic ;  not 
for  those  who,  like  C.  H.  Bitter,  perceive  in  the  great  B  Minor  Mass 
*  a  musical  commentary  in  Bach's  own  didactic  argumentative  manner 
on  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity.'  Such  critics  certainly 
have  a  limitless  range  for  their  interest ;  and  it  is  a  pity  this  writer 
could  not  foresee  how  much  the  doctrine  of  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  would  gain  in  intelligibility  to  quite  a  number  of  London 
amateurs  during  the  spring  of  1876,  through  the  medium  of  Bach's 
learned  and  lucid  exposition.  The  scarcely  less  bold  assertion  by  Mr. 
Haweis  of  the  principle  that  it  is  allowable  for  music  to  be  dull,  and 
to  *  express  uninteresting  successions  of  emotion,'  is  an  instance  of 
the  conclusions  to  which  an  able  critic  is  reduced  by  that  disastrous 
and  unmeaning  premiss  that  *  music  covers  the  whole  of  life,'  and 
that  '  every  moment  of  our  lives,'  and  therefore  the  dull  ones,  *  is  a 
fit  subject  for  music.'  Nor  can  I  think  that  he  strengthens  his  posi- 
tion by  connecting  it  with  what  is  to  me,  and  not  to  me  alone,  the 
dearest  name  in  the  whole  calendar  of  art. 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that,  in  the  very  art  where  mediocrity 
is  always  uninteresting,  one  work  is,  as  far  as  public  presentation 
goes,  exclusive  of  another,  inasmuch  as  the  two  cannot  be  presented 
simultaneously ;  and  as  there  will  always  be  a  number  of  works 
written  with  enough  earnestness  and  technical  skill  to  seem  to  warrant 
production,  as  moreover  composers  would  hardly  write  if  their  works 
were  not  to  be  performed,  and  we  could  not  get  our  occasional  genius 
except  as  the  crown  and  crisis  of  considerable  artistic  activity  before 
and  around  him,  we  must  just  be  content  to  be  a  good  deal  bored. 
In  these  more  barren  tracts  one  is  apt  to  turn  restive  and  ill-humoured. 
In  listening  to  works  which,  while  musician-like  and  clever,  nay  even 
perhaps  while  tuneful  and  well  thought-out,  nevertheless  are  in  no 
sense  revelations,  which  we  know  we  shall  never  either  recall  or  in 
any  way  live  on,  music's  utter  separation  from  the  ordinary  regions- 
of  mental  activity  and  its  independence  of  moral  and  social  relations 
seem  to  spread  a  blight  over  our  views  of  the  value  and  dignity  of  the- 
art ;  a  blight  which  is  as  rapidly  dispersed  when  the  right  moment 
arrives  and  once  more  a  message  is  received  from  the  mysterious- 
infinite  region  which  is  music's  own.  In  this  connection  one  point 
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is  so  obvious  that  it  can  hardly  seem  invidious  to  point  it  out, 
namely  that  music  may  be  interesting  to  the  performers  without 
being  so  to  the  auditors ;  and  though  a  large  number  of  those  who 
naturally  lead  public  opinion  on  the  subject  are  alternately  the  one 
and  the  other,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  bored  as  well  as  boring,  it 
may  be  not  amiss  that  they  should  occasionally  brace  and  perhaps 
correct  their  taste  and  judgment  by  an  elimination  (performed  partly 
by  self-analysis  and  partly  by  watching  other  people's  experience)  of 
the  element  of  merely  technical  interest. 

So  much  for  the  general  position  of  the  critic  towards  music.  I 
propose  now  to  discuss  briefly  a  few  points  in  connection  with  criticism 
which  appears  to  me  mistaken  or  misleading.  1.  Newspaper  critics 
of  so-called  light  music  almost  always,  as  I  think,  miss  the  important 
points  in  a  way  which  makes  their  praise  and  blame  equally  indis- 
criminating  and  worthless.  This  sometimes  seems  to  imply  a  failure 
to  recognise  the  value  of  melodic  pleasure,  and  perhaps  a  certain 
individual  lack  of  melodic  instinct ;  but  it  is  chiefly  to  be  regretted 
in  that  it  apparently  assumes  as  an  axiom  the  inability  of  the  people 
to  appreciate  good  music.  It  would  perhaps  be  useless  for  newspapers 
to  be  always  criticising  the  ordinary  run  of  plays  and  entertainments 
by  a  standard  of  very  high  aesthetic  excellence,  and  here  they  may 
reasonably  consider  it  as  much  as  can  be  fairly  demanded  if  an  audi- 
ence gets  a  tolerable  amount  of  interest  and  amusement  of  a  not 
unhealthy  kind ;  but  I  hope  I  have  not  totally  failed  in  showing  that 
with  music  it  is  otherwise,  and  that  good  melody  is  a  treasure  of 
which  the  people  have  the  key.  Why  then  should  a  critic  say  less 
than  the  plain  truth  ?  The  compositions  of  Offenbach  will  afford  an 
example.  One  knows  the  general  tone  in  which  they  are  criticised, 
and  all  the  stock  phrases  which  as  a  rule  reach  their  utmost  limit  of 
severity  in  the  expression  'pretty  jingle.'  This  may  be  damning 
with  faint  praise  ;  but  why  should  music  be  praised  at  all  which  fails 
to  satisfy  any  conceivable  car  on  of  goodness  ?  According  to  our 
previous  argument,  the  word  Sad  may  be  fairly  used  (absolutely  or 
relatively)  of  music — (1)  which  gives  no  pleasure,  (2)  which  gives 
extremely  slight  and  transitory  pleasure,  (3)  which  gives  pleasure 
superior  in  these  respects,  but  shown  by  experience  to  be  incompatible 
with  more  deep  and  lasting  pleasure  given  by  other  music.  I  am 
keeping  strictly  to  experience  when  I  say  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  Offenbach's  music  comes  under  the  second  head.  He  has  written 
many  works  containing  not  one  single  melody  which  gets  hold  of  the 
popular  ear  :  that  people  go  to  hear  these  works  is  owing  to  the  great 
reputation  which  he  has  made  by  other  melodies  which  have  got  hold 
of  the  popular  ear,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  mise-en-scene  and  the 
miserable  jokes  and  horse- play  of  the  ordinary  opera-bouffe  are  in 
accordance  with  the  popular  taste ;  but  any  musician  may  say  with  cer- 
tainty of  tunes  of  such  very  simple  form  that,  if  he  cannot  recall  them 
himself,  and  does  not  hear  snatches  of  them  either  among  the  audi- 
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ence  issuing  from  the  theatre  or  afterwards,  they  have  made  no  strong 
or  permanent  impression,  and  as  mere  rhythmical  jingle  they  do  not 
deserve  even  so  mild  an  adjective  as  pretty.  With  regard  to  the 
less  numerous  class  of  Offenbach's  melodies  which  have  spread  and 
lived  among  the  people,  it  must  be  experience  again  which  settles 
whether  or  not  they  belong  to  the  third  of  the  above  classes.  There 
are  persons  who  seem  to  have  the  power  of  getting  pleasure  from  an 
enormously  wide  range  of  melody  ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  would 
be  in  no  way  true  to  say  (as  some  will  say)  that  the  width  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  depth.  Moreover,  there  are  degrees  between 
strong  love  and  indifference,  and  acquaintance  with  a  higher  style  of 
music  may  reduce  without  annulling  earlier  partialities.  From  my 
own  experience  and  such  other  as  I  have  had  access  to,  I  should  say 
that  a  small  minority  of  Offenbach's  melodies  possess  an  enduring 
charm  of  fine  (occasionally  even  very  fine)  quality ;  but  these,  though 
among  the  number  which  the  people  find  out  and  the  critics  might 
find  out  by  watching  the  people,  are  usually  swept  along  with  all  the 
rest  into  the  category  of  '  pretty  jingle.' 

It  may  probably  strike  the  unmusical  reader  as  very  singular 
that  diamonds  should  grow  in  the  gutter,  and  that  such  an  infinite 
distance  should  separate  the  best  and  worst  work  of  a  particular  com- 
poser. But  this  fact  naturally  connects  itself  with  the  fundamental 
peculiarity  so  often  mentioned.  We  have  seen  with  regard  to  the 
auditor  how,  melody's  utterance  being  direct,  it  is  a  matter  of  hit  or 
miss,  and  how,  if  it  misses,  there  is  no  intermediate  range  of  ideas 
to  act  as  a  buffer  to  his  dislike  and  contempt,  because  he  does  not  see 
any  lofty  conception  at  which,  in  spite  of  partial  failure,  the  artist 
was  obviously  aiming :  so  that  while  in  the  case  of  a  picture  we  may 
see  that  a  figure  is  out  of  drawing,  but  may  still  be  able  to  eliminate 
this  element  of  annoyance  and  take  pleasure  in  the  general  spirit,  in 
the  case  of  a  melody  we  simply  have  an  unanalysable  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort caused  by  looking  for  emotional  beauty  and  finding  none. 
So  in  production,  a  painter  or  poet  will  hardly  do  any  first-rate  work 
unless  he  possesses  in  his  neutral  regions  elevated  habits  and  ideas, 
and  these  will  so  far  act  as  artistic  ballast  that  while  at  all  the  same 
man  he  will  hardly  produce  any  quite  unworthy  work.  This  outer 
region  of  mental  habit  in  relation  to  the  penetrating  art-instinct  might 
be  compared  to  the  earth's  atmosphere  of  air  and  vapour,  suffused 
with  warmth  and  colour  by  rays  which  they  in  turn  tend  to  preserve 
from  dispersion :  whereas  a  melody  of  surpassing  charm  may  dart 
into  the  mind  without  affecting  or  being  affected  by  any  such  condi- 
tions, or  entailing  any  sort  of  assimilation. 

2.  My  next  point  is  the  influence  of  fashion  in  England  on  music, 
and  so  on  musical  criticism ;  for  though  confined  chiefly  to  London,  it 
tends  to  stereotype  a  certain  set  of  performances  and  to  conceal  music's 
true  position  in  the  nation.  The  press  has  an  air  of  following  the 
prevalent  taste ;  but  it  acts  mischievously  when  on  extraneous  grounds 
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it  assumes  in  the  public  an  interest  which  has  little  true  vitality.  It 
needed  no  special  insight  of  Wagner's  to  detect  the  weaknesses  and 
absurdities  of  the  general  run  of  Italian  operas,  nor  can  he  feel  it 
a  compliment  that  his  own  operas  have  become  to  a  certain  extent 
fashionable  among  those  who  still  find  their  favourite  digestive  in  the 
tunes  he  most  despises  and  in  the  acrobatic  feats  of  high  soprano 
voices.  It  is  curious  how  the  whole  level  of  things  seems  to  alter  as 
soon  as  one  enters  Covent  Garden.  The  enormous  size  of  the  theatre, 
to  begin  with,  casts  a  blight  over  everything  that  is  not  spectacle, 
and  the  extraordinary  dreariness  of  seeing  a  few  beings  straying  about 
in  the  distance  on  that  Sahara  of  a  stage,  or  seated  on  an  oasis  of  a 
sofa,  and  talking  about  the  dullest  intrigues  in  recitativo  secco,  per- 
haps accounts  for  its  appearing  high  humour  when  Figaro  hops  on 
one  leg,  or  makes  a  dab  of  soap  over  the  face  of  the  man  he  is  shaving. 
It  is  small  wonder  if  artists  fail  in  making  emotional  or  amusing  what 
is  so  essentially  dull  and  puerile  ;  the  wonder  lies  in  an  audience 
which  can  be  satisfied  by  cake  with  so  very  few  plums  in  it,  and 
which,  so  far  from  crying  out  (as  Wagner  says)  for  perpetual  melody, 
will  sit  through  a  whole  scene  of  this  kind  for  the  sake  of  a  single 
one.  No  audience  untrammelled  by  fashion  and  precedent,  in  a 
performance  of  its  own  choosing,  would  stand  even  for  five  minutes 
being  bored  in  a  foreign  language ;  and  as  to  my  certain  knowledge 
there  are  many  whose  occasional  visits  to  the  opera  result  in  a  feeling 
of  bewilderment  as  to  whether  they  or  the  rest  of  the  world  are  mad, 
I  think  it  is  important  that  the  fact  of  there  being  audiences  who  do 
stand  it  should  not  be  misunderstood.  The  misfortune  is,  not  that 
people's  ears  should  be  bored  (as  any  one  who  watches  carefully  may 
see  that  they  are  bored)  by  such  an  opera  as  Aida,  but  that  their 
newspapers  should  make  them  believe  what  bores  them  to  be  fine  stuff, 
worthy  of  its  mise-en-scene  ;  so  that  either  they  persuade  themselves 
they  are  enjoying  the  music,  when  all  that  really  impresses  them  is 
the  voices  and  the  spectacle,  or  else,  still  more  disastrously,  they  get  to 
dissociate  the  idea  of  fine  music  from  that  of  tunes  to  be  loved.  It  would 
of  course  be  absurd  to  deny  that  there  is  a  nucleus  of  art  to  make  an 
object  for  a  fashionable  gathering.  The  repertory  contains  some  operas 
of  dramatic  interest,  a  few  of  high  musical  beauty  ;  even  where  neither 
element  is  independently  interesting,  the  combination  may  pro- 
duce here  and  there  exciting  scenes,  and  afford  occasional  points  to 
gifted  artists  :  but  I  am  concerned  with  the  musical  pleasure,  and  at 
the  staple  of  Italian  operas  and  fashionable  concerts  this  is  almost 
entirely  sensuous  and  bound  up  with  the  voice.  It  is  professedly  the 
singers,  not  the  music,  who  are  the  object  of  attraction,  and  different 
parts  and  songs  are  the  permanent  trapezes  on  which  they  are  to 
exhibit  their  skill.  The  rage  for  foreign  artists,  and  the  humiliating 
fact  that  English  ones  find  it  expedient  to  adopt  Italian  names,  are 
indications  of  the  same  tendency.  The  consequence  is  that,  if  the 
whole  musical  pleasure  could  be  summed  up,  the  •  result  for  most 
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nights  would  be  a  painful  one  for  the  most  expensive  entertainments 
of  the  largest  city  in  Europe,  for  even  on  the  next  day  the  pleasure 
given  by  recollection  and  reproduction  in  imagination  would  con- 
tinually be  just  nil.  However  agreeable  to  dilettanti  after  dinner, 
the  pleasure  of  being  tickled  ceases  absolutely  with  the  tickling; 
and  even  putting  the  roulade  business  aside,  when  music  depends  for 
its  whole  effect  on  the  moment  of  performance  and  on  being  sung  by 
beautiful  voices,  simple  addition  shows  how  small  is  its  total  aesthetic 
value.  Luckily,  though  fine  voices  are  rare  and  expensive  and 
belong  to  the  moneyed  classes,  fine  tunes  are  common  and  cheap, 
and  belong,  or  may  belong,  to  the  people.  If  any  doubt,  I  would 
ask  them  to  sit  in  the  empty  stalls  and  watch  the  pit  and  gallery  at 
the  next  performance  of  the  Beggars'  Opera. 

3.  Analogies  between  the  arts  must  always  be  drawn  with  great 
caution,  and  some  of  the  terms  which  are  applied  to  several  different 
arts  may  be  a  fruitful  source  of  confusion.  The  word  tone,  for 
instance,  is  so  applied ;  it  can  hardly  be  misunderstood  when  used- 
about  painting,  but  in  music  it  is  used  either  of  the  quality  of  sound, 
the  element  of  musical  colour  (as  when  we  speak  of  the  tone  of  a 
first-rate  violin  or  violinist),  or  of  the  sound  itself,  the  element  of 
musical  form,  without  emphasis  on  quality  (as  when  we  speak  of  the 
tone-art),  or  more  definitely  still  of  a  certain  accurately  measured 
degree  in  the  scale  of  such  sounds  (as  when  we  speak  of  tones  and 
semitones).  The  consequence  is  that  such  a  phrase  as  gradations  of 
tone  may  lead  to  most  important  misconceptions.  I  have  heard  a 
critic  of  high  authority  maintain  that  painting  has  a  superiority  over 
music,  because  its  gradations  of  tone  are  infinite,  whereas  those  of 
music  are  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  degrees  are  at  fixed  distances. 
The  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  one  art  over  another  becomes 
worse  than  useless  when  involved  with  what  is  nothing  less  than  a 
total  confusion  between  colour  and  form.  The  gradations  of  tone 
which  are  infinite  in  painting  are  of  course  gradations  of  light  and 
colour,  and  the  correct  analogue  to  them  in  music  is  quality  of 
sound — tone,  in  the  sense  that  a  violin  has  a  penetrating  tone,  or  an 
oboe  a  nasal  tone — the  effects  of  which  are  called,  even  in  ordinary 
parlance,  musical  colouring.3  The  gradations  of  tone  in  music  which 

3  It  may  be  remarked  that  no  physical  analogy  between  the  coloured  spectrum 
and  the  range  in  xritcli  of  musical  sounds  has  any  bearing  on  our  perception  of 
artistic  phenomena.  Differences  and  relations  in  the  pitch  of  notes  are  clearly  an 
element  of  musical  form,  and  have  no  connection  with  colour  or  quality  of  sound  -f 
whereas  differences  and  relations  in  the  elements  of  the  spectrum  are  matters  of 
colour  pure  and  simple,  and  have  no  connection  with  form ;  visual  form  being  per- 
ceived by  a  process  which  is  quite  independent  of  the  colour-sense  and  has  no 
parallel  in  the  ear,  namely  by  the  mechanical  shifting  of  the  eye  in  rapidly  carrying- 
it  along  the  lines  of  objects. 

Musical  harmony  is  a  totally  unique  element,  and  presents  a  common  difference 
from  both  pictorial  and  instrumental  colour.  In  colouring  subjects  and  forms  with 
the  two  latter,  enormous  variety  of  treatment  is  possible  :  while  the  ways  of  har- 
monising a  melody  are  limited,  and  one  or  two  are  almost  sure  to  be  decidedly 
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consist  in  fixed  degrees  are  the  notes  of  the  chromatic  scale,  the 
formal  elements  of  melody  just  as  much  as  faces  and  limbs  are  the 
formal  elements  of  figure-painting,  and  straight  lines  and  curves  of 
architecture.  And  this  mistake  led  naturally  to  a  still  more  fatal 
one.  Musical  colouring  having  been  confused  with,  and  put  in  the 
place  of,  musical  form  or  subject,  this  latter  had  to  be  accommodated 
with  some  habitat ;  and  this  was  found  by  identifying  it  with  the 
verbal  statements  or  sentiments  with  which  the  music  might  happen 
to  be  connected — a  confusion  due  perhaps  in  its  turn  to  an  ambiguity 
in  the  word  subject,  and  equivalent  to  identifying  a  Gothic  cathedral 
with  the  Apostles'  Creed.  As  a  legitimate  consequence  any  music 
which  is  not  set  to  words  was  supposed  to  have  no  subject  (all  it  had 
being  colour),  and  the  enjoyment  of  it  to  be  as  purely  sensuous  as 
the  enjoyment  of  mere  colour  without  form  in  the  fold  of  a  piece  of 
drapery.  It  is  this  same  identification  of  melodic  subject  with  mere 
sonorous  and  sensuous  beauty  which  we  have  seen  implied  in 
Wagner's  view,  that  music,  to  be  complete,  must  express  some 
preconceived  poetical  idea.  Fortunately,  however,  it  is  a  law  of  our 
being  that  in  the  apprehension  of  form  we  find  a  sense  of  active 
grasp  and  self-realisation  entirely  distinct  from  sensuous  enjoyment : 
hence  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  and  solid  nucleus  for  the  asso- 
ciations which  have  gone  to  make  up  so  much  of  our  deepest  feelings 
in  art,  and  hence  the  power  of  vivid  and  fruitful  reproduction  in 
memory.  The  fixed  degrees  and  proportions,  which  were  objected  to 
as  limitations,  are  of  course  as  essential  to  form  as  they  are  alien  to 
colour :  to  them  is  due  the  power  of  melodic  subjects  to  exist  and 
to  be  to  us  as  divine  utterances.  Nor  is  the  word  '  utterances '  to  be 
taken  metaphorically,  though  it  is  hard  to  explain  what  it  implies  to 
one  who  lacks  the  perception.  A  splendid  melodic  phrase  seems 
continually  not  like  an  object  of  sense  but  like  an  affirmation,  not  so 
much  prompting  admiring  ejaculation  as  compelling  passionate 
assent.  That  musical  sound  of  a  formless  and  indefinite  kind  should 
give  us  this  sense  of  having  an  import  is  as  impossible  as  that  the 
human  face  should  do  so  without  definite  proportional  and  symme- 
trical lines,  or  that  a  picture  should  strike  us  as  religiously  expressive 
which  represented  only  clouds  and  jelly-fish. 

4.  So  much  for  a  confusion  of  words :  let  me  now  give  a  specimen 
of  a  confusion  of  thought.  And  indeed  music's  independence  of 
logical  coherence  seems  fated  to  extend  into  what  is  written  about 
it :  its  own  utterances  not  admitting  of  direct  confutation  and  con- 
fronting with  reality,  people  are  particularly  apt  to  catch  up  vapouring 

better  than  others  ;  so  that  often  a  particular  harmony  or  set  of  harmonies  appears, 
not  as  one  of  several  possible  adornments,  but  as  an  unalterable  means  of  denning 
the  form,  and  a  necessary  element  in  the  meaning.  In  contrapuntal  writing,  where 
the  harmony  is  formed  by  several  distinct  voices  or  parts,  it  becomes  of  course  still 
more  identified  with  form. 
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and  sonorous  phrases  about  it,  and  to  mistake  them  for  sense.  Wagner 
in  his  letter  to  M.  Villot — where  he  gives  a  popular  account  marked 
by  great  literary  ability  of  his  theory  of  opera — speaks  of  the  impos- 
sibility that  the  hearing  of  a  symphonic  piece  of  music  should  entirely 
silence  the  persistent  and  distracting  question  '  Why  ?  '  which  we  are 
constrained  to  ask.  When  I  first  read  this  quickly  through,  it  seemed 
to  me  to  express  a  view  which  might  be  entertained  or  rejected ;  for 
my  own  part,  though  often  finding  the '  Why  '  a  most  real  and  oppres- 
sive question  in  some  music  where  there  seems  no  necessity  for  the 
notes  to  go  one  way  more  than  another,  I  am  not  conscious  of  it  in  music 
which  seems  to  me  utterly  beautiful :  but  I  thought  Wagner's  experi- 
ence might  be  different,  and  that  in  accordance  with  it  he  was 
perfectly  right  to  suggest  alliance  with  drama  as  the  way  to  silence 
the  importunate  question ;  because  in  his  own  words  '  the  dramatic 
interest  raises  the  sympathetic  sentiments  of  the  spectator  to  a  state 
of  ecstasy  where  he  forgets  that  fatal  "  Why," '  and  so  on.  So  far 
then  apparently  so  good.  But  a  few  pages  further  on  I  found  the 
following  paragraph  : — 

The  interest  in  Lohengrin  rests  entirely  upon  a  process  in  the  heart  of  Elsa, 
which  touches  all  the  secrets  of  the  soul — the  duration  of  a  charm  that  spreads 
with  convincing  truth  a  wonderful  happiness  over  all  surroundings,  depends  en- 
tirely upon  her  refraining  from  the  question  '  Whence  ? ' — the  question  hursts  like 
a  cry  of  despair  from  the  deep  anguish  of  a  woman's  heart,  and  the  charm  has 
vanished.  You  divine  how  strangely  this  tragical  '  Whence  ?  '  coincides  with  the 
theoretical '  Why  ?  '  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  ! 

I  was  somewhat  staggered  by  this,  as  the  comparison  seemed  to  con- 
found the  discomfort  caused  by  prolonged  speculative  failure  in 
impossible  regions  with  that  caused  by  unsatisfied  curiosity  about  an 
external  detail.  The  s  Why  ? '  which  we  may  ask  during  an  instru- 
mental performance  is  a  continuous  questioning  as  to  the  course  and 
value  and  upshot  of  something  which  is  not  bound  together  and 
rendered  intelligible  by  ordinary  laws  of  logical  coherence.  Now  if 
Elsa  were  a  profound  psychological  study  of  a  woman  who,  while  in 
happy  circumstances,  was  driven  by  her  nature  to  be  always  examining 
and  doubting  the  grounds  of  her  happiness,  and  who  was  for  ever 
attempting  to  read  the  riddle  of  her  hourly  life  by  getting  to  some 
imaginary  external  standpoint,  there  might  be  some  reason  in  com- 
paring her  to  a  person  whose  pleasure  in  a  symphony  is  dimmed  and 
distorted  by  side-questions  as  to  the  secret  of  the  charm  and  the 
internal  necessities  of  the  structure,  and  by  a  vain  longing  to  seize 
the  intangible  or  to  get  behind  his  impressions  and  see  what  they  are 
made  of ;  and  such  a  character,  though  impossible  in  an  opera,  might 
in  itself  be  interesting.  But  Wagner's  Elsa  has  no  secret  self- 
questionings  at  all ;  she  simply  wishes,  with  female  curiosity,  to  know 
an  external  fact  which  she  has  been  told  not  to  ask  about,  and  in  the 
external  fact  itself  and  the  prohibition  there  is  no  more  significance 
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than  if  she  had  been  told  not  to  look  out  a  particular  word  in  the 
dictionary.  So  far  this  may  seem  rather  a  criticism  of  the  dramatic 
qualities  of  the  particular  play  than  of  a  confusion  in  thought  about 
music  ;  but  reverting  to  the  first  passage  by  the  new  light  (or  dark- 
ness) cast  on  it  by  the  second,  I  found  it  had  received  my  modified 
assent  only  because  I  had  imagined  the  subject  of  the  '  Why  ? '  to  be 
something  quite  different  from  what  Wagner  himself  meant.  I  had 
thought  the  importunate  question  to  be  the  natural  one  in  an  art 
which  is  peculiar  in  dealing  with  no  external  realities,  and  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  points  mentioned  above  and  the  import  of  the  presen- 
tation— to  be,  in  fact,  the  hopeless  attempt  of  an  individual  to  analyse 
and  translate  in  his  own  person,  and  with  no  appeal  to  anything  out- 
side his  own  organism,  impressions  which  to  the  consciousness  are 
ultimate,  and  whose  depth  depends  on  countless  accumulations  of 
experience  and  association  in  the  race.  But  I  saw  on  reperusal  that 
the  question  was  one  we  were  supposed  to  ask  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  any  impressive  phenomenon.  Now  I  do  not  know  of  any  such 
question,  unless  it  be  the  utterly  worn  and  barren  one  (which  after 
all  is  less  liable  to  distress  the  mind  when  occupied  with  impressive 
phenomena  than  at  other  times)  as  to  the  meaning  and  object  of 
existence.  When  the  question  leaves  the  metaphysical  region,  and 
is  changed  from  '  Why  do  I  and  this  object  exist  ? '  to  '  Why  does  this 
object  impress  me  as  it  does  ?  '  it  can  almost  always  be  approximately 
answered.  In  the  case  of  painting,  for  instance,  though  there  remains 
an  unanalysable  element,  still  as  the  subject  is  independently  com- 
prehensible, and  the  elements  in  it  are  objects  independently  known, 
the  main  interest  presents  no  problem  to  the  mind.  In  the  admiration 
of  a  landscape,  though  the  elements  of  Mr.  Spencer's  excellent 
evolutional  explanation  can  only  dimly  be  brought  into  consciousness, 
the  main  acts  of  imagination  are  quite  simple  and  intelligible.  The 
peculiarity  of  music  (as  I  must  repeat  ad  nauseam)  lies  in  the 
isolation  of  the  pleasure  it  gives  from  life  and  social  conditions,  and 
in  the  extreme  obscurity  and  remoteness  of  its  first  existence  and 
gathering  associations.  This  gives  it  a  real  (  why '  of  its  own,  which 
happily  is  often  and  often  swallowed  up  and  forgotten  in  the  supreme- 
ness  and  completeness  of  its  best  utterances.  But  Wagner's  '  Why  ?  * 
which  he  considers  appropriate  in  the  presence  of  any  impressive 
phenomenon,  is  a  mere  metaphysical  puzzle,  and  has  no  connection 
with  the  musical  difficulty  to  which  his  proposed  satisfaction  applies. 
Curiosity  on  such  points  may  indeed  be  as  idle  and  fruitless  as  Elsa's  j 
but  this  was  certainly  not  the  rapprochement  intended.  I  believe 
that  Wagner,  like  every  one  who  has  thought  about  music,  has  been 
conscious  of  a  certain  mental  reaction  involved  in  the  exercise  of 
following  a  train  of  unique  emotions,  but  that  he  has  not  perceived 
the  fact  of  its  being  peculiar  to  music,  much  less  the  rationale  of 
the  peculiarity ;  so  that  his  mind  has  simply  got  into  a  fog  over  his 
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1  discovery  of  causality,'  till  he  has  confused  the  quite  special  feeling 
with  a  general  bewilderment  as  to  the  grounds  of  the  universe,  with 
the  result  that  his  proposed  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of 
music  becomes  entirely  unmeaning.  It  seems  easy  to  connect  such 
reasonings  with  the  kind  of  habit  of  mind  which  would  be  likely  to 
attach  factitious  profundity  and  dramatic  interest  to  the  main  incident 
in  Elsa's  history,  and  to  imagine  in  so  shapeless  a  fragment  as  the 
libretto  of  Lohengrin  a  deep  and  serious  import. 

I  hope  that  in  this  discussion  I  have  shown  some  reason  to  believe 
that,  if  the  functions  of  musical  criticism  are  limited,  so  also  is  its 
necessity,  and  that  the  grounds  which  preclude  verbal  interpretation 
of  the  art  lie  at  the  root  of  its  wide  comprehensibility  and  diffusion. 
If  I  cannot  quite  feel  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne  that  '  even  that  vulgar 
and  tavern  musick,  which  makes  one  man  merry,  another  mad,  strikes 
in  me  a  deep  fit  of  devotion,  and  a  profound  contemplation  of  the 
first  composer,'  it  is  because  I  believe  in  wide  possibilities  of  better 
things :  and  some  of  the  foregoing  considerations  may  at  all  events 
be  capable  of  affording  a  stimulant  and  solace  against  those  times  of 
reaction  when  the  absence  of  a  human  element  in  the  perception  of 
perfect  beauty  puzzles  and  oppresses  the  mind.  If  at  such  seasons  a 
musician  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  envy  those  who  do  not  breathe 
the  rarer  air  of  pure  artistic  exaltation,  and  who  realise  their  music 
through  the  interaction  of  some  other  mental  or  moral  ideas — for 
these  at  all  events  keep  their  Pegasus  where  they  can  find  him,  which 
is  a  convenience  for  denizens  of  the  earth — yet  against  the  isolation 
of  the  actual  spiritual  experience  he  may  set  his  knowledge  of  music's 
wide  and  ever-widening  influence,  and  may  find  in  its  results,  though 
not  in  its  essence,  the  living  interest  of  human  sympathy. 

It  is  very  possible  to  generalise  too  widely  on  the  importance  of 
Art  to  individuals ;  for  activity  is  a  more  essential  condition  of  our 
happiness  than  beauty,  and  there  are  doubtless  spheres  where  men 
may  derive  from  their  mere  activities  a  constant  stimulus  and  satis- 
faction, and  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  conceptions  may  find  an 
ideal  life  which  leaves  no  sensible  void.  In  the  present  constitution 
of  society,  however,  the  careers  where  a  man  may  find  himself  thus 
situated  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  small  minority.  The  activi- 
ties of  most  lives  are  in  themselves  dull  and  trivial,  having  little  or 
nothing  of  vivid  and  changing  interest,  and  no  power  of  satisfying 
the  imagination,  leaving  the  mind  moreover  but  little  leisure  to 
explore  unknown  worlds ;  while  on  the  spiritual  side  there  may  be 
more  of  struggle  than  of  peace.  To  such  lives  love  of  beauty  is  like 
•water  in  the  desert ;  and  among  the  arts  it  is  more  especially  the 
privilege  of  Music,  that,  penetrating  where  Nature's  face  is  veiled, 
she  can  open  the  springs  of  this  love  to  the  poorest  dwellers  in  the 
dingiest  cities. 

EDMUND  GURNET. 
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THE     PUBLIC     INTEREST    IN 
AGRICULTURAL   REFORM. 

I. 

IN  this  article  the  word  '  interest '  will  be  used  in  two  senses,  distinct 
though  cognate  ;  the  first  expressive  of  concern  felt,  and  the  second 
of  advantage  pertaining.  No  confusion  will  arise  from  this  inevitable 
use  of  the  term  in  two  of  its  meanings,  both  of  which  I  desire  to  deal 
with,  as  the  context  will  clearly  show  which  is  intended,  even  if,  as  is 
not  likely,  both  have  to  be  used  in  the  same  paragraph.  It  is  my 
object  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  public  have  a  very  great 
interest  in  agricultural  reform,  although  they  apparently  feel  so  little 
interest  in  that  important  subject. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  concern  which  the  public  feel  in  agricultural 
reform.  This,  I  take  it,  may  be  fairly  measured  by  the  concern 
which  they  manifest.  Let  us  test  this  in  a  few  different  ways. 

The  press  in  this  country  is  usually  acknowledged  to  give  a  fair 
indication  of  the  degree  of  interest  attaching  to  important  questions 
in  the  mind  of  the  public.  Newspapers  are  published  to  sell,. 
and  their  editors  supply  such  reading  matter  as  is  believed  to 
be  most  acceptable  to  the  people  who  buy  newspapers.  Our 
great  daily  journals,  metropolitan  and  provincial,  are  conducted 
with  much  energy,  and  no  expense  is  spared  by  their  proprietors  in 
catering  for  public  favour.  The  London  dailies  alone  are  sold  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  circulate  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
including  the  most  secluded  rural  districts.  In  some  districts  the 
provincial  daily  journals  may  have  a  larger  circulation  than  their 
London  rivals ;  but  this  is  a  consideration  of  no  importance  to. 
the  point  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  make  clear,  as  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  London  daily  papers  circulate  extensively  in  town  and 
country,  and  amongst  all  classes  of  the  people.  What,  then,  do  we 
gather  as  to  the  public  interest  in  agricultural  affairs  from  the  extent 
to  which  those  matters  are  noticed  in  the  London  daily  papers  ?  In 
reply  it  would  be  almost  sufficient  to  give  one  illustration.  More 
space  is  occupied  in  the  pages  of  the  great  morning  journals,  with 
one  exception,  during  the  preparation  for,  and  immediately  after,  the 
VOL.  V.— No.  28.  4  B 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat  Eace,  in  allusion  to  that  one  event,  than 
is  allotted  during  the  whole  year  to  agriculture  in  all  its  branches 
but  that  of  market  reports,  which  must  be  left  out  of  the  estimate. 
Probably  this  year  will  be  an  exception,  as  the  seriously  depressed 
condition  of  agriculture  as  a  business  has  forced  itself  upon  public 
attention,  and  the  coming  International  Agricultural  Show  at  Kilburn 
will  also  have  occupied  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  space  before  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  subject  for  comment.  If  it  were  worth  while  to  test 
the  correctness  of  my  estimate  by  a  measurement  of  the  columns  of 
last  year's  London  morning  papers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  which  devotes  a  column  weekly  to  agricultural  notes,  I 
feel  confident  that  it  would  hold  good.  And  this  proportion  of  press 
notice  approximates,  I  fear,  to  the  regard  which  the  people  at  large 
pay  to  the  two  subjects  respectively.  The  contest  between  eight 
young  men  from  Oxford  and  eight  from  Cambridge  probably  does 
engage  the  attention  of  a  larger  number  of  people  than  the  finest 
agriculture  in  the  world  does. 

Again,  accounts  of  the  crimes  and  intrigues  of  the  murderer 
Peace  occupied  more  space  in  the  metropolitan  press  than  has  ever 
been  devoted  to  any  single  agricultural  question  in  a  single  year  since 
the  great  fight  between  Free  Trade  and  Protection  took  place ;  while  the 
trial  of  the  impostor  Orton  probably  employed  the  London  compositors 
for  more  hours  than  they  have  been  occupied  in  setting  up  agricultural 
'  copy '  from  that  time  to  this.  If  we  apply  the  same  test  to  any  two 
public  events,  the  one  agricultural  and  the  other  non-agricultural, 
the  result  will  be  equally  decisive.  Thus,  a  petty  suburban  race — a 
mere  bookmakers'  meeting — will  have  two  or  three  columns  devoted 
to  it ;  when  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  or  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  at  which  important  topics  of  agricultural  economy  or 
politics  have  been  discussed,  will  be  dismissed  in  a  few  lines  of  small 
type,  or  perhaps  without  any  mention  whatever. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  agricultural  topics  appear  to  be  considered  of 
so  little  importance  by  the  editors  of  London  daily  papers,  that  when 
they  deign  to  bestow  a  leading  article  upon  one  of  those  subjects  it 
commonly  betrays  more  or  less  ignorance  of  the  subject  on  the  part 
of  the  writer,  thus  showing  that  specialists  are  not  usually  employed 
to  deal  with  these  as  they  are  to  deal  with  other  subjects  requiring 
special  information. 

Provincial  daily  and  weekly  journals  of  course  give  more  atten- 
tion to  agricultural  affairs,  as  many  of  them  circulate  chiefly  amongst 
country  readers ;  but  only  a  few  contain  regular  original  contribu- 
tions on  agricultural  topics,  though,  as  some  of  these  are  so  well 
served  in  this  respect  as  greatly  to  enhance  their  attractiveness  to 
country  subscribers,  one  wonders  that  their  example  is  not  more 
generally  followed.  In  Ireland  the  land  question  is  so  much  the  ques- 
tion of  the  country  that  it  is  always  a  prominent  subject  of  comment 
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in  the  newspapers.  In  Scotland  more  attention  is  given  by  journalists 
to  agriculture  than  in  England,  though  less  than  in  Ireland ;  and 
the  proportion  is  natural,  considering  the  comparative  preponder- 
ance of  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  three  countries  respectively.  The 
preceding  remarks,  however,  refer  to  the  attention  given  by  the 
press  to  agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  whereas  the  special  question 
before  us  is  the  interest  manifested  in  agricultural  reform.  If,  then, 
on  the  whole,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  agricultural  affairs 
receive  less  attention  from  journalists  than  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  the  greatest  of  all  our  national  industries  demands,  it  follows  that 
agricultural  reform,  which  embraces  the  whole  field  of  agricultural 
development,  and  is  therefore  the  particular  department  of  agricul- 
tural economy  which  most  concerns  the  public  at  large,  is  seriously 
neglected  by  the  Press.  As  to  the  purely  agricultural  journals, 
although  they  are  probably  read  at  the  present  time  by  a  larger 
number  of  public  men  than  at  any  previous  period  of  their  existence, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  circulate  at  all  widely  beyond  the  circle  of 
those  who  are  directly  interested  in  the  land,  or  in  the  first-hand 
purchase  and  sale  of  its  products.  So  far,  then,  as  the  test  applied 
to  the  Press  of  England,  at  least,  affords  an  indication  of  the  degree 
of  public  interest  felt  in  agricultural  reform,  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion is  that  it  is  very  small,  although  I  am  glad  to  notice  signs  of  its 
increase. 

If  we  turn  to  Parliament,  a  similar  phenomenon  confronts  us. 
Apparently  there  is  no  political  question  which  members  are  so 
unwilling  to  deal  with,  unless  it  be  Indian  finances,  as  any  question 
of  agricultural  reform.  When  any  such  question  is  approached  it 
is  only  under  a  feeling  of  imperative  necessity,  and  even  then  the 
appearance  of  the  benches  is  not  such  as  to  indicate  a  proper  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject  under  discussion.  The  most  paltry 
personal  squabble  in  the  House  will  bring  twice  as  many  members  to 
their  places  as  are  attracted  by  a  question  involving  the  most  impor- 
tant considerations  in  relation  to  the  produce  of  our  soil.  In  the 
recent  division  on  Mr.  Samuelson's  important  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act 
and  the  conditions  of  agricultural  tenancies  in  England  and  Wales, 
only  281  members  voted,  although  '  whips '  were  issued  on  both  sides ; 
and  when  the  Hypothec  Abolition  Bill — a  measure  relating  to  the 
leading  grievance  of  Scotch  farmers,  agitated  by  them  for  many  years 
past — was  passing  through  committee  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  '  House '  could  be  kept,  and  only  seventy- 
three  votes  were  numbered  in  the  division  list. 

Still  more  astonishing  deductions  are  to  be  gathered  from  an 
examination  of  the  printed  addresses  and  public  speeches  of  candi- 
dates at  Parliamentary  elections.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
a  gentleman  to  go  down  to  a  provincial  constituency — of  which 
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perhaps  a  fourth  of  the  voters  are  connected  with  farming,  as  owners, 
tenants,  or  labourers,  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  rest  are  mate- 
rially concerned  in  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculture  of  their  district — 
issue  an  address,  make  a  number  of  speeches,  and  get  elected  as  a 
Parliamentary  representative  without  once  mentioning  any  topic  of 
agricultural  politics.  Even  at  county  elections  such  subjects  are 
avoided  as  far  as  is  possible.  For  example,  the  recently  elected 
member  for  North  Norfolk  secured  his  seat  without  definitely  pledging 
himself  to  deal  with  any  important  agricultural  grievance,  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government  having  been  made  the  test  question  of  the 
election.  A  similar  result  occurred  at  the  still  more  recent  election 
in  Cambridgeshire.  No  doubt  in  these  cases,  and  in  others  like  them,, 
it  is  the  farmers  themselves  who  have  been  most  to  blame,  and  it 
may  fairly  be  asked  how  it  can  be  expected  that  the  public  generally 
should  manifest  a  warm  interest  in  agricultural  reform  when  those 
most  concerned  in  it  are  apparently  so  indifferent.  It  has  been 
urged  in  defence  of  the  farmers  that  they  were  quite  right  to  prove 
themselves  to  be  patriots  first  and  agriculturists  afterwards.  This 
may  be  true ;  but  it  does  not  meet  the  complaint  in  the  instances 
referred  to,  which  is,  that  the  farmers  were  not,  in  their  political 
capacity,  agriculturists  at  all.  Besides  this,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  agricultural  abuses  are  very  flagrant ;  that  they  have  been 
persistently  neglected  or  only  inefficiently  dealt  with  in  spite  of  the 
most  widely-expressed  dissatisfaction;  that  the  present  condition  of 
British  agriculture  is  so  serious  as  to  lead  to  the  fear  of  the  general 
ruin  of  those  who  get  their  living  by  farming ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
removal  of  agricultural  abuses  is  so  much  a  national  question  as  to 
render  our  almost  exclusive  attention  to  their  reform  at  the  present 
juncture  consistent  with  the  widest  and  most  enlightened  patriotism. 
In  reality,  however,  the  way  in  which  English  farmers  vote  is  not  a 
fair  indication  of  their  interest  in  agricultural  reform.  They  have 
been  so  long  under  the  influence  of  their  landlords  that  they  have  not 
yet  learned  to  associate  their  grievances  with  their  votes  at  all 
generally.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  political  independence  has  made 
much  greater  progress  amongst  the  farmers,  and  there  are  signs  of 
its  spread  amongst  their  English  brethren.  These  considerations  do 
not  directly  concern  us  now.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
comparative  indifference  shown  in  relation  to  agricultural  politics  in 
English  county  constituencies,  the  fact  that  the  subject  attracts  a 
very  insufficient  amount  of  attention  at  elections  throughout  the 
country  remains,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  a  serious  lack  of  interest  in. 
agricultural  reform  on  the  part  of  the  public  at  large. 

If  a  general  election  were  to  be  held  to-morrow,  it  is  probable 
that  the  question  whether  dead  people  are  to  be  buried  in  church- 
yards with  or  without  certain  religious  forms  would  have  more 
influence  upon  the  result  in  England  and  Wales  than  the  whole  range 
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of  questions  that  have   to   do   with   the   economy   of  feeding   the 
living. 

Further  illustrations  might  be  cited,  but  they  are  needless. 
Those  given  above  are  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  declaring  that  if 
the  English  people  were  in  reality  the  '  nation  of  shopkeepers '  which 
they  have  been  styled,  they  could  scarcely  manifest  a  more  deplor- 
able indifference  with  respect  to  questions  materially  affecting  the 
prosperity  of  what,  after  all,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  our 
industries.  How  is  this  indifference  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Partly, 
I  believe,  by  the  neglect  of  these  questions  by  the  Press,  that  neglect 
being  a  cause  as  well  as  a  sign  of  the  public  indifference  ;  and 
partly  by  a  similar  neglect  by  our  public  men.  The  Press  and  our 
leading  politicians  form  public  opinion  quite  as  much  as  they  are  led 
by  it,  notwithstanding  what  is  often  said  to  the  contrary.  Through 
the  efforts  of  journalists  and  public  speakers  the  views  of  a  small 
minority  become,  sometimes  with  wearisome  slowness,  and  sometimes 
with  startling  quickness,  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  nation.  Un- 
fortunately, journalists  generally,  and  public  men,  with  the  exception 
of  landowners,  do  not  understand  agricultural  grievances  thoroughly 
enough  to  deal  with  them  effectually.  The  landlords  understand 
them  well  enough,  but  they  have  thought  it  to  their  advantage,  as 
it  has  certainly  been  their  policy,  to  keep  such  subjects  as  much  in 
the  background  as  possible.  Some  popular  agitators,  who  have  taken 
up  what  they  have  called  the  '  Land  Question,'  have  done  more  harm 
than  good,  as  their  proposals  have  been  both  unfair  and  imprac- 
ticable, and  their  wild  schemes  have  simply  scared  moderate  and 
thoughtful  men  from  the  attention  which  they  might  otherwise  have 
given  to  the  subject.  As  for  the  farmers,  up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period  there  were  but  few  of  them  either  independent  enough 
or  educated  enough  to  be  public  teachers  upon  questions  of  agri- 
cultural reform.  Of  late  years  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  have 
afforded  able  and  courageous  tenant-farmers  opportunities  of  edu- 
cating the  public  by  means  of  speeches  which  have  been  reported 
in  the  country  papers,  and  in  this  way  some  progress  has  been  made. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  have  been  too 
much  under  landlords'  influence,  so  that  free  speech  and  free  voting 
in  them  have  been  lamentably  trammelled.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
landlords  and  their  sycophants  in  the  Chambers  have  put  their  side 
of  the  case  with  perfect  freedom,  and  thus  the  public  have  been 
nearly  as  often  misled  as  enlightened  by  the  reports  of  the  meetings ; 
not  quite  as  often,  I  think,  partly  because  the  independent  tenants 
have  usually  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  partly  because  there 
are  some  liberal-minded  landlords  who  have  been  more  or  less  on  the 
same  side.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  discussions  of  the 
London  Farmers'  Club,  the  most  truly  representative  and  independent 
body  of  farmers  in  England,  should  be  so  imperfectly  reported  in  the 
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newspapers.  The  London  papers  do  not  report  those  discussions,  but 
merely  notice  the  meetings  in  a  few  lines,  or  not  at  all,  because  they 
are  4  only  agricultural ; '  and  few  of  the  country  papers  give  more 
than  brief  summaries,  because  the  discussions  are  not  of  special  local 
interest.  The  agricultural  journals,  or  most  of  them,  give  the  papers 
read  in  full,  and  the  discussions  almost  verbatim ;  but  these  journals, 
as  already  remarked,  are  not  seen  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
non-agricultural  public. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  branch  of  my  subject — the  interest 
which  the  public  have.,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  they  feel,  in 
agricultural  reform.  The  indifference  which  has  been  remarked 
upon  has  been  attributed  to  an  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  rather  than  to  a  deliberate  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  public 
that  agricultural  reform,  as  a  whole,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to 
them.  No  doubt  the  great  development  of  the  commerce  of  this 
country  which  has  taken  place  during  the  present  century,  and  espe- 
cially within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  facility  of  obtaining  foreign 
food  which  free  trade  has  secured,  have  caused  the  people  of 
England  to  underrate  the  importance  of  our  agriculture.  Such  an 
error  might  be  venial  when  our  commerce  was  increasing  *  by  leaps 
and  bounds ; '  but  now  that  our  exports  are  decreasing  and  our 
imports  increasing,  there  is  far  less  excuse  for  the  mistake.  The 
enormous  increase  in  our  importations  of  foreign  food,  which  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  forty  years,  is  sufficient,  by  itself,  to- 
awaken  alarm  ;  for  if  foreign  countries  virtually  refuse  to  take  our 
manufactures  in  exchange,  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  increase  cannot 
go  on  at  the  same  rate  without  involving  us  in  a  serious  difficulty. 
In  1840,  when  our  population  was,  in  round  numbers,  26,000,000, 
we  imported,  of  such  food  as  is  produced  on  our  own  land  only,  to 
the  value  of  a  little  over  11,000,000?.  In  1878,  when  our  population 
was  33,000,000,  our  imports  of  the  same  commodities  had  risen  in 
value  to  over  101,000,000?.  Thus,  to  feed  seven  millions  more  people 
than  we  had  to  feed  in  1 840,  we  import  90,000,000?.  worth  more 
foreign  agricultural  food.  It  is  true  that  some  of  this  food  goes  to  feed 
horses  and  other  domestic  animals ;  but  as  the  value  of  foreign  cattle 
cakes,  linseed,  and  some  other  feeding  stuffs  which  help  to  produce 
our  home-grown  meat,  and  manures  which  increase  our  home  pro- 
duction of  corn,  are  not  included  in  the  amount  given,  the  sum  sent 
out  of  the  country  to  pay  for  human  food  is  underrated  rather  than 
overrated.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  articles  of 
every-day  consumption  as  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  &c.,  are  also  excluded,, 
the  only  imports  valued  being  such  as  we  grow  on  farms  in  this- 
country,  with  maize  added.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  such  important 
articles  of  farm  produce  as  wool  and  hides  are  left  out  of  the  calcula- 
tion. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  nearly  doubled  our  imports  of 
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the  kinds  of  food  specified  in  each  ten  years.  Thus,  in  round  numbers, 
in  1858,  with  a  population  of  28,000,000,  we  imported  of  this  food  to 
the  value  of  25,000,0002.;  in  1868,  with  a  population  of  30,000,000, 
the  amount  was  55,000,0002. ;  and  in  1878,  as  already  stated,  it  was 
101,000,0002.  From  the  preceding  figures  we  see  that  foreign 
agricultural  food,  which  in  1840  cost  the  nation  a  fraction  less  than 
8s.  Qd.  per  head,  in  1878  cost  32.  per  head.  The  necessity  for  send- 
ing this  sum  of  money  annually  out  of  the  country  is  probably  due 
to  the  indifference  to  agricultural  reform  which  has  so  long  prevailed ; 
for  an  increase  in  the  value  of  our  home-grown  food  to  the  extent  of 
101,000,0002.  within  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years  would  not  have 
implied  anything  more  than  a  fair  progression  in  agricultural 
improvement,  as  it  would  have  been  less  than  half  the  increase  which 
some  good  authorities  have  supposed  to  be  possible.  But,  instead  of 
such  a  satisfactory  increase,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  has  been  any 
at  all.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  means  of  obtaining  a  trustworthy 
estimate  of  our  home  produce  in  1840.  At  the  present  time,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  estimate  by  Mr.  Caird,  it  is  230,237,5002.,  exclusive 
of  poultry  and  eggs,  which  are  not  included  in  his  table,  and  also 
exclusive  of  hay,  straw,  and  wool.  Adding  to  this  the  exact  amount 
of  our  foreign  imports  of  all  kinds  of  corn  and  meat,  eggs,  poultry, 
dairy  produce,  and  potatoes,  in  1878,  which  is  101,197,7192.,  we 
get  a  total  of  33^,435,2192.,  or  about  102.  per  head  for  our  esti- 
mated population  in  the  same  year.  Now  if  we  suppose  that  we 
produced  as  much  in  value  in  1840  as  in  1878,  and  add  to  that  the 
cost  of  foreign  food,  the  cost  per  head  in  the  former  year  would  have 
been  a  little  over  92.  5s.  6c2.  The  increase  in  our  cost  of  living,  for 
corn,  meat,  and  dairy  produce  alone,  is,  no  doubt,  greater  than  the 
difference  between  92.  5s.  6d.  and  1 02.  per  head,  as  there  is  a  much 
larger  consumption  of  animal  food,  and  that,  too,  at  higher  prices. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  wheat  was  much  higher  in  1840 
than  in  1878,  namely,  66s.  4c2.  per  quarter  in  the  former  year, 
against  46s.  5d.  in  the  latter.  On  the  whole,  the  value  .of  a  given 
quantity  of  all  kinds  of  farm  produce  has  risen  considerably;  but 
this  fact  would  tell  against  any  considerable  increase  in  our  produc- 
tion since  1840,  because  the  value  of  our  produce  might  be  greater 
now  than  it  was  then  without  the  quantity  being  greater  or  even  so 
great.  As  we  imported  about  90,000,0002.  worth  more  food  in  1878 
than  in  1840,  while  the  increase  in  population  was  only  about 
7,000,000,  the  cost  of  feeding  the  increase  has  been  about  122.  17s. 
per  head,  or  22.  17s.  more  per  head  than  it  cost  to  feed  the  whole 
population  on  home  and  foreign  produce  together,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  cheap  food  (corn,  &c.)  to  dear  food 
(meat,  &c.)  is  considerably  higher  in  the  foreign  than  in  the  home  pro- 
duce. No  positive  deduction  can  be  made  from  this,  perhaps,  because 
we  know  that  the  people  of  this  country  spend  much  more  on  their  food 
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now  than  they  spent  in  1840.  But,  taking  this  fact  into  considera- 
tion on  one  hand,  and  the  enhanced  prices  of  most  kinds  of  agricultural 
produce  on  the  other,  there  is  nothing  in  these  figures  to  denote  an 
increase  in  the  bulk  of  our  home  produce,  but  rather  the  indication  of 
a  reduction. 

Food  is  not  the  only  kind  of  agricultural  produce  which  has  been 
imported  in  largely  increased  quantities.  In  1840  there  were  only 
49,436,284  Ib.  of  wool  imported,  against  409,949,198  Ib.  in  1877. 
As  we  manufacture  woollen  materials  and  export  a  large  quantity  of 
the  manufactured  goods,  an  increased  importation  of  the  raw  material 
is  not,  in  itself,  a  cause  for  regret.  The  same  remark  holds  good  with 
the  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  as  far  as  the  raw  material  only  is 
concerned,  though  it  would,  of  course,  be  more  satisfactory  if  our 
home  produce  were  larger.  In  1840  the  excess  of  imports  of  raw 
wool  over  exports  was  48,421,659  Ib.;  in  1877  it  was  222,530,571  Ib. 
No  doubt  our  exports  of  woollen  and  worsted  goods  have  greatly 
increased  within  the  period  ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  reduction,  the  value  being  16,723,009?.  in  1878,  against 
18, 603,47 81.  in  1876.  The  value  of  our  imports  of  raw  wool  was,  in 
1876,23,228,976?.;  in  1877,  24,204,595?. ;  and  in  1878,  22,773,320?. 
As  to  our  home  produce  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  J.  A.  Clarke 
estimates  it  at  119,473,000  Ib.,  not  much  more  than  half  the 
quantity  imported.  Mr.  Caird  gives  the  value  of  wool  of  home 
growth  as  8,500,000?.,  that  of  foreign  being  as  above  stated.  Adding 
the  value  of  imported  wool  to  that  of  the  food  imported  in  1878,  we 
get  a  total  of  123,971,039?.  against  a  home  production,  according  to 
Mr.  Caird,  of  238,737,500?.  He  adds  for  hay  consumed  by  horses 
16,000,000?.,  and  for  straw  sold  for  town  consumption  8,000,000?., 
thus  bringing  his  total  to  260,737,500?.  But  in  comparing  our  home 
and  foreign  food  supply,  we  may  fairly  leave  the  value  of  hay  and 
straw  out  of  the  question,  as  a  set-off  against  the  large  quantity  of 
food  which  figures  in  our  returns  as  of  home  growth,  but  is  really  the 
produce  of  foreign  food  given  to  our  cattle.  Our  foreign  supply  of 
food  and  wool  may  therefore  be  estimated  at  about  half  our  home 
production. 

It  may  be  objected  that  our  importation  of  foreign  food  in  1878 
was  beyond  the  average.  It  was  less  than  that  of  1877,  and  not 
much  greater  than  that  of  1876.  No  doubt  the  harvests  of  the  three 
years  were  all  below  average ;  but  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a 
decrease  in  the  quantities  of  food  imported  in  those  years  apart  from 
any  reckoning  for  increase  of  population,  as  a  large  acreage  of  corn 
land  in  this  country  has  recently  gone  out  of  cultivation,  and  foreign 
meat  comes  in  greatly  increased  quantities  year  by  year.  Indeed, 
unless  some  means  are  taken  to  save  our  agriculture  from  the  decline 
with  which  it  is  threatened,  we  shall  soon  require  an  increased  foreign 
food  supply  of  many  millions  of  pounds  in  value. 
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If  it  can  be  shown  that,  instead  of  increasing  our  importation  of 
foreign  food  and  wool  year  after  year,  we  might  grow  sufficient  for 
our   needs — if  we  could   keep  in  the  country  the   immense   sum, 
amounting  to  nearly  124,000,OOOL,  sent  out  of  it  in  exchange  for 
these  commodities  in   1878 — it  should  not  be  difficult  to  convince 
every  Englishman  that  his  interest  in  agricultural  reform  is  of  such 
vast  importance  that  he  cannot  afford  any  longer  to  neglect  it.     For 
it  is  obvious  that  it  is  only  by  agricultural  reform,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term,  that  such  an  increase  of  home  production  can  be 
brought  about.     But  is  it  possible  ?     Such  an  increase  would  be  only 
half  that  which  such  high  authorities  as  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and 
the  Earl  of  Derby  have  declared  to  be,  in  their  opinion,  possible ; 
while  Mr.  Mechi,  I  believe,  goes  beyond  those  noblemen  in  his  esti- 
mate of  what  the  United  Kingdom  would  produce  if  it  were  one  vast 
Tiptree  Hall  farm.     Those  who  are  opposed  to  reform  laugh  at  such 
estimates  as  these,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  a  few  excep- 
tionally well  cultivated  and  stocked  farms  which  produce  twice  as 
much  as  neighbouring  farms  with  equal  natural  advantages.    No  one, 
however,  supposes  that  our  farm  produce  could  be  doubled  in  a  few 
years'  time.     If  it  is  feasible,  as  I  believe  it  is,  a  lengthened  period 
of  steady  improvement  would  be  required  to  bring  it  to  pass.     But 
the  possibility  put  before  the  British  consumer  just  now  is  not  the 
doubling  of  our  agricultural  production,  but  its  increase  by  fifty  per 
cent.     The  total  quantity  of  land  returned  for  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1878  as  under  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare,  fallow,  and  grass,  exclusive 
of  heath  and  mountain  pasture-land,  and  of  woods  and  plantations,  was 
47,327,000  acres.     Dividing  Mr.  Caird's  estimated  home  produce  of 
260,737,500^.  by  this  number,  we  find  the  value  per  acre,  without 
reckoning  an  odd  2cZ.,  to  be  51.  10s.    His  estimate,  which  includes  hay 
for  horses  and  straw  sold  off  the  land,  does  not  include  the  value  of  hops, 
vegetables,  and  fruit  produced  in  market-gardens  larger  than  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  or  poultry  and  eggs.     But  the  value  of  these  excluded 
commodities  probably  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  foreign  food  which 
goes  to  produce  a  portion  of  the  meat  included  in  his  table.     As  to 
seeds  of  various  kinds,  as  we  import  more  than  we  export,  they  are 
rightly  excluded  from  the  estimate.    We  may,  therefore,  take  5l.  10s. 
per  acre  as  a  fair  estimate  of  our  produce.    Will  it  then  be  maintained 
that  fifty  per  cent,  increase  upon  this  amount,  or  81.  5s.  per  acre, 
is  an  impossible  produce?     On   the  contrary,  we  know  that  it   is 
exceeded  year  after  year  on  large  numbers  of  farms  naturally  poor, 
but  well  cultivated  and  stocked.     No  great  length  of  time  would  be 
needed  to  realise  such  an  increased  production.    All  that  is  wanted  is 
an  adequate  supply  of  capital,  used  with  ordinary  skill  and  enterprise. 
The  skill  and   enterprise  are  not  lacking,  though  to  put  them  in 
action  the  removal  of  the  absurd  restrictions  in  farm  leases  and  agree- 
ments which  tie  the  hands  of  our  farmers  is  absolutely  necessary. 
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The  capital,  too,  would  be  forthcoming  in  abundance  if  it  were  made 
reasonably  secure  by  the  reform  of  the  laws  which  affect  the  tenancy 
of  land.  It  is  objected  that  as  farming  has  not  paid  in  recent  years, 
it  is  absurd  to  expect  more  capital  to  be  invested  in  a  losing  busi- 
ness. In  reply  to  this,  I  confidently  assert  that  those  farmers  who 
have  the  largest  amount  of  capital  judiciously  invested  in  the  land 
are  suffering  the  least  at  the  present  time  of  serious  depression,  except 
where  they  have  been  unfairly  over-rented  as  the  result  of  their  liberal 
expenditure,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case.  Besides,  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  base  an  opinion  as  to  future  possibilities  upon  the  result 
of  farming  in  a  series  of  exceptionally  bad  years.  Nothing  but  a 
general  reduction  of  rents  will  meet  the  present  crisis ;  and  in  the 
face  of  the  increasing  competition  of  foreign  producers,  it  would  be 
rash  to  predict  that  the  value  of  land  for  farming  can  be  restored  to 
its  recent  high  rate,  except  as  the  result  of  a  liberal  expenditure  of 
landlords'  capital.  Eents,  however,  are  rapidly  being  adjusted,  by  the 
natural  incidence  of  supply  and  demand,  to  the  altered  conditions  of 
farming,  and  when  the  adjustment  has  completed  itself,  tenants  will 
only  need  security  for  their  capital  and  freedom  for  their  enterprise 
to  give  them  a  fair  field  in  their  struggle  against  foreign  competitors. 
With  such  a  fair  field  there  would  practically  be  no  question  as  to 
whether  land  should  be  well  or  ill  farmed  ;  there  would  be  simply  a 
choice  between  farming  well  and  giving  up  arable  cultivation,  at 
least  on  all  but  the  most  fertile  descriptions  of  land.  It  is  quite 
certain  that,  with  their  heavy  expenses,  British  farmers  can  only 
compete  with  the  cultivators  of  cheap  and  fertile  land  in  the  United 
States  and  our  colonies  by  producing  greater  returns.  Do  what  they 
may  in  the  way  of  cutting  down  expenses,  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  economise  sufficiently  to  make  a  return  of  51.  10s.  per  acre  pro- 
fitable. On  the  other  hand,  an  average  return  for  the  United 
Kingdom  of  81.  5s.  per  acre  would,  I  firmly  believe,  give  a  fair 
living  for  the  farmers. 

Pessimists,  who  declare  that  British  and  Irish  agriculture  must 
inevitably  decline,  and  Protectionists,  who  aver  that  nothing  but 
duties  on  foreign  food  can  save  it,  forget  that  liberal  farming  has 
never  yet  had  a  fair  chance  in  this  country.  In  Scotland,  where, 
under  the  partial  security  of  long  leases,  the  highest  farming 
has  generally  prevailed,  the  fruits  of  the  tenant's  capital  and  enter- 
prise have  been  for  the  most  part  appropriated  by  their  landlords 
in  the  form  of  enhanced  rent.  The  only  way  of  escape  from 
this  spoliation  has  been  by  undoing  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
lease  all  that  had  been  done  to  render  the  land  more  productive 
at  the  commencement.  In  England,  speaking  generally,  the  chief 
difference  has  been  that  tenants  have  been  less  tempted  to  liberal 
expenditure,  and  have  for  the  most  part  farmed  as  Scotch  tenants 
farm  at  the  fag-end  of  their  leases.  Of  course,  the  exceptions  have 
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been  numerous,  though  few  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
tenancies.  They  have  chiefly  prevailed  in  counties  or  parts  of  counties 
where  more  or  less  liberal  covenants  are  customary,  or  on  estates 
where  what  may  be  termed  a  bastard  security  pertains — that  is,  a 
security  depending  upon  personal  goodwill,  which  is  at  the  best  but 
an  uncertain  safeguard.  Rents  have  also  been  artificially  raised  by 
the  operation  of  the  Laws  of  Hypothec  and  Distress,  while  over  large 
tracts  of  the  country  swarms  of  game  have  destroyed  the  fruits  of  agri- 
cultural industry.  While  capital  has  thus  been  rendered  unsafe  and 
unremunerative,  enterprise  has  been  checked  by  restrictions  upon 
cropping  and  the  sale  of  produce.  In  short,  if  a  prescription  for 
keeping  farming  at  a  low  ebb  had  been  deliberately  drawn  up,  it  could 
not  well  have  been  more  effectual  for  its  purpose  than  the  prevailing 
conditions  of  farm  tenancy  in  this  kingdom  have  been.  When 
tenants  have  rashly  defied  these  adverse  conditions,  their  success  or 
failure  has  usually  been  a  matter  of  pure  chance.  If  luck  has  been 
in  their  favour — if,  for  instance,  they  have  lived  long  enough,  and 
their  generous  landlords  have  lived  long  enough,  or  been  succeeded 
by  liberal  heirs — they  have  generally  reaped  a  reward  far  in  excess 
of  that  obtained  by  their  more  cautious  neighbours  ;  if  the  reverse, 
ruin  has  been  their  portion.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  majority 
of  those  who  have  thus  tempted  fortune  have  succeeded  or  failed ; 
but  if  the  greater  number  have  been  unfortunate,  I  emphatically 
affirm  that  the  result  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  their  high  farm- 
ing, but  to  the  unfair  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  carried 
on.  Alter  the  conditions,  and  it  is  most  unfair  and  unreasonable  to- 
assume  that  what  has  hitherto  been  unremunerative  will  be  so  for  the 
future.  A  great  preponderance  of  the  evidence  which  bears  upon  the 
question  points,  I  am  certain,  to  the  opposite  verdict. 

But  if  tenants  have  been  hitherto  prevented  in  almost  every 
imaginable  way  from  doing  their  best  with  the  land,  landlords  have 
been,  if  possible,  still  more  imperatively  deterred  from  doing  their 
duty.  The  effects  of  entail,  primogeniture,  limited  ownership, 
settlements,  and  difficult  and  costly  transfer,  have  been  to  tie  up 
large  estates  in  the  hands  of  embarrassed  owners,  and  further  to  render 
it  disadvantageous  even  to  most  of  those  who  have  had  the  means  to- 
improve  their  property  to  do  so.  The  result  has  been  injurious  to- 
landlords,  tenants,  and  consumers  alike  ;  for,  although  landlords'  im- 
provements are  naturally  and  rightly  followed  by  increased  rents,  their 
profit,  when  they  are  judiciously  carried  out,  is  in  excess  of  their  cost 
to  both  parties,  while  to  the  consumer  the  benefit  is  unquestionable. 

Place  landlords  and  tenants  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
for  developing  the  resources  of  the  land,  which  a  thorough  reform  of 
our  land  and  land-tenancy  laws  would  afford,  and  in  ten  years — I 
would  ask  for  no  longer  period — our  fifty  per  cent,  of  increased  produce 
will  be  realised. 
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The  effects  of  such  a  consummation  as  is  above  declared  to  be 
possible  would  by  no  means  be  limited  to  the  simple  benefit  of  an 
increased  supply  of  home  produce,  great  as  that  would  be.  The  use 
in  the  country  of  the  large  amount  of  capital  now  sent  out  of  it  for 
foreign  food  would  have  results  which  are  simply  incalculable  and 
barely  imaginable.  Most  obvious  is  the  advantage  that  would  accrue 
to  farm  labourers,  country  tradesmen,  and  town  shopkeepers,  and  the 
increased  prosperity  of  these  members  of  the  community  would  react 
upon  the  people  at  large.  The  whole  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
would  share  in  the  benefit,  and  even  the  decline  of  exports,  if  it 
should  continue,  would  then  be  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference. 
The  workmen  of  our  towns  would  no  longer  have  their  bread  taken 
out  of  their  mouths  by  a  constant  and  excessive  influx  of  starved-out 
country  labourers  who  underbid  them  in  the  wage  market.  A 
migration  there  still  might  be,  but  it  would  be  more  moderate  in 
extent  and  more  regular  in  its  incidence  than  it  is  under  a 
recurrence  of  seasons  of  periodical  panic.  But  it  is  needless  to 
enlarge  upon  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  supposed 
development  of  our  agricultural  resources,  since  no  one  who  admits  that 
development  to  be  possible  will  question  the  vastness  of  its  benefits. 

If  I  have  not  used  the  facts  with  which  I  have  dealt  very  ineffec- 
tively, I  have  written  enough  to  convince  the  most  shoppy  of  shop- 
keepers of  the  transcendent  importance  of  the  public  interest  in 
agricultural  reform.  The  serious  condition  of  our  agricultural 
industry  is  now  more  fully  recognised  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
within  the  last  forty  years,  because  that  industry  is  passing  through 
a  crisis  of  almost  unprecedented  severity.  Few  who  have  given 
their  attention  to  the  subject  deny  that  something  must  be  done  if 
we  are  not  to  resign  ourselves  in  despair  to  a  permanent  agricultural 
decline.  But  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies  at  which  I  have  merely 
hinted  in  the  preceding  remarks  is  stoutly  denied  by  many  and 
regarded  with  scepticism  by  more  people  still.  It  remains,  therefore, 
to  point  out  more  definitely  the  directions  which  agricultural  reform 
should  take,  and  to  give  reasons  for  confidence  in  the  result  of  each 
proposed  alteration  of  existing  conditions.  This  task  I  must  reserve 
for  a  future  article. 

WILLTAM  E.  BEAR. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  GDI  NIC  SONGS  IN 
SHETLAND. 

I. 

AN  essay  of  mine  on  Yggdrasil,  or  the  Teutonic  Tree  of  Existence, 
had  just  been  published,  when  from  far-off  Shetland  I  received 
a  most  striking  bit  of  folk-lore,  containing  a  strange  relic  of  the 
grand  old  myth.  It  is  a  fragment,  in  poetical  garb,  showing  both 
the  staff-rime  and  the  ordinary  rime.  The  text  comes  remark- 
ably close  to  the  first  verse  in  '  Odin's  Eune  Song,'  which  I  had 
quoted  in  connection  with  the  Germanic  idea  of  the  World-Tree,  the 
symbol  of  the  Universe  and  of  all  its  varied  and  wondrous  manifesta- 
tions of  life. 

I  believe  the  discovery  of  this  waif — somewhat  distorted  as  it  is — 
of  an  Eddie  creation-lay  on  the  lips  of  a  living  person  to  be  unique 
in  its  kind.  The  discovery  was  made  in  Unst,  the  northernmost  part 
of  the  cluster  of  Shetland  isles  where  the  Norse  race  once  ruled  for 
a  long  time  and  made  a  deep  imprint  by  its  blood,  its  speech,  and  its 
laws.  To  this  day  the  Shetlanders,  lying  midway  between  Norway 
and  Scotland,  look  upon  themselves  as  a  people  quite  apart.  His- 
torically, it  may  be  remembered,  they  were  given  in  pledge  by 
Denmark  to  the  Scottish  Crown.  In  character  and  tradition  a  good 
deal  of  their  Scandinavian  origin  still  clings  to  them.  Their  storm- 
tossed  country  is  as  a  stepping-stone  to  that  land  of  snow  and  fire 
which  gave  us  the  Edda  and  the  Heims-Kringla.  And  even  as,  in 
distant  Iceland,  the  old  saga  spirit  is  fully  alive,  so  there  are  yet  tales 
and  bits  of  rimes  current  among  the  common  Shetland  folk,  in  which, 
with  fuller  research,  strange  echoes  from  the  Germanic  world  of  Gods 
may  be  recognised. 

Only  those  who  have  worked  with  loving  steadfastness  for  the  clear- 
ing up  of  moot  points  in  our  forefathers'  weird  and  charmful  creed,  can 
perhaps  feel  the  full  delight  of  a  discovery  like  the  one  made  in  Unst. 
With  a  Folk-lore  Society  being  at  last  founded  in  England  we  may 
hope  that  similar  cases  of  unearthing  treasures  of  ancient  tradition 
will  oftener  occur.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  be  as 
frequent  as  they  have  been  in  Germany,  where  the  brothers  Grimm 
gave  a  great  start  to  work  of  this  kind.  Yet,  now  and  then,  an 
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important  link,  hitherto  missing,  may  be  brought  to  light  on  the 
soil  of  this  country,  whether  from  Anglo-Saxon,  Frisian,  or  Scandi- 
navian source. 

After  these  few  fore-words  I  will  first  quote  from  the  letter  with 
which  Mr.  Arthur  Laurenson,  of  Leog  House,  Lerwick,  who  made 
the  remarkable  communication  to  me,  accompanied  the  text  of  the 
fragmentary  Unst  Lay.  He  wrote  :— 

I  send  you  what  I  think  will  be  found  a  rare  and  valuable  specimen  of  a 
4  survival.'  It  is  evidently  a  Christianised  version  of  the  Rune  Rime  of  Odin 
from  the  Hdva-mdl,  and  is  curious  for  .the  way  in  which  the  Rootless  Tree  of  the 
Northern  mythology  is  confounded  with  the  Cross.  The  second  line  is  quite 
Christian,  the  fifth  purely  Pagan.  The  old  woman  who  recited  this  was  quite 
aware  that  the  verses  could  not  strictly  apply  to  Christ.  She  knew  in  what  points 
they  differed  from  the  Gospel,  but  she  repeated  them  as  she  had  learned  them. 
Do  you  know  if  any  similar  version  exists  in  the  North  ?  I  am  afraid  this  frag- 
ment is  all  we  can  now  recover  of  the  Unst  Lay.  No  doubt  there  was  more,  which, 
"by  time's  attrition,  has  been  rubbed  away. 


II. 

Odin's  Kune  Song,  in  The  High  One's  Lay,  to  which  the  above 
note  refers,  speaks  of  the  chief  deity  as  hanging  during  nine  long  nights 
in  the  wind-rocked  tree,  of  which  none  knows  from  what  root  it  springs, 
Odin  hangs  there,  '  with  a  spear  wounded,  offering  himself  to  himself.' 
In  suffering  and  distress  he  applies  himself  to  the  thinking  out  of  runes, 
when  he  drops  from  the  Tree  as  a  fruit  from  the  twig.  From  one  of 
the  Giants — who  are  the  representatives  of  the  great  but  untamed 
forces  of  Nature — he  learns  the  first  chapters  of  wisdom.  His  know- 
ledge is  increased  by  an  ambrosian  drink.  The  runic  study  on 
which  he  had  been  bent  is,  in  the  following  verses,  shown  to  con- 
stitute henceforth  Odin's  strength  of  charm.  By  their  spell  he  en- 
chants men,  gets  rid  of  foes,  disperses  wraiths,  and  raises  the  dead. 
The  runes,  the  ancient  Teutonic  art  of  writing,  are  his  means  of 
making  Thought  victorious. 

I  have  shown  elsewhere  that  the  interpretation  of  this  myth  is  : 
the  Evolution  or  Emancipation  of  Mind  from  Matter.  The  *  nine 
long  nights '  represent  nine  maturing  months,  or  nine  cosmogonic 
periods.  Though  it  is  said  of  the  Tree  in  which  Odin  hung  during 
that  time,  that  none  knows  of  what  root  it  springs,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  but  another  form  of  Yggdrasil,  the  three-rooted 
Middle  Tree,  which,  in  the  words  of  Grimnir's  Song,  '  bears  a  heavier 
burden  than  men  can  think.'  The  very  name  of  Yggdrasil  signifies, 
perhaps,  the '  Bearer  of  the  Deep  Thinker,'  or  the  '  Bearer  of  Thought.' 
Odin,  the  representative  of  Thought,  seems  to  be  Man  and  God  at  one 
and  the  same  time  ;  he  offers  '  himself  to  himself.'  He  is  the  fruit  of 
a  Tree  the  origin  of  which  none  can  fathom.  In  this  tale,  then,  we 
have  a  poetical  rendering  of  the  evolution  of  mind  from  matter — an 
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evolution  which,  after  long  periods,  brings  out,  from  the  grosser  ele- 
ments of  existence,  a  spiritual  personality  that  projects  itself,  anthro- 
pomorphically,  into  the  transcendental  form  of  a  (redhead.  The 
whole,  together  with  some  passages  in  Grrimnir's  Song,  reminds  us 
of  '  the  deep  mystery  of  grief,'  which,  Luther  said,  '  underlies  all  life.' 
The  first,  second,  and  fourth  verses  of  Odin's  Rune  Song  read  thus 
in  a  translation  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  staff- 
rime  as  much  as  possible  : — 

1.  I  vrot  that  I  hung  on  the  wind-rocked  tree 
TSine  long  nights, 

"With  a  spear  vrounded, 

And  to  Odin  offered 

THlyself  to  myself — 

On  that  Tree  of  -which  none  knows 

From  -what  root  it  springs. 

2.  Bread  no  one  gave  me,  nor  a  horn  of  rnead. 
iretherward  I  peered. 

On  runes  intent,  X  learnt  them  sighing — 
Then  fell  down  thence.  .  .  . 

3.  Then  I  began  to  thrive,  and  began  to  think. 
I  grew,  and  gained  in  strength. 

Word  by  word  rose  to  me  from  the  word ; 
X»eed  after  deed  rose  to  me  from  the  deed. 

For  the  sake  of  better  comparison,  I  will  add  at  least  the  first 
verse  of  the  Icelandic  original : — 

Veit  ek  at  ek  hekk 

Vindga  meifii  #, 

Naetr  attar  niu, 

Geiri  undafir  ; 

Ok  gefinn  OSni, 

Sjdlfr  sjdlfum  mer — 

A  ]>eim  meifii, 

Ei'  mannigi  veit, 

Hvers  hann  afrotum  renn. 

Now,  the  Unst  Lay,  in  Shetland  speech,  runs  thus : — 

Nine  Aays  he  Ta.ang  pa  d«  riitless  tree  ; 
For  ill  wis  da  folk,  in'  giid  wis  he. 
A  bliidy  maet  wis  in  his  side — 
Made  wi'  a  lance — 'at  wid  na  hide. 
Nine  lung  nichts,  i'  da  nippin'  rime, 
Hang  he  dare  wi'  his  naeked  limb. 

Some,  dey  leuch ; 

Bit  idders  gret. 

I  may  first  point  out  that,  even  as  in  Icelandic,  Norse,  Old 
German,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  even  later  English  poetry,  so  also  in  this 
Shetland  song  there  is  a  strongly  marked,  albeit  not  quite  systematic, 
alliteration.  Though,  wont  to  trace  out  vestiges  of  the  staff-rime,  my 
attention  was  at  first  not  aroused  by  this  fact.  Our  ears  are  so  trained 
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that,  where  the  musical  jingle  of  an  end-rime  strikes  them,  they  will 
pay  but  little  attention  to  other  structural  peculiarities  of  the  verse. 
As  soon,  however,  as  it  occurred  to  me  to  test  the  lay- fragment  on 
the  alliterative  principle,  I  could  scarcely  understand  that  this  cha- 
racteristic should  have  failed  to  rivet  my  attention  for  a  single 
moment  after  the  first  perusal  of  the  song.  The  staff-rime,  which  I 
have  marked  with  bolder  type,  runs  through  the  whole  Shetland  text 
— even  as  in  its  Eddie  counterpart.  Thus  the  ancient  Teutonic 
origin  of  the  Shetland  poem  comes  out  powerfully,  in  spite  of  the, 
slightly  deceptive  addition  of  the  end-rime.  It  should  be  stated 
here  that  the  combination  of  the  staff-rime  with  full  rimes,  half-rimes, 
line-rimes,  and  assonances,  though  rare  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  was  a 
special  delight  of  Icelandic  poets.1  And  as  the  Shetland  fragment 
may,  in  all  likelihood,  have  come  by  way  of  Iceland,  the  threefold 
peculiarity  of  the  staff-rime,  the  end-rime,  and  the  vowel  harmony  of 
assonances,  which  occurs  throughout  the  above  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner,  is  a  very  strong  proof  of  the  ancient  character  of  the  Unst 
Lay. 

The  following  is  a  translation  into  ordinary  English,  in  which, 
however,  something  of  the  vowel  harmony  is  necessarily  lost : — 

Nine  Aays  he  hung  on  the  Rootless  Tree  ; 

For  bad  was  the  folk,  and  good  was  he. 

A  bloody  mark  was  in  his  side — 

made  \rith  a  lance — that  would  not  hide  (heal). 

Nine  long  nights,  in  the  nipping  rime, 

Hung  he  there  with  bis  naked  limb. 

Some,  they  laughed ; 

But  others  wept. 

The  only  doubtful  point,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Shetland 
text,  might  seem  to  be  in  the  words  :  '  'at  wid  na  hide.'  However, 
I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Laurenson  that  '  hide ' — like  the 
German  Haut — is  still  used  in  Shetland  for  the  skin  of  man  as  well 
as  beast,  but  in  the  former  case  now  only  in  proverbial  expressions 
or  forms  of  speech.  Thus,  a  native  of  those  northern  isles  would 
say  :  '  I  am  wet  to  the  hide  ; '  that  is,  soaked  through.  Again,  the 
word  is  used  as  a  verb.  When  a  wound  is  beginning  to  heal  or  'skin 
over,'  it  is  said  to  '  hide,'  or  hide  over.  I  think,  from  this  use  of  the 
word,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  in  the  Unst  Lay ;  and  I 
have  made  a  punctuation  after  the  words  '  side '  and  '  lance,'  which 
corresponds  to  this  meaning. 

III. 

In  cases  like  the  present,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  establish 
the  authenticity  of  such  a  remarkable  relic  beyond  the  possibility^ 

1  See  '  An  Essay  on  Alliterative  Poetry,'  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Skeat,  in  Bisliop  Percy's 
Folio  Manuscript,  vol.  iii. 
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cavil.  I  therefore  held  it  to  be  desirable  to  go  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  source.  Mr.  Laurenson,  who  takes  a  deep,  searching,  and 
most  thoughtful  interest  in  Germanic  mythology,  was  kind  enough 
to  reply  to  my  wish  by  referring  me  to  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  a  young, 
well-read  working-man,  a  native  of  Shetland,  who,  in  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  lived  at  Glasgow.  Mr.  Sinclair  afterwards  came  to 
London,  when  I  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  converse  with  him,  at  my 
house,  on  matters  of  folk-lore  concerning  his  own  country.  In  answer 
to  my  inquiry,  Mr.  Sinclair  wrote  to  me  from  Glasgow : — *  The 
woman  who  repeated  the  rune  rime  to  me  was  called  Russlin.  Her 
hou?e  was  in,  or  near,  the  village  of  Norwich,  in  Unst;  and  as  nearly 
as  I  can  remember,  the  conversation  took  place  in  the  summer  of 
1865.  I  was  not  very  old  at  that  time  ;  and  I  regret  very  much  I 
did  not  make  some  attempt,  however  runic,  to  take  notes.'  Mr. 
Sinclair,  who — from  having  seen  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities  and 
other  works  of  a  similar  kind — understood  the  connection  between 
the  Unst  fragment  and  the  Eddie  Lay,  added : — '  Few  now  take 
any  interest  in  this  sort  of  lore  ;  and  these  "  old  wives'  fables  "  will 
all  very  soon  be  "  interred  with  their  bones."  ' 

Those  who  know  how  the  brothers  Grimm  gathered  from  the 
lips  of  the  people  the  tales  in  which  so  many  precious  relics  of  ancient 
belief  are  embedded,  or  survive  in  a  transfigured  form,  can  easily 
imagine  how  desirable  it  is  to  find  out  the  last  depositaries  of  such 
'  old  wives'  fables  '  as  the  one  which  the  woman  Russlin  told. 

It  was  through  one  of  those  happy  chances  (so  the  brothers  Grimm  wrote  in 
1810)  that  we  came  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  peasant  woman  of  the  village  of 
Nieder-Zwehrn,  near  Cassel,  who  told  us  the  greater  part  of  the  Mahrchen  of  the 
second  volume,  and  the  most  beautiful  ones  too.  Frau  Viehmannin  was  still 
very  active,  and  not  much  over  fifty  years  of  age.  Her  features  had  something 
strong,  intelligent,  and  pleasing ;  and  from  her  great  eyes  she  looked  out  with 
keen  clearness.  She  held  the  old  tales  firmly  in  her  memory,  and  would  some- 
times say  that  this  gift  was  not  granted  to  every  one,  and  that  many  a  one  could 
not  keep  anything  in  its  proper  connection.  She  told  her  tales  deliberately,  firmly, 
and  with  uncommon  liveliness :  taking  herself  much  pleasure  in  it.  First  she 
spoke  with  rapid  freedom ;  then,  if  one  wished  it,  she  told  the  whole  once  more 
slowly — so  that,  with  some  practice,  one  could  write  it  down.  .  .  .  Any  one  inclined 
to  believe  that  tradition  is  easily  corrupted,  or  carelessly  kept,  and  that  therefore 
it  could  not  possibly  last  long,  should  have  heard  how  strictly  she  always  abided 
bv  her  record,  and  how  she  stuck  to  its  accuracy.  She  never  altered  anything  in 
repeating  it,  and,  if  she  made  a  slip,  at  once  righted  herself  as  soon  as  she  became 
aware  of  it,  in  the  very  midst  of  her  tale.  The  attachment  to  tradition  among 
people  living  on  in  the  same  kind  of  life  with  unbroken  regularity  ^  is  stronger  than 
we,  who  are  fond  of  change,  can  understand. 

I  myself  can  bear  witness,  in  some  way,  to  this  statement  of  the 
Grimms,  which,  I  think,  sheds  some  light  on  the  preservation  of  the 
Unst  Lay.  Having  been  brought  up,  in  childhood,  on  the  fullest 
Mahrchen  fare,  through  peasant  girls  serving  as  housemaids  in  town, 
I  was,  in  later  years,  astounded  when  first  reading  Grimms'  Tales, 
YOL.  V.— No.  28.  4  C 
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in  which  I  often  found  not  only  exactly  the  same  tale,  but  sometimes, 
word  for  word,  that  which  I  had  heard,  in  my  father's  house,  from 
rustic  women  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  illiterate  character  of 
most  of  them  I  only  remember  too  well ;  for,  now  and  then,  they 
would  use  my  childish  scrawl,  more  or  less  stealthily,  as  a  means 
of  communication  with  their  sweethearts  or  their  family  in  the 
country.  For  the  letters  thus  written  under  dictation  the  reward 
was  some  splendid  tale  about  Dorn-Eoschen,  Ash-puttel,  Schnee- 
Wittchen  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,  Tischlein-deck-dich,  Frau  Holle, 
and  so  forth.  Thus  dreams  were  made  rich — sometimes  also  ghastly 
— with  the  fanciful  after-effects  of  folk-lore  mysteriously  dealt  out 
to  boyish  curiosity  in  the  twilight  of  mild  summer  evenings,  or  on  a 
starry  winter  night,  when  the  dimly-lit  children's  room  had  its 
windows  blocked  with  snow. 

It  is  from  recollections  of  this  kind  that  I  have  been  able  to 
supply  an  important  missing  link  of  beetle  rimes  still  current  in 
Germany,  which  refer  to  Freia-Holda's  Kealm  of  the  Unborn  and 
the  great  Cataclysm  of  the  Universe.2  These  rimes,  so  far  as  they 
could  be  recovered,  have  been  all  put  together  by  Mannhardt  in  his 
Germanische  Mythen,  with  a  view  of  showing  that  they  must  be 
connected  with  Holda.  Still,  the  chief  thing — the  name  of  the 
Germanic  Goddess  of  Love — was  wanting  in  them.  Now,  that  very 
name  I  recollect  perfectly  well  from  a  children's  beetle  song.  It  was 
usually  sung  in  May,  in  the  Wonne-Mond,  or  Month  of  Bliss,  once 
dedicated  to  the  Groddess ;  the  cockchafer  (or  May-bug,  in  English 
folk-speech)  being  substituted  for  the  lady  bird,  the  well-known 
sacred  messenger  of  Freia-Holda. 

In  a  later  edition  of  Grimm's  Tales,  in  1837,  after  English  and 
other  translations  had  appeared,  the  Preface  said : — *  The  scientific 
value  of  these  traditions  has  been  proved  by  many  a  surprising 
kinship  with  the  saga-circle  of  the  ancient  deities.  German 
Mythology  has  often  had  occasion  to  refer  to  them  ;  ay,  it  has,  by 
their  consonance  with  northern  myths,  found  therein  a  proof  of 
their  common  origin  and  connection.' 

Such  consonance  is,  indeed,  fully  to  be  observed  in  the  strange 
Shetland  Lay  of  the  mysterious  Being  that  hung  in  the  Bootless 
Tree. 

IV. 

The  '  nine  long  nights,'  during  which  Odin — according  to  the 
Edda — hung  in  '  that  Tree  of  which  none  knows  from  what  root  it 
springs,'  typify,  as  mentioned  before,  nine  cosmogonic  periods.  It 
is  of  no  mean  importance  that  the  Shetland  fragment  should  so 

2  See  '  Freia-Holda,  the  Teutonic  Goddess  of  Love,'  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  of 
May  1872. 
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clearly  have  preserved  this  essential  part  of  the  myth.  Twice  even, 
the  nine  periods  are  mentioned  there.  The  verse  starts  with  a 
reference  to  them,  and  ends  with  a  renewed  allusion  to  the  same 
subject.  The  changes  are,  so  to  speak,  rung  on  it  by  a  parallelism 
which,  I  may  incidentally  remark,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Hebrew 
poetry,  but  occasionally  is  found  also  in  the  Germanic  Scripture.3 

The  unnamed  Being  of  the  Unst  Lay  is  said  to  have  hung  on  the 
tree  '  nine  days,'  and  again,  '  nine  long  nights.'  These  latter  are 
virtually  the  identical  words  of  the  Eddie  text,  for  the  expression 
naetr  allar  niu  in  Odin's  Eune  Song  certainly  conveys  an  idea  of 
the  length  of  those  nine  whole  nights.  Again,  the  words  of  the 
heathen  Teutonic  Book,  '  that  Tree  of  which,  none  knows  from  what 
root  it  springs,'  are  found  in  the  Shetland  relic  emphatically  con-' 
densed  into  '  the  Bootless  Tree.'  Then,  '  a  bloody  mark  was  on  his 
side,  made  with  a  lance,'  has  its  counterpart  in  the  Eddie  4  with  a 
spear  wounded.' 

This  modified  preservation  of  a  verse  of  the  Hdva-mdl  in  a  semi- 
Christian  garb — though  without  any  allusion  by  name  to  the  typical 
figure  of  the  later  creed — seems  to  me  all  the  less  surprising  because 
the  Hdva-mdl  contains,  in  several  other  strophes,  passages  easily 
lending  themselves  to  such  a  substitution.  The  mystic  Tree  itself, 
on  which  Odin  hung,  certainly  needed  no  transfiguration  whatever  ; 
for  the  Cross  also  was  called  a  '  Tree '  in  mediaeval  language.  Pre- 
Christian  crosses,  I  need  scarcely  say,  were  frequent  all  over  the 
world,  from  China  and  Egypt  to  Mexico  and  Peru.  '  Tree  of  our 
Life,'  '  Tree  of  our  Flesh,'  the  Mexican  cross  symbol  was  called  by 
the  native  priests  on  the  arrival  of  Cortez.  Among  a  great  number 
of  ancient  nations,  thousands  of  years  before  our  era,  ideas  derived 
partly  from  the  vegetable  tree,  partly  from  the  heavenly  constellation 
of  the  Pleiades  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross  or  Tau,4  partly  from  the 
human  form,  seem  to  have  become  intermixed  in  this  widely-spread 
religious  symbol. 

The  hammer  of  Thor,  such  as  it  is  usually  represented  (T)>  had 
the  shape  of  ope  of  the  numerous  forms  of  the  Christian  cross.  On 
Scandinavian  runic  stones  the  cross  is  found  before  the  conversion 
of  the  Northmen.  To  this  day  a  representation  of  the  hammer  of 
the  God  of  Thunder  may  be  found  on  the  barns  and  stable-doors  of 
some  German  villages.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  northern,  midland, 
and  eastern  counties  of  this  country — wherever,  in  fact,  the  Teutonic 
element  has  made  its  strongest  imprint — some  old  church  bells  still 
bear  the  same  sign  as  a  charm  against  the  tempest.  Thor,  Thunaer, 
or  Donar,  bore  his  cross-like  emblem  in  his  double  quality  as  a 

3  Compare,  for  instance,  Rigsmdl,  v.  33  ;  and  Loddfafnir's  Sony,  v.  1  and  2  (v.  Ill 
and  112). 

4  Compare  the  'Note  on  Mr.  R.  G.  Haliburton's  Discovery  of  the  Year  of  the 
Pleiades,'  in  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke's  Researches  in  Pre-historie  and  Proto-historic  Com- 
parative Philology,  Mythology,  and  Archceology. 

4  c  2 
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tempest  deity  who  smote  the  Frost  Giants,  and  as  a  tutelar  God  of 
Matrimony.  His  hammer  was  employed  as  a  consecrating  sign  for  the 
welding  together  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock. 

I  am  informed  by  an  Icelandic  friend  deeply  learned  in  northern 
mythology,  Mr.  Jon  A.  Hjaltalin,  that  another  sign  of  Thor's 
hammer,  in  tree  shape  j^,  was  still  used  in  his  native  country  a  few 
years  since  as  a  magic  sign,  but  with  an  obscured  or  corrupted 
meaning.  In  reality,  this  is  the  well-known  ancient  need-fire  (or 
neat-fire)  symbol,  which  dates  from  a  time  when  the  Aryan  races  still 
dwelt  together  as  one  stock  ;  which  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  oldest 
Indian  epics ;  which  was  fabled  to  have  been  made  by  the  Divine 
Carpenter  Agni,  a  Fire-God  whom  we  meet  with  in  Germanic  mytho- 
logy under  a  similar  name ;  and  which  was  found  also  on  the  objects 
excavated  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Hissarlik  and  Mykene.  As  applied 
to  Thor,  this  tree-shaped  cross-symbol  sustains  his  double  quality  as  the 
fiery  Cleaver  of  the  Clouds,  who  even  as  such  represents  the  principle 
of  fertility,  and  as  the  Sanctifier  of  the  fruitful  union  of  hearts. 

About  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  the 
Tree  in  which  Odin  hung  wounded  and  suffering,  and  the  several 
hammer-symbols  of  Thor,  easily  became  confused  with  the  symbol 
of  the  new  religion.  It  is  on  record  that  when  Hakon  Adalsteinsfostri, 
the  first  Christian  King  of  Norway,  had  to  drink  in  honour  of  Odin 
before  his  heathen  countrymen,  he  secretly  made  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  over  the  cup.  On  being  reproved,  the  answer  was  that  '  he 
had  not  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  at  all — that  it  was  the  sign  of 
the  hammer  of  Thor.'  With  such  possibilities  of  substitution,  we 
can  easily-  understand  that  a  heathen  lay  referring  to  a  Germanic 
Deity  which  hangs  wounded  in  a  Tree,  should  have  similarly  un- 
dergone a  different  interpretation,  so  as  to  approach  it,  apparently, 
to  the  New  Faith. 

In  the  same  Hdva-mdl,  from  which  the  TJnst  fragment  is  a 
survival,  there  are  two  verses  (17  and  20  of  the  'Eune  Song'),  in 
which  Odin  remarks  of  himself  that  he  is  able  to  make  the  wind 
cease,  and  stiLl  the  tempest  of  the  sea,  and  prevent  the  waves  from 
swamping  the  ship ;  also,  that  he  is  able  to  raise  men  from  death. 
In  the  ninth  spell- song  (v.  17)  he  says  :— 

For  tlie  ninth  I  know : 

If  I  stand  in  need 
My  "bark  on  the  water  to  save, 

I  can  the  -wind 
On  the  waves  allay, 

And  still  the  sea. 

In  the  twelfth  spell-song  (v.  20)  he  says  :  — 

For  the  twelfth  I  know  : 

If,  on  a  tree, 
From  a  halter  I  see 

A  dead  man  swing, 
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I  can  so  carve 

The  runic  sign 
That  the  man  shall  come 

And  talk  to  me. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  such  passages  referring  to 
heathen  miracle-working  could  be  used  for  the  transition  into  the 
new  creed.  Again,  we  find  in  the  thirteenth  spell-song  (v.  21)  of 
the  Hdva-mdl  an  allusion  to  the  heathen  Germanic  practice  of  bap- 
tism, or  sprinkling  a  child'  with  water,  so  as  to  throw  a  charm  of 
safety  over  it.  I  mention  these  coincidences  as  explaining  the 
facility  with  which  some  ideas  of  the  Teutonic  faith  could  be  made 
to  slide  into  an  entirely  different  form. 

Altogether,  there  were  not  a  few  points  in  the  Germanic  creed 
which  could  be  so  adapted.  Besides  the  mystic  Tree,  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  and  the  institution  of  baptism,  the  Teutons  had  the  tradition 
of  a  great  flood,  even  as  the  Indians,  the  Greeks,  and  other  nations 
had.  Among  the  Teutons  it  was  said  that  a  single  pair  of  Giants5 
had  been  saved  from  the  flood  in  a  boat.  They  further  had  a  Queen 
of  the  Heavens,  Frigg,  whose  son,  Balder,  destined  to  die,  was  called 
the  '  blood-covered  God.'  They  believed  in  twelve  divine  personages, 
among  whom  a  thirteenth,  Loki,  played  the  traitor.  The  God  of 
Peace,  Balder,  died  through  that  traitor.  They  believed  that  the 
god  who  had  been  slain  by  treachery  would  come  back  at  the  end  of 
time,  when  the  Golden  Age,  or  millennium,  would  follow.  They 
had  lays  in  which  that  return  was  prophesied  in  words  remarkably 
similar  to  those  contained  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke,  where  the  world's  end,  and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  are 
prophesied. 

When  we  keep  all  this  in  mind,  it  will  appear  less  extraordinary 
that  a  stray  bit  of  the  JRunatalstydttr  Oftins — namely,  that  part  which 
lends  itself  with  greatest  facility  to  a  semi-Christian  adaptation — 
should  have  come  down  to  us  in  unbroken  tradition,  albeit  somewhat 
altered  from  the  original  text. 

V. 

In  order  fully  to  account  for  so  remarkable  a  survival  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  Shetland  fragment,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is, 
after  all,  not  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Germanic  literature.  True, 
the  inquiries  I  made  among  Icelandic  and  other  friends  whose  speciality 
the  Eddie  lore  is,  have  brought  me  the  answer  that  they  are  not 
aware  of  any  existing  folk-lore  ditty  in  their  country  which  could  be 
fathered  to  the  account  of  Odin's  hanging  in  the  Tree.  One  survival 
rime  in  semi-Christian  form,  for  which  there  is  a  clear  pagan 

*  Compare  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xiv.  6. 
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counterpart  in  Old  German  literature,  has,   however,   been  traced 
before.     I  refer  to  the  Merseburg  Spell-song. 

That  incantation  speaks  of  Phol's  (Balder's)  and  Wodan's  forest- 
ride,  when  the  horse  of  the  (rod  of  Peace  and  Light  had  his  foot 
sprained,  and  the  charm-cure  was  applied  by  four  Goddesses  and  by 
Wodan  himself.  In  the  ancient  German  staff-rime  text,  which 
Jacob  Grimm  attributes  to  the  tenth  century,  the  spell-song  runs 

thus : — 

fliol  ende  Wodan 

"Vuoron  zi  holza. 
Do  wart  demo  Balderes  volon 

Sin  vuoz  birenkit. 
Thu  biguolen  Sinthgunt ; 

Sunna,  era  suister. 
Thu  bif/uolen  Friia  ; 

Volla,  era  suister. 
Thu  biguolen  \Vodan, 

So  he  vrola  conda. 
.  Sose  "benrenki, 

Sose  "bluotrenki, 
Sose  lidirenki  .  .  .6 
Ben  zi  Ttena  ; 

T&luot  zi  ttluoda  ; 
Jtid  zi  geliden — 

Sose  ffelimida  sin. 
That  is  :— 

Phol  and  Wodan 

Rode  to  the  holt. 
•  There  was  to  Balder's  foal 

Its  foot  sprained  (wrenched). 
There  Sinthgunt  bespoke  it ; 

And  the  Sun,  her  sister. 
There  Freia  bespoke  it ; 

And  Volla,  her  sister. 
There  Wodan  bespoke  it, 

As  he  well  could. 
So  the  bone-wrenching, 

So  the  blood-wrenching, 
So  the  limb-wrenching  .  .  . 
Bone  to  bone ; 

Blood  to  blood ; 
Limb  to  limV— 

As  if  they  were  glued. 

Now,  in  Eobert  Chambers's  Fireside  Stories,  it  is  reported  from 
Scotland  that,  when  a  person  has  received  a  sprain,  it  is  customary 
to  apply  to  an  individual  practised  in  casting  the  wresting- thread. 
This  is  a  thread  spun  from  black  wool,  on  which  are  cast  nine  knots, 
and  tied  round  a  sprained  leg  or  arm.  During  the  time  the  operator 
is  putting  the  thread  round  the  affected  limb,  he  says,  but  in  such  a 
tone  of  voice  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the  bystanders,  nor  even  by  the 
person  operated  upon : — 

•  Here  there  is  an  evident  gap  in  the  text. 
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The  Lord  rade, 

And  the  foal  slade  ; 

He  lighted, 

And  he  righted ; 

Set  joint  to  joint, 

Bone  to  bone, 

And  sinew  to  sinew : 

Heal  in  the  Holy  Ghost's  name ! 

'  This  incantation ' — a  note  in  Robert  Chambers's  book  adds — 
'  seems  founded  on  some  legend  of  Christ's  life  ;  it  occurs  in  witch 
trials  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.'  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  this  view  is  not  tenable  and  has  long  ago  been  demolished. 
A  vast  number  of  Christian  legends  are  but  refurbished  heathen 
tales.  Thus,  for  instance,  not  a  few  of  those  referring  to  St.  Peter 
are  clearly  traceable  to  the  Germanic  God  of  Thunder. 

A  spell-song  very  like  the  Scottish  one  is  found  in  Norway.  In- 
stead of  the  expression  '  the  Lord,'  the  name  of  Jesus  is  introduced 
there.  But  in  Sweden  the  ancient  heathen  god,  '  Oden '  or  Odin, 
takes,  or  rather  retains,  that  place  in  the  incantation  which  was  yet 
in  use  quite  of  late  for  the  sprain  cure.  One  Swedish  version  gives 
Odin's  name  outright.  Another  has  that  of  '  Erygge ; '  evidently  an 
appellation  of  Odin  in  his  character  as  a  battle-god.  '  Erygge '  is 
etymologically  connected  with  Ares.  Tuesday,  which  in  English  and 
High  German  has  its  name  from  Tin,  or  Tyr,  the  God  of  War,  is  in 
Bavarian  folk-speech  still  called  Ertag,  or  Erctag — that  is,  Erich's 
day.  The  names  of  '  Oden  '  and  '  Erygge  '  in  the  Swedish  version 
settle  the  ancient  heathen  character  of  the  Scottish  spell-song  for  the 
sprain-cure  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt. 

On  comparing  the  Scottish  rime  with  the  Merseburg  Zauber- 
lied— -which  is  one  of  the  oldest  remnants  of  German  speech — it  will 
be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  Scotch  sorcerer's  say  (which  Robert 
Chambers  quoted  as  being  still  practised)  comes  very  close,  in  several 
lines,  to  the  song  of  that  heathen  charmer,  who  appealed  to  Sinth- 
gunt,  to  the  Sun,  to  Freia  and  Volla,  as  well  as  to  Wodan.  Such  is 
the  tenacity  of  rites  and  ceremonies  dating  back  to  grey  antiquity. 

Curiously  enough,  the  same  incantation  words  occur  in  the  Finnic 
Kalevala,  in  this  way : — 

Bone  to  bone,  and  flesh  to  flesh  ; 
Join  the  limbs  to  the  limbs  ! 

An  Esthnian  wizard's  saw,  used  against  the  sprain  of  horses'  feet, 
has  it  thus  : — 

Jesus  rode  to  Church, 

With  the  chestnut  horse,  with  the  black  horse, 
With  the  pink,  cream-coloured  horse. 
There  the  horse  his  foot  had  sprained. 
Down  to  the  wheel  Jesus  bowed, 
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To  bespeak  the  horse's  foot : 
Here  a  joint  is  wrenched; 
Here  the  sinew  snapped ; 
Here  a  hock  is  dislocated. 
Set  joint  to  joint  once  more! 
Set  sinew  to  sinew  once  more  ! 
Set  hock  to  hock  once  more  ! 
Set  flesh  to  flesh  once  more  ! 

The  contact  between  the  Germanic  and  the  Finnic  and  Esthnian 
races  in  the  north-east  might  be  held  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  occur- 
rence of  the  same  charm-saws  in  these  widely  scattered  rimes,  which 
we  find  from  the  Bothnian  Gulf  to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Elaborate 
disquisitions7  have,  however,  been  made  to  show  that  these  mystic 
Songs  of  Healing  and  Rejuvenation  have  their  counterpart  also  in 
ancient  Latin,8  Hellenic,  and  Vedic  lore,  so  that  we  could  gather 
them  all  under  a  common  root  and  stem. 

A  Cloud  Myth,  connected  with  early  Aryan  Nature-worship,  is 
supposed  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  stories  about  a  horse,  a  goat, 
or  a  cow  being  hurt,  and  then  healed  or  rejuvenated.  The  swift- 
running  cloud,  the  fertilising  cloud,  the  cloud  which  pours  the 
milk  of  heaven  upon  the  earth,  is  conceived  under  the  image  of 
either  of  the  animals  named.  After  the  cloud  is  broken,  celestial 
powers  form  it  again,  making  it  whole  once  more — healing  it,  in 
fact.  To  heal  is,  etymologically  speaking,  making  a  thing  again 
whole.  But  into  the  vast  and  intricate  question  of  the  connec- 
tion of  all  these  Rejuvenation  tales  in  India,  Greece,  and  among 
the  Germanic  tribes,  I  will  not  here  enter.  My  object  merely  was 
to  give  an  example  of  the  well- proved  survival  of  an  ancient  heathen 
song  in  present  folk-lore  poetry,  corresponding  to  the  remarkable 
relic  which  is  reported  to  me  from  Shetland. 


7  See  Mannhardt's  Oermanische  Mythen. 

8  There  is  an  Old  Roman  charm-saw  against  the  sprain,  mentioned  by  Cato  (De 
Re  Rust.  160),  of  which  Pliny  also  speaks.       Its   language    is   somewhat  dark ; 
Grimm  thinks  there  may  be  Sabine  elements  in  it.     Strong  traces  both  of  the  staff- 
rime  and  the  end-rime,  not  quite  unusual  even  in  the  classic  longues,  mark  some  of 
its  passages.     Thus  we  find  : — 

Darics  dardaries 

Astataries  .  .  . 

Huat  hanat  huat 

Ixtajrista  sista 

Domiabo  damnaustra  .  .  . 

Huat  haiit 

Ista  sis 

Tar  sis 

Ardunnabon  dunnavstra. 

A  '  Dissunapiter '  is  appealed  to  in  this  Old  Roman  spell-song ;  undoubtedly  a 
Supreme  Godhead,  like  Dyaus  and  Jupiter — maybe,  a  Father  of  the  Shining  Sun 
or  a  Shining  Sun  personified  as  a  heavenly  Father. 
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VI. 

I  firmly  believe  that,  with  fuller  research,  other  rimes  referring 
to  our  Germanic  fore-elders'  creed  might  yet  be  recovered  in  current 
folk-lore,  in  Shetland,  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the  north  country  of 
England — wherever  the  Norse  race  had  penetrated  and  long  held 
sway.  No  time  is,  however,  to  be  lost.  Too  much  time  has  already 
been  lost  as  regards  the  gathering  up  of  these  fast-decaying  tradi- 
tions. Thei*  vestiges  are  rapidly  fading  away.  They  have  mostly 
disappeared  in  that  part  of  England  where  the  Saxon,  the  Anglian, 
the  Frisian  and  the  Jute  effected  their  chief  lodgments ;  and  they 
are  on  the  point  of  disappearing  also  in  those  northern  districts 
where  the  Scandinavian  section  of  the  Germanic  stock  came  in. 

Amid  political  work  which  allows  of  little  leisure,  I  have  made 
some  slight  attempts  to  find  out  fresh  remnants  of  Beetle  Eimes  in 
this  country  ;  especially  in  connection  with  the  Ladybird.  There  is 
still  a  children's  rime  known  all  over  England  and  Scotland,  con- 
cerning that  tiny  insect,  which  is  clearly  referable  to  the  Eddie 
'  Kagnarok,'  the  German  *  Muspilli ' — that  is,  the  Twilight  of  the 
Gods,  the  fiery  downfall  of  the  universe.  One  of  the  correspondents 
to  whom  I  applied,  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  wrote  : — 

I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  all  the  efforts  I  have  as  yet  made  to  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  ladybird  or  beetle  superstitions,  have  proved  unsuccessful.  How- 
ever, I  shall  not  despair.  Were  I  in  Shetland  myself,  I  should  not  leave  many 
stones  unturned.  That  there  are  superstitions  connected  with  beetles  in  the  North, 
I  am  positive.  The  name  of  the  water-beetle — Witchie-clock — is  suggestive 
enough. 

Beetle-worship  is  a  part  of  Germanic  mythology  not  yet  fully 
explored.  Yet  some  noteworthy  instances  have  already  been  brought 
to  light,  which  form  a  link,  as  it  were,  between  cults  apparently 
standing  so  wide  apart  as  the  Teutonic  creed  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Egyptian  circle  of  religious  ideas  and  Paphian  rites  on  the  other. 
In  childish  ditties  still  sung  to  this  day,  the  most  important  .remnants 
of  ancient  forms  of  faith  frequently  linger. 

The  same  correspondent,  who  endeavoured  to  find  out  for  me 
vestiges  of  beetle  rimes  in  the  North,  sent  me  a  number  of  strange 
incantations,  mostly  in  use  still  among  Shetland  boys,  and  some  folk- 
lore tales.  There  is  a  spell-song  referring  to  the  skylark,  or  '  lady- 
hen,'  which,  like  the  ladybird,  must  have  been  sacred  to  the  Germanic 
Queen  of  the  Heavens.  Again,  a  spell-song  and  some  strange  stories 
about  the  ravens  (Odin's  sacred  birds)  and  about  a  wonderful  vivify- 
ing stone — the  '  sairen  stane ' — which  the  ravens  bring  from  a  '  holy 
land.'  One  of  these  raven  stories,  whose  scene  is  at  the  '  Ord  of 
Brunt  Hammersland,'  seems  to  point  to  Thor.  Another  rime,  of 
mixed  Christian  and  heathen  character,  which  begins  '  Da  twall  da 
twall  Aposels,'  is  stated  to  be  used  for  '  telling  aff  trows  ' — that  is, 
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getting  rid  of  fairies.  I  have  found  that,  in  an  altered  form,  it  is 
known  also  in  other  parts  of  England.9  Then  there  is  in  my  hands 
a  Shetland  fragment  about  '  da  Hellie  Dam  that  cleds  eraw  (herself 
all  ?)  in  blue.'  Sadly  corrupted  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  to  refer  to 
the  Teutonic  Venus,  our  Holy  Lady  Freia  or  Hellia ;  not  in  her 
snow-white  garments  as  Holda,  but  in  her  typical  sky-blue  dress  as 
Perchta,  which — like  the  name  Perchta  itself — denotes  her  fiery 
character.  Such  a  'sky-blue  dress  (blitz-blau,  t  lightning-blue,'  as 
the  German  expression  is)  the  Goddess  who  kindled  the  fire  of 
love  in  German  hearts,  still  wears  as  c  Perchta '  to-day  in  village- 
mummeries  of  Southern  Germany.  Ay,  even  the  wardrobe  of  a 
heathen  Goddess  is  not  easily  lost  in  folk-lore. 

I  have,  furthermore,  a  Shetland  rime  about  the  Kainbow,  who  is 
said  to  have  a  '  fader,'  a  *  mider,'  and  a  sister  that  is  '  brought  ta  bed 
o'  a  gentleman's  son.'  This  looks  like  a  squib  upon  the  old  Teutonic 
creed.  Perhaps  it  dates  from  the  time  of  religious  transition — even 
as  the  Eddie  lay,  c  Oegir's  Banquet,'  is  by  some  held  to  be  a  satire 
upon  the  dwellers  in  Asgard.  Towards  the  time  of  the  decay  of  the 
Germanic  religion,  there  were  many  bold  sceptics  and  freethinkers  in 
the  North.10  They  may  have  sported  with  the  old  creed.  In  other 
cases  the  Christian  missionary  may  have  sought  to  discredit  the  native 
faith  by  such  squibs. 

One  of  the  Shetland  rimes — similar  to  Scottish,  English,  and 
German  ones — appeals  to  the  spider  ('  Willie  Buck ')  as  a  weather- 
prophesying  insect.  The  weaving  spider  was  sacred  to  Freia  in  her 
character  as  a  Goddess  of  domestic  love  and  industry,  the  latter  being 
typified  by  the  spindle  and  the  loom ;  and  Freia-Holda  also  was  a 
weather-making  goddess.  The  later  general  aversion  against,  and 
positive  fear  of,  the  spider  among  women,  especially  in  Germany,  may 
have  arisen  from  a  doctrinal  inculcation  by  the  Church,  which  taught 
them  to  spurn  the  symbol  of  that  once  widely  worshipped  deity, 
whose  cult  had  taken  the  deepest  root.  Again,  there  are  in  my 
possession  a  Shetland  spell-song  against  Calumnies  ;  and  similar  waifs 
and  strays  of  most  curious  import.  Some  of  these  are  tolerably  well 
preserved ;  others  contorted  and  fallen  from  their  former  high  estate. 

9  One  of  these  versions,  sung  among  riflemen,  has  been  communicated  to  me  by 
Mr.  Leonard  Montefiore.     Some  of  the  lines,  which  I  think  are  heathen,  agree  with 
the  Shetland  song. 

10  This  early  freethought  in  the  North  has  nothing  astounding  about  it.     Even 
Herodotos  says  already  of  the  Greek  deities  : — '  Whence  each  of  the  Gods  sprang, 
whether  they  existed  always,  and  of  what  form  they  were,  was,  so  to  speak,  un- 
known till  yesterday.   For  I  am  of  opinion  that  Hesiod  and  Homer  lived  four  hundred 
years  before  my  time,  and  not  more ;  and  these  were  they  who  framed  a  theogony 
for  the  Greeks,  and  gave  names  to  the  Gods,  and  assigned  to  them  honours  and  arts, 
and  declared  their  several  forms.     But  the  poets  said  to  have  been  before  them,  in 
my  opinion  were  after  them.    The  first  part  of  the  above  statement  is  derived  from 
the  Dodonasan  priestesses ;  but  the  latter,  that  relates  to  Hesiod  and  Homer,  I  say 
on  my  own  authority.'  (ii.  63.) 
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VII. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  spell-song  which  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  is,  however,  one  of  which  hitherto  but  two  introductory  lines 
were  known,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  irrecoverably  lost.  Dr. 
John  Leyden,  in  his  observations  on  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland, 
refers  to  it.  Mr.  Eobert  Chambers,  in  his  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scot- 
land, quotes  the  two  lines  from  Leyden.  Jacob  Grimm,  in  his 
Deutsche  Mythologie,  does  the  same  ;  seeking  to  draw,  even  from  that 
scant  material,  a  connection  between  the  Arthurian  cycle  of  legends 
and  the  tale  of  the  "Wild  Huntsman — who  is  the  later  substitute  of 
Wodan  or  Odin. 

The  two  lines  in  question,  as  given  by  Leyden,  run  thus : — 

Arthour  Knycht  lie  raid  on  nycht, 
With  gyltin  spur  and  candil  lycht. 

That  is  all  that  was  known,  until  now,  of  the  ballad,  romance, 
charm-saw,  or  whatever  it  may  have  been.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  be  presented  with  a  connected  text,  which  fills  up  the  gap 
hitherto  deplored  by  eminent  authorities  on  mythology.  A  Shet- 
lander,  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  whom  I  have  before  quoted,  communi- 
cated to  me  this  important  bit  of  folk-lore,  of  the  significance  and 
deep  meaning  of  which  he  was  not  aware.  It  is  a  find  scarcely  less 
remarkable  than  the  verse  of  the  Unst  Lay.  Its  contents  shed  a 
sudden  and  strong  ray  of  light  upon  the  apparently  Arthurian,  in 
reality  Odinic,  character  of  various  North-British  legends. 

Before  making  the  text  kmown  as  I  now  possess  it,  and  which  is 
published  here  for  the  first  time,  it  will  be  useful  to  refer  to  Dr. 
Leyden's  words.  I  do  so  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  although  the 
views  of  that  distinguished  writer,  as  regards  ancient  ballads  and  folk- 
lore, are  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  modern  researches.  Dr. 
Leyden  wrote  (p.  221  and  ff.) : — , 

The  Tales  and  Romances  enumerated  in  the  Complaynt  may  be  arranged  in 
three  classes,  British,  French,  and  classical,  according  to  the  heroes  which  they 
celebrate,  or  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  In  the  first  division  may  be 
included  all  those  Romances,  the  heroes  of  which  may  be  referred  to  Britain, 
whether  they  be  of  the  Celtic,  Saxon,  or  Norman  periods,  and  those  whose  subjects 
are  still  known  as  popular  tales.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  to  insinuate  that 
these  Romances  were  originally  composed  by  natives  of  this  island ;  the  contrary 
position  is,  in  various  instances,  more  probable ;  but  this  arrangement  is  adopted  for 
the  sake  of  perspicuity,  as  the  original  authors  are  mostly  unknown,  and  as  the 
Normans  of  the  Island  and  the  Continent  were  mutually  accustomed  to  borrow 
from  each  other.  When  a  Romance  acquired  popularity,  it  generally  became  the 
subject  of  a  ludicrous  parody,  in  which  much  of  the  original  language  was  preserved. 
I  have  heard  many  burlesque  verses  repeated  which  have  been  intended  to  ridicule 
the  '  Gestes  '  of  Robin  Hood  and  Tamlane. 

Again,  Dr.  Leyden  says : — 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many  of  the  'Scottish  popular  stories  may  have  been 
common  to  the  Norman  French.    Whether  these  tales  be  derived  immediately  from 
the  French,  during  their  long  and  intimate  intercourse  with  the  Scottish  nation,  or 
•whether  both  nations  borrowed  them  from  the  Celtic,  may  admit  of  some  doubt. 

He  then  places  in  this  division  the  following  : — 

Arthour  Knycht  he  raid  on  nycht, 
With  gyltin  spur  and  candil  lycht. 

And  he  adds  : — 

The  romance  of  which  these  lines  seem  to  have  formed  the  introduction,  is 
unknoivn ;  but  I  have  often  heard  them  repeated  in  a  nursery  tale  of  which  I  only 
recollect  the  following  ridiculous  verses  : 

'  Chick  rny  naggie,  chick  my  naggie ! 
How  many  miles  to  Aberdeagie  ? 
'Tis  eight,  and  eight,  and  other  eight : 
We'll  no  win  u  there  wi'  candle  light.' 

We  shall  presently  see,  from  the  Shetland  '  Incantation  against 
Nightmares ' — in  which  the  nightmare  is  conceived  as  a  ghostly  horse, 
of  human  or  semi^divine  quality — who  that  '  naggie  '  is. 

In  Eobert  Charnbers's  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland  we  find  a 
better  scientific  appreciation  of  folk-lore.  The  author  says  : — 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  several  of  these  legends  had  been  handed  down  from 
very  early  ages — from  the  mythic  times  of  our  Gothic  history — undergoing  of 
course  great  change,  in  accordance  with  the  changing  character  of  the  people,  but 
yet,  like  the  wine  in  the  Heidelberg  tun,  not  altogether  renewed.  A  considerable 
number  of  popular  stories,  apparently  of  the  kind  here  alluded  to,  are  cited  by 
name — but,  alas !  by  name  only — in  the  curious  early  specimen  of  Scottish  prose 
composition,  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  a  sort  of  quaint  political  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1548.  Amongst  others  are  the  tale  of  The  Red  Etin ;  The  Black  Bull  of 
Norroway ;  The  Watte  of  the  Worlds  End ;  and  Pure  Tynt  Rashiecoat,  all  of  which 
Dr.  Leyden,  in  his  learned  notes  on  the  book,  says  he  remembers  hearing  recited  in 
his  infancy ;  besides  a  tale  of — 

•  Arthur  Knight,  \vho  raid  on  night, 
With  gilteu  spur  and  candle  light.' 

The  first  three  of  these   have  fortunately   been  recovered,   and  are  here  com- 
mitted to  print. 

I  now  give  the  Arthur  Knight  Song,  as  recovered  at  last  in  dis- 
tant Shetland. 

VIII. 

The  song,  communicated  to  me  as  an  incantation  '  to  prevent 
nightmare,'  runs  thus  :  — 

Arthur  Knight, 
He  rade  a'  night, 

II  May  not  this  be  more  properly  written  :  '  We'll  no'  win'  (that  is:  now  wend, 
or  go)  there  '  1 
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Wi  open  swird 
An  candle  light. 
He  sought  da  mare  ; 
lie  fan'  da  mare  ; 
He  bund  da  mare 
Wi'  her  ain  hair. 
An'  made  da  mare 
Ta  swear : 

'At  she  should  never 
Bide  a'  night, 
Whar  ever  she  heard 
O'  Arthur  Knight. 

There  is  nothing  in  this,  at  first  sight,  of  the  nightmare  in  the 
present  common  meaning  of  the  word.  Words  are  here  used,  for 
the  laying  or  exorcising  of  the  disturbers  of  sleep,  which  had  originally 
a  different  connection.  To  say  it  at  once  in  a  few  words  :  I  believe 
that  this  spell-song  contains,  under  a  slight  British  guise,  an  Odinic 
myth,12  referring  to  the  Valkyrs,  Allfather's  messengers  of  death  on 
the  battle-field,  who  in  folk-lore  have  gradually  become  equine  night 
spectres.  From  clouds,  conceived  as  horses,  the  Valkyr  forms  originally 
arose.  To  a  horse  shape  they  return  at  the  decay  of  mythology. 

'  Arthur  Knight '  I  assume,  with  Grimm,  Simrock,  and  others, 
to  be,  in  this  case  also,  a  substitution  for  the  Germanic  God  of  Storms 
and  Battles,  and  leader  of  the  nocturnal  ride  of  the  dead  to  Walhalla, 
who,  in  later  folk-lore,  became  the  Wild  Huntsman,  with  a  ghostly 
retinue.  Wodan,  or  Odin,  being — as  his  very  name  shows — the 
powerful,  all-pervading  breath  (in  German,  odem)  of  the  Universe, 
the  Mohan  Atma  of  the  Hindoo,  the  transition  from  his  name 
and  figure  to  that  of  the  roaring  noise  of  the  Wild  Chase  was  easy. 
From  the  welkin-castle  of  the  older  mythology,  in  which  Wodan 
dwelt,  he  was,  in  the  later  tale,  localised,  as  a  stormy  hunter,  into 
a  hill-castle.  These  topsy-turvy  changes  are  a  well-known  feature 
in  the  decay  of  myths. 

When  the  name  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  (writes  Mr.  Kelly)  ceased  to  be 
generally  remembered  as  that  of  a  God,  the.  people  substituted  for  it  various  names 
of  historical  or  legendary  personages,  such  as  Theodorick,  the  great  King  of  the 
Goths,  or,  as  he  is  popularly  called  in  Germany,  Dietrich  von  Bern  (i.e.  Verona). 
In  the  French  province  of  Perigord,  the  Wild  Hunt  is  called  la  chasse  Herode,  from 
a  confusion  of  the  name  of  Herodias,  the  murderess  of  John  the  Baptist,  with 

12  Mr.  Stuart  Glennie,  in  an  interesting  and  elaborate  treatise  on  Arthurian 
Localities,  says  that  in  Scotland,  '  though  the  Norsemen  have  been  absorbed,  we 
may  still  observe  traces  of  Scandinavian  influence.  For,  as  we  have  memorials  of 
the  Picts  in  Fingalian,  of  the  Cymry  in  Arthurian  Scotland,  so,  in  what  I  may  call 
Odinian  Scotland,  have  we  memorials  of  the  Norsemen.  But  this,  not  in  a  Norse 
topography — except  occasionally  such  a  name  as  Thurso — but  in  Norse  superstitions. 
That  the  Teutonic  mythology  has  left  its  traces  only  in  superstitious  customs,  while 
the  Celtic  mythology  has  its  memorials  chiefly  in  topographical  traditions,  depends, 
partly  at  least,  on  essential  differences  between  these  two  mythologies.'  Mr.  Stuart 
Glennie's  remark  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Norse  influence  applies  with  double  force 
to  non-Scottish  Shetland,  where  we  get  a  purely  Germanic  element. 
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Hrodso  (i.e.  Renowned),  a  surname  of  Odin.  In  the  department  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Lower  Normandy,  and  Guienne,  the  leader  of  the  Wild  Hunt  is  the  Arthur  of 
British  and  Armorican  romance.  '  Very  often,'  says  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  '  have 
knights  teen  seen  hunting  with  hounds  and  horns  in  the  woods  of  Great  or  Little 
Britain  at  noonday,  and  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon ;  and  when  the  foresters 
asked  who  they  were,  they  said  they  belonged  to  the  company  and  household  of 
Arthur.  .  .  .  That  Frederick  (Barbarossa)  and  all  the  rest  of  the  caverned  princes 
and  warriors  are  no  other  than  Wodan  and  his  wild  host,  is  clear  from  many  details 
of  the  legends  concerning  them.13 

The  '  mare  '  whom  '  Arthur  '  seeks,  and  then  binds  with  her  own 
hair,  I  interpret  as  one  of  those  Valkyrs,  battle-virgins,  or  messengers 
of  death,  whose  figure  was  originally  evolved  from  the  idea  of  cloud- 
horses.  The  oath  which  the  '  mare  '  is  made  to  swear,  reminds  us  of 
the  promise  broken  by  the  Valkyr  Brynhild,  who  encompassed  the 
death  of  one  whom  Odin  wished  to  spare ;  wherefore  she  was  entranced 
by  Allfather,  and  surrounded  with  a  fiery  circle,  until  Sigurd  re- 
wakened  and  freed  her.  Strangely  enough,  in  an  Eddie  fragment 
of  the  Volsunga  Saga  we  find  Sigurd  riding  with  open  sword,  and 
golden  spurs  on  his  heels,  over  the  blazing  fire,  to  woo  Brynhild 
whom  the  Saga  describes  as  a  shield-maiden — that  is,  a  Mare-form. 
Now,  Sigurd  is  but  a  heroic  variation  of  Odin.  In  this  quality  he 
has  a  semi-divine  horse  whose  name  itself  (Grani)  is  a  cognomen  of 
the  great  Ofod. 

The  recalling  of  the  mare,  from  her  self-willed  nocturnal  ramble, 
which  is  contained  in  the  words — 

And  made  the  mare 
To  swear : 

That  she  would  never 
Bide  all  night, 
Wherever  she  heard 
Of  Arthur  Knight— 

I  read  as  an  imploration  for  the  keeping  back  of  the  spectral 
visitors,  or  nightmares,  that  oppress  the  minds  of  men  in  sleep,  filling 
them  with  ghastly  forebodings,  as  of  death. 

At  first  sight,  this  interpretation  may  seem  a  bold  or  far-fetched 
one  to  those  who  are  little  acquainted  with  the  process  of  the  decay 
and  transformation  of  myths.  However,  even  a  moment's  reflection 
will  convince  the  least  observant  that  when  'Arthur  Knight'  is 
solemnly  invoked  with  his  sword  as  a  help  against  nightmares,  over 
whom  he  has  control,  and  whom  he  binds  with  their  own  hair,  forcing 

f  '  O 

them  to  take  an  oath,  there  must  be  something  deeper  in  such  a 
rime  than  a  mere  allusion  to  a  disturbed  sleep.  The  following  facts 
will,  I  think,  support  what  I  have  said. 

In  some  parts  of  Germany,  the  nightmare  is  simply  called  Mar, 
or  Mahrt.  It  is  a  mare  or  horse  figure.  At  the  same  time  it  re- 

13  Kelly's  Curiosities  of  Indo-European  Tradition  and  Folk-lore. 
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minds  us,  by  name  as  well  as  by  some  of  its  attributes,  of  the  Vedic 
spirits,  departed  souls,  or  storm  phantoms, — the  Mdruts,  who  assist 
Indra  with  their  roaring  tempest-song  in  the  battle  he  has  to  fight, — 
even  as  the  Valkyrs  assist  Wodan.  The  special  connection  of  the 
North-German  Mar  with  the  Valkyrs,  or  shield-maidens,  those  terrible 
choosers  of  victims  that  came  on  horseback  from  the  Cloud-land  of' 
the  Odinic  creed,  is  proveable  through  the  name  which  the  nightmare 
still  bears  in  Oldenburg.  It  is  there  called  die  Wal-Riderske — that 
is,  the  Little  Battle-Rider,  or  Little  Carrier  of  the  Slain.  This 
spectral  figure,  as  the  feminine  article  shows,  is  conceived  as  a  maiden 
• — like  all  Valkyrs.  Besides  the  Wal-Riderske^  there  is  another 
German  nightmare  form,  called  Ritt-Meije — Riding  Maiden.  This 
name,  too,  reminds  us  of  the  Norse  Val-Meyjar^  or  Battle-Maidens. 

The  Valkyr  character  of  the  German  Mar  comes  out  even  more 
strongly  in  a  nocturnal  witch-phantom — also  called  Wal-Riderske — 
which  uses  the  hqrses  in  stables  for  a  spectral  ride.  In  the  morning 
these  animals  are  said  to  be  found  in  their  place  quite  exhausted  and 
covered  with  sweat.  Otherwise  they  are  well  fed  by,  and  thriving 
under,  the  hands  of  the  ghostly  figure  that  bestrides  them  ;  whereas 
those  horses  in  the  stable  that  are  not  used  by  the  Little  Battle- 
Rider,  remain  lean.  Here  we  seem  to  get  the  superior  effect  of  a 
semi-divine  treatment  of  the  steeds  by  spectral  forms  that  once  were 
cup-bearers  of  Odin  and  his  heroes  in  "Walhalla,  as  well  as  shield- 
maidens  and  battle-messengers  of  the  great  God.  As  late  as  the 
eleventh  century,  the  belief  lingered  in  Germany  that  some  women, 
supposed  to  be  witches,  were  raised  at  night  into  the  air,  when  they 
engaged  in  a  spectral  battle,  giving  and  receiving  wounds.  It  was 
said  that  these  women  formed  part  of  the  retinue  of  Holda,  or  Fran 
Holle.  This  fay  of  the  folk-tale  is  but  a  later  mirage  of  the  goddess 
Freia-Holda,  who  once  acted  as  the  leader  of  the  Valkyrs. 

A  connecting  link  of  all  these  superstitions  is  contained  in  an 
antistrophic  Song  of  the  Edda,14  between  Thor  and  Harbard,  where 
Harbard  (Odin)  mentions  witch-like  '  riders  of  the  night,'  or  noctur- 
nal horsewomen,  whom  he  lures  away  from  their  husbands.  In  the 
Eddie  Song  of  Helgi 15  also,  Night-Mares,  or  Night-Riders,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  sense  of  semi-divine  or  Titanic  spectral  forms,  who  ride 
out  to  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  to  sea,  in  order  to  deliver  up  the  heroic 
vikings  to  Ran,  the  destructive  Goddess  of  the  wild  and  seething 
sea-waves,  and  consort  of  Aegir,  whose  name  ('  Eager ')  still  lingers 
in  English  boatmen's  language.  Thus,  we  get  'Night-Mares,'  or 
6  Night-Riders,'  always  in  a  Valkyr  sense. 

In  folk-tales  still  current  in  Germany  quite  lately — or,  for  aught 
I  know,  even  now — it  is  said  that  a  Mar  or  Wal-Riderske  of  the 
first-mentioned  kind  has  sometimes  been  captured  by  means  of  the 
keyhole,  or  the  knot-hole  in  the  beam  of  the  room  into  which  she 

"  Jfarbwd't  Sony,  20.  ls  Song  of  Helgi,  Hiornard'i  Son ;  15,  18. 
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had  penetrated  at  night  being  stopped  up,  when  she  was  discovered 
to  be  a  beautiful  maiden.  Many  a  'Mare'  so  struck  a  man's  fancy 
that  he  married,  and  had  children  from,  her.  But  when,  consumed 
with  longing  for  her  spectral  home,  she  asked  him  to  draw  the  plug 
from  the  knot-hole,  she  suddenly  vanished.  This  tale  shows  the  ease 
with  which  the  messengers  of  the  former  Storm-God  Odin  made 
their  entrance  and  their  escape  through  the  smallest  opening  where 
his  and  their  element — the  Air — comes  in.  The  Mdrut  character  of 
the  Teutonic  Mar-forms  is  also  apparent  from  this  facility  of  theirs 
of  penetrating  through  the  smallest  hole. 


IX. 

It  is  thus  proved  that  the  Night-Mare,  or  the  Mare  of  the 
Shetland  song,  as  well  as  the  Mar,  or  Wal-Riderske,  of  the  German 
tale,  are  remnants  of  an  ancient  Aryan  and  therefore  Indian  creed, 
as  well  as  of  the  corresponding  Teutonic  belief  in  Valkyr  maidens, 
or  heralds  of  death.  The  question  now  arises  as  to  how  the  name 
of  '  Arthur  Knight '  was  substituted  for  that  of  a  Germanic  deity  in 
the  lost  Scottish  and  the  now  recovered  Shetland  spell-song  against 
the  Mare. 

First  of  all  it  must  be  remembered  here  that  in  German  folk- 
lore we  still  hear  of  a  Realm  of  the  Dead,  which  is  said  to  be  situated 
in  '  Engel-land.'  Engel-land,  in  German,  literally  means  both  the 
land  of  the  Angels  and  of  the  English.  In  the  former  sense,  Engel- 
land  is  a  later  semi-Christian  transfiguration  of  the  former  Teutonic 
Home  of  the  angel-like  Light  Elves — good  fays  who  were  said  to  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  whilst  the  Dark  Elves,  evil-minded 
beings  who  dwelt  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  were  blacker  than  pitch. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  we  find  the  Home  of  the  Light  Elves  mentioned — 
together  with  Hell,  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Sea — as  engla  card.  Now, 
from  Engel-land  the  German  Mar-forms  are  fabled  to  come — a 
tale  we  can  understand  all  the  better  when  we  remember  that  Alf- 
heim,  the  Home  of  the  Light  Elves,  was  the  seat  of  Freyr,  the 
brother  of  Freia-Holda,  who  on  her  part  was  a  leader  of  Valkyrs 
or  Mares.  This  view,  in  which,  at  the  time  of  the  regular  establish- 
ment of  the  Teutonic  religion,  there  was  a  mixture,  as  it  were,  of 
light  and  of  shadows  of  death,  darkened  afterwards  into  an  un- 
mitigated nocturnal  horror. 

The  still  later  substitution  of  Britain  ('  Britannien ')  for  Engel- 
land,  which  we  meet  with  in  German  folk-lore  referring  to  the 
spectral  Home  or  Land  of  the  Dead,  might  be  easily  explained  from 
an  obvious  misunderstanding  of  terms.  The  '  disease  of  language '  could, 
in  this  case,  have  wrought  a  facile  corruption  of  mythology.  Yet  I 
for  my  part  should  not  wonder  if  even  '  Britannien,'  as  meaning  a 
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Eealm  of  the  Dead,  were  a  corruption  of  some  other  word  connected 
with  the  idea  of  a  Hereafter. 

There  is  a  popular  German  locution  :  '  I  would  fain  go  to  where 
the  world  is  nailed  up  (bounded)  with  boards '  (ivo  die  Welt  mit 
Brettern  zugenagelt  isf).  The  phrase,  which  points  to  something 
beyond  this  world,  may  have  arisen  from  the  boards  used  for  the 
coffin,  in  which  man  is,  so  to  say,  shut  out  from  the  world,  awaiting 
his  imagined  resurrection.  In  a  double  way — through  a  confusion 
of  the  Realm  of  the  Dead  (Engel-land)  with  the  similar  geographi- 
cal term  (Engelland=Britannieri),a,nd  through 'a  sportive  use  of 
the  word  '  Britannien '  for  the  ghostly  home  that  is  nailed  up  with 
coffin-boards  (bretter\  the  Germanic  Ruler  of  the  Departed  may,  in 
the  popular  legend,  gradually  have  assumed  a  t  British  '  and  hence 
Arthurian  guise. 

The  Land  of  the  Dead  was  now  supposed  to  be  really  and  geogra- 
phically situated  beyond  the  sea,  whither  the  departed  were  ferried. 
This  transformation  of  the  *  Engel-land '  into  a  '  Britain '  may  have 
been  effected  with  all  the  greater  facility  because  among  the  Saxon, 
as  among  the  Scandinavian,  race  there  was,  apart  from  the  practice  of 
fire -burial  on  land,  also  a  custom  of  bringing  dead  men  to  the  sea- 
shore and  putting  them  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  with  all  their  treasures, 
weapons,  and  armour,  when  the  ship  was  allowed  to  drift  out 
whithersoever  the  waves  would  carry  it.16  A  case  of  this  kind  is 
described  in  Beowulf — a  poem  probably  brought  over  to  this  country 
by  the  Saxons  from  Germany,  and  whose  scenes  certainly  are  enacted 
not  on  the  English,  but  on  the  other,  side  of  the  German  Ocean. 


X. 

We  now  come  to  Arthur  =  Odin.  We  have  seen  that  Wodan,  the 
Storm-God  and  Leader  of  the  Dead,  afterwards  became  the  Wild 
Huntsman,  with  his  spectral  hosts.  Among  the  various  names  of 
the  Wild  Huntsman,  that  of  King  Artus  or  Arthur  occurs  in  German 
folk-lore.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  in  connection  with  the 
tale  about  Engel-land  or  Britain,  as  the  Land  of  the  Dead,  Arthur's 
name  should  have  been  introduced,  after  the  circle  of  myths  which 
had  clustered  round  his  name  had  been  spread  by  troubadour  and 
minne-singer  poetry  in  France  and  Germany.  At  the  same  time  it 
strikes  me  that  a  cognomen  of  Odin — Atriftr — could  have  helped  to 
promote,  on  British  ground,  the  substitution  of  '  Arthur '  as  the 
name  of  the  Wild  Huntsman.  Atriftr — the  Battle-Rider — is  one  of 
Odin's  names  in  his  martial  aspect.  '  AtrrSr '  and  '  Arthur '  are 
sufficiently  near  each  other  in  sound  to  render  a  substitution  easy. 

16  See  my  Fire-Burial  among  our  Germanic  Forefathers  ;  a  Record  of  the  Poetry 
and  Hixtoryof  Teutonic  Cremation.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
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The  coincidence  may  be  an  accidental  one,  but  similar  substitu- 
tions through  a  confusion  of  names  can  be  counted  by  the  hundred. 
Thus  the  Grermanic  Wild  Huntsman  Herla,  and  the  Frankish  and 
French  Hellekin,  or  Hellequin,  have  their  names  in  all  likelihood 
from  Hel,  the  Mistress  of  the  Nether  World.  Yet  Hellequin, 
through  mispronunciation,  afterwards  suddenly  becomes  'Charles- 
Quint!' — Charles  V.  Again,  the  name  of  the  Shaksperian  Herne, 
who  is  represented  with  horns,  has  been  traced  to  Hel — unless,  as  I 
suspect,  his  name  is  identical  with  that  of  his  female  counterpart, 
JTom-Freia,17  or'  Holda,  the  Wild  Huntress,  whose  connection  with 
the  cow-headed  Isis  and  Here  I  have  explained  in  another  essay.18 

Wodan,  in  his  quality  as  the  Wild  Hunter,  has  in  folk-lore  been 
converted  from  '  Woden '  or  '  Wod,'  into  a  '  Wold  '  Hunter,  and  even 
into  a  World-Hunter  !  This  latter  substitution,  by  a  mispronuncia- 
tion of  the  name,  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  the  myth,  in 
spite  of  its  decay,  has  thus  been  accidentally  brought  round  again 
to  the  original  higher  idea,  which  conceived  Wodan  as  the  Ruler 
of  the  Winds  and  the  stormy  Breath  of  the  Universe.  So  also 
Arthur,  the  valiant  hero,  may,  by  a  vague  similarity  of  name,  have 
slid  into  the  array  of  Odin-AtrrSr,  the  Battle-Rider. 

There  are  many  more  possibilities  of  such  a  transformation  of 
names  through  corrupt  speech,  at  which  none  will  wonder  who  has 
given  any  attention  to  kindred  cases.  Mr.  Arthur  Laurenson,  whom 
I  asked  a  question  about  the  Shetland  Spell-song  against  Night- 
Mares,  writes  to  me : — 

The  fore-nanie  '  Arthur '  is  common  in  Shetland  now,  tut  I  rather  think  it  is  only 
a  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century  corrupt  form  of  the  Old  Northern  '  Ottar.'  Last 
century,  '  Otto,'  or  '  Otho,'  or  '  Ottie,'  was  a  frequent  fore-name  here ;  and  now 
no  case  of  it  occurs.  In  our  North  Isles  it  has  even  been  Judaised  into  '  Hosea,' 
so  that 'Otto  Ottoson'was  transmuted  into  '  Hosea.  Hoseason  ' — so  written,  but 
pronounced  '  Osie  Osieson".' 

A  transition  from  '  Ottar  '  to  Arthur  would  have  been  a  most 
easy  one,  assuming  that  l  Ottar  Knight '  had  been  the  original  name 
in  the  Incantation.  I  may  bring  to  recollection  here  that  Freyja, 
the  leader  of  the  Valkyrs,  or  Mares,  has  in  the  Edda  a  young  com- 
panion or  knight  attendant  and  favourite,  called  Ottar.  He  is 
evidently  a  substitute,  in  form,  as  well  as  in  name,  of  Odhur,  Freyja's 
husband,  who  had  forsaken  her  and  gone  to  distant  paths,  when  she 
wept  golden  tears  after  him,  and  disconsolately  sought  him  through 
many  lands.  This  Ottar,  Oddr,  or  Odhur,  is  but  a  transfiguration 
of  Odhin,  Odin,  Wodan,  or  Wuotan.  All  these  names  come  from 
the  same  root  (0.  N.  vadha ;  0.  S.  wadan ;  0.  H.  Gf.  watan). 

Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  Orvar-Oddr  Saga 
we  come  upon  a  figure  connected  with  many  love  adventures.  Orvar- 

17  Gylf agitating,  35. 

18  The  Soar's  Head  Dinner  at  Oxford,  and  a  Germanic  Sun-  God. 
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Oddr  means  4  Odhur  with  the  Arrows.'  The  opinion  has  therefore 
been  advanced  that  Norse  mythology  has  had  a  Cupid  form  similar 
to  the  classic  one.  In  this  case,  Orvar-Oddr  also  would  have  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  branching  off  from  the  original  figure  of  Odin,  the 
male  principle  of  all-pervading  life  and  fertility. 

Freyja,  on  her  part,  is  originally  the  same  as  Frigg,  Odin's  wife. 
The  process  of  mythology  shows  a  continual  splitting  up  of  divine 
figures  into  new  forms,  which  latter  retain  many  of  their  earlier 
characteristics.  The  original  identity  of  Odhin  and  Frigg  with 
Odhur  =  0ttar  and  Freyja  comes  out  clearly  in  the  German  folk-lore 
tale  about  Woud  and  Freid.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in 
the  Eddie  Song  of  Hyndla — who  herself  is  but  a  Titanic  counterpart 
and  more  vulgar  reflection  of  Freyja — the  Goddess  of  Love  goes  at 
night  with  Ottar  to  her  giant  sister,  proposing  to  ride  to  Walhalla 
on  her  golden-bristled  boar.  A  nocturnal  ride  of  Orvar-Oddr  or 
Ottar = Arthur  with  golden  spur  and  candle-light,  made  for  the  object 
of  calling  in  Freyja's  stray  night-mares  or  Valkyrs,  suggests  itself 
naturally  in  this  connection. 

In  any  case  we  come,  on  this  supposition  also,  upon  an  Odinic 
origin  of  the  apparently  Arthurian  myth.  There  can  certainly  be 
no  doubt,  whatever  the  explanation  of  the  change  of  names  may  be, 
that  the  Lord  of  the  Mares,  in  the  Shetland  charm-saw,  is  a  trans- 
figuration of  the  great  Germanic  god. 

In  half  romantic,  half  boorish  form,  an  Odinic  myth  is  thus 
preserved  in  this  Night-mare  incantation — even  as  in  the  Unst  Lay. 
The  vitality  of  those  ancient  tales  is  wonderful  indeed.  Overlaid 
with  a  mass  of  matter  foreign  to  them,  they  still  breathe  out  their 
spirit  of  weirdness.  Asgard  and  Walhalla  have  had  their  downfall 
long  ago.  The  all-nourishing  Tree  of  the  Teutonic  creed  has  been 
twined  round  with  tongues  of  consuming  fire.  But  in  the  smoulder- 
ing ashes  we  still  get  glimpses  of  the  hammer  of  Thor,  of  Odin's 
glittering  helmet  and  spear,  of  Freyja's  shining  necklace — ay,  of  the 
spectral  horses  of  the  Valkyrs  that  perished  on  the  pyre. 

KAKL  BLIND. 
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STATE  SOCIALISM. 


THE  European  interest  which  has  arisen  in  State  Socialism  is  not,  as 
yet,  very  intelligent.  Feudality  is  not  out  of  the  bones  of  people 
in  England,  even  now.  Free  workmen  still  expect  from  employers 
something  of  the  gifts  and  care  of  vassalage,  though  they  no  longer 
render  vassal  service.  Landlords  still  look  for  the  allegiance  of 
their  tenants,  notwithstanding  that  they  charge  them  rent  for  their 
lands.  In  other  countries,  despotism,  tempered  by  paternal  govern- 
ment, trains  the  people  to  look  for  State  redress  and  State  manage- 
ment. Thus  the  mass  of  the  people  everywhere  regard  the  State  as 
the  source  of  evil  or  of  good.  State  Socialism  is  one  of  the  diseases 
of  despotism,  whose  policy  it  is  to  encourage  dependence.  Only  free 
men,  who  intelligently  understand  freedom,  are  prepared  to  owe  their 
prosperity  to  themselves,  and  elect  to  do  it,  regard  State  dependence 
as  the  malady  of  subjection,  or  incompetence. 

The  working  man,  with  no  fortune  save  his  capacity  of  industry, 
lives  under  the  despotism  of  Trade,  which,  better  than  the  despotism 
of  Government,  leaves  him  the  freedom  of  opportunity,  though 
without  any  certainty  of  opportunity  occurring.  He  remains  subject 
to  the  precariousness  of  hire.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Labour, 
imprisoned  in  the  cage  of  wages,  and  seeing  no  mode  of  self-extrica- 
tion, is  ready  to  follow  any  one  who  oifers  to  open  the  door,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  chance  of  living  outside. 

State  Socialism,  so  far  as  any  taste  for  it  exists  in  England,  is  a 
growth  of  Toryism.  Absolutism  in  politics  has  always  fostered  a 
liking  for  paternal  government  in  the  people.  Before  what  we 
know  as  Toryism  arose,  Ecclesiasticism  did  the  same  thing.  Alms- 
giving on  the  part  of  the  churches  was  partly  kindness  and  partly 
policy,  and  is  still  kept  up  by  the  wealthier  classes  of  laymen.  The  rich, 
as  a  class,  are  not  averse  to  the  dependence  of  the  poor.  Patronage  is 
pleasing  to  them,  and  ministers  to  their  influence.  The  extinction  of 
pauperism,  which  they  believe  they  desire,  would  fill  them  with 
dismay  if  it  were  likely  to  take  place.  They  only  object  to  charitable 
gifts  when  they  become  too  expensive ;  but  they  have  a  permanent 
objection  to  enable  the  poor  to  obtain  a  position  absolutely  inde- 
pendent, and  hesitate  to  afford  them  the  means  of  becoming  so,  by 
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obtaining  for  them  fair  legal  facilities  of  supporting  themselves, 
which  they  fear  would  give  the  people  the  airs  and  importance  of 
equals,  when  their  education  would  be  no  longer  regulated  and 
limited  by  their  superiors,  and  their  politics  and  religion  would  cease 
to  be  dictated  by  their  '  pastors  and  masters.'  Practically  untrained, 
therefore,  in  the  aspiration  of  independence,  little  wonder  that  many 
of  them  are  lame  in  their  pursuit  of  it.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that 
one  day  they  are  prone  to  be  beguiled  by  the  professions,  and  next 
day  liable  to  become  the  prey,  of  the  '  Saviours  of  Society.' 

The  better  sort  of  'Saviours'  have  invented  seductive  phrases 
which  have  heretofore  beguiled  me  into  expressions  of  admiration, 
until  more  discernment  taught  me  to  distrust  their  tendency.  One 
was  that  '  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.'  Property, 
honestly  come  by,  is  for  security,  pleasure,  and  power.  It  has  no 
obligations  save  those  dictated  by  its  interests.  All  men  have  a 
right  to  an  equitable  chance  of  property  for  the  ends  of  protection 
and  enjoyment ;  and  in  a  justly  organised  society  there  ought  not  to 
exist  either  the  necessity  or  duty  of  parting  with  it,  when  rightly 
obtained.  When  something  is  required  to  be  done  for  those  who 
have  no  means  of  doing  it  for  themselves,  the  richer  people  are  now 
expected  to  assist  in  providing  what  is  wanted.  What  is  this  but  a 
humanitarian  confiscation  of  the  property  of  those  from  whom  such 
help  is  exacted  ?  What  is  this  but  industrial  mendicancy  on  the  part 
of  those  who  receive  it  ?  Why  should  workmen  need  to  stoop  to  this  ? 
Why  should  they  not  possess  the  means  to  provide  themselves  with 
what  they  need  ?  A  municipality  of  independence,  desiring  some  im- 
provement, does  not  beg  ;  it  assesses  itself  for  the  expenses,  In  the 
same  manner,  the  working  class  anywhere  needing  an  institution,  or 
an  advantage,  should  do  the  same — pass  a  levy  upon  themselves — not 
pass  round  the  hat  to  their  richer  neighbours.  Property  has  no  in- 
trinsic duties  of  charity.  It  is  the  poor  who  have  duties,  not  the 
rich  ;  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the 'industrious  poor  not  to  be  poor. 
Because  of  their  helplessness  now,  the  poor  may  accept  the  politic 
largesses  of  the  rich,  but  they  have  no  claim  thereto.  The  obliga- 
tion lies  upon  them  always  and  everywhere  to  find  out  why  riches 
accumulate  in  other  hands  and  not  in  theirs,  and  to  take  immediate 
and  persistent  steps  to  amend  the  irregularity.  The  rich — if  we 
except  the  '  out-door  relief '  to  the  aristocracy,  which  Mr.  Bright  con- 
siders is  dispensed  at  the  Horse  Guards  and  Admiralty — do  not  ask 
for  State  Socialism ;  only  men  in  mendicant  condition  or  of  mendi- 
cant spirit  do  that,  or  ever  think  of  it. 

The  only  persons  in  this  country  likely  to  be  suspected  of  the 
State  Socialistic  craze  are  the  working  class  co-operators,  because  they 
are  the  only  class  which  has  any  capacity  of  understanding  Socialism. 
Civil  Service  storemen  are  mere  shopkeepers  and  are  not  to  be  counted. 
Their  horizon  being  bounded  by  the  till,  they  lack  the  dignity  which 
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being  subjects  of  suspicion  implies.  True  co-operators  are  no  State 
Socialists.  English  co-operators  never  borrow  money,  and  never  ask  the 
State  to  lend  them  any.  They  save  their  own  capital  mainly  by  their 
stores.  Mr.  Owen,  the  modern  founder  of  English  Socialism,  indeed, 
professed  that  the  State  ought  to  lend  the  capital  which  should  found 
a  community  on  a  great  scale ;  after  which  he  believed  that  private 
capitalists  would  readily  furnish  it,  when  they  saw  the  success  which  he 
believed  would  be  sure  to  attend  the  first  experiment.  But  he  had 
small  hope  of  any  Liberal  Government  lending  this  kind  of  assist- 
ance. The  instinct  of  Liberalism  is  that  of  self-help.  Its  principle 
is  that  the  people  should  do  everything  for  themselves ;  and  that  the 
province  of  Government  is  to  afford  equal  facilities  to  all  classes  to  do 
this,  and  afford  nothing  more.  In  several  things  Liberal  Governments 
have  afforded  assistance  where  they  thought  the  people  could  not  help 
themselves,  and  where  some  assistance  would  clearly  lead  to  their 
ultimately  doing  without  it.  The  policy  of  Liberalism  is  to  encourage 
the  people  to  owe  everything  to  themselves.  The  policy  of  Con- 
servatism is  exactly  the  reverse.  It  is  to  impress  the  people  with  the 
belief  that  they  owe  everything  to  their  superiors.  By  giving  back  to 
the  people  some  of  the  money  of  the  State,  these  sort  of  rulers  obtain  the 
influence  of  donors,  and  conceal  from  the  people  that  the  money  given 
them  (and  a  great  deal  more)  is  first  taken  from  them.  If  Mr. 
Owen  did  not  perceive  this  policy  he  understood  the  fact,  and  to 
obtain  money  for  his  community  scheme  he  danced  attendance  in 
the  chambers  of  Tory  ministers,  and  was  a  suppliant  in  the  Courts  of 
despotic  monarchs.  To  do  him  justice,  he  was  so  devoted  to  his 
object,  that  he  would  have  accepted  assistance,  with  equal  impar- 
tiality, from  angel  or  fiend  who  would  promote  his  views. 

But  we  have  among  us  a  school  who,  had  they  the  capacity  of 
converting  the  populace,  would  soon  spread  the  infection  of  State 
Socialism  among  the  working  class.  The  Comtists,  who  are  in- 
fluential in  one  way,  and  nominally  few  in  numbers,  have  always 
been  in  favour  of  appeals  to  the  public  treasury.  The  Comtists  are 
influential  because  they  are  on  the  side  of  despotic  rulers.  They  are 
a  secret  force  who  work  for  Absolutism  in  the  name  of  Humanity. 
They  intend  to  rule  well,  but  it  is  ruling  which  they  intend ;  nor 
peradventure  do  they  care  much  for  the  working  class  except  as  persons 
to  be  ruled.  The  number  of  persons  in  all  parties  willing  to  rule 
others  is  much  greater  than  is  supposed.  The  air  of  the  State  is 
always  full  of  Political  and  Social  Cuckoos,  who  lay  the  eggs  of  their 
self-importance  in  the  nests  of  any  party  likely  to  hatch  them.  The 
few  avowed  Comtists  are  rendered  influential  beyond  their  apparent 
numbers  by  the  sympathy  of  those  who  have  their  instinct  without 
their  method.  In  an  early  manifesto  on  the  '  Labour  Question ' 
made  by  Mr.  Congreve  in  1861,  he  gave  documents  authorised  per- 
sonally by  Auguste  Comte  which  set  forth  that  '  the  State  should 
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always  have  at  its  disposal  the  necessary  funds  for  giving  employ- 
ment to  workmen  whom  private  enterprise  leaves  without  work.  .  .  . 
The  funds  for  doing  this  should  be  furnished  by  the  public  treasury.' l 
The  late  Emperor  Napoleon  subsidised  co-operative  workshops  in  Paris 
freely,  in  lieu  of  giving  the  workmen  liberty  ;  and  that  Imperial  friend 
of  Humanity  had  whatever  advantage  Auguste  Comte's  approval  could 
give  him. 

The  English  Conservatives  are  not  averse  to  giving  State  aid  for 
a  similar  purpose — their  private  difficulty  is.  as  to  whether  they 
could  keep  the  management  of  the  influence  in  their  hands.  The 
Liberals  are  for  the  people  managing  their  own  affairs,  as  the  nobler 
class  of  Conservatives  are.  Sir  Robert  Peel  who  gave  us  Free 
Trade,  and  Lord  Derby,  may  be  counted  as  instances  of  this  way  of 
thinking.  But  if  the  other  class  of  Conservatives,  who  believe  that 
the  welfare  of  the  people  depends  entirely  upon  their  being  allowed 
to  manage  them,  could  get  the  upper  hand,  all  the  Jingoes  would  be 
found  to  be  State  Socialists.  Trade  Union  workshops  would  be  sub- 
sidised, and  the  '  Conservative  working  man '  would  be  recruited  by 
thousands  from  the  ranks  even  of  Liberals — for  great  numbers  of 
working  men  are  of  the  politics  of  State  aid,  just  as  great  numbers  of 
manufacturers  are  always  of  the  policy  of  '  Protection.'  State  aid  to 
Industry,  and  Protection  to  Trade,  are  the  two  cries  of  masters  and 
men — of  that  class  who  want  something  done  for  them. 

The  followers  of  Lassalle  in  Grermany  were'of  this  class,  and  were 
ready  to  support  that  political  party  which  supplied  them  with 
capital.  But  there  were  also  intelligent  self-respecting  workmen  in 
Grermany  who  declined  to  sell  their  birthright  of  independence  for  a 
mess  of  pottage  from  the  State.  So  two  parties  arose.  They  are 
known  now  as  Lassallites  and  Marxites,  and  at  Grotha,  in  1874,  they 
agreed  to  joint  *  demands,  with  a  view  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
solution  of  the  Social  question,  the  formation  of  productive  co-opera- 
tive associations  with  State  aid,  under  the  democratic  control  of  the 
labouring  people.  The  productive  co-operative  associations  to  be 
started  for  industrial  and  agricultural  operations  on  such  a  scale  that 
the  Socialistic  organisation  of  labour  in  general  may  arise  from  them.' 2 
As  Liberals  are  against  State  subsidies,  and  Conservatives  against 
'  Democratic  control,'  this  movement  stands  at  present  high  and  dry 
in  the  middle  of  the  nation.  Without  the  democratic  condition 
Bismarck  has  no  more  objection  to  State  Socialism  than  he  had  in 
the  days  of  Lassalle,  with  whom  he  connived  to  promote  it. 

State  Socialism,  being  a  disease  of  some  of  the  rich  as  well  as  of 
many  of  the  poor,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  though  it  were  necessarily 
a  crime  in  workmen.  The  Socialists  and  Nihilists  among  the  work- 
men of  Germany  and  Russia  are  not  the  dangerous  class  they  are 

1  Tlie  Labour  Question,  pp.  20,  21  (Man waring,  1861). 
•  J.  F.  Smith.     Theological  Review,  January  1879,  p.  47. 
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represented.  A  little  outrage  of  speech  or  act  on  their  part  is  made 
to  go  a  long  way  3  by  classes  more  dangerous  than  they,  who,  unwilling 
to  accord  redress,  are  glad  of  pretexts  of  repression.  Alarmed  power 
has  many  friends.  A  great  cry  goes  up  in  the  press  against  assassins, 
while  none  cry  out  against  the  oppression  which  creates  the  assassina- 
tions of  despair.  Irritated  Paternal  Government  is  far  more  ferocious 
than  any  Socialism.  The  '  Father  of  his  People '  in  Kussia  will  com- 
mit more  murders  in  a  day  than  all  the  Nihilists  in  the  empire  in  a 
generation.  Despotic  '  Order '  has  its  Eobespierres  as  well  as 
Anarchy.  The  armed  and  conspiring  Bonapartes,  Bismarcks,  and 
Czars,  are  bloodier  far  than  the  impotent  and  aspiring  poor.  In  time, 
despotism  irritates  other  persons  than  workmen.  The  unreading 
Russian  workmen  cannot  produce  or  support  a  press.  They  have  no 
means  of  organisation :  they  have  no  horses,  carriages,  bags  of  roubles, 
and  costly  weapons.  They  do  not  attack  high  functionaries  in  their 
offices,  generals  in  their  camps,  or  emperors  in  their  courts.  They 
do  not  know  them  when  they  meet  them,  they  are  ignorant  where 
they  are  to  be  found,  and  could  not  get  access  to  them  if  they  knew. 
The  disease  of  State  Socialism  is  bad,  but  let  not  the  crimes  of  others 
be  imputed  to  it.  We  may  deplore  what  we  hear,  but  Englishmen 
need  not  be  foolish  in  what  they  believe.  It  is  despotism,  not  order, 
which  is  in  danger. 

The  silent  revolution  of  Industry,  produced  by  the  rise  .of  co- 
operative devices,  will'  save  England  from  the  plague  of  State 
Socialism.  Intelligent  artisans  now  understand  that  the  two  leading- 
aims  of  the  working  classes  should  be  independence  and  equality. 
The  State  Socialists  propose  that  the  Government  should  take  all 
property  and  apply  it  in  organising  all  labour,  and  make  itself  re- 
sponsible for  the  well-being  of  everybody.  Into  this  vast  speculation 
English  co-operators  have  never  entered.  Being  observing  persons, 
they  perceive  that  a  great  number  of  the  people — including  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  working  classes — are  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are.  They  do  very  well,  or  sufficiently  well,  under  them.  Co- 
operative Socialists  concern  themselves,  therefore,  only  on  behalf  of 
such  workmen  as  have  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  and  are  despairing 
of  their  prospects.  This  class  of  persons  Mr.  Mill  has  described  in 
the  following  memorable  passage : — '  No  longer  enslaved  or  made 
dependent  by  force  of  law,  the  great  majority  are  so  by  force  of 
poverty.  They  are  still  chained  to  a  place,  to  an  occupation,  and 
to  conformity  to  the  will  of  an  employer,  and  debarred  from  ad- 

3  Not  only  are  acts  imputed  to  them  they  never  meditated,  but,  like  the  Fenians 
whose  policy  was  terror,  the  furious  among  them  claim  to  be  the  authors  of  untraced 
crimes  by  which  they  increase  their  influence  without  increasing  their  danger.  la 
Russia  where  even  succession  to  the  crown  is  adjusted  by  murder,  and  in  Germany 
where  liberty  is  regulated  by  troopers,  any  movement  of  the  people  may  be  expected 
to  be  imitative. 
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vantages  which  others  inherit  without  exertion  and  independently  of 
desert.' 

This  class  of  persons,  dependent  on  the  mercy,  caprice,  or  necessities 
of  capital,  have  a  very  bad  outlook.  Capital  uses  them  only  so  far  as 
it  suits  its  interests,  and  then  abandons  them,  not  concerning  itself 
whether  they  have  or  have  not  means  of  living.  Hopeless  men 
are  always  disposed  to  listen  to  any  proposal  of  arranging  things  on 
their  behalf.  To  such  persons  the  idea  of  looking  for  help  within 
their  own  order — which  is  indeed  the  Order  of  Destitution — does  not 
occur  to  them.  They  see  no  avenue  of  self-help  open  to  them.  If 
they  did,  they  would  not  be  despairing.  All  they  see  around  them  is 
the  big,  glittering,  opulent  thing  called  '  Society,'  which  passes  by 
them,  unheeding  them,  except  when  it  may  turn  to  menace  them  on 
observing  them  restless.  Any  retaliatory  suggestion,  therefore,  of 
taking  contemptuous  Society  by  the  throat  and  making  a  popular  dis- 
tribution of  its  spoils,  has  attractions  for  them. 

Instead  of  laying  hands  on  the  throat  of  Society,  co-operators  seek 
amendment  by  putting  ideas  of  self-help  into  the  heads  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes.  They  work  not  by  revolution  but  by  evolution. 
Capital,  the  hitherto  unmanageable  mother  of  progress,  co-operation 
proposes  to  acquire  for  itself,  and  control  its  uses  by  equity.  It  has 
a  device  for  saving  money  without  laying  it  by,  and  of  accumulating 
it  without  earning  it.  The  early  process  is  slow,  but  increases  rapidly 
with  persistence.  Its  first  step  is  the  store ;  the  second,  self-employ- 
ment in  workshops ;  the  third,  self-supporting  villages — self-governed, 
self-sustained  communities.  Trades  Unionists  have  already  large 
sums  of  capital,  and  can  enter  on  the  path  of  self-employment  when 
they  see  their  way,  and  by  withdrawing  labour  from  the  market 
raise  wages  without  the  cost  of  strikes.  Workmen  of  spirit  regard 
State  Socialism  as  the  small-pox  of  servility.  Those  unvaccinated 
with  independence  take  it,  and  the  abject  have  it  very  badly. 

The  State,  not  a  thing  independent  of  the  people,  but  a  system 
under  the  control  of  the  people,  should  have  charge  only  of  those 
general  interests  which  from  time  to  time  may  be  committed  to  it. 
As  Society  progresses,  things  not  yet  assigned  to  the  State  may  come 
to  be  best  performed  by  it ;  and  it  will  cease  to  do  many  things  it 
now  does,  as  the  capacity  of  self-government  increases  in  the  people. 
If  towns  may  acquire  lands  for  free  parks,  provide  free  libraries,  free 
education  (for  a  time),  toll-less  roads,  improved  streets,  acquire  water- 
works, and  gas-works,  and  taverns,  the  State  may  take  upon  itself 
other  limited  public  duties  and  organise  railway  transit  and  even 
acquire  the  land,  using  the  increment  in  the  value  for  national 
expenditure  as  the  public  welfare  or  public  policy  may  determine. 

Free  government  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the  limits  are  not  yet 
traced  of  State  action  and  local  life.  Many  consider  that  the  State 
may  represent  the  uniformity  of  law,  protection,  order,  right,  and 
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national  economy ;  while  Social  life  should  keep  free,  industry,  con- 
science, education,  individuality,  and  progress.  Of  one  thing  we 
are  sure,  that  the  world  has  been  too  much  governed  by  persons  whose 
talent  has  lain  chiefly  in  taking  care  of  themselves.  There  have 
always  been  too  many  people  ready  to  regulate  society  in  their  own 
interests,  whereas  the  welfare  of  the  world  lies  in  the  direction  of 
self-government.  Humanity  has  been  too  much  sat  upon  by  rulers, 
heaven-born  and  devil-born — the  latter  class  chiefly  prevailing. 
What  is  wanted  is  increase  in  the  general  capacity  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  far-seeing  prayer  of  Robert  Browning  should  be  put  up 

in  all  the  churches — 

Make  no  more  giants,  God, 
But  elevate  the  race  at  once. 

What  we  want  in  society  is  no  leadership  save  that  of  thought — 
no  authority  save  that  of  principles — no  laws  save  those  which 
increase  honest  freedom — no  influence  save  that  of  service.  Then 
State  Socialism  will  disappear  like  the  Black  Death  and  other 
obsolete  pestilences.  The  English  working  class,  if  not  brilliant, 
have  a  steady,  dogged,  unsubduable  instinct  of  self-sufficiency  in 
them,  and  never  despair  of  going  forward  alone.  Being  a  self-acting 
race,  they  are  alike  impatient  of  military  mastery  or  paternal  coddling, 
and  in  their  crude  but  manly  and  ever  improving  way,  they  make  it 
their  business  to  take  care  of  the  State  and  never  intend  to  allow  the 
State  to  take  care  of  them.  State  Socialism  is  the  cry  for  organisa- 
tion in  life,  which  nascent  popular  intelligence  desires,  but  at  present 
is  too  uneducated  to  accomplish.  Its  seed,  sown  in  servile  ground, 
will  find  its  fruition  in  independence.  The  age  of  '  giants '  has  dis- 
appeared in  history  and  cannot  be  continued  in  politics.  The  rise  of 
democracy  forbids  that.  Education  has  at  least  awakened  indi- 
vidualism, and  the  elevation  of  common  life  is  the  tendency  of  the 
age.  The  English  revolution  of  Labour  will  proceed  on  the  lines  of 
self-help  upon  which  it  has  been  founded. 

G-EORGE  JACOB  HOLYOAKE. 
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GREECE  AND  THE  TREATY  OF  BERLIN. 

THE  EASTEKN  QUESTION  has  as  many  heads  as  the  hydra.  There  is, 
however,  one  of  them  which,  though  all  are  endowed  with  an  equal 
tenacity  of  life,  does  not  now  inspire,  even  where  morbid  feeling  is 
most  rife  among  us,  the  same  sentiments  of  terror  and  misgiving  as 
the  rest.  This  one  is  the  Hellenic  element  in  the  vast  and  compli- 
cated subject ;  which,  and  which  alone,  has  at  last  been  happily  de- 
tached from  considerations  fatal  to  mental  equilibrium,  and  which  has 
been  placed  upon  a  basis  sufficiently  simple  by  the  Twenty- fourth 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  together  with  the  Thirteenth  Protocol 
of  the  Congress. 

The  treaty  states,  in  its  Twenty-fourth  Article,  that  if  Turkey  and 
Greece  should  fail  to  agree  on  the  rectification  of  frontier  indicated  in 
the  Thirteenth  Protocol,  the  six  cosignatary  Powers  reserve  it  to  them- 
selves to  offer  their  mediation  to  the  two  parties,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  negotiations.  In  the  Thirteenth  Protocol,  the  Congress  had  in- 
vited the  Porte  to  arrange  (s'entendre)  with  Greece  on  a  rectification 
of  frontier  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus  ;  and  had  delivered  its  judgment 
that  this  rectification  might  follow  the  valley  of  the  Salambrias  (the 
ancient  Peneus)  from  the  eastward  side,  and  that  of  the  Kalamas 
from  the  westward.  The  Salambrias  issues  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonica 
near  its  mouth,  the  Kalamas  has  its  sortie  opposite  Corfu.  The 
head  waters  of  both  descend  from  tracts  lying  considerably  northward 
of  the  point  at  which  they  join  the  respective  seas :  and  it  may  be 
said  that  a  line  fairly  traced  between  them  would  make  an  addition 
of  between  one-fourth  and  one-third  to  the  superficial  area  of  the 
Hellenic  kingdom. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  to  show  how  strictly  the  territory 
embraced  by  this  decision  of  the  Congress  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
(what  was  called  at  Constantinople  in  1877)  an  irreducible  minimum. 
It  does  not  cover,  or  nearly  cover,  the  whole  of  the  territory  inhabited 
by  a  people  properly  Hellenic  :  for  the  ground  where  the  Slav  begins 
to  mix  with  the  Hellene  lies  far  beyond  it.  Setting  apart,  then,  the 
question  whether  Turkey  might  justly  have  stipulated  for  a  money 
payment  in  respect  to  her  cession,  we  may  safely  say  that  the  limit  of 
the  district  thus  marked  out  is  far  more  confined  than  the  principle 
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on  which  it  is  founded.  Secondly,  it  is  greatly  more  restricted  than 
the  proposal  actually  made  by  England  in  1862.  On  the  cession  of 
the  Ionian  Protectorate,  and  the  annexation  of  the  Islands  to  Greece, 
the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Palmerston,  on  his  proposal  and  that  of  Lord 
Eussell,  unanimously  determined  on  advising  Turkey  to  make  over 
to  Greece  the  whole  of  Thessaly  and  of  Epirus.1  Thirdly,  it  was  a 
great  abatement  of  what  France  had  endeavoured  in  the  pourparlers, 
or  bye-meetings,  of  the  Congress  to  obtain  for  Greece,  and  what  she 
had  only  consented  to  forego  in  consequence  of  a  prudent  desire  to 
neutralise  the  resistance  of  England. 

Such  was  the  proposal  in  itself.  It  was  one  eminently  favoured 
by  circumstances.  In  all  the  territorial  questions,  which  had  arisen 
respecting  the  Slav  territories,  the  British  Plenipotentiaries  at  Berlin 
took  and  held,  with  impunity,  the  side  adverse  to  freedom  ;  because 
the  respective  populations  were  suspected,  with  more  or  less  justice, 
of  being  tainted  with  Eussian  sympathies.  But  the  Hellenic  part  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Porte  were  at  length  understood  to  be  in  a 
different  position.  There  had  slowly  dawned  upon  the  mind  of 
England  a  perception  of  the  palpable  fact  that  the  relative  attitudes 
of  Greece  and  Russia  had  undergone  a  fundamental  change  since  the 
time  when  there  first  began  to  be  a  Turkish  question. 

In  the  war,  which  ended  with  the  great  Treaty  of  Kainardji,  the 
Greeks  had,  naturally  enough,  been  fascinated  with  the  very  first 
tokens  ever  given  by  a  Christian  Power  of  an  interest  in  their  fate  ; 
and  they  committed  themselves  freely  on  the  Russian  side.  Aban- 
doned by  that  Power  in  the  final  arrangement,  they  then  received 
their  first  lesson  on  the  dangers,  which  attend  upon  hasty  partnerships 
between  the  feeble  and  the  strong  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  diplomatic  preceedings  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  free  Greece,  Russia  proposed,  under  the  name  of 
a  plan  of  emancipation,  a  scheme  based  upon  the  same  ideas  as  the 
contemporary  organisation  of  the  Danubian  Principalities;  which 
would  have  broken  up  the  race  among  a  number  of  Hospodariates,  and 
would  thus  have  thrown  all  hope  of  a  true  Greek  nationality  into  an 
indefinitely  distant  future.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  by  her  military  operations^  which  brought  about  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople,  she  obtained  at  the  last  stage  a  principal  share  of  the 
honour  belonging  to  a  real,  though  unfortunately  a  very  limited, 
emancipation.  There  was  accordingly,  when  the  Crimean  War  broke 
out,  some,  though  not  a  very  vivid,  residue  of  Russian  feeling  among 
the  population  of  the  Kingdom. 

1  Tins  statement,  which  I  have  made,  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  on  former 
occasions,  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  in  the  Daily  News  of  May  20, 
evidently  from  documentary  evidence  in  his  possession  :  which,  however,  does  not 
include  the  fact  that  the  overture  to  Turkey  was  made  with  the  full  authority  of  the- 
Cabinet  of  that  day. 
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But  new  combinations  of  commanding  interest  for  Eussia  had 
now  risen  upon  the  political  horizon.     The  germs  of  new-born  life 
among  the  subject  races  of  the  Turkish  Empire  were  no  longer  con- 
fined in  their  manifestations  to  the  Hellenic  portions  of  the  Empire 
together  with  the  Danubian  Principalities.     The  autonomy  of  Servia 
had  been  established  with  Russian  aid  ;  and  the  Government  of  the 
Czar  found  larger  prospects  opening  before  it,  as  it  was  enabled  to  em- 
brace the  Slav  populations  generally  within  its  sympathies  or  its  pro- 
jects.    A  further  development  arrived,  which  again,  and  yet  more 
seriously,  altered  the  relations  between  Russia  and  the  Christians  of 
European  Turkey.     This  was  the  struggle  of  the  Bulgarian  Church 
to  emancipate  itself,  not  from  the  religion,  but  from  the  ecclesiastical 
control  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.     For  about  a  century, 
or  since  1777,  the  appointment  of  the  Bulgarian  Bishops  had  rested 
with  that  See,  and  the  consequence  was  that  their  Church  was  ruled 
mainly  by  prelates  of  Greek  nationality,  whose  reputation  as  pastors 
did  not  stand  high,  who  were  not  always  to  be  found  in  their  dioceses, 
and  in  whose  persons  was  first  palpably  exhibited  a  latent  antagonism 
between  Hellene  and  Slav,  as  competitors  for  the  succession  to  the 
Ottoman  rule  in  Eastern  Europe.      In  the  meantime,   a  sense   of 
national  life  had  been  awakened  in  Bulgaria,  and  it  has  been  power- 
fully aided  by  the  successful  struggle  for  ecclesiastical  independence. 
Russia,  which  appears  at  first  to  have  acted  with  the  Greeks,  finally 
went  to  the  Bulgarian  side :  and  has  not  only  not  supported  the 
Patriarch  in  his  sentence  of  excommunication,  but  has,  according 
to  the  allegation  made  in  Greek  quarters,  sequestrated  or  laid  an 
embargo  upon  the  produce  of  estates  in  Russian  territory,  with  which 
the  Eastern   Church  was  partially  endowed.     These  few  sentences  do 
not  aim  at  giving  so  much  as  a  sketch  of  a  long  and  complicated  story, 
but  are  intended  simply  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  sharp, 
and  almost  an  exasperated,  opposition  has  now  been  established  between 
Slavonian  and  Hellenic  influences  ;  that  Russian  policy  is  fundamen- 
tally estranged  from  the  leading  interests  of  the  Greeks ;  that  the  See 
of  Constantinople  and  its  followers,  little  to  their  credit,  ostensibly 
took  the  side  of  the  Turks  during  the  late  war  ;  and  that,  though  the 
Patriarch  may  have  acted  under  compulsion,  yet  it  has  been  clearly 
shown  that  a  dread  of  Slav  preponderance,  and  of  Russian  interest  or 
intrigue  in  connection  with  it,  has  become  a  powerful  and  even  a 
ruling  motive  with  most  of  the  rival  race. 

This  division  is  to  be  deplored  in  the  interest  of  liberty  at  large. 
But  for  England,  which  has  been  rent  by  sharp  dissension  for  the 
last  three  years  with  regard  to  all  that  concerned  the  Slavonic  races, 
it  has  had  some  very  great  advantages.  It  has  completely  extricated 
one  large  portion  at  least  of  the  Eastern  Question  from  the  cloud  of 
prejudice,  the  eddies  of  passion,  and  the  labyrinth  of  political  intrigue. 
The  promotion  of  Hellenic  interests  is  now  at  any  rate  •  effectually 
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dissociated,  in  the  English  mind,  from  the  advancement  of  Russian 
designs,  and  is  rather,  indeed,  connected  with  the  desire  of  baffling 
them.  Neither  has  any  'British  interest' stalked  across  the  stage 
to  disturb  our  composure.  We  have  not  been  taught  that  the 
Greeks  are  likely  to  block  the  Suez  Canal,  or  to  establish  collateral 
positions  which  might  menace  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates :  and, 
although  it  is  not  obvious  why  such  visions  should  be  more  irrational 
and  unreal  than  certain  others  that  have  done  good  service  in  an 
evil  cause,  we  may  thankfully  accept  and  record  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  spared  such  an  infliction,  and  that  the  entire  nation  is  free  to 
regard,  and  does  regard,  the  Hellenic  factor  in  the  Eastern  Question 
altogether  apart  from  the  idea  that  it  can  either  derange  the  '  balance 
of  power,'  or  menace  the  Empire  of  the  Queen.  Nay  more ;  we  see 
pretty  clearly  that  this  Hellenic  element  forms  in  itself  a  natural 
counterpoise  to  the  weight  of  the  Slav  races  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula : 
and  even  those  who  think  that,  under  the  influence  of  some  inexpli- 
cable Panslavonic  fanaticism,  Montenegrins  and  Servians  and  Bul- 
garians will  surrender  their  dear-bought  liberties  into  the  arms  of 
Russian  despotism,  have  not  propounded  or  cherished  the  idea  that 
the  same  thing  could  be  done  by  the  Greeks,  in  whose  mind  the 
desire  to  keep  down  Slavonic  influences  even  vies  with  the  craving  to 
be  free  from  the  yoke  of  Islam. 

This  state  of  facts  has  been  generally  recognised  by  the  people 
and  by  the  press  of  the  country.  "When,  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  made  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  intended 
to  promote  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  frontier  in  the  sense  intended 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the 
aspect  of  that  assembly.  One  current  of  feeling,  and  one  only,  ap- 
peared actively  to  prevail.  It  was  partly  acknowledged,  partly  coun- 
tervailed by  official  pleas ;  but  these  pleas  met  with  no  more  than  a 
passive  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  independent  supporters  of  the 
Government.  The  scene  was  one  in  marked  contrast  with  every 
manifestation  that  has  been  exhibited  in  the  House  when  the  Slavonic 
branches  of  the  question  have  been  debated.  On  those  occasions, 
bursts  of  ready  cheering  have  supported  the  official  speakers  in  their 
replies  to  the  arguments  of  the  Liberal  party ;  and  those  cheers  have 
commonly  been  more  and  more  vigorous  in  proportion  as  the  language 
held  on  the  Treasury  bench  was  more  lively  and  decided.  But  on  the 
Greek  question  the  positive  impulsion,  what  is  termed  the  feeling  of  the 
House,  was  all  the  other  way;  the  dilatory  pleas  of  the  Government  were 
allowed,  but  not  stimulated,  nor  rewarded  by  applause ;  and  it  was  felt 
with  resistless  force  that  the  credit  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  at 
stake  along  with  the  cause  of  justice,  and  that  Mr.  Cartwright,  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  were  its  intelligent  and 
determined  upholders. 

This  condition  of  feeling  and  opinion  within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
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ment  has  been  accurately  reflected  beyond  them.  Since  Easter,  an 
Association  has  been  formed,  with  the  sanction  of  many  men  of  sta- 
tion, influence,  and  ability,  to  find  vent,  as  it  were,  for  the  partly 
expressed  and  partly  unspoken  conviction  that  the  Government  has 
lagged,  and  that  the  nation  must  not  lag,  behind  the  demands  of  its 
duty  in  this  important  question.  On  the  17th  of  May,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  to  give  a  formal  notice  of  the  existence  of  the 
body,  and  a  commencement  to  its  proceedings,  and  to  press  upon  the 
Ministry  the  necessity  of  energetic  action.  Many  of  the  reports  in 
the  public  journals  are  such  as  would  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
unanimity  and  zeal  of  this  meeting,  of  the  crowds  who  filled  the  room, 
or  of  the  crowds  who  were  disappointed  in  the  attempt  to  find  admis- 
sion. It  is  pretty  clear  that  this  was  no  casual,  and  no  merely 
passing  manifestation.  In  all  likelihood,  it  will  be  followed  by  the 
other  stages  of  an  advancing  movement ;  and,  unless  it  shall  happily 
be  found  that  the  Government  is  acting  in  accordance  with  the  fixed 
opinion  and  the  growing  desire  of  the  country,  the  Session  may  not  end 
without  a  new  and  determined  attempt  to  test  the  sense  of  Parliament 
on  the  subject. 

It  is  an  important,  though  not  a  pleasant,  portion  of  my  present 
duty  to  show  that  in  this  matter  we  have  not  only  to  turn  the  present 
and  the  near  future  to  account,  but  also  to  improve  upon,  and  so  to 
redeem,  the  past.  For  this  purpose,  let  us  revert  to  the  eve  of  the 
discussions  at  Berlin.  As  the  opening  of  the  *  High  Assembly  '  drew 
near,  the  forces,  which  were  to  act  upon  its  deliberations,  began  to  array 
and  adjust  themselves  for  the  conflict.  The  Powers,  which  gathered 
there  with  so  much  of  mutual  suspicion,  and  with  too  many  selfish  or 
secondary  aims,  were  not  the  only  powers  which,  through  the  virtual 
publicity  of  the  proceedings,  were  competent  to  act  upon  the  discus- 
sions, and  contribute  to  the  results.  The  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey 
supplied  the  chief  of  these  latent  forces.  They,  as  we  all  know,  did 
their  best,  whenever  their  condition  gave  them  the  hope  of  a  locus 
standi,  to  make  a  formal  and  bodily  appearance  ;  while  the  population 
of  Bulgaria,  who  had  not  the  organisation  or  the  title  to  appoint 
regular  deputies,  were  effectively  represented  by  the  Flenipotentiaries 
of  the  Czar.  The  great  aim  of  the  British  Plenipotentiaries  at  the 
Congress  was,  as  all  know,  to  reduce  this  Slavonic,  and  especially  this 
Bulgarian,  influence  to  its  minimum  ;  so  as  to  divide  Bulgaria ;  to  give 
back  Southern  Bulgaria  to  the  Porte ;  to  establish  a  Turkish  force 
along  its  frontier,  which  followed  the  line  of  the  Balkans ;  to  efface  its 
recollections,  wile  away  its  hopes,  and  commute  its  identity,  by  re- 
baptising  it  as  Eastern  Roumelia.  In  order  to  insure  this  great 
triumph  of  British  policy,  the  thing  most  needful  was  to  divide  into 
separate  camps  the  force  and  influence  of  the  races  subject  to  Turkey. 
It  was  now  notorious  that  there  was  a  border-land  in  Macedonia  and 
Bulgaria,  which  was  likely,  in  the  ultimate  division  of  the  Turkish 
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inheritance,  to  be  sharply  contested  between  the  two  races.     The 
anticipation  of  this  contest  already  produced  a  tendency  to  marked 
estrangement.     The  Slavs  had  a  stock  of  strength  in  the  protection  of 
Eussia,  which  offered  to  the  demands  of  the  Hellenic  races,  certainly, 
no  opposition,  but  gave   them   only  a  cool  semblance  of  support. 
Could  the  Greeks  but  have  another  Power  for  the  special  protector  of 
their  interests,   all  idea  of  their  making  common   cause  with  the 
Slavs  would  be  at  an  end.    The  weight  of  the  whole  Hellenic  element 
would  be  virtually  added  to  that  of  Turkey,  Austria,  and  England 
already  in  the  field ;  Eussia  would  be  completely  isolated,  and  the 
object  effectually  gained  of  reducing  the  Slavonic  force  before  the 
Congress  to  its  minimum.     Accordingly  some  skilful  strategist  seems 
to  have  suggested  that  the  British  Plenipotentiaries  had  better  con- 
stitute  themselves,  at  the   outset,  the  champions   of  the   Hellenic 
cause.     How  long  this   championship   was   to   continue  is  another 
matter.     Its  too  early  demise  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gress ;  let  us  hope  that  this  was  no  part  of  the  original  plan.    Look- 
ing to  the  facts  before  us,  and  waiving  altogether  the  inferences  they 
might  suggest,  what  we  find  in  the  first  place  is  that,  at  a  moment 
when  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the  English  designs  that  the 
Greek   and   the   Bulgarian    forces   should   be   severed,  the   British 
Plenipotentiaries   assumed,   to   the   great   and   general   satisfaction 
of  this  country,  the  charge  of  the  Hellenic  cause. 

This  was  done,  first,  by  a  declaration  relating  to  the  territorial 
claims  of  Greece ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  advocacy  of  her  claims  to 
representation  in  or  before  the  Congress.  At  its  very  first  meeting, 
on  the  13th -of  June,  we  have  in  the  First  Protocol2  the  following 
record  : — '  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  announces  that  he  proposes  on 
Monday  to  submit  to  his  colleagues  the  question  as  to  whether  Greece 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Congress.' 

More  important  still  was  the  sanction,  unequivocal-  though 
limited,  which  was  given  to  the  territorial  claims  of  Greece.  In  the 
despatch  of  Lord  Salisbury,  dated  June  8,  1878,  which  maps  out  the 
whole  projected  outline  of  the  British  policy  in  the  'High  Assembly,' 
we  find  this  weighty  passage,  which  must  tell  with  more  and  more 
force  in  the  discussions  on  the  question  of  the  Greek  frontier,  the 
longer  they  are  continued,  and  the  more  pronounced  they  may  un- 
happily become.  '  The  claims  which  will  undoubtedly  be  advanced 
by  the  Government  of  Greece  in  reference  to  some  of  these  provinces 
(the  provinces  of  European  Turkey)  will  receive  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Plenipotentiaries,  and,  I  doubt  not,  of  the 
representatives  of  the  other  Powers.' 3 

These  claims  were  large.     They  must  have  been  known  to  the 
Government  when  this  despatch  was  written ;  for,  without  that  know- 
ledge, the  promise,  which    diplomatic  language  conveys   under  an 
2  Turkey,  No.  39,  1878,  p.  14.  3  lUd.  p.  3. 
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engagement  to  '  careful  consideration,'  could  not  have  been  given. 
They  are  explained  in  the  Memorandum,  which  was  handed  in  by  M. 
Delyannis,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Greece,  on  the  29th  of  June. 
They  include,  as  a  demand  reduced  below  the  standard  of  justice  by 
the  consideration  of  existing  difficulties,  the  provinces  of  Thessaly 
and  Epirus,  and  the  Island  of  Crete.4  The  despatch  of  the  8th  of  June 
did  not  bind  the  British  Plenipotentiaries  to  be  parties  to  the  concession 
of  the  whole  of  this  demand ;  but  it  implied  beyond  all  doubt  the 
intention  to  concede  a  part,  and  moreover  to  become  the  advocates 
in  the  Congress  of  such  a  concession. 

The  other  engagement,  namely,  to  recommend  that  the  Greeks 
should  be  heard  in  Congress,  while  it  presented  a  promising  appear- 
ance, meant  nothing,  or  rather  the  exact  equivalent  of  nothing. 
This  we  may  see  by  the  result.  On  the  29th  of  June  M.  Delyannis, 
with  his  colleague,  M.  Rangabe,  were  admitted,  -or  bowed  in,  to  the 
ninth  sitting  of  the  Congress.  M.  Delyannis  read  his  Memorandum, 
offered  some  '  supplementary  considerations,'  and  then,  again  with 
his  friend  M.  Rangabe,  was  duly  bowed  out,  a  promise  being  added 
that  his  communication  would  be  studied ;  and  that  he  would  again 
be  called  in,  not  to  assist  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress,  but  to 
hear  the  result.5 

On  this  merely  formal  matter,  the  British  Plenipotentiaries  be- 
stowed a  world  of  ostentatious  pains.  Lord  Salisbury  proposed,6  on 
the  19th  of  June,  that  a  Greek  representative  should  attend  the 
Congress,  when  '  questions  in  connection  with  the  interests  of  the 
Greek  race  shall  be  discussed.'  The  French  Plenipotentiaries  pro- 
posed that  it  should  run  '  when  the  future  of  the  provinces  bordering 
on  the  Kingdom '  of  Greece  should  be  discussed ;  and  also,  whenever 
the  Plenipotentiaries  should  think  fit  to  summon  him.  Hereupon 
arose  in  the  '  High  Assembly '  a  kind  of  battle  of  the  gods.  The 
chivalrous  defenders  of  Greek  interests  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
imponderable  abatement,  which  the  French  thus  threatened  to  effect 
in  their  scheme  for  Hellenic  representation ;  and — it  was  as  yet  but 
the  second  meeting,  and  the  great  Bulgarian  question  was  still  un- 
touched— on  this  difference, 

'Twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee, 

they  divided  the  Congress ;  and  were  beaten.  Still,  they  certainly 
had  done  their  utmost ;  and,  as  they  had  contended  thus  gallantly, 
not  to  say  factiously  or  even  pedantically,  for  a  matter  of  the  smallest 
possible  consequence,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  they  would  display 
a  fully  proportionate  resolution,  when  the  great  and  real  question, 
the  question  of  territory,  should  come  up. 

<  Turkey,  No.  39,  1878,  p.  133.  *  Ibid.  p.  135.  •  Ibid.  pp.  23, 33. 

VOL.  V.— No.  28.  4  E 
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But  this  question  did  not  take  its  place  upon  the  Protocols  until 
the  thirteenth  sitting,  held  on  the  5th  of  July.  By  that  time,  as  it 
appears  from  the  Papers  laid  before  Parliament,  the  whole  attitude 
of  the  British  Plenipotentiaries  was  entirely  changed.  With  the 
change  of  attitude  came  a  shift  in  the  cast  of  parts.  Lord  Salisbury, 
the  bold  defender  of  Ofreek  rights,  and  the  official  promiser  of  careful 
consideration,  which  he  had  no  doubt  others  would  also  give,  for  the 
territorial  claims  of  Greece,  remains  mute,  and  retires  behind  the 
scenes.  Lord  Beaconsfield  now  takes  his  turn.  France  and  Italy, 
having  given  their  '  careful  consideration '  to  the  matter,  propose  an 
extension  of  frontier  for  Greece.  Every  other  Power  except  Turkey, 
and  Austria  in  express  and  liberal  terms,  assents  to  the  proposal. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  the  name  of  England,  gives  his  judgment  that, 
'  unanimity  being  above  all  things  desirable,  his  Excellency  would 
withdraw  all  objection,  in  presence  of  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  other 
Powers.' 7 

In  contrasting  the  engagement  given  on  the  8th  of  June  with 
the  manifest  contempt  of  that  engagement  exhibited  on  the  5th  of 
July,  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  from  view  what  had  taken  place  in 
the  interim.  So  long  as  the  cardinal  question  of  Bulgaria  remained 
open,  we  were  the  friends  of  Greece.  By  sustaining  this  character, 
we  kept  her  from  going  into  the  bad  company  of  Russia  and  the 
Slavs.  But  this  great  affair  had  now  been  completely  disposed  of  at 
the  intermediate  sittings.  The  burning  question  of  Eastern  Bou- 
melia,8  and  the  military  occupation  of  the  Balkan  line,  which  fur- 
nished the  great  triumph  of  the  British  diplomatists,  and  the  basis 
of  the  demonstration  on  '  peace  with  honour,'  was  in  the  main  de- 
termined on  the  22nd  of  June.  The  details  were  dealt  with  at  suc- 
cessive meetings ;  and  with  the  expiration  of  the  month  the  Bulgarian 
population,  and  their  interests,  may  be  considered  to  disappear  from 
the  face  of  the  proceedings.  And  it  is  on  the  5th  of  July,  when 
Hellenic  and  Slavonian  influences  no  longer  have  any  motive  to  co- 
operate, that  the  British  Plenipotentiaries  abandon  the  cause  of 
Greece,  and  only  accept,  because  of  the  paramount  importance  of 
unanimity,  that  limited  proposal  of  France  and  Italy,  with  which 
every  other  State  was  already  agreed. 

And  why  was  the  proposal  of  France  and  Italy  so  limited  ?  This 
is  a  question  to  which  the  Parliamentary  papers  furnish  no  reply,  as 
they  do  not  give  us  the  records  of  those  private  and  informal  meet- 
ings of  a  Congress,  at  which  the  whole  raw  material,  so  to  call  it,  of 
debate  is  reduced,  by  a  kind  of  moral  and  intellectual  puddling,  to  a 
manufactured  article.  All  agreements  are  ascertained ;  and  all  dif- 
ferences are  brought  within  limits  in  which  they  can  be  stated  to  the 
outer  world.  It  is  determined  whose  argument  shall  be  victorious, 

7  Turkey,  No.  39,  1878,  p.  198.  8  Papers,  p.  46. 
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and  how  defeat  shall  be  gilded  with  the  honours  of  generous,  volun- 
tary sacrifice.  We  owe  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  courage  and  information 
an  addition  to  the  public  knowledge  on  this  subject,  which  he  vigo- 
rously opened  up  in  the  debate  of  the  29th  of  July,  1878,  on  the  motion 
of  Lord  Hartington.  His  statement  was  repeated,  and  even  enlarged 
as  the  discussion  advanced.  In  substance  the  whole  remains  to  this 
hour  without  contradiction.  It  is  now  placed  beyond  serious  question 
that,  at  one  of  the  meetings  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the 
French  Plenipotentiary  made  a  proposal  on  behalf  of  Greece,  con- 
siderably exceeding  that  which  on  a  later  day  he  formally  submitted 
to  the  CoDgress.  It  is  also  known  that  this  larger  proposal  was  then 
overthrown  by  the  resistance  of  the  English  Plenipotentiaries.  The 
more  contracted  plan  was  substituted  in  order  to  meet  their  views, 
and  after  all  this,  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  only  accepted  by  them  as  a 
lesser  evil  than  that  of  retreating  into  isolation  with  defeat.  Even 
now  it  will  be  well  if,  at  this  late  hour,  some  authoritative  statement 
can  be  made  to  destroy  the  force,  and  to  efface  the  memory,  of  impu- 
tations so  dishonouring  to  England  :  nay,  even  if  only  their  range  can 
be  limited,  for  the  weightiest  of  the  facts  are,  unhappily,  placed 
already  beyond  dispute  by  the  official  evidence  in  the  possession  of 
Parliament  and  the  world. 

With  regard  to  subsequent,  as  well  as  prior,  proceedings,  our 
information  is  for  the  most  part  less  definite  than  that  afforded  by 
the  records  of  the  Congress.  It  is,  however,  indubitable  that  the 
Greeks  might  have  added  largely  to  the  force  in  arms  against  the 
Porte  in  1877,  and  to  the  disturbances  within  her  borders.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  they  were  dissuaded  from  this  tempting  course  of 
action  by  representations,  in  which  England  had  a  large  share  ;  and 
that  they  were  given  to  understand  they  should  not  fare  the  worse  for 
their  forbearance.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  lost  no  time  in 
acting  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Congress  ;  since  they  asked  on 
the  16th  of  July,  1878,  for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  put 
the  Treaty  in  action.  In  the  month  of  August  Turkey  delivered  her 
protest  against  the  European  plan;  which  ought  surely  to  have 
been  given  in  before  the  Congress  itself.  Germany,  it  appears,  at 
this  time  proposed  collective  action ;  but  England  refused  it.  In 
September,  the  Porte  offered  to  concede,  by  way  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion, a  petty  fraction  of  what  the  Powers  had  indicated.  In  October, 
as  M.  Waddington's  despatch  of  April  22,  1879,  informs  us,  France 
proposed  a  collective  intervention  at  Constantinople,  which  must  at 
once  have  settled  the  whole  matter.  Skilled  in  dilatory  arts  and 
in  Protean  transformations,  the  Turks  parried  the  blow  by  engaging 
to  appoint  Commissioners  who  should  meet  the  Greeks,  and  trace 
the  line.  Then  began  a  new  course  of  delays  and  subterfuges,  and 
only  at  the  end  of  the  year  Commissioners  were  named  by  Turkey. 
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When  appointed,  they  contrived  to  postpone  action  till  the  19th 
of  March,  and  proposed  at  that  date  a  line,  which  is  estimated  as 
giving  about  one-fourth  of  the  territory  designated  for  cession  by  the 
Congress.  The  communications,  as  might  be  supposed,  were  broken 
off  upon  the  presentation  of  this  illusory  proposal;  and  Greece, 
having  definitively  failed  to  arrange  with  Turkey,  or  even  to 
effect  any  tolerable  approximation,  very  properly  invoked  for  the 
second  time  the  mediation  of  the  Powers  under  the  Twenty-fourth 
Article  of  the  treaty.  In  this  state  of  facts,  the  French  Government 
has  taken  its  line.  In  the  language  of  M.  Waddington  : 9  '  The 
Congress  had  expressed  its  confidence  that  the  two  parties  would 
succeed  in  agreeing.  Events  have  not  answered  to  that  hope.  The 
part  of  Europe,  therefore,  appears  already  marked  out.  ...  It  is, 
therefore,  expedient,  in  our  opinion,  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Athens,  and  to  take  in  hand  without  loss  of  time  the 
problems  to  which  it  gives  rise.' 

And  concerted  action  at  Constantinople  is  the  conclusion  recom- 
mended by  France  to  the  Powers.  We  have  read  her  language. 
What  was  ours  ?  While  she  was  acting  the  dignified  and  enlightened 
part,  which  our  traditions  and  feelings  conspicuously  marked  out  for 
our  assumption,  or  at  the  least  our  cordial  support,  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  singing  the  praises  of  a  direct  arrangement 
between  Turkey  and  Greece,  which  France,  turning  plain  facts  into 
plain  words,  had  declared  to  be  an  exhausted  method.  In  what  way 
we  know  not,  but  in  some  way,  the  French  plan  of  compliance  with 
the  Twenty-fourth  Article  of  the  treaty  has  been  obstructed,  and 
there  is  apparently  no  obstructor  but  one.  The  latest  light  thrown 
upon  the  subject  has  been  an  outburst  of  displeasure  against  England 
in  some  French  newspapers,  such  as  the  Republique  Francaise  and 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  which  had  theretofore  given,  in  Paris,  to  the 
British  Administration  a  support  nearly  as  thoroughgoing  as  that 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  London.  Egypt  is  one  cause  of  com- 
plaint, which  I  do  not  touch.  It  is  unconnected  with  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin :  and  my  argument  is  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Article  of  that  treaty.  The  other  ground  of  offence  alleged  is  the 
question  of  the  Greek  frontier:  and  we  appear  to  be  adequately, 
though  not  officially,  informed  what  is  the  substantial  matter  in 
dispute. 

A  glance  at  Kieppert's  larger  Map  will  show,  that  the  town  and 
district  of  Janina  fall  within  the  line  marked  out  by  the  Congress 
for  the  new  Greek  frontier.  It  is  understood  that  France  accordingly 
presses  for  the  cession  of  Janina  to  Greece.  It  is  difficult  to  believe, 
yet  ithere  seems  to  be  no  great  reason  to  doubt,  that  England,  and  that 
England  alone  among  the  Powers,  resists  it.  Is  it  possible  that  such 

9  April  21,  1879.     In  Daily  News,  May  17. 
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resistance,  if  it  is  really  offered,  can  receive  the  support  of  the  nation  ? 
Is  it  even  clear  that  it  will  have  the  approval  of  the  usual  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

As  Crete,  according  to  one  of  the  old  legends,  was  the  cradle  of 
Zeus,  so  Janina  was  the  historic  cradle  of  the  Greek  nation.  In  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  have  been  discovered  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Dodona,  round  which  dwelt,  at  the  very  earliest  recorded 
date,  those  Helloi,  or  Selloi,10  from  whose  name  the  appellation  of 
Hellene,  now  once  more  employed  to  denote  the  race,  is  a  derivative. 
This  was  the  sept  or  tribe  which  took  a  paramount  position,  and 
exercised  a  decisive  influence  upon  character,  manners,  and  institu- 
tions, throughout  the  Peninsula  to  the  south. 

At  the  same  time,  these  interesting  recollections  must  not  be 
allowed  to  rule  the  controversy,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  are  not  Christian  and  Hellenic,  but  alien  and 
Mohammedan.  Now  there  are  two  tests  which  can'  be  applied  with 
conclusive  effect  to  solve  the  problem  ;  that  of  religion,  and  that  of 
language.  The  Porte  has  set  up  an  assertion  that  the  people  of 
Janina  are  not  Greeks  but  Albanians.  The  fact  is  that  the  Albanians 
are  ethnically,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  kindred  race :  but  what  appears 
to  be  also  true  is  that  the  few  Albanians  of  Janina  include  a  small 
dominant  class  of  Mohammedans.  If  so,  we  may  readily  conceive  that 
they  or  some  of  them  may  be  objectors  to  a  change  in  political  rela- 
tions, which  would  reduce  them  from  ascendancy,  and  from  ascend- 
ancy, as  understood  in  Turkey,  to  equality  with  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-subjects.  But  how  many  are  they  ?  What  are  the  numbers 
attached  to  the  two  religions  ?  And  in  what  proportions  do  the 
people  speak  the  two  tongues  ? 

The  Epirots  resident  in  Constantinople  have  obtained  the  inser- 
tion in  the  journal  La  Turquie  n  of  their  remonstrance  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  quote,  as  being  official,  certain  statistics  of  the  male  popula- 
tion of  Epirus,  including  the  important  district  of  Philiates,  and  some 
others,  which  do  not  appear  to  fall  within  the  line.  The  return  for 
the  entire  country  gives  the  following  results : — Greeks,  89,653 ; 
Mussulmans,  15,218.  But,  great  as  is  this  disproportion,  it  does  not 
exhibit  the  whole  strength  of  the  case  ;  for,  in  Philiates  for  example, 
where  the  Christians  are  near  1 3,000,  the  Mussulmans  are  over  9,000. 
And  when  we  take  the  district  of  Janina  alone  we  find  the  Greeks  to 
be  stated  as  38,758,  while  the  Mussulmans  count  only  as  2,018. 
These  appear  to  be  onlytthe  Mussulmans  of  the  town  itself,  which  has 
about  8,000  (male)  inhabitants  of  all  religions. 

It  is  known  that  the  liability  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  the  heavy 
tax  on  Christians  for  exemption,  have  created  a  disposition  to  avoid 

10  II.  xvi.  234.  »  Of  April  26,  1879. 
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appearing  in  the  lists  of  population.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  another  estimate,  which  proceeds  from  an  educated  Christian 
of  Janina,  assigns  to  the  country  a  much  larger  number  of  males. 
It  seems  also  probably  to  contain  some  outlying  districts.  But  the 
proportions  of  Christian  and  non-Christian  inhabitants  are  not 
greatly  varied.  The  Christians  given  for  Epirus  are  260,000 ;  the 
Mussulmans  54,000 ;  with  less  than  4,000  Jews.  But  again,  while 
Janina  and  its  neighbourhood  are  said  to  supply  92,000  Christians, 
they  only  reckon  5,000  Mohammedans,  with  3,000  Jews. 

The  evidence  as  to  language  is  not  less  remarkable.  In  the 
entire  district  of  Epirus,  indeed  (which  is  not  in  question),  1 93,000 
are  said  to  speak  Greek,  against  57,000  divided  between  Albanian 
and  Vlach.  But  in  Janina  and  its  neighbourhood  the  Greek-speak- 
ing population  is  set  down  at  94,000,  with  only  5,500  of  other 
tongues.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  figures  of  this  kind  can  hardly 
rest  upon  careful  enumeration,  and  may  owe  something  to  partiality. 
Let  us  look,  then,  for  other  evidence.  The  highest  accessible 
authority  upon  the  subject  is  that  of  persons  who  have  travelled,  or, 
beyond  all  others,  who  have  long  resided  in,  and  studied,  Epirus  with 
the  rest  of  Albania,  before  these  subjects  passed  into  the  region  of 
controversy  at  all.  Such  .are  Leake  (1836),  Ami  Boue  (1840),  Tozer 
(1869),  and  Hobhouse  (1809).  Of  these  I  will  only  quote  the  last.1* 
'  The  Christians  of  Janina,  though  inhabiting  a  part  of  Albania,  and 
governed  by  Albanian  masters,  call  themselves  Greeks.  .  .  .  They 
neither  wear  the  Albanian  dress,  nor  speak  the  Albanian  language  ; 
and  they  partake  also  in  every  particular  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Greek  of  the  Morea,  Eoumelia,  and  other  Christian  parts  of 
Turkey.' 

A  yet  higher  authority,  and  indeed  the  highest  of  all,  is  Dr. 
Hahn,  who  resided  for  very  many  years  at  Janina  as  Austrian  Consul, 
and  whose  Albanesische  Studien  (Jena,  1858)  are  still,  I  believe,  the 
standard  work  on  that  little  known  country.  The  difficulty  is  to 
select  from  his  pages  without  running  to  great  length.  He  states 
that  the  people  along  the  coast  speak  both  languages  (Albanian  and 
Greek),  but  in  Janina,  Arta,  and  Preveza  '  even  the  Mohammedan 
part  of  the  population  speak  the  Greek  as  mother  tongue '  (p.  14). 
And  he  had  cause  to  know  it ;  for  a  portion  of  his  work  was  to  pro- 
duce an  Albanian  Grammar  and  Dictionary;  and  he  records  the 
obstacle  that  he  found  in  '  the  difficulty  of  finding  occasion  to  prac- 

12  Journey  through  Albania,  p.  70.  London :  1813.  This  is  no  question  of 
Albania  at  all.  Divided  among  themselves,  without  any  sign  of  historical  unity, 
the  Albanians  are  a  race  distinct  from  Hellenes,  although,  as  has  been  shown  in  the 
Kingdom,  quite  capable  of  assimilating  with  them.  It  is  a  Greek  population  with 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  deal :  and  no  amount  of  bullying  or  wheedling  by  the 
Turkish  authorities  on  the  spot  can  make  it  otherwise. 
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tical  exercise  in  a  town  so  purely  Greek  as  Janina,?  But  we  can 
quite  understand  how  some  semblance  of  an  anti-Hellenic  feeling 
could  be  procured  from  this  place,  when  we  learn  from  him  (p.  36) 
that  '  the  family  language  of  the  foremost  aristocratic  Mohammedan 
houses  of  Janina  is  the  Albanian,  but  they  do  not  number  more  than 
about  a  dozen.' 

Such  then  appears  to  be  the  case  of  Janina ;  where,  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  when  there  was  a  fear  of  Slavonic  intrigues,  the  official 
Ottoman  Journal  (Feb.  2,  1877)  declared  that  '  Epirus  never  forgets 
that  she  is  the  primitive  G-reece,  the  first  station  of  Hellenism,  where 
the  Greek  religion  and  the  Greek  letters '  (of  this  last  we  were  not 
quite  aware)  *  had  their  birth.' 

Unless  all  this  case  can  be  effectually  overset,  the  Porte  cannot 
reasonably  hope  to  succeed  in  keeping  Janina  under  her  rule.  She 
would  act  wisely  to  endeavour  to  part  with  it  on  the  best  terms  she 
can  make ;  and  the  only  terms  she  can  make  with  show  of  reason  or 
hope  of  success  are  probably  terms  of  money,  which  have  soothed  her 
susceptibilities  in  the  case  of  Bulgaria,  and  which  may  yet  be  found 
to  operate  with  a  gentle  reconciling  force  in  other  portions  of  the 
great  Eastern  problem. 

But  the  question,  for  us  and  for  the  moment,  stands  thus.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  serious  diplomatic  controversy  about  Janina  and  its 
district,  which  side  are  we  to  take  ?  It  is  good  to  know  that  Greece 
has  found  a  champion,  although  it  is  mortifying  to  be  also  made 
painfully  aware  that  we  have  thus  far  allowed  the  championship  to 
slip  away  from  our  own  hands.  The  conduct  of  France  at  the  period 
of  the  Greek  Emancipation  did  indeed  entitle  her  to  contest  it  with 
us  in  a  friendly  and  honourable  rivalry.  But  her  partial  recession 
from  questions  of  European  interest  since  the  G-erman  war  made  it 
peculiarly  our  duty,  at  Constantinople  and  elsewhere,  to  assume  the 
office.  Nor  can  the  fact  be  concealed  that  we  had  every  possible 
facility  for  the  performance  of  this  duty.  No  country  can  vie  with 
us,  unless  it  be  our  own  fault,  in  winning  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  the  Greeks  :  for  there  is  no  other  State  in  regard  to  which  there 
does  not  exist  some  bar  to  a  complete  harmony.  Kussia  agrees 
with  the  Greeks  as  members  of  the  orthodox  Church,  but  excites  their 
jealousy  by  her  Slavonic  sympathies,  within  the  circle  of  which  even 
religion  has  now  been  drawn.  France  has  no  special  Slavonic 
sympathies ;  but  her  religion,  on  account  of  its  aggressive  opera- 
tions, is  everywhere  in  conflict  with  the  religion  of  Greece,  and, 
gliding,  as  it  is  so  apt  to  glide,  into  Eastern  policy,  introduces  an 
element  of  misgiving  which  checks  the  thorough  consolidation  of 
goodwill.  England  alone  is  absolutely  detached  from  any  influence, 
which  can  mar  the  completeness  of  her  concord  with  the  Hellenic 
races.  She  shared  with  France  and  Russia  the  good  work  of  libera- 
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tion  :  and  the  unhappy  affair  of  Pacifico  was  surely  well  redeemed 
by  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  She  is  naturally  marked  out, 
not  for  an  exclusive,  but  for  a  special  friendliness  with  Greece. 
But  there  is  no  demand  in  this  case  for  a  special  friendliness,  in  order 
to  supply  the  motive  of  right  action.  The  ungracious  assent,  which 
we  so  unhappily  substituted  at  the  Congress  for  our  zealous  advocacy, 
at  any  rate  stands  recorded  against  us.  That  we  should  lend  to 
Greece  a  free  and  resolute  concurrence,  at  least  at  this  final  stage, 
in  obtaining  for  her  the  boon  destined  for  her  by  European  com- 
pact, is  what  justice,  policy,  and  even  decency,  alike  require. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

May  24,  1879. 
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Poetry,  French,  technical  rules  of,  780- 

781 

Poor,  the,  in  France,  320-339 
Poor,  hospitality  to  the,  as  a  means  of 

improving     the     relations     between 

mistresses  and  servants,  14-23 
Poor  law,  evils  of  the,  321-322 
—  administration  of  the,  in  relation  to 

trade  disputes,  437-439 
Pope,  temporal  power  of  the,  239-240 
Prerogative,  area  of,  345-347 
Prices,  relation  of,  to  wages,  793-796 
Probability   as   the    Guide   of  Conduct, 

908-934 
Protection,  the  colonial  policy  of,  935- 

947 
Protective    duties    (reciprocal)  on  the 

same  articles,  futility  of,  1000-1002 
Prussia  under   the    rule    of  Frederick 

William  the  Fourth,  264-275 
Psychometric  Facts,  425-433 
Punjab,  condition  of  the  natives  in  the, 

448-449 
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T>  ALSTON   (W.  R.   S.),  Count  Leo 
It     Tolstois  Novels,  650-669 
Raphael  exhibitions,  the  recent,  315-316 
Rapieff  (M.),  electric  lamp  of,  156-157 
Receiving  Strangers,  13-23 
Reciprocity  the  True  Free  Trade,  638- 
649 

—  and  Free  Trade,  992-1002 
Reciprocity,  adoption  by  Canada  of  the 

principle  of,  947 
Redcliffe  (Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Stratford  de), 

Passing  Events  in  Turkey,  2-12 
Regnier  (M.),  electric  lamp  of,  158 
Religion,  intolerance  in,  79-88,  92-93 

—  freedom  in,  709-712 
Rembrandt,  drawings  of,  317-319 
Revelation,  the   objection  to,    on  the 

ground  of  imperfect  attestation,  926- 
930 
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Ricardo  (J.  L.),  his  denunciation  of 
commercial  treaties,  948-949 

Richardson,  novels  of,  30 

Rights  of  man,  true  theory  of  the,  700- 
701 

Rocks  Ahead  and  Harbours  of  Refuge, 
833-848 

Ronge,  the  national  Catholic  Church  of, 
266-267 

Roorkee,  the  college  at,  1055-1057 

Roumania,  why  abandoned  by  England 
at  the  Congress,  178-179 

Roumelia,  East,  822-832 

Rule,  Personal  (a  rejoinder  to  Mr. 
Kebbel),  340-361 

Russia,  the  Friends  and  Foes  of,  168- 
192 

Russia,  probability  of  future  complica- 
tions between  her  and  Turkey,  4-6 

—  recent  intrigue  of,  in  Afghanistan, 
143, 146-148 

—  position  of,  under  the  Berlin  treaty, 
375-376 

—  her  policy  towards  Greece,   1122- 
1123 

—  rulers  and  ruled  in,  1117-1118 
Russian  Novels.     See  Tolstoy 
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Salisbury   (Lord)   on  Indian  irrigation 

works,  210-211 

Salt,  revenue  yielded  to  India  by,  202 
Schliemann,  the   recent  discoveries  of, 

at  Mycense,  120-131 
Schwendenerian  theory  of  lichens,  161 
Science,  Recent,  149-167,  890-907 
Sciences,  Pure,  Philosophy  of  the,  513- 

522 

Scotland,  banking  system  of,  537-538 
Sensation  and  the  Unity  of  Structure  of 

Sensiferous  Organs,  597-611 
Septennial  Act,  origin  and  history  of 

the,  48-56 

—  Mr.  Bright  and  the,  757  note 
Servants  and  mistresses,  suggestions  for 

improving  the  relations  between,  15- 

22 
Shakespeare,  an  Actor's  Notes  on,  260- 

263 
Shepstone  (Sir  T.),  policy  of,  567-568, 

594 
Shetland,  Discovery  of  Odinic  Songs  in, 

1091-1113 
Shopkeepers,   evils  resulting  from  the 

multiplication  of,  844-846 
Siemens  (Professor),  his  investigations 

into  the  nature  of  the  earth's  interior, 

890-895 
Silver,  the  Depi-eciation  of,  and  the  Indian 

Finances,  97-111 
Silver,  the  depreciation   of,  its  causes, 

208-209,879 
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Silver,  the  depreciation  of,  its  effect  on 
Indian  revenue,  200-201 

—  supply  and  demand  of,  884-885 
Smell,  the  sense  of,  599-604 

Smith  (Col.  J.  T.),  his  plan  of  monetary 
reform  for  India,  100-111 

—  (Mr.  W.  H.)  on  the  savings  of  the 
working  classes,  840  note 

Social  contract,  true  theory  of  the,  698- 

699 

Socialism,  State,  11]  4-1120 
Socialism  in  Germany,  history  of,  268, 

276-284 

Socrates  and  the  Laws,  402-403 
Solenodon,  geographical  distribution  of, 

explained,  255-256 
Sovereign,  political  partialities  of  the, 

355-356 
Spectroscope,   method   of  investigation 

with  the,  289-294 
Spinoza,    harmony    of   his    philosophy 

with  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  395- 

396,  398-399 
Stahl    (Herr),   his    researches    on    the 

nature  of  lichens,  161-162 
Stars,  spectroscopic  phenomena  of  the, 

285-288 
State,  duties  of  a,  504-508,  696,  705, 

707-712 
Stephen  (Miss  C.E.),  Receiving  Strangers, 

13-23 

Story  (Judge),  on  the  conduct  of  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  381 
Strachey  (Sir  J.),  financial  statement  of, 

198 
Strafford,  Dr.  Mozley's  essay  on,  1019- 

1026 

Strangers,  Receiving,  13-23 
Strangford    (Viscountess),    East    Rou- 

melia,  822-832 
Strikes,  impolicy  of,  835-836 
Sun,  the  bright  lines  in  the  chromosphere 

of  the,  297-299 
Swinburne  (Mr.),  poetry  of,  783-784 
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New  York,  844  note 

—  Indian,  875-877 

—  principle  of,  involved  in  protective 
duties,  994,  998-999 

Tennysoa(  Alfred),  The  Defence  o/LucJt- 
now,  with  a  Dedicatory  Poem  to  the 
Princess  Alice,  575-582 
Thackeray,  moral  teaching  of  his  novels, 

35-38 

Theebo,  King,  history  of,  748-753 
Thompson  (Sir  Henry),  Food  and  Feed- 
ing, 971-991 

Thor,  symbolic  hammer  of,  1097-1098 
Toleration,  the  Logic  of,  64-88 
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Tolstoy,  Count  Leo,  Novels  of,  650-669^ 
Tortoises,    giant    land,   explanation    of 

their  geographical  distribution,  256- 

257 
Toryism,  past  and  present,  756 

—  traditionary  sympathy  of,  with  Rus- 
sian absolutism,  172-175 

Touch,  the  sense  of,  607 

Trade,  the  Depression  of,  788-811 

Trade,  the  depression  of,  conduct  of  our 

artisans  in  relation  to,  834-837 
Trade  disputes,  complex  effects  of,  436 

—  political  danger  involved  in,  440-441 
Trades  unions,  errors  of,  792 

—  expenditure  of,  835  and  note 
Transvaal,  events  preceding  the  annexa- 
tion of  the,  565-567 

—  impolicy  of  annexing  the,  592 
Treaty  of  Paris,  Tory  observance  of  the, 

177-178 

-  commercial,  of  1860,  950-951 
Treaty-making  power,  the,  349-351 
Treves,  the  holy  coat  of,  267 
Triennial  Act,  history  and  working  of 

the,  46-48 
Trollope  (Anthony),  Novel-reading,  24- 

43 
Turbellaria,  alimentation  of  the,  902- 

903 

Turkey,  Passing  Events  in,  2-12 
Turks  and  Bulgarians,  feeling  between, 

829-830 
Tyndall  (Prof.),  his  exposition  of  modern 

scientific  philosophy,  66-78 
Typhus  fever,  epidemic  of,  pointing  to 

contagium  vivum,  165-166 
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U     lations  with  the,  789-790,  946- 

947 
Unst,  relic  of  an  Odinic  song  found  in, 

1093 

TTACCINATION,  objections  against, 
V      94-95 

Vagrancy,  how  treated  in  France,  336 
Vegetable  foods,  977-978 

—  adaptations  of,  984-989 
Vegetables  and  animals,    physiological 

similarities  between,  162-165,   900- 

902 
Vesuvius,  the  eruption  of,  in  1878,  890- 

891 

Veuillot,  Louis,  and  the  education  con- 
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Volcanoes,  phenomena  of,  890-891,  894 
Voltaic  arc,  the,  151-152 
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796 
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649 
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Wallace  (W.),  electric  lamp  of,  158 
Warmont  (C.  de),  Felix  Antoine  Du- 

panloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  219-246 
Werdermann    (Mr.),   electric   lamp  of, 

157 
Will,  the  Place  of,  in  Evolution,  385- 

404 
Will,  theory  of  the,  491-492 
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Wilson  (Edward  D.  J.),  The  Government 

and  its  Critics,  368-384 
Wilson    (Mr.   Rivers),    his    ministerial 

office  in  Egypt,  678-680,  686 
Wool,  increasing  imports  of,  1086 
Working  classes,  condition  of  the,  808- 

809 
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